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POSITIVISM    ON    AN   ISLAND: 


THE  NEW  PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 


7%us  who  etM  read  the  eifftu  qf  the  timee.  read  in  them 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Man  is  at  Aonil.'*— Profbbsok 
CUFFOBD. 


I. 

THE  magnificent  ocean-steamer,  the  Atistralasian,  was  bound  for 
England,  on  her  homeward  voyage  from  Melbourne.  She 
carried  Her  Majesty's  mails  and  ninety-eight  first-class  passengers. 
The  skies  were  cloudless ;  the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass.  Never  did 
vessel  start  under  happier  auspices.  No  sound  of  sickness  was  to  be 
heard  anywhere ;  and  when  dinner-time  came  there  was  not  a  single 
appetite  wanting. 

But  the  passengers  soon  discovered  they  were  lucky  in  more  than 
weather.  Dinner  was  hardly  half  over  before  two  of  those  present 
had  begun  to  attract  general  attention ;  and  every  one  was  wondering, 
in  whii^ers,  who  they  could  possibly  be. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  delightful  curiosity  was  a  large-boned, 
middle-aged  man,  with  gleaming  spectacles,  and  lank,  untidy  hair ; 
whose  coat  fitted  him  so  ill,  and  who  held  his  head  so  high,  that  it 
was  plain  at  a  glance  he  was  some  great  celebrity.  The  other  was 
a  beautiful  lady  of  about  thirty  years  of  age.  No  one  present  had 
seen  her  like  before.  She  had  the  fairest  hair  and  the  darkest  eye- 
brows, the  largest  eyes  and  the  smallest  waist  conceivable  ; — ^in  fact, 
art  and  nature  had  been  struggUng  as  to  which  should  do  the  most 
for  her ; — ^whilst  her  bearing  was  so  haughty  and  distinguished,  her 
glance  so  tender,  and  her  dress  so  expensive  and  so  fascinating,  that 
she  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  defy  and  to  court  attention. 

Evening  fell  on  the  ship  with  a  soft  warm  witchery.  The  air  grew 
purple,  and  the  waVes  began  to  glitter  in  the  moonUght.  The 
passengers  gathered  in  knots  upon  the  deck.  The  disting^uished 
Btrangers  were  still  the  subject  of  conjecture.  At  last  the  secret  was 
discovered  by  the  wife  of  an  old  colonial  judge  ;  and  the  news  spread 
like  -wildfire.     In  a  few  minutes  all  knew  that  there  were  on  board 
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the  Australasian  no  less  personages  than  Professor  Paul  Damley  and 
the  superb  Virginia  St.  John. 

II. 

Miss  St.  John  had,  for  at  least  six  years,  been  the  most  renowned 
woman  in  Europe.  In  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  no  less  than  in 
London,  her  name  was  equally  familiar  both  to  princes  and  to  pot- 
boys ;  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  her.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
exposed  situation^  scandal  had  proved  powerless  to  wrong  her,  she 
defied  detraction.  Her  enemies  could  but  echo  her  friends'  praise 
of  her  beauty ;  her  friends  could  but  confirm  her  enemies'  description 
of  her  character.  Though  of  birth  that  might  be  called  almost  humble, 
she  had  been  connected  with  the  heads  of  many  distinguished  famiUes ; 
and  so  general  was  the  affection  she  inspired,  and  so  winning  the  ways 
in  which  she  contrived  to  retain  it,  that  she  found  herself  at  the  age 
of  thirty  mistress  of  nothing  except  a  large  fortune.  She  was  now 
converted  with  surprising  rapidity  by  a  ritualistic  priest,  and  she 
became  in  a  few  months  a  model  of  piety  and  devotion.  She  made 
lace  trimmings  for  the  curate's  vestments ;  she  bowed  at  church  as 
often  and  profoimdly  as  possible ;  she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
going  to  confession ;  she  learnt  to  despise  the  world.  Indeed,  such 
utter  dross  did  her  riches  now  seem  to  her,  that,  despite  all  the  argu- 
ments of  her  ghostly  counsellor,  sh^  remained  convinced  that  they 
were  too  worthless  to  offer  to  the  Church,  and  she  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  to  still  keep  them  for  herself.  The  mingled  humility  and  discre- 
tion of  this  resolve  so  won  the  heart  of  a  gifted  colonial  bishop,  then 
on  a  visit  to  England,  that,  having  first  assured  himself  that  Miss  St. 
John  was  sincere  in  making  it,  he  besought  her  to  share  with  him  his 
humble  mitre,  and  make  him  the  happiest  prelate  in  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.  Miss  St.  John  consented.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  the  most  elaborate  ritual,  and  after  a  short  honeymoon  the  bishop 
departed  for  his  South  Pacific  diocese  of  the  Chasuble  Islands,  to 
prepare  a  homo  for  his  bride,  who  was  to  follow  him  by  the  next 
eteamer. 

Professor  Paul  Damley,  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  was  even  more 
renowned  than  Virginia  had  been  in  hers.  He  had  written  three 
volumes  on  the  origin  of  life,  which  he  had  spent  seven  years  in  look- 
ing for  in  infusions  of  hay  and  cheese  ;  he  had  written  five  volumes 
on  the  entozoa  of  the  pig,  and  two  volumes  of  lectures,  as  a 
corollary  to  these,  on  the  subUmity  of  human  heroism  and  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  He  was  renowned  all  over  Europe  and  America  as  a 
complete  embodiment  of  enhghtened  modern  thought.  His  mind 
was  like  a  sea,  into  which  the  other  great  minds  of  the  age  dis- 
charged themselves,  and  in  which  all  the  slight  discrepancies  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  century  mingled  together  and  formed 
one  harmonious  whole.    He  criticized  everything;  he  took  nothing  on 
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trusty  except  the  unspeakable  sublimity  of  the  human  race  and  its 
august  terrestrial  destinies.  And  in  his  double  capacity  of  a  seer  and 
a  savant,  he  had  destroyed  all  that  the  world  had  believed  in  the  past, 
and  revealed  to  it  all  that  it  is  going  to  feel  in  the  future.  Nor  was 
he  less  successful  in  his  own  private  Ufe.  He  married,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  an  excellent  evangehcal  lady,  ten  years  his  senior,  who  wore  a 
green  gown,  gi*ey  cork-screw  curls,  and  who  had  a  fortune  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Orthodox  though  she  was,  Mrs.  Darnley 
was  yet  proud  beyond  measure  of  her  husband's  world-wide  fame,  for 
she  did  but  imperfectly  understand  the  grounds  of  it.  Indeed,  the 
only  thing  that  marred  her  happiness  was  the  single  tenet  of  his  that 
she  had  really  mastered.  This,  unluckily,  was  that  he  disbeheved 
in  helL  And  so,  as  Mrs.  Darnley  conceived  that  that  place  was 
dedgned  mainly  to  hold  those  who  doubted  its  existence,  she  daily 
talked  her  utmost,  and  left  no  text  unturned  to  convince  her  darling 
of  his  very  dangerous  error.  These  assiduous  arguments  soon  began 
to  tell.  The  Professor  grew  moody  and  brooding,  and  he  at  last 
suggested  to  his  medical  man  that  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
unaccompanied  by  his  wife,  was  the  prescription  most  needed  by  his 
failing  patience.  Mrs.  Darnley  at  length  consented  with  a  fairly  good 
grace.  She  made  her  husband  pledge  himself  that  he  would  not  be 
absent  for  above  a  twelvemonth,  or  else,  she  said,  she  should  imme- 
diately come  after  him.  She  bade  him  the  tenderest  of  adieus,  and 
promised  to  pray  till  his  return  for  his  recovery  of  a  faith  in  hell. 

The  Professor,  who  had  but  exceeded  his  time  by  six  months,  was 
now  on  board  the  Australasian,  homeward  bound  to  his  wife.  Virginia 
was  outward  bound  to  her  husband. 


m. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  presence  of  these  two  celebrities 
was  profound  beyond  description;  and  the  passengers  were  never 
weary  of  watching  the  gleaming  spectacles  and  the  square-toed  boots 
of  the  <me,  and  the  liquid  eyes  and  the  ravishing  toilettes  of  the  other. 
There  were  three  curates,  who,  having  been  very  quick  in  making 
Virginia's  acquaintance,  soon  sang  at  nightfall  with  her  a  beautiful 
vesper  hymn.  And  so  lovely  did  the  strains  sound,  and  so  devotional 
did  Virginia  look,  that  most  of  the  passengers  the  night  after  joined 
in  a  repetition  of  this  touching  evening  office. 

The  Professor,  as  was  natural,  held  quite  aloof;  and  pondered 
over  a  new  species  of  bug,  which  he  had  found  very  plentiful  in 
his  berth.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that  he  often  heard  the  name 
of  God  being  uttered  otherwise  than  in  swearing.  He  listened  more 
attentively  to  the  sounds  which  he  had  at  first  set  down  as  negro- 
melodies  :  and  he  soon  became  convinced  that  they  were  something 
whoae  very  existence  he  despised  himself  for  remembeiing — ^namejy, 

B  2 
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Christian  hynms.  He  then  thought  of  the  three  curates,  whose  exist- 
ence he  despised  himself  for  remembering  also.  And  the  conviction 
rapidly  dawned  on  him,  that  though  the  passengers  seemed  fully  alive 
to  his  fame  as  a  man  of  science,  they  could  yet  know  very  little  of  all 
that  science  had  done  for  them ;  and  of  the  death-blow  it  had  given  to* 
the  foul  superstitions  of  the  past.  He  therefore  resolved  that  next  day 
he  would  preach  them  a  laynsermon. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  passengers  gathered  eagerly  round  him 
— all  but  Virginia,  who  retired  to  her  cabin  when  she  saw  that  the 
preacher  wore  no  surplice  ;  as  she  thought  it  would  be  a  mortal  sin 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  without  one. 

The  Professor  began  amjdst  a  profound  silence.  He  first  proclaimed 
to  his  hearers  the  great  primary  axiom  in  which  all  modern  thought 
roots  itself.  He  told  them  that  there  was  but  one  order  of  things,  it 
was  so  much  neater  than  two ;  and  if  we  would  be  certain  of  anything, 
we  must  never  doubt  it.  Thus,  since  countless  things  exist  that  the 
senses  can  take  account  of,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  exists  that  the 
senses  cannot  take  account  of.  The  senses  can  take  no  account  of 
God;  therefore  God  does  not  exist.  Men  of  science  can  only  see 
theology  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  therefore  theology  has  no  side  that 
is  not  ridiculous.  He  then  told  them  a  few  of  the  new  names  that 
enlightened  thinkers  had  applied  to  the  Christian  Deity — how  Professor 
Tyndall  had  called  him  an  "  atom-manufacturer,'*  and  Professor 
Huxley,  a  "  pedantic  drillnsergeant."  The  passengers  at  once  saw  how 
demonstrably  at  variance  with  fact  was  all  religion,  and  they  laughed 
with  a  sense  of  humour  that  was  quite  new  to  them.  The  Professor^s 
tones  then  became  more  solemn ;  and,  having  extinguished  error,  he 
proceeded  to  imveil  the  brilliant  light  of  truth.  He  showed  them  how, 
viewed  by  modem  science,  all  existence  is  a  chain,  with  a  gas  at  one 
end,  and  no  one  knows  what  at  the  other ;  and  how  Humanity  is  a  link 
somewhere ;  but,  holy  and  awful  thought ! — we  can  none  of  us  tell  where. 
"  However,"  he  proceeded,  "  of  one  thing  we  can  be  quite  certain  :  all 
that  is,  is  matter ;  the  laws  of  matter  are  eternal,  and  we  cannot  act 
or  think  without  conforming  to  them :  and  if,"  he  said,  "  we  would  be 
solemn,  and  high,  and  happy,  and  heroic,  and  saintly,  we  have  but  to 
strive  and  struggle  to  do  what  we  cannot  for  an  iostant  avoid  doing. 
Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  the  sublime  Tyndall  tells  us,  let  us  struggle 
to  attain  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  matter,  and  a  more  faithful  con- 
formity to  its  laws  I " 

The  Professor  would  have  proceeded ;  but  the  weather  had  been 
rapidly  growing  rough,  and  he  here  became  violently  sea-sick. 

"  Let  us,"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly,  "  conform  to  the  laws  of  matter 
and  go  below." 

Nor  was  the  advice  premature.  A  storm  arose,  exceptional  in  its 
suddenness  and  its  fury.  It  raged  for  two  days  without  ceasing.  The 
Auitralasian  sprang  a  leak ;  her  steering  gear  was  disabled ;  and  it 
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was  feared  ehe  would  go  ashore  on  an  island  that  was  seen  dimlj 
through  the  fog  to  the  leeward.  The  boats  were  got  in  readiness.  A 
quantity  of  provisions  and  of  the  passengers'  baggage  was  already 
stowed  in  the  cutter ;  when  the  clouds  parted,  the  sun  came  out  again, 
and  the  storm  subsided  almost  as  quickly  as  it  arose. 


IV. 

No  sooner  were  the  ship's  damages  in  a  fair  way  to  be  repaired  than 
the  Professor  resumed  his  sermon.  He  climbed  into  the  cutter,  which 
W€U3  still  full  of  the  passengers'  baggage,  and  sat  down  on  the  largest ' 
of  Virginia's  boxes.  This  so  alarmed  Virginia  that  she  followed  the 
Professor  into  the  cutter,  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  property ;  but  she  did 
not  forget  to  stop  her  ears  with  her  fingers,  that  she  might  not  be 
guilty  of  listening  to  an  un-surpliced  minister. 

The  Professor  took  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  just  where  he  had 
broken  it  off.  Every  circumstance  favoured  him.  The  calm  sea  was 
sparkling  under  the  gentlest  breeze ;  all  Nature  seemed  suffused  with 
gladness ;  and  at  two  miles'  distance  was  an  enchanting  island,  green 
with  every  kind  of  foliage,  and  glowing  with  the  hues  of  a  thousand 
flowers.  The  Professor,  having  reminded  his  hearers  of  what  nonsense 
they  now  thought  all  the  Christian  teachings,  went  on  to  show  them 
the  blessed  results  of  this.  Since  the  God  that  we  once  called  all- 
holy  is  a  fable,  that  Humanity  is  all-holy  must  be  a  fact.  Since  we 
shall  never  be  sublime,  and  solemn,  and  imspeakably  happy  hereafter, 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  be  sublime,  and  solemn,  and  unspeakably 
happy  here.  "  This,"  said  the  Professor,  "  is  the  new  Gospel.  It  is 
founded  on  exact  thought.  It  is  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  man ; 
and  had  I  only  here  a  microscope  and  a  few  chemicals,  I  could  demon- 
strate its  eternal  truth  to  you.  There  is  no  heaven  to  seek  for ;  there 
is  no  hell  to  shim.  We  have  nothiDg  to  strive  and  Hve  for  except  to 
be  unspeakably  happy." 

This  eloquence  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  captain  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  a  wife  in  every  port  he  touched  at,  was  overjoyed  at 
hearing  that  there  was  no  hell ;  and  he  sent  for  all  the  crew,  that  they 
might  learn  the  good  news  likewise.  But  soon  the  general  gladness 
was  marred  by  a  sound  of  weeping.  Three-fourths  of  the  passengers, 
having  had  time  to  reflect  a  Httle,  began  exclaiming  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  really  completely  miserable,  and  that  for  various  reasons 
they  could  never  be  anything  else.  "  My  friends,"  said  the  Professor, 
quite  imdauntcd,  "  that  is  doubtless  completely  true.  You  are  not 
happy  now  ;  you  probably  never  will  be.  But  that  is  of  Httle 
moment.  Only  conform  faithfully  to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  your 
children's  children  will  be  happy  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries ;  and 
you  will  like  that  far  better  than  being  happy  yourselves.  Only  con- 
sider the  matter  in  this  light,  and  you  yourselves  will  become  happy 
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also ;  and  whatever  you  say,  and  whatever  you  do,  think  only  of  the 
eflTect  it  will  have  five  hundred  years  afterwards." 

At  these  solemn  words,  the  anxious  faces  grew  calm.  An  awful 
sense  of  the  responsibiKty  of  each  one  of  us,  and  the  infinite  conse- 
quences of  every  human  act,  was  filling  the  hearts  of  all ;  when  by  a 
faithful  conformity  to  the  laws  of  matter,  the  boiler  blew  up,  and  the 
Australasian  went  down.  In  an  instant  the  air  was  rent  with  yells 
and  cries;  and  all  the  Hiunanity  that  was  on  board  the  vessel  was  busy, 
as  the  Professor  expressed  it,  imiting  itself  with  the  infinite  azure  of 
the  past.  Paul  and  Virginia,  however,  floated  quietly  away  in  the 
cutter,  together  with  the  baggage  and  provisions.  Virginia  was  made 
almost  senseless  by  the  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  on  seeing 
five  sailors  sink  within  three  yards  of  her,  she  fainted  dead  away. 
The  Professor  begged  her  not  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  as  these 
were  the  very  men  who  had  got  the  cutter  in  readiness  ;  "  and  they 
are  therefore,"  he  said,  «8tm  reaUy  alive  in  the  fact  of  our  happy 
escape."  Virginia,  however,  being  quite  insensible,  the  Professor 
turned  to  the  last  human  being  still  to  be  seen  above  the  waters,  and 
shouted  to  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  death,  as  there  was  certainly  no 
hell,  and  that  his  life,  no  matter  how  degraded  and  miserable,  had  been 
a  glorious  mystery,  full  of  infinite  significance.  The  next  moment 
the  stniggler  was  snapped  up  by  a  shark.  The  cutter,  meanwhile, 
borne  by  a  current,  had  been  drifting  rapidly  towards  the  island. 
And  the  Professor,  spreading  to  the  breeze  Virginia's  beautifol  lace 
pamsol,  soon  brought  it  to  the  shore  on  a  beach  of  the  softest  sand. 

V. 

The  scene  that  met  Paul's  eyes  as  he  landed  was  one  of  extreme 
loveliness.  He  had  run  the  boat  ashore  in  a  little  fairy  bay,  full  of 
translucent  waters,  and  fiinged  with  silvery  sands.  On  either  side  it 
was  protected  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  in  the  middle  it  opened  inland 
to  an  enchanting  valley,  where  tall  tropical  trees  made  a  grateful 
shade,  and  where  the  groimd  was  caipeted  with  the  softest  moss 
and  turf. 

Paul's  first  care  was  for  his  fair  companion.  He  spread  a  costly 
cashmere  shawl  on  the  beach,  and  placed  her,  still  fainting,  on  this. 
In  a  few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes ;  but  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting  again  as  the  horrors  of  the  last  half-hour  came  back  to  her, 
when  she  caught  sight  in  the  cutter  of  the  largest  of  her  own  boxes, 
and  she  began  to  recover  herself.  Paul  begged  her  to  remain  quiet 
whilst  he  went  to  reconnoitre. 

He  had  hardly  proceeded  twenty  yards  into  the  valley,  when  to  his 

infinite  astonishment  he  came  on  a  charming  cottage,  built  imder  the 

'  shadow  of  a  bread  tree,  with  a  broad  verandah,  plate-glass  windows, 

and  red  window-blinds.    His  first  thought  was  that  this  could  be  no 
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desert  island  at  all,  but  some  happy  European  settlement.  But  on 
approaching  the  cottage,  it  proved  to  be  quite  untenanted,  and  from 
tiie  cobwebs  woven  across  the  door-way  it  seemed  to  have  been 
long  abandoned.  Inside  there  was  abundance  of  luxurious  furniture ; 
the  floors  were  covered  with  gorgeous  Indian  carpets ;  and  there  was 
a  pantry  well  stocked  with  plate  and  glass  and  table-linen.  The 
Professor  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  till,  examining  the 
structure  more  closely,  he  found  it  composed  mainly  of  a  ship's 
timbers.  This  seemed  to  tell  its  own  tale ;  and  he  at  once  concluded 
that  he  and  Virginia  were  not  the  firet  castaways  who  had  been 
forced  to  make  the  island  for  some  time  their  dweUing-place. 

Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  the  Professor  hastened  back  to 
Virginia.  She  was  by  this  time  quite  recovered,  and  was  kneeling  on 
the  cashmere  shawl,  with  a  rosary  in  her  hands  designed  especially  for 
the  use  of  Anglo-CathoUcs,  and  was  alternately  lifting  up  her  eyes  in 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  casting  them  down  in  anguish  at  her  torn 
and  crumpled  dress.  The  poor  Professor  was  horrified  at  the  sight  of 
a  human  being  in  this  degrading  attitude  of  superstition.  But  as 
Virginia  quitted  it  with  alacrity  as  soon  as  ever  he  told  his  news  to 
her,  he  hoped  he  might  soon  convert  her  into  a  sublime  and  holy 
Utilitarian.  The  first  thing  she  besought  him  to  do  was  to  cany  her 
biggest  box  to  this  charming  cottage,  that  she  might  change  her 
clothes,  and  appear  in  something  fit  to  be  seen  in.  The  Professor  most 
obligingly  at  once  did  as  she  asked  him ;  and  whilst  she  was  busy  at 
her  toilette,  he  got  from  the  cutter  what  provisions  he  could,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  table.  When  all  was  ready,  he  rang  a  gong  which 
he  found  suspended  in  the  lobby ;  Virginia  appeared  shortly  in  a 
beautiful  pink  dressing-gown,  embroidered  with  silver  flowers;  and 
just  before  sunset,  the  two  sat  down  to  a  really  excellent  meal.  The 
bread-tree  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  contributed  some  beautiful 
French  rolls ;  close  at  hand  also  they  discovered  a  butter-tree ;  and 
the  Professor  had  produced  from  the  cutter  a  variety  of  salt  and 
potted  meats,  pate-de-foie-gras,  cakes,  preserved  fruit,  and  some  bottles 
of  fine  champagne.  This  last  helped  much  to  raise  their  spirits. 
Virginia  found  it  very  dry,  and  exactly  suited  to  her  palate.  She  had 
but  drunk  five  glasses  of  it,  when  her  natural  smile  returned  to  her, 
though  she  was  much  disappointed  because  Paul  took  no  notice  of  her 
dressing-gown  ;  and  when  she  had  drunk  three  glasses  more,  she 
quietly  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  risen  in  dazzling  splendour ;  and  the 
Professor  went  out  and  lighted  a  cigar.  All  during  dinner  there  had 
been  a  feeling  of  dull  despair  in  his  heart,  which  even  the  champagne 
did  not  dissipate.  But  now,  as  he  surveyed  in  the  moonlight  the 
wondrous  Paradise  in  which  his  strange  fate  had  cast  him,  his  mood 
changed.  The  air  was  full  of  the  scents  of  a  thousand  night-smelling 
floweTS ;  the  sea  murmured  on  the  beach  in  soft,  voluptuous  cadences. 
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The  Professor's  cigar  was  excellent.  He  now  saw  his  situation  in  a 
truer  light.  Here  was  a  bountiful  island,  where  earth  unbidden 
brought  forth  all  her  choicest  fruits ;  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation had  already  been  wafted  thither.  Existence  here  seemed  to  be 
purified  from  all  its  evils.  Was  not  this  the  very  condition  of  things 
which  all  the  sublimest  and  exactest  thinkers  of  modem  times  had 
been  dreaming  and  lecturing  and  writing  books  about  for  a  good  half- 
century?  Here  was  a  place  where  Humanity  could  do  justice  to 
itself,  and  realize  those  glorious  destinies  which  all  exact  thinkers  take 
for  granted  must  be  in  store  for  it.  True,  from  the  mass  of  Humanity 
he  was  completely  cut  away ;  but  Virginia  was  his  companion.  Holi- 
ness, and  solemnity,  and  unspeakably  significant  happiness,  did  not,  he 
argued,  depend  on  the  multipUcation  table.  He  and  Virginia  repre- 
sented Humanity  as  well  as  a  million  couples.  They  were  a  complete 
Humanity  in  themselves,  and  Humanity  in  a  perfectible  shape ;  and 
the  very  next  day  they  would  make  preparations  for  fulfilling  their 
holy  destiny,  and  being  as  solemnly  and  unspeakably  happy  as  it  was 
their  stem  duty  to  be.  The  Professor  turned  his  eyes  upwards  to  the 
starry  heavens ;  and  a  sense  came  over  him  of  the  eternity  and  the 
immensity  of  Nature,  and  the  demonstrable  absence  of  any  intelli- 
gence that  guided  it.  These  reflections  naturally  brought  home 
to  him  with  more  vividness  the  stupendous  and  boundless  import- 
ance of  Man.  His  bosom  swelled  violently ;  and  he  cried  aloud,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  firmament,  "  Oh,  important.All !  oh,  important 
Me!" 

When  he  came  back  to  the  cottage,  he  found  Virginia  just  getting 
off  the  sofa,  and  preparing  to  go  off  to  bed.  She  was  too  sleepy  even 
to  say  good-night  to  him,  and  with  evident  want  of  temper  was 
^ggiog  fi^t  the  buttons  of  her  dressing-gown.  "  Ah,"  she  murmured 
as  she  left  the  room,  "  if  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had  only  spared 
my  maid!" 

Virginia's  evident  discontent  gave  profoimd  pain  to  Paul.  "  How 
solemn,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  half  Hmnanity  to  be  discontented  I "  But 
he  was  still  more  disturbed  at  the  appeal  to  a  chimerical  manufacturer 
of  atoms;  and  he  exclaimed,  in  yet  more  sorrowful  tones,  "How 
solemn  for  half  Humanity  to  be  sunk  lower  than  the  beasts  by  super- 
stition I " 

However,  he  hoped  that  these  stupendous  evils -might,  under  the 
present  favourable  conditions,  vanish  in  the  course  of  a  few  days' 
progress ;  and  he  went  to  bed,  full  of  august  auguries. 


VI. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  betimes ;  and  the  prospects  of  Humanity 
looked  more  glorious  than  ever.  He  gathered  some  of  the  finest  pats 
from  the  butter-tree,  and  some  fresh  French  rolls  from  the  bread-tree. 
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He  discovered  a  cow  close  at  hand,  that  allowed  him  at  once  to  milk 
it ;  and  a  little  roast  pig  ran  np  to  him  out  of  the  imderwood,  and 
fawning  on  him  with  its  trotters,  said,  "  Come,  eat  me."  The  Pro- 
fessor vivisected  it  before  Virginia's  door,  that  its  automatic  noise, 
which  the  vulgar  call  cries  of  pain,  might  awaken  her ;  and  he  then 
set  it  in  a  hot  dish  on  the  table. 

"  It  has  come !  it  has  come !"  he  shouted,  rapturously,  as  Virginia 
entered  the  room,  this  time  in  a  blue  silk  dressing-gown,  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold. 

"What  has  come?"  said  Virginia,  pettishly,  for  she  was  suffering 
from  a  terrible  headache,  and  the  Professor's  loud  voice  annoyed  her. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  rescued,  are  we?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Paul,  solemnly;  "we  are  rescued  from  all  the 
pains  and  imperfections  of  a  world  that  has  not  learnt  how  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  sociology.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that,  the  evils  of  exist- 
ence being  thus  removed,  we  shall  both  be  solemnly,  stupendously, 
and  unspeakably  happy." 

"Nonsense  1"  said  Virginia,  snappishly,  who  thought  the  Professor 
was  joking. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  said  the  Professor.  "  It  is  deducible  from  the 
teachings  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Auguste  Comte,  of  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison, and  of  all  the  exact  thinkers  who  have  cast  off'  superstition,  and 
who  adore  Humanity." 

Virginia  meanwhile  ate  pdtMe-foie'^aSy  of  which  she  was  pas- 
sionately fond;  and,  growing  a  Uttle  less  sullen,  she  at  last  admitted 
that  they  were  lucky  in  having  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life  left  to 
them.  "  But  as  for  happiness — there  is  nothing  to  do  here,  there  is  no 
church  to  go  to,  and  you  don't  seem  to  care  a  bit  for  my  dressing- 
gown.     What  have  we  got  to  make  us  happy  ?" 

"  Humanity,"  replied  the  Professor  eagerly, — "  Humanity,  that 
divine  entity,  which  is  of  course  capable  of  everything  that  is  fine 
and  invaluable,  and  is  the  object  of  indescribable  emotion  to  all 
exact  thinkers.  And  what  is  Humanity?"  he  went  on  more  earnestly, 
"You  and  I  are  Humanity — you  and  I  are  that  august  existence. 
You  already  are  all  the  world  to  me ;  and  I  very  soon  shall  be 
an  the  world  to  you.  Adored  being,  it  will  be  my  mission  and  my 
glory  to  compel  you  to  live  for  me.  And  then,  as  modem  philosophy 
can  demonstrate,  we  shall  both  of  us  be  significantly  and  unspeakably 
happy." 

For  a  few  moments  Virginia  merely  stared  at  Paul.  Suddenly  she 
turned  quite  pale,  her  Kps  quivered,  and  exclaiming,  "  How  dare  you ! 
— and  I,  too,  the  wife  of  a  bishop  I"  she  left  the  room  in  hysterics. 

The  Professor  could  make  nothing  of  this.  Though  he  had  dis- 
sected many  dead  women,  he  knew  very  little  of  the  hearts  of  live 
ones.     A  sense  of  shyness  overpowered  him.     He  felt  embarrassed,  he 
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could  not  tell  why,  at  being  thus  left  alone  with  Virginia.  He  lit  a 
oigar,  and  went  out.  Here  was  a  to-do  indeed,  he  thought.  How  would 
progress  be  possible  if  one  half  of  Humanity  misunderstood  the  other  ? 

He  was  thus  musing,  when  suddenly  a  voice  startled  him ;  and  in 
another  moment  a  man  came  rushing  up  to  him,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  master  1  oh,  emancipator  of  the  human  intellect !  and 

is  it  indeed  you  ?     Thank  God  I 1  beg  pardon  for  my  imspeakable 

blasphemy — I  mean,  thank  circimistances  over  which  I  have  no 
control." 

It  was  one  of  the  three  curates,  whom  Paul  had  supposed  drowned, 
but  who  now  related  how  he  had  managed  to  swim  ashore,  despite 
the  extreme  length  of  his  black  clerical  coat.  "  These  mgs  of  super- 
stition," he  said,  "  did  their  best  to  drown  me.  But  I  survive  in  spite 
of  them,  to  covet  truth  and  to  reject  error.  Thanks  to  your  glorious 
teaching,"  he  went  on,  looking  reverentially  into  the  Professor's  feu^e, 
"  the  verj'  notion  of  an  Almighty  Father  makes  me  laugh  consumedly, 
it  is  so  absurd  and  so  immoral.  Science,  through  your  instrumentality, 
has  opened  my  eyes.    I  am  now  an  exact  thinker." 

"  Do  you  believe,"  said  Paul,  "  in  solemn,  significant,  and  unspeak- 
ably happy  Humanity  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  curate,  fervently.  "  Whenever  I  think  of  Hu- 
manity, I  groan  and  moan  to  myself  out  of  sheer  solemnity." 

"  Then  two  thirds  of  Himianity,"  said  the  Professor,  **  are  thoroughly 
enUghtened.     Progress  will  now  go  on  smoothly." 

At  this  moment  Virginia  came  out,  having  rapidly  recovered  com- 
posure at  the  sound  of  a  new  man's  voice. 

"  You  here — ^you,  too  I"  exclaimed  the  curate.  "  How  solemn,  how 
significant  I.  This  is  truly  Providential 1  mean  this  has  truly  hap- 
pened through  conformity  to  the  laws  of  matter." 

"  Well,"  said  Virginia,  "  since  we  have  a  clergyman  amongst  us,  we 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  get  on." 


VII. 

Things  now  took  a  better  turn.  The  Professor  ceased  to  feel  shy ; 
and  proposed,  when  the  curate  had  finished  an  enormous  breakfast, 
that  they  should  go  down  to  the  cutter,  and  bring  up  the  things  in  it 
to  the  cottage.  "  A  few  hours'  steady  progress,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
human  race  will  command  all  the  luxuries  of  civilization — the  glorious 
fruits  of  centmies  of  onward  labour." 

The  three  spent  a  very  busy  morning  in  examining  and  unpacking 
the  luggage.  The  Professor  found  his  favourite  collection  of  modem 
philosophers ;  Virginia  found  a  large  box  of  knick-knacks,  with  which 
to  adorn  the  cottage ;  and  there  was,  too,  an  immense  store  of  wine 
and  of  choice  provisions. 
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"  It  is  rather  sad,"  sighed  Virginia,  as  she  dived  into  a  box  of  French 
chocolate-creams,  ''to  think  that  all  the  poor  people  are  drowned  that 
these  things  belonged  to." 

"  They  are  not  dead,"  said  the  Professor :  "  they  still  Hve  on  this 
holy  and  stupendous  earth.  They  Hve  in  the  use  we  are  making  of  all 
they  had  got  together.  The  owner  of  those  chocolate-creams  is 
immortal  because  you  are  eating  them." 

Virginia  licked  her  Hps,  and  said,  "  Nonsense!" 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  said  the  Professor.  "  It  is  the  rehgion  of 
Hiunanity." 

All  day  they  were  busy,  and  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough. 
Wines,  provisions,  books,  and  china  ornaments  were  carried  up  to  the 
cottage  and  bestowed  in  proper  places.  Virginia  filled  the  glasses  in 
the  drawing-room  with  gorgeous  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  declared  by 
the  evening,  as  she  looked  round  her,  that  she  could  almost  fancy 
herself  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

*'  See,"  said  the  Professor,  "  how  rapid  is  the  progress  of  material 
civilization  1  Humanity  is  now  entering  on  the  fruits  of  ages.  Before 
long  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  be  unspeakably  happy." 

Virginia  retired  to  bed  early.  The  Professor  took  the  curate  out 
with  him  to  look  at  the  stars ;  and  promised  to  lend  him  some  writings 
of  the  modem  philosophers,  which  would  make  him  more  perfect  in  the 
new  view  of  things.  They  said  good-night,  murmuring  together  that 
there  was  certainly  no  God,  that  Humanity  was  very  important,  and 
that  everything  was  very  solemn. 


vm. 

Next  morning  the  curate  began  studying  a  number  of  essays  that 
the  Professor  lent  him,  all  written  by  exact  thinkers,  who  disbeUeved 
in  God,  and  thought  Humanity  adorable  and  most  important.  Virginia 
lay  on  the  sofa,  and  sighed  over  one  of  Miss  Broughton's  novels ; 
and  it  occurred  to  the  Professor  that  the  island  was  just  the  place 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  missing  link  might  be  found. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed;  "all  is  still  progress.  Material  progress 
came  to  an  end  yesterday.  Mental  progress  has  begun  to-day.  One 
third  of.  Humanity  is  cultivating  sentiment ;  another  third  is  learning 
to  covet  truth.  I,  tiie  remaining  and  most  enlightened  third,  will  go 
and  seek  it.  Glorious,  solemn  Humanity !  I  will  go  and  look  about  for 
its  arboreal  ancestor." 

Every  step  the  Professor  took  he  found  the  island  more  beautiful. 
But  he  came  back  to  luncheon,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  search. 
Events  had  marched  quickly  in  his  absence.  Virginia  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  third  volume ;  and  the  curate  had  skimmed  over  so 
many  essays,  that  he  professed  himself  able  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  l^e  want  of  faith  tiiat  was  in  him. 
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After  luncheon  the  three  sat  together  in  easy  chairs,  in  the 
verandah,  sometimes  talking,  sometimes  falling  into  a  half-doze.  They 
all  agreed  that  they  were  wonderfully  comfortable,  and  the  Professor 
said — 

^'  All  Humanity  is  now  at  rest,  and  in  utter  peace.  It  is  just  taking 
breath,  before  it  becomes  unspeakably  and  significantly  happy." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  he  was  here  startled  by  a  piteous 
noise  of  ciying,  and  the  three  found  themselves  confronted  by  an 
old  woman,  dripping  with  sea-water,  and  with  an  expression  on  her 
face  of  the  utmost  misery.  They  soon  recognized  her  as  one  of  the 
passengera  on  the  ship.  She  told  them  how  she  had  been  floated 
ashore  on  a  spar,  and  how  she  had  been  sustained  by  a  little  roast  pig, 
that  kindly  begged  her  to  eat  it,  having  first  lain  in  her  bosom  to  re- 
store her  to  wai-mth.    She  was  now  looking  for  her  son. 

"  And  if  I  cannot  find  him,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  shall  never 
smile  again.  He  has  half  broken  my  heart,"  she  went  on,  "  by  his 
wicked  ways.  .  But  if  I  thought  he  was  dead — dead  in  the  midst  of 
his  sins,  it  would  be  broken  altogether ;  for  in  that  case  he  must  cer- 
tainly bo  in  hell." 

"  Old  woman,"  said  the  Professor,  very  slowly  and  solemnly,  "  be 
comforted.     I  announce  to  you  that  your  son  is  aUve." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  for  that  word  I "  cried  the  old  woman.  "  But 
where  is  he ?    Have  you  seen  him?    Are  you  sure  that  he  is  Kving?" 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  Professor,  *'  because  enUghtened  thought 
shows  me  that  he  cannot  be  anything  else.  It  is  true  that  I  saw  him 
sink  for  a  third  time  in  the  sea,  and  that  he  was  then  snapped  up  by 
a  shark.  But  he  is  as  much  aUve  as  ever  in  his  posthumous  activities. 
He  has  made  you  wretched  after  liim;  and  that  is  his  future  life. 
Become  an  exact  thinker,  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  so.  Old  woman," 
added  the  Professor,  solemnly,  "  you  are  your  son  in  hell." 

At  this  the  old  woman  flew  into  a  terrible  rage. 

"In  hell,  sir!"  she  exclaimed;  *'me  in  hell! — a  poor  lone  woman 
like  me !  How  dare  you !"  And  she  sank  back  in  a  chair  and 
fainted. 

*'  Alas ! "  said  the  Professor,  "  thus  is  misery  again  introduced  into 
the  world.    A  fourth  part  of  Humanity  is  now  miserable." 

The  curate  answered  promptly  that  if  no  restoratives  were  given  her, 
she  would  probably  die  in  a  few  minutes.  **  And  to  let  her  die,"  he  said, 
*'  is  clearly  our  solemn  duty.  It  will  be  for  the  greatest  happineas  of 
the  greatest  number." 

"T<fo."  said  the  Professor;  "for  our  sense  of  pity  would  then  be 
wounded,  and  the  happiness  of  all  of  us  would  be  marred  by  that." 

^*  Excuse  me,"  said  the  curate ;  ''  but  exact  thought  shows  me  that 
pity  for  others  is  but  the  imagining  of  their  misfortune  falling  on  oui^ 
selves.  Now,  we  can  none  of  us  imagine  ourselvea  exactly  in  the  old 
womau*8  ease ;  therefore  it  is  quite  impoesible  that  we  can  pity  her.** 
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"  Bnt,^  said  the  Professor,  "  such  an  act  would  violate  our  ideas  of 
justice.** 

"  You  are  wrong  again,"  said  the  curate ;  "  for  exact  thought  shows 
me  that  the  love  of  justice  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  suffering  injus- 
tice. K  we  were  to  kill  strong  men,  we  might  naturally  fear  that 
strong  men  would  kill  us.  But  whatever  we  do  to  fainting  old  women, 
we  cannot  expect  that  fainting  old  women  will  do  anythmg  to  us  in 
return." 

"Your  reasoning  cannot  be  sound,"  said  the  Professor;  "for  it 
would  lead  to  the  most  horrible  conclusions.  I  will  solve  the  difficulty 
better.  I  will  make  the  old  woman  happy,  and  therefore  fit  to  live. 
Old  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  yourself  by  your  own  unhappi- 
ness  expiating  your  son's  sins.  Do  but  think  of  that,  and  you  will 
become  unspeakably  happy." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  old  woman  had  died.  When  the  Professor 
discovered  this  he  was  somewhat  shocked ;  but  at  length  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  countenance,  "  We  neither  of  us  did  it,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  her  death  is  no  act  of  ours.  It  is  part  of  the  eternal  not-ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness — righteousness,  which  is,  as  we  all  know,  but 
another  name  for  happiness.    Let  us  adore  the  event  with  reverence." 

"Yes,"  said  the  curate,  "we  are  well  rid  of  her.  She  was  an 
immoral  old  woman ;  for  happiness  is  the  test  of  morality,  and  she  was 
very  unhappy." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Professor,  "  she  was  a  moral  old  woman; 
for  she  has  made  us  happy  by  dying  so  very  opportunely.  Let  us 
speak  well  of  the  dead.  Her  death  has  been  a  holy  and  a  blessed  one. 
She  has  conformed  to  the  laws  of  matter.  Thus  is  unhappiness  destined 
to  fade  out  of  the  world.  Quick  1  let  us  tie  a  bag  of  shot  to  all  the 
sorrow  and  evil  of  Humanity,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  fourth  part  of  it; 
and  let  us  sink  her  in  the  bay  close  at  hand,  that  she  may  catch 
lobsters  for  us." 

IX. 

"  At  last,"  said  the  Professor,  as  they  began  dinner  that  evening, 
"  the  folness  ot  time  has  come.  All  the  evils  of  Humanity  are  removed, 
and  progress  has  come  to  an  end  because  it  can  go  no  further.  We 
have  nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  be  imspeakably  and  significantly 
happy." 

The  champagne  flowed  freely.  Our  friends  ate  and  drank  of  the 
best,  their  spirits  rose ;  and  Virgiaia  admitted  that  this  was  really 
"jolly."  The  sense  of  the  word  pleased  the  Professor,  but  its  sound 
seemed  below  the  gravity  of  the  occasion ;  so  he  begged  her  to  say 
"sublime "  instead.  "  Wo  can  make  it  mean,"  he  said,  "just  the  same, 
but  we  prefer  it  for  the  sake  of  its  associations." 

It  soon,  however,  occurred  to  him  that  eating  and  drinking  were 
hardly  deUghts  sufficient  to  justify  the  highest  state  of  human  emotion ; 
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and  he  began  to  fear  he  had  been  feeling  sublime  prematurely  ;* 
but  in  another  moment  he  recollected  he  was  an  altruist,  and  that  the 
secret  of  their  happiness  was  not  that  any  one  of  them  was  happy, 
but  that  they  each  knew  the  others  were. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  curate,"  said  the  Professor,  "what  I  am  enjoying  is 
the  champagne  that  you  drink,  and  what  you  are  enjoying  is  the 
champagne  that  I  drink.  This  is  altruism ;  this  is  benevolence  ;  this 
is  the  subUme  outcome  of  enlightened  modem  thought.  The  pleasures 
of  the  table,  in  themselves,  arc  low  and  beastly  ones  ;  but  if  we  each 
of  us  are  only  glad  because  the  others  are  enjoying  them,  they  become 
holy  and  glorious  beyond  description." 

"  They  do,"  cried  the  curate  rapturously,  "  indeed  they  do  1  I  will 
dnnk  another  bottle  for  your  sake.  It  is  sublime  1 "  he  said  as  he  tossed 
oflF  three  glasses.  "  It  is  significant ! "  he  said  as  he  finished  three 
more.  **  Tell  me,  my  dear,  do  I  look  significant?  "  he  added,  as  he 
turned  to  Virginia,  and  suddenly  tried  to  crown  the  general  bliss  by 
kissing  her. 

Virginia  started  back,  looking  fire  and  fury  at  him.  The  Professor 
was  completely  astounded  by  an  occurrence  so  unnatural,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thimder,  "  Morality,  sir, — remember  morahty  I  How  dare 
you  upset  that  which  Professor  Huxley  tells  us  must  be  for  ever  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  ?" 

But  the  last  glass  of  champagne  had  put  the  curate  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  thought.  He  tumbled  under  the  table,  and  the  Professor 
carried  him  ofi"  to  bed. 


X. 

The  Professor,  Kke  most  serious  thinkers,  knew  but  little  of  that 
trifle  commonly  called  "  the  world."  He  had  never  kissed  any  one 
except  his  wife;  even  that  he  did  as  seldom  as  possible;  and  the 
curate  lying  dead  drunk  was  the  first  glimpse  he  had  of  what,  par 
excellencey  is  called  "  life."  But  though  the  scene  just  described  was 
thus  a  terrible  shook  to  him,  in  one  way  it  gave  him  an  unlooked'^for 
comfort.  He  felt  that  even  yet  things  were  not  quite  as  sublime  as  they 
should  be.  He  now  saw  the  reason.  "  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  existence 
cannot  be  perfect,  so  long  as  one  third  of  Humanity  makes  a  beast  of 
itself.    A  little  more  progress  is  still  necessary." 

He  hastened  to  explain  this  next  morning  to  Virginia,  and  begged 
her  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  curate's  scandalous  conduct.  "Immorality," 
he  said, "  is  but  a  want  of  success  in  attaining  our  own  happiness.  It  is 
evidently  most  inmioral  for  the  curate  to  be  kissing  yon ;  and  there- 
fore kissing  you  would  not  really  conduce  to  his  happiness.  I  will 
convince  him  of  this  solemn  truth  in  a  very  few  moments.  Then  the 
eoBantial  dig^ty  of  human  nature  will  become  at  once  apparent,  and 
we  shall  all  of  us  at  last  begin  to  be  unspeakably  happy." 
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The  cm-ate,  however,  altogether  decHned  to  be  convmced.  He 
maintamed  stoutly  that  to  kiss  Virginia  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  Humanity  could  offer  him.  "  And  if  it  is  immoral  as  well  as 
pleasant,'*  he  added,  '*  I  should  like  it  all  the  bettor." 

At  this  the  Professor  gave  a  temble  groan ;  he  dropped  almost  faint- 
ing into  a  chair;  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands;  and  murmured  half- 
articulately,  "  Then  I  can't  tell  what  to  do  I  "  In  another  instant, 
however,  he  recovered  himself;  he  fixed  a  dreadful  look  on  the  curate, 
and  said,  **  That  last  statement  of  yours  cannot  be  tine ;  for  if  it  were, 
it  Would  upset  all  my  theories.  It  is  a  fact  that  can  be  proved  and 
verified,  that  if  you  kissed  Virginia  it  would  make  you  miserable." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  curate,  rapidly  moving  towards  her,  "  your 
notion  is  a  remnant  of  superstition ;  I  will  explode  it  by  a  practical 
experiment." 

The  Professor  caught  hold  of  the  curate's  coat-tails,  and  forcibly 
pulled  him  back  into  his  seat. 

"  K  you  dare  attempt  it,"  he  said,  "  I  will  kick  you  soundly,  and, 
shocking,  immoral  man  I   you  will  feel  miserable  enough  then." 

The  curate  was  a  terrible  coward,  and  very  weak  as  well.  "  You 
are  a  great  hulking  fellow,"  he  said,  eyeing  the  Professor ;  "  and  I  am 
of  a  singularly  delicate  build.  I  must,  therefore,  conform  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  and  give  in."  He  said  this  in  a  very  sulky  voice ;  and,  going 
out  of  the  room,  slammed  the  door  after  him. 

A  radiant  expression  suffused  the  face  of  the  Professor.  "  See,"  he 
said  to  Virginia,  "  the  curate's  conversion  is  already  half  accomplished. 
In  a  few  hours  more  he  will  be  rational,  he  will  be  moral,  he  will  be 
solemnly  and  significantly  happy." 

The  Professor  talked  like  this  to  Virginia  the  whole  morning ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  his  arguments  she  declined  to  be  comforted.  '^  It  is  all 
very  well,"  she  said,  "  whilst  you  are  in  the  way.  But  as  soon  as  your 
back  is  turned,  I  know  he  will  be  at  me  again." 

"  Will  you  never,"  said  Paul,  by  this  time  a  Uttle  irritated,  "  will  you 
never  listen  to  exsLCt  thought  1  The  curate  is  now  reflecting ;  and  a 
little  reflection. must  inevitably  convince  him  that  he  does  not  really 
care  to  kiss  you,  and  that  it  would  give  him  very  Uttle  real  pleasure 
to  do  so." 

"Stuff!"  exclaimed  Virginia,  with  a  sudden  vigour  at  which  the 
Professor  was  thimderstruck.  **I  can  tell  you,":  she  went  on,  "that 
better  men  than  he  have  borne  kicks  for  my  sake ;  and  to  kiss  me  is 
the  only  thing  that  that  Uttle  man  cares  about. — What  shall  I  do  I  " 
she  exclaimed  bursting  into  tears.  "  Here  is  one  of  you  insulting  me 
by  trying  to  kiss  me  ;  and  the  other  insulting  me  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  worth  being  kissed  I " 

*^Ah,  me  I"  groaned  the  poor  Professor  in  an  agony,  "here  is  one 
third  of  Humanity  plunged  in  sorrow ;  and  another  third  has  not  yet 
freed  itself  from  vice.     When,  when  will  sublimity  beg^  ?  "    . 
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At  dmner,  however,  things  wore  a  more  prominng  aflpect.  The 
curate  had  been  so  terrified  by  the  Professoi^s  threats,  that  he  hardly 
dared  to  so  much  as  look  at  Virginia;  and  to  make  np  for  it,  he  diank 
an  nnnsoal  quantity  of  champagne,  which  soon  set  him  langhing  and 
chattering  ata  rate  that  was  quite  extraordinary.  Yirginia,  seeing  her- 
self thns  neglected  by  the  curate,  began  to  fear  that,  as  Panl  said,  he 
really  did  not  so  mnch  care  to  loss  her  after  alL  She,  therefore,  pnt 
on  all  her  most  enticing  ways ;  she  talked,  flirted,  and  smiled  her  best, 
and  made  her  most  effective  eyes,  that  the  cnrate  might  see  what 
a  prize  was  for  ever  beyond  his  reach. 

Paul  thought  the  state  of  affSEurs  full  of  ^orious  promise.  Virginia's 
tears  were  dried,  she  had  never  looked  so  radiant  and  exquisite  before. 
The  curate  had  forgone  every  attempt  to  loss  Virginia,  and  yet  he 
seemed  happiness  itself.  The  Professor  took  the  latter  aside,  as  soon 
as  the  meal  was  over,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  holy  state  to  which 
exact  thought  had  conducted  him.  **  You  see,"  he  said,  ^  what  a 
natural  growth  the  loftiest  morality  is.  Virginia  doesn't  want  to  be 
kissed  by  you.  I  should  be  shocked  at  your  doing  so  shocking  a 
thing  as  kissing  her.  K  you  kissed  her,  you  would  make  both  of  us 
miserable ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  you  would  be  in  an  agony 
likewise ;  in  addition  to  which,  I  should  inevitably  kick  you.** 

*'  But,"  said  the  curate,  '^  suppose  I  kissed  Virginia  on  the  sly, — ^I 
merely  put  this  as  an  hypothesis,  remember, — and  that  in  a  little  while 
she  Uked  it,  what  then  t  She  and  I  would  both  be  happy ;  and  you 
ought  to  be  happy  too,  because  we  were." 

'^  Idiot  I "  said  the  Professor.  '*  Virginia  is  another  man's  wife. 
Nobody  really  likes  kissing  another  man's  wife ;  nor  do  wives  ever 
like  kissing  any  one  except  their  husbands.  What  they  really  like  is 
what  Professor  Huxley  calls  ^  the  undefined  but  bright  ideal  of  the 
highest  good,'  which,  as  he  says,  exact  thought  shows  us  is  the  true 
end  of  existence.  But,  pooh  I  what  is  Ihe  use  of  aU  this  talking  t  You 
know  which  way  your  higher  nature  calls  you ;  and,  of  course,  unless 
men  believe  in  God,  they  cannot  help  obeying  their  higher  nature." 

"  I,"  said  the  curate,  "  think  the  belief  in  God  a  degrading  super- 
stition ;  I  think  every  one  an  imbecile  who  believes  a  miracle  possible. 
And  yet  I  do  not  care  two  straws  about  the  highest  good.  What  you 
call  my  lower  nature  is  far  the  strongest ;  I  mean  to  follow  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability ;  and  I  prefer  calling  it  my  higher,  for  the  sake  of  the 
assosiations." 

This  plunged  the  Professor  in  deeper  grief  than  ever.  He  knew  not 
what  to  do.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  verandah,  or  about  the  rooms, 
and  moaned  and  groaned  as  if  he  had  a  violent  toothache.  Virginia 
and  the  curate  asked  what  was  amiss  with  him.  *'  I  am  agonising,''  he 
said, ''  for  the  sake  of  holy,  solemn,  unspeakably  dignified  Humanity.'' 
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The  curate,  seeing  the  Professor  thus  dejected,  by  degrees  took 
heart  agam ;  and  as  Virginia  still  continued  her  fascinating  behaviour 
to  him,  he  resolved  to  try  and  prove  to  her  that,  the  test  of  morality 
being  happiness,  the  most  moral  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  allow 
him  to  kiss  her.  No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  propound  these  views, 
than  the  Professor  gave  over  his  groaning,  seized  the  curate  by  the 
collar,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  room  with  a  -roughness  that  nearly 
throttled  him. 

"  I  was  but  propounding  a  theory— an  opinion,"  gasped  the  curate. 
Surely  tiiought  is  free.  You  will  not  persecute  me  for  my  opinions?  '* 
It  is  not  for  your  opinions,"  said  the  Professor,  "  but  for  the  horrible 
effect  they  might  have.  We  can  only  tolerate  opinions  that  have  no 
possible  consequence.  Tou  may  promulgate  any  of  those  as  much  as 
you  like ;  because  to  do  that  would  be  a  self-regarding  action." 

xn. 

"  Well,"  said  the  curate,  "  if  I  may  not  kiss  Virginia,  I  will  drink 
brandy  instead.  That  will  make  me  happy  enough;  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  radiant." 

He  soon  put  his  resolve  into  practice.  He  got  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
he  sat  himself  down  xmder  a  palm-tree,  and  told  the  Professor  he  was 
going  to  make  an  afternoon  of  it. 

"  FooUsh  man !"  said  the  Professor  ;  "  I  was  never  drunk  myself,  it 
is  true ;  but  I  know  that  to  get  drunk  makes  one's  head  ache  horribly. 
To  get  drunk  is,  therefore,  horribly  immoral ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
permit  it." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  curate ;  "  it  is  a  self-regarding  action.  No- 
body's head  will  ache  but  mine ;  so  that  is  my  own  look-out.  I  have 
been  expelled  from  school,  from  college,  and  from  my  first  curacy  for 
drinking.  So  I  know  well  enough  the  balance  of  pains  and  pleasures.^' 

Here  he  pulled  out  his  brandy  bottle,  and  applied  his  lips  to  it. 

"  Oh,  Humanity !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  solemn  this  brandy  tastes  I" 

Matters  went  on  Uke  this  for  several  days.  The  curate  was  too 
much  frightened  to  again  approach  Virginia.  Virginia  at  last  became 
convinced  that  he  did  not  care  about  kissing  her.  Her  vanity  was 
wounded,  and  she  became  sullen  ;  and  this  made  the  Professor  sullen 
also.  In  fact,  two  thirds  of  Hiunanity  were  overcast  with  gloom. 
The  only  happy  section  of  it  was  the  curate,  who  alternately  smoked 
and  drank  all  day  long. 

"The  nasty  Kttle  beast!"  said  Virginia  to  the  Professor;  "he  is 
nearly  always  drunk.  I  am  beginning  quite  to  Uke  you,  Paul,  by 
comparison  with  him.  Let  us  turn  him  out,  and  not  let  him  Hve  in  the 
cottage." 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  for  he  is  one  third  of  Humanity.  You 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  solidarity  of  mankind.  His  existence, 
however,  I  admit  is  a  great  difficulty." 

vol*.  XXXII.  c 
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One  day  at  dinner,  however,  Paul  came  in  radiant. 

"Oh  holy,  oh  happy  event!"  he  exclaimed;  "all  will  go  right 
at  last." 

Virginia  inquired  anxiously  what  had  happened,  and  Paul  informed 
her  that  the  curate,  who  had  got  more  drunk  than  usual  that  afternoon, 
had  fallen  over  a  cliflF,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  What  event,"  he-  asked,  "  could  be  more  charming — more  un- 
speakably holy  ?  It  bears  about  it  every  mark  of  sanctity.  It  is  for 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Come,"  he  continued, 
"  let  us  begin  our  love-feast.  Let  us  each  seek  the  happiness  of  the 
other.     Let  us  instantly  be  sublime  and  happy." 


xni. 

"  Let  us  prepare  ourselves,"  said  Paul  solemnly,  as  they  sat  down  to 
dinner,  "  for  realizing  to  the  full  the  essential  dignity  of  Humanity — 
that  grand  Sire,  which  has  come,  in  the  course  of  progress,  to  consist  of 
you  and  me.  Every  condition  of  happiness  that  modem  thinkers  have 
dreamed  of  is  now  fulfilled.  We  have  but  to  seek  each  the  happiness 
of  the  other,  and  we  shall  both  be  in  a  solemn,  a  significant,  and  un- 
speakable state  of  rapture.  See,  here  is  an  exquisite  leg  of  mutton. 
I,"  said  Paul,  who  liked  the  fat  best,  "  will  give  up  all  the  fat  to  you." 

"  And  I,"  said  Virginia,  resignedly,  "  will  give  up  all  the  lean 
to  you." 

A  few  mouthfuls  made  Virginia  feel  sick.  "  I  confess," said  she,  "I 
can't  get  on  with  this  fat." 

"  I  confess,"  the  Professor  answered,  "  I  don't  exactly  like  this  lean.'^ 

"  Then  let  us,"  said  Virginia,  "  be  like  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife." 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor,  meditatively,  "  that  is  quite  inadmissible. 
For  in  that  case  we  should  be  egoistic  hedonists.  However,  for  to-day 
it  shall  bo  as  you  say.     I  will  think  of  something  better  to-morrow." 

Next  day  he  and  Virginia  had  a  chicken  apiece ;  only  Virginia's 
was  put  before  Paul,  and  Pauls  before  Virginia  ;  and  they  each  walked 
round  the  table  to  supply  each  other  with  the  sUghtest  necessaries. 

"  Ah  I"  cried  Paul,  "  this  is  altruism  indeed.  I  think  already  I  can 
feel  the  sublimity  beginning." 

Virginia  Uked  this  rather  better.  But  soon  she  committed  the  sin 
of  taking  for  herself  the  Uver  of  Paul's  chicken.  As  soon  as  she  had 
eaten  the  whole  of  it  her  conscience  began  to  smite  her.  She  con- 
fessed her  sin  to  Paul,  and  inquired,  with  some  anxiety,  if  he  thought 
she  would  go  to  hell  for  it.  "  Metaphorically,"  said  Paul,  "  you  have 
already  done  so.  You  are  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  you 
would  have  had  in  giving  that  liver  to  me,  and  also  by  your  know- 
ledge of  my  knowledge  of  your  folly  in  foregoing  the  pleasure." 

Virginia  was  much  reUeved  by  this  answer;  she  at  once  took 
several  more  of  the  Professor  s  choicest  bits,  and  was  happy  in  the 
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thought  that  her  sine  were  expiated  in  the  very  act  of  their  cora- 
missioD,  by  the  latent  pain  she  felt  persuaded  they  were  attended  by. 
Feeling  that  this  was  sufficient,  she  took  care  not  to  add  Paul's  dis- 
approval to  her  punishment,  so  she  never  told  him  again. 

For  a  short  time  this  practice  of  altruism  seemed  to  Virginia  to  have 
many  advantages.  But  though  the  Professor  was  always  exclaiming, 
"How  significant  is  human  life  by  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution!" 
she  very  soon  found  it  a  trifle  dull.  Luckily,  however,  she  hit  upon 
a  new  method  of  exercising  morality,  and,  as  the  Professor  fully 
admitted,  of  giving  it  a  yet  more  solemn  significance. 

The  Professor  having  by  some  accident  lost  his  razors,  his  moustaches 
had  begun  to  grow  profusely ;  and  Virginia  had  watched  them  with  a 
deep,  but  half-conscious  admiration.  At  last,  in  a  happy  moment,  she 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  Paul  I  do  let  me  wax  the  ends  for  you."  Paul  at  first 
giggled,  blushed,  and  protested,  but  as  Virginia  assured  him  it  would 
make  her  happy,  he  consented.  "  Then,"  she  said,  "  you  will  know 
that  I  am  happy,  and  that  in  return  will  make  you  happy  also.  Ah  I " 
ahe  exclaimed  when  the  operation  was  over,  "do  go  and  examine  your- 
self in  the  glass.  I  declare  you  look  exactly  like  Jack  Barley — Barley 
Sugar,  as  we  used  to  call  him — of  the  Blues." 

Virginia  smiled ;  suddenly  she  blushed ;  the  Professor  blushed  also. 
To  cover  the  blushes  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  his  hair.  "  It 
will  make  me  so  much  happier,  Paul,"  she  said.  The  Professor  again 
assented,  that  he  might  make  Virginia  happy,  and  that  she  might  be 
happy  in  knowing  that  he  was  happy  in  promoting  her  happiness. 
At  last  the  Professor,  shy  and  awkward  as  he  was,  was  emboldened 
to  ofier  to  do  Virginia's  hair  in  return.  She  allowed  him  to  arrange 
her  fringe,  and  as  she  found  he  did  no  great  harm  to  it,  she  let  him 
repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  he  Uked. 

A  week  thus  passed,  full,  as  the  Professor  said,  of  infinite  solemnity. 
"  I  admit,  Paul,"  sighed  Virginia,  "  that  this  altruism,  as  you  call  it,  is 
very  touching.  I  like  it  very  much.  But,"  she  added,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "are  you  quite  sure,  Paul,  that  it  is  perfectly 
moral  1 " 

"Moral  1 "  echoed  the  Professor,  "moral !  Why  exact  thought  shows 
us  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  all  morality  I " 


xrv. 

Matters  now  went  on  charmingly.  All  existence  seemed  to  take  a 
richer  colouring,  and  there  was  something,  Paul  said,  which,  in  Pro- 
fessor TyndalFs  words,  "  gave  fulness  and  tone  to  it,  but  which  he 
could  neither  analyze  nor  comprehend."  But  at  last  a  change  came. 
One  morning,  whilst  Virginia  was  arranging  Paul's  moustaches,  she 
was  frightened  almost  in,to  afit  by  a  sudden  apparition  at  the  window. 
It  was  a  hideous  hairy  figure,  perfectly  naked  but  for  a  band  of  silver 

c  2 
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which  it  wore  round  its  neck.  For  a  moment  it  did  nothing  but  grin 
and  stare ;  then  it  flung  into  Virginia's  lap  a  filthy  piece  of  carrion, 
and  in  an  instant  it  had  bounded  away  with  an  almost  miraculous 
activity. 

Virginia  screamed  with  disgust  and  terror,  and  clung  to  Paul's 
knees  for  protection.  He  seemed  unmoved  and  preoccupied.  All 
at  once,  to  her  intense  surprise,  she  saw  his  face  light  up  with  an 
expression  of  triumphant  eagerness.  "  The  missing  link ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  the  missing  link  at  last  1     Thank  God 1  beg  pardon  for 

my  unspeakable  blasphemy — I  mean,  thank  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  no  control.  I  must  this  instant  go  out  and  hunt  for  it.  Give 
me  some  provisions  in  a  knapsack,  for  I  will  not  come  back  till  I  have 
caught  it." 

This  was  a  fearful  blow  to  Virginia.  She  fell  at  Paul's  feet  weepmg, 
and  besought  him  in  piteous  accents  that  he  would  not  thus  abandon 
her. 

"  I  must,"  said  the  Professor,  solemnly ;  "  for  I  am  going  in  pursuit 
of  Truth.  To  arrive  at  Tiiith  is  man's  perfect  and  most  rapturous 
happiness.  You  must  surely  know  that,  even  if  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  it  to  you.  To  pursue  truth — ^holy  truth  for  holy  truth's  sake — ^is  a 
more  solemn  pleasure  than  even  frizzling  your  hair." 

"Oh,"  cried  Virginia,  hysterically,  "I  ^on't  care  two  straws  for 
truth.     What  on  earth  is  the  good  of  it  V 

"  It  is  its  own  end,"  said  the  Professor.  "  It  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward.  I  must  be  off  at  once  in  search  of  it.  Good-bye  for 
the  present.  Seek  truth  on  your  own  accoimt,  and  be  unspeakably 
happy  also,  because  you  know  that  I  am  seeking  it." 

The  Professor  remained  away  for  three  daysl  For  the  first  two  of 
them  Virginia  was  inconsolable.  She  wandered  about  moumfuUy 
with  her  head  dejected.  She  very  often  sighed;  she  very  often 
uttered  the  name  of  Paul.  At  last  she  surprised  herself  by  exclaiming 
aloud  to  the  irresponsive  soUtude,  "  Oh,  Paul,  until  you  were  gone,  I 
never  knew  how  passionately  I  loved  you !"  No  sooner  were  these 
words  out  of  her  mouth  than  she  stood  still,  horror-stricken.  "  Alas !" 
she  cried,  "  and  have  I  really  come  to  this  !  I  am  in  a  state  of  deadly 
sin,  and  there  is  no  priest  here  to  confess  to  !  I  must  conquer  my  for- 
bidden love  as  best  I  may.    But,  ah  me,  what  a  guilty  thing  I  am  I" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  tin  box  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's, marked  "  Private,"  which  he  always  kept  carefully  locked,  and 
which  had  before  now  excited  her  curiosity.  Suddenly  she  became 
conscious  of  a  new  impulse.  "  I  will  pursue  tnith  I"  she  exclaimed. 
**  I  will  break  that  box  open,  and  I  will  see  what  is  inside  it.  Ah  1" 
she  added,  as  with  the  aid  of  the  poker  she  at  last  wrenched  off  the 
padlock,  "  Paul  may  be  right  after  all.  There  is  more  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  than  I  thought  tiiere  was." 

The  box  was  full  of  papers,  letters,  and  diaries,  the  greater  part  of 
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which  were  marked  "  Strictly  private."  Seeing  this,  Virginia's  appe- 
tite for  truth  became  keener  than  ever.  She  instantly  began  her 
researches.  The  more  she  read,  the  more  eager  she  became ;  and  the 
more  private  appeared  the  nature  of  the  documents,  the  more  in- 
satiable did  her  thirst  for  truth  grow.  To  her  extreme  sui-prise,  she 
gathered  that  the  Professor  had  begun  life  as  a  clergyman.  There 
were  several  photographs  of  him  in  his  surplice;  and  a  number  of 
devout  prayers,  apparently  composed  by  himself  for  his  own  peraonal 
use.     This  discoverv  was  the  result  of  her  labours. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  "  it  is  one  of  extreme  significance.  If  Paul 
was  a  priest  once,  he  must  be  a  priest  now.  Orders  are  indelible — ^at 
least  in  the  Church  of  England  I  know  they  are." 


XV. 

Paul  came  back,  to  Virginia's  extreme  relief,  without  the  missing 
link.  But  he  was  still  radiant  in  spite  of  his  failure ;  for  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  said,  a  place  where  the  creature  had  apparently  slept,  and 
he  had  collected  in  a  card-paper  box  a  large  number  of  its  parasites. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Virginia,  "  that  you  have  not  found  the  missing 
link:  though  as  to  thinking  that  we  really  came  from  monkeys,  of 
course  that  is  too  absurd.  Now  if  you  could  have  brought  me  a  nice 
monkey,  I  should  really  have  liked  that.     The  Bishop  has  promised 

that  I  shall  have  a  darling  one,  if  I  ever  reach  him — ah  me ! — ^if 

Paul,"  continued  Virginia,  in  a  very  solenm  voice,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  do  you  know  that  whilst  you  have  been  away  I  have  been  pursuing 
truth  ?     I  rather  liked  it ;  and  I  found  it  very,  very  significant." 

"  Oh,  joy  1"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "  Oh,  imspeakable  radiance  ! 
Oh  holy,  oh  essentially  dignified  Humanity  1  it  will  very  soon  be 
perfect !     Tell  me,  Virginia,  what  truths  have  you  been  discovering  ?" 

*'  One  truth  about  you,  Paul,"  said  Virginia,  very  gravely,  "  and  one 
truth  about  me.    I  bum — oh,  I  bum  to  tell  them  to  you !" 

The  Professor  was  enraptured  to  hear  that  one  half  of  Humanity 
had  been  studying  human  nature ;  and  he  began  asking  Virginia  if 
her  discoveries  belonged  to  the  domain  of  historical  or  biological 
science.  Meanwhile  Virginia  had  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and  was  exclaiming  in  piteous  accents — 

**  By  my  fault,  by  my  own  fault,  by  my  very  grievous  fault,  holy 
father,  I  confess  to  you " 

"  Is  the  woman  mad  ?"  cried  the  Professor,  starting  up  from  his  seat. 

"  You  are  a  priest,  Paul,"  said  Virginia ;  "  that  is  one  of  the  things 
I  have  discovered.  I  am  in  a  state  of  deadly  sin ;  that  is  the  other : 
and  I  must  and  will  confess  to  you.  Once  a  priest,  always  a  priest. 
Yon  cannot  get  rid  of  your  orders,  and  you  must  and  shall  hear  me." 

**  I  was  once  in  orders,  it  is  true,"  said  Paul,  reluctantly ;  "  but  how 
you  find  out  my  miserable  secret  I " 
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'*  In  iny  zeal  for  truth,"  said  Virginia,  "  I  broke  open  your  tin  box  ; 
I  read  all  your  letters ;  I  looked  at  your  early  photographs ;  I  saw  all 
your  beautiful  prayers." 

"You  broke  open  my  box!"  cried  the  Professor.  "You  read  my 
letters  and  my  private  papers  1  Oh,  horrible  1  oh,  immoral  1  What 
shall  we  do  if  half  Humanity  has  no  feeling  of  honour?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Virginia,  "  it  was  all  for  the  love  of  truth— of  solemn 
and  holy  truth.  I  sacrificed  every  other  feeling  for  that.  But  I  have 
not  told  you  my  truth  yet ;  and  I  am  determined  you  shall  hear  it,  or 
I  must  still  remain  in  my  sins.  Paul,  I  am  a  married  woman ;  and  I 
discover,  in  spite  of  that,  that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  you.  My 
husband,  it  is  true,  is  far  away ;  and,  whatever  we  do,  he  could  never 
possibly  be  the  wiser.  But  I  am  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  nevertheless; 
and  I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  if  you  would  only  kiss  me." 

*'  Woman  I"  exclaimed  Paul,  aghast  with  fright  and  horror,  "  do  you 
dare  to  abuse  truth,  by  turning  it  to  such  base  purposes?" 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  clever,"  Virginia  went  on,  "  and  when  the  ends  of 
your  moustaches  are  waxed,  you  look  positively  handsome ;  and  I 
love  you  so  deeply  and  so  tenderly,  that  I  shall  certainly  go  to  hell  if 
you  do  not  give  me  absolution." 

At  this  the  Professor  jumped  up,  and,  staring  very  hard  at  Virginia, 
asked  her  if,  after  all  that  he  had  said  on  the  ship,  she  really  believed 
in  such  exploded  fallacies  as  hell,  God,  and  priestcraft. 

She  reminded  him  that  he  had  preached  there  without  a  surplice,  and 
that  she  had  therefore  not  thought  it  right  to  listen  to  a  word  he  said. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  Professor,  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief,  "  I  see  it  all 
now.  How  can  Humanity  ever  be  imspealcably  holy  so  long  as  one  half 
of  it  grovels  in  dreams  of  an  unspeakably  holy  God  ?  As  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  truly  says,  a  want  of  faith  in  *  the  essential  dignity  of  man 
is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  the  enervating  influence  of  this  dream 
of  a  celestial  glory.'"  The  Professor  accordingly  re-deUvered  to 
Virginia  the  entire  substance  of  his  lectures  in  the  ship.  He  fully 
impressed  on  her  that  all  the  intellect  of  the  world  was  on  the  side 
of  Himianity ;  and  that  God's  existence  could  be  disproved  with 
a  box  of  chemicals.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  her 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  and  extremely  unexacting 
in  her  demands  for  proof.  In  a  few  days,  she  had  not  a  remnant 
of  supei-stition  left.  "  At  last  I "  exclaimed  the  Professor ;  "  it  has 
come  at  last  I    Unspeakable  happiness  will  surely  begin  now." 


XVI. 

.  No  one  now  could  possibly  be  more  emancipated  than  Virginia. 
She  tittered  all  day  long,  and  whenever  the  Professor  asked  her  why, 
she  always  told  him  she  was  thinking  of  *^  an  intelligent  First  Cause," 
a  conception  which  she  said  "was  really  quite  killing."    But  when 
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her  first  buret  of  intellectual  excitement  was  over,  she  became  more 
serious.  "  All  thought,  Paul,"  she  said,  **  is  valuable  mainly  because  it 
leads  to  action.  Come,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  beauty,  and  let  us  kiss 
each  other  all  day  long.  Let  us  enjoy  the  charming  license  which 
exact  thought  shows  us  we  shall  never  be  punished  for." 

This  was  a  result  of  freedom  that  the  Professor  had  never  bargained 
for.  He  could  not  understand  it ;  "  because,"  he  argued,  "  if  people 
were  to  reason  in  that  way,  morality  would  at  once  cease  to  be 
possible."  But  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world  lately,  that  he  soon 
recovered  himself ;  and,  recollecting  that  immorahty  was  only  ignorance, 
he  began  to  show  Virginia  where  her  error  lay — her  one  remaining 
error.  "  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  ignorant  of  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  exact  thought — the  distinction  it  has  established 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  pleasures.  Philosophers,  who  have 
thought  the  whole  thing  over  in  their  studies,  have  become  sure  that 
as  soon  as  the  latter  are  presented  to  men  they  will  at  once  leave  all 
and  follow  them." 

"  They  must  be  very  nice  pleasures,"  said  Virginia,  "  if  they  would 
make  me  leave  kissing  you  for  the  sake  of  them*" 

"  They  are  nice,"  said  the  Professor.  **  They  are  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  the  intellect,  and  the  glorious  apprehension  of  tinith. 
Compared  with  these,  kissing  me  would  be  quite  insipid.  Remain 
here  for  a  moment,  whilst  I  go  to  fetch  something;  and  you  shall  then 
begin  to  tarste  them." 

In  a  few  moments  Paul  came  back  again,  and  found  Virginia  in  a 
state  of  intense  expectancy. 

**  Now "  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly. 

"  Now "  exclaimed  Virginia,  with  a  beating  heart. 

The  Professor  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  slowly  forth 
from  it  an  object  which  Virginia  knew  well.  It  reminded  her  of  the 
most  innocent  period  of  her  life  ;  but  she  hated  the  very  sight  of  it 
none  the  less.    It  was  a  Colenso's  Arithmetic. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Professor,  "  no  truths  are  so  pure  and  necessary  as 
those  of  mathematics ;  you  shall  at  once  begin  the  glorious  apprehen- 
sion of  them." 

"  Oh,  Paul,"  cried  Virginia,  in  an  agony,  "  but  I  really  don't  care  for 
truth  at  all ;  and  you  know  that  when  I  broke  your  tin  box  open  and 
read  your  private  letters  in  my  search  for  it,  you  were  very  angry 
with  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  Paul,  holding  up  his  finger,  "  but  those  were  not  neces- 
sary truths.  Truths  about  human  action  and  character  are  not 
necessary  truths ;  therefore  men  of  science  care  nothing  about  them, 
and  they  have  no  place  in  scientific  systems  of  ethics.  Pure  truths  are 
of  avery  different  character;  and  however  much  you  may  misunderstand 
your  own  inclinations,  you  can  really  care  for  nothing  so  much  as  doing 
a  few  sums.     I  will  set  you  some  very  easy  ones  to  begin  with ;  and 
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you  shall  do  them  by  yourself,  whilst  I  magnify  in  the  next  room  the 
parasites  of  the  missing  link." 

Virginia  saw  that  there  was  no  help  for  it.  She  did  her  sums  by 
herself  the  whole  morning,  which,  as  at  school  she  had  been  very  good 
at  arithmetic,  was  not  a  hard  task  for  her ;  and  Paul  magnified  para* 
sites  in  the  next  room,  and  prepared  slides  for  his  microscope. 

When  they  met  again,  Paul  began  skipping  and  dancing,  as  if  h& 
had  gone  quite  out  of  his  senses ;  and  every  now  and  then  between 
the  skips,  he  gave  a  sepulchral  groan.  Virginia  asked  him,  in  astonish- 
ment, what  on  earth  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"  Matter  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  Humanity  is  at  last  perfect !  All 
the  evils  of  existence  are  removed ;  we  neither  of  us  believe  in  a  God 
or  a  celestial  future ;  and  we  are  both  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher 
pleasures,  and  the  apprehension  of  scientific  truth.  And  therefore  I 
skip  because  Humanity  is  so  unspeakably  happy ;  and  I  groan  because 
it  is  so  imspeakably  solemn." 

"  Alas,  alas  I"  cried  Virginia,  '*  and  would  not  you  like  to  kiss  me  ?" 

*'  No,"  said  the  Professor,  sternly ;  *'  and  you  would  not  like  me  to 
kiss  you.  It  is  impossible  that  one  half  of  Humanity  should  prefer 
the  pleasure  of  unlawful  love  to  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  scientific 
truths." 

"  But,"  pleaded  Virginia,  "  cannot  wo  enjoy  both  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  for  if  I  began  to  kiss  you,  I  should  soon 
not  care  two  straws  about  the  parasites  of  the  missing  link." 

"  Well,"  said  Virginia,  "  it  is  nice  of  you  to  say  that ;  but  still 

Ah  me !" 

xvn. 

Virginia  was  preparing,  with  a  rueful  face,  to  resume  her  enjoyment 
of  the  higher  pleasures,  when  a  horrible  smell,  like  that  of  an  open 
drain,  was  suddenly  blown  in  through  the  window. 

"  Oh,  rapture  I "  cried  the  Professor,  as  Virginia  was  stopping  her  nose 
with  her  handkerchief,  "  I  smell  the  missing  link."  And  in  another 
instant  he  was  gone. 

*'  Well,"  said  Virginia,  "  here  is  one  comfort.  Whilst  Paul  is  away 
I  shall  be  reheved  from  the  higher  pleasures.  Alas  1 "  she  cried,  as  she 
flung  herself  down  on  the  sofa,  "he  is  so  nice-looking,  and  such  an 
enlightened  thinker.  But  it  is  plain  he  has  never  loved,  or  else  very 
cei'tainly  he  would  love  again." 

Paul  returned  in  about  a  couple  of  houre,  again  unsuccessful  in  his 
search. 

"Ah,"  cried  Virginia,  "I  am  so  glad  you  have  not  caught  the 
creature!" 

"  Glad,"  echoed  the  Professor,  "  glad !  Do  you  know  that  till  I 
have  caught  the  missing  link  the  cause  of  glorious  truth  will  su£fer 
grievously  ?    The  missing  link  is  the  token  of  the  solemn  fact  of  our 
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origin  from  inorganic  matter.  I  did  catch  one  blessed  glimpse  of 
him.  He  had  certainly  a  silver  band  about  his  neck.  He  was  about 
three  feet  high.  He  was  rolling  in  a  lump  of  carrion.  It  is  through 
him  that  we  are  related  to  the  stars — the  holy,  the  glorious  stars, 
about  which  we  know  so  Uttle." 

"  Bother  the  stars!"  said  Virginia ;  "  I  couldn't  bear,  Paul,  that  any- 
thing should  come  between  you  and  me.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  and  longing  for  you  the  whole  time  you  have  been  away." 

**  What ! "  cried  Paul,  "  and  how  have  you  been  able  to  forego  the 
pleasures  of  the  intellect  1" 

**  I  have  deserted  them,"  cried  Virginia,  "  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  which  I  gathered  from  you  were  also  very  ennobHng. 
And  I  found  they  were  so ;  for  I  have  been  imagining  that  you  loved 
me.  Why  is  the  reality  less  ennobling  than  the  imagination  ?  Paul, 
you  shall  love  me ;  I  will  force  you  to  love  me.  It  will  make  us  both 
80  happy :  we  shall  never  go  to  hell  for  it ;  and  it  cannot  possibly 
cause  the  shghtest  scandal." 

The  Professor  was  more  bewildered  than  ever  by  these  appeals. 
He  wondered  how  Humanity  would  ever  get  on  if  one  half  of  it  cared 
nothing  for  pure  truth,  and  persisted  in  following  the  vulgar  impulses 
that  had  been  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  its  benighted  past — 
that  is  to  say,  those  ages  of  its  existence  of  which  any  record  has  been 
preserved  for  us.     Luckily,  however,  Virginia  came  to  his  assistance. 

"  I  think  I  know,  Paul,"  she  said,  "  why  I  do  not  care  as  I  should  do 
for  the  intellectual  pleasures.  We  have  been  both  seeking  them  by 
ourselves ;  and  we  have  been  therefore  egoistic  hedonists.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  you  say,  that  selfishness  is  a  despicable  thing.  Let  me,"  she 
went  on,  sitting  down  beside  him,  *'  look  through  your  microscope 
along  with  you.  I  think  perhaps,  if  we  shared  the  pleasure,  the 
missing  link's  parasites  might  have  some  interest  for  me." 

The  Professor  was  overjoyed  at  this  proposal.  The  two  sat  down 
side  by  side,  and  tried  their  best  to  look  simultaneously  through  the 
eye-piece  of  the  microscope.  Virginia  in  a  moment  expressed  herself 
much  satisfied.  It  is  true  they  saw  nothing;  but  their  cheeks 
touched.  The  Professor  too  seemed  contented ;  and  said  they  should 
both  be  in  a  state  of  rapture  when  they  had  got  the  right  focus.  At 
last  Virginia  whispered,  with  a  soft  smile — 

"  Suppose  we  put  that  nasty  microscope  aside ;  it  is  only  in  the 
way.  And  then,  oh,  Paul !  dear  love,  dove  of  a  Paul  I  we  can  kiss  each 
other  to  our  hearts'  content." 

Paul  thought  Virginia  quite  incorrigible,  and  rushed  headlong  out 
of  the  room. 

xvm. 

**  Alas  I "  cried  Paul,  "  what  can  be  done  to  convince  one  half  of 
Humanity  that  it  is  really  devoted  to  the  higher  pleasures  and  does 
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not  care  for  the  lower — at  least  nothing  to  epeak  of?  "  The  poor  man 
was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  perplexity,  and  felt  well-nigh  distracted. 
At  last  a  light  broke  in  on  him.  He  remembered  that  as  one  of  his 
most  revered  mastei-s,  Professor  Tyndall,  had  admitted,  a  great  part 
of  Humanity  woidd  always  need  a  rehgion,  and  that  Virginia  now  had 
none.  He  at  once  rushed  back  to  her.  "  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  all  is 
explained  now.  You  cannot  be  in  love  with  me,  for  that  would  be 
unlawful  passion.  Unlawful  passion  is  unreasonable,  and  unreasonable 
passion  would  quite  upset  a  system  of  pure  reason,  which  is  what 
exact  thought  shows  us  is  soon  going  to  govern  the  world.  No !  the 
emotions  that  you  fancy  are  directed  to  me  are  in  reality  cosmic  emo- 
tion— ^in  other  words  are  the  reasonable  religion  of  the  future.  I  must 
now  initiate  you  in  its  solemn  and  unspeakably  significant  worship." 

"  Religion  ! "  exclaimed  Virginia,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  "  It  is  not  kind  of  you  to  be  making  fun  of  me.  There  is  no 
God,  no  soul,  and  no  supernatural  order,  and  above  all  there  is  no  hell. 
How  then  can  you  talk  to  me  about  rehgion  ?  " 

"  You,"  replied  Paul,  ''  are  associating  religion  with  theology,  as 
indeed  the  world  hitherto  always  has  done.  But  those  two  things,  as 
Professor  Huxley  well  observes,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.  *  It  may  be,'  says  that  great  teacher,  *  that  the  object  of 
a  man's  rehgion  is  an  ideal  of  sensual  enjoyment,  or ' " 

"  Ah !  "  cried  Virginia,  « that  is  my  rehgion,  Paul." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  rephed  Paul ;  "  that  cannot  be  the  religion  of  half 
Humanity,  else  high,  holy,  solemn,  awful  morahty  would  never  be  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  basis.  See,  the  night  has  fallen,  the  glorious  moon 
has  arisen,  the  stupendous  stars  are  sparkling  in  the  firmament.  Come 
down  with  me  to  the  sea-shore,where  we  maybe  face  to  face  with  nature, 
and  I  will  show  you  then  what  true  rehgion — ^what  true  worship  is." 

The  two  went  out  together.  They  stood  on  the  smooth  sands, 
which  gUttered  white  and  silvery  in  the  dazzhng  moonhght.  All  was 
hushed.  The  gentle  murmur  of  the  trees,  and  the  soft  splash  of  the 
sea,  seemed  only  to  make  the  silence  audible.  The  Professor  paused 
close  beside  Virginia,  and  took  her  hand.  Virginia  liked  that,  and 
thought  that  rehgion  without  theology  was  not  perhaps  so  bad  after  all. 
Meanwhile  Paul  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  moon.  Then  in  a  voice 
almost  broken  with  emotion,  he  whispered,  "  The  prayer  of  the  man  of 
science,  it  has  been  said,  must  be  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort. 
He  who  said  that  was  wrong.  It  need  not  be  silent ;  it  need  only  be 
inarticulate.  I  have  discovered  an  audible  and  a  reasonable  hturgy 
which  will  give  utterance  to  the  ftdl  to  the  rehgion  of  exact  thought. 
Let  us  both  join  our  voices,  and  let  us  croon  at  the  moon." 

The  Professor  at  once  began  a  long,  low  howling.  Virginia  joined 
him,  until  she  was  out  of  breath. 

'*  Oh,  Paul,"  she  said  at  last,  ^'  is  this  more  rational  than  the  Lord's 
Prayer t" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "for  we  can  analyze  and  comprehend 
that ;  but  true  reUgious  feeling,  as  Professor  Tyndall  tells  us,  we  can 
neither  analyze  nor  comprehend.  See  how  big  nature  is,  and  how 
Kttle — ah,  how  little! — ^we  know  about  it.  Is  it  not  solemn,  and 
sublime,  and  awful  ?     Come,  let  us  howl  again." 

The  Professor's  devotional  fervour  grew  every  moment.  At 
last  he  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  began  hooting  like  an  owl, 
till  it  seemed  tl^at  all  the  island  echoed  to  him.  The  louder  Paul 
hooted  and  howled,  the  more  near  did  he  draw  to  Virginia. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  put  his  arm  about  her  waist,  "  it  is  in  solemn 
moments  like  this  that  the  soUdarity  of  mankind  becomes  most 
apparent." 

Virginia,  during  the  last  few  moments,  had  stuck  her  fingers  in  her 
ears.  She  now  took  them  out,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  Paul's 
neck,  tried,  with  her  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  to  make  another  little  hoot ; 
but  the  sound  her  Hps  formed  was  much  more  Hke  a  kiss.  The  power 
of  religion  was  at  last  too  much  for  Paul. 

"  For  the  sake  of  cosmic  emotion,"  he  exclaimed,  "  0  other  half 
of  Humanity,  and  for  the  sake  of  rational  religion,  I  will  kiss  you." 

The  Professor  was  bending  down  his  face  over  her,  when,  as  if  by 
magic,  he  started,  stopped,  and  remained  as  one  petiified.  Amidst 
the  sharp  silence,  there  rang  a  hmnan  shout  from  the  rocks. 

"Oh !"  shrieked  Virginia,  falling  on  her  knees,  "  it  is  a  mimcle  !  it 
is  a  miracle  I  God  is  angry  with  us  for  pretending  that  we  do  not 
believe  on  him." 

The  Professor  was  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  but  he  struggled  with  his 
perturbation  manfully. 

"It  is  not  a  miracle,"  he  cried,  "but  an  hallucination.  It  is  an 
axiom  with  exact  thinkers  that  all  proofs  of  the  miraculous  are 
hallucinations." 

"  See,"  shrieked  Virginia  again,  "they  are  coming,  they  are  coming. 
Do  not  you  see  them?" 

Paul  looked,  and  there,  sure  enough,  were  two  figures,  a  male  and  a 
female,  advancing  slowly  towards  them,  across  the  moonlit  sand. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  cried  Paul ;  "  it  cannot  possibly  be  anything.  I 
protest,  in  the  name  of  science,  that  it  is  an  optical  delusion." 

Suddenly  the  female  figure  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God,  it  is  he  ! " 

In  another  moment  the  male  figure  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God,  it  is 
she  I " 

"  My  husband  ! "  gasped  Virginia. 

"  My  wife ! "  rephed  the  bishop  (for  it  was  none  other  than  he). 
"Welcome  to  Chasuble  Island.  By  the  blessing  of  God  it  is  on  your 
own  home  you  have  been  wrecked,  and  you  have  been  living  in  the 
very  house  that  I  had  intended  to  prepare  for  you.  Providentially, 
too,  Professor  Damley's  wife  has  called  here,  in  her  search  for  her 
husband,  who  has  overstayed  his  time.     See,  my  love,  my  dove,  my 
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beauty,  here  is  the  monkey  I  promised  you  as  a  pet,  which  broke 
loose  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  I  was  in  the  act  of  looking  for  when 
your  joint  cries  attracted  us,  and  we  found  you." 

A  yell  of  delight  here  broke  from  the  Professor.  The  eyes  of  the 
three  others  were  turned  on  him,  and  he  was  seen  embracing  wildly  a 
monkey  which  the  bishop  led  by  a  chain.  "  The  missing  link  1 "  he 
exclaimed,  '^  the  missing  link ! " 

**  Nonsense  1"  cried  the  sharp  tones  of  a  lady  with  a  jgreen  gown  and 
grey  cork-screw  curls.  "  It  is  nothing  but  a  monkey  that  the  good 
bishop  has  been  trying  to  tame  for  his  wife.  Don't  you  see  her  name 
engraved  on  the  collar  r' 

The  shrill  accents  acted  like  a  charm  upon  Paul.  He  sprang  away 
from  the  creature  that  he  had  been  just  caressing.  He  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  Virginia's  lovely  form,  her  exquisite  toilette,  and  her 
melting  eyes.  Then  he  turned  wildly  to  the  green  gown  and  the 
grey  cork-screw  curls.  Sorrow  and  superstition  he  felt  were  again 
invading  Humanity.  "  Alas  1 "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I  do  now  indeed 
believe  in  hell." 

"  And  I,"  cried  Virginia,  with  much  greater  tact,  and  mahing  into 
the  arms  of  her  bishop,  "  once  more  believe  in  heaven." 

W.  H.  Mallook. 
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THE  main  object  of  my  recent  researches  in  India,  has  been  to 
inquire  into  the  principal  modern  forms  of  Indian  religious  life 
and  practice.  Such  investigations  as  I  have  hitherto  made  have  con- 
vinced me  that  we  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
lat^r  development  and  present  drift  of  the  religious  creeds  of  India, 
their  various  sectarian  differences,  and  their  effect  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  profess  them.  Nor  have  we  sufficient  data 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  modifications  in  Indian 
religious  thought  effected  by  contact  with  Christianity,  by  the  spread 
of  education,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  European  scientific  knowledge. 
The  whole  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  We  rulers  of  India 
see  it  through  a  glass  darkly ;  or,  at  any  rate,  see  it  reflected  very 
dimly  in  the  mirror  of  our  superficial  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
world.  Close  and  confidential  intimacy  with  all  classes  of  the  natives 
is  necessary  to  its  adequate  elucidation.  Nor  can  the  investigation  be 
prosecuted  satisfactorily  without  collateml  inquiries  into  the  present 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  I  propose 
to  preface  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phases  of  Indian 
religiqus  life  by  a  cursory  review  of  the  material  and  moral  progress 
of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Clive,  asserts  that  every  English 
schoolboy  "knows  who  imprisoned  Montezuma,  and  who  strangled 
Atahualpa,"  but  doubts  "  whether  one  in  ten,  even  among  English 
gentlemen  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  can  tell  who  won  the  battle  of 
Buxar,  who  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  Patna,  whether  Sujah  Dowlah 
ruled  in  Oude  or  in  Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar  was  a  Hindu  or  a 
Musalman."  Macaulay *8  review  was  written  exactly  thirty-seven  years 
ago. 
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Whether  the  Tom  Browns  and  Julian  Homes  of  the  present  day  are 
equally  well "  posted  up  "  in  Mexican  history,  and  whether,  when  turned 
out  into  the  world  as  educated  men,  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  Indian 
history,  admits  of  question.  Probably  the  main  facts  of  the  material 
development  of  British  India  are  better  known  than  they  were  when 
Macaulay  wrote  his  essays  in  the  Edinburgh.  Yet  at  a  time  when 
great  statesmen  speak  of  our  Eastern  Empire  as  "founded  on  criminal 
ambition,"  and  when  other  poKticians  accuse  Russia  of  a  desire  to 
extend  her  territorial  possessions  in  a  manner  equally  unscrupulous, 
it  may  not  be  improfitable  to  recall  attention  to  the  irresistible  current 
of  circumstances  which  has  landed  us  in  our  present  position  in  India, 
and  made  British  Indian  interests  and  British  Indian  duties  important 
elements  of  the  momentous  problem  now  pressing  for  solution  in  every 
court  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  European  enterprise  in  the  East  begins  with  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese.  The  journeys  of  the  Venetian 
traveller,  Marco  Polo,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  between  1291  and 
the  clos^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
the  coast  of  India,  excited  much  interest  in  Europe,  and  stimulated 
travellera  and  navigators  to  feel  their  way  eastward. 

Our  fellow-countryman.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  left  England  in  1327, 
and,  after  wandering  for  thirty-three  years  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
returned  home  and  wrote  his  well-known  naiTative.  The  marvels  he 
described  probably  contributed  to  stimulate  the  prosecution  of  mari- 
time discovery.  The  Portuguese  navigator,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  suc- 
ceeded in  rounding  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  called  by  him 
the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  was  the  first  real  pioneer  of  the  ocean 
route  to  India,  about  the  year  1487.  Ten  years  later  his  countryman, 
Vasco  da  Gama — whose  tomb  or  cenotaph  I  saw  the  other  day  in  a 
large  Protestant  church  at  Cochin — sailed  round  the  Cape  and  reached 
Calicut  on  the  11th  May,  1498.  The  Portuguese  found  India  torn 
asunder  by  internal  dissensions,  and  were  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  its  condition  of  chronic  disunion  and  so  gain  a  footing  on  the  western 
coast.  But  the  Poi*tuguese  were  not  mere  traders  as  we  origuially 
were — mere  commercial  speculators  who  went  to  India  to  make  money, 
and  to  return  home  with  it  when  made.  They  aimed  from  the  first  at 
settling  in  the  country,  at  estabhshing  themselves  there  as  a  conquer- 
ing nation,  and  achieving  pohtical  dominion. 

Their  first  Indian  viceroy  was  Almeyda.  The  second,  Albuquerque, 
landed  in  1508,  took  Goa  from  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
never  possessed  any  considerable  temtory  in  India  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  factories.  Their  progress  was  too  rapid  and  their  career  too 
adventuresome  to  be  lasting.  In  less  than  a  century  their  power 
began  to  decUne,  and  by  1640  nearly  all  their  ports  and  forts  were 
wrested  from  them.     Bassein  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Marathas 
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in  1765,  and  only  Goa,  Diu,  and  Daman,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
remain.  Yet  the  Portuguese  have  left  their  mark  on  India — a  more 
abiding  mark,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  than  the  impression  we 
should  leave  if  our  rule  were  to  cease  to-morrow. 

The  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese  in  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  Their  chief  settlement  was  in  Bengal,  at  Chinsurah, 
near  Hugli,  which  remained  in  their  hands  till  1824,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  English  in  exchange  for  our  possessions  in  Sumatra.  All 
their  other  settlements  have  gradually  been  made  over  to  us. 

The  Danes  never  possessed  more  than  two  settlements  in  India — to 
wit,  Tranquebar  and  Serampur  (Sri-rama-pur),  on  the  Hugli,  which 
our  Government  bought  in  1845. 

The  English  soon  became  rivals  of  the  Dutch.  The  first  English- 
man known  to  have  reached  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  a 
man  named  Thomas  Stevens,  or  Stephens  (also  called  Stephen  de 
Buston,  or  Bubston,  in  Dodd's  Church  History,  ii.  133).  He  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and,  having  given  proof  of  ability, 
was  sent  as  a  student  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  Jesuit.  It  is 
stated  that  he  was  once  a  member  of  New  College,  Oxford,  but  no 
such  name  is  on  the  books.*  His  superiors  despatched  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  East  Indies,  in  one  of  five  ships  which  left  Lisbon  on 
April  4tli,  1579,  and  reached  Goa  in  the  following  October.  Thence 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  which  is  preserved  in  Hakluyt's  collec- 
tion of  voyages  (1st  Edition,  p.  160).  He  resided  at  Goa  for  about 
forty  years,  during  five  of  which  he  was  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college 
there.  The  inhabitants  respected  him  as  a  kind  of  apostle.  His 
familiarity  with  the  dialects  of  the  country  is  proved  by  his  having 
published  three  works — a  Konkani  Grammar,  an  Account  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  and  a  History  of  Christ,  which  he  called  a  Purana.  I  have 
seen  an  edition  of  his  Grammar  in  the  India  Office  librarj^  but  have 
never  met  with  his  other  two  works. 

In  1583,  a  merchant  of  London,  named  Ralph  Fitch,  "  being  de- 
sirous to  see  the  countries  of  the  East  Indies,  shipped  himself  in  a  ship 
of  London,  called  the  Tygre^  for  Tripolis,  in  Syria."  He  was  accom- 
panied by  another  English  merchant,  "  Mr.  John  Newberie,"  who  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
"Echebar  (Akbar),  King  of  Cambay"  (Hakluyt's  Voyages,  ii.  245). 
Messrs.  Fitch  and  Newbury  journeyed  through  Syria  and  by  the 
Euphrates  to  Basora,  whence  they  took  ship  to  Goa.  There  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  two  rich  English 
merchants,  foimd  some  pretext  for  throwing  them  into  prison.  Hap- 
pily, the  English  Jesuit,  Father  Stevens,  was  already  a  man  of  in- 
fluence, and  procured  their  release.  They  fled  from  Goa  to  Bisapor 
(Bijapur),  where  they  saw  "idols  standing  in  the  woods,  some  like  a  cow, 

*  I  find  tliat  one  Thomas  Stevyne  took  his  degree  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford^  in 
^0116.1677. 
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some  like  a  monkey,  some  like  buffaloes,  some  like  peacocks,  and  some 
like  the  devil,  with  four  anns  and  four  hands."  The  account  they 
published  of  their  travels  (preserved  by  Hakluyt)  would  well  repay 
republication  in  a  modem  form,  especially  if  illustrated  and  annotated 
like  Colonel  Yule's  «  Marco  Polo." 

On  the  31st  December,  1600,  little  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  years  ago,  the  East  India  Company  was  incorporated 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Though  a  second  company  was  formed  in  1698, 
it  was  amalgamated  with  the  first  in  1702. 

As  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  Mr.  Newbury  a  letter  to  Akbar,  so 
James  I.  sent  Captain  Hawkins  to  Surat,  in  1608,  with  a  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Jahangir,  who  permitted  the  English  to  establish  four 
factories  in  his  dominions.  Our  first  settlement  was  at  Surat  (impro- 
perly called  Surdt),  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tapti,  in  1611,  and 
here  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  subsequently  the  French, — who 
made  their  first  expedition  to  India'about  1604, — erected  factories  near 
to  ours.  As  early  as  1608  Surat  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
eminent  cities  for  trade  in  all  India."  It  had  been  conquered  by  Akbar 
in  1573,  and  was  then  called  a  first-class  port.  I  have  twice  visited 
this  place — the  first  focal  point  of  all  our  operations  in  the  East,  and 
the  centre  of  all  our  earhest  commercial  dealings  with  the  people  of 
India.  Every  part  of  the  town  is  suggestive  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences. The  boundaries  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  factories  may  still  be  traced,  and  the  fort  built  by  the  French 
is  kept  by  us  in  good  repair. 

The  first  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  Suraj  (Sanskrit, 
Surya)  "City  of  the  Sim."  A  Muhammadan  ruler,  wishing  to  change 
its  Hindu  name  into  one  more  significant  of  Muslim  domination,  con- 
verted Suraj  into  Surat,  "a  chapter  in  the  Kuran."  Another  name 
given  to  it  was  Bab  ul  Makka,  "  gate  of  Mecca,"  and  one  part  of  the 
town  is  to  this  day  called  the  Mecca  quarter,  because  the  Muham- 
madans  of  India  made  this  western  port  their  starting  point  for  the 
hajj  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  River  Tapti,  once  deep  and 
navigable,  has  been  allowed  to  accmnulate  silt  till  large  vessels  can  no 
longer  enter. 

In  1615  James  I.  sent  Sir  Thomas  Roe  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
Moghul  Court.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  so  distinguished  for 
diplomatic  ability  and  conciliatoiy  manners  should  have  secured  the 
concession  of  many  advantages  to  the  British  merchants.  But  he 
recommended  the  Company  to  be  satisfied  with  quiet  trade,  and 
warned  them  against  using  force  to  promote  their  commercial  objects. 
**  If  the  Emperor,"  he  wrote,  "  were  to  offer  me  ten  forts,  I  would  not 
accept  of  one." 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  the  extension  of  our  commercial  privi- 
leges on  the  western  coast  and  in  Bengal  should  have  been  due  to. 
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the  professional  skill  of  an  English  doctor  who  lived  at  Surat.  A 
certain  Dr.  Bronghton  cured  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan's  daughter  in 
1636,  and  rendered  similar  services  to  his  Viceroy  in  Bengal.  This 
good  man  must  have  been  a  model  of  unselfish  patriotism,  for  he  might 
have  enriched  himself,  but  preferred  to  secure  commercial  benefits 
for  his  country.  Another  generous  doctor,  named  Hamilton,  procured 
similar  privileges  for  the  Company  in  the  same  way  in  1716. 

And  here  a  point,  too  often  forgotten,  ought  to  be  brought  out  con- 
spicuously. The  position  of  the  English  in  India  was  at  first  merely 
that  of  a  Company  of  commercial  speculators,  who  had  invested  a 
large  amount  of  hard  C8ksh  in  their  speculation  and  wanted  a  good 
dividend.  For  a  long  period  after  their  first  settlement  in  Surat,  they 
were  simply  a  body  of  keen  traders.  They  had  no  other  thought  than 
the  improvement  of  their  commerce,  no  other  aim  than  the  realization 
of  good  interest  for  their  capital,  no  other  policy  than  peaceful  nego- 
tiation. They  were  willing  to  undergo  toil,  hardship,  suffering,  perils 
by  land  and  sea,  if  money  was  to  be  had.  But  they  were  not  fighting 
men.  It  was  only  when  absolutely  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  property,  that  they  built  forts  and  factories  side  by 
side.  Bather  than  threaten  force  they  were  willing  to  stoop  to  the 
employment  of  language,  which  nothing  but  long  famiharity  with 
Eastern  serviKty  could  justify. 

Even  so  lately  as  1712,  the  President  of  the  Bengal  settlements,  Mr. 
Russell,  is  reported  to  have  petitioned  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  the 
following  effect: — 

"  The  supplication  of  John  Russell,  whose  forehead  is  the  top  of  the  foot- 
stool of  the  absolute  monarch  and  prop  of  the  Uuiverse.  We  EDglishmen 
having  traded  hitherto  m  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Behar,  custom- free,  are  your 
Majesty's  most  obedient  slaves.  We  have  readily  observed  your  most  sacred 
orders,  and  have  found  favour.  We  crave  to  have  your  Majesty's  permission 
in  the  above-mentioned  places  as  before,  and  to  follow  our  business  without 
molestation." 

The  first  spark  of  England's  military  glory  in  India  was  kindled 
when  the  peace-loving,  money-loving  Company  of  British  traders 
nobly  defended  SOrat  in  1664,  against  the  founder  of  the  Maratha  power, 
Sivajl,  who  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  the  Mogul  Empire.  Our  gallant 
defence  of  the  town  when  deserted  by  the  other  European  traders 
was  rewarded  by  the  concession  of  further  commercial  privileges. 

It  was  then  that  military  organization  became  a  condition  of  our 
very  existence  in  India.  To  the  Siirat  merchants  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  quickened  the  first  germ  of  our  now  gigantic  Eastern 
Empire.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  right  of  presiding  over  British 
Indian  interests  first  devolved  on  these  Surat  traders.  The  Presidency 
of  Surat  was  the  first  Indian  Presidency,  and  with  Surat  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  over  every  other  English  factory  remained  till 
Bombay  was  given  to  Charles  II.  by  the  Portuguese  as  part  of  the 
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ik)wry  of  hirt  Qaceu  Cathariue  of  Braganza.  Bombay  was  made  over 
to  the  East  ludia  Company  in  1G68.  Its  commandiug  position,  and  its 
magniRoout  natural  harbour,  gave  it  the  superiority.  It  was  then  that 
the  Presidency  over  British  Indian  commerce  naturally  passed  from  one 
town  to  the  other,  and  Bombay  became  the  chief-  centre  of  British 
tnido  on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Ihit  even  then  no  dream  of  empire  disturbed  the  purely  mercantile 
spirit  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Money  was  their  motive,  money  was 
their  guiding  principle,  money  was  tlieir  end,  intrigue  and  negotiation 
thoir  iiH}du9  oj^enrndL  In  a  paper  of  instructions  issued  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  in  1689  occurs  the  first  hint  that  territorial 
juriadioUon  might  become  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  property. 

Turning  now  to  the  Bengal  side  of  India,  we  find  that  the  first 
factory  was  established  on  the  Hugli,  in  1640.  The  first  fortress  was 
ereoteii  in  1656.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Company  had  to  encounter 
far  more  opposition  from  the  natives  in  this  part  of  India  than  they 
had  experienced  on  the  western  coast. 

The  site  of  Madras  was  obtained  by  Francis  Day,  then  president  of 
the  mercantile  community  on  the  eastern  co€ist,  as  a  gprant  from  the 
Hindu  King  of  Yijayanagar,  and  a  factory  was  founded  there  about 
the  same  year  as  the  Hugll  factory.  Only  a  few  fishermen  s  huts 
were  then  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  There,  in  1653,  Charles  I.  built 
Fort  St.  George,  round  which  clustered  the  nucleus  <rf  the  future 
Madras.  At  the  same  time  he  conferred  on  the  fort  the  privilege  of 
presiding  over  the  factories  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  term  "  presi- 
dency'' merely  denoting,  as  before,  superintendence  over  the  other 
trading  commimities  in  that  part  of  India. 

It  was  not  tUl  about  ITW  that  the  germ  of  the  future  Ciilcutta 
{Kd&^\UaJca^  village  of  Kdli)  was  planted,  not  far  from  Hugll^  and 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  goddess  Kali.  Here  a  collection  of 
villages,  originally  obtained  by  the  EngKsh  settlers  as  a  grant  in 
return  for  a  present  to  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzib.  was  con- 
verted by  the  Company  a  principal  agent  in  Bengal.  Mr.  C*hamock, 
into  the  nucleus  of  the  great  metropolis*  wh^Mso  population  ( 7^^-4^645 
according  to  the  last  censu;:^)  now  outnumbers  that  of  every  other  city 
in  the  British  Empire^  Loudon  only  excepted  A  fort  was  commenced, 
but  the  ^'Maratha  ditch."  now  ahuoi?t  obliterated,  was  not  excavated 
till  about  1742.  Its  object  was  to  protect  the  Calcutta  settlements 
from  the  attacks  of  the  omnipresent  Manltha  armies  which  then  over- 
ran the  whole  of  India*  denuuiding  tribute  (significantly  called  chautk^ 
"  a  fourth  ").     Fort  William  wad  completed  s*.^on  afterwanLj. 

The  idea  of  founding  an  empire  in  India  originated,  not  with  the 
Eu^lwh,  but  with  the  French.  The  man  on  whose  mind  the  «»- 
cteption  fiist  dashed  was  the  French  Governor.  Dupleix.  A  Frencli 
£«wt  Indift  Company  had  been  formed,  under  Louit^  XIV.«  in  1664^ 
aad  a  f^iefeory  established  near  that  of  the  English  at  Suimt.    T 
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years  afterwardB  Martin,  to  whom  the  French  owe  the  foundation  of 
the  power  they  afterwards  acquired  in  India,  obtained  Pondicherry 
from  the  King  of  Bijapur,  and  fourteen  years  later  Chandamagar 
(Chandeniagore),  on  the  Hiigli,  was  received  from  Aurangzib.  It 
was  Hot  till  1741  that  Dupleix  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the 
French  Indian  possessions.  His  aspiring  genius  not  only  conceived 
the  idea  of  conquering  India,  but  devised  the  expedient  of  making 
use  of  thef  Indians  themselves  to  aid  in  subjugating  their  own  territory. 
He  was  the  first  to  discover  any  soldier-Kke  qualities  latent  beneath 
the  mild,  apathetic  exterior  of  the  Indian  character.  He  beheld 
around  him  men,  if  not  equal  in  muscular  power  to  Europeans,  yet 
naturally  careless  of  life,  temperate,  faithful,  docile,  and  submissive. 
Drilled  and  disciplined  they  might  be  turned  into  an  effective  army. 
This  iVas  the  brilliant  conception  which,  emanating  from  French 
intelligence,  was  developed  and  improved  upon  by  English  adminis- 
trativfe  energy.  It  was  evident  that  the  ability  of  Dupleix  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  canying  his  bold  design  of  founding  a  French  Eastern 
Empire  into  execution.  But  so  soon  as  he  had  developed  his 
plan  of  acquiring  territorial  dominion,  the  English  perceived  that 
they  would  have  to  fight  or  abandon  their  property  to  French 
cupidity.  Instantly  our  troop  of  merchants  were  transformed  from 
peaceful  traders  into  resolute  soldiers,  detennined  on  disputing 
every  inch  of  ground  with  their  European  rivals. 

The  history  of  India  was  now,  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  history  of 

the  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for  political  ascendency 

and  territorial  dominion.    The  Carnatic— a  strip  of  country  on  the 

south-eastern  coast  from  the  river  Kistna,  north  of  Madras,  to  Cape 

Comorin — was  the  theatre  of  the  conflict.     For  some  time   successes 

and  reverses  balanced  each  other  on  either  side.    At  one  period  it 

appeared  as  if  the  French  were  about  to  gain  the  upper  hand.     The 

days  of  the  English  in  the  Carnatic  seemed  to  be  numbered.     But 

this  W€W  never  really  so,  although  once  (on  September  21st,  1746)  the 

English  governor,  Morse,  was  compelled  to  surrender  Madras   to  La 

Bourdonnais,  the  colleague,  and,  happily  for  us,  the  rival  of  Dupleix. 

Defeat  to  an  Englishman  is  almost  a  necessity  of  victory ;  not  indeed  to 

the  traditional  John  Bull,  surly,  corpulent,  and  combative,  but  rather  to 

the  more  worthy  representative  of  English  energy,  the  Rugby-trained 

Tom   Brown,  reared    in   an  atmosphere  of  discipline,   and  taught 

to  subdue  self,  and  sacrifice  ease  to  duty.     Our  fellow-countrymen 

gathered    strength    from    opposition,   disappointment,   and    repulse. 

They  were  wholly  disinclined  to  unsheathe  their  swords ;  but  when 

their  martial  spirit  was  once  roused,  they  were  only  beaten  back  to 

itdvance' with  more  tenacity  of  purpose.     Their  blunders  were  their 

W  teachers ;  th^ir  failures  were  the  steps  by  wliich  they  mounted  to 

dtimate  success.    The  determination  of  the  French  to  reign  supreme 

^d  expel  us  from  India  was  the  principal  factor  among  the  various 

D  2 
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causes  ^hicli  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire.  But' 
many  other  circumstances  combined  at  this  time  to  force  territorial 
dominion  upon  either  the  French  or  EngUsh. 

The  vigour  of  the  Moghul  conquerors  of  India  was  wonderfully 
shortlived.  It  commenced  with  Akbar's  conquests  in  1570,  and 
endured  barely  as  long  as  tlie  career  of  the  British  conquerors  of  the- 
Moghul  conquerors  has  already  lasted.  It  reached  its  culminating 
point  under  Aurangzib,  and  began  to  decay  at  his  death,  in  1707» 
The  constituent  elements  of  the  empire  rapidly  disintegrated  during* 
the  first  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  It  was  as  if  the  imperial 
crown,  studded  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda,  had  suddenly  fallen  ta 
the  grounii  and  a  scramble  had  taken  place  for  the  scattered  gems* 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  were  first  the  emperor's  own 
Muhammadan  deputies,  and  secondly  liis  own  Hindu  subjects.  Among- 
tiie  former  were  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  the  Niamok 
ul  ^lulk,  or  administrator  of  the  Dekhan,  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Car- 
natic,  nominally  subject  to  the  Nizam.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
Marathas,  a  powerful  tribe  of  marauding  freebooters,  who  first  acquired 
power  in  the  west  of  India  under  Sivaji,  about  1650,  estabfifihiDg- 
thejuselves  on  isolated  hills  whose  basaltic  summits  formed  natural 
forta.  and  fixing  tlie  seat  of  their  dominion  at  different  central  locaU* 
ties*  first  at  Satara,  then  at  Poena  (under  the  Bralmian  Peshwa,  or 
Prime  Minister*),  and  finally  at  Nagpur,  Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Baroda.. 

Each  of  these  principal  dependents  of  the  Moghul  Empire  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  dominion,  and  the  more  ambitious  not  only  con- 
verted their  own  territories  into  independent  sovereignties,  but  aimed 
at  conquering  the  possessions  of  their  neighbours.  The  French  took 
advantage  of  the  general  disorder.  They  were  not,  Uke  the  EngUsh 
traders,  averse  from  miHtaiy  operations.  Contending  chiefs  sought 
their  aid  and  solicited  their  aUiance.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  our  French  rivals,  while  intriguing  with  chiefs  and  ministers,, 
and  increasing  by  intervention  the  chaos  of  conflicting  parties,  should 
have  thought  more  of  constructing  an  empire  of  their  own  than  of 
helping  to  build  up  that  of  any  native  potentate* 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  (about  the  year  1750),  the 
power  of  the  French  reached  its  climax,  and  Dupleix  erected  a  eofaimii, 
with  an  inscription  in  four  languages,  to  commemorate  his  victories* 
It  was  then  that  a  French  armv  under  Bussr  utteriv  defeated  our 
allv^  Muhammad  Ah.  Nawib  of  the  Camatic  The  fortunes  of  the 
Engli^  in  India  seemed  hopelessly  mined.  At  this  critical  junctiiTe^ 
Clivers  indomitable  cc>iirage  and  extjaordinaiy  alolity  came  to  the 
rescue.  A  mere  youih  rhangt^  the  whole  aspect  of  afiair&  With 
only  300  Europoaz^  aiid  3W*  sepoys,  he  seized  Arcot  (in  the  yemr 
1751  )•  defended  it  for  fieven  we^^  against  overwhelming  numben,. 
and  added  victoiy  to  victoij  till  the  power  of  the  French  was 

•  11m  fttt  fl(  libflK  sinrten  ¥v  BS&p.  Bid  tlie  mni.  Ilk  acm  Bfiii  B^ 
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pletely  broken.  The  final  blow  was  given  at  the  battle  of  Vandivash 
(Vandvas),  in  December,  1759,  when  Colonel  Eyre  Coote  (Clive  having 
been  called  to  Calcutta  to  avenge  the  Black-Hole  atrocity)  completely 
Touted  the  French  armies  under  Lally  and  Bussy. 

The  idea  of  a  European  Empire  in  India  then,  as  it  were,  changed 
minds.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
English.  Not  that  any  such  conception  had  as  yet  really  taken  hold  of 
the  East  India  Company  at  home,  whose  sole  aim  continued  to  be  money, 
«nd  not  war  or  political  supremacy.  Nor  did  the  idea  at  once  enter 
the  minds  of  their  daring  representatives  in  India — Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
in  which  they  foimd  themselves.  More  than  once  they  endeavoured 
to  return  to  their  stools  and  their  desks ;  but  the  irresistible  course  of 
events  hurried  them  away.  The  East  India  Company  made  them 
•clerks  and  book-keepers.  Necessity  transformed  them  into  conquerors 
•snd  rulers.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  state  of  aifairs  at  this  momentous 
period  of  Indian  history?  Two  of  the  competitors  in  the  general 
scramble  for  the  scattered  jewels  of  the  crumbling  crown  of  Delhi 
were  obliged  for  a  time  to  retire  from  the  field — the  French  disabled 
"by  Clive  and  Coote,  the  Marathas  paralyzed  by  their  defeat  at  Panipat. 
There  remained  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal,  of  Gudh,  arid  of  the  Carnatic, 
4he  powerful  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  the  Muhammadan 
usurpers  of  Mysore — Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippu.  Each  of  these 
tdmed  at  expelling  the  English  from  India,  hoping  to  clear  the  field  for 
•their  own  ambitious  designs.  The  English  had  again  to  accept  the 
alternative  of  defending  themselves  by  sheer  hard  fighting  from  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  various  competitors  for  empire,  or  abandoning 
the  country  altogether.  They  could  not  retire  like  cowards  from  the 
sphere  of  activity  in  which  circumstances  had  placed  them.  They 
were  drawn  into  the  meUe.  A  peaceful  policy  was  possible  among  the 
Directors  of  the  trading  company  at  home — ^impossible  among  the 
English  on  Indian  soil. 

For  example,  what  happened  in  Bengal,  where  the  Nawab  Alivardi 
Khm  had  been  succeeded  by  the  atrocious  Suraj-ud-Dowla?  This 
tnan  seized  the  English  factory  near  Murshidabad,  taking  the  ofiicers 
prisoners  (Warren  Hastings  among  the  number),  and  marched  on 
'Calcutta.  There  the  gan-ison  capitulated,  and  the  Black-Hole  tragedy 
was  enacted.  Colonel  Clive,  then  at  Madras,  came  again  to  the  rescue 
•of  the  British  arms.  With  a  handful  of  Europeans  and  2,100  sepoys 
he  defeated  Suraj-ud-Dowla  on  the  celebrated  field  of  Plassey  (so 
called  because  planted  with  groves  of  the  Palasa  tree),  on  the  23rd 
June,  1757.  It  was  then  that  the  Zamindari  of  the  twenty-four  Par- 
{^annahs  round  Calcutta  was  made  over  to  the  English,  and  the  germ 
of  our  vast  Indian  Empire  was  first  thrust  upon  us.  What  was  to  be 
"done  ?  Were  we  to  decline  the  gift,  and  hand  it  over  to  monsters  of  the 
Suraj-ud-Dowla  type — to  any  of  those  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous 
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adveuturera  who  swarmed  everywhere,  eager  for  political  power 
and  iuteut  on  enriching  themeelves  at  the  expense  of  the  natives  t 
True,  wo  found  ourselves  strong  enough  to  annihilate  the  Black-Hole 
miscreant,  but  the  coimtry  gained  nothing  by  the  substitution  of  our 
creature,  his  successor,  Mir  Jafir. 

Mir  Jaiir  s  administration  of  Bengal  was  corruption  worse  corrupted* 
Wo  dethroned  him,  and  set  up  his  son-in-law,  Mir  Easiaai  AK-  This 
man  began  well,  but  turned  out  as  great  a  monster  as  Suraj-ud-Dowla ; 
for  when  we  attacked  him  at  Patna  in  1763,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
instating  Mir  Jafir,  he  had  148  English  prisoners  massacred  by  a 
German  serving  in  his  army,  under  the  name  of  Sumru  (the  native 
equivalent  of  Sombre).*  No  one  else  would  undertake  the  bloody 
task.  Mir  Kasim  took  refuge  with  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  the  powerful 
Nawab  of  Oudb',  with  whom  was  the  then  less  powerful  Shah  Alam^ 
Emperor  of  Delhi.  The  three  combined  against  us,  but  our  victory^ 
under  Munro's  generalship,  at  Buxar,  in  October,  1764,  made  us  virtually 
musters  of  the  whole  country  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 

As,  then,  we  had  either  to  fight  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal  andOudh,  or 
basely  abandon  that  part  of  India  to  their  tender  mercies,  precisely  so 
had  we  to  fight  the  other  unprincipled  competitors  for  empire — ^the 
usurpers,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  of  Mysor,  and  the  Marathas.  We 
stormed  Seringapatam,  conquered  Tippu,  and  brought  part  of  his- 
territory  under  our  own  jurisdiction  in  1799. 

As  to  the  Marathas*  although  their  power  had  been  broken  at  Panipat 
(7th  January,  17G1)  by  the  Afghan  chief,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  or 
l)iuiuui«  on  Ids  third  invasion  of  India,  yet  four  wars  had  to  be  under- 
taken by  us  before  they  were  subjugated.  The  treaty  of  Bassein,  by 
which  the  Peshwa  (Baji  Rao  II.)  engaged  to  receive  a  British  subsi- 
diary force«  and  to  pay  for  its  maintenance,  ended  the  first  war,  and 
broke  up  the  Maratha  confederacy.  The  chiefs  were  then  disunited.. 
Sindia  and  Bhonsle  woidd  not  accept  the  treaty,  and  prepared  for  the 
second  war,  during  which  Wellington  defeated  the  Maiatha  army  on 
the  renowned  field  of  Assai  (September  23,  1803)*  Two  other  waT» 
followed.  The  Maratha  chiefs  <iUd  not  venture  on  open  hostility,  but 
e:iLcited  the  l^daris — wild,  predatory  tribes^  the  Bashi  Basooks  of 
the  Maiatha  annies — to  attack  us.  All  these  marauding  powers  were 
put  down  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  Tlie  last 
Maratha  Hill  fort  was  taken  in  1819. 

In  the  case  of  Hyderabad,  we  made  a  treaty  with  the  then  Niam  in 
179c:k  by  which  he  was  bound  (and  is  still  bound)  to  support  a  contin- 
gent of  ^AKH)  troopsv  and  dismiss  aU  French  or  other  European  officeis 
from  his  territory.  In  the  case  of  Oudh,.  we  made  the  then  Nawib  an 
independent  king  in  1$1$  :  but  his  country  fell  into  such  utter  disoider 


*  Hij  nil  lam ■  ^rrirthnH     K«  w  »  aAftnr^  of  Shld^ncs^  a*i  fint 
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that  it  had  to  be  annexed  nnder    Lord    Dalhousie's  administra- 
tion. 

Qive  wa8  appointed  Governor  of  Bengal  a  second  time  in  1765,  and 
on  the  12th  of  August  in  the  same  year  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah 
Alam,  conferred  on  the  Eaat  India  Company  the  Di-mLni,  or  right  of 
collecting  the  revenue — equivalent  to  the  whole  sovereignty — of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  Warren  Hastings  was  our  first  Governor- 
General,  from  1774  to  1785.  With  all  his  faults  he  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  our  great  Indian  rulers.  He  was  the  parent  of  our  whole  civil 
administration.  In  England  the  mistake  was  made  of  judging  him  by 
European  standards  of  political  morality.  In  spite  of  occasional  acts 
of  injustice,  oppression,  and  extortion — the  excusable  result  of  bewil- 
-dering  difficulties  and  brain-disturbing  complications — his  conduct  on 
the  whole  was  marked  by  a  high-minded  integrity  redounding  greatly 
to  his  honour.  He  made  all  the  servants  of  theTJompany  sign  a  covenant 
not  to  accept  presents  or  engage  in  any  kind  of  private  traffic. 
Thenceforward  they  were  no  longer  merchants  and  traders,  but 
administrators.  At  that  time  our  possessions  i^  India  were  (1)  Bengal, 
Behar,  Orissa,  and  Benares,  (2)  a  jagir  of  land  round  Madras,  and  the 
strip  of  country  on  the  eastern  coast,  called  Northern  Circars,  (3)  the 
idand  of  Bombay. 

Since  that  time  by  a  further  concatenation  of  circumstances  un- 
paralleled in  the  world's  history,  the  whole  of  India  from  Kashmir  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  Karachi  to  Assam  and  Burmah,  has  gradually 
&llen  under  our  rule. 

What  statistics,  then,  exist  which  will  enable  us  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  the  countiy  when  its  administration  was 
first  made  over  to  us  and  its  condition  in  our  own  time  t  Every  good 
Government  is  sensible  of  the  duty  of  making  statistical  inquiries 
— of  collecting,  classifying,  registering,  tabulating,  and  comparing  the 
facts  of  the  every-day  existence  of  the  people  committed  to  its  rule. 
The  Ayin-i-Akbari  remains  a  monument  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar's 
efforts  in  this  direction.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his 
successors  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  canying  on  his  investigations. 
The  East  India  Company,  however,  was  never  unmindful  of  its  duties 
in  this  respect.  Returns  have  occasionally  been  called  for  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  every  district  a  vast  mass  of  knowledge  on 
every  conceivable  subject  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  has  been  collected,  digested,  and  committed  to 
writing ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  information  thus  gained  has  been 
carefuUy  arranged  and  fonnulated.  The  fii-st  effort  of  this  kind  in 
Bengal  dates  from  1769,  four  years  after  that  Province  began  to  be 
administered  by  the  East  India  Company.  In  1807,  Dr.  Buchanan- 
Hamilton  was  formally  appointed  to  carry  out  a  statistical  survey  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  This  survey,  which  only  embraced  the 
northern  districts,  including  Behar,  extended  over  seven  years,  but 
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was  never  completed,  though  twenty-one  thick  volames  of  manujBcript 
were  prodnced. 

In  fact  g^eat  difficulties  have  always  impeded  the  progress  of  statis- 
tical investigation.  Even  to  this  day  the  natives  of  India  are  not 
sufficiently  enUghtened  to  understand  our  real  motive.  They  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  exactions^  that,  to  their  minds,  govern- 
ment is  only  another  name  for  oppression.  They  persist  in  expecting 
our  little  finger  to  be  thicker  than  the  loins  of  our  predecessors. 
They  are  haunted  by  suspicions  that  every  unusual  inquiry  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  fresh  assessment.  During  the  taking  of  the  census  in 
1871-72,  a  man  detected  in  the  act  of  hiding  his  babies  gave  as  his 
excuse  that  they  were  too  young  to  be  taxed.  Besides,  designing  agi- 
tators are  always  at  hand  to  thwart  the  good  intentions  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  exciting  the  superstitious  fears  of  a  credulous  peasantry.  In 
Murshidabad,  the  surplus  population,  according  to  popular  report, 
was  to  be  blown  away  from  guns;  in  other  places  it  was  to  be 
drafted  to  the  hills,  w^here  coolies  were  wanted. 

Sir  William  Muir,  in  his  Report  on  Indigenous  Schools,  mentions 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  a  rumour  spread  among  the 
natives  of  the  North-west  Provinces  that  four  Christian  missionaries, 
whom  the  Oriental  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  converted  into 
magicians,  had  come  from  Benares.  One  of  them,  it  was  alleged,  was 
about  to  visit  their  houses  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant ;  he  would  stretch 
a  magic  wand  over  the  heads  of  their  children,  compel  them  to  follow 
him,  and  turn  them  into  Christians  by  witchcraft. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  collection  and  registering  of 
accurate  information  has  proceeded  with  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tinuity, though  in  an  UDsystematic  manner.  The  energy  and  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Thomason,  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
North-west  Provinces  in  1843,  devised  the  first  organized  scheme. 
Every  magistrate  and  collector  was  required  to  throw  together  and 
arrange  all  the  information — historical,  geographical,  economical, 
educational — he  could  obtain  regarding  his  own  jurisdiction.  These 
compilations  were  to  serve  as  guides  and  companions  for  every  dis- 
trict. One  of  them,  by  A.  Shakespear,  published  in  1848,  gives  the 
result  of  a  first  census  of  the  whole  province,  and  the  most  minute 
information  as  to  the  area  of  revenues  of  each  pargannah.  A  second 
census  was  made  under  Mr.  Thomason*s  instructions  on  the  night  of 
December  Slst,  1852.  The  results  were  published,  and  no  such  valu- 
able returns  were  ever  before  obtained. 

The  year  1847  saw  the  first  formation  of  a  regular  statistical  depart- 
ment at  the  India-house,  and  the  merit  of  constantly  stimulating  its 
activity  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  Company's  directors,  the  late 
Colonel  Sykes.  In  1853  this  statistical  office  published  the  first  series 
of  statistical  papers  relating  to  India,  illustrated  by  usefid  maps.  A 
at  deal  of  fairly  accurate  information  was  given  under  various 
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heads,  in  sixty-Beven  folio  pages.  The  latest  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  on  the  subject  of  statistics  were  issued  in  1855,  three 
years  before  the  government  of  India  passed  from  the  Company  to 
the  Crown.  In  1867  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  in  obedience 
to  orders  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  directed  the 
preparation  of  a  statistical  account  of  each  of  the  twelve  great  pro- 
vinces of  India. 

In  1871  a  department  of  revenue,  agriculture,  and  commerce  was 
established  at  Calcutta,  having  under  its  charge  various  statistical 
surveys — geological,  ethnological,  linguistic,  archasological,  industrial, 
and  literary.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  was  appointed  Director-General  of 
Statistics  in  India.  He  became  the  central  guiding  authority  to  all 
the  local  collectors  of  information ;  and  great  praise  is  due  to  him  for 
the  effective  plan  of  operations  he  inaugurated. 

In  1873  there  issued  from  the  India  Office  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
statistical  statements.  It  exhibited  the  moral  aiid  material  progress 
and  condition  of  India  for  1871-72.  This  was  a  great  advance  on  all 
previous  Blue-books.  A  volume  for  1872-73  followed.  This  was  a 
revised  and  improved  edition  of  that  for  the  previous  year.  Since 
then  supplementary  statements  have  been  published  annually ;  but 
that  for  1872-73 — by  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham — is  incomparably  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  that  the  Home  Government  of  India  has  ever 
produced.  Its  pages,  though  by  no  means  free  from  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies,  are  full  of  valuable  information  on  every  subject  con-> 
nected  with  our  Eastern  Empire — even  including  missionary  progress 
— and  the  carefully-drawn  maps  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  a 
hi^ily  instructive  study  in  themselves.  Its  purely  literary  excellence 
is  not  the  least  of  its  merits.  Every  decennial  period  will,  I  believe, 
be  marked  by  the  publication  of  a  similar  volume. 

Perhaps  still  greater  praise,  in  respect  of  scientific  completeness  and 
accuracy,  is  due  to  Sir  George  Campbell's  exhaustive  report  on  his 
own  admiuistration  of  Bengal  during  1872-73.  This  forms  a  thick 
octavo  volume  of  about  nine  hundred  pages.  It  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  valuable  information. 

Dr.  Hunter's  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  in  twenty  volumes*  is  the 
crowning  production.  Considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
editor ihas  had  to  contend,  and,  notwithstanding  a  few  errors,  omissions, 
bconsistencies,  and  repetitions,  unavoidable  in  statistical  returns  com- 
prising a  record  of  the  condition  of  countries  and  populations  more 
numerous  and  varied  in  character  than  those  of  Great  Britcdn, 
Norway,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  put  together,  we  must  pro- 
nounce this  work  to  be  a  monument  of  scientific  skill  and  patient 
elaboration.  It  shows  the  extent  to  which  a  desire  for  correct  informa- 
tion has  been  diffused  through  all  grades  of  the  executive  service.     It 

*  A  Statistical  Aooonnt  of  Bengal.      By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.«  LL.D.     London : 
^Frtfaner&Co.    1S77. 
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represents  the  first  effective  advance  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  country.  When  Dr.  Hunter  commenced  his  labours,  no  regular 
census  of  the  population  had  been  taken;  and  the  enumeration  of 
1872-73,  which  gave  the  enormous  result  of  240  milHons  for  the  whole 
of  India,  inclusive  of  the  native  States,  disclosed  that  the  official 
estimates  had  been  wrong  as  regards  Lower  Bengal  alone,  by  more 
than  25  millions  of  souls.  The  estimate  had  stood  at  40  millions  for 
that  province,  whereas  the  total  by  the  census  amounted  to  66| 
millions.  The  population  of  British  India  alone  was  about  190 
millions,  and  the  whole  of  India  contained  twice  as  many  Muham- 
madans  as  the  whole  Turkish  Empire.  The  result  revolutionized  our 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  its  distribution 
in  different  districts,  its  classification  according  to  races,  occupations, 
and  religions.  It  quite  altered  our  calculations  in  respect  to  the  in^ 
cidence  of  taxation,  the  consumption  of  salt,  and  many  other  matters. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Himter's  twenty  volumes  repre- 
sent the  statistical  account  of  the  Province  of  Bengal  alone,  and  that 
the  materials  for  an  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  the  whole  of  India,  whose 
population  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe  exclusive  of  Hussia,  have 
already  been  collected,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  Government  is 
doing  its  duty  to  the  full  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  country  committed  to  its  rule. 

But  now  comes  the  question :  Are  we  availing  ourselves  of  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ?  Having  made  ourselves 
thorouirhly  acquainted  with  what  India  was  and  is,  do  we  make  it 
our  fii5  endeavour  to  improve  her  own  ancient  instiiiutions,  to  stimu- 
late  her  own  inherent  energies,  to  utiUze  and  develop  her  own  existing 
resources,  to  direct  and  extend  her  own  inherited  civilization,  to  guide, 
mould,  and  expand  her  own  deep-seated  religious  instincts,  feelings, 
and  convictions  %  Do  the  statistics  we  have  collected  furnish  suffi- 
cient data  on  which  to  ground  a  fair  opinion  as  to  whether  our 
government  is  advancing,  stationary,  or  retrograde  ?  Do  they  bear 
witness  to  the  justice,  the  disinterestedness,  the  wisdom  of  our  role? 
Do  they  tell  of  order,  organization,  and  progress,  in  every  department 
of  our  administration  ? 

For  example,  do  we  find  in  India  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of 
education  ascending  from  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  pervading  every 
comer  of  the  social  fabric,  and  supported  by  the  State,  the  mumdr 
paUties,  the  land-holders,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  ?  Is  the 
education  imparted  something  more  than  mere  information?  Does 
it  have  regard  to  forming  the  character  as  well  as  informing  the  mind? 
Is  there  adequate  machinery  for  training  qualified  teachers,  for  supply- 
ing good  class-books,  and  for  testing  the  value  of  all  instruction 
given  %  Ai*e  there  good  schools  of  science  and  art,  equipped  with 
effective  laboratories,  libraries,  and  museums?  Is  the  press  freet 
Are  the  native  newspapers,  for  the  most  part,  loyal  in  tone,  and 
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generally  engines  of  good  rather  than  of  evil  ?  Is  there  entire  tolera- 
tion by  the  State,  and  by  the  people,  of  every  form  of  public  worship, 
80  long  as  such  worship  does  not  offend  against  police  regulations  and 
public  morals?  Is  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the  people  secured 
by  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  sources  and  incidence  of  taxation  ?  Is 
the  State  assessment  on  land  fairly  and  judiciously  fixed,  either  in 
perpetuity  or  for  the  average  lifetime  of  a  generation  ?  Is  the  revenue 
collected  by  honest  and  e£5cient  ofScers  t  Does  the  collection  cause 
sales,  ejectments,  or  imprisonments?  Are  there  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  presided  over  by  independent  and  properly  qualified 
officers,  not  afraid  to  decree  against  the  powerful,  using  the  vernacu- 
lars of  the  people,  and  guided  by  laws  of  procedure  fixed  and  published? 
Are  all  men  equal  before  the  law  ?  Is  any  class  precluded  &om  giving 
testimony,  from  conducting  suits,  or  demanding  justice,  on  account 
of  religion  or  civil  status  ?  Is  there  any  form  of  disguised  or  open 
slavery,  helotry,  serfage,  imlawful  apprenticing,  &c.  ?  Is  there  un- 
limited license  of  petition  from  the  poorest  to  the  highest  official  ? 
Are  State  officers  boimd  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all  petitions  and 
record  an  order  upon  each  several  petition,  a  copy  of  which  can  be 
claimed  by  the  petitioner  with  a  grant  of  appeal  to  the  officer  of 
higher  grade  I  Are  the  civil  and  executive  officers  constantly  moving 
about  in  suitable  weather  from  village  to  village,  and  living  unarmed 
amon  g  the  people  ?  Are  odious  and  abominable  practices,  such  as  female 
infanticide,  burying  aUve,  burning  widows,  human  sacrifices,  self- 
immolation,  sitting  in  Dhama,  hook-swinging,  allowed  or  winked  at, 
in  any  class  from  mja  to  peasant  ?  Are  capital  executions  rare  ? 
When  they  take  place,  are  they  conducted  with  decency  I  Are  the 
gaols  strictly  supervised  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imprison  without  a  legal 
warrant  ?  Is  the  formation  of  good  roads,  bridges,  canals,  irrigation- 
works,  railways,  telegraphs,  postal  communication,  sedulously  promoted 
in  every  province ?  Is  travelling  safe  by  night  and  by  day?  Are  all 
bands  of  robbers.  Thugs,  and  poisoners  extirpated?  Are  measures 
taken  to  prevent  or  alleviate  famines?  Are  sanitary  arrangements 
promoted  everywhere?  In  time  of  pestilence  and  scarcity  are 
the  sick  and  starving  properly  cared  for?  Are  there  abimdant 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  ?  Is  there  any  mihtary  conscription  ? 
Have  the  military  authorities  any  power  whatever  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  cantonments  ?  Do  the  people  show  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  State  ?  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
post-office,  the  money-order  offices,  the  savings  banks,  the  State  loans? 
Are  the  public  officials  paid  regularly  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  kept  back 
from  corrupt  practices,  bribery,  malversation,  and  oppression  ? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
India  Office  Statistical  Returns  must  convince  even  a  hostile  critic  that 
tfiftvouiable  reply  may  be  given  to  nearly  all  of  these  questions.  Tried 
by  these  tests  in  1878,  the  Government  of  India  may  hold  up  its 
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head,  and  look  its  enemies  in  the  face.  Tried  hj  some  of  these  tests 
fifty  years  ago  the  Government  of  India  must  have  sunk  humiliated  to 
the  dust,  with  almost  as  much  ignominy  as  the  Turkish  Government 
does  now.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  let  me  next  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  progress  of  India  under  two  or  three  principal  heads, 
commencing  with  education. 

No  one  now  disputes  the  proposition  that  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  every  Government  is  to  promote  and  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  its  subjects.  We  rulers  of  India  are  at  length  fully  sensible  of 
the  obfigation  tmder  which  we  he  to  deliver  the  masses  from  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  which  have  for  centuries  enslaved  them. 
We  are  at  length  bestirring  ourselves  to  bring  the  blessings  of  sound 
and  useful  European  instruction  within  reach  of  the  poorest  and  most 
insignificant  member  of  the  Indian  body  politic. 

Yet  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  Our  rule 
was  beUeved  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  as  a  boon  after  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  own  masters.  They  longed  for  rest,  and  our  supremacy 
secured  it.  They  needed  tranquillity,  and  our  Government  enforced  it. 
They  had  no  desire  for  knowledge,  and  we  had  no  desire  to  impart  it. 
Quieta  non  moverej  was  thought  to  be  a  maxim  even  more  suited  to 
Asiatics  than  to  Europeans.  To  educate  the  masses  was  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  disquietude.  To  give  them  knowledge  was  to  give  them 
power,  or  at  least  to  puff  them  up  with  a  conceit  of  their  own  ability 
to  govern  themselves.  Our  security  in  India  was  behoved  to  be  bound 
up  with  the  continuance  of  a  blissful  condition  of  crass  ignorance  in 
two  hundred  millions  of  Uving  souls.  Hence,  when  at  the  renewal  of 
the  Company's  Charter  in  1813,  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  (chiefly  I 
beUeve  at  liie  instance  of  a  party  inspired  by  William  Wilberforce) 
for  the  promotion  of  education  among  our  Indian  subjects,  very  little 
•effect  was  produced.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  at  that 
time  that  a  sum  of  £10,000  a  year  was  to  be  set  apart  out  of  the  Indian 
revenue  for  "  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and 
for  the  introduction  of  a  knowledge  of  European  sciences  among  the 
people."  It  is  noteworthy  that  two  distinct  objects — the  revival  of 
Eastern  learning  and  the  introduction  of  European  science — were 
clearly  set  forth  in  that  resolution.  It  was  not  forgotten,  in  fact,  that  all 
Hindus  of  the  Aryan  stock  were  already  a  Uterary  people.  At  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  were  clothed  in  skins,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  Hindus  ha*d  made  great  advances  in  science  and  art.  They 
were  the  first  cultivators  of  the  science  of  language.  They  fashioned  for 
themselves  one  of  the  most  complete  alphabets,  they  constructed  for 
themselves  one  of  the  most  perfect  grammatical  systems,  they  elaborated 
for  themselves  by  a  process  of  analysis  {vydkarana)  and  synthesis  (jMnS' 
karana)  one  of  the  most  finished  languages  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  were  the  original  inventors  of  the  ten  arithmetical  figures  and 
invaluable  decimal  notation,  which  have  done  such  good  service  in 
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.Europe.  They  devieed  their  own  processes  of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
They  calculated  eclipses  and  made  many  shrewd  astronomical  guesses 
centuries  before  the  existence  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler.  They  inves- 
tigated for  themselves  the^  laws  of  thought,  and  contrived  a  logical 
method,  which,  if  not  equal  to  that  of  Aristotle,  has  peculiar  merits  of 
its  own.  They  excogitated  for  themselves  six  most  subtle  systems  of 
philosophy,  of  which  all  European  systems  are  mere  repetitions  and 
reproductions.  They  wrote  learned  treatises  on  theology,  long  before 
any  European  thinker  had  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  nature  of  God, 
or  the  relationship  of  spirit  to  matter.  They  cultivated  the  imagina* 
tive  faculties  more  diligently,  if  not  more  successfully,  than  European 
nations,  and  composed  long  epic  poems  very  Uttle  inferior,  and  in  some 
respects — for  instance,  in  the  portrayal  of  domestic  life — superior,  to 
those  of  Greece  and  Bome. 

It  was  thought  that  a  people  so  acute  in  intellect,  so  remarkable  for 
erudition,  so  successful  in  industrial  arts,  and  the  actual  possessors  of 
vast  literary  treasures,  ought  first  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  theii" 
own  resources,  to  make  use  of  the  immense  literary  capital  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  and  then  to  make  good  their  deficiencies  and 
extend  their  acquirements  by  cultivating  the  more  fruitful  fields  of 
European  lore,  and  drawing  fresh  life  from  the  foimtain  of  European 
scientific  truth. 

But  three  main  hindrances  have  always  impeded  the  advance  of 
education  among  the  people  of  India.  The  first  has  arisen  from  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  secured  the  mono- 
poly of  all  learning.  The  Brahmans,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  temple  of  knowledge,  resolved  to  keep  the  key  in  their  own  hfimds. 
They  soon  discovered  that  the  maintenance  of  their  intellectual  supre- 
macy, no  less  than  the  promotion  of  their  material  interests,  depended 
on  their  excluding  the  profanum  vtUgus  from  access  to  the  interior 
shrine.  They  neyer,'  it  is  true,  discouraged  the  communication  of 
mere  rudimentary  instruction  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but 
instruction  in  their  sacred  Sanskrit — the  repository  of  their  literature,. 
religion,  science,  and  law — has  ever  been  reserved  for  their  own 
sacred  order. 

A  second  hindrance  has  arisen  from  the  utter  narrow-mindedness  of 
Indian  Pimdits.  They  have  beheved  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge to  be  contained  in  Sanskrit  writings.  To  this  very  day,  the 
most  bigoted  are  fully  persuaded  that  to  learn  anything  beyond  the 
Sistras  is  quite  useless. 

A  third  hindrance  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  Indian 
society.  The  Hindus  have  always  been  great  beUevers  in  division  of 
labour  as  a  divine  institution.  Learning,  with  them,  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  province  of  learned  men.  Pundits,  writers,  and 
accountantSy  have  formed,  like  agriculturists,  soldiers,  and  merchants, 
separate  divisions  of  the  community.   Each  has  belonged  to  a  distinct 
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caste,  and  each  caete  h8U9  been  expected  to  confine  itself  to  its  own 
business.  A  fourth  hindrance;  to  which  I  propose  recurring  hfereafler, 
has  been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  compUcated  Indian 
alphabets. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons'  resolution  of  181 3  was  received  in  India 
with  apathy  and  indifference.  The  rulers  feared  the  evil  consequences 
of  education  for  the  ruled,  and  the  ruled  anticipated  no  good  results 
for  themselves.  It  was  not  till  the  17th  July,  1828,  that  action  of  any 
land  was  taken  by  either  one  side  or  the  other.  This  date  marks  the 
commencement  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  educational  epoch  in 
India.  On  that  day  it  was  resolved  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
that  a  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  constituted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  public  education,  for  the 
introduction  of  useful  knowledge,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  native 
Kterature.  Of  this  committee  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who,  when  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  pubUshed  a  valuable  little  volume 
on  Indian  education,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members. 

Two  institutions  were  already  in  existence  for  the  encouragement  of 
Oriental  learning — the  Madrassa  or  Arabic  College  established  by 
Warren  Hastings  at  Calcutta  in  1781 ;  the  Sanskrit  College  founded 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  at  Benares  in  1791,  "with  a  view  to  endear 
our  Government  to  the  Hindus  by  exceeding,  in  our  attention  to  them 
and  their  systems,  the  care  ever  shown  by  their  own  native  princes.** 

A  third  college  was  founded  in  1816  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  natives  themselves.  This  latter  seminary  was  called  the  Hindu 
Maha-vidyalaya,  "  great  flindu  seat  of  learning,"  but  its  principal  aim 
was  to  instruct  young  Indians  in  English  literature  and  the  sciences 
of  Europe.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  E.  H.  East,  Mr. 
David  Hare,  and  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  but  was  taken  in  hand  and 
improved  by  the  new  committee  of  pubUc  instruction. 

The  committee  also  opened  a  Sanskrit  College  at  Calcutta,  in  1824, 
and  another  College  at  Delhi  in  1825,  for  instruction  in  the  three 
classical  languages  of  India,  acting  no  doubt  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  then  celebrated  Orientalist,  and  future  Boden  Professor,  H.  H. 
Wilson.  There  were  also  a  few  schools,  and  notably  those  founded 
at  Chinsurah  in  1814  by  a  worthy  dissenting  minister,  Mr.  May. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  distinct  educational  Unes  indicated 
in  the  House  of  Commons'  resolution  of  1813,  definitely  laid  down. 
The  one  line  led  to  the  desired  goal  through  the  classical  languages 
of  India — Sanskrit^  Arabic,  and  Persian ;  the  other  through  English. 
Both  were  recognized  as  media  for  the  communication  of  European 
knowledge.  Nevertheless,  for  the  greater  part  of  what  I  call 
the  first  or  Orientalizing  educational  epoch,  Oriental  leaniing  vras 
in  the  ascendant.  In  the  committee  there  was  internecine  war. 
Orientalists  and  Anghcists  were  irreconcilable.    Each  party  contended 
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for  the  excluBive  application  of  its  own  instrument  of  education.  Neither 
was  tolerant  of  the  other.  In  1833  the  committee  conaiBted  of  only 
ten  members.  Five  were  for  educating  by  means  of  Oriental  learning. 
These  were  Messrs.  Thoby  Prinsep,  James  Piinsep,  H.  Shakespear, 
Macnaghten^  and  Sutherland.  Five  were  Anglicists,  viz.  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Trevelyan,  J.  K.  Colvin,  Bird,  Saunders,  and  Bushby.  The  latter  were 
not  only  for  imparting  an  European  education  through  the  medium  of 
English ;  they  were  for  cutting  down  the  sum  annually  lavished  on 
the  support  of  Oriental  students,  and  on  the  printing  of  Sanskrit  and 
Arabic  translations.  The  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  committee  ended  in  a  dead  lock.  No  move- 
ment either  forward  or  backward  could  be  effected,  because  of  the 
perfect  balance  between  the  two  parties. 

At  this  juncture  (about  the  close  of  1834)  Macanlay  arrived  in 
India.  The  conflicting  opinions  of  Orientahsts  and  AngUcists  were 
laid  before  him  in  his  capacity  of  legislative  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  called  forth  his  celebrated  Minute  of  February  2nd,  1835. 
"All  parties,"  he  wrote  in  that  Minute,  "seem  to  be  agreed  on  one 
point,  that  the  dialects  commonly  spoken  among  the  natives  of  this 
part  of  India,  contain  neither  literar}'^  nor  scientific  information,  and 
are,  moreover,  so  poor  and  rude  that,  until  they  are  enriched  from 
some  other  quarter,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  translate  any  valuable  work 
into  them.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  those  cleusses  of  the  people  who  have  the  means  of 
porsoing  higher  studies  ccm  at  present  be  effected  only  by  means  of 
some  language  not  vernacular  amongst  them."  He  then  decides  in 
favour  of  English,  and  goes  on  to  say: — 

'^  The  question  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  teach 
En^^lish,  we  shall  teach  lan^iages  in  which,  by  universal  confession,  there  are 
no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  oar  own ;  whether, 
when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems,  which,  by 
universal  confession,  whenever  Xhey  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for  the 
worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  soimd  Philosophy  and  true 
History,  we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  ex])ense,  medical  doctrines,  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  farrier, — ^astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
girls  at  an  English  boarding  school, — history,  abounding  with  kings  thirty  feet 
high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long, — and  geography,  made  up  of  seas 
of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter." 

This  Minute — all  the  more  misleading  because  penned  by  the  most 
effective  writer  of  his  time — was  followed  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck's 
equally  celebrated  Resolution  of  the  7th  March,  1835,  in  the  second 
clause  of  which  his  Lordship  in  Conncil  expresses  his  opinion,  '^  that 
the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  promotion 
of  European  literature  and  science  amongst  the  natives  of  India." 
The  concluding  paragraph  directs  that  '^  all  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  ihe  committee  be  henceforth  employed  in  unparting  to  the  native 
population  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  science,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  English  language.''  The  date  of  this  Resolution  marks 
the  commencement  of  what  I  venture  to  call  the  second  or  Anglicizing 
educational  epoch. 

Of  course  the  Governor-General's  decision  was  final.  The  Anglicists 
were  triumphant,  and,  to  clinch  the  whole  matter,  Macaulay  was  made 
President  of  the  Committee.  Then  followed  the  establishment  of 
twelve  new  Seminaries,  and  a  series  of  corresponding  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  English  studies.  Dr.  Duff  sided  with  the  AngUcists.  A 
sudden  passion  for  European  literature,  and  its  cultivation  through  the 
acquisition  of  English,  sprung  up  among  the  higher  classes  of  Bengalis. 
English  became  an  object  of  ambition,  as  the  only  avenue  to  good 
appointments,  and  to  an  improved  position  in  society.  Nor  need  it 
excite  surprise  that  our  Government  should  have  encouraged  the 
upper  classes  in  their  desire  to  become  good  English  scholars.  What 
strikes  one  as  extraordinary  is,  that  such  a  man  as  Macaulay  should 
have  set  himself  against  vernacular  education.  To  force  English 
on  the  unlettered  millions  of  India  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Though  we  English-speakers  in  Great  Britcdn  are  by  far  the  majority, 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded,  after  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  close 
contact  with  the  Welsh  people,  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  our  own 
language.  Is  it  likely  that  in  a  vast  and  remote  country,  a  few 
thousand  Englishmen,  who,  although  conquerors  and  rulers,  are  every 
year  less  disposed  to  treat  India  as  their  home,  will  ever  succeed  in 
imposing  English  on  two  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  of  Asiatics, 
who  possess  nearly  a  hundred  different  dialects  of  their  own,  and  who^ 
organs  of  articulation  and  habits  of  thought,  framed  under  opposite 
chmatic  and  social  conditions,  are  generally  incapable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  European  peculiarities  of  utterance,  idiom,  and  syntax  t 

In  Henry  VIII.'s  time  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  read  for  an 
Englishman  who  could  not  read  Latin.  So  in  India,  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
time,  there  was  scarcely  anything  worth  reading  for  a  native  of 
Bengal  who  could  not  read  Sanskrit.  Indeed,  Sanskrit  was  to  all 
India  more  than  what  Latin  was  to  all  Europe.  And  what  happened 
in  England  t  The  vernacular  of  the  people,  instead  of  decaying,  drew 
vitality  and  vigour  from  the  very  language  whose  influence  for  a  long 
time  kept  it  in  abasement.  Strengthened  and  enriched  by  Latin,  and 
recruited  from  other  sources,  English  has  grown  into  the  most  sturdy, 
copious,  and  effective  of  all  languages.  It  has  produced  a  literature 
more  valuable  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece. 

Lord  Macaulay  did  not  seem  to  see  that  the  same  process  had  been 
going  on  in  India.  The  vernaculars  of  India  were  quite  as  capable  of 
being  invigorated  by  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  as  European  vemacularB 
were  by  Latin  and  Greek.  In  point  of  fact,  this  had  been  partially 
effected  long  before  Macaulay 's  time.  A  lingua  francny  like  French  in 
Europe,  had  existed  in  India  since  the  invasion  of  Timur,  AJ>.  1400. 
Hindustani,  a  language  formed  by  engrafting  the  Persian  and  Arabio 
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<if  the  Musalman  conquerors  on  a  Sanskrit-Hindi  stock,  had  already 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  common  medium 
•of  communication.  It  was  a  thoroughly  composite  and  eclectic  Ian- 
{^ge,  which,  like  English,  had  a  peculiar  power  of  extracting  from 
other  languages  the  materials  for  its  own  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. It  had  naturalized  Turkish  and  Portuguese  words,  and  was 
-assimilating  English.  It  was  a  hving  and  a  growing  language — so 
instincty  indeed,  with  life  and  growth,  that  the  Hindustani  of  the  early 
j^rt  of  this  century,  as  represented  by  the  Bagh  o  Bahar,  may  be  said 
to  be  already  obsolescent.  What  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  Committee 
ought  to  have  aimed  at  was  first  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of 
Hindustani  by  the  introduction  and  assimilation  of  more  words  and 
expressions  from  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  English,  and  other  modem 
European  languages,  and  secondly  the  composition  of  good  Hindustani 
•class  books,  and  the  formation  of  a  pure  modem  Hindustani  Hterature. 
And  if  the  natives  of  Bengal  and  of  other  parts  of  India  were  incapable 
of  being  instructed  in  European  science  through  the  medium  of  Hindu- 
stani class-books,  their  own  vernaculars,  Hindi,  Bengali,  Marathi,  Tamil, 
and  Telugu  were  capable  of  being  amplified,  improved,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  scientific  truth.  And  here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although 
the  Orientalists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Governor-General's  Reso- 
lation  of  March  7th,  1835,  on  the  other,  very  unaccountably  omitted 
«11  mention  of  the  vernaculars,  a  majority  of  the  Education  Committee 
seem  in  the  end  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exclusive 
encouragement  of  English  could  only  be  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
-**  that  the  formation  of  a  vernacular  literature  was  the  ultimate  object 
to  which  all  their  efforts  ought  to  be  directed."  Even  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Trevelyan,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  energetic  of  all  the 
Anglicists,  to  whose  educational  labours  India  is  deeply  indebted,  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  looked  through  a  vista  of  English  to  a  time 
when  Hindustani  and  Bengali  would  become  well  fitted  for  every 
purpose  of  literature  and  science. 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  far  too 
wise,  clear-sighted,  and  sagacious,  not  to  have  discerned  the  only 
possible  method  of  reaching  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  gi*eat  impulse 
was  given  to  the  development  of  the  spoken  dialects  under  his  admin- 
istration. Act  XXIX.  of  December  1st,  1837,  abolished  Persian  and 
substituted  the  vernaculars  as  the  language  of  all  revenue  and  judicial 
proceedings  in  our  Courts.  "  The  extraordinaiy  ease,"  wrote  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  "  with  which  this  change  was  effected  proves  that  it  took 
place  in  the  fulness  of  time.  In  Bengal  the  Persian  language  had 
^Usappeared  from  the  collectors'  offices  at  the  end  of  a  month.  It 
melted  away  like  snow." 

Perhaps  a  still  more  important  step  had  been  taken  previously.  It 
was  thought  that  before  the  Government  did  anything  for  the 
countiy,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  the  country  had 
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done  and  was  doing  for  itself.  In  a  Minute,  written  as  far  back  as 
January  20th,  1835,  Lord  W.  Bentinek  pointed  out  that  at  a  time 
when  the  establishment  of  education  upon  the  largest  basis  had 
become  an  object  of  solicitude,  it  was  essential  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  indigenous  village-schools  already  existing  in  India,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  instruction  imparted  in  them,  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  foundation  and  support.  And  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  "  important  end  might  be  attainable,  of  making  these  institu- 
tions subsidiary  and  conducive  to  any  improved  general  system  which 
it  might  be  hereafter  thought  proper  to  establish."  Accordingly  an 
experienced,  painstaking  missionary,  Mr.  W.Adam,  versed  in  the  spoken 
dialects,  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  educational  survey  of  BengaL 
The  investigation  extended  over  three  years,  and  a  report  was  pub- 
lished containing  valuable  statistics  and  important  information  in 
regard  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peasantry.  What  that  con- 
dition must  have  been  in  1835  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
1873  (according  to  Sir  George  Campbell's  statistics)  only  2^  per  cent* 
of  the  population  of  Bengal  could  read  and  write.  The  proportion 
for  all  India  was  only  1  in  400,  while  in  England  it  was  1  in  7|. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  Hindu  indigenous 
schools,  and  of  Maktabs  or  Muhammadan  schools  attached  to  mosques^ 
was  found  to  exceed  all  expectations.  They  were  ascertained  to  be 
most  numerous  in  secluded  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  European 
influence,  and  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  wars  and  invasions. 

The  Hindu  indigenous  schools  are  of  two  kinds — schools  of  Sanskrit 
learning,  called  in  Bengal  Tols,  and  vernacular  schools  for  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  conducted  by  village  schoolmasters^ 
and  called  Patha-ealas.  These  two  kinds  of  schools  have  no  inter- 
connection.   Pupils  never  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

I  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Tols  at  Nuddea^ 
and  found  them  frequented  by  students  from  all  parts  of  India,  some 
learning  grammar,  which  may  occupy  from  seven  to  twelve  years; 
some  law,  which  may  require  a  ten  years'  course ;  and  a  large  number 
studying  the  Nyaya  system  of  logic,  which  may  necessitate  from  thir- 
teen to  twenty-two  years'  curriculum.  Both  teachers  and  students  in 
these  schools  of  learning  are  of  course  Brahmans. 

The  Pundits,  so  far  from  receiving  money  from  their  pupils,  not 
unfrequently  contribute  towards  their  support,  being  themselves  sup- 
ported by  rich  patrons.  AVhen  the  students  have  finished  their  course 
of  instruction  they  receive  from  their  masters  an  honorary  title,  which 
they  retain  for  life.  I  also  visited  schools  of  native  learning  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  old  type  of 
Pundit,  ti-ained  to  repeat  whole  departments  of  Sanskrit  literature  by 
lieart,  is  dying  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Sanskrit 
learning,  as  encouraged  by  us  and  learnt  on  principles  of  European 
philologj',  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
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Agaiu,  in  traversing  the  country  I  often  came  across  viUage  ver- 
nacnlar  schools,  conducted  in  the  open  air  or  under  trees.  And  here  I 
may  remark  that  no  people  in  the  world  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  self-government  as  the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  whole 
country  is  studded  with  little  independent  republics.  Every  village 
has  its  head-man,  its  council  of  five  {Panchdyat),  its  regularly  organized 
society,  its  complete  assortment  of  servants,  functionaries,  and  officials 
necessary  to  the  corporate  existence  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
community.  Among  them  is  a  schoolmaster  (guru),  from  whom  the 
children  of  the  leading  villagera  receive  a  rude  kind  of  education. 
There  is  a  remarkable  proverb  current  among  the  natives — Punch  men 
ptxramesvarah — "  The  voice  of  God  is  in  the  council  of  five ;"  and  the 
village  school,  no  less  than  the  village  council,  is  in  its  way  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  divine  institution.  Wars,  revolutions,  rebellions  have 
desolated  the  land;  famines  and  pestilences  have  decimated  the 
population ;  but  the  school  system  has  survived  all  convulsions — not, 
however,  everywhere  equally,  and  not  always  in  its  entirety.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  indigenous  schools  have  been  swept  away,  while 
Sanskrit  schools  have  survived.  In  other  districts  rural  schools 
abound,  while  schools  of  learning  are  unknown. 

Of  course,  nothing  is  learnt  in  the  village  vernacular  schools  but 
the  merest  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  No  books 
are  employed.  The  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write  on  the  sand 
or  on  palm-leaves.  What  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
teaching,  was  the  skill  attained  in  multipUcation.  The  multiplicand 
generally  ascends  to  forty  and  often  higher.  The  whole  class  of^ 
perhaps,  a  hundred  children  repeat  their  tables  together  as  if  with  one 
voice,  the  accumulated  force  of  which  rises  to  a  deafening  scream. 
They  can  all  multiply  by  fractions,  particularly  by  |,  1^,  1^,  and  2^, 
and  they  can  multiply  2^,  3^,  and  4^,  by  the  fraction  ^. 

Some  of  the  punishments  employed  would  probably  be  considered 
peculiar  from  a  European  schoolmaster's  point  of  view.  For  instance  : 
A  boy  is  condemned  to  stand  for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  on  one  foot. 
A  boy  is  made  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  one  leg  turned  up  behind  his 
neck.  A  boy  is  made  to  hang  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  head  down- 
wards, from  the  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  A  boy  is  put  up  in  a 
sack  along  with  nettles,  or  a  cat,  or  a  noisome  creature  of  some  kind, 
and  then  rolled  along  the  ground.  A  boy  is  made  to  measure  so 
many  cubits  on  the  ground,  by  marking  it  with  the  tip  of  his  nose.  A 
boy  is  made  to  ptdl  his  own  ears,  and  dilate  them  to  a  given  point  on 
pain  of  worse  chastisement.  Two  boys,  when  both  have  done  wrong, 
are  made  to  knock  their  heads  several  times  against  each  other. 

The  suggestion  for  basing  all  schemes  of  Indian  education  on 
existing  indigenous  institutions  seems  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  W. 
Adam,  in  1835.  The  idea  was  taken  up,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Lord 
Wmiam  Bentinck,  but  the  merit  of  first  carrying  it  into  execution 
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belongs  to  Mr.  Thomaeon,  who,  ten  years  later,  when  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  North-west  Provinces,  organized  a  plan  for 
utilizing  the  existing  village  schools,  and  training  the  native  school- 
masters. He  was  the  first  to  start  what  is  called  the  Halka-bandi 
system,  about  the  year  1845.  A  number  of  villages  were  linked 
together  in  a  Halka  or  circle,  and  a  central  school  under  a  trained 
native  teacher  was  established  within  reach  of  each  village,  the 
expense  being  met  by  a  local  cess  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  land- 
revenue,  nominally  voluntary.  Unhappily,  the  efforts  made  to  train 
the  village  Gurus  did  not  always  succeed,  and  the  whole  indigenous 
system  had  to  be  rehabilitated.  But  one  great  merit  of  Mr.  Thomason's 
scheme  of  popular  education  was  that  it  contained  in  itself  great 
aptitude  for  internal  development  and  improvement.  His  method  was 
adopted  as  a  model  by  other  Governments,  and  led  in  the  end  to  the 
celebrated  educational  Despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India  (Lord  Dalhousie),  dated  July  19th,  1854. 

This  remarkable  document — on  which  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion at  present  in  force  throughout  India  is  founded — ^was  really 
written  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  (Lord  Halifax),  when  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  assisted  by  the  late  Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  when 
acting  as  his  secretary.  It  commenced  what  I  venture  to  call  the 
third  or  Anglo-vernacular  educational  epoch. 

As  the  main  principle  of  the  first  educational  epoch  (commencing 
in  1823)  was  the  prominence  given  to  the  learned  languages  of  India, 
and  of  the  second  (commencing  in  1839)  the  stress  laid  on  English  as 
an  exclusive  mediiun  of  education,  so  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
third  W81S  the  importance  assigned  to  the  vernaculars.  In  fact  the  first 
object  of  the  great  Despatch  of  1854  was  to  insist  on  the  communica- 
tion of  correct  European  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  spoken  dialects.  The  second  object  was  to 
lay  down  a  complete  scheme  of  higher  education  in  which,  without 
neglecting  the  vernaculars,  English  and  the  Indian  classical  languages, 
but  especially  English,  were  to  be  made  the  principal  instruments  of 
education. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  as  there  is  really  as  yet  no  con- 
siderable middle  class  in  India,  so  there  can  be  really  only  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  education,  higher  and  lower.  It  is  true  that  what  are 
called  middle-class  (Zillah)  schools  have  been  established,  but  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  these  seems  to  be  that  they  combine  the  superior 
lower  with  the  inferior  higher  kind  of  education. 

With  regard  to  the  higher,  the  Despatch  declared  that  the  time  had 
anived  for  the  founding  of  universities  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  not  as  places  of  education,  but  to  test  the  value  of  the  know- 
ledge received  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  to  confer  degrees. 

All  the  principal  colleges,  collegiate  institutions,  and  schools  already 
existing  throughout  the  country,  whether  founded  or  aided  by  Govern- 
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ment  or  independent,  and  conducted  by  persons  of  every  variety  of 
religious  persuasion,  Christians,  Hindus,  Muhammadans,  Parsis,  Sikhs, 
Buddhists,  and  Jains,  were  to  be  affiliated  to  the  universities,  and  to 
lead  up  to  them.  The  indigenous  schools  were  to  be  improved  by 
Government  aid  and  supeiintendenee,  and  were  to  supply  suitable 
education  to  the  villages  and  rural  population.  The  so-called  middle- 
class  Zillah  schools  (answering  to  the  Tashili  schools  of  the  North- 
west Provinces),  established  at  the  chief  towns  of  each  district,  were 
to  educate  the  townspeople  and  prepare  them  for  the  high  schools. 
The  high  schools,  established  at  the  larger  towns  and  attached  to 
every  college,  were  to  educate  the  higher  classes  up  to  the  university 
matriculation  examination,  English  being  in  that  case  the  medium  of 
instruction.  The  colleges  were  to  admit  matriculated  students,  and 
educate  them  up  to  examination  for  Bachelor  degrees.  The  whole 
system  was  to  be  tied  together  by  means  of  scholarships,  which  were 
to  lead  selected  pupils  from  the  Zillah  to  the  high  schools,  and  from 
the  high  schools  to  the  colleges.  The  first  university  examination 
after  matriculation  W8is  to  be  called  First  Arts  (F.A.)  examination, 
and  to  take  place  after  a  two  years'  course  at  the  colleges,  and  the 
examination  for  the  Bachelor  s  degree  was  to  follow  after  a  further 
interval  of  two  years.  The  final  university  examination  was  to  be  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  which  was  to  be  a  real  distinction,  only 
attainable  by  a  select  few  who  could  give  proof  of  high  intellectual 
culture. 

All  these  provisions  and  arrangements  were  gradually  carried  into 
execution.  The  three  Universities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras 
were  incorporated  in  1857.  They  were  quietly  founded  during  the 
worst  troubles  and  most  appalling  terrors  of  the  Sepoy  insurrection. 
A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  education  everywhere.  New  colleges 
were  founded  and  old  ones  improved.  The  Calcutta  and  Madras 
Presidency  Colleges,  the  Bombay  Elphinstone  College,  the  Poona 
Deccan  College,  the  Thomason  Engineering  College  at  Roorkee,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  colleges  and  schools  were  quickened  into 
vigorous  vitality.  In  short,  a  vast  moral  and  intellectual  revolution 
was  inaugurated,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  downfall  of  our 
power  was  confidently  predicted,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Indian  social  system  appeared  likely  to  be  upheaved.  The  undisturbed 
progress  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  great  scheme  of  education  is  a  valuable 
evidence  that  the  agitation  caused  by  the  Sepoy  revolt  never  spread 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.     And  what  are  the  results  I 

At  the  commencement  of  1823  only  two  Government  colleges 
existed  in  India,  the  pupils  in  which  might  possibly  have  numbered 
300.  In  1824,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  several  new  seminaries 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Instiniction,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
Government  institutions  rose  to  rather  more  than  3,000.  In  1854 
there  were  about  12,000  pupils.    In  1859  educational  institutions  of 
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different  kinds  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  pupils 
amounted  to  more  than  180,000.  The  latest  statistical  returns  from 
all  India  in  1875  showed  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  colleges  and 
schools  of  all  kinds — Government,  missionary,  aided,  and  unaided — 
amounted  to  1,689,138. 

Yet  we  have  hitherto  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the  countless 
millions  reachable  only  through  the  vernaculars.  The  chief  end  aimed 
at  by  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Despatch  of  1854  has  as  yet  been  very  im- 
perfectly attained.  Too  much  importance  is  assigned  to  English,  and 
too  little  encouragement  given  to  the  native  dialects.  English  is 
made  a  sine  qua  non  at  the  matriculation  examinations.  I  saw  1,263  can- 
didates being  examined  for  matriculation  at  Bombay  in  1875,  and 
among  them  some  young  native  princes.  But  not  more  than  12,  or 
at  most  15  per  cent,  of  those  who  matriculate  proceed  to  prepare  for 
the  degree  examination.  The  great  object  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
English,  and  through  that  knowledge  employment  under  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Lytton,  in  an  eloquent  address  deUvered  the  other  day 
before  the  pupils  of  the  Martiniere  College,  Calcutta,  very  significantly 
reminded  his  youthful  audience  that  the  object  of  education  was  not 
the  improvement  of  their  positions,  but  the  improvement  of  their 
characters.  I  fear  we  too  often  wean  boys  from  the  plough,  the 
chisel,  and  the  loom,  to  make  them  ambitious  of  Government  appoint- 
ments, which  they  cannot  all  obtain. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  defects  of  our  educational  system 
hereafter, 

I  reserve,  too,  the  subject  of  female  education,  and  other  matters 
bearing  particularly  on  Indian  progress,  for  consideration  in  a  subse- 
quent paper. 

MoNiER  Williams. 


WIFE-TORTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 


IT  once  happened  to   me  to  ask  an  elderly  French  gentleman  of 
the    most  exquisite  manners  to  pay   any  attention  she  might 
need  to  a  charming  young  lady  who  was  intending  to  travel  by  the 

eame  train  from  London  to  Paris.     M.  de wrote  such  a  brilliant 

little  note  in  reply  that  I  was  tempted  to  preserve  it  as  an  autograph ; 
and  I  observe  that,  after  a  profusion  of  thanks,  he  assured  me  he 
should  be  "trop  heureux  de  se  mettre  au  service"  of  my  young 

friend.     Practically,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  M.  de  did  make 

himself  quite   delightful,  till,  unluckily,   on  arriving  at  Boulogne,  it 

appeared  that  there  was  some  imbroglio  about  Miss 's  luggage 

and  she  was  in  a  serious  difficulty.  Needless  to  say,  on  such  an 
occasion  the  intervention  of  a  French  gentleman  with  a  ribbon  at 
his  button-hole  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  service ; 

but  to  render  it  M.  de would  have  been  obliged  to  miss  the  trcdn 

to  Paris;  and  this  was  a  sacriiSce  for  which  his  politeness  was  by 
no  means  prepared.  Expressing  himself  as  utterly  au  d^sespoir,  he 
took  his  seat,  and  was  whirled  away,  leaving  my  poor  young  friend 
alone  on  the  platform  to  fight  her  battles  as  best  she  might  with  the 
impracticable  officials.  The  results  might  have  been  annoying  had 
not  a  homely  English  stranger  stepped  in  and  proffered  his  aid  ;  and, 
having  recovered  the  missing  property,  simply  Ufted  his  hat  and 
escaped  from  the  lady's  expressions  of  gratitude. 

In  this  little  anecdote  I  think  lies  a  compendium  of  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  ladies  on  their  travels.  The  genuine  and  self- 
sacrificing  kindness  of  English  and  American  gentlemen  towards 
women  i^ords  almost  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  florid  politeness, 
compatible  with  every  degree  of  selfishness,  usually  exhibited  by  men 
of  other  European  nations.     The  reflection  then  is  a  puzzUng  one — 
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How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  while  the  better  sort  of  Englishmei^ 
are  thus  exceptionally  humane  and  considerate  to  women,  the  men 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  same  nation  are  proverbial  for  their  unparal- 
leled brutality,  till  wife-beating,  wife-torture,  and  wife-murder  have 
become  the  opprobrium  of  the  land  ?  How  does  it  happen  (still  more 
strange  to  note !)  that  the  same  generous-hearted  gentlemen,  who 
would  themselves  fly  to  render  succour  to  a  lady  in  distress,  yet 
read  of  the  beatings,  burnings,  kickings,  and  "cloggings"  oi  poor 
women  well-nigh  every  morning  in  their  newspapers  without  once 
setting  their  teeth,  and  saying,  "  This  must  be  stopped  I  We  can  stand 
it  no  longer  "1 

The  paradox  truly  seems  worthy  of  a  little  investigation.  What 
reason  can  be  alleged,  in  the  first  place,  why  the  male  of  the  human 
species,  and  particularly  the  male  of  the  finest  variety  of  that  species, 
should  be  the  only  animal  in  creation  which  maltreats  its  mate,  or  any 
female  of  its  own  kind?* 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  we  must  discriminate  between 
assaults  of  men  on  other  men ;  assaults  of  men  on  women  who  cure 
not  their  wives ;  and  assaults  of  men  on  their  wives.  I  do  not  think 
I  err  much  if  I  afcm  that,  in  common  sentiment,  the  first  of  these 
ofifences  is  considerably  more  heinous  than  the  second — being  com- 
mitted against  a  more  worthy  person  (as  the  Latin  grammar  itself 
instructs  boys  to  think) ;  and  lastly  that  the  assault  on  a  woman  who* 
is  not  a  man's  wife  is  worse  than  the  assault  on  a  wife  by  her  husband. 
Towards  this  last  or  minimum  offence  a  particular  kind  of  indulgence 
is  indeed  extended  by  public  opinion. t      The  proceeding  seems  ti> 

*  WitH  the  exception^  perhaps,  of  the  Seal.  Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  sad  picture  of  amphi- 
bious conjugal  life :  "  As  soon  as  a  female  reaches  the  shore  ('  comes  out,'  as  we  shoold 
say  in  'society ')« the  nearest  male  goes  down  to  meet  her, making  meanwhile  a  noise  like 
the  clucking  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens.  He  bows  to  her  and  coaxes  her,  until  he  get& 
between  her  and  the  water  so  that  she  cannot  escape  him.  Then  his  manner  oban^es, 
and  with  a  harsh  growl  he  drives  her  to  a  place  in  Ms  harem.'' — Detceni  of  Man,  roL  ii. 
p.  269.  What  an  **  o'er  true  tale  "  is  this  of  many  a  human  wooing  and  of  what  oome8> 
later;  the  "bowing  and  coaxing"  first,  and  the  "harsh  growl"  afterwards!  I  am 
surprised  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  derive  from  it  an  argument  for  the  Descent  of  Man  froBd 
the  Seal. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  a  big  male  dog  undergoing  the  ex- 
perience which  is  understood  to  surpass  the  limits  of  a  man's  endurance ;  namely,  being- 
*'  nagged  "  by  a  little  vixen  who  stands  opposite  to  him  in  an  attitude  exactly  corre- 
sponcUng  to  Uie  "  arms  akimbo  "  of  her  human  prototype,  and  pours  out  volleys  of  bark- 
ing which  would,  obviously,  in  the  police  courts  be  reported  as  "  abusive  lanffuage."^ 
The  much-tried  dog — ^let  us  say  a  Retriever  or  Newfoundland — who  could  annihSate  his- 
little  female  assaikxit — a  toy  Terrier  or  Pomeranian,  perhaps — in  two  mouthfols,  and 
who  would  do  so  in  the  case  of  an  enemy  of  his  own  sex — always  on  these  occasions  starts- 
aside  with  well-feigned  surprise,  as  if  astonished  at  the  reception  of  his  advances ;  lifts 
his  ears  as  a  gentleman  raises  his  hat,  and  presently  bounds  away,  lightly :  "  I  beg  ycmr 
pardon,  madam !  I  am  the  last  dog  m  the  world,  I  assure  you,  to  offend  a  lady  ! "  Be  it 
noted  t^at  if  that  dog  had  retreated  before  the  bullying  of  another  male  dog,  he  would 
have  slunk  off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  ashamed  of  his  own  poltroonery.  But  from* 
the  female  termagant  he  retires  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  witli  his  t^  held  aloft^ 
like  a  standard ;  quite  conscious  that  he  is  acting  as  becomes  a  dog  and  a  gentleman. 

t  Not  universally  I  am  glad  to  hear.  In  Yorkshire  and  several  other  counties  a  rery* 
old  custom  exists,  or  did  exist  as  late  as  1862,  called  "Biding  the  Stang"  or  "Bough 
Music,"  which  consists  in  giving  a  serenade  with  cows'  horns,  and  warming-pans,  and 
tea-kettles  to  a  man  known  to  have  beaten  his  wife  or  been  unfaithful  to  her.    See  a  Teijr 
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be  surrounded  by  a  certam  halo  of  jocosity  which  inclines  people 
to  smile  whenever  they  hear  of  a  case  of  it  (terminating  anywhere 
short  of  actual  murder),  and  causes  the  mention  of  the  subject  to 
conduce  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  hilarity  of  a  dinner  party. 
The  occult  fuu  thus  connected  with  wife-beating  forms  by  no  means 
indeed  the  least  curious  part  of  the  subject.  Certainly  in  view  of 
the  state  of  things  revealed  by  our  criminal  statistics  there  is  some- 
thing ominous  in  the  circmnstance  that  "Punch"  should  have  been  our 
national  English  street-drama  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Whether, 
as  some  antiquarians  tell  us,  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  archetypal  Polioi- 
nello,  who,  Uke  Faust  and  Don  Juan,  finally  meets  the  reward  of  his 
crimes  by  Satanic  intervention,  or  whether,  as  other  learned  gentlemen 
say,  the  quaint  visage  and  humour  of  the  Neapolitan  vintager  Puccio 
d'Aniello,  originated  the  jest  which  has  amused  ten  generations,  it  is 
equally  remarkable  that  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  should  concentrate 
about  the  thwacking  of  poor  Judy,  and  the  flinging  of  the  baby  out 
of  the  window.  Questioned  seriously  whether  he  think  that  the  be- 
haviour of  Punch  as  a  citizen  and  phre  de  famille  be  in  itself  a  good  joke, 
the  British  gentleman  would  probably  reply  that  it  was  not  more 
facetious  than  watching  a  carter  flogging  a  horse.  But  invested  with 
the  drollery  of  a  marionette's  behaviour,  and  accompanied  by  the 
screeches  of  the  man  with  the  Pan-pipe,  the  scene  is  irresistible,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  hero  rises  with  every  bang  he  bestows  on  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  and  on  the  representative  of  the  law. 

The  same  sort  of  half-jocular  sympathy  unquestionably  accompanies 
the  whole  class  of  characters  of  whom  Mr.  Punch  is  the  type.  Very 
good  and  kind-hearted  men  may  be  frequently  heard  speaking  of 
horrid  scenes  of  mutual  abuse  and  violence  between  husbands  and 
wives,  as  if  they  were  rather  ridiculous  than  disgusting.  The  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies;  and  even  the  geniallngoldsby conceived  he  added 
a  point  to  his  inimitable  legend  of  "Odille,"  by  inserting  after  the 
advice  to  "succumb  to  our  she-saints,  videUcet  wives,''  the  parenthesis, 
"  that  is,  if  one  has  not  a  *  good  bunch  of  fives,' "  Where  is  the  hidden 
fun  of  this  and  scores  of  similar  allusions,  which  sound  like  the  cracking 
of  whips  over  the  cowering  dogs  in  a  kennel? 

curious  aocount  of  it  and  of  its  ^ood  effects,  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
A  correspondent  kindly  sends  further  details,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  is  always 
a  sort  of  herald  or  orator  on  the  occasion,  who,  when  the  procession  halts  before  the 
delinqnenfs  house,  recites  verses  in  this  style : — 

"  There  is  a  man  in  this  place, 
(jpiano)  Has  beat  his  wife  [a  pause] 

(fortissimo)        Has  beat  his  wife !  I 

"  'Tis  a  very  great  shame  and  disgrace 
To  all  who  hve  in  the  place,"  &c. 

Tlie  costom  derires  its  name  from  the  old  Scottish  "  Stange  *' — a  long  pole  on  which  the 
cidpfii  is  sometimee  made  to  take  a  rery  disagreeable  ride. 
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I  imagine  it  lies  in  the  sense,  so  pleasant  to  the  owners  of  superior 
physical  strength,  that  after  all,  if  reason  and  eloquence  should  fail, 
there  is  always  an  ultima  ratioy  and  that  that  final  appeal  lies  in  their 
hands.  The  sparring  may  be  all  very  well  for  a  time,  and  may  be 
coimted  entirely  satisfactory  if  they  get  the  better.  But  then,  if  by 
any  mischance  the  unaccountably  sharp  wits  of  the  weaker  creature 
should  prove  dangerous  weapons,  there  is  always  the  club  of  brute 
force  ready  to  hand  in  the  comer.  The  listener  is  amused,  as  in 
reading  a  fairy  tale,  wherein  the  hero,  when  apparently  completely 
vanquished,  pulls  out  a  talisman  given  him  by  an  Afreet,  and  lo  I  his 
__  enemies  fall  flat  on  the  ground  and  are  turned  into  rats, 
f  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  I  suppose,  that  the  abstract  idea  of  a  strong 

man  hitting  or  kicking  a  weak  woman — per  se^  so  revolting — ^has 
somehow  got  softened  into  a  jovial  kind  of  domestic  lynching,  the 
grosser  features  of  the  case  being  swept  out  of  sight,  just  as  people 
make  endless  jests  on  tipsiness,  forgetting  how  loathsome  a  thing  is 
a  drunkard.  A  "jolly  companions"  chorus  seems  to  accompany  both 
kinds  of  exploits.  This,  and  the  prevalent  idea  (which  I  shall  analyze 
by-and-by)  that  the  woman  has  generally  deserved  the  blows  she 
receives,  keep  up,  I  believe,  the  indifference  of  the  public  on  the 
subject. 

Probably  the  sense  that  they  must  carry  with  them  a  good  deal  of 
tacit  sympathy  on  the  part  of  other  men  has  something  to  do  in 
encouraging  wife-beaters,  just  as  the  fatal  notion  of  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  drink  has  made  thousands  of  sots.  But  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  offence  of  brutal  violence  are  of  course  very  various,  and  need 
to  be  better  understood  than  they  commonly  are  if  we  would  find  a 
remedy  for  them.  First,  there  are  to  be  considered  the  class  of  people 
and  the  conditions  of  life  wherein  the  practice  prevails ;  then  the 
character  of  the  men  who  beat  their  wives ;  next  that  of  the  wives 
j   who  are  beaten  and  kicked  ;  and  finally,  the  possible  remedy. 

Wife-beating  exists  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  rather  more,  I 

fear,  than  is  generally  recognized ;  but  it  rarely  extends  to  anything 

;    beyond  an  occasional  blow  or  two  of  a  not  dangerous  kind.    In  his 

1    apparently  most  ungovernable   rage,  the   gentleman   or  tradesman 

;    somehow  manages  to  bear  in  mind  the  disgrace  he  will  incur  if  his 

i    outbreak  be  betrayed  by  his  wife's  black  eye  or  broken  arm,  and  he 

yt""Tegulates  his  cuffs  or  kicks  accordingly.     The  dangerous  wife-beater 

belongs   almost   exclusively   to   the   artisan   and   labouring  classes. 

ColUers,  *'  puddlers,"  and  weavers  have  long  earned  for  themselves  in 

this  matter  a  bad  reputation,  and  among  a  long  list  of  cases  before 

me,  I  reckon  shoemakers,   stonemasons,   butchers,   smiths,  tailors,  a 

printer,  a  clerk,  a  bird-catcher,  and  a  large  number  of  labourers.     In 

the  worst  districts  of  London  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of 

the   most   experienced   magistrates)   four-fifths   of   the   wife-beating 

cases  are  among  the  lowest  class  of  Irish  labourers — a  fact  worthy  of 
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more  than  passing  notice,  had  we  time  to  bestow  upon  it,  seeing  that 
in  their  own  country  Irishmen  of  all  classes  are  proverbially  kind  and 
even  chivalrous  towards  women. 

There  are  also  various  degi'ees  of  wife-beating  in  the  diflferent 
localities.  In  London  it  seldom  goes  beyond  a  severe  ^'  thrashing  " 
with  the  fist — a  sufficiently  dreadful  punishment,  it  is  true,  when  in- 
flicted by  a  strong  man  on  a  woman ;  but  mild  in  comparison  of  the 
kickings  and  trampUngs  and  "purrings"  with  hob-nailed  shoes 
and  clogs  of  what  we  can  scarcely,  in  this  connection,  call  the 
"dark  and  true  and  tender  North."  As  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  re- 
marks,* "Nowhere  is  the  ill-usage  of  woman  so  systematic  as  in 
Liverpool,  and  so  Uttle  hindered  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  making 
the  lot  of  a  married  woman,  whose  locaUty  is  the  *  kicking  district ' 
of  Liverpool,  simply  a  duration  of  suflFering  and  subjection  to  injury 
and  savage  treatment,  far  worse  than  that  to  which  the  wives  of  mere 
savage  are  used."  It  is  in  the  centres  of  dense  mercantile  and  j 
manufacturing  populations  that  tliis  oflFence  reaches  its  climax.  In^^ 
London  the  largest  return  for  one  year  (in  the  Parliamentary  Report 
on  Brutal  Assaults)  of  brutal  assaults  on  women  was  351.  In  Lanca- 
shire, with  a  population  of  almost  two  millions  and  a-half,  the  largest 
nimiber  was  194.  In  Stafford,  with  a  population  of  three-quarters  of 
a  milUon,  there  were  113  cases.  In  the  West  Riding,  with  a  million 
and  a^-half,  152  ;  and  in  Dm'ham,  Avith  508,666,  no  less  than  267.  Thus, 
roughly  speaking,  there  are  nearly  five  times  as  many  wife-beaters  of 
the  more  brutal  kind,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  Durham  as 
in  London.  What  are  the  conditions  of  Ufe  among  the  working  classes 
in  those  great  "  hives  of  industry  "  of  which  we  talk  so  proudly  ? 
It  is  but  justice  that  we  should  picture  the  existence  of  the  men  and 
women  in  such  places  before  we  pass  to  discuss  the  deeds  which 
darken  it. 

They  are  lives  out  of  which  almost  every  softening  and  eimobling 
element  has  been  withdrawn,  and  into  which  enter  brutalizing  influences  / 
almost  unknown  elsewhere.     They  are  lives  of  hard,  ugly,  mechanical ; 
toil  in  dark  pits  and  hideous  factories,  amid  the  grinding  and  clanging/ 
of  engines  and  the  fierce  heat  of  furnaces,  in  that  Black  Counti-y  where 
the  green  sod  of  earth  is  replaced  by  mounds  of  slag  and  shale,  where 
no  flower  grows,  no  fruit  ripens,  scarcely  a  bird  sings  ;  where  the  morn- 
ing has  no  freshness,  the  evening  no  dews  ;  where  the  spring  sunshine 
cannot  pierce  the  foul  curtain  of  smoke  which  overhangs  these  modem 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  where  the  very  streams  and  rivers  nm  dis- 
coloured and  steaming  with  stench,  Hke  Styx  and  Phlegetlion,  through 
their   banks  of  ashes.     If   "  God  made  the  country  and  man  made 
the  town,'*  we  might  deem  that  Ahrimanes  devised  this  Tartarus  of 
toil,  and  that  here  we  had  at  last  found  the  spot  where  the  Psalmist 
might  seek  in  vain  for  the  handiwork  of  the  Lord. 

*  Tranaactioiia  Social  Sdenoe  Associatioii,  1876,  p.  845. 
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As  we  now  and  then,  many  of  lis,  whirl  through  this  land  of  dark- 
ness in  express  trains,  and  draw  up  our  carriage  windows  that  we  may 
be  spared  the  smoke  and  dismal  scene,  we  have  often  reflected  that  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  dwellers  there  should  lose  some  of  the  finer 
poetry  of  life,  the  more  delicate  courtesies  of  humanity,  but  that  they 
should  remain  so  much  like  other  men,  and  should  so  often  rise  to  noble 
excellence  and  intelligence,  rather  than  have  developed,  as  would 
have  seemed  more  natural,  into  a  race  of  beings  relentless,  hard,  and 
grim  as  their  own  iron  machines — beings  of  whom  the  Cyclops  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Gnomes  of  the  Teuton  imaginations  were  the  fore- 
shadowings.  Of  innocent  pleasure  in  such  lives  there  can,  alas  I  be 
very  little  ;  and  the  hunger  of  nature  for  enjoyment  must  inevitably 
be  suppUed  (among  all  save  the  few  to  whom  intellectual  pursuits 
may  suffice)  by  the  grosser  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Writers  who 
have  never  attempted  to  realize  what  it  must  be  to  hear  ugly  sounds 
and  smell  nauseous  odours  and  see  hideous  sights,  all  day  long,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  are  angry  with  these  Black  Country  artis€uis 
for  spending  largely  of  their  earnings  in  buying  delicate  food — poultry 
and  salmon,  and  peas  and  strawberries.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  rejoice  if  they  can  content  themselves  with  such  harmless  gratifi- 
cations of  the  palate,  instead  of  the  deadly  stimulants  of  drinks 
cruelty,  and  vice. 

These,  then,  are  the  localities  wherein  Wife-torture  flourishes  in 
England ;  where  a  dense  population  is  crowded  into  a  hideous  manu- 
facturing or  mining  or  mercantile  district.  Wages  are  usually  high 
though  fluctuating.  Facilities  for  drink  and  vice  abound,  but  those 
for  cleanliness  and  decency  are  scarcely  attainable.  The  men  are 
rude,  coarse,  and  binital  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  the  women 
devoid,  in  an  extraordinaiy  degree,  of  all  the  higher  natural  attrac- 
tions and  influences  of  their  sex.  Poor  drudges  of  the  factory,  or  of 
the  crowded  and  sordid  lodging-house,  they  lose,  before  youth  is  past, 
the  freshness,  neatness,  and  gentleness,  perhaps  even  the  modesty  of  a 
woman,  and  present,  when  their  miserable  cases  come  up  before  the 
magistrate,  an  aspect  so  sordid  and  forbidding  that  it  is  no  doubt 
with  difficulty  he  affords  his  sympathy  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
husband  chained  to  so  wretched  a  consort..  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  inquiiy  I  think  it  very  necessary,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  and  in 
mitigation  of  too  vehement  judgment  of  cases  only  known  from 
printed  reports,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  women  of  the  class  con- 
cerned are,  some  of  them  wofully  imwomanly,  slatternly,  coarse,  foul- 
mouthed — sometimes  loose  in  behaviour,  sometimes  madly  addicted 
to  drink.  There  ought  to  be  no  idealizing  of  them,  as  a  cUun,  into 
reflned  and  suffering  angels  if  we  wish  to  be  just.  The  home  of  a 
Lancashire  operative,  alas !  is  not  a  garden  wherein  the  plants  of  re- 
finement or  sensitiveness  are  very  Ukely  to  spring  up  or  thrive. 

Given  this  direful  milieu^  and  its  population,  male   and  female^ 
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we  next  ask,  What  are  the  immediate  incitements  to  the  men  to  mal- 
treat the  women?  They  are  of  two  kinds,  I  think, — general  and 
particular. 

First,  the  whole  relation  between  the  sexes  in  the  class  we  are 
considering  is  very  little  better  than  one  of  master  and  slave.  I  have 
always  abjured  the  use  of  this  familiar  comparison  in  speaking 
generally  of  EngUsh  husbands  and  wives,  because  as  regards  the 
upper  orders  of  society  it  is  ridiculously  overstrained  and  untrue. 
But  in  the  "kicking  districts,"  among  the  lowest  labouring  classes, 
Legree  himself  might  find  a  dozen  prototypes,  and  the  condition  of 
the  women  be  most  accurately  matched  by  that  of  the  negroes  on  a 
Southern  plantation  before  the  war  struck  oflf  their  fetters.*  To  a 
certain  extent  this  marital  tyranny  among  the  lower  classes  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  law,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  slow  elevation  and 
civilization  of  both  sexes.  But  it  is  also  in  an  appreciable  degree,  I 
am  convinced,  enhanced  by  the  law  even  as  it  now  stands,  and  was 
still  more  so  by  the  law  as  it  stood  before  the  Married  Women's. 
Property  Act  put  a  stop  to  the  chartered  robbery  by  husbands 
of  their  wives'  earnings.  At  the  present  time,  though  things  are 
improving  year  by  year,  thanks  to  the  generous  and  far-seeing 
statesmen  who  are  contending  for  justice  to  women  inside  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  position  of  a  woman  before  the  law  as 
wife,  mother,  and  citizen,  remains  so  much  below  that  of  a  man  as 
husband,  father,  and  citizen,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
must  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  inferior,  and  fail  to  obtain  from  him 
such  a  modicum  of  respect  as  her  mental  and  moral  quaUties  might 
win  did  he  see  her  placed  by  the  State  on  an  equal  footing. 

I  have  no  intention  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  vexed  subject  of 
women's  poUtical  and  civil  rights,  but  I  cannot  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  incidental  and  minor  causes  of  the  outrages  upon  them,  *\ 
without  recording  my  conviction  that  the  poUtical  disabiHties  imder 
which  the  whole  sex  still  labours,  though  apparently  a  light  burden 
on  the  higher  and  happier  ranks,  presses  down  more  and  more  heavily 
through  the  lower  strata  of  society  in  growing  deconsidoration  and 
contempt,  unrelieved  (as  it  is  at  higher  levels)  by  other  influences  on 
opinion.    Finally  at  the  lowest  grade  of  all  it  exposes  women  to  an"^ 
order  of  insults  and  wrongs  which  are  never  inflicted  by  equals  upon    ! 
an  equal,  and  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  oppressions  of  a  dominant    \ 
caste  or  race  over  their  helots.     In  this  as  in  many  other  things  tho--^ 
educating  influence  of  law  immeasurably  outstrips  its  direct  action ; 
and  such  as  is  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  such  will  inevitably  be  the  spirit 
of  our  people.    Human  beings  no  longer  live  like  animals  in  a  con- 
dition wherein  the  natural  sentiments  between  the  sexes  sufiice  to 

*  Let  it  be  noted  that  while  they  votrt  slaves,  these  negroes  were  daily  subjected  to 
entnges  and  cruelties  of  which  it  thrilled  our  blood  to  hear.  Since  they  have  been 
onaacipated  their  white  neighbours  have  learned  at  least  so  far  to  recognize  them  as 
hnmaa  beings,  that  these  toriwrf  i  have  become  comparatively  rare. 
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guard  the  weak,  where  the  male  brute  is  kind  and  forbearing  to  the 
female,  and  where  no  Court  of  Chancery  interferes  with  the  mother's 
most  dear  and  sacred  charge  of  her  little  ones.  Man  alone  claims  to 
hold  his  mate  in  subjection,  and  to  have  the  right  while  he  lives,  and 
even  after  he  dies,  to  rob  a  mother  of  her  child ;  and  man,  who  has 
lost  the  spontaneous  chivalry  of  the  lion  and  the  dog,  needs  to  be 
provided  with  laws  which  may  do  whatever  it  lies  with  laws  to  effect 
to  form  a  substitute  for  such  chivaby.  Alas  I  instead  of  such,  he  has 
only  made  for  himself  laws  which  add  legal  to  natural  disabilities,  and 
give  artificial  strength  to  ready-constituted  prepotence. 

I  consider  that  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  both  sexes  that  women 
should  be  thus  depreciated  in  the  opinion  of  that  very  class  of  men 
whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  impress  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness for  them ;  who  are  most  prone  to  despise  physical  infirmity  and 
to  undervalue  the  moral  qualities  wherein  women  excel.  All  tie 
softening  and  refining  influences  which  women  exert  in  happier  con- 
ditions are  thus  lost  to  those  who  most  need  them, — to  their  hus- 
bands and  still  more  emphatically  to  their  children ;  and  the  women 
themselves  are  degraded  and  brutified  in  their  own  eyes  by  the 
contempt  of  their  companions.  When  I  read  all  the  fine-sounding 
phrases  perpetually  repeated  about  the  invaluable  influence  of  a  good 
mother  over  her  son, — how  the  worst  criminals  are  admitted  to  be 
reclaimable  if  they  have  ever  enjoyed  it, — and  how  the  virtues  of 
the  best  and  noblest  men  are  attributed  to  it,  as  a  commonplace  of 
biography, — I  often  ask  myself,  "  Why,  then,  is  not  something  done  to 
lift  and  increase,  instead  of  to  depreciate  and  lower,  that  sacred  influ- 
ence ?  Why  are  not  mothers  allowed  to  respect  themselves,  that  they 
may  fitly  claim  the  respect  of  their  sons  ?  How  is  a  lad  to  learn  to 
reverence  a  woman  whom  he  sees  daily  scoffed  at,  beaten,  and  abused, 
and  when  he  knows  that  the  laws  of  his  country  forbid  her,  ever  and 
uAder  any  circumstances,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  nay, 
Which  deny  to  her  the  guardianship  of  himself — of  the  very  child  of 
IVer  bosom — should  her  husband  choose  to  hand  him  over  to  her  rival 
c/ut  of  the  street?" 

/  The  general  depreciation  of  women  as  a  sex  \&  bad  enough,  but  in 
,the  matter  we  are  considering,  the  special  depreciation  of  wives  is 
more  directly  responsible  for  the  outrages  they  endure.  The  notion 
that  a  man's  wife  is  his  PROPERTY,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  horse  is 
his  property  (descended  to  us  rather  through  the  Roman  law  than 
through  the  customs  of  our  Teuton  ancestors),  is  the  fatal  root  of 
incalculable  evil  and  misery.  Every  brutal-minded  man,  and  many 
a  man  who  in  other  relations  of  life  is  not  brutal,  entertains  more  or 
less  vaguely  the  notion  that  his  wife  is  his  thing,  and  is  ready  to  ask 
with  indignation  (as  we  read  again  and  again  in  the  police  reports), 
of  any  one  who  interferes  with  his  treatment  of  her,  "  May  I  not  do 
what  I  will  wiiJi  my  own  ?  "    It  is  even  sometimes  pleaded  on  behalf 
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of  poor  men,  that  they  possess  nothing  eUe  but  their  wives,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  seems  doubly  hard  to  meddle  with  the  exercise  of 
their  power  in  that  narrow  sphere  I* 

I  am  not  intending  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  true  relation  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives  which  we  may  hope  to  see  realized  when 


<( 


Springs  the  happier  race  of  human  kind  " 


from  parents  "  equal  and  free  " — any  more  than  the  poUtical  and  social 
rights  of  women  generally.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  treating  of  the 
typical  case  wherein  the  misuse  of  wives  reaches  its  climax  in  Wife- 
beating  and  Wife-torture,  to  avoid  marking  out  with  a  firm  line  where 
lies  the  undergroimd  spring  of  the  mischief.  As  one  of  the  many 
results  of  this  proton  paeudos,  must  be  noted  the  fact  (very  important 
in  its  bearing  on  our  subject)  that  not  only  is  an  offence  against  a 
wife  condoned  as  of  inferior  guilty  but  any  offence  of  the  wife  against 
her  husband  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Petty  Treason.  For  her,  as  for 
the  poor  a43S  in  the  fable,  it  is  more  heinous  to  nibble  a  blade  of  grass 
than  for  the  wolf  to  devour  both  the  lamb  and  the  shepherd.  Should 
she  be  guilty  of  "  nagging  "  or  scolding,  or  of  being  a  slattern,  or  of 
getting  intoxicated,  she  finds  usually  a  short  shrift  and  no  favour — 
and  even  humane  persons  talk  of  her  offence  as  constituting,  if  not  a 
justification  for  her  murder,  yet  an  explanation  of  it.  She  is,  in  short, 
liable  to  capital  punishment  without  judge  or  jury  for  transgressions 
which  in  the  case  of  a  man  would  never  be  punished  at  all,  or  be 
expiated  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  f 

Nay,  in  her  case  there  is  a  readiness  even  to  pardon  the  omission  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law  as  needlessly  ciunbersome.  In  no  other 
instance  save  that  of  the  Wife-beater  is  excuse  made  for  a  man  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.     We  are  accustomed  to  accept  it  as  a 

•  Stripped  of  the  euphemisms  of  courtesy  wherewith  we  generally  wrap  them  up, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  number  of  men  towards  women 
consiflt  of  a  wretched  alternation  of  exaggerated  and  silly  homage,  and  of  no  lees  exag- 
gerated and  foolish  contempt.  One  moment  on  a  pedestal,  the  next  in  the  mire ;  the 
woman  is  adored  while  she  g^ives  pleasure,  despised  the  moment  she  ceases  to  do  so.  The 
proverbial  difficulty  of  introducing  a  joke  into  the  skuU  of  a  Scotchman  is  notlung  to 
that  of  getting  into  the  mind  of  such  men  that  a  woman  is  a  human  being — however 
humble — not  a  mere  adjunct  and  appendage  of  humanity ;  and  that  she  must  have 
been  created,  and  has  a  right  to  live  for  ends  of  her  own ;  not  for  the  ends  of  another ; 
that  she  was  made,  as  the  old  Westminster  Catechism  says,  "  to  glorify  Qod  and  enjoy  Him 
for  ever,"  not  primarily  or  expressly  to  be  John  Smith's  wife  and  James  Smith's  mother. 
We  laugh  at  the  great  engineer  who  g^ve  as  his  opim<m  before  a  Eoyal  Commission  that 
rivers  were  creatS  to  feed  navigable  canals ;  and  a  farmer  would  certainly  be  treated  as 
betraying  the  "  bucolic  mind"  who  avowed  that  he  thought  his  horse  was  made  to  carry 
him  to  market,  and  his  cat  to  eat  his  mice  and  spare  his  cheese ;  yet  where  women  are 
concerned — beings  who  are  understood  to  be  at  least  quasi-rtLtionsl,  and  to  whom  their 
religion  promises  an  immortal  life  hereafter  of  good  and  glory — the  notion  that  the  Final 
Cause  of  Woman  is  Man  seems  never  to  strike  them  as  supremely  ridiculous. 

f  Old  English  legislation  embodied  this  view  so  far  as  to  inflict  the  crudest  of  all 
punishments-— burning  to  death — on  a  woman  guilty  of  petty  treason,  i.e.,  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  while  the  husband  was  only  liable  to  hanging  for  murdering  his  wife.  A 
woman  was  burned  to  death  imder  this  atrocious  law  at  Chester,  in  1760,  for  poisoning 
her  husband.  The  wretched  creature  was  made  t)  linger  four  months  in  jail  under  her 
awful  sentence  before  it  was  executed. 
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principle  that  "  lynching  "  cannot  be  authorized  in  a  civilized  country, 
and  that  the  first  lesson  of  orderly  citizenship  is  that  no  man  shall  be 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  his  own  cause.  But  when  a  wife's 
ofiences  are  in  question  this  salutary  rule  is  overlooked,  and  men 
otherwise  just-minded,  refer  cheerfully  to  the  circonstance  attinuante 
of  the  wife's  drunkenness  or  bad  language,  aa  if  it  not  only  furnished 
an  excuse  for  outrage  upon  her,  but  made  it  quite  fit  and  proper 
for  the  Queen's  peace  to  be  broken  and  the  woman's  bones  along 
with  it. 

This  underlying  pubHc  opinion  is  fortunately  no  new  thing.  On  the 
contrarj'-,  it  is  an  idea  of  immemorial  antiquity  which  has  been  embodied 
in  the  laws  of  many  nations,  and  notably,  as  derived  from  the  old 
Roman  Patria  Fotestas^  in  our  own.  It  was  only  in  1829,  in  the  9th 
George  IV.,  that  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  which  embodied  the  old 
Common  Law,  and  authorized  a  man  "to  chastise  his  wife  with  any 
reasonable  instrument,"  was  erased  from  our  Statute-Book.  Our  posi- 
tion is  not  retrograde,  but  advancing,  albeit  too  slowly.  It  is  not  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Vivisection  of  Animals,  that  a  new  passion  of  cruelty 
is  arising,  but  only  that  an  old  one,  having  its  origin  in  the  remotest 
epochs  of  barbarian  wife-capture  and  polygamy,  yet  lingers  in  the 
dark:place8  of  the  land.  By  degrees,  if  our  statesmen  wiU  but  bring 
the  educational  influence  of  law  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  it  will  surely 
die  out  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  like  cannibalism, — than  which 
it  is  no  better  fitted  for  a  Christian  nation. 

Of  course  the  ideas  of  the  suSering  wives  are  cast  in  the  same  mdtdd 
as  those  of  their  companions.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  a  Husband 
is  a  Beating  Animal,  and  maybe  heard  to  remark  when  extraordinarily 
ill-treated  by  a  stranger, — that  they  "  never  were  so  badly  used,  no 
not  by  their  own  'usbands."  Their  wretched  proverbial  similarity  to 
spaniels  and  wahiut-trees,  the  readiness  with  which  they  sometimes 
turn  round  and  snap  at  a  bystander  who  has  interfered  on  their  behalf, 
of  course  affords  to  cowardly  people  a  welcome  excuse  for  the  "  policy 
of  non-intervention,"  and  forms  the  culminating  proof  of  how  far  the 
iron  of  their  fetters  has  eaten  into  their  souls.  A  specially  experienced 
gentleman  writes  from  Liverpool :  "  The  women  of  Lancashire  are 
<xw fully  fond  of  bad  husbands.  It  has  become  quite  a  truism  that  our 
women  are  like  dogs,  the  more  you  beat  them  the  more  they  love  you.** 
Surely  if  a  bruised  and  trampled  woman  be  a  pitiful  object,  a  woman 
who  has  been  brought  down  by  fear,  or  by  her  own  gross  passions,  so  low 
as  to  fawn  on  the  beast  who  strikes  her,  is  one  to  make  angels  weep  t  * 

*  And  there  are  gentlemen  who  think  there  is  something  beautiful  in  this !  The 
Eev.  F.  W.  Harper,  writing  to  the  Spectator  of  January  26,  says,  "  I  make  bold  to  be- 
lieTO  that  if  ever  I  should  turn  into  a  wife  I  shaU  choose  to  be  beaten  by  my  husband  to 
any  extent  (short  of  being  slain  outright),  rather  than  it  should  be  said  a  straneer  came 
between  us."  After  thus  bringing  to  our  minds  the  beatings,  and  Idckings,  and  bundingBy 
and  burnings,  and  "  clogging,"  which  sicken  us,  he  bids  us  rememl^  that  the  tme 
idea  of  marriage  is  "  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  Church  " !  It  is  not  for  me  to  ipeak  on 
this  subject,  but  I  should  have  expected  that  a  minister  of  the  Christilui  religion  would 
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To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  conceive  then,  that  the  common 
idea  of  the  inferiority  of  women,  and  the  special  notion  of  the  rights 
of  husbands,  form  the  undercurrent  of  feeling  which  induces  a  man, 
when  for  ajiy  reason  he  is  infuriated,  to  wreak  his  violence  on  his  wife. 
She  is,  in  his  opinion,  his  natural  souffre-^ouleur. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  what  are  the  principal  incitements  to  such  out- 
bursts of  savage  fury  among  the  classes  wherein  Wife-beating  prevails. 
They  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  firat  is  undoubtedly  Ihink — ^poisoned 
drink.  The  seas  of  brandy  and  gin,  and  the  oceans  of  beer,  imbibed 
annually  in  England,  would  be  bad  enough,  if  taken  pure  and  simple,* 
but  it  is  the  vile  adulterations  introduced  into  them  which  make  them 
the  infuriating  poisons  which  they  are — which  literally  sting  the 
wretched  drinkers  into  cruelty,  perhaps  quite  foreign  to  their  natural 
temperaments.  As  an  experienced  minister  in  these  districts  writes  to 
me,  "  I  have  known  men  almost  as  bad  as  those  you  quote  (a  dozen 
wife-murderers)  made  into  most  kind  and  considerate  husbands  by 
total  abstinence."  If  the  English  people  will  go  on  swallowing 
millions'  worth  yearly  of  brain  poison,  what  can  we  expect  but 
brutality  the  most  hideous  and  grotesque?  Assuredly  the  makers 
and  vendors  of  these  devil's  philtres  are  responsible  for  an  amount  of 
crime  and  ruin  which  some  of  the  worat  tyrants  in  history  might  have 
trembled  to  bear  on  their  consciences ;  nor  can  the  national  legislature 
be  absolved  for  suffering  the  great  Drink  interest  thus  foully  to  tamper 
with  the  health — nay,  with  the  very  souls  of  our  countrymen.  What 
is  the  occult  influence  which  prevents  the  Excise  from  performing  its 
dniy  as  regards  these  frauds  on  the  revenue  ? 

2.  Next  to  drunkenness  as  a  cause  of  violence  to  women,  follows  the 
other  **  great  sin  of  great  cities,"  of  which  it  is  imnecessary  here  to 
speak.  The  storms  of  jealousy  thence  arising,  the  hideous  alternative 
possession  of  the  man  by  the  twin  demons  of  cruelty  and  lust — one  of 
-whom  is  never  very  far  from  the  other — are  familiar  elements  in  the 
police-court  tragedies. 

3.  Another  source  of  the  evil  may  be  found  in  that  terrible,  thoughj 
little  recognized  passion,  which  rude  men  and  savages  share  with: 
many  animals,  and  which  is  the  precise  converse  of  sympathy,  for  it? 
consists  in  anger  and  cruelty,  excited  by  the  signs  of  pain ;  an; 
impulse  to  hurt  and  destroy  any  suSering  creature,  rather  than  to 
relieve  or  help  it.  Of  the  widespread  influence  of  this  passion  (which  \ 
I  have   ventured   elsewhere   to   name  Heteropathy),   a  passion  only  \ 

have  shuddered  at  the  poesibility  of  Buggesting  such  a  coimection  of  ideas  as  these  notions 
inyolye.  Heaven  help  the  poor  women  of  Durham  and  Lancashire  if  their  clergy  lead 
ihem  to  pictnre  a  Chnst  resembling  their  husbands ! 

*  I  doabt  that,  eren  if  reduced  to  battel  helplessness  by  these  drinks  in  a  pure  state, 
men  wo>ald  erer  be  goaded  by  them  to  the  class  of  passions  excited  by  the  adulterated 
ones.  I  hare  myself  seen  in  Savoy  whole  crowds  of  men  returning  from  market,  all  more 
or  leM  tipsy  from  the  free  use  of  the  exceUent  Yin  de  Seychelles,  but  instead  of  quar- 
faDinff  or  fighting,  or  beating  their  horses  and  pigs,  their  demeanour  was  ludicrously 
good-amnoured  and  affectionate. 
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«lowly  dying  out  as  civilization  advances,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  at  all.  It  is  a  hideous  mystery  of  human  nature  that  such  feel- 
ings should  lie  latent  in  it,  and  that  cruelty  should  grow  by  what  it 
feeds  on ;  that  the  more  the  tyrant  causes  the  victim  to  suflFer  the 
niore  he  hates  him,  and  desires  to  heap  on  him  fresh  sufferings. 
Among  the  lower  classes  the  emotion  of  Heteropathy  unmistakably 
finils  vent  in  the  cruelty  of  parents  and  step-parents  to  unfortunate 
children  who  happen  to  be  weaker  or  more  stupid  than  others,  or  to 
have  been  once  excessively  punished,  and  whose  joyless  little  faces 
and  timid  crouching  demeanour,  instead  of  appeals  for  pity,  prove 
pn^vocations  to  fresh  outrage.  The  group  of  his  shivering  and 
star\Tng  children  and  weeping  wife  is  the  sad  sight  which,  greeting 
the  eyes  of  the  husband  and  father  reeling  home  from  the  gin-ehop, 
somehow  kindles  his  fury.  If  the  baby  cry  in  the  cmdle,  he  stamps  on  it. 
If  his  wife  wring  her  hands  in  despair,  he  fells  her  to  the  ground.* 

4.  After  these  I  should  be  inclined  to  reckon,  as  a  cause  of  brutal 
outbreaks,  the  impatience  and  irritation  which  must  often  be  caused 
in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  by  sheer  friction.  While  rich 
people,  when  they  get  tired  of  each  other  or  feel  irritable,  are  enabled 
to  recover  their  tempers  in  the  ample  space  afforded  by  a  comfortable 
house,  the  poor  are  huddled  together  in  such  close  quarters  that  the 
sweetest  tempeiis  and  most  tender  affections  must  sometimes  feel  the 
trial.  Many  of  us  have  shuddered  at  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  all-too-graphic 
description  of  a  hot.  noisome  court  in  the  heart  of  London  on  a  fine 
summer  evening,  vni\i  men,  women,  and  children  *'  pullulating,"  as  the 
French  say,  on  the  steps,  at  the  T^-indows,  on  the  pavement,  all  dirty, 
hot.  and  tired,  and  scarcely  able  to  find  standing  or  sittiiig  room.  It 
is  tnie  the  pt>or  are  happily  more  gregarious  than  the  rich.  Para^ 
doxical  as  it  sounds,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  civilization  to  make  a  man 
love  savage  seenery,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind  to  find  any  '*  plea- 
sure in  the  pathless  woods"  or  "  raptm-e  in  the  lonely  shore.''  Neverthe- 
less, for  moral  health  as  much  as  for  physical,  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  space  are  needed  for  every  living  being. 

It  is  their  interminable,  ineWtable  propinquity  which  in  the  lower 
classes  makes  the  nagging,  wrangling,  wonying  women  so  intolerably 
tr^nng.  As  millers  get  accustomed,  it  is  said,  to  the  clapping  of  their 
mill,  so  may  some  poor  husbands  become  deaf  to  their  A\dves'  tongues ; 
but  the  preliminary  experience  must  be  severe  indeed. 

These,  then,  are  the  incentives  to  Wife-beating  and  Wife-torture. 
What  are  the  men  on  whom  thev  exert  their  o\\\  influence  ? 

Obviously,  by  the  hypothesis,  they  are  chiefly  the  drunken,  idle, 
ruffianly  f»fllows  who  lounge  about  the  pubUc-houses  instead  of  work- 
ing for  their  families.  Without  pretending  to  affirm  that  there  are  no 
84:>ber,   industrious  husbands   goaded  to   strike  their  wives  through 
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jealousy  or  irritation,  the  presumption  is  enormous  against  the  cha- 
racter of  any  man  convicted  of  such  an  assault.  The  cases  in  which 
the  police  reports  of  them  add,  •*  He  had  been  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  several  times  previously,"  or  "He  had  been  often  fined  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  behaviour,"  are  quite  countless.  Some- 
times it  approaches  the  ludicrous  to  read  how  helplessly  the  law  has 
been  attempting  to  deal  with  the  scoundrel,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
-case  of  WilUam  Owen,  whom  his  wife  said  she  "  met  for  the  first  time 
beside  Ned  Wright's  Bible-barrow,"  and  who  told  the  poor  fool  he 
had  been  "  converted."  He  was  known  to  Constable  47  K  as  having 
been  convicted  over  sixty  times  for  drunkenness  and  violent  assaults ; 
^nd  the  moment  he  left  the  church  he  began  to  abuse  his  wife. 

The  pitilessness  and  ferocity  of  these  men  sometimes  looks  like 
madness.  Alfred  Stone,  for  example,  coming  home  in  a  bad  temper, 
took  his  wife's  parrot  out  of  its  cage,  stamped  on  it,  and  threw  it  on 
the  fire,  observing,  **  Jane  !  it  is  the  last  thing  you  have  got  belonging 
to  vour  father ! "  In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  a  woman's  heart  must 
be  crushed,  Uke  the  poor  bird  under  his  heel. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  beaters  to  the  beaten.  I  have  already  said 
that  we  must  not  idealize  the  women  of  the  "  kicking  districts."  They 
^re,  mostly,  poor  souls,  very  coarae,  very  unwomanly.  Some  of  them 
drink  whenever  they  can  procure  drink.  Some  are  bad  and  cruel 
mothers  (we  cannot  forget  the  awful  stories  of  the  Burial  Clubs) ;  many 
are  hopelessly  depraved,  and  lead  as  loose  lives  as  their  male  com- 
panions. Many  keep  their  houses  in  a  miserable  state  of  dirt  and  dis- 
order, neglect  their  children,  and  sell  their  clothes  and  furniture  for 
gin.  Not  seldom  will  one  of  these  reckless  creatures  pursue  her 
husband  in  the  streets  with  screams  of  abuse  and  jeei-s.  The  man 
knows  not  where  to  turn  to  escape  from  the  fury.  When  he  comes  home 
at  night,  he  probably  finds  her  lying  dead  drunk  on  the  bed,  and  his 
-children  crying  for  their  supper.  Again,  in  a  lesser  degree,  women 
make  their  homes  into  purgatories  by  their  bad  tempers.  There  was 
in  old  times  a  creature  recognized  by  law  as  a  "  Common  Scold,"  for 
whom  the  punishment  of  ducking  in  the  village  horse-pond  was 
formally  provided.  It  is  to  be  feared  her  species  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  "Extinct  Mammalia."  Then  comes  the  "nagging" 
wife,  immortalized  as  **  Mrs.  Caudle ;"  the  worrying,  peevish  kill-joy, 
whose  presence  is  a  wet  blanket — nay,  a  wet  blanket  stuck  full  of  pins  ; 
the  argumentative  woman,  with  a  voice  like  a  file  and  a  face  like  a 
ferret,  who  bores  on,  night  and  day,  till  Ufe  is  a  burden.* 

*  I  have  seen  a  woman  like  thia  tormenting  a  great,  good-natured  hobbledehoy,  who 
unhappily  belonged  to  Carlyle's  order  of  "  Inarticulate  ones."  and  found  it  impossible  to 
afoid  being  canght  every  five  minntee  in  the  Socratic  elejiehiM,  which  she  set  for  him  like 
a  trap  whenever  be  opcoied  his  mouth.  At  length  when  this  had  lasted  the  larger  part 
of  a  rainy  day,  the  poor  boy  who  had  seemed  for  some  time  on  the  verge  of  explosion, 
mddenly  apruig  from  his  chair,  seized  the  little  woman  firmly  though  gently  round  the 
waist,  carried  }ier  out  into  the  hall,  and  came  back  to  his  seat,  making  no  remark  on  the 
transaction.    Who  oonld  blame  him  ? 
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These  are  terrible  harpies.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  assume  that 
every  woman  who  is  accused  of  "nagging"  necessarily  belongs  to 
their  order.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  husband  who  comes  home- 
with  empty  pockets,  and  from  whom  his  wife  needs  to  beg  repeatedly 
for  money  to  feed  herself  and  her  children,  considers  that  she  "nags"' 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  wife  reproaches  such  a  husband, 
with  squanderiug  his  wages  in  the  pubhc-house,  or  on  some  wretched: 
rival,  while  she  and  her  children  are  starving,  he  accuses  her  to 
all  his  friends  of  intolerable  "  nagging,"  and  that,  not  seldom  havings 
acquired  from  him  the  reputation  of  this  kind  of  thing,  the  verdict  of 
"  Serve  her  Right "  is  generally  passed  upon  her  by  public  opinion 
when  her  "nagging"  is  capitally  punished  by  a  broken  head. 

But  all  women  of  the  humblest  class  are  not  those  terrible  creatures,, 
di-unken,  depraved,  or  ill-tempered ;  or  even  addicted  to  *'  nagging.'^" 
On  the  contrary,  I  can  aflSrm  from  my  own  experience,  as  well,  I  beUeve,. 
as  that  of  all  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  poor  of  great 
cities,  there  are  among  them  at  least  as  many  good  women  as  bad 
— as  many  who  are  sober,  honest,  chaste,  and  industrious,  as  are  the 
contrary.  There  is  a  type  which  every  clergyman,  and  magistrate, 
and  district  visitor  will  recognize  in  a  moment  as  veiy  common :  a 
woman  generally  small  and  sUght  of  person,  but  alert,  intelligent,, 
active  morning,  noon,  and  night,  doing  the  best  her  strength  allows  to 
keep  her  home  tidy,  and  her  children  neat  and  well  fed,  and  to  auppljr 
her  husband's  wants.  Her  face  was,  perhaps,  pretty  at  eighteen :  hy 
the  time  she  is  eight-and-twenty,  toil  and  drudgery  and  many  children 
have  reduced  her  to  a  mere  rag,  and  only  her  eyes  retain  a  little 
pathetic  relic  of  beauty.  This  woman  expresses  herself  well  and 
simply  :  it  is  a  special  "note"  of  her  character  that  she  uses  no  violent 
words,  even  in  describing  the  worst  injimes.  There  is' nothing  "loud 
about  her  in  voice,  dress,  or  manners.  She  is  emphatically  a  "  decent^ 
respectable  woman.  Her  only  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  that  she  will  insist 
on  obtaining  food  and  clothing  for  her  children,  and  that  when  she  is- 
refused  them  she  becomes  that  depressed,  broken-spirited  creature- 
whose  mute,  reproachful  looks  act  as  a  goad,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
passions  of  her  oppressor.  We  shall  see  presently  what  part  this  cla8S^> 
of  woman  plays  in  the  horrible  domestic  tragedies  of  England. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  conditions  under  which  Wife-beating: 
takes  place,  at  the  incentives  immediately  leading  to  it,  the  men  who- 
beat,  and  the  women  who  are  beaten.  Turn  we  now  to  examine  more 
closely  the  thing  itself. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Wife-beating  which  I  am  anxious  the  reader 
should  keep  clearly  apaii  in  his  mind.  There  is  what  may  be  called 
Wife-beating  by  Combat^  and  there  is  Wife-beating  properly  so  called,, 
which  is  only  wife,  and  not  wife-and-htisband  beating.  In  the  first- 
both  parties  have  an  equal  share.  Bad  words  are  exohaaiged,  then 
blows.     The  man  hits,  the  woman  perhaps  scratches  and  teais.    it 
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tie  woman  generally  gets  much  the  worst  of  it,  it  is  simply  because 
<?at«  are  weaker  than  dogs.  The  man  cannot  so  justly  be  said  to 
'have  *'  beaten "  his  wife  as  to  have  vanquished  her  in  a  boxing- 
match.  Almost  without  exception  in  these  cases  it  is  mentioned  that 
"both  parties  were  the  worse  for  Hquor."  It  is  in  this  way  the 
<Jrunken  woman  is  beaten,  hy  the  drtmken  man,  not  by  the  ideal  sober 
and  industrious  husband,  who  has  a  right  to  be  disgusted  by  her 
intoxication.  It  is  nearly  exclusively,  I  think,  in  such  drunken  quarrels 
that  the  hateful  vuago  gets  beaten  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  she 
commands  too  much  fear,  and  is  so  ready  to  give  back  curse  for 
•curse  and  blow  for  blow,  that,  in  cold  blood,  nobody  meddles  with  her. 
Such  a  termagant  is  often  the  tyrant  of  her  husband,  nay,  of  the  whole 
court  or  lane  in  which  she  lives;  and  the  sentiments  she  excites  are  the 
reverse  of  those  which  bring  down  the  fist  and  the  clogs  of  the  iniffian 
husband  on  the  timid  and  meek-faced  woman  who  tries,  too  often 
unsuccessfully,  the  supposed  magic  of  a  soft  answer  to  turn  away  the 
wrath  of  such  a  wild  beast  as  he. 

One  word,  however,  must  be  said,  before  we  leave  this  revolting 
picture,  even  for  that  universally  condemned  creature,  the  drunken  wife. 
Does  any  save  one,  the  Great  Judge  above,  ever  count  how  many  of 
such  doubly-degraded  beings  have  been  driven  to  intemperance  by 
sheer  misery  ?  How  many  have  been  lured  to  drink  by  companion- 
ship with  their  drunken  husbands?  How  many  have  sunk  into 
the  habit  because,  worn  out  in  body  by  toil  and  child-bearing,  degraded 
in  soul  by  contempt  and  abuse,  they  have  not  left  in  them  one  spark  of 
ihat  self-respect  which  enables  a  human  being  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  drown  care  and  remembrance  in  the  dread  forgetfulness  of  strong 
•drink? 

The  second  kind  of  Wife-beating  is  when  the  man  alone  is  the 
striker  and  the  woman  the  stricken.  These  are  the  cases  which 
specially  challenge  our  attention,  and  for  which  it  may  be  hoped 
some  palliative  may  be  found.  In  these,  the  husband  usually  comes 
tome  '*the  worse  forjiquor,"  and  commences,  sometimes  without 
any  provocation  at  all,  to  attack  his  wife,  or  drag  her  out  of  the  bed 
"where  she  is  asleep,  or  has  just  been  confined.  (See  cases  p.  74.) 
Sometimes  there  is  preliminary  altercation,  the  wife  imploring  him  to 
-give  her  some  money  to  buy  necessaries,  or  reproaching  him  for 
drinking  all  he  has  earned.  In  either  case  the  wife  is  passive  so  far  as 
blows  are  concerned,  unless  at  the  last,  in  self-defence,  she  lays  her 
hand  on  some  weapon  to  protect  her  life — a  fact  which  is  always 
cited  against  her  as  a  terrible  delinquency.* 

*  Such  was  the  case  of  Susannah  Palmer,  a  few  years  a  go,  whose  husband  had  beaten  her, 
«tiid  sold  up  her  furniture  again  and  again,  blackened  her  eyes,  and  knocked  out  her  five 
itODt  teeth.  At  last  on  one  occasion,  with  the  knife  with  which  she  was  cutting  her 
~  IdMB's  snpper,  she  somehow  inflicted  a  slight  cut  on  the  man  while  he  was  knocking 
•Ixmithe Iicad.    He  immediately  summoned  her  for  "cutting  and  wounding  him»" 
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Such  aro  the  two  orders  of  Wife-beating  with  which  a  tolerabljr 
extensive  study  of  the  subject  has  made  me  famiUar.  It  will  be 
observed  that  neither  includes  that  ideal  Wife-beater  of  whom  we 
hear  so  much,  the  sober,  industriotis  man  goaded  to  frenzy  by  his^ 
wife's  temper  or  drunkenness.  I  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  that 
Ideal  Wife-beater  is  as  mythical  as  the  griffin  or  the  sphinx,  but 
I  will  affirm  that  in  all  my  inquiries  I  have  never  yet  come  on  his- 
track. 

I  have  insisted  much  on  this  point,  because  I  think  it  has  been' 
strangely  overlooked,  and  that  it  ought  to  form  a  most  important 
factor  in  making  up  our  judgment  of  the  whole  matter  and  of  the 
proper  remedies.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  on  inquiry  that  it  is 
actually  surprising  how  very  seldom  there  is  anything  at  all  alleged 
by  the  husband  against  the  wife  in  the  worst  cases  of  wife-torture — 
except  the  **  provocation  "  and  "  nagging  "  of  asking  him  for  money ; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Ellen  Harlow,  of  refusing  him  twopence  out  of 
her  own  earnings  when  he  had  been  drinking  all  day  and  she  had  been 
working.*  In  thirty-eight  cases  taken  at  random,  five  were  of  the  class 
of  drunken  combats ;  and  in  thirty  nothing  was  reported  as  alleged 
a  gainst  the  victims.  In  many  cases  strong  testimony  was  given  of  their 
good  conduct  and  industry :  e.g.  the  wife  of  WiUiam  White,  who  was 
bunit  to  death  by  the  help  of  his  paraffin  lamp,  was  a  "  hard-working 
industrious  woman."  The  wife  of  James  Lawrence,  whose  face  bore  in 
court  tokens  of  the  most  dreadful  violence,  ''said  that  her  husband  had 
for  years  done  nothing  for  his  hveUhood,  while  she  had  bought  a  shop^ 
and  stocked  it  out  of  her  own  earnings."  The  M-ife  of  Richard  Moun- 
tain  had  **  supported  herself  and  her  children."  The  \\ife  of  Alfred 
Etherington,who  has  been  dangerously  injured  by  her  husband  kicking' 
and  jumping  on  her,  had  been  supporting  him  and  their  children.  The 
wife  of  James  Styles,  who  was  beaten  by  her  husband  till  she  became 
insensible,  had  long  provided  for  him  and  herself  by  charwork ;  and 
so  on. 

Regarding  the  extent  of  the  evil  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just 
calculation.  Speaking  of  those  cases  only  which  come  before  the 
courts, — probably,  of  course,  not  a  tliird  of  the  whole  nmnber, — the 
elements  for  forming  an  opinion  are  the  folloT\-ing : — 

In  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  England  and  Wales,  issued  in  1877  for 
1876,  we  find  that  of  Aggravated  Assaults  on  Women  and  Children, 
of  the  class  which  since  1853  have  been  brought  under  Summary 
Jurisdiction  there  were  reported, 

and  she  was  sent  to  Newgate.  I  found  her  there,  and  afterwaixis  received  the  veiy  best 
possible  character  of  her  from  several  respectable  tradespeople  in  whose  houses  she- 
bad  worked  as  a  charwoman  for  years.  Friends  subscribed  to  help  her,  and  the  admir- 
able  chaplain  of  Newgate  interested  himself  warmly  in  her  case  aiul  placed  her  in 
safetT. 

*  This,  however,  was  a  "  provocation"  on  which  a  Chester  jury  founded  a  reoom-- 
mendation  to  mercy  when  they  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.    See  p.  75. 
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In  1876 2,737 

In  1875 H,10<> 

In  1874 2,841 

How  many  of  these  were  assaults  made  by  husbands  on  wives  there  is 
no  means  of  distinguishing,  but,  judging  from  other  sources,*  I  should 
imagine  they  formed  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  worst  cases,  when  the  accused  persons  were  committed 
for  trial  or  bailed  for  appearance  at  Assizes  or  Sessions  (coming  imder 
the  head  of  Criminal  Proceedings),  the  classification  adopted  in  the 
Parliamentary  Return  does  not  permit  of  identifying  the  cases  which 
concerned  women  only.  Some  rough  guess  on  the  matter  may 
perhaps  be  formed  from  the  preponderance  of  male  criminals  in  all 
classes  of  violent  crime.  Out  of  67  pei*sons  charged  Avith  Murder  in 
1876,  49  were  men.  Of  41  charged  with  Attempt  to  ilurder,  35  were 
males.  Of  157  charged  with  Shooting,  Stabbing,  &c.,  146  were  men. 
Of  232  charged  with  Manslaughter,  185  were  men ;  and  of  1,020 
charged  with  Assault  inflicting  bodily  hann,  857  were  men.  In  short, 
out  of  1,517  persons  charged  with  ciimes  of  cruelty  and  violence,  more 
than  five-sixths  were  males,  and  only  235  females.  Of  course  the  men's 
offences  include  a  variety  of  crimes  besides  ^Vife-beating  and  Wife- 
torture. 

The  details  of  the  crimes  for  which  twenty-two  men  who  were 
capitally  convicted  in  1876  sufiered  death  are  noteworthy  on  this 
head.     (Criminal  Statistics  p.  xxix.)      Of  these : — 

Edward  Deacon,  shoemaker,  murdered  his  wife  by  ciittiiiij  her  hoad  with 
a  chopper. 
John  Thomas  Green,  painter,  shot  his  wife  with  a  pistol. 
John  Eblethrif t,  labourer,  murdered  his  wife  by  stabbing*. 
Charles  O'DonnelJ,  labourer,  murdered  his  wife  by  beating. 
Henry  Webster,  labourer,  murdered  his  wife  by  cutting  h(T  throat. 

Beside  these,  five  others  murdered  women  with  whom  they  were 
living  in  vicious  relations,  and  three  others  (including  the  monster 
William  Fish)  murdered  children.  In  all,  more  than  half  the  convicted 
persons  executed  that  year  were  guilty  of  wife-murder, — or  of  what 
we  may  term  g'^/o^t-wife-murder. 

A  source  of  more  accm-ate  information  is  to  be  found  in  the 
abstracts  of  the  Reports  of  Chief  Constables  for  the  years  1870-1-2-3-4, 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  published  in  the  '*  Report  on 
Brutal  Assaults"  (p.  169,  et  seq.).  In  this  instructive  table  Brutal 
Assaults  on  Women  are  discriminated  from  those  on  men,  and  the 
total  number  of  convictions  for  such  assaults  for  the  whole  five 
years  is  6,029 ;   or  at  the  average  of  1,2Q5   pei    annum.      This  is, 

•  E,g.  the  Beport  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  wliich  has 
this  significant  passage  :  "  Some  of  the  cases  of  assaults  were  of  a  brutal  and  aggraTated 
character^  .  .  .  thirty-three  by  husbands  on  wives,  five  V»y  fathei-s,  and  four  by 
motken  on  their  chUdren." 
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however,  obviously  an  imperfect  return.  In  Nottinghamshire,  where 
such  offences  were  notoriously  common,  the  doings  of  the  ** Lambs'* 
have  somehow  escaped  enumeration.  "  The  Chief  Constable  states 
that  he  is  unable  to  furnish  a  correct  return."  From  Merionethr 
shire  no  report  was  received  in  reply  to  the  Home  Office  Circular ; 
and  from  Rutland,  Salop,  Radnor,  and  Cardiganshire,  the  Chief  Con- 
stables returned  the  reply  that  there  were  no  brutal  assaults  in  those 
counties  during  the  five  years  in  question, — a  statement  suggesting 
that  some  different  classification  of  offences  must  prevail  in  those 
localities,  since  the  immunity  of  Cardiganshire  and  Salop  for  five 
years  from  such  crimes  of  violence  would  be  little  short  of  miraculous, 
^while  Flint  alone  had  sixteen  con^-ictions.  Thus  I  conceive  that  we 
'  may  fairly  estimate  the  number  of  bnital  assaults  {brutal  be  it  remem- 
bered, not  ordinary)  committed  on  women  in  England  and  Wales 
and  actually  brought  to  justice  at  about  1,500  a  year,  or  more  than 
four  per  diem ;  and  of  these  the  great  majority  are  of  husbands  on 
wives. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  the  number  to  the  nature  of  the  offences  in 
question.  I  have  called  this  paper  English  Wife-torhire  because  I  wish 
to  impress  my  readers  with  the  fact  that  the  familiar  term  "wife- 
beating"  conveys  about  as  remote  a  notion  of  the  extremity  of  the 
cruelty  indicated  as  when  candid  and  ingenuous  vi\'isector8  talk  of 
"  scratching  a  newt's  tail "  when  they  refer  to  burning  alive,  or 
dissecting  out  the  nerves  of  Uving  dogs,  or  torturing  ninety  cats  in  one 
series  of  experiments. 

VsHe-beating  is  the  mere  preliminary'  canter  before  the  race, — ^the 
preface  to  the  serious  matter  which  is  to  follow.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
there  are  men  of  comparatively  mild  dispositions  who  are  content 
to  go  on  beating  their  wives  year  after  year,  giving  them  occasional 
black-eyes  and  bruises,  or  tearing  out  a  few  locks  of  their,  hair  and 
spitting  in  their  faces,  or  bestowing  an  ugly  print  of  their  iijon  fingers 
on  the  woman's  soft  arm,  but  not  proceeding  beyond  these  minor 
injuries  to  au>'thing  perilous.  Among  the  lower  classes,  unhappily,  this 
rude  treatment  is  understood  to  mean  very  little  more  th^n  that  the 
man  uses  his  weapon — the  fists — as  the  woman  uses  hers — ^he  tongue 
— and  neither  are  very  much  hurt  or  offended  by  what  is  either  done 
by  one  or  said  by  the  other.  The  whole  state  of  manners  Is  what  is 
to  be  deplored,  and  our  hope  must  be  to  change  the  bear-gaiirden  into 
the  semblance  of  a  civilized  community,  rather  than  by  apy  direct 
effort  to  correct  the  special  offence.  Foul  words,  gross  acts,  drink, 
dirt,  and  vice,  oaths,  curses,  and  blows,  it  is  all,  alas  I  in  keeping — ^nor 
can  we  hope  to  cure  one  evil  without  the  rest.  But  the  unendurable 
nuschief,  the  discover^'  of  which  has  driven  me  to  try  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  whole  matter,  is  this — Wife-/>fa/iiia  in  process  of  time, 
and  in  numberless  cases,  advances  to  \\ii^-torture^  and  the  Wife-torture 
usually  ends  in  Wife-maiming,  Wife-blinding,  or  Wife-murder.    A  man 
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^vho  has  "  thrashed  "  his  wife  with  his  fists  half-a-dozen  times,  becomes 
satiated  with  such  enjoyment  as  that  performance  brings,  and  next 
time  he  is  angry  he  kicks  her  with  his  hob-nailed  shoes.  When  he 
has  kicked  her  a  few  times  standing  or  sitting,  he  kicks  her  down  and 
Btamps  on  her  stomach,  her  breast,  or  her  face.  If  he  does  not  wear 
clogs  or  hob-nailed  shoes,  he  takes  np  some  other  weapon,  a  knife,  a 
poker,  a  hammer,  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  or  a  lighted  lamp,  and  strikes  her 
with  it,  or  sets  her  on  fire ; — ^and  then,  and  then  only,  the  hapless  crea- 
toress sufierings  are  at  an  end. 

I  desire  specially  to  avoid  making  this  paper  more  painful  than  can 
be  helped,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  some  specimens  of  the  tortmes 
to  which  I  refer  should  be  brought  before  the  reader  s  eye.  I  shall 
take  them  exclusively  from  cases  reported  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months.  Were  I  to  go  further  back  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  some  more  "  sensational,"  as,  for  example,  of  Michael 
Copeland,  who  threw  his  wife  on  a  blazing  fire  ;  of  George  Ellis,  who 
murdered  his  wife  by  pitching  her  out  of  window ;  of  Ashton  Keefe, 
who  beat  his  wife  and  thrust  a  box  of  lighted  matches  into  his  little 
daughter's  breast  when  she  was  too  slow  in  bringing  his  beer  ;  and  of 
Charles  Bradley,  who,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Manchester  Exa- 
minery  "  came  home,  and  after  locking  the  door,  told  his  wife  he  would 
murder  her.  He  immediately  set  a  large  bulldog  at  her,  and  tlie  dog, 
after  flying  at  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  seized  hold  of  the  woman's 
right  arm,  which  she  lifted  to  protect  hei-self,  and  tore  pieces  out.  The 
prisoner  in  the  meantime  kept  striking  her  in  the  face,  and  inciting  the 
brute  to  worry  her.  The  dog  dragged  her  up  and  down,  biting  pieces 
out  of  her  arras,-  and  the  prisoner  then  got  on  the  sofa  and  hit  and 
kicked  her  on  the  breast." 

But  the  instances  of  the  last  three  or  four  months — from  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  Januaiy — are  more  than  enough  to  establish  all  I 
want  to  prove  ;  and  I  beg  here  to  return  my  thanks  for  a  collection  of 
them,  and  for  many  very  useful  observations  and  tabulations  of  them, 
to  Miss  A.  Shore,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  place  them  at  my 
disposal. 

It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  in  reading  them,  that  the  reports 
of  such  cases  which  appear  in  newspapers  are  by  no  means  always 
reliable,  or  calculated  to  convey  the  same  impressions  as  the  sight  of 
the  actual  trial.  In  some  of  the  following  instances,  also,  I  have 
only  been  able  to  obtain  the  first  announcement  of  the  offence,  without 
means  of  checking  it  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  court.  Pei* 
contra,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  a  few  of  these  cases  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  exaggerated  or  trumped  up  (as  I  beHeve  the  story  of 
the  man  pouring  ChiH  vinegar  into  his  wife's  eyes  proved  to  have 
been),  there  are,  for  every  one  of  these  published  horrors,  at  least  three 
or  four  which  never  are  reported  at  all^  and  where  the  poor  \'ictim  dies 
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quietly  of  her  injuries  like  a  wounded  animal,   without  seeking  the 
mockery  of  redress  oflfered  her  by  the  law. 

James  Mills  cut  his  wife's  throat  as  she  lay  in  bed.  He  was  quite  sober 
at  the  time.    On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  nearly  torn  away  her  left  breast. 

J.  Coleman  returned  home  early  in  the  morning,  and,  finding  his  wife  asleep, 
took  up  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  and  struck  her  on  the  head  and  arm,  bruising 
her  arm.    On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  fractured  her  ribs. 

John  Mills  poured  out  vitriol  deliberately,  and  threw  it  in  his  wife's  face, 
because  she  asked  him  to  give  her  some  of  his  wages.  He  had  said  pre- 
viously that  he  would  blind  her. 

James  Lawrence,  who  had  been  frequently  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  who  had  been  supported  by  his  wife's  industry  for  years,  struck  her  on 
the  face  with  a  poker,  leaving  traces  of  the  most  dreadful  kind  when  she 
appeared  in  court. 

Frederick  Knight  jumped  on  the  face  of  his  wife  (who  had  only  been  con- 
fined a  month)  with  a  pair  of  boots  studded  with  hobnails. 

Richard  Mountain  beat  his  wife  on  the  back  and  mouth,  and  turned  her  out 
of  her  bed  and  out  of  their  room  one  hour  after  she  had  been  confined. 

Alfred  Roberts  felled  his  wife  to  the  floor,  with  a  child  in  her  arms ;  knelt 
on  her,  and  grasped  her  throat.  She  had  previously  taken  out  three  summonsea 
against  him,  but  had  never  attended. 

John  Harris,  a  shoemaker,  at  Sheffield,  found  his  wife  and  children  in  bed ; 
dragged  her  out,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  force  her  into  the  oven,  tore  off 
her  night-dress  and  turned  her  round  before  the  fire  "  like  a  piece  of  beef," 
while  the  children  stood  on  the  stairs  listening  to  their  mother's  agonized 
screams. 

Richard  Scully  knocked  in  the  frontal  bone  of  his  wife's  forehead. 

William  White,  stonemason,  threw  a  burning  paraffin  lamp  at  his  wife,  and 
stood  quietly  watching  her  enveloped  in  flames,  from  the  effects  of  which 
she  died. 

William  Hussell,  a  butcher,  ran  a  knife  into  his  wife  several  times  and 
killed  her.     Had  threatened  to  do  so  often  before. 

Robert  Kelly,  engine-driver,  bit  a  piece  out  of  his  wife's  cheek. 

William  James,  an  operative  boilermaker,  stabbed  his  wife  badly  in  the 
arm  and  mouth,  observing  afterwards,  "  I  am  sorry  1  did  not  kill  both  "  (his 
wife  and  her  mother). 

Thomas  Richards,  a  smith,  threw  his  wife  down  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps, 
when  she  came  to  entreat  him  to  give  her  some  money  for  her  maintenance. 
He  was  living  with  another  ^voman — the  nurse  at  a  hospital  where  he  had 
been  ill. 

James  Frickett,  a  ratcatcher.  His  wife  was  found  dying  with  broken 
ribs  and  cut  and  bruised  face,  a  walking-stick  with  blood  on  it  lying  by. 
Frickett  remarked,  *'  If  I  am  going  to  be  hanged  for  you,  I  love  you." 

James  Styles  beat  his  wife  about  the  head  when  he  met  her  in  the  City 
Road.  She  had  supported  him  for  years  by  char-work,  and  during  the  whole 
time  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  her,  and  on  one  occasion  so  assaulted 
her  that  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyes  was  destroyed.  He  got  dmnk  habitually 
with  the  money  she  earned. 

John  Harley,  a  compositor,  committed  for  trial  for  cutting  and  wounding 
his  wife  with  intent  to  murder. 

Joseph  Moore,  labourer,  committed  for  trial  for  causing  the  death  of  his 
wife  by  striking  her  with  an  iron  instrument  on  the  head. 

George  Ralph  Smith,  oilman,  cut  his  wife,  as  the  doctor  expressed  it,  "to 
pieces,"  with  a  hatchet,  in  their  back  parlour.  She  died  afterwards,  but  he 
was  found  Not  Guilty,  as  it  was  not  certain  that  her  death  resulted  from  the 
wounds. 

Fletcher  Biale}",  a  clerk,  straok  his  wife  violently  on  the  head  with  a  piiker. 
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after  having  tried  to  throw  a  saucepan  of  boiling  soup  at  her  son.  Both  had 
just  returned  home  and  found  Bisley  in  bed. 

Alfred  Cummins,  tailor,  struck  his  wife  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  sight 
of  an  eye. 

Thomas  Paget,  laundryman,  knocked  down  his  wife  in  the  street  and 
kicked  her  till  she  became  insensible,  because  she  refused  to  give  him  money 
to  get  drink. 

Alfred  Etherington,  shoemaker,  kicked  his  wife  in  a  dangerous  way,  and  a 
week  later  dragged  her  out  of  bed,  jumped  on  her,  and  struck  lier.  He  said  he 
would  have  her  life  and  the  lives  of  all  her  children.  He  gave  no  money  for 
the  support  of  his  family  (six  children),  and  he  prevented  her  from  keeping  the 
situations  she  had  obtained  for  their  maintenance.  She  had  summoned  him 
six  or  seven  times. 

Jeremiah  Fitzgerald,  labourer,  knocked  down  hia  wife  and  kicked  her 
heavily  in  the  forehead.  He  had  been  twice  convicted  before.  The  woman 
appeared  in  court  with  her  face  strapped  up. 

Patrick  Flynn,  violently  kicked  his  wife  after  he  had  knocked  her  down, 
and  then  kicked  a  man  who  interfered  to  save  her.  Had  already  undergone 
six  months'  hard  labour  for  assaulting  his  wife. 

Here  is  a  case  recorded  from  pereonal  observation  by  a  magistrate's 
clerk : — 

"  I  attended  a  dying  woman  to  take  her  deposition  in  a  drunkard's  dwelling. 
The  husband  was  present  in  charge  of  the  police.  The  poor  wretched  wife 
lay  with  many  ribs  broken,  and  her  shoulder  and  one  arm  broken,  and  her 
head  so  smashed  that  you  could  scarcely  recognize  a  feature  of  a  woman. 
She,  in  her  last  agony,  said  that  her  husband  had  smashed  her  with  a  wooden 
bed-post.  He,  blubbering,  said, '  Yes,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  in  drink,  or  would 
not  have  done  it.' " 

And  here  is  one  that  has  come  in  while  I  have  been  writing : — 

"  At  the  Blackburn  police-court,  yesterday,  John  Charnock  was  committed 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  fastened 
his  wife's  head  in  a  cupboard  and  kicked  her  with  his  iron  clogs,  and  that  he 
had  deliberately  broken  her  arm."    (Feb.  3,  1878.) 

And  here  another  (reported  in  the  Manchester  Courier,  February  5th) 
80  instructive  in  its  details  of  the  motives  for  Wife-murder,  the  sort  of 
woman  who  is  murdered,  the  man  who  kills,  and  the  sentiment  of 
juries  as  to  wjiat  constitutes  '*  provocation  "  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  that 
I  shall  extract  it  at  length  : — 

"Manslaucjiiter  at  Dl'kikfield. 

"  Thomas  Harlow,  39,  striker,  Dukinfield,  was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter 
of  his  wife,  Ellen  Harlow,  45  years  old,  at  Dukiufield,  on  30th  November,  1877. 
The  prisoner  was  committe<i  by  the  magistrates  on  tlie  charge  of  wilful  murder, 
but  the  grand  jury  reduced  the  indictment  to  that  of  mamslau^^hter.  Mr. 
Marshall  prosecuted;  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  uudefended  by  counsel, 
stated,  in  his  plea,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  killing  his  wife  when  he 
struck  her. 

"  The  prisoner,  who  was  employed  in  and  about  Dukinfield,  lived  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  in  Waterloo  Street,  in  that  town.  On  the  morning  of 
the  30th  November  the  deceased  went  out  hawking  as  usual,  and  returned  shortly 
after  twelve  o'clock.  During  the  time  she  was  away  the  prisoner  remained  in 
the  house  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  for  the  mrst  part  drinking  beer.     AVhen  she 
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returned  she  busied  herself  in  preparing  dinner,  and  the  prisoner  went  out  for 
a  short  time.  In  the  afternoon  the  jirisoner  laid  himself  do^vn,  and  slept  for 
two  or  three  hours.  About  five  o'clock  the  deceased,  and  a  lodger  named 
Margaret  Daley,  and  several  others,  were  sitting  in  the  house,  when  the  pri- 
soner came  in  and  asked  his  wife  for  twopence.  She  replied  that  she  had  not 
twopence,  and  that  she  had  had  trouble  enough  with  being  out  hawking  all  day 
in  the  rain  and  hungry.  He  then  began  to  abuse  her,  and  asked  her  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  gave  him  some  ]">otatoes  and  bacon ;  after  eating  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  again  began  to  abuse  her.  He  once  more  asked  her  for  two- 
]}ence,  and  Margaret  Daley,  seeing  there  was  likely  to  be  a  disturbance,  gave 
him  fhe  twopence,  and  told  him  he  had  better  get  a  pint  of  beer.  Instead  of 
getting  beer,  however,  he  sent  a  little  girl  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  coal,  and  then 
recommenced  abusing  his  wife.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
*  There  will  be  a  life  less  to-night,  and  I  will  take  it.'  At  this  time  the  persons 
who  were  sitting  in  the  house  when  the  prisoner  came  in  went  out,  leaving 
Harlow,  his  wife,  and  their  son  Thomas,  and  Daley  together.  The  pri- 
f^oner  had  some  further  altercation  with  his  wife,  which  ended  with  him 
striking  her  a  violent  blow  under  the  right  ear,  felling  her  to  the  floor.  She 
died  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  cause  of  death  being  concussion  of  the 
brain.  The  prisoner  subsequently  gave  himself  into  custody,  and  made  a  state- 
ment attributing  his  conduct  to  the  provocation  his  wife  had  given  him. 

"  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  recommended  him  to  mercy  on 
account  of  the  provocation  he  received.     Sentence  was  deferred." 

I  think  I  may  now  safely  ask  the  reader  to  draw  breath  after  all  these 
hon-oi'S,  and  agree  with  me  that  they  cannot,  vmst  not,  be  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  without  some  efibrt  to  stop  them,  and  save  these 
penshing  and  miserable  creatures.  Poor,  stupid,  ignorant  Avomen  as 
most  of  them  are,  worn  out  mth  life-long  dnidgery,  burdened  with  all 
the  pangs  and  cares  of  many  children,  poorly  fed  and  poorly  clothed, 
'with  no  pleausm-es  and  many  pains,  there  is  an  enormous  excuse  to  be 
made  for  them  even  if  they  do  sometimes  seek  in  diink  the  oblivion  of 
their  miser}*^ — a  brief  dream  of  unreal  joy,  where  real  natural  happi- 
ness is  so  far  away.*  But  for  those  who  rise  above  these  temptations, 
who  are  sober  where  intoxication  holds  out  their  only  chance  of  plea- 
sure ;  chaste  in  the  midst  of  foulness ;  tender  mothers  when  theii' 
devotion  calls  for  toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights, — for  these  good, 
industrious,  struggling  women  who,  I  have  shown,  are  the  chief  victims 
of  all  this  cruelty, — is  it  to  be  borne  that  we  should  sit  patiently  by  and 
allow  their  Uves  to  be  trampled  out  in  agony  ? 

What  ought  to  be  done  ? 

First,  what  has  been  done,  or  has  been  proposed  to  be  done,  in  the 
' matter  ? 

In  Jime,  1853,  an  Act  was  passed  (16th  Victoria,  c.  30)  entitled 
^*  An  Act  for  the  Better  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Aggravated 

•  Few  people  reflect  how  utterly  devoid  of  pleasures  are  the  lives  of  the  women  of  th 
working  classes.  An  excellent  woman,  living  near  Bristol,  having  opened  a  Mothei'S 
Meeting,  was  surprised  to  find  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  forty  of  her  poor  friends 
had  ever  seen  the  sea,  and  not  more  than  three  had  travelled  on  the  railway.  Of  ooorso 
their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  had  all  seen  these  wonders,  but  they— never. 
That  good  woman  accordingly  took  the  wliole  party  one  summer's  day  to  the  beach  at 
"Weston-super-Mare,  and  the  sight  of  their  enjoyment  drew  the  tears  from  her  eyes,— and 
from  mine  when  she  described  it. 
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Assaults  upon  Women  and  Children,  and  for  Preventing  Delay  and 
Expense  in  the  Administration  of  the  Criminal  Law."  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  Act  it  is  stated  that  "  the  present  law  has  been  found? 
insufficient  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  from  violent 
assaults ;"  and  the  measure  provides  that  assaults  upon  any  female  or 
any  male  child — occasioning  actual  bodily  harm — may  be  punished  b y 
summary  conviction  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Petty  Sessions, 
or  before  any  Pohce  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate.  The  penalty  to  be. 
inflicted  is  not  to  exceed  imprisonment  for  six  months  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20.  The  offender  may  also  be- 
bound  to  keep  the  peace  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
from  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  FaiUng  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zances, the  offender  may  be  kept  in  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months. 

Since  this  Act  was  passed  twenty-five  years  ago,  no  further  legisla- 
tion has  taken  place  on  the  subject  except  the  Consolidating  Act  (24 
and  25  Vict.  c.  100),  which  simply  re-enacts  the  Act  as  above  stated. 

Beside  this  Act  on  their  behalf,  wives  are  able  to  obtain  relief  iii. 
certain  cases,  under  the  Divorce  Act.  That  is  to  say,  those  women, 
who  are  able  to  apply  to  the  Divorce  Court  may  obtain,  under  section. 
16  of  the  Act  (20th  and  21st  Vict.  c.  85),  on  proof  of  cruelty,  a 
sentence  of  Judicial  Separation,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  a 
divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro. 

In  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  friendless,  and  penniless  women,  wha 
are  the  chief  victims  of  Wife-torture,  such  relief  as  this  court  affords 
is  practically  unattainable  ;  but  another  clause  of  the  same  Act  (the 
twenty-first)  is  of  great  value  to  them.  It  provides  that  a  wife 
deserted  by  her  husband  may,  at  any  time  after  such  desertion,  apply 
to  a  Police  Magistrate  in  the  metropoUtan  district,  or  to  Justices  in. 
Petty  Sessions  if  in  the  country,  for  an  order  to  protect  any  money  or 
propert)'  she  may  acquire  ;  and  if  any  such  Protection  Order  be  made, 
the  wife  shall,  during  its  continuance,  "  be  in  all  respects  in  the  same- 
position,  with  regard  to  property  and  contracts,  and  suing  and  beings 
sued,  as  she  would  have  been  under  the  Act  if  she  had  obtained  a. 
decree  of  Judicial  Separation." 

For  reasons  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  this  clause  in  the  Divorce  Act 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  establishing  the  principle  that  a 
Police  Magistrate,  or  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Session,  may  pro- 
nounce,  on  proof  of  the  minor  offence  of  desertion  by  the  husband,  a 
sentence  which  is  tantamount,  so  far  as  property  is  concerned,  to  a- 
Judicial  Separation.  The  clause  is,  I  am  informed,  brought  very  fre- 
quently  indeed  into  action,  and  the  magistrates  not  unfrequently 
interpret  **  desertion"  to  signify  an  absence  of  three  months  without 
cause,  albeit  in  the  Divorce  Court  such  absence  must  exceed  two 
years  to  enable  the  wife  to  obtain  a  judicial  separation. 

It  was  doubtless  believed  by  the  benevolent  promoters  of  these  Acts 
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that  their  provifiions  would  have  done  a  good  deal  to  check  the  ill- 
usage  of  wives.  But  the  offence  appears  to  have  diminished  very 
little,  if  at  all,  during  the  twenty  years  which  have  since  intervened, 
and  at  last  one  well-meaning,  though  somewhat  eccentric  member 
of  the   House  of   Commons  felt   himself  moved  to   speak   on  the 

(subject. 
On  the  18tli  May,  1874,  Colonel  Egei-ton  Leigh  made  a  vehement 
appeal  for  some  increased  punishment  for  aggravated  assaults  on 
women.  He  said  that  England  had  been  called  the  Paradise  of  Women, 
and  he  brought  forward  his  motion  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
Hell  of  Women.  After  a  speech,  iu  which  Colonel  Leigh  appeared 
overcome  by  emotion,  he  ended  by  saying  that  he  "  was  sure  the 
women  of  England  would  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," and  Mr.  Disraeli  answered  him  in  the  same  vein  of  cheerful 
confidence  which  that  Honourable  House  always  expresses  in  its  own 
eagerness  to  do  justice  to  women.  The  House  "must  have  sympathized," 
he  said,  "with  Colonel  Leigh,  for  it  was  a  subject  on  which  there  could 
not  be  any  differences  of  opinion."  He  hoped  "  his  honourable  and 
gallant  friend  would  feel  he  has  accomplished  his  object  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  subject,  and  that  he  would  allow  hia 
right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whose  mind  is  now  occupied  Avith  this  and  similar  subjects,  time 
to  reflect  as  to  the  practical  mode  in  which  the  feeUng  of  the  country 
can  be  carried  out."  Colonel  Leigh  was  requested  to  be  "  satisfied 
that  after  the  address  he  has  made,  Her  Majesty's  Government  ivill 
bear  in  mind  what  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  House ; "  and,  of 
.'  couree,  Colfjuel  Leigh  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
/  withdrew  his  amendment  (authorizing  flogging)  with  one  of  the  jokes, 
which  are  so  inexpressibly  sickening  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
about  "  fair  play  for  the  fairer  sex."* 

On  the  15th  October,  1874,  six  months  after  Colonel  Leigh  had  thus 
broken  a  lance  in  defence  of  the  tortured  women,  the  Home  Office 
issued  a  Circular  inquiring  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  Chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  Recorders,  Stipendiary  Magistrates  of  Metropolitan 
Police  Courts,  and  Sheriffs  of  Scotch  Counties,  respecting  five  points 
connected  with  brutal  assaults,  the  principal  being  whether  the  exist^- 
inglaw  was  sufiiciently  stringent,  and  whether  flogging  should  be 
.  authorized.  "  especially  in  cases  of  assaults  on  women  and  children.'* 
•  The  replies  to  these  questions  were  published  in  a  Parliamentary 
Blue  Book  entitled  "Reports  on  the  State  of  the  Law  relating  to 
Brutal  A6sault43,"  in  1875,  and  the  following  is  a  summarj-  of  the 
results : — 

There  was  a  large  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  is  insufficient  to  effect  its  purpose.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum 
says,  "  In  my  opinion  the  present  law  against  assaults  of  brutal  vio- 

*  Hansard*  tSL  c»ix.  p.  896. 
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lence  is  not  sufficiently  stringent "  (p.  5),  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  Mr. 
Justice  Mellor,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  Baron  Bramwell,  Baron  Pigott, 
and  Baron  Pollock,  express  the  same  judgment  in  almost  the  same 
words  (pp.  7 — 19). 

Several  of  these,  and  also  other  judges,  who  do  not  directly  say  that 
they  consider  the  present  law  insufficient,  manifest  their  opinion  that 
it  is  so  by  recommending  that  (under  various  safeguards)  the  penalty 
of  iBiogging  be  added  thereto.  The  agreement  of  opinion  of  these 
great  authorities  on  this  point  appears  (to  the  uninitiated)  as  if  it  must 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  with  it  any  measure  which  had  such 
weighty  recommendation. 

The  following  are  the  opinions  in  favour  of  flogging  offenders  in 
cases  of  brutal  assaults  : — 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor,  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  Mr.  Justice  Archibald, 
Mr.  Justice  Brett,  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  Baron 
Bramwell,  Baron  Pigott,  Baron  Pollock,  Baron  Cleasby,  and  Baron 
Amphlett.  The  opinions  of  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Denman 
were  hesitating,  and  the  only  decided  opponent  of  flogging  at  that 
time  on  the  judicial  bench  in  England  was  Mr.  Justice  Keating. 

The  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  magistrates  in  Sessions  were 
in  iixiy-four  cases  out  of  the  sixty-eight  from  whence  responses  came 
to  the  Home  Office,  in  favour  of  floggiag : — Leftwich,  Oxford  (county), 
Stafford  (coimty),  and  the  North  Riding  being  the  only  exceptions. 

The  Recorders  of  forty-one  towns  were  likewise  in  favour  of  flog- 
ging, and  only  those  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Wolverhampton 
were  opposed  to  it.  The  Recorders  of  Folkestone  and  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  added  the  recommendation  that  a  husband  who  had  been 
flogged  for  a  brutal  assault  on  his  wife  should  be  divorced  from  her. 

On  reading  this  summary  it  will  doubtless  to  many  persons  appear 
inexplicable  that  three  years  should  have  elapsed  since  so  important  a 
testimony  was  collected  at  the  pubUc  expense,  and  at  the  trouble  of 
so  many  eminent  gentlemen  whose  time  was  of  infinite  value ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  making  practical  use  of  it.  During  the  interval  scores  of 
Bills,  on  every  sort  and  kind  of  question  interesting  to  the  represented  sex, 
have  passed  through  Parliament ;  but  this  question,  on  which  the  lives 
of  women  literally  hang,  has  never  been  even  mooted  since  Lord 
Beaconsfleld  so  complacently  assured  its  soUtary  champion  that  '^  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  bear  in  mind  the  evident  feeUng  of  the 
House  on  the  subject."  Something  like  6,000  women,  judging  by  the 
judicial  statistics,  have  been  in  the  intervening  years  "brutally 
assaulted" — ^that  is,  maimed,  blinded,  trampled,  burned,  and  in  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  instances  murdered  outright — and  several 
thousand  children  have  been  brought  up  to  witness  scenes  which 
might,  as  Colonel  Leigh  said,  '^  infemalize  a  whole  generation."  Never- 
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thelees,  the  newspapers  go  on  boasting  of  elementary  education,  and 
Parliament  busies  itself  in  its  celebrated  elephant's  truuk  fashion, 
alternately  rending  oaks  and  picking  up  sixpences ;  but  this  evil 
remaiDB  untouched  1 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  Home  Office — scarcely  even  with 
ParUament,  except  so  far  as  Parliament  persists  in  refusing  to  half 
the  nation  those  political  rights  which  alone  can,  imder  our  present 
order  of  things,  secure  attention  to  any  claims.  We  live  in  these 
days  under  Government  by  Pressure,  and  the  Home  Office  must  attend 
first  to  the  claims  which  are  backed  by  political  pressure  ;  and  Members 
of  Parliament  must  attend  to  the  subjects  pressed  by  their  constituents ; 
and  the  claims  and  subjects  which  are  not  supported  by  such  political 
pressure  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  women  of  the  upper  ranks, — constitutionally 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  property  (and,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  naturally  qualified  by  education  and  intelligence  at  least  up  to 
the  level  of  those  of  the  "illiterate"  order  of  voters),  to  exercise 
through  the  suffrage  that  pressure  on  Parliament, — are  refused  that 
privilege,  and  told  year  after  year  by  smiling  senators  that  we  have 
no  need  whatever  for  it,  that  we  form  no  "  class,"  and  that  we  may 
absolutely  and  always  rely  on  men  to  prove  the  deepest  and  tenderest 
concern  for  everything  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  women,  shall 
we  not  point  to  these  long-neglected  wrongs  of  our  trampled  sisters^ 
and  denounce  that  boast  of  the  equal  concern  of  men  for  women  as — 
a  falsehood  ? 

Were  women  to  obtain  the  franchise  to-morrow,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Wives  would  pass  through  the  legis- 
lature before  a  Session  was  over.  I  have  yet  hopes  that  even  before 
that  event  takes  place,  some  attention  may  be  dii'ected  to  the  miserable 
subject,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  some  measure,  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  to  the  wretched  victims — if  not  of  repression 
of  the  crime  of  Wife-toi-ture.  What  measure  ought  we  to  ask  for  the 
purpose  ? 

Of  the  desirabihty  that  any  step  should  be  taken  in  the  direction  of 
inflicting  the  lash  for  aggravated  assaults  on  women,  I  shall  not 
presume  in  the  face  of  such  authorities  as  have  been  cited  above,  to 
offer  any  opinion  whatever. 

One  thing  is  manifest  at  all  events.  It  is,  that  if  flogging  were  added 
to  the  present  penalties  of  wife-beating,  the  great  difficulty  which 
meets  all  efforts  to  stop  the  practice  would  be  doubled.  That  diffi- 
culty is  the  inducing  of  the  women  (whose  evidence  is  in  most  instances 
indispensable)  to  bear  te8timony*against  their  husbands.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  lead  them  to  do  so  when  the  results  will  be  an  imprison- 
ment to  end  in  one  month  or  in  six,  after  which  the  husband  will  return 
to  them  full  of  fresh  and  more  vindictive  cruelty,  and  when  in  short, 
bringing  him  ''up  "  meims  abandoning  the  last  ray  of  hope  of  ever 
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maMng  a  happy  home.  This  sentiment,  half  prudence,  half  perhaps  in 
eome  cases  lingering  affection,  cannot  be  overcome  (even  were  it 
desirable  to  do  so),  as  the  law  now  stands,  and  causes  endless  failures 
of  justice  and  perplexity  to  the  always  well-meaning  magistrates.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  said  the  wives  will  often  tell  their  stories  to  the 
<;onstables  at  the  moment  of  the  arrest,  and  can  frequently  be  induced 
to  attend  in  court  the  day  or  two  after  their  injuries  and  while 
still  smarting  from  their  blows,  and  kicks,  and  "cloggings."  But 
if  a  week  be  allowed  to  elapse,  still  more  if  the  case  be  referred 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  or  Assizes,  the  wife  is  almost  certain  in  the 
interval  to  have  relented,  or  to  have  learned  to  dread  the  consequence 
of  bearing  testimony,  and,  instead  of  telling  her  trae  story,  is  con- 
stantly found  to  narrate  some  poor  little  fable,  whereby  the  husband 
is  quite  exonerated,  and,  perhaps  the  blame  taken  on  herself,  as  in 
the  pitifully  ludicrous  case  cited  by  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh  in  the  House 
of  Commons — of  the  woman  who  appeared  without  a  nose,  and  told 
the  magistrate  she  had  hitten  it  off  herself!  On  this  subject,  and  on 
the  defects  of  our  whole  procedure  in  such  cases,  some  just  remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Liverpool,  published  in  the  Transactions  for  1876, 
p.  345.    He  says — 

"  No  one  who  has  gained  experience  of  wife-beating  cases,  can  doubt  that 
our  present  system  of  procedure  seems  as  if  it  were  designed  not  to  repress 
crime,  but  to  discourage  complaints.  A  woman  after  being  brutally  assaulted 
by  her  husband,  and  receiving  a  sufficient  number  of  kicks  and  blows  to  make 
her  think  she  is  being  murdered,  calls  out  for  the  aid  of  the  police ;  and  if  her 
statements  wene  there  and  then  authentically  recorded,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  commitment  and  trial  of  the  ag-gressor,  allowed  to  form  part  of 
the  formal  proof  against  him  (subject  of  course  to  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  refute  it  by  cross-examination),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ends  of 
justice  would  oftener  be  attained.  In  practice,  however,  the  course  is  for  the 
police  to  hear  the  loose  statements  of  the  scared  victim  and  bystanders ;  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  are  left  very  much  to  depend  on  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  the  poor  wife  in  'the  interim  (before  the  trial).  She  may 
relent  before  morning  comes,  or  be  subjected  to  so  much  sinister  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  and  his  friends  as  to  be  effectually  prevented  from 
disclosing  the  whole  truth  at  all ;  or  if  doing  so  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
t;eeding8  she  may  be  easily  madef  so  C9mpletely  to  neutralize  its  effect,  that 
conviction  becomes  impracticable.  The  lesson  taught  to  the  ruffian  is  that  if 
he  ill-uses  his  dog  or  his  donkey  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  duly  prose- 
cuted, convicted,  and  punished  ;  but  that  if  the  ill-usage  is  merely  practised  on 
his  wife,  the  odds  are  in  favour  of  his  own  entire  immunity,  and  of  his  victim 
getting  worse  treatment  if  she  dare  appear  against  him." 

To  avoid  these  failures  of  justice,  and  the  consequent  triumph  of 
the  callous  offenders,  magistrates  are  generally  very  anxious  to  have 
these  cases  summarily  disposed  of,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
But  of  course  there  hence  arises  another  evil,  namely,  that  the  greater 
offences,  which  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  higher  courts,  and  were  in- 
tended to  receive  the  heaviest  penalty  which  the  law  allows,  are 
punished  only  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  summary  jurisdiction, 
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of  which  the  maximum  is  six  months'  imprisonment.  Occasionallj^ 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  magistrates  mend  matters  a  little 
by  the  not  unfair  device  of  ordering  the  offender  to  find  security 
for  good  behaviour,  which,  as  he  is  generally  unable  to  discover 
anybody  fooUsh  enough  to  give  it  for  him,  involves  his  incarcera- 
tion in  jail,  possibly  for  a  year.  And,  again,  magistrates  kindly 
endeavour  to  make  the  period  of  detention  serve  the  process  of 
reclaiming  the  man  to  better  feelings  about  his  w4fe,  by  allowing  her 
entreaty  to  weigh  importantly  in  any  application  to  curtail  his  sentence, 
and  letting  him  know  that  any  repetition  of  offence  will  be  closely 
watched  and  doubly  severely  punished.*  But  all  these  humane  devices, 
though  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  successful,  yet  leave  the  mourn- 
ful fact  patent  to  observation  that  the  existing  law,  even  worked  with 
the  extremest  care  and  kindness,  cannot  and  does  not  prevent  the 
repetition,  year  after  year,  of  all  the  frightful  cruelties,  beatings,  burn- 
ings, cloggings,  and  tramplings  of  which  we  have  given  some  pages- 

,  back  a  few  awful  samples. 

The  relief  which  I  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  extended  to  these 
women,  and  from  which  I  would  confidently  hope  for  some  alleviation 
of  their  wretched  condition,  though  its  entire  cure  is  beyond  hope,  is- 
of  a  very  different  sort.  It  is  this.  A  Bill  should,  I  think,  be  passed, 
affording  to  these  poor  womeiiy  by  means  easily  icithin  their  reacli^  the  same 

;  redress  which  women  of  the  richer  classes  obtain  through  the  Divorce  Court. 
They  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  Court  which  sentences  their 
husbands  a  Protection  Order,  which  should  in  tlieir  case  have  the 
same  validity  as  a  judicial  separation.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Custody  of  the  Children  should  be  given  to  t/ie  wife,  and  an  order  should 
be  made  for  the  husband  to  pay  ,to  the  wife  such  weekly  sum  for  Iier  owit 
and  her  children  s  maintenance  as  the  Court  may  see  fit. 

The  follo%ving  are  the  chief  clauses  in  a  Bill,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Alfred  D.  HilL  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  principle 
of  which  has  been  approved  by  many  eminent  legal  authorities  : — 

BILL 

Intituled  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Wives  whose  Husbands  have  been  coH'^ 
victed  of  assaults  upon  them. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  make  i)ro vision  for  the  protection  of  wives  whose 

*  I  have  before  me  a  letter  written  by  a  man  under  these  oircnnuitancee  from  Clerkenwell 
House  of  Detention  to  his  wife.  The  writer  (who  was  sent  to  joU  for  beating  the  aforesaid 
poor  woman  very  crueUy)  is  wonderfully  civil,  and  even  condescends  to  coax.  He 
regrets  that  it  is  long  since  he  heard  from  her,  but  adds,  "I  hope  you  wiU  not 
forget  to  try  and  get  me  out.  If  you  will  go  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  *  *  *,  i  mean,  it  is 
very  likely  you  can  get  my  time  reduced.  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  me.  I  have 
quiet  (sic)  made  up  my  mind  to  do  what  is  right  to  everybody,  more  especiaUy  to  yen. 
1  hope  you  wiU  not  be  angery  with  me  writing.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  do  all 
you  can  for  me.  So  good-bye,  hopeing  to  see  and  hear  from  you  soon,  and  with  your  kind 
aasistance  to  soon  be  out^  So  no  more  at  present  from  your  poor  Petitioner.  *  *  *.** 
The  inteUigtnt  reader  wiU  perceive  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  regret  for  his 
cruelty  in  this  epistle.  Still  it  is  a  good  point  when  the  tyrant  can  be  brought  thus  to 
sue  his  victim.    AU  honour  to  the  wise  and  kindly  magistrate  who  brought  it  about. 
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husbands  have  been  convicted  of  assaults  upon  them :  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Qoeen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  of  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

1.  In  any  case  where  a  husband  has  been  convicte<l  smnmarily  or  otherwise 
of  an  assault  upon  his  wife,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therefor 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  in  lieu  of  such  imprisonment,  it  shall  bo  competent 
for  the  Court  by  which  such  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  either  at  the  time 
of  such  conviction  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  prof^f  thereof,  to  make  and 
give  to  the  wife  upon  her  application  an  order  protecting  her  earnings  and 
property  acquired  since  the  date  of  such  order  from  her  husband  and  all 
creditors  and  persons  claiming  under  him ;  and  such  earnings  and  proj)erty  shall 
belong  to  the  wife  as  if  she  were  ixjhne  sole :  and  if  any  such  order  of  protec- 
tion 1)6  made,  the  wife  shall,  during  the  continuance  thereof,  be  and  l>e  deemed 
to  be  in  the  Hke  position  in  ail  resj^ects  with  regard  to  profKjrty  and  cr>n tracts. 
and  suing  and  being  sued,  as  she  would  be  if  she  had  obtained  a  decree  of 
judicial  separation  from  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes. 

2.  The  police  magistrate  or  justices  shall  include  in  such  order  as  aforesaid 
an  injunction  restraining  the  husband  from  going  to  or  visiting  the  wife  with- 
out her  consent;  and  if  any  husband  against  whom  any  such  injunction  shall 
be  made  shall  commit  any  act  of  disobedience  thereto,  such  act  shall  \*e  deemed 
to  be  a  misdemeanour,  upon  due  proof  of  which  any  Court  which  would  have 
been  competent  to  make  such  order  and  injunction  may  commit  hirn  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  of  the  city,  borough,  or  county  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Court  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

3.  And  any  Court  which  would  have  been  competent  to  make  such  order  as 
aforesaid  may  further  uiclude  in  such  order  a  provision  that  the  wife  shall 
have  the  legal  custody  of  the  children  of  her  husband  and  herself.  And  the 
same  Court  which  would  have  been  competent  to  make  such  order  may  f  luiher 
include  in  such  order  a  provision  directing  that  the  husband  shall  pay  to  the 
wife  a  weekly  sum  not  exceeding  shillings  per  week  for  the  main- 
tenanco  of  herself  and  of  such  children,  which  provisions  of  the  order  shall,  if 
the  payments  required  by  it  be  in  arrear,  be  enforced  in  the  manner  pr^^scribed 
by  the  Act  of  the  11th  and  12th  Vict.  c.  43,  for  the  enforcing  of  orders  of 
justices  requiring  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 

4.  Every  such  order  as  aforesaid  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  making 
thereof,  be  entered  with  the  registrar  of  the  county  court  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  wife  is  resident,  and  a  copy  of  such  order-  shall,  within  such  ten 
days,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  in  that  behalf,  be  served  upon  the  husband 
And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  husband  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  or  to  the  magistrate  or  justices  by  whom  such  order  was 
made,  for  the  discharge  thereof,  and  they  may  (if  they  think  fit)  discharge  the 
same.  And  the  said  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  or  magistrate, 
or  justices,  is  or  are  hereby  authorized  to  discharge  such  order  if  it,  he,  or  they 

shall  deem  fit.  /tt       r  n        o  i    j  i   \ 

(llere  follows  Schedule.) 

The  reasons  which  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  this  measure  are  mani- 
fold.    They  rest  at  all  points  on  admitted  principles  of  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Divorce  Laws  offering  to  women  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  them  the  remedy  of  Judicial  Separation  in 
cases  of  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
JTistice  that  the  same  remedy  should  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  those  poor  women  who  are  subjected  to  tenfold  greater  cruelties 
than  those  which  the  court  always  rules  to  constitute  a  ground  for 
BQch  separation.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  matter  in  which  the 
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existence  of  *'  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  "  is  more 
nririghteous  and  intolerable  than  this.  At  the  same  time,  except  bj  some 
such  machinery  as  has  been  suggested, — ^namely,  that  the  police  magis- 
trate or  petty  sessions  court  should  be  g^ven  the  power  to  pronounce 
the  separation, — it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  the  very 
humble  and  ignorant  class  of  women,  with  whom  we  are  concerned, 
could  ever  obtain  the  decree  which  is  in  principle  at  present  their  rijr/U. 

A  second  reason  for  such  a  measure  is  that,  as  above  stated.  Magis- 
trates are  already  empowered,  in  cases  of  desertion^  to  give  Protec- 
tion Orders  which  are  expressly  stated  to  be  (so  far  as  property  is 
concerned)  equivalent  to  a  Judicial  Separation — and  which  (very 
frequently  given  as  they  are)  practically  act  as  Judicial  Separations  in 
all  respects.  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  by  some  hasty 
readers  of  the  Bill,  that  it  proposes  to  g^ve  an  imheard-of  power  to 
one  or  two  Magistrates,  thus  falls  to  the  ground.  They  already  practt- 
cally  exercise  the  same  power  every  day  in  the  minor  case  of  desertion. 
The  husband  is  also  afforded  by  the  Bill  every  facility  for  obtaining  a 
discharge  of  the  Order  should  it  appear  to  have  been  unjustly  given. 

Finally,  a  most  important  reason  for  adopting  such  a  measure  is, 
that  it — or  something  Uke  it — is  indispensable  to  induce  the  victims  of 
such  outrages  to  apply  for  legal  redress.*  The  great  failure  of  justice 
which  has  so  long  gone  on  in  this  matter,  is  chiefly  due,  as  I  have  said 
before,  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  law  discourages  such  applications, — 
and  in  like  manner  must  every  projected  law  do  so  which  merely 
adds  penalties  to  the  husband's  offence  without  providing  the  suffering 
-w-ife  with  any  protection  from  his  renewed  violence  when  that  penalty 
has  been  endured.  Under  the  Wives  Protection  Bill,  should  it  become 
law,  the  injured  %vife  would  have  the  very  thing  she  really  wants, 
namely,  security  against  further  violence,  coupled  ivith  the  indispens- 
able custody  of  her  children  (without  which,  no  protection  of  herself 
would  offer  a  temptation  to  the  better  sort  of  women),  and  some  small 
(though  probably  precarious)  contribution  to  their  maintenance  and 
her  own.  With  this  real  reUef  held  out  to  them  by  the  law,  I 
should  have  Uttle  doubt  that  we  should  find  the  Wctims  of  brutal 
assaults  and  of  repeated  aggravated  assaults  very  generally  coming 
fi>rward  to  bear  testimony  and  claim  their  release,  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  case  would  be  at  an  end. 

Even  were  there  but  a  few  who  availed  themselves  of  the  boon, 
I  still  think  it  would  be  fitting  and  right  that  the  law  should  hold  it 

*  Mr.  W.  Digby  Seymour,  Beoorder  of  Newca8tle<on-Tyne,  in  giTing  in  his  opinion  Km 
the  desirability  of  adding  flogging  to  the  penalties  of  wife-beating,  says — '*  If  you  flotf 
the  hnsband  yon  wiU  for  ever  degrade  him  as  a  married  man.  Let  him  be  flog^ged  by  afi 
means ;  bat  why  not  amend  the  laws  of  dirorce,  and  in  cases  of  a  oonviction  for  '  bratel 
violence.*  entitle  the  wife,  on  simple  proof  of  conviction,  to  a  divorce  d  vvmiuHo  T*-^ 
Betums,  p.  90. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  Beoorder  of  Folkestone,  says  practically  the  same :  "  I  would  not  ahIIio- 
rize  flogging  in  oases  of  assaults  upon  wives  unless  that  punishment  wero  allowed  to 
have  the  dfeet  of  a  jodidal  sepaxmtioa.*' — Ibid.  p.  S2. 
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out  to  them.  In  many  instances  no  donbt  the  mere  fact  that  the  wife 
had  such  a  resource  open  to  her  would  act  very  effectually  on  the 
hxuband  as  a  deterrent  to  violence. 

As  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  giving  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren (both  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages)  to  the  wife,  there  can  be,  I 
should  think,  little  hesitation.  The  man  who  is,  ex  hypothesis  capable 
of  kicking,  maiming^  and  mutilating  his  wife,  is  even  less  fit  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  children  than  the  lord  and  master 
of  a  woman.  They  are  no  more  safe  under  his  roof  than  in  the  cage 
of  a  wild  beast,  and  the  guilt  of  leaving  them  in  the  one  place  is  Uttle 
less  than  that  of  placing  them  in  the  other.  When  a  child  is  killed  by 
one  of  these  drunken  savages, — as  the  illegitimate  child  of  George 
Hilly  whom  he  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  hammer  in  revenge  for 
having  an  aJBSliation  order  made  on  him ;  or  as  the  child  of  six  years 
old  whom  James  Parris  murdered  because  its  mother  failed  to  keep  an 
appointment, — or  when  a  child  is  cruelly  injured,  as  the  poor  little  girl 
into  whose  breast  Ashton  Keefe  thrust  a  box  full  of  ignited  matches: 
because  she  had  been  slow  in  fetching  his  beer, — ^when  these  outrages^ 
occur  we  are  indignant  enough  with  the  offenders ;  but,  if  they  had 
previously  betrayed  their  tiger  instincts,  is  there  no  guilt  attaching  to 
those  who  left  these  defenceless  creatures  in  their  dens?  For  both  the 
children's  sakes  and  the  mothers'  this  clause  of  the  Bill,  then,  appears 
of  paramount  importance — in  fact,  a  dne  qua  non  of  any  measure  pos- 
sessing practical  value. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  alimony  for  the  wife,  and  the  maintenance 
for  the  children,  to  be  paid  by  the  husband  after  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment,  I  presume  the  justice  of  the  provision  will  not  be 
disputed.  The  man  obviously  cannot  wipe  away  his  natural  obliga- 
tions by  the  commission  of  a  deed  of  cruel  violence,  and  it  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  lesson  to  let  him  think  he  could  do  so. 
The  difficulty  of  course  lies  in  enforcing  such  an  order  in  the  case 
of  those  lowest  classes  of  artisans  and  labourers  who  can  move 
freely  from  place  to  place,  obtaining  employment  anywhere  with 
the  help  of  a  bag  of  tools,  or  tramping  the  country  from  workhouse 
to  workhouse.  In  the  case  of  affiliation  orders  it  is,  I  understand^ 
found  pretty  uniformly  that  the  small  tradesmen,  and  men  having  a 
fixed  business,  pay  their  weekly  dole  fairly  regularly,  thereby  mini- 
mizing the  scandal ;  but  the  lower  and  looser  sort  of  men  decamp, 
and  are  lost  sight  of  sooner  or  later,  the  Poor-law  authorities  rarely 
troubling  themselves  to  look  after  them.  The  same  resource  of  escape 
wiD  undoubtedly  be  sought  by  not  a  few  separated  husbands  should 
the  Bill  before  us  become  law.  The  evil  is  serious,  but  perhaps  not  so 
Berious  or  irremediable  as  it  may  appear.  In  the  first  place  the  Poor- 
law  authorities  or  the  poUce  might  surely  be  stirred  to  put  in  motion 
ike  machinery  which  Ues  ready  to  hand  in  case  of  greater  crimes. 
A  man  was  whipped  last  January  by  order  of  the  Recorder  of  Hereford, 
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under  the  Act  5  George  IV,,  c.  83,  for  leaviug  his  wife  and  children  four 
times,  and  throwing  them  on  the  Union.  It  would  be  a  useful  lesson 
to  impress  pretty  generally  the  fact  that  such  legal  rei^onfflbiiities 
caimot  be  shirked  in  England  with  impunity.* 

Secondly,  there  are  few  of  these  beaten  wives  who  would  not  be 
far  better  off  separated  from  their  husbands  even  if  they  never  received 
a  farthing  of  niaintenance  than  they  are  under  their  present  condition, 
or  would  be  imder  UabiUty  to  their  occasional  raids  and  incursions. 
Such  women  (as  I  have  maintained  so  often)  are  nearly  always  the 
bread-winners  of  the  family.  They  have  usually  been  for  months  or 
years  earning  their  children's  subsistence  and  their  own,  and  very  often 
that  of  their  husbands  beside.  The  withdrawal  of  this  supposed  con- 
jugal **  support"  accordingly  means  the  A\'ithdrawal  of  a  minus  quantity. 
They  will  find  themselves  where  they  were,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  will  not  see  their  husbands  reeling  home  to  empty  their  scanty 
cupboards — chartered  robbers,  as  scores  of  such  husbands  are.  It  is 
true  the  sole  charge  of  their  children  will  devolve  on  them,  but  (and 
this  is  a  reflection  which  goes  far  further  into  the  matter  than  I  can 
pursue  it)  they  will  have  no  more  children  than  those  already  bom. 
Women  never  reach  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  of  their  misery  save  when 
the  pangs  and  weaknesses  of  child-bearing  and  child-nursing  are  added 
to  their  burdens,  and  when  to  the  outrage  of  their  tjrant's  blows  is  joined 
the  deeper  degradation  of  bearing  him  children  year  by  year,  to  furnish 
fresh  victims  of  his  ci-uelty,  and  to  rivet  theii*  chains.  The  subject  is 
too  revolting  to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Of  course  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  objections  to  the  proposed 
measure.  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily 
answered,  that  which  rests  on  the  supposed  diSiculty  of  entrusting  a 
single  Police  Magistrate  or  Justices  in  Petty  Sessions  with  such  powers 
as  are  given  them  in  the  Bill.  As  no  complaints  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished of  their  frequent  use  of  analogous  power  hi  cases  of  Desertion,  I 
know  not  why  we  nhould  anticipate  them  in  those  of  Brutal  Assault. 

Again,  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
cases  of  collusion  might  occur  mider  its  provisions.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  a  wife  desiring  to  get  rid  of  her  husband 
might  designedly  provoke  him  to  beat  her,  and  that  she  might  prefer 
taking  the  beating,  and  so  obtainmg  both  his  money  and  release  from 
his  presence.  Or  again,  it  is  said  that  a  wife  who  had  given  a  man 
cause  for  jealousy,  and  had  been  beaten  by  him  in  consequence,  would 
thus  obtain  her  object  of  separation  and  freedom  to  live  with  her 
paramour.  Or  again,  that  a  wife  who  drank  and  "sold  up"  her 
husband's  goods  might  have  pi-actically  done  him  much  more  grievous 
injury  than  he  has  done  her  by  the  thrashing  he  gives  her,  and  yet» 

*  Perhaps  the  best  plan  as  regards  the  maintexiance  for  a  wife  would  be  (as  suggested 
bgr  an  experienced  magistzate)  that  the  money  should  be  paid  through,  and  rsooTerahto 
by,  the  Bcdieving  Officer  of  the  parish.  This  would  afford  her  much  greater  securi^, 
and  obviate  the  chance  of  collision  with  the  husband. 
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under  such  an  Act  as  is  proposed,  the  husband  would  be  compelled  to 
give  a  share  of  his  wages  to  her,  and  to  see  his  children  in  her  custody 
possibly  starving  and  ill-treated.  To  all  these  hypothetical  cases  I  have 
only  to  reply  that,  should  they  ever  be  realized,  they  would  certainly 
form  a  failure  of  justice,  and  that  I  should  sincerely  regret  that  any  man, 
■even  a  wife-beater,  should  suffer  wrongfully,  or  a  jot  more  than  he  de- 
serves. But  I  confess  I  am  more  concerned  to  protect  the  certainly 
beaten  wives  than  their  hypothetically  ill-used  beaters  ;  and  that  most 
of  the  suggestions  above  named  appear  to  me  exceedingly  far-fetched, 
and  unUkely  ever  to  be  verified. 

The  real  and  valid  objection  to  the  Bill — which  I  cannot  blink — is  the 
same  which  necessarily  adheres  to  everj^  severance  of  married  couples 
which  does  not  sanction  their  mariying  again — in  short,  to  every  divorce 
■a  mensd  et  thoro,  which  is  not  a  divorce  a  vinculo.  The  latter  kind  of 
divorce — though  we  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Digby 
Seymour  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  wife  in  such  cases  of  brutal 
assault — seems  too  dangerous  a  resource,  seeing  that  it  might  often  act 
as  an  incentive  to  commit  the  assault  in  the  case  of  a  husband,  and  an 
incentive  to  provoke  one  in  the  case  of  the  wife.  The  giwwi-judicial 
43eparation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  all  the  Bill  proposes,  of  course 
leaves  the  separated  man  and  woman  liable  each  to  fall  into  vicious 
courses  since  marriage  is  closed  to  them,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the 
disorder  of  the  community.  The  evil,  I  think,  must  be  fairly  weighed 
against  the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  measure ;  but  the  reflection 
that  the  wife-beater  is  almost  always  already  a  man  of  loose  and  dis- 
orderly life  will  tend  to  diminish  our  estimate  of  that  evil's  extent.  The 
decent  respectable  wife,  such  as  I  hope  I  have  shown  a  large  class  of 
beaten  wives  to  be,  would  of  course  live  like  a  well-conducted  widow. 

I  entreat  my  readers  not  to  turn  away  and  forget  this  wretched 
subject.  I  entreat  the  gentlemen  of  England, — the  bravest,  humanest, 
and  most  generous  in  the  world, — not  to  leave  these  helpless  women 
to  be  trampled  to  death  under  their  very  eyes.  I  entreat  English 
ladies,  who,  Kke  myself,  have  never  received  from  the  men  with  whom 
we  associate  anything  but  kindness  and  consideration,  and  who  are 
prone  to  think  that  the  lot  of  others  is  smooth  and  happy  as  our  own, 
to  take  to  heai*t  the  wrongs  and  agonies  of  our  miserable  sisters,  and 
to  lift  up  on  their  behalf  a  cry  which  must  make  Parliament  either 
hasten  to  deal  with  the  matter,  or  renounce  for  very  shame  the  vain 
pretence  that  it  takes  care  of  the  interests  of  women. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

[KoTS. — Copies  of  the  Bill  advocated  in  the  foregoing  article  may  be  had  from  Mr. 
S&g,  Parliamentary  Publisher,  Canada  Buildings,  King  Street,  Westminster.    Price  6d.] 
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III. — The  Experimental  Methods. 


MY  last  article  on  Mill*8  Philosophy  treated  of  what  ought  to  be,  or 
rather  neceesarilv  is«  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  processes — the 
Relation  of  Resemblance.  It  was  shown  that  Mill  first  of  all  dismisses 
this  relation  as  a  minor,  or  even  a  doubtful  matter  of  fact,  or  as  *' still 
another  exceptional  case ;  ^  that  he  then  unintentionallT  makes  it  tiie 
pivots  nay«  almost  the  substance  of  the  reasoning  process,  as  treated  in 
the  book  on  Induction ;  yet  that,  in  a  later  chapter  of  that  book,  he 
returns  to  the  subject  of  Resemblance  as  if  it  had  so  far  been  passed 
over,  and  finallv  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Resemblance  is  seldom 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  science, 

From  the  base  let  us  pn>oeed  to  the  pillars  of  Miffs  logical  edifice. 
Theoe  an?  the  celebrated  Methods  of  Experimental  Inquiry — the 
Method  of  Agreement,  the  Method  of  Difference,  the  Method  of 
Residues,  and  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  as  a  kind  of  cc^nc^llary.  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference.  Miffs  exposition  of  these  methods  is  considered  perhaps- 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  treatise,  and  much  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
KH>k  isdue  to  this  part.  Many  people,  indeed,  whose  reading  in  logic 
has  nc»t  been  extensive,  think  that  thes^  are  Miffs  own  methods,  that 
he  invented  them.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  lustonr  of 
logical  science  knows,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  nor  did  MiS 
ever  claisi  that  it  w^fcs.  Fmnois  Bacon  set  forth  the  methods,  excepting 
perhaps  that  of  Retsdcte^  in  the  $eov>:id  Kx^k  of  the  ^ Novum  Organum,'*' 
vaguely  no  docb:  but  with  substantial  co^rrectne^s^  Taking  the  natiune 
o<  heat  to  execsp'ify  the  mode  of  investigation,  he  firstly  enimi««ted 
*^  butaae^s  agreeing  in  the  XafUDt>^  of  He^t.*  nearly,  tf  not  cxadljv 
eixrvtf|><!tfti£i:c  tc  the  Method  of  Agreiemenl.  Next  came  **  InrtanceBm 
pioxxa^iiy  wuntin  g  &e  Xatm«  of  Heat^^  by  nieans  iif  whicii  dia  llediod 
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of  Difference,  or  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference,  was 
brought  into  play.  The  Table  of  Degree  or  Compaiison  in  Heat  forms 
a  rude  application  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  again,  described  these  methods  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  in  a  manner  which  I  have  always  preferred  to  that  of  Mill. 
Three  of  the  methods  are  stated  on  pp.  151, 152  of  his  admirable  Dis- 
course on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Method  of  Residues 
is  given  on  p.  156.  Mill  has  amply  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
Herschel  in  several  places  and  ways,  and  there  is  not  the  sKghtest 
fault  to  find  with  him  in  that  respect.  The  question  is  whether  Mill, 
in  adopting  and  formulating  the  methods  anew,  and  incorporating 
them  into  his  supposed  system  of  log^c,  has  done  better  than  his 
predecessors.  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  ccuse ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  misinterpreted  both  the  foundation  and  the 
results  of  these  methods.  On  some  other  occasion  I  shall  have  to 
point  out  that  in  treating  them  he  has  positively  confused  together 
an  experiment,  which  is  a  material  operation,  with  the  generaUsation 
by  which  we  pass  from  the  results  of  the  experiment  to  a  general  law 
founded  upon  it.  This  confusion  of  ideas  has  led  him*  to  the  astound- 
ing and  absurd  statement  that  two  instances  of  any  phenomenon, 
treated  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Method  of  Difference,  are 
sufficient  to  give  with  certainty  a  general  law.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  treat  of  the  manner  in  which  these  methods  are  set  up. 
We  must  inquire  what  is  the  wan-ant  for  their  validity,  and  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  prove  that  in  this  point  Mill  has  fallen  into  a  complete 
circulus  in  probando.  These  methods  are  the  only  means  of  proving 
the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  yet  the  methods  depend  for  their 
vaKdity  upon  our  assurance  of  the  certainty  and  universaUty  of  that 
connection,  that  is,  upon  the  universal  law  of  causation. 

To  students  of  Mill's  logic  it  is  so  familiarly  known  that  he  bases 
induction  upon  the  notion  of  causation,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  prove  the  position.  I  must  nevertheless  refer  to  the  chapter  treat- 
ing **  Of  the  Law  of  Univei*sal  Causation,'*t  where  he  speaks  of  "  the 
notion  of  Cause  being  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  Induction." 
Observe  the  comprehensive  force  of  the  expression,  "  the  whole  theory." 
Elsewhere4  the  "  univei-sal  fact "  of  the  uniform  course  of  nature  is 
parenthetically  described  as  "  our  warrant  for  all  inference  from  ex- 
perience," again  an  unlimited  and  most  comprehensive  remark.  The 
fourth  paragi*aph  of  the  same  chapter  commences  thus : — "  Whatever 
be  the  most  proper  mode  of  expressing  it,  the  proposition  that  the 

*  Book  III.,  chapter  x.,  section  2,  third  and  fifth  paragraphs.  Also  chapter  xzi.,  first 
P«»giaph. 

t  Chapter  t.,  beginning  of  second  section.  As  almost  aU  the  quotations  in  this 
Artide  are  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  System  of  Logic,  it  wiU  be  imnecessary 
•gain  to  cite  the  number  of  the  book,  which,  unless  othenvise  specified,  wiU  always  be 
the  Thiird  Book,  treating  "  Of  Induction." 

}  Chapter  iii.,  beginning  of  third  paragraph. 
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course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is  the  fundamental  pi-inciple,  or  general 
axiom,  of  Induction."  It  is  true  that  Mill  sometimes  distinguishes 
between  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  Causation,  and 
gets  into  perplexities  which  I  have  not  space  to  unravel  here.  It  will 
therefore  be  better  to  refer  to  a  later  chapter,*  where  Mill  places  the 
matter  beyond  doubt,  saying : — 

"As  we  recognised  in  the  commencement,  and  have  been  enabled  to  see 
more  clearly  in  the  progi-ess  of  the  investigation,  the  basis  of  all  these  logical 
operations  is  the  law  of  causation.  The  validity  of  all  the  Inductive  Methods 
depends  on  the  assumption  that  every  event,  or  the  beginning  of  every  phe- 
nomenon, must  liave  some  cause ;  some  antecedent,  on  the  existence  of  which 
it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent.  In  the  Method  of  Agreement 
this  is  obvious ;  that  Method  avowedly  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  we 
have  found  the  true  cause  as  soon  as  we  have  negatived  every  other.  The 
assertion  is  equally  true  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  That  method  authorizes 
us  to  infer  a  general  law  from  two  instances  ;|  one,  in  which  A  exists  together 
Avith  a  multitude  of  other  circmiistances,  and  B  follows  ;  another,  in  which,  A 
l)eing  removed,  and  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  B  is  prevented. 
What,  however,  does  this  prove  ?  It  proves  that  B,  in  the  particular  instance, 
cannot  have  had  any  other  cause  than  A ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  A  was 
the  cause,  or  that  A  will  on  other  occasions  be  followed  by  B,  is  only  allowable 
on  the  assumption  that  B  must  have  some  cause ;  that  among  its  antecedents 
in  any  single  instance  in  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be  one  which  lias  the 
capacity  of  producing  it  at  other  times.  This  being  admitt^,  it  is  seen  that 
in  the  case  in  question  that  antecedent  can  be  no  other  than  A  ;  but,  that  if  it 
be  no  other  than  A,  it  nmst  be  A,  is  not  proved,  by  these  instances  at  least, 
but  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  need  to  spend  time  in  proving  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  Inductive  Methods.  The  universality  of  the 
law  of  causation  is  assmned  in  them  all." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  passage  is  in  substance  all  wrong 
and  imscientific.  The  idea  that  we  must  assume  each  phenomenon  to 
have  one  antecedent,  and  only  one,  which  has  the  capacity  of  producing 
it  at  (all  ?)  other  times,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  idea  of 
causation,  as  well  as  with  Mill's  own  statements  in  other  places.  It  is 
to  a  conjunction  of  causes,  joined  to  all  kinds  of  negative  conditions — 
that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes — that  the  production 
of  an  effect  is  due;  and  this  fact  alone  is  enough  to  disperse  Mill's  extra- 
ordinary assertion  that  two  instances  can  prove  a  general  law.  But  the 
point  with  which  we  are  concerned  now  is  the  complete  dependence  of 
the  Inductive  Methods  on  the  Law  of  Causation;  not  merely  the  occa- 
sional truth  of  that  law,  but  its  Universality  is  assumed  in  all  the  methods. 

The  four  great  pillars  of  Mill's  logical  edifice  rest,  then,  upon  the 
imiversal  law  of  causation.  Upon  what  does  this  law  rest?  Au 
ancient  system  of  cosmogony  represented  the  world  as  resting  on  an 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise  ;  we  want  something  to  cor- 
respond to  the  tortoise.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mill  would  not 
derive  the  law  of  causation  from  intuition,  consciousness,  or  any 
manner  of  innate  source.     It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  his  System 

*  Chapter  xxi.,  first  paragraph. 

t  This  is  the  absurd  statement  alluded  to  on  the  preceding  page. 
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of  Logic  to  show  that  an  appeal  to  intuition,  independently  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  was  the  great  intellectual  support  of  false 
doctrines  and  bad  institutions.  It  is  from  experience,  then,  that  we 
must  learn  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causation.  But  here  the 
great  diflSculty  of  Mill's  position  begins  to  be  felt.  He  allows  that  we 
do  not  see  this  law  of  nature  writ  up  in  plain  figures,  neither  in  material 
nature  nor  in  the  mind.  The  law  was  quite  unknown,  he  admits,  in 
the  earUest  ages.  It  is  an  induction  by  no  means  of  the  most  obvious 
kind.  But  Mill's  own  words  must  be  carefully  quoted.  Speaking  of 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  induction,  he  says  :* — 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance  of  induction,  and  induction  by  no  means  of 
the  most  obvious  kind.  Far  from  being  the  first  induction  we  make,  it  is  one  of 
the  last,  or  at  all  events  one  of  those  which  ai-e  latent  in  attaining  strict  philo- 
sophical accuracy." 

But  here  comes  the  rub.  If  the  inductive  method,  by  which  we 
ascertain  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  presuppose  the  general 
law  of  causation,  and  this  law  of  causation  is  one  of  the  latest  results 
of  inductive  inquiry,  how  could  we  ever  begin  ?  The  experimental 
methods  are  of  no  validity,  until  we  have  proved  a  most  general,  in  fact 
an  universal  law,  which  can  only  be  proved  by  those  methods.  Logic, 
let  it  be  always  remembered,  is,  according  to  Mill,  the  Science  of 
Proof;  and,  in  such  a  matter  as  the  methods  of  inductive  proof,  we 
cannot  be  supposed  to  deal  with  mere  surmise.  We  have  now  got  into 
this  position.  The  universal  law  of  causation  is  represented  by  the 
world  resting  upon  the  elephant,  that  is,  upon  inductive  inquiry,  and 
the  four  legs  of  that  quadruped  may  correspond  to  the  four  pillara  of 
l^lill's  edifice,  the  four  celebrated  Experimental  Methods,  But  upon 
what  do  the  elephant's  legs  rest  ?  Upon  the  Avorld — the  world  which 
is  already  resting  on  the  elephant's  back. 

To  leave  the  difficulty  at  this  point,  and  to  imply  that  Mill  was 
totally  luiconscious  of  the  apparent  circulus  in  prohaiido,  would  be  to  do 
him  injustice.  This  case  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  seems 
to  be  almost  the  only  case  in  which  Mill  was  aware  of  the  difficulty 
from  the  first,  and  strove  to  explain  it  away.  The  explanation  occurs 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  treating  "Of  the  Evidence 
of  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation."  The  substance  of  the  explanation 
is  foimd  even  in  the  first  edition  ;  but  Mill  appeared  to  feel  its  inade- 
quacy, and  developed  his  argument  in  the  third,  and  in  some  subse- 
quent editions.  The  result  is  a  notable  piece  of  sophistical  reasoning,! 
as  follows : — 

"As  was  observed  in  a  former  place  (supra.  Book  III., chapter  iii.,  section  1), 
the  belief  we  entertain  in  the  universality,  throughout  nature,  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  is  itself  an  instance  of  induction  ;  and  by  no  means  one  of 
the  earliest  which  any  of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general,  can  have  made. 
We  arrive  at  this  universal  law,  by  generalization  from  many  laws  of  inferior 

*  Chapter  iii.,  fourth  paragraph.  f  Chapter  lad.,  section  2. 
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generality.  We  should  never  have  had  the  notion  of  causation  (in  the  philo- 
sophical meaning  of  the  term)  as  a  condition  of  all  phenomena,  unless  many 
cases  of  causation,  or  in  other  words,  many  partial  uniformities  of  sequence, 
had  previously  become  familiar.  The  more  obvious  of  the  particular  uni- 
foniiities  suggest,  and  give  evidence  of,  the  general  uniformity,  and  the 
general  uniformity,  once  established,  enables  us  to  prove  the  remainder  of  the 
particular  uniformities  of  which  it  is  made  up.  As,  however,  all  rigorous  pro- 
cesses of  induction  presuppose  the  general  uniformity,  our  knowledge  of  the 
particular  imiformities  from  which  it  was  first  inferred  was  not,  of  course^ 
derived  from  rigorous  induction,  but  from  the  loose  and  uncertain  mode  of 
induction  per  enumerattonem  simplicem;  and  the  law  of  universal  causation, 
being  collected  from  results  so  obtained,  cannot  itself  rest  on  any  better 
foundation. 

*'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  induction  per  enumerationem  simplicem  not 
only  is  not  necessarily  an  illicit  logical  process,  but  is  in  reality  the  only  kind 
of  induction  possible  ;  since  the  more  elaborate  process  depends  for  its  validity 
on  a  law,  itself  obtained  in  that  inartificial  mode.  Is  there  not  then  an  inconsist- 
ency  in  contrasting  the  looseness  of  one  method  with  the  rigidity  of  another, 
when  that  other  is  indebted  to  the  looser  method  for  its  own  foundation  ? 

''  The  inconsistency,  however,  is  only  apparent.  Assuredly,  if  induction  by 
simple  enumeration  were  an  invaHd  process,  no  process  grounded  on  it  could 
be  valid ;  just  as  no  reUance  could  be  placed  on  telescopes,  if  we  could  not 
trust  our  eyes.  But  though  a  valid  process,  it  is  a  fallible  one,  and  fallible  ia 
very  different  degrees:  if  therefore  we  can  substitute  for  the  more  fallible 
f  on  lis  of  the  process,  an  operation  grounded  on  the  same  process  in  a  less 
fallible  form,  we  shall  have  effected  a  very  material  improvement.  And  this  is 
what  scientific  induction  does." 

Various  reflections  are  suggested  by  this  unfortunate  passage.  Mill 
here  discovers  that  the  law  of  causation  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  rigid  induction  ;  he  even  inserts  the  words  "  of  course,"  as  if  no 
one  could  have  failed  to  see  this.  It  must  therefore  be  derived  from 
*'  the  loose  and  uncertain  mode  of  induction,"  with  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  do.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  treatment  of  the  matter 
does  not  square  with  that  in  chapter  iii.,  where  he  treats  of  the  same 
subject — "The  Ground  of  Induction."  Here  he  told  us,  as  already 
quoted,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  is  **  our  warrant 
for  all  inferences  from  experience."  Now  even  "  a  loose  and  uncertain 
mode  of  induction"  must  be  a  case  of  inference  from  experience. 
Again,  Mill  distinctly  says,*  "The  statement  that  the  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature  is  the  ultimate  major  premise  in  all  cases  of 
induction,  may  be  thought  to  require  some  explanation."  Here  he 
speaks  without  qualification  of  *'  all  cases  of  induction,"  which  must 
include  even  the  loose  induction  of  the  ancients.  In  writmg  this 
chapter  Mill  had  not  yet  discovered  that,  as  induction  is  based  upon 
causation,  causation  would  have  to  be  based  upon  something  else. 
Accordingly,  though  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of 
the  chapter  he  mentions  the  "loose"  induction  of  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  to  depreciate  and  almost  deride  it.  He  thinks  it  was  above  all 
by  pointing  out  the  insuflSciency  of  this  rude  and  loose  conception  of 
induction,  that  Bacon  merited  the  title  so  generally  awarded  to  him 

*  Chapter  iii.«  beginniag  of  fifth  paxagraph. 
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of  Founder  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.*  It  is  curious,  then,  that 
Mill  in  the  later  chapter  finds  it  necessary  to  make  this  loose,  un- 
certain, and  insufficient  method  the  basis  of  his  system,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  represented  to  be  our  means  of  learning  the  universality  of  the  law 
of  causation,  on  which  the  validity  of  the  rigid  inductive  processes 
depends.  Now,  in  a  footnote  to  chapter  iii.,  we  are  referred  to 
chapters  xxi.  and  xxii. ;  and  in  chapter  xxi.  we  are  similarly  refen-ed 
back  to  chapter  iii.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  the  doctrine  of  the 
early  chapter  fails  to  square  with  that  of  the  later  one.  But  there  is 
so  much  else  to  come,  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  discrepancy. 

The  next  reflection  that  suggests  itself  is  the  apparent  incongruity 
of  basing  the  whole  of  our  inductive  knowledge  of  nature  upon  a  loose 
and  uncertain  and  insufficient  kind  of  induction.  In  several  places  Mill 
speaks  of  this  kind  of  induction  with  unmitigated  scorn.     He  saysif — 

*'  The  Induction  of  the  ancients  has  been  well  described  by  Bacon,  under  the 
name  of  '  Inductio  per  euuraerationem  simplicem,  ubi  non  reperitur  instantia 
contradictoria.*  It  consists  in  ascribing"  the  character  of  general  truths  to  all 
propositions  which  are  true  in  every  instance  that  we  happen  to  know  of.  This 
is  the  kind  of  inductionj  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  when  unaccustomed  to 
scientific  methods.  The  tendency,  which  some  call  an  instinct,  and  which 
others  account  for  by  association,  to  infer  the  future  from  the  past,  the  known 
from  the  unknown,  is  simply  a  habit  of  expecting  that  what  has  been  found 
true  once  or  several  times,  and  never  yet  found  false,  will  be  found  true  again. 
«... 

"  Popular  notions  are  usually  founded  on  induction  by  simple  enumera- 
tion; in  science  it  carries  us  but  a  little  way.  We  are  forced  to  begin 
with  it ;  we  must  often  rely  on  it  provisionally,  in  the  absence  of  means  of 
more  searching  investigation.  But,  for  the  accurate  study  of  nature,  we 
require  a  surer  and  a  more  potent  instrument." 

He  proceeds,  in  the  next  paragraph,  still  more  strongly  to  denounce 
this  loose  method  of  induction.  Speaking  of  moral  and  political  in- 
quiries, he  says : — 

'*  The  current  and  approved  modes  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects  are  still 
of  the  same  vicious  description  against  which  fiacon  protested ;  the  method 
almost  exclusively  employed  by  those  professing  to  treat  such  matters  induc- 
tively, is  the  very  inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem  which  he  condemns  ; 
and  the  experience  which  we  hear  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  all  sects, 
parties,  and  interests,  is  still,  in  his  own  emphatic  words,  mera palpatio" 

An  obvious  difficulty  presents  itself;  if  rigid  induction  depends  upon 
the  experimental  methods  ;  if  these  depend  upon  the  law  of  causation, 
and  this  law  depends  upon  inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem ;  then 
the  validity  of  all  our  inductions  depends  on  a  loose  and  uncertain  foundation. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  logical  edifice  cannot  be  fii-mer  than  its  base.  Mill, 

*  Same  section,  fifth  paragraph.  f  Chapter  iii.,  section  2,  third  paragraph. 

X  In  the  first  and  second  editions  we  here  find  the  sigpiificant  words  "  if  it  deserves 
the  name,"  that  is,  of  induction ;  thus  we  find  the  great  empirical  philosopher,  whose 
work  it  was  to  show  the  inductive  basis  of  all  mathematical  and  other  science,  accidentally 
questioning  the  propriety  of  aUowing  the  name  "  induction  "  to  that  process  upon  which 
he  ultimately  hases  our  knowledge  of  the  universal  law  of  causation,  as  well  as  the 
axioms  of  geometry.  When  he  inserted  these  unlucky  words  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  it  wajB  the  basis  of  his  system,  or  else  he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  fact. 
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when  be  comes  to  the  point,  shows  a  creditable  consciousness  of  this  diffi- 
culty, and  accordingly  discovers  for  the  occasion  that  this  loose  method 
of  induction  is  not  always  loose.   In  the  third  chapter*  he  remarks  : — 

"  Before  we  can  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  something  is  universally  true 
because  we  have  never  known  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  we  must  have 
reason  to  beUeve  that  if  there  were  in  nature  any  instances  to  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  known  6f  them.  This  assurance,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
we  cannot  have,  or  can  have  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  The  possibility 
of  having  it,  is  the  foimdation  on  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  induction  by 
simple  enumeration  may  in  some  remarkable  cases  amount  practically  to  proof." 

Then  he  refers  to  the  twenty-first  chapter,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant passage  has  already  been  quoted.  Mill  allows  that  there  is  an 
apparent  inconsistency,  but  asserts  that  it  is  only  apparent.  The  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  method  of  simple  eniuneration  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  largeness  of  the  generalisation.  As  the  sphere  widens,  this 
unscientific  method  becomes  less  and  less  liable  to  mislead ;  and  the 
most  univeiTsal  classes  of  truths — the  law  of  causation,  for  instance, 
and  the  principles  of  number  and  of  geometry — are  duly  and  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  that  method  alone  ;  nor  are  they  susceptible  of  any 
other  proof.t  This  is  Mill's  position,  when  driven  to  find  a  basis  for 
his  system. 

But  then,  why  does  Mill  denounce  this  inductive  process  as  loose, 
and  imcertain,  and  insufiicient,  if  it  is  really,  as  now  appears,  the  basis 
of  all  certainty  in  induction  ?  How  can  that  be  unscientific  upon  which 
all  science  rests  t  Why  make  the  whole  treatment  paradoxical  by  such 
a  sentencej  as  this? — "  For  the  justification  of  the  scientific  method  of 
induction  as  against  the  unscientific,  notwithstanding  that  the  scientific 
ultimately  rests  on  the  unscientific,  the  preceding  considerations  may 
suffice." 

But  Mill,  though  he  appears  to  have  explained  the  inconsistency 
successfully,  has  not  really  cleared  himself.  He  is  yet  in  a  coil  of  dif- 
ficulties. I  now  want  to  know  precisely  what  this  loose  kind  of  induc- 
tion is.  Logic,  as  Mill  clearly  stated  in  his  Introduction,  is  the  Science 
of  Proof.     In  so  far  as  belief  professes  to  be  founded  on  proof,  the 

*  Section  2,  fourth  paragraph. 

t  Chapter  xxi.,  section  3,  at  beginning,  in  the  third  and  subsequent  editions  only. 

X  Same  chapter,  fourth  section.  In  revising  this  article  I  discover  that  tlus  truly 
paradoxical  statement  does  not  appear  in  the  earUer  editions  of  the  System  of  Logic, 
having  been  first  introduced  in  the  third  edition.  Later  on  it  disappears  again,  and  in 
the  seventh  and  subsequent  editions,  the  section  commences  as  foUows : — "  The  assertion, 
that  our  inductive  processes  assume  the  law  of  causation,  while  the  law  of  causation  is 
itself  a  case  of  induction,  is  a  paradox,  only  on  the  old  theory  of  reasoning,  which  supposes 
the  universal  truth,  or  major  premise,  in  a  ratiocination,  to  be  the  real  proof  of  the 
particular  truths  which  are  ostensibly  inferred  from  it/'  Here  MiU  slides  into  a  different 
position ;  but  did  space  admit,  it  coiUd  be  made  apparent  that  his  theory  of  the  syUog^sm 
quite  excludes  him  from  making  the  universal  law  of  causation  the  warrant  for  inductive 
processes.  According  to  Mill,  the  evidence  for  a  general  truth  is  resolvable  into  the  par- 
ticular ones  on  which  it  is  founded,  so  that  MiU's  new  position  amounts  to  saying  that 
certain  past  acts  of  induction  are  a  warrant  for  future  acts.  But  where  was  the  warrant 
for  the  past  acts  ?  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  meet  aU  AlUrs  arguments,  because,  as 
each  new  difficulty  presents  itself,  he  invents  a  new  explanation,  regardless,  or  rather 
oblivious,  of  consistency  with  his  old  ones. 
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office  of  logic  is  to  supply  a  test  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
belief  is  well  grounded.  The  purpose  of  Mill's  treatise  is  thus  concisely 
set  forth  :* — 

"  Our  object,  then,  will  be,  to  attempt  a  correct  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
process  called  Reasoning  or  Inference,  and  of  such  other  mental  operations  as 
are  intended  to  facilitate  this :  as  well  as,  on  the  foundation  of  this  analysis, 
and  pari  passu  with  it,  to  bring  together  or  frame  a  set  of  rules  or  canons  for 
testing  the  suflSciency  of  any  given  evidence  to  prove  any  given  proposition." 

Now  I  want  to  know  where,  in  Mill's  treatise,  is  to  be  found  the 
analysis  of  this  process  of  induction  per  enumerattonem  simpUcem  ?  And 
where  is  the  set  of  rules  and  canons  for  performing  it  ?  On  this  process, 
as  we  have  found,  ultimately  rests  the  proof  of  all  tniths,  both  of 
mathematical  science,  and  of  causation ;  whatever  we  prove  by  the 
four  experimental  methods  is  really  proved  by  the  imderlying  inductive 
process  on  which  their  vaUdity  depends.  Mill's  logic  is  supposed  to 
present  the  most  thorough  analysis  of  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge, 
and  he  himself  put  it  forth  professedly  as  intended  to  clear  up  the  real 
nature  of  the  evidence  of  mathematical  and  physical  ti*uths.t 

It  was  above  all  things  necessary  that  Mill  should  have  analysed 
and  described  this  process  of  "  sunple  enumeration  "  with  care  and 
completeness,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  his  whole  empirical  system. 
Where  is  the  analysis  ?  Where  are  the  rules  of  the  method  ?  If  we 
search  the  treatise,  we  find  the  process  mentioned  here  and  there,  but, 
strange  to  say,  almost  always  m  a  depreciatory  and  scornful  manner. 

It  is  a  loose,  rude,  uncertain,  insuflScient,  falUble,  unscientific,  pre- 
carious,— even  a  vicious  process.  Such  are  the  epithets  which  Mill 
applies  to  the  basis  of  his  empirical  philosophy,  except  in  the  section 
or  two  written  when  he  happened  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
basis.  Then,  again,  where  are  the  rules  of  this  method  of  induction  ? 
If  it  be  usually  so  insufficient  and  fallible  a  support,  surely  it  was  all  the 
more  requisite  that  we  should  have  precise  rules  whereby  to  judge 
when  it  is  precarious  and  when  it  is  not.  But  the  rules  and  canons 
given  in  the  treatise  are  those  of  the  four  Experimental  Methods,  and 
these  rules  cannot  possibly  help  us,  because  the  methods  themselves 
derive  their  vaUdity  from  the  underlying  law  of  causation,  which  is 
established  by  inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem,  I  say,  then,  that 
just  where  Mill's  analysis  should  have  been  most  careful,  and  his 
canons  most  explicit,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  if  we  seek  for  a 
description  of  this  fundamental  kind  of  inductive  reasoning,  we  find  it 
called  by  a  Latin  phrase,  and  treated  with  impatience  and  contempt. 

But  let  us  make  the  best  of  such  descriptions  of  the  fundamental 
process  of  his  "  system  "  as  Mill  favours  us  with,  I  have  already 
quoted  one  passage  in  which  he  says  that  the  kind  of  induction  in 
question  "consists  in  ascribing  the  chamcter  of  general  truths  to  all 

*  Introdaction,  section  7,  second  paragraph. 

t  AntobiofCTaphy,  p.  226,  quoted  in  Comtempo&ast  Eeview  for  January,  1873,  p.  274. 
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propositions  which  are  true  in  every  instance  that  we  happen  to 
tnow  of." 

Elsewhere*  Mill,  in  reference  to  co-existences  independent  of  catiBa- 
tion,  says : — 

"  In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  universal  law  of  co-existence,  similar  to  tte 
universal  law  of  causation  which  regulates  sequence,  we  are  thrown  back  upon 
the  unscientific  induction  of  the  ancients,  per  enumerationem  simplicem^  nbi  non 
reperitur  instantia  contracUctoria,  The  reason  we  have  for  believing  that  all 
crows  are  black,  is  simply  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  mauy  black  crows, 
and  never  one  of  any  other  colour.  It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  this 
-evidence  can  reach,  and  how  we  are  to  measure  its  strength  in  any  given  case." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  sections  which  follow  we  have  some  vague 
discussions  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  may  trust  an 
empirical  induction.  But  in  writing  these  sections  Mill  seems  again 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  law  of  causation  is  foimded  on  the  same 
basis.  In  the  passage  quoted  above  we  are  told  that  in  the  absence  of 
a.  universal  law  similar  to  the  universal  law  of  causation,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  unscientific  induction  of  the  ancients.  But  surely  in 
the  case  of  causation  also  we  are  similarly  thrown  back  on  this  un- 
scientific induction,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  ultimate  warrant  for  our 
inferences.  In  these  sections  Mill  professes  to  treat  only  "  Of  Co-exist- 
ences independent  of  Causation,"  such  being  the  title  and  subject  of 
the  whole  chapter.  He  gives  no  indication  how  we  are  to  apply  the 
isame  process  to  prove  the  law  of  causation  itself,  which  is  always  by 
him  sharply  distinguished  from  the  cases  treated  in  the  chapter  named. 
In  fact,  he  tells  us  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  fourth  section,  that 
the  application  of  a  system  of  rigorous  scientific  induction  is  precluded 
in  the  cases  here  treated.  "  The  basis  of  such  a  system  is  wanting : 
there  is  no  general  axiom  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  uni- 
formities of  co-existence  ets  the  law  of  causation  does  to  those  of  suc- 
cession." In  fact.  Mill  writes  throughout  this  chapter  as  if  the  law  of 
causation  had  nothing  to  do  with  induction  by  simple  enumeration, 
upon  which  we  are  thrown  back  in  other  cases. 

Turning  again  to  the  most  distinct  account  which  we  get  of  this 
method,  we  find  that  induction  by  simple  enumeration  consists  in 
fiscribing  the  character  of  general  truths  to  all  propositions  which  are 
true  in  every  instance  that  we  happen  to  know  of.  Now,  the  universal 
law  of  causation  is  to  the  effect  that  every  phenomenon  is  invariably 
•sequent  upon  some  other  phenomenon  called  the  cause.  It  is  the  law 
of  invariable  and  (as  he  sometimes  insists)  unconditional  sequence.  If  we 
learn  the  truth  of  this  law  by  simple  enumeration,  we  must  ascribe  the 
character  of  a  general  truth  to  it,  because  we  know  it  to  be  true  in 
every  instance  that  we  happen  to  know  of.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  ever}'-  particular  phenomenon  which  has  occurred  to  us,  we  must 
have  assured  ourselves  that  there  was  a  cause  upon  which  it  was  in- 
variably sequent,  before  we  could  have  the  materials  for  sm  induction 

*  Chapter  ttji.,  section  4,  laat  parag^ph. 
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by  aimple  enumeration.  The  inductive  process  here,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  consists  only  in  inferring  of  all  ccuses  what  we  know  to  be  true 
without  exception  of  those  which  have  attracted  our  attention.  But 
at  this  point  difficulties  crowd  upon  us.  Mill  can  never  have  formed  any 
clear  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  way  in  which  this  simple  enumeration  helps 
us  to  the  law  of  causation.  The  first  question  to  which  he  supplies  no 
answer  is,  how  in  any  particular  case  we  know  that  a  phenomenon  has 
a  cause,  we  being  supposed  ignorant  of  the  universal  law  of  causa- 
tion t  When  leading  up  to  his  great  experimental  methods.  Mill 
excites  our  interest  by  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discovering 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.    He  says  :* — 

"  The  order  of  nature,  as  perceived  at  a  first  glance,  presents  at  every 
instant  a  chaos  followed  by  another  chaos.  We  must  decompose  each  chaos 
into  single  facts.  We  must  learn  to  see  in  the  chaotic  antecedent  a  multitude 
of  distinct  antecedents,  in  the  chaotic  consequent  a  multitude  of  distinct  con- 
sequents. This,  supposing  it  done,  will  not  of  itself  tell  us  on  which  of  the 
antecedents  each  consequent  is  invariably  attendant.  To  determine  that  point, 
we  must  endeavour  to  efTect  a  separation  of  the  facts  from  one  another,  not 
in  our  minds  only,  but  in  nature." 

Continuing  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  section,  we  read : — 

"  The  different  antecedents  and  consequents,  being,  then,  supposed  to  be,  so 
far  as  the  case  requires,  ascertained  and  discriminated  from  one  another ;  we 
are  to  inquire  which  is  connected  with  which.  In  every  instance  which  comes 
under  our  observation,  there  are  many  antecedents  and  many  consequents.  If 
those  antecedents  could  not  be  severed  from  one  another  except  in  thought, 
or  if  those  consequents  never  were  found  apart,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  distinguish  (d  posteriori  at  least)  the  real  laws,  or  to  assign  to  any  cause  its 
efifect,  or  to  any  effect  its  cause." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that,  to  effect  this  analysis,  we  must  be  able 
to  meet  with  some  of  the  antecedents  apart  from  the  rest,  and  observe 
what  follows  from  them.  We  must  follow  the  Baconian  rule  of  vary- 
ing  the  drcumstancesy  and  it  is  this  rule  which  is  developed  into  the 
four  Experimental  Methods.  But  here  we  are  in  a  most  palpable 
difficulty.  We  cannot  assign  any  sequent  to  a  particular  antecedent 
without  going  through  the  elaborate  investigations  referred  to  above, 
without  in  fact  employing  the  experimental  methods,  explicitly  or 
implicitly.  Even  the  first  of  those  methods,  that  of  Agreement,  is 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  because  we  are  toldf  that  it  has  the  defect 
of  not  proving  causation,  and  can,  therefore,  only  be  employed  for 
the  ascertainment  of  empirical  laws.  Now  we  are  in  a  perfect  vicious 
circle.  Causation  is  proved  only  by  the  Method  of  Difference.  That 
Method  derives  its  validity  from  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
causation.  The  universaUty  of  this  law  is  ascertained  by  induction 
by  simple  enumeration,  which  requires  that  we  shall  have  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  law  in  every  particular  case,  a  thing  which  clearly 
could  not  be  done  without  the  Method  of  Difference.     The  whole 

*  diapter  tIL,  second  paragraph.  f  Chapter  xri'.,  Sdcond  paragiraph. 
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edifice  of  Mill's  inductive  logic,  elaborately  described  in  the  twentj- 
fire  long  chapters  of  the  third  book,  collapses.  The  basis  disappears 
altogether,  and  the  four  pillars,  the  four  Experimental  Methods,  are 
left  supporting  themselves  in  a  logical  void. 

If  another  stroke  were  needed  for  the  overthrow  of  Mill's  vaonted 
system,  it  could  easily  be  given  in  the  form  of  one  question.  Are 
there  really  no  apparent  exceptions  to  the  universal  law  of  causation? 
Mill  grounds  this  law  upon  induction  by  simple  enumeration,  ubi 
non  reperitur  mstantia  cantradictoria,  '^  when  no  contradictory  instance  is 
encountered."  Applied  to  the  case  of  causation,  this  process  would 
require  that  in  all  our  experience  we  had  never  noticed,  or  at  least 
investigated,  a  case  without  ascertaining  that  the  law  of  causation  was 
verified.  What  a  monstrous  assumption  is  this !  Will  any  one  deny 
that  there  are  whole  regions  of  facts  famiharly  known  to  us  where  we 
cannot  detect  the  action  of  causation  t  What  determines  the  sex  of 
young  animals?  Wliat  produces  unexpected  forms,  and  diseases, 
monstrous  births,  lusus  naturtt,  as  they  are  significantly  called  ?  All 
kinds  of  tumours,  ulcers,  and  local  diseases,  spring  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  medical  science  can  usually  give  no  explana- 
tion of  them.  It  is  astonishing  how  statements  made  in  a  work  of 
repute  are  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned,  although  directly  contrary 
to  the  most  obvious  facts.  Of  course  we  may  expect  or  beUeve  that 
all  such  phenomena  will  sooner  or  later  be  explained  as  the  effects  of 
undiscovered  causes,  but  such  expectation  must  be  a  priori  in  its 
origin,  if  MQl's  own  account  of  the  way  in  which  we  ascertain  the  law 
of  causation  empirically  is  true.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  we  can  prove 
the  law  of  causation  empirically,  when  apparent  exceptions  to  its 
truth  are  endless  in  number.  A  certain  probability  no  doubt  may  be 
given  to  the  law  empirically,  but  this  does  not  help  ilill,  who  frequently 
states  that  the  law  of  causation  is  certainly  and  universally  true,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  causation  makes  its  appearance,  the 
precarious  inferences  derived  from  simple  enumeration  are  superseded 
and  disappear  from  the  field.* 

No  doubt  a  skilftd  controversialist  might  find  in  Mill's  book 
many  openings  for  a  plausible  reply,  but  none  of  them  would  bear 
cross-examination.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Mill,  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter,  shows  his  consciousness  of  the  precarious  nature  of 
induction  by  simple  enumeration,  but  urges  that,  by  widening  the 
sphere  of  induction,  we  may  indefinitely  increase  the  certainty  of  the 
inference.  This  argument,  however,  would  show  complete  misappre- 
hension of  the  theorj'  of  probability,  and  the  principles  of  evidence. 
Mill,  though  urging  this  view  of  the  matter,  had  never  formed  any 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject.  Observe  that  the  method  of  simple  enu- 
meration consists  in  ascribing  the  character  of  general  truths  to  all 
propositions  which  are  true  in  eveiy  instance  that  we  happen  to  know 

-  *  Chapter  xviii.,  section  4,  end  of  third  paragraph. 
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of.     Uncertainty  enters  in  a  double  manner :  there  is  the  uncertainty 
whether  what  is  true  of  certain  particular  cases  is  true  of  all  other 
cases.     This  uncertainty  would  be  gradually  removed  by  increasing 
the  number  of  cases  examined.    The  other  uncertainty  depends  upon 
the  difficulty  of  showing  that  any  one  consequent  follows  from  an 
invariable  antecedent.     Now  Mill  makes  it  abundantly  plain  that  only 
the  Method  of  Difference  can  establish  this  fact  of  sequence  with 
•certainty.     It  follows  that  every  other  method  of  ascertaining  the 
connection  can  give  it  only  with  a  degree  of  probability.     Then 
every  particular  case  to  which  we  apply  simple  enumeration  is  more 
or  less  uncertain  ;  and  so  far  as  this  imcertainty  is  common  to  all  the 
oases,  no  multiplication  of  new  cases  can  remove  the  uncertainty.     In 
fact  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  degree  of  certainty  (that  is,  more 
properly  speaking,  probability)  which  we  can  give  to  the  universal 
law  of  causation  cannot  exceed,  and  may  fall  short  of,  the  certainty  of 
the  process  by  which  we  discover  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  experimental  methods.     Now 
^ts  those  methods  are  expoimded  as  the  modes  of  discovering  causa- 
tion, M[id  are  often  described  as  the  only  modes  of  proving  causation^  we 
are  again  left  by  Mill  without  any  analysis  of  the  real  base  of  his 
«yBtem.    There  is  an  evident  vicious  circle.    The  Method  of  Difference 
proves  causation ;  it  reposes  on  the  universal  law  of  causation ;  which 
is  gathered  by  simple  enumeration  from  particular  cases  of  causation ; 
which  are  proved  by  a  process  left  quite  undescribed  by  Mill,  unless  it 
be  the  Method  of  Difference.    Observe,  carefully,  that  the  particular 
cases  to  which  we  apply  induction  by  simple  enumeration  must  be 
fTOv^  or  else  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  all  of  them  Avill  attach  also 
to  the  universal  law,  and  to  the  methods  of  experiment  founded  upon  it. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  mistake  which  led  Mill 
into  so  much  trouble.     That  mistake  consisted  in  basing  his  experi- 
mental methods  upon  the  law  of  causation.     His  exposition  of  those 
methods  is  faulty  and  objectionable  in  several  different  ways,  and,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  the  brief  and  simple  rules  of  Herschel  are  to 
be  preferred.    But  the  principal  fault  is,  that  instead  of  employing  the 
tnethods  of  induction  to  ascertcdn  the  general  law  of  causation,  he  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  used  the  law  of  causation  to  support 
the  methods.     He  was  wrong  again  in  excluding  from  use  the  theory 
,      of  probabiHties ;  he  holds  that  a  single  perfect  experiment  proves  a 
I      general  law,  which  must  mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  it  proves 
the  law  with  certainty,  a  result  opposed  to  all  science  and  to  all 
common  sense.    It  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  a  philosopher  who 
wriously  proposed  to  base   "the  scientific  upon  the  unscientific," 
thould  meet  with  paradox  and  inconsistency  in  all  directions.     Such 
^  alsp  be  the  fate  of  all  who  try  to  uphold  Mill's  views  of  the  rela- 
tion between  causation  and  induction. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
H  2 
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THE  wise  administration  of  good  laws  is  the  crowning  honour  of  » 
nation,  marking  its  position  in  culture  and  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  disgrace  must  obviously  and  rightly  attach  to  any  com- 
mxmity  whose  laws  are  confused, — not  to  say  unintelligible, — and 
where  the  defective  administration  of  such  laws  often  causes  failure* 
of  justice,  either  by  deterring  men  in  civil  disputes  from  approaching 
the  tribunals,  owing  to  cost  and  dilatoriness,  or  by  the  infliction  of 
disproportionate  sentences  in  criminal  cases.  If  these  two  propoBition» 
be  true, — and  no  one  will  be  found  to  dispute  them, — then  the  English 
nation  hets  Uttle  right  to  boast  of  high  culture  or  practical  wisdom^ 
for  with  us  bad  laws  and  a  hap-hazard  execution  of  them,  are 
prominent  evils,  both  at  home  and  in  the  dependencies.  It  ha» 
long  been  admitted  that  English  law  is  in  confusion,  reaching  some- 
times to  sheer  unintelUgibiUty.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  complain  that  the  administration  is  so  defective,  and 
so  full  of  delays,  as  to  involve  a  practical  denial  of  justice  to  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  apply  to  the  courts.  Finally,  the  unequal 
punishments  awarded  by  the  judges  in  criminal  trials  have  again  and 
again  occasioned  scandal. 

The  continuance  of  such  abuses  reflects  Uttle  credit  on  the  pe<^le 
of  England,  since,  under  our  political  institutions,  they  have  the  matter 
finally  in  their  own  hands.  But,  if  the  general  pubUc  deserves  no 
credit,  still  less  does  the  legislature,  and  especially  those  members  of 
the  legal  profession  who  have  seats  in  it.  In  the  case  of  the  people 
at  large,  the  prolongation  of  the  evils  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
indolence  as  regards  social  reform  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
nation,  letting  evils  grow  almost  unbearable  before  a  remedy  is  far  | 
forced.    But  to  explain  what  has  been  witnessed  in  Parliament^  and  flie  ] 
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position  taken  up  by  profeseional  men,  is  very  difEcuIt  without  sup- 
posing the  play  of  interested  motives.*  However,  the  point  of  unbear- 
^bleness  in  public  enduraDce  must  be  nearly  reached ;  and  it,  conse- 
-qnently,  behoves  all  true  reformers  to  see  that  well-meant  attempts 
to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  thorough 
revision  of  our  legal  procedure  which  is  imperatively  demanded.  Past 
•efforts  to  reform  the  administration  of  the  law  have  too  often  ended 
in  failure  from  this  very  cause.  The  schemes  proposed  have  so 
•dwindled  in  the  course  of  the  almost  endless  discussions  that  the  petty 
iterations  finally  carried  have  in  practice  surprised  the  public  by  their 
nselessness.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  much  of  this  hets  arisen  from  the 
fact  of  the  reform  of  the  law  being  far  too  much  considered  to  belong 
principally  to  the  legal  profession ;  for  experience  has  over  and  over 
again  shown  that  the  thorough  reform  of  a  profession  never  comes 
"from  within;  if  the  reform  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  it  must  be 
brought  about  by  external  pressure.  In  this  instance,  too,  there  is 
^^ecial  reason  for  public  urging,  since  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  are  not  the  sufferers  from  the  abuses.  They  are  the  only 
•class  which  does  not  suffer,  speaking  strictly,  but,  as  a  rule,  derives 
pecuniary  benefit  from  the  present  state  of  things. 

In  speaking  of  recent  reforms  as  merely  legal  tinkering,  we  are  by  no 
means  forgetful  of  the  passing  of  the  two  Acts  which  in  1875  nominally 
remodelled  the  judicial  system,  and  were  said  to  consolidate  the  Supe- 
rior Courts  of  England;  but  the  statistics,  which  will  be  given  as  to 
the  present  state  of  judicial  business,  will  abundantly  show  how  Httle 
Teal  benefit  has  been  worked  by  those  loudly-trumpeted  alterations. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  point  out  who  are  the  real  sufferers 
irom  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  chief  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
suitors,  who  are  kept  for  months,  and  it  may  be  for  years,  in  sus- 
pense,— who  not  only  know  that  heavy  costs  are  certainly  accumulating 
against  them,  but  have  to  undergo  the  dread  that  their  best  witnesses 
may  die,  or  in  some  way  cease  to  be  available,  before  the  long-deferred 
-cause  is  heard.  But  although  the  suitora  must  be  named  first,  the 
witnesses  themselves  suffer  greatly,  kept  as  they  are  from  their  own 
I>iisine88  occupations  waiting  for  weeks  about  the  law-courts.  Any  of 
UB  may  any  day  come  within  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes — ^we  may 
•either  have  to  be  suitors  ourselves  or  witnesses  for  those  who  are.  In- 
•deed,  in  one  way  or  other,  we  may  include  among  the  sufferers,  either 
actual  or  possible,  all  in  the  coimtry  who  have  anything  to  lose.  Not 
a  few  find  themselves  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  made  victims  of  merely 
speculative  actions  or  of  fictitious  defences  if  they  have  themselves 
entered  suits.  In  the  one  case,  the  object  is  downright  extortion  ;  in  the 
.ottier,  wearying  delay.     It  is  easy  in  these  ways  generally  to  indicate 

*  It  would*  howoTer,  be  unfair  to  omit  noticing  that  some  of  the  moet  ardent  law 
laiomien  are  foond  amongst  the  legal  profession.  The  present  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
CSiMSy  may  be  quoted  as  an  example.  His  efforts  to  reform  abases  connected  with  his 
department  deserve  most  grateful  recognition. 
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the  limits  of  the  evil;  but  no  one  can  estimate  the  anxiety,  loss^ 
and  snffering  actually  endured.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  until 
the  whole  public  bestirs  itself,  and  by  an  unmistakable  organization 
of  popular  indignation  insists  on  thorough  reforms,  none  worthy  of 
the  name  is  Ukely  to  be  effected. 

In  what  follows  the  present  writer  proposes  to  deed,  first,  with  the 
evils  in  the  civil  law  and  its  administration ;  second,  with  the  fanlt» 
of  the  criminal  law,  giving  examples  of  the  injustice  of  a  large 
number  of  the  sentences  passed  on  criminals.  In  passing,  a  number 
of  reforms  will  be  suggested,  the  need  and  the  value  of  which  it  asks- 
no  technical  legal  knowledge  to  appreciate. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  the  actual  state  of  business  in 
the  civil  courts,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  returns.     At  the  end 
of  the  year  1877  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  over  one  thousand 
causes  standing  for  trial  in  London  alone.    Most  of  these  were  actually 
ready,  waiting  for  their  turn ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  number 
were  in  the  same  state  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting.    It  is  mentioned 
in  The  Timefy  as  being  a  well-known  fact,  that  some  London  solicitors, 
on  account  of  delays,  have  ceased  to  enter  causes  for  trial,  and  these 
among  the  best  kind  of  causes — important  commercial  cases  really 
deserving  to  be  tried.     On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion,  perhape 
most,  of  the  business  entered  for  common  juries  is  understood  to  be 
entered  with  a  direct  calculation  of  delay.    In  both  these  ways,  the 
postponement  of  trial  often  amoimts  to  a  denial  of  justice.    Frequently 
suitors,  after  waiting  and  waiting  in  vain  for  a  decision,  grow  weary, 
and  withdraw  the  causes  from  the  courts;  and  again,  numbers  of 
cases  are  settled  by  the  defendants  at  the  last  moment  before  coming 
on  for  hearing,  plainly  showing  that  many  of  the  pleas  were  simply 
efforts  of  defendants  to  put  off,  by  the  very  aid  of  the  courts,  as  long 
as  possible  the  satisfying  of  claims  which  they  could  not  disprove* 
Among  the  surrenders,   however,  not  a  few  arise  from   the"  utter 
incapacity  of  the  plaintiff  to  produce  any  evidence  in  support  of  bis 
suit.     The  proceedings,  in  fact,  from  the  first,  were  simply  specuIatiTe 
actions,  got  up  in  the  hope  of  compromise,  or,  at  the  least,  to  secure 
some  amoimt  of  costs.     It  is  affirmed  that  there  is  a  lai^  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  this  latter  class.     Is  it  not  a  scandal  thai 
unprincipled  speculators  should  be  able  positively  to  trade  upon  the 
terror  of  a  defendant  at  the  law*s  delay,  systemarically  reckoning 
upon  his  knowledge  that  the  plaintiff,  being  without  means,  the  costs, 
however  iniquitous  the  action  may  be,  must  fall  upon  himself?     Thua 
the  law  itself,  as  at  present  administered,  is  made  an  actual  accompKee 
in  the  verv  basest  schemes  of  extortion. 

This  particular  evil  seems*  at  fir^t  sight,  to  be  one  difficult  to  deal 
with  ;  but  that  is  simply  saying  that  it  is  a  case  for  offering  sugges- 
tions. The  dilemma  may  be  stated  thus : — The  law«  as  it  now  stands^ 
holds  out  strong  inducements  to  unprincipled  men,  such  as  have 
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notfaing  to  lose,  to  commence  actions  for  the  sake  of  extortion ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  xmiversal  enforcement  of  giving  security  for  costs 
might  often  practically  result  in  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor,  since 
these,  from  want  of  funds,  would  be  unable  to  seek  redress,  being 
thus  really  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich.  But  this  difficulty  surely 
may  be  met  by  a  role  being  made  that  in  every  action  the  plaintiff 
should  give  security  for  costs,  eoicept  where  he  pleaded  poverty ;  it 
being  provided  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  judge,  or  some  competent 
person  appointed  by  him,  should  examine  into  the  merits  of  his  case, 
and,  on  its  being  found  to  be  a  bond  fide  action,  the  requirement  for 
security  for  costs  should  be  relaxed.  It  is  probable  that  a  rule  so 
simple  as  this  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  nine-tenths  of  the  trumped- 
up  actions  which  at  present  cause  so  much  cruel  injustice,  while  the 
poor  man  would  yet  be  enabled  by  it  to  have  as  free  access  to  the 
courts  of  law  as  he  now  possesses.  Certainly  the  result  would  be  a 
veiy  considerable  reUef  to  the  cause-list.  That  brings  us  back  again 
to  the  statistical  returns. 

As  far  as  regards  London,  the  position  of  legal  business  in  the  early 
part  of  1878  was  as  follows : — There  were  756  causes  standing  in  the 
Middlesex  Common  Law  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  commenced  on  the  26th  March,  1876;  it  wasi 
set  down  for  trial  at  the  Trinity  Sessions,  which  began  on  the  29th 
May,  1877,  but  it  was  not  heard  at  the  time  this  article  was  written. 
The  suitors,  consequently,  have  already  been  waiting  for  justice  over 
two  years.  The  earUest  case  in  the  Chancery  Division  was  entered 
for  trial  on  the  4th  January,  1877.  It  was  actually  heard  on  the  4th 
February,  1878.  That  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  speed 
of  business  in  the  Chancery  Division.  Let  us  add  that  the  case  would 
probably  be  commenced — ^that  is,  first  instituted — about  six  months 
previously  to  the  first  date  mentioned  above. 

It  is  difficulty  we  again  say,  to  realize  the  mental  suffering, — often 
involving  utter  bodily  prostration, — ^besides  the  money  loss,  which  this 
excessive  delay  continually  causes.  Everybody  must  admit  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  community  that  it  passively  submits  to  this,  and 
allows  legal  members  of  the  legislature  to  stop  the  way  by  practically 
talking  out  every  attempt  at  reform  of  the  procedure.  But  some  who 
bave  not  been  painfully  enUghtened  may  ask,  what  occasions  this 
amaang  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  1 

One  great  defect  of  English  law  undoubtedly  is,  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  what  the  law  is.  Judges  themselves  are  continually 
(Mttiplaining  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  so  badly  drawn  that,  without 
obtaining  a  legal  decision  of  a  case  from  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  real  intention  of  the  Act ;  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  decision  thus  obtained  is  the  conception  of  the  judges  as  to 
^kat  is  right  rather  than  what  the  legislature  itself  intended.  But  a 
remedy  obviously  offers  for  this.  There  should  be  a  judicial  committee. 
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or  else  some  properly  qualified  oflScial,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  to 
see  that  the  Bills  Parliament  is  asked  to  pass  are  properly  worded,  and 
to  supervise  them  as  they  are  carried  through  the  several  stages.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  grotesquely  cruel  that  our  legislature  should  require 
some  unfortunate  victim  to  be  sacrificed  before  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal  in  order  that  the  blundering  language  of  its  Acts  maybe  made 
intelligible.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  came  before  the  writer's  notice, 
and  may  well  be  given.  A  gentleman  had  to  remove  some  marble 
mantel-pieces  from  StaflFordshire,  and  in  transit  they  were  damaged 
by  water.  The  railway  company  denied  that  they  were  liable,  and 
an  action  to  recover  was  commenced  on  the  30th  October,  1857,  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Nisi  Prius^  the  claim  for  compensation 
being  set  down  at  £50.  On  trial,  the  case  was  decided  in  the  defendants' 
favour,  but  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
Banco.  The  judges  there  reversed  the  decision,  being  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff.  Upon  this,  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  obtained  another  decision  on  their  side,  which  was 
again  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  the  plain- 
tiff got  a  final  judgment  in  his  favour  in  July,  1863.  It  thus  took 
six  years,  and  no  fewer  than  four  courts,  each  of  which  upset  the 
decision  of  the  one  below  it,  to  decide  what  the  law  was ;  the  proceed- 
ings involving  a  cost  to  the  plaintiff  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  and 
to  the  defendants  of  some  thousands. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  generally 
with  this  great  subject  of  law  reform,  yet  some  suggestions  obviously 
offer  which  would  immediately  and  materially  reduce  the  number 
of  causes  coming  before  the  courts,  and  set  at  liberty  much  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  judges,  which  is  now  practically  wasted. 
These  suggestions  are  so  plain  that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that 
they  have  never  been  carried  out.  For  example,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  actions,  technically  described  as  **  light  and  air  cases,"  the 
principle  of  which  at  bottom  is  always  the  same.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  rebuild  property  in  any  of  our  large  towns  without  giving  real  or 
plausible  excuse  for  an  action  of  this  sort.  But,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  no  legal  rule  settled  as  to  the  angle  of  light  which  a 
person  is  entitled  to,  for  the  decisions  of  the  different  judges  are  not 
uniform.  An  unfortunate  builder  may,  consequently,  without  any  fault 
of  his  own,  find  himself  involved  in  Chanceiy  proceedings,  from  being 
unable  practically  to  know  whether  he  is  safe  or  not.  If  he  does  get 
mixed  in  a  suit,  he  may  count  liimself  fortunate  should  he  escape  being 
ruined  by  costs.  Here,  again,  we  will  give  an  example,  selecting  a  case 
recently  heard  in  the  Rolls  Court.  A  gentleman  was  rebuilding  in 
Tunbridge  Wells  some  premises  fronting  a  narrow  thoroughfare.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  street  was  a  house  which  belonged,  unhappily, 
to  a  lawyer.  No  objection  was  raised  until  one  portion  of  the  new 
building  was  already  roofed  in,  when,  just  one  week  before  the  Long 
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Yacation  began,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  defendant  abroad,  an 
inj^mction  was  appUed  for.  There  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  defence, 
and  in  snch  circumstances  the  judge,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
obUged  to  grant  the  injunction,  although  he  expressed  a  wish  that  a 
proposal  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  made  on  the  defendant's 
l>ehalf  should  be  accepted.  The  main  portion  of  the  building,  stretch- 
ing behind  that  part  which  had  already  been  roofed  in,  was  so  extensive 
that  to  have  delayed  its  completion  till  the  case  came  to  a  hearing 
after  the  vacation  would  have  involved  serious  loss.  That  fact,  of 
course,  was  well  known  to  the  plaintiff.  After  futile  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  purchase  the  houses  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
jured, he  was  compelled  to  alter  the  plan  of  the  main  building,  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  terms  of  the  injunction.  Ten  months  passed  before 
the  case  came  on  for  trial,  and  its  progress  well  illustrated  the  hard- 
ehip  and  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system  of  proceeding.  Wit- 
nesses of  the  highest  professional  standing  were  obliged,  day  after 
day,  to  waste  their  valuable  time  in  attendance,  the  cause  being  either 
never  called  on,  or  else  being  taken  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  judge 
had  lieard  motions  or  before  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Chambers.  It 
was  more  than  a  fortnight  before  a  fair  trial  could  be  obtained.  At 
the  hearing,  diagrams  and  plans  were  put  in  by  the  plaintiff  to  make 
out  that  the  defendant,  in  completing  the  main  building,  had  been 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  it  could  be  shown  that  those  plans  and  diagrams — ^prepared 
by  a  very  eminent  surveyor— were  all  false,  having  been  taken  from 
a  wrong  elevation.  But  this  was  proved,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
without  calling  any  of  the  defendant's  witnesses, — who  had  been 
waiting  so  long  and  at  such  a  cost, — decided  from  the  plans  themselves 
that  there  had  not  only  been  no  contempt,  but  that  there  was  only  a 
very  slight  obstruction  of  the  plaintiff's  hght,  requiring  but  the  removal 
of  a  few  feet  of  brickwork  to  remedy  it.  The  total  result  of  the  trial, 
however,  was  this; — that  for  a  trifling  mistake  on  the  part  of  his  archi- 
tect the  defendant  had  to  pay  £1,300  in  costs,  while  the  plaintiff  him- 
self remained  considerably  out  of  pocket  in  costs,  reckoned  as  between 
cKent  and  lawyer. 

This  action  is  no  unfair  example  of  many  which  daily  come  before 
the  courts.  They  unnecessarily  occupy  the  Judges,  delaying  other 
causes,  and  the  absence  of  some  simple  rule  such  ets  we  have  hinted  at 
induces  sharp  practitioners  to  commence  actions  for  purposes  of  extor- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  defendant  is  poor  or  ill-defended,  there  is 
often  positive  miscarriage  of  justice.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  waste  of 
time  and  money  might  be  prevented,  as  well  as  the  oppression  and  the 
suffering  resulting  from  it,  by  the  adoption  of  the  common-sense  plan 
of  compulsory  reference.  For  instance,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  of  the  Judge,  to  refer  the  above 
complaint  in  the  first  instance  to  a  court  of  three  responsible  persons, 
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one  of  them  a  banister,  as  assessor,  and  the  other  two  qualified  sur- 
veyors, who  could  have  examined,  on  the  i^pot,  the  exaot  positions 
and  relative  bearings  of  the  plaintiff's  premises  and  the  defendant's 
buildings,  deciding  upon  some  well-understood  principle  to  what  angle 
the  defendant  could  go,  the  whole  dispute  would  have  been  settled  in 
a  minimum  of  time,  and  at  one  twentieth  pait  of  the  cost.  Moreover,  if 
actions  of  this  kind,  and  similar  ones,  as,  for  example,  those  relating  to 
alleged  infringements  of  patents, — which  can  only  be  decided  by  tech- 
nical knowledge, — were  removed  from  the  chief  courts,  a  relief  would 
be  given  to  the  course  of  law  which  would  greatly  abate,  if  not  do 
away  with,  the  present  delay  by  the  judges  in  hearing  cases.  Especially 
if  speculative  actions  were  also  reduced  by  its  being  made  necessary 
for  the  plaintiff  to  find  security  or  plead  poverty. 

Such  Courts  of  Reference  as  are  here  suggested  might  also  be  estab* 
Kshed  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  against  rating  assessments,  and  for 
the  settUng  of  compensation  for  lands  taken,  and  injury  done,  under 
compulsory  powers.  In  fact,  they  might  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  ease  the  chief  courts.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  that  such 
referees  should  be  men  of  high  standing,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
paid  suflSciently  well  to  enable  them  to  give  up  private  practice,  as  they 
would  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Judges  do.  There  would  be  plenty  of  work 
throughout  England  for  several  such  courts ;  and  the  establishment  of 
them  would  so  largely  save  the  money  of  suitors  and  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  that  few  reforms  could  be  more  economical  and  valuable. 

Readers  who  are  informed  in  these  matters  will  at  once  distinguish 
between  this  suggestion  and  the  system  of  official  referees  which  was 
brought  into  existence  to  enable  the  Judges  to  dispose  by  reference  of 
what  they  call  '*  matters  of  account."  The  principle  of  that  alteration 
was  right,  and  if  it  has  not  given  universal  satisfaction,  the  Judges 
would  not  do  amiss  to  look  to  the  selection  of  men  they  have  made. 
However,  what  is  here  suggested  is  meant  to  reach  much  further 
practically  than  those  appointments  do.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  proposal  has  a  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  what  may  be 
called  unofficial  arbitration,  which  is  said  to  be  fast  spreading.  Busi- 
ness men,  warned  of  the  dilatoriuess,  the  cost,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law,  are  more  and  more  frequently  dispensing  with  the  courts  alto- 
gether, inserting  in  their  contracts  and  agreements  a  clause  providing 
for  referring  disputes  to  an  arbitrator.  In  plain  words,  they  furnish 
themselves  with  private  judges,  paying  them  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
A  more  striking  comment  on  our  national  judicial  system  hardly  could 
be  afforded. 

A  whole  series  of  abuses,  which  do  not  come  into  light  so  much  as 
those  we  have  been  speaking  of,  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with :  we 
mean  those  arising  out  of  the  dilatoriuess  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
offices  of  what  may  be  called  the  minor  judicial  staffs — ^the  chief 
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clerks,  examiners,  taxing  masters,  &c.  Weeks  and  months  of  delay 
occur  in  the  simplest  matters — the  taking  of  an  examination,  the 
getting  an  order  for  your  own  money,  the  taxing  of  a  bill.  In  fact,  a 
thorough  reform  is  needed.  In  an  earlier  place  a  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  the  Long  Vacation.  The  evils  of  that  preposterous  arrange- 
ment are  so  patent  that  nobody  wholly  defends  it,  yet  it  still  goes  on. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  why  the  business  of  the  law- 
courts  should  not  be  carried  on  continuously,  Uke  all  the  other 
business  of  the  country,  or,  at  any  rate,  why  there  should  be  more 
than  a  short  break  at  Eetster,  with  one  a  Uttle  longer  in  the  autumn. 
But,  after  all,  the  Long  Vacation  is  only  the  grossest,  most  palpable 
example  of  the  waste  of  time  running  through  the  whole  system.  Do 
we  not  regularly  see  Judges  kept  from  finishing  the  hearing  of  a  case 
already  begun  by  having  to  decide  motions  which  take  up  half  the 
day,  and  by  being  obUged  to  leave  the  bench  before  the  proper  time 
of  closing  the  court  to  mt  in  Chambersi  Is  there  any  unreasonableness 
in  saying  that  motions  either  should  be  made  on  different  days  from 
those  appointed  for  trial  of  causes,  or  else  before  a  separate  Judge,  so 
that  suitors,  witnesses,  barristers,  and  solicitors  would  know  that  the 
cases  in  which  they  are  engaged  would  really  come  on  for  hearing? 

K  we  had  space  it  would  be  interesting  to  ask  attention  to  some 
strange  anomaUes  existing  in  our  present  laws.  All  leaders  may  not 
be  aware  that,  if  a  person  contracts  to  receive  four  per  cent,  interest 
upon  money  advanced,  with  a  provision  for  five  per  cent,  to  be 
charged  in  C8tse  of  the  interest  not  being  punctually  paid,  such  agree- 
ment cannot  be  enforced  at  law ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  con- 
tract is  for  five  per  cent.,  to  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  if  paid 
punctually,  it  is  held  to  be  good.  However,  enough  surely  has  been 
brought  forward  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  civil  law  in 
itself)  and  the  defective  administration  of  it.  We  submit  that  an 
urgent  need  has  been  made  out  for,  at  least,  the  following  reforms : — 

The  supervision  of  the  wording  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  that  they 
may  be  made  intelligible ;  a  codification  of  the  law,  laying  down  some 
uniform  rules  of  justice  which  the  different  courts  would  only  apply, 
and  the  appUcation  of  which  could  be  reckoned  on  beforehand ;  the 
appointment  of  Courts  of  Reference  to  deal  with  all  technical  matters, 
as  well  as  questions  of  disputed  value ;  the  requiring  of  security  for 
costs  from  plaintiff,  except  in  special  circumstances ;  the  organization 
of  one  Court  of  Appeal  to  supply  the  place  of  the  intermediate  courtf;, 
which  really  decide  nothing,  but  cause  both  expense  and  delay  to 
the  suitors ;  and  some  official  reforms  securing  a  general  expediting 
of  the  proceedings  in  and  out  of  coui-t. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  real  insurmountable  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  these  imjM-ovements ;  yet,  if  they  were  carried  out,  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  necessity  for  increase  in  the  number  of  Judges. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  remarks  we  mentioned  our  dependencies 
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slq  suffering  from  the  same  evils.  We  may,  indeed,  take  such  cold 
-comfoi-t  fits  we  can  from  the  fact  that  things  are  even  woree  in  some 
of  them  than  they  are  here.  Evidence,  only  too  strong,  of  the  unsatis- 
factory working  of  the  civil  law  in  our  Eastern  possessions,  is  afforded 
by  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Pedder,  in  a  recent  article 
on  the  subject  of  Famine  and  Debt  in  India.  It  is  painful  to  read  his 
account  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  which  large  numbers  of 
the  peasantry  are  reduced  by  the  cinielly  usurious  action  of  the  money- 
lenders. He  shows  most  clearly  that  the  main  cause  of  this  oppression 
lies  in  the  power  which  the  civil  law  gives  to  creditors  to  oppress  their 
^ebtoi-s,  enabling  them  to  deprive  them  of  their  land,  and  sometimes 
•even  after  that  of  personal  freedom.  These  laws,  though  probably 
framed  with  the  best  intention,  have,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
law-framers  to  understand  the  wants  of  the  people,  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  widespread  misery.  This,  Mr.  Pedder  rightly  observes,  is 
'  not  a  trivial  matter  poUtically  regarded,  since  (to  quote  his  words) 
*'  the  people  are  forced  to  look  to  the  independent  States  as  their  only 
refuge  against  the  harshness  of  British  justice.  A  few  years  ago,'*  he 
continues,  "  an  old  peasant  in  the  Gaekwar  s  country,  then  infamously 
misgoverned,  was  complaining  to  a  British  oiEcer  of  the  oppression 
under  which  his  village  suffered;  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  come 
into  British  territory,  where  land  would  be  given  him,  he  replied,  *  God 
forbid !  At  least  we  have  no  civil  courts.' "  That  certainly  was  the 
veiy  climax  of  comment  upon  our  civil  system. 

In  passing  to  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law, 
a  preUminary  question  stands  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  discua- 
eion,  and  may  as  well  be  at  once  dealt  \vith — that  is,  the  license  too 
often  allowed  to  counsel  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  in  the 
insinuation  of  ill  motives,  and  in  utterly  unjustifiable  reflections  upon 
the  characters  of  those  to  whom  they  are  opposed.  If  it  were  possible  to 
reckon  up  the  needless  pain,  the  mental  suffering,  undergone  in  these 
ways  by  innocent  persons,  a  reform  in  the  mere  procedure  of  our 
courts  in  this  respect  would  not  seem  to  be  the  least  among  the  legal 
changes  needed.  It  is,  however,  probably  impossible  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  direct  legislation,  since  a  certain  latitude  must  of  necessity  be  allowed 
to  counsel  in  dealing  with  witnesses.  Rather  amelioration  must  be 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  a  steady  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Judges 
to  put  down  any  excess  in  that  latitude,  and  in  such  an  improved  tone 
in  this  respect  in  the  Bar  itself,  as  will  furnish  an  unwritten  law  which 
none  of  its  members  will  care  to  transgress.  Many  of  our  Judges,  to 
their  honour,  do  already  set  their  face  agjiinst  such  conduct.  It  would 
be  a  novelty,  for  instance,  to  see  any  banister  attempt  to  browbeat  or 
confuse  a  witness  in  the  Rolls  Court.  But,  unfortunately,  all  the 
Judges  are  not  equally  strong,  or  do  not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.     The  evil  still  exists,  although,  we  gladly  admit,  it  is  confined 
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to  a  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  Bar.  Indeed,  were  this 
abuse  general,  the  position  of  a  witness  would  soon  become  intolerable. 
Let  our  complaint  be  clearly  understood, — ^it  is  not  that  the  profession 
as  a  rule  is  directly  guilty,  but  that  the  Bar  tolerates  those  who  are. 
The  browbeating  barrister  is  fairly  open  to  the  strongest  condemnation. 
His  position  is  one  of  cowardly  security,  and  he  abuses  it.  Protected 
from  retort  by  a  shadowy  fear  on  the  part  of  witnesses  of  falling  into- 
contempt  of  court,  and  still  more  by  the  nervousness  of  the  lai-ge 
number  to  whom  the  being  placed  in  the  witness-box  before  spectators, 
judge,  jury,  and  the  array  of  gentlemen  in  wigs  and^gowns,  causes 
great  trepidation,  the  self-possessed,  clever  barrister  has  no  difficulty  in 
making  an  easy  victim.  The  matter  of  amazement  is  that  any  advo> 
cate  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  this  trained  power  of  confusing, 
and  then  by  insinuations  damaging,  weak  female,  and  perhaps  still 
weaker  male  witnesses,  whose  only  offence  is  that  of  having  to  give 
evidence.  Such  a  sight  is  a  scandal  to  our  courts  of  law.  It  must 
often  be  diffictdt  to  those  who  witness  such  conduct  from  the  jury-box, 
as  the  writer  has  done,  to  refrain  from  punishing  the  cUent,  in  indig- 
nation at  the  doings  of  the  advocate.  If  the  abuse  were  restricted  to 
obscure  men,  it  would  not  form  so  serious  an  evil ;  but  it  is  sometimes- 
committed  by  those  who  hold  high  rank  in  the  profession.  In  a  recent 
case,Vice-Chancellor  Malins  felt  himself  obUged  to  express  regret  that 
an  eminent  Q.C.,  a  knight,  and  a  writer  on  law  reform,  had  been  guilty, 
not  indeed  of  browbeating  witnesses,  but  of  introducing  maUcious- 
insinuations  as  to  the  motives  of  parties  on  the  side  opposed  to  him. 
It  is  important  to  the  Bar  itself  that  this  evil  should  be  dealt  with  in> 
some  way.  The  call  to  the  Bar  is  thought  a  social  distinction ;  it  is 
regarded  as  admitting  to  a  highly  honourable  profession,  and  rightly 
so.  But  the  duties  of  that  profession,  even  more  so  than  in  other 
cases,  only  get  their  honour  from  being  honourably  fulfilled.  The 
cure  of  disease  is  necessarily  in  itself  an  act  worthy  of  honour ;  the- 
high  aspirations  of  the  clerical  profession  bestow  honour  unavoidably 
on  it ;  but  there  must  be  care  and  sensitiveness  shown  in  a  profession 
as  to  which  it  is  open  to  railers  to  say  that  its  members  sell  their  best 
powers  of  mind  and  speech  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  win  the  pay- 
master's cause  independently  of  its  intrinsic  righteousness.  The  pro- 
fession has,  indeed,  dignified  itself  by  the  high  character  of  a  large 
majority  of  its  members,  smd  especially  of  the  Judges  who  rise  ivova, 
its  ranks.  For  this  very  reetson,  however,  and  that  it  may  maintain 
this  honourable  eminence,  it  should  be  very  jealous,  and  should  sternly 
discourage  such  conduct  as  we  here  seek  to  stigmatize.  One  instance 
we  will  give,  showing  how  the  best-intentioned  witness  may  be  mys- 
tified and  entrapped  by  a  clever  advocate.  A  colonial  bishop — an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  aborigines — ^was  being  examined 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives 
in  his  diocese.    He  was  an  excitable  man,  and  by  the  ingenious  cross- 
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examination  of  an  able  barrister  on  the  committee, — ^who  probably  was 
actuated  more  by  mischief  than  maliciousness, — he  was  led  to  make 
admissions  and  statements  which,  when  put  together,  showed,  much 
to  his  indignation,  that  he  had  been  led  into  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  humanity  if  those  whose  cause  he  came 
to  plead  -vfcre  improved  oflF  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  justly  held 
cowardly  and  contemptible  for  the  physically  strong  to  assault  and 
injure  the  weak  in  their  bodies :  is  it  less  so  for  the  clever,  accom- 
plished advocate  to  hurt  the  feelings  and  damage  the  character  of 
those  who  cannot  defend  themselves  ?  The  bruises  of  the  body  are 
often  less  painful,  and  are  sooner  forgotten,  than  the  mental  suffering 
inflicted  by  the  reflections  cast  upon  witnesses  often  only  desirous  of 
speaking  the  truth. 

If  we  now  go  to  the  consideration  of  the  defects  which  exist  in  the 
trial  of  prisoners,  and  the  anomalous  disparities  in  the  sentences  of 
punishment,  we  find  that  while  not  a  few  of  the  evils  already  pointed 
out  in  the  civil  law  again  present  themselves  here,  there  are  others 
added  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  criminal  law.  The  delay 
before  trial,  though  not  so  great  as  that  which  is  common  in  civil 
actions,  is  often  very  serious  to  the  accused  persons.  A  number  of 
practical  inconveniences  arise  from  the  clashing  of  Assizes  and  Ses- 
sions; and  though  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  circuits,  no  one  will  say  that  further  improvements  in  these 
ways  are  not  needed.  But  these  may  be  termed  trifling  defects  in 
comparison  with  the  actual  badness  of  much  of  our  criminal  law  itself. 

As  the  first  example  of  this,  take  the  regulation  excluding  persons 
under  a  criminal  charge  from  giving  any  evidence  on  their  own 
behalf.  In  defence  of  this  rule,  we  know  it  has  been  argued,  and 
with  much  plausibility,  that,  if  prisoners  were  allowed  to  give  evidence 
themselves,  the  majority,  being  comparatively  ignorant  persons,  would 
be  easily  entrapped  imder  cross-examination  into  statements  injurious 
to  themselves,  while  the  very  worst  criminals,  by  their  past  experi- 
ence, and,  in  msmy  cases,  superior  talents,  might  be  able  to  deceive 
the  jury.  Admitting  all  the  force  which  this  objection  may  have,  it  is 
wholly  short  of  satisfying  the  strong  feeling,  justly  prevalent  in  all 
plain  honest  minds,  that  it  is  palpably  unfair  to  shut  the  mouth  of  an 
accused  person,  who  often  is  the  only  one  capable  of  explaining  facts 
brought  against  him  by  the  witnesses,  and  who  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
sometimes  is,  unjustly  condemned  for  want  of  such  explanation.  But 
the  difiiculty,  looked  at  closely,  is  not  so  hard  of  solution  as  it  is 
represented  to  be.  The  objection,  in  fact,  would  be  put  aside  by  per- 
mitting the  prisoner  to  make  any  statement  in  his  own  favour  after  all 
the  evidence  had  been  given,  and  the  coimsel  had  made  their 
speeches,  his  statements  being  open  only  to  examination  by  the 
judge,  and  by  the  juiy  through  the  judge.  To  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  a  defective  way,  this  praotace  already  pserwla  in  trials  for  the  most 
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serious  of  all  offences — ^murder.  In  such  cases  the  prisoner  is  always 
asked,  before  sentence  is  actually  pronounced,  whether  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  why  sentence  shall  not  be  passed.  But  while  the 
principle  is  acknowledged  in  this  practice,  in  reality  the  form  is  little 
short  of  a  mockery,  since  the  verdict  has  already  been  pronounced  by 
the  jury,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  judge  himself  to  alter  the 
verdict,  once  it  is  given.  Reason  demands  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  not  after,  but  before  the  jury  'have 
brought  in  their  verdict. 

Another  striking  defect  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal 
cases  is  the  passing  of  short  and  separate  sentences  of  imprisonment 
on  inveterate  misdemeanants,  no  provision  being  made  in  these 
classes  of  minor  crime  for  cumulation  of  sentences.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  punishments  are  wholly  powerless  to  deter  the  offender 
from  again  falling  into  crime.  It  will  be  better  to  give  a  few 
instances.  Only  a  short  time  back  a  woman  was  sent  to  York  Castle 
for  one  month.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  been  before  the 
magistrates  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  times.  At  a  London  PoUce- 
coiui;  recently,  a  man  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment — 
he  had  been  before  the  bench  one  hundred  times.  From  a  report  of 
the  chaplain  of  the  Manchester  City  Gaol,  dated  in  the  present  year, 
we  learn  as  follows : — **  One  woman  is  suffering  imprisonment  for  the 
one  himdred  and  forty-sixth  time,  one  for  the  one  hundred  and 
eighth;  thirteen  have  been  imprisoned  between  twenty  and  forty 
times;  among  the  males,  there  is  one  committed  for  the  sixty-fifth 
time,  one  for  the  sixtieth ;  six  have  been  in  gaol  between  thirty  and 
forty  times."  This  state  of  things  cannot  be  held  a  slight  evil,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  expense  of  reapprehendmg  and  reconvicting 
these  prisoners,  the  loss  and  injury  to  individuals  on  whom  some  of 
the  offences  are  committed,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  punish- 
ments to  the  prisoners  themselves.  In  reckoning  the  full  extent  of  the 
harm  done,  we  must  remember  the  moral  effect  upon  the  criminal 
classes,  who  see  the  law  repeatedly  and  contemptuously  broken  by 
the  same  individuals,  utterly  regardless  of  the  punishments  inflicted. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  most  heinous  crime,  murder, 
and  see  how  our  system  of  procedure  stands  in  reference  to  it.  A 
Parliamentary  Committee  recently,  after  full  inquiry,  pronounced  the 
law  as  regards  murder  to  be  "most  evasive  and  sophistical,"  since 
under  it  persons  are  condemned  by  means  of  a  legal  fiction.  Eveiy- 
hody  knows  that  sentence  of  death  is  often  passed  in  cases  of  infanti- 
cide when  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  sentence  will  not  be  ex;ecuted, 
and  ought  not  to  be  so.  Not  long  ago,  a  judge  at  the  Oxford  assizes, 
in  sentencing  a  woman  to  death  for  this  offence,  said,  "  The  killing  of 
your  child  is  imdoubtedly  murder ;  but,  so  far  as  Ues  in  my  power,  the 
^sentence  shall  not  be  carried  out."  Indeed,  there  is  the  very  highest 
-  tnilimony  that  the  laws  relating  to  murder  are  so  defective,  and  the 
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administration  of  them  so  anomalous,  that  thej  positively  tend  to 
encourage  this  crime,  rather  than  to  deter  from  it. 

The  comments  we  have  been  offering  require,  however,  to  be 
widened  further  still.  The  very  principle  underlying  our  criminal 
law  as  a  whole  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned ;  for  it  is  this — that 
property  is  more  sacred  than  the  person.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  this 
legislation  has,  in  a  traditionary  way,  so  influenced  the  judges  and 
magistrates  as  greatly  to  aggravate  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
law  itself  in  this  respect.  These  truths  have  been  again  and  again 
pointed  out,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  insisting  upon  them.  The 
contrast  in  the  punishments  awarded  for  offences  against  property  and 
those  inflicted  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  persons,  as  re- 
corded almost  daily  by  the  press,  is  enough  to  shock  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  most  indifferent  reader.  Let  it  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
every  instance  of  such  inequality  of  punishment  is  a  moral,  or  rather 
an  immoral,  lesson  taught  to  that  large  portion  of  the  community  which 
takes  its  notions  of  what  is  serious  and  what  venial  from  the  declarations 
of  the  law,  not  from  their  own  reflection.  In  fact  the  amount  of  harm 
thus  done  cannot  be  estimated.  Without  doubt,  it  is  to  this  unac- 
knowledged sinister  influence  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  confused  ideas 
of  morality,  that  we  must  attribute  the  existence  of  much  of  the 
bnitaUty  prevalent  among  the  lowest  classes.  But  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing compared  lists  of  sentences  awarded  by  judges  and  magistrates 
will  show  more  strikingly  than  any  mere  argument  would  do  the 
gross  injustice  with  which  punishments  are  inflicted.  The  law  itself, 
we  repeat,  is  bad  enough  in  spirit,  but  really,  in  going  through  the 
following  C€tse8,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  that  this  spirit  has  so  pervaded  the 
administrators,  that  ideas  of  true  justice  are  nearly  lost  in  our  couiis: — 


OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON. 

In  November,  1877,  a  man  named 
O'Neil,  who  had  kicked  his  step- 
daughter, aged  thirteen,  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  inflicting  a  lace- 
rated wound,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
in  the  abdomen,  resulting  in  partial 
paralysis  to  the  whole  leg,  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  moiitlis*  imprisonment. 


A  woman  named  Hurley  was  sen- 
tenced by  Mr.  Balguy,  at  Woolwich,  in 
January,  1878,  for  knocking  a  cliild  a 
few  months  old  against  the  ground  and 
the  wall  (the  infant  being  picked  np 


OFFENCES   AGAINST  PROPERTY. 

James  Kelly  was  charged  with 
stealing  five-pennyworth  of  tripe^ 
which  he  was  foimd  **  riving  at "  with 
his  mouth.  He  at  first  pleaded  "  not 
guilty,"  but  being  told  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  his  trial  at  the  next 
Assizes,  he  pleaded  "guilty,"  and  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  months'  with 
hard  labour. 

Eliza  Rolfe  pleaded  guilty  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions  to  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  sheet  and  other  articles. 
The  Assistant  Judge  sentenced  her  to 
set^en  years*  penal  servitude. 

In  November,  a  child,  ten  years  old, 
was  committed  at  Clerkenwell  for 
twenty-one  days*  hard  labour  for  stealings 
a  house-leek  valaed  at  fourpeiioe. 

Samuel  Greenwood  wai  chairged  at 
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stunned  and  bleeding),  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  one  month.  The  magistrate 
(severely)  added  that  the  woman  might 
have  killed  her  child. 


the  Skipton  Petty  Sessions  with  sleep- 
ing in  a  hay-loft,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  one  month. 


Thomas  Rickett,  charged  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  with  throwing  his 
wife  down  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps, 
was  sentenced  to  dkfine  of  twenty  ahil- 
Jings  or  ten  days'  hard  labour. 


At  Westminster,  on  October  10th, 
Ellen  Winch,  a  decent-looking  woman, 
described  as  a  sempstress,  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  hard  labour  for 
stealing  some  curtains. 


In  November,  1877,  two  men  were 
convicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  of 
killing  a  man  from  whom  they  had  re- 
<5eivea  no  provocation, — the  one  by 
inflicting  blows  on  the  head  with  his 
fist,  and  the  other  by  kicking  him  on 
the  head  as  he  lay  helpless  on  the 
ground,  —  and  sentenced  to  ticelve 
months*  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 


Daniel  Welsh,  found  guilty  at  the 
Surrey  Sessions  of  receiving  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  knowing  it  to  be 
stolen,  was  sentenced  to  penal  servi^ 
tude  for  fourteen  years. 


At  Wakefield,  last  autumn,  a  miner, 
who,  without  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, had  knocked  down  and  kicked 
savagely  a  perfectly  inoffensive  man, 
was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £2  16s. 

Richard  Mountain  was  convicted  at 
Southwark  of  turning  his  wife  out  of 
her  bed  and  room  an  hour  after  she 
was  delivered  of  a  child,  thereby  en- 
^dangering  her  life.  He  had  knelt  upon 
the  bed,  struck  her  on  the  face  and 
mouth,  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  bed  ; 
she  crawled  along  the  floor  and  got 
on  the  landing,  when  the  prisoner 
closed  the  door,  exclaiming,  "She 
shall  pot  live  here."  Mr.  Benson  told 
him  his  conduct  was  worse  than  that 
of  the  lowest  order  of  animals,  and 
-sentenced  him  to  four  months^  hard 
Jabour. 


At  Durham  Assizes,  a  millwright 
was  sentenced  Uy  five  years'  penal  servi^ 
tude  for  fraudulently  obtaining  £10 
from  a  benevolent  society. 


At  Marlborough  Street,  George 
Cresswell,  pantryman  at  the  Badminton 
Club,  Piccadilly,  pleaded  guilty  to  steal- 
ing a  five-pound  note,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  six  months, 

Robert  ColUns  was  charged  with 
stealing  five  silver  spoons,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  y ear s^  penal  servitude. 


A  miner,  charged  with  savagely 
assaulting  a  pohceman  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  was  sentenced  at  Wake- 
£eld  to  one  months  imprisonment. 


At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  in  1877, 
^  man  was  convicted  of  inflicting 
.grievous  bodily  harm  on  a  woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  living.  The  villain 
iuid  knocked  her  down,  kicked  her  on 
the  head,  and  destroved  one  eye.  On 
«iioflier  oocaeion  he  nad  broken  a  rib, 


At  the  November  Sessions,  the  Mid- 
dlesex magistrates  sentenced  a  man  to 
ten  yeari  penal  servitude  for  stealing  a 
watch,  and  a  woman  to  seven  years* 
penal  servitude  for  the  same  offence 

An  assistant  in  the  Post  Ofiice  at 
Bath  was  sentenced  last  December  to 
six  years*  penal  servitude  for  stealing  a 
letter  containing  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

In  the  same  month,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  a  letter-carrier  was 
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and  on  her  way  back  from  the  hospital,      fleutenced  to  five  years  penal  servitude 
where  she  had  been  to  get  the  rib     for  steaUng  some  postage  stamps, 
mended,  this  wretch  once  more  struck 
her  upon  the  bandaged  wound.     The 
Middlesex  magistrates  sentenced  him 
to  eighteen  months'  hard  labour, 

A  short  time  ago  for  deliberately  At  the  Surrey  Sessions,  1877,  Job 
picking  up  his  child,  eleven  years  William  Tribe  was  convicted  of  steal- 
of  age,  and  throwing  him  upon  a  mg  a  penny,  and  was  sentenced  to  six- 
large  fire,  a  labourer,  named  Joseph  months*  imprisonment  tcith  hard  labour^ 
Foster,  was  committed  to  prison  by 
the  Nottingham  magistrates  for  one 
month's  hard  labour. 

From  the  above  cases,  which  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  compile  from 
the  daily  press,  it  will  be  seen  that  onr  criminal  law,  in  its  actual  operar- 
tion,  is  in  some  respects  really  worse  than  is  the  civil  law.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  large  reforms  are  needed  ?  The  following  alterations 
would  go  some  way  towards  mitigating  the  evils,  and  every  one  of 
them  might  easily  be  carried  out: — Better  arrangements  for  pre- 
venting prisoners  being  detained  for  such  long  periods  before  being 
brought  to  trial ;  the  permission  to  accused  persons  to  give  evidence, 
and  speak  in  their  own  behalf,  under  some  such  limitations  as  those 
above  suggested;  a  system  of  cumulative  punishments  in  cases  of 
repeated  convictions  for  petty  misdemeanours ;  such  an  amendment  of 
the  law  relating  to  murder  as  shall  make  a  distinction  between  the 
different  degrees  of  guilt ;  a  court  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  guarded 
by  the  provision  that  no  such  appeal  shall  be  allowed  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Judge,  or  some  properly  constituted  authority  to 
whom  cause  should  be  shown.  This  provision  is  most  urgently  needed, 
as,  under  the  present  method,  a  large  number  of  the  convictions  for 
murder  have  to  be  revised  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  response  to  popular 
excitement — a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended. 

But,  after  all,  the  general  reform  upon  which  the  practical  amend- 
ment of  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law  most  depends,  whether 
considered  in  the  interests  of  justice  or  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
population,  is  an  alteration  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  tradi- 
tional bias  of  the  Judges,  resulting  now  in  the  passing  of  harsh  and 
cruel  sentences  upon  persons  convicted  of  offences  against  property, 
and  just  as  inadequate  sentences  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  outrages 
against  the  person.  It  is  to  a  more  active  public  opinion  that  we 
must  look  for  this  great  amelioration. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  practical  wisdom  as  a 
nation  that  the  civil  law  remains  in  its  present  confused  state,  and  that 
injustice  is  so  often  done  by  reason  of  delay,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
the  law  lends  itself  to  factitious  proceedings.  But  it  is  a  still  greater 
disgrace,  that,  in  spite  of  our  boasted  civilization,  our  philanthropy,  and 
our  religion,  the  criminal  law  is  left  so  bad  in  spirit  and  so  unequal  Id 
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adminiBtratioD,  that  the  man  (O'Neil)  who  in  November  kicked  his 
daughter  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  producing  paralysis,  is  at 
this  instant  free,  having  served  his  short  sentence  of  four  months' 
imprisonment,  while  the  letter-carrier,  who,  in  a  moment  of  temptation, 
stole  a  few  postage  stamps,  is  barely  commencing  his  sentence  of  five 
long  years  of  penal  servitude. 

Surely  if  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  will  only  consider  the  full 
edgnificance  of  the  cases  given  above,  which  are  only  illustrations  of 
what  is  daily  taking  place,  a  speedy  end  will  be  put  to  such  cruel 
injustice,  as  also  to  those  demoralizing  lessons  so  often  given  from  the 
tribunals  of  our  countiy,  by  the  infliction  of  most  inadequate  penalties 
for  the  grossest  crimes  against  the  person,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
sentences  equally  mijust  in  their  severity  for  comparatively  venial 
offences  against  property. 

Francis  Peek. 


I  2 


MR.  FROUDE'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS 

BECKET. 


Part  II. 


MR.  FROUDE'S  account  of  the  early  life  of  Thomas,  his  childhood 
his  youth,  the  time  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  King,  is  as  truly  wonderful  as  his  more  general  picture  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  equally  wonderful,  whether  we  are  to  look  at  it  as 
meant  for  a  piece  of  mere  personal  biography  or  as  meant  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Froude,  who  at  all 
events  can  tell  a  picturesque  story,  should  not  have  been  tempted  to 
enlarge  on  any  of  the  picturesque  stories  of  which  Thomas  in  his 
young  days  became  the  subject.  No  doubt  there  is  much  trath  in  Mr. 
Froude's  remark  that  "  the  atmosphere  of  legend  in  which  his  history 
was  so  early  enveloped  renders  them  all  suspicious."  Yet  it  is  sometimes 
instructive  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  legend,  to  see  how  a  perfectly 
credible  and  probable  story  may,  by  a  very  sUght  change,  be  turned 
into  a  miracle.  A  story  is  told  by  Roger  of  Pontigny,  and,  more 
shortly,  in  the  French  Life  by  Gamier  of  Pont  Saint e-Maxence,  of  a 
remarkable  escape  from  a  fearful  death  which  happened  to  Thomas 
in  his  boyhood.  He  falls  into  a  mill-stream  ;  he  is  drawn  near  to  the 
wheel ;  just  at  that  moment  the  miller  happens  to  stop  his  wheel,  and 
the  boy  is  saved.  *'  Homo  qui  molendinum  curabat^"  says  Roger, 
**  nihil  penitus  de  his  qu«e  agebantur  sciens,  aquam  subito  a  rota 
excluBit"  (p.  96,  ed.  Giles).     Or  in  the  old  French: 

"  De  de  juste  la  plaunche  out  un  mulin  mulaunt, 
De  grant  ravine  ala :  Tomas  i  Tint  flotaunt, 
Qoant  il  dut  eji  la  roue  chair,  le  chef  araunt, 
Li  muners  out  mulu,  mit  TeBcloture  k  taunt : 
Si  g^oarist  Deus  de  mort,  k  cele  feiz,  Tenfaunt." 

( P.  9,  ed.  Hippean.) 

Here  is  something  in  which  we  can  hardly  blame  men  for  seeing  a  spe- 
cial providence ;  but  there  is  nothing  miraculous.    And  we  may  be  sure 
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that  in  Roger's  version  we  have  the  story  as  it  was  told  by  Thomas 
himself.  Roger,  one  of  the  monks  of  Pontigny  among  whom  Thomas 
sojourned  in  his  exile,  was  more  likely  to  hear  stories  of  Thomas' 
childhood  and  yonth — as  distinguished  from  legends  of  his  birth — in 
this  way  than  in  any  other.  When  Thomas  was  at  Pontigny,  neither 
Thomas  in  telling  a  tale  nor  Roger  in  noting  it  down  had  any  temp- 
tation to  tell  it  otherwise  than  according  to  the  best  of  Thomas' 
remembrance.  This  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the  few  notices  of  this 
stage  of  Thomas'  life  which  Roger  preserves.  They  come  more 
nearly  than  anything  else  among  our  materials  to  the  nature  of  auto- 
biography. The  case  is  diflFerent  when  the  tale  came,  whether  from 
Thomas'  own  mouth  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  ears  of  men  who 
naturally  looked  at  Thomas  and  all  his  acts  from  a  point  of  view  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  monk  of  Pontigny.  Roger  had  known 
Thomas  in  the  central  part  of  his  career.  Edward  Giim  knew  him  only 
for  a  few  days  before  his  martyrdom,  a  martyrdom  in  which  he  was 
himself  in  some  sort  a  sharer.  He  would  naturally  look  upon  Tliom€ts 
in  quite  another  way  from  his  older  friend,  and  would  be  inclined  to 
surround  all  his  acts  with  any  amount  of  marvel  and  miracle.  No 
wonder  then  that  in  Edward  Grim  s  hands  the  providential  delivery 
becomes  a  miraculous  one.  Instead  of  the  miller  happening  to  stop 
his  wheel  just  at  the  right  moment,  the  wheel  now  stops  of  itself. 
"Stetit  rota  nee  se  movit  semel"  (p.  8,  ed.  Giles).  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  Edward  Grim  of  wilfully  falsifying  the  story ;  any  one  who 
knows  the  temper  of  hagiographers  will  understand  how,  without 
any  conscious  invention,  without  any  conscious  rejection  of  evidence, 
the  miraculous  version,  differing  so  very  slightly  from  the  imadorned 
fact,  would  seem  to  be,  not  only  the  time  but  the  only  possible 
version. 

It  may  be  matter  of  opinion  whether  Mr.  Froude,  in  a  series  of 
papers  such  as  he  has  given  us,  was  bound  to  bring  in  stories  of  this 
kind.     Yet  the  picture  which  our  several  authorities  enable  us  to  put 
together  of  Thomas'  boyhood  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  this  parti- 
cular story  has  surely  a  special  value,  as  illustrating  the  easj'  growth 
of  legends,  and  as  further  letting  us  see  the  different  lights  in  which 
Thomas  appeared  to  his  several  biographers.   At  all  events  the  things 
which  did  happen  to  Thomas  in  his  boyhood  have  a  better  claim  to  a 
place  in  his  Life  and  Times  than  the  things  which  Mr.  Froude  thinks 
may  have  happened  to  him.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  seven  years  old, 
if  he  "listened  to  the  jests  of  the  citizens  at  his  father's  table"  about 
the  story  of  John  of  Crema,  he  would  not  have  undei*stood  them.     It 
is  yet  more  certain  that  no  person  of  any  age  or  rank  in  those  days 
spoke  of  John  of  Crema  as  "  his  Eminence,"  a  title  which  Mr.  Froude 
bag  gone  all  the  way  into  the  seventeenth  century  to  fetch  for  him. 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  things  which  are  recorded  but  which  Mr. 
Fioude  does  not  mention,  and  from  the  things  which  are  not  recorded 
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but  which  Mr.  Froude  does  mention,  and  come  to  Mr.  Froude's  attempts 
to  reproduce  what  is  recorded,  the  modernism  which  talks  about  *'  his 
Eminence"  becomes  a  small  matter.  Yet  it  is  tliis  very  modemiflon 
which  leads  Mr.  Froude  into  many  of  his  worst  errors.  With  all  his 
horror  of  the  bad  ways  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  cannot  really  mider7 
Htand  that  people  did  not  do  the  same  kind  of  things  and  use  the 
same  kind  of  phrases  in  the  twelfth  century  which  they  do  in  the  mne* 
teenth. 

Thus  we  find  that  Thomas,  though  learning  was  not  his  stroug 
point,  received  a  learned  education,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
age.  For  that  education  he  naturally  went  to  those  places  where,  in  hia 
age,  education  was  to  be  had.  Mr.  Froude  takes  the  recorded  twelfth- 
century  course,  and  improves  it  according  to  nineteenth-century 
notions.  Thomas,  in  Mr.  Froude's  version,  must  go  for  learning,  not 
to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  had  then,  but  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  had  now.  Thomas,  as  a  boy,  was  sent  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
canons  of  Merton  Abbey.  He  afterwards  attended  schools  in  London, 
and  somewhat  later  he  studied  at  Paris.  Later  again,  after  he  had 
entered  the  service  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  he  studied  civil  and 
canon  law,  first  at  Bologna  and  then  at  Auxerre.  Mr.  Froude  dis- 
approves of  this  course  of  study,  which  certainly  would  be  very 
unusual  in  our  time.  He  leaves  out  Auxerre  altogether,  seemingly 
as  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  But,  that  Theobald  may  not  be 
thought  to  have  sent  his  promising  follower  to  one  school  of  learning 
only,  he  is  made  to  send  Thomas  fii-st  to  Paris  and  then  to  Bologna, 
though  it  is  quite  plain  (W.  Fil.  S.  ap.  Giles,  185)  that  his  studies  at 
Paris  were  before  he  entered  the  Archbishop's  service.  Mr.  Froude 
wholly  gets  rid  of  the  second,  the  London,  stage  of  Thomas'  studies; 
when  he  comes  to  the  higher  academical  course,  he  simply  changes 
its  place  from  that  which  is  recorded  to  one  which  to  him  seemed 
more  natural.  "  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Mei-ton  Abbey,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxfordr  Now  Oxford  studies  on  the  part  of 
Thomas  are  just  possible,  and  no  more.  It  would  have  been  a 
striking  fact  indeed  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  very  first  set  of  scholars 
that  sought  the  infant  school  of  Oxford.  As  such,  he  might  have  heard 
the  divinity  lectures  of  Robert  Puleyn  and,  at  a  later  stage,  the  law 
lectures  of  Vacarius.*  If  Mr.  Froude  determined  to  send  him  to  Oxford 
at  all,  he  might  surely  have  made  something  pictm'esque  out  of  his 
hazardous  guess.  A  picture  of  the  Univereity  in  its  very  first  days,  with 
young  Thomas  as  one  of  the  first  small  party  of  scholars  whom  love  of 
learning  had  drawn  thither,  might  have  been  painted  in  Mr.  Fronde's 
most  attractive  manner.     But  no,  Mr.  Froude  is  more  anxious  to  tell 


*  The  dmnity  lectures  of  Bobert  Puleyn  or  Pulan  begaa  in  1133,  when  Thomas 
about  fifteen.  The  lectures  in  ciyil  law  by  Vacarius,  on  which  Mr.  BobertMm  has 
something  to  say  in  page  2?,  began  in  1149,  under  the  patronage  of  Theobald.  See 
Norman  Conquest,  vol.  v.  p.  319. 
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UB  how  he  spent  his  leisure  time.  "  In  his  vacations  he  was  thrown 
among  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  himting  and  hawking  with 
them."  That  Thomas  was  fond  of  hunting  and  hawking,  that  his 
fondness  for  those  sports  began  in  his  boyhood,  that  he  followed  them 
most  when  he  was  not  actually  at  school,  is  most  certain.  But  the 
Oxford  vacation,  and  the  yoimg  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  are  Mr. 
Fronde's  own  improvement.*  But  why  did  Mr.  Froude  send  Thomas 
to  Oxford  at  all  ?  It  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  Mr.  Froude  has  read 
Mr.  Robertson's  "  Becket:  A  Biography."  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever 
refers  to  it,  and  he  certainly  has  not  imitated  those  qualities  of  the 
book  which  deserve  to  be  imitated.  But  in  p.  22  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
book  is  a  passage  which  might,  to  a  very  careless  reader,  suggest  the 
notion  that  Thomas  studied .  law  at  Oxford,  though  Mr.  Robertson  is 
much  too  careful  really  to  say  or  to  imply  any  such  thing.  Or  there 
is  another  way  in  which  the  name  of  Oxford  might  have  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Fronde's  mind  in  connexion  with  Thomas'  studies. 
Mr.  Froude  has  a  singular  way,  when  he  departs  most  widely  from  the 
meaning  of  his  text,  of  saying  something  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
suggested  by  the  outward  look  of  the  text.  Thus,  it  may  be,  "praedictae 
rationee  "  suggested  "  shortened  rations,"  though  there  was  nothing 
about  rations  in  the  story.  So  there  is  nothing  about  Oxford  in  the 
story,  but  there  are  two  names  which  might  suggest  Oxford.  Merton 
Abbey  might  easily  suggest  Merton  College,  and  in  mythical  Oxford 
<5hronology  to  antedate  a  foundation  by  only  a  century  and  a  half 
would  be  a  trifle.  Or  is  it  possible  that  Oxford  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Fronde's  mind  because  a  name  something  like  it  occurs  in  the 
text  of  WiUiam  Fitz-Stephen  not  very  long  after  the  studies  at  Paris, 
and  just  before  the  studies  at  Bologna  and  Auxerref  At  p.  185 
comes  a  mention  of  the  church  of  Otford.  For  Otford  to  suggest 
Oxford  would  be  exactly  the  same  process  as  that  of  the  "  praedictas 
Tationes."  The  earUer  London  studies  would  seem  to  be  left  out 
because  they  are  mentioned  very  briefly,  and  without  any  word  which 

♦  Thomas'  early  sporting  tastes  are  set  forth  by  Boger  of  Pontigny,  that  is  by  Thomas 
himself.  He  was  led  into  them  by  Bicher  of  L'Aigle,  of  whom  presently  in  the  text. 
'"Hone  [Bicheriom]  Thomas  adhac  puer,  quum  per  dimidium  annum  a  scholia  vacaret, 
ad  talia  negotia  procedentem  libenter  frequenterque  sequebatur,  plurimumque  talibus 
occnpatiombus  delectabatur,  indeque  hujusmodi  traxisse  creditor  consuetudinem,  cui 
^tiam  in  majori  postea  state,  quotiea  vacabat,  operam  impendebat/' 

Here  we  see  where  Mr.  Froude  got  his  '*  vacations,"  and  vacations  which  lasted  "  per 
dimidiam  annum"  might  have  a  specially  Oxford  look  about  them.  I  do  not  profess  to 
eiplain  "  per  dimidiiun  annum."  It  reads  to  me  rather  as  if,  at  some  particular  time, 
Thomas  was  absent  from  school  for  half  a  year,  and  was  therefore  thrown  more  into 
Kdier's  way.  Edward  Grim,  whose  authority  on  Thomas*  early  life  is  less  than  that  of 
Boger,  seems  also  to  imply  some  temporary  absence  from  school. 

"  Ad  prsenominatum  divitem  a  scholis  rediena  ....  pro  libitu  nunc  domi  cum 
potre.  nunc  rare  cum  divite  morabatur.  Factumquo  est  ut  in  hunc  modum  dimissus 
tabi  scholaribus  studiis  proponeret  renunciare." 

The  miU-fltream  stoiy  then  follows.  But  Edward's  chronology  is  much  less  clear  than 
that  of  Boger.  In  any  case  the  schools  were  not  Oxford  schools,  nor  the  vacations 
Oiford  Tacations,  and  the  "  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  "  seem  to  have  grown  out 
4f  Bidier  himself,  whom  just  before  Mr.  Froude  had  employed  in  the  quite  different 
chanuster  of  a  careful  guardian  of  the  imaginaty  orphan  boy. 
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etands  out  in  the  text.*  As  for  the  studies  at  Auxerre,  those  who 
have  followed  Mr.  Froude  through  all  the  volumes  of  his  history  will 
understand  that  *' Autissiodorum "  might  be  no  less  puzzling  than 
"  Lexovia.'* 

We  have  another  case  of  the  hasty  way  in  which  Mr.  Froude  looks- 
at  his  books  in  his  mention  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle  or  Laigle,  the  friend  in 
whose  company  Thomas  was  when  he  fell  into  the  miUnatream.  That 
his  name,  a  name  which  to  those  who  know  those  times — to  Mr^ 
Robertson  among  them — suggests  many  thoughts,  suggests  none  to- 
Mr.  Froude  is  not  wonderful.  And  those  who  both  know  the  times- 
and  Mr.  Froude's  way  of  dealing  with  them,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  he  improves  the  name  Rich^  into  the  more  familiar- 
Richard,  and  so  writes  his  place-name  as  to  suggest  that  he  never 
heard  of  the  town  of  Laigle.  It  is  not  a  very  famous  place,  not 
so  famous  certainly  as  Auxen-e  or  Lisieux ;  but  those  who  have 
dealt  with  those  times  must  have  heard  of  it  and  of  the  house 
which  took  its  name  from  it.  But  even  when  Richer  of  Laigle 
was  turned  into  Richard  de  I'Aigle,  his  story  might  have  been 
told  as  it  is  in  the  books.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Froude  tells  it  as  it 
seems,  at  a  casual  glance,  to  be  told  in  one  book  only.  Edward  Grim 
mentions  certain  misfortunes  which  happened  to  Thomas'  parents, 
and  then  mentions  their  deaths.  Then  he  speaks  of  Richer's  fondness- 
for  Thomas  and  his  taking  him  hunting  and  hawking.  But  he  doea 
not  say  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  Thomas'  father ;  he  distinctly 
implies  the  contrary,  though  he  shows  that  he  has  not  quite  mastered 
his  story,  by  speaking  of  Thomas  when  he  fell  into  the  stream  a» 
"adolescens"  instead  of  "  pucr."  Still  in  Edward's  account  the 
death  of  the  parents  comes  before  the  first  mention  of  Richer.  We 
therefore  read  in  Mr.  Froude — 

"  His  parents,  at  any  rate,  both  died  when  he  was  still  very  young,  leaving 
him,  ill  provided  for,  to  the  care  of  his  father's  friends.  One  of  them,  a  man 
of  wealth,  Richard  de  TAi^lc,  took  charge  of  the  tall,  handsome,  clever  lad.. 
He  was  sent  to  school,"  &c. 

Here  Richer,  the  hunting  companion,  who  directly  after  is  multipHed 
into  several  '*  yoimg  men  of  rank  and  fortune,''  appears  as  a  careful 
guardian  after  the  death  of  Thomas'  father,  and  he  is  seemingly  the  friend 
who  sends  him  to  Mei*ton  and  Oxford.  All  tliis  is  pure  fiction.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  said  by  Edward  Grim.  Edward  himself  confutes  the 
story,  but  it  is  far  more  distinctly  confuted  by  the  more  orderly  story 
in  Roger  of  Pontigny  (95 — 98).  We  there  find  that  Thomas'  parents- 
did  not  die  while  he  was  very  young.  His  mother  died  when  he  was- 
twenty-one  ;  his  father  outlived  her  ;  how  long  we  do  not  know,  but 

•  W.  Pil.  Steph.  183.  **  Annis  igitur  infantia),  pueritiae,  et  pubertatis,  simpliciter  domi 
patemsB  et  in  tcholis  uthia  decursis."  When  Edward  Grim  (G)  says,  "  Literaram. 
primordiis  puer  traditur  imbuendus.  Quibus  decursus  ad  artes  misgas  multa  in  breyi 
comprehendisse  mcnioratur/*  the  "literanim  primordia"  would  take  in  both  Merton  and. 
London.    "  Artes/*  one  would  think,  must  refer  to  Paris.    Cf .  Gamier,  8. 
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according  to  Edward  Grim,  no  long  time.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Richer  of  Laigle  after  Gilbert  Becket's  death.  His  hunting  with 
Thomas  and  the  accident  in  the  mill-stream  happened  while  Thomas 
w€ts  quite  a  boy,  and  while  his  mother  was  alive.  So  Thomas'  earlier 
studies — at  Merton  and  London — all  take  place  while  his  mother  is  ahvc. 
William  Fitz-Stephen  (183)  would  lead  us  to  think  that  his  studies 
of  the  arts  at  Paris  also  came  within  the  same  time,  as  by  his  age  they 
naturally  would.  Mr.  Fronde's  httle  romance  falls  to  pieces  before  a 
comparison  of  the  authorities :  it  might  also  fall  to  pieces  before  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Robertson's  accomit,  rather  hurried  as  it  is,  of  these 
early  stages  of  Thomas'  Ufe. 

The  next  event  in  Thomas'  own  life  is  cut  very  short  by  Mr.  Froude* 
"  After  spending  three  years  in  a  house  of  business  in  the  City,  Becket 
contrived  to  recommend  himself  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury."    The  "house  of  business  in  the  City"  hats  the  same  modem 
sound  as  "his  Eminence"  and  the   Oxford  vacations.     It  certainly 
draws  some  support  from  Mr.  Robertson,  who  says  that  Thomas,  "  on 
returning  from  France,  became  clerk  and  accountant  to  a  rich  kins- 
man,  a  merchant  named  Osbeni  Huit-deniei*s,  and  afterwards  filled  a 
like  situation  under  the  sheriffs  (or  portreves)  of  London."     I  am  not 
clear  that  Osbem  Eightpenny  ("  Octonummi,"  "  Huit-deniers")  was  a 
merchant,  any  more  than  Gilbert  Becket  himself.     He  was  "  quidam 
Lundrensis  cognatus  suus,  qui  non  solum  inter  concives  verum  etiam 
apud  curiales  grandis  erat  nominis  et  honoris."*     No  words  are  used 
of  him  which  necessarily  imply  trade,  and  it  is  most  important  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  true  position  of  the  London  "  barons,"  who 
play  so  great  a  part  in  Stephen's  day,  to  grasp  the  fact  that  many 
citizens  were  not  traders  and  that  many  citizens  were  Normans.     It 
has  also  sometimes  struck  me  that  the  employment  under  Osbem 
mentioned  by  Edward  Grim,  Roger  of  Pontiguy,  and  Gamier  may 
have  been  the  same  as  the  employment  under  the  Sheriffs  mentioned 
by  WiUiam  Fitz-Stephen. t     Osborn,  a  man  so  eminent  in  the  city, 
may  very  hkely  have  been  Sheriff.     I  do  not  insist  on  this  point,  and 
it  is  of  little  importance.     What  is  to  be  noticed  is  that  Mr.  Froude 
leaves  out  Thomas'  employment  by  the  Sheriffs.     Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  very  important  stage  in  Thomas'  Ufe,  perhaps  the 
turning-point  in  his  whole  career.     Mr.  Robertson  understands  the 
portion  of  London,  which  Mr.  iVoude  does  not,  and  adds,  with  truth,. 
"Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  chief  magistrate's  clerk  was  introduced  into 
political  business."    All  this  happened  soon  after  the  death  of  Thomas* 
mother,  and  while  his  father  still  lived.    Mr.  Froude,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  disposed  of  both  parents  long  before. 
But  from  the  sei*vice  of  the  Sheriffs,  Thomas  soon  moved  to  the 

*  P.  9S,  Giles.  If  the  form  "  Lundrensem  *'  is  genuine,  it  points  to  the  French  form 
**  Londres,"  already  in  use,  as  is  shown  by  Gkimier  and  by  the  local  form  of  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  Ewenny  Priory. 

t  Cf.B.  Pont.  98;  Edw.  Grim,  8;  W.  FU.  Steph.  183  ;  Gamier,  9. 
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service  of  the  Archbishop.  In  Mr,  Fronde's  words,  "  Becket  contrived 
to  recommend  himself  to  Theobald,"  When  one  reads  the  real  story, 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  by  "Becket"  is  meant  Gilbert  the 
father  or  Thomas  the  son.  In  either  case  no  great  contrivance  was 
needed.  To  Mr.  Fronde,  who  has  ruled  that  Gilbert  Becket  was  a 
tradesman,  and  who  sees  "  Saxon  extraction  "  in  either  his  name  or  his 
surname,  it  might  seem  that  a  little  contrivance  would  be  needed  for  his 
son  to  get  into  the  favour  of  the  Norman  Archbishop.  But,  if  we 
turn  from  the  guesses  of  Mr.  Fronde  to  the  facts  of  William  Fit25-Stephen, 
we  shall  see  that  there  was  nothing  which  needed  any  contrivance 
in  the  matter.  Thomas  was  recommended  to  the  Archbishop  by 
common  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.*  Indeed  the 
Archbishop  and  Gilbert  Becket  were  old  acquaintances,  if  not  Mends. 
Norman  Theobald,  once  monk  of  Bee,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Gilbert,  once  of  Rouen  but  now  a  baron  of  London,t  had  known 
one  another  in  their  own  country.  It  needed  very  little  contrivance 
to  make  the  Archbishop  take  kindly  to  a  young  man  of  promise 
who  brought  such  good  introductions  with  him.  Mr.  Fronde  does  not 
enlarge — perhaps  there  W8ts  no  reason  why  he  should  enlarge — on  the 
personal  incidents  of  the  life  of  Thomas  while  he  was  still  in  Theo- 
bald's service.  But  he  should  hardly  have  left  out  that  it  was  at  this 
stage  that  the  rivalry  of  his  life  with  Roger,  first  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury and  then  Archbishop  of  York,  took  its  first  beginning.  I  have 
already  noticed  that  the  fact  that  Roger  was  favoured  and  promoted 
by  Theobald  may  make  us  doubt  as  to  the  extreme  and  monstrous 
wickedness  which  was  laid  to  his  charge  in  other  quarters.  It  was 
now  that  the  public  career  of  Thomas  began  with  his  two  remarkable 
missions  to  Rome  before  the  accession  of  Henry.  The  really  impor- 
tant part  which  Thomas  had  in  bringing  about  Henry's  succession  by 
hindering  the  coronation  of  Stephen's  son  Eustace  is  strangely  slurred 
over  by  Mr.  Fronde.     His  summaiy  is  curious : — 

^^  The  question  of  tlie  day  was  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  Was  Stephen's 
son,  Eustace,  the  heir  ?  Or  was  Matilda's  son,  Henry  of  Anjou  ?  Theobald 
was  for  Henry,  so  far  as  he  dared  to  show  himself.     Becket  was  sent  secretly 

•  The  story  is  told  by  Roger  of  Pontigny  (98)  and  WiUiam  Fitz-Stephen  (184). 
William  gives  the  names  of  Thomas*  introducers,  and  speaks  of  Gilbert's  former  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Archbishop.  "  Adha^sit  Theobaldo,  bonse  memorisB  Cantuarienn 
archiepiscopo,  per  duos  fratres  Bolomienses,  Baldwinum  archidiaconum,  et  magistrom 
Eustachium,  hospitos  plerumque  patris  ejus,  et  familiares  archiepiscopi,  in  ipsiiia 
notitiam  introductus ;  et  eo  fauiiliarius,  quod  prsefatus  Gilbertus  cum  domino  axchi- 
praraule  de  propinquitate  et  genere  loquebatur ;  ut  ille  ortu  Normannus,  et  circa 
Tierrici  villam  de  equcstri  ordino,  natu  vicinus.  Horimi,  inquam  et  patris  introductu, 
archiepiscopus  sui  gregis  scripsit  Thomam."  See  Mr.  Bobertson's  note,  p.  20.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  about  the  person  named  "  Baille-hache/'  "cum  securi,"  "cum  ascla;" 
}>ut  the  point  is  of  no  moment  for  the  present  purpose.  Roger's  version  at  least  shows 
the  opposite  to  "  contrivance  "  on  the  part  of  Thomas.  Doubtless  in  Mr.  fVoude's  eyes 
all  this  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  legend :  but  even  legend  is  better  than 
arbitrary  assertion. 

t  Gamier  (5,  cf.  9)  calls  Thomas'  parents  "  baruns  de  la  cit," — ^the  applioatioiii  of  tihe 
name  to  the  citizens  is  familiar.  I  suppose  the  "  equester  ordo  "  in  the  last  quotation  tm 
William  Fitz-Stephen  also  refers  to  Gilbert.   I  suspect  some  mistake  in  Dr.  Gilet*  teoEt. 
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to  Rome  to  move  the  Pope.  The  struggle  ended  with  a  compromise.  Stephen 
was  to  reign  for  his  Hfe.  Henry  was  peaceably  to  follow  him.  The  arrange- 
ment might  have  been  cut  again  by  the  sword.  But  Eustace  immediately 
afterwards  died.  In  the  same  year  Stephen  followed  him,  and  Henry  H.  became 
King  of  England.  With  all  these  intricate  negotiations  the  future  martyr  was 
intimately  connected,  and  by  his  remarkable  talents  especially  recommended 
lumself  to  the  new  king." 

The  journeys  of  Theobald  and  Thomas  to  Rome,  whether  in  company 
or  not,  are  discussed  by  Mr,  Robertson  (p.  23),  but  a  fresh  Ught  has 
been  since  he  wrote  thrown  on  the  great  dispute  before  the  Papal 
Court  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  '*  Liber  Pontificalis,"  in  the  twentieth 
volume  of  Pertz.*  But  the  action  of  Thomas  comes  out  plainly  enough 
in  the  chronicle  of  Gervase :  the  point  to  be  poticed  is  that  Thomas 
did  much  to  secure  the  Crown  for  Henry,  but  that  he  did  it  in  a  way 
which  involved  the  fullest  acknowledgement  of  Papal  claims. 

Stephen  wished,  exactly  as  Henry  wished  afterwards,  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  son  by  having  him  crowned  in  his  lifetime.  Thomas, 
not  yet  Archdeacon  but  already  in  the  service  of  Theobald,  suggested 
the  argument  that  the  coronation  could  not  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  Pope.  Now  this  act  on  the  part  of  Thomas  is  one 
which  it  is  very  important  to  set  forth  fully  and  clearly,  though  cer- 
tainly its  clear  and  full  setting  forth  is  not  convenient  for  Mr.  Fronde's 
argument.  Thomas,  at  this  stage,  while  still  in  the  service  of  Theo- 
bald, appears  in  two  characters,  as  an  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  claims 
and  as  a  supporter  of  the  Angevin  succession.  Neither  of  these  sides 
of  him  should  be  passed  by  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  man. 
But  neither  of  them  falls  in  with  the  impression  which  it  is  needful 
for  Mr.  Fronde's  purpose  to  convey. 

On  the  position  of  Thomas  as  being  at  this  stage  an  assert  or  of 
ecclesiastical  claims  I  shall  speak  at  a  later. stage  in  connexion  mth 
his  appointment  to  the  chancelloi-ship.  But  the  personal  importance 
of  Thomas  at  this  time,  and  the  part  which  he  had  already  taken  in 
affairs,  are  things  to  be  insisted  on.  Mr.  Froude  himself  states  them 
clearly  enough,  though  in  a  general  kind  of  way : — 

"  With  all  these  intricate  negotiations  the  future  martyr  was  intimately  con- 
nected, and  by  his  remarkable  talents  especially  recommended  himself  to  the 
new  king.  No  one  called  afterwards  to  an  important  position  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  acquainting  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  characters  of 
the  principal  actors  in  it."  f 

•  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  v.  p.  325. 

t  Mr.  Froude  here  has  a  singular  note : — "  Very  strange  things  were  continuaUy 
Ittppening.     In  1154  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  poisoned  in  the  Eucharist  bj  some  of 

Idg  clergy Becket  could  not  fail  to  have  heard  of  this  piece  of  yillanj,  and 

tobaTe  made  his  own  reflections  upon  it."  This  is  a  little  dark.  Does  Mr.  Froude  mean 
thit  Thomas  thought  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  good  thing  that  Saint  William  was  put 
<^  of  the  way,  because  it  opened  the  way  to  his  own  first  great  promotion  ?  These 
"^QRM  of  poffloning  are  always  very  doubtful.  But  in  Mr.  Fi*oude*s  way  of  speaking, 
^ixxe  18  a^Un  one  of  those  little  touches  which  speak  so  much  to  those  who  Imow  the 
^W  Snint  William  is  to  kim  simply  the  *' Archbishop  of  York;"  the  name  has  no 
^^M.  meajung  for  him.  And  a  still  smaller  straw  shows  the  way  of  the  wind : 
"WiOehnTis"  becomes  "Wil^elmus." 
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Perfectly  true ;  but,  as  usual,  Mr.  Froude  goes  on  to  give  everything 
a  false  colouring.  He  adds :  "  If  his  services  were  valuable,  his  reward 
was  magnificent."  Ho  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  vast  mass  of 
Church  preferment  held  by  Thomas,  and  again  adds  :  *'  It  is  notice- 
able that  afterwards,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  in  which  he  earned  his 
saintship,  he  was  so  far  from  looking  back  with  regret  on  this  accumu- 
lation of  preferments  that  he  paraded  them  as  an  evidence  of  his  early 
consequence."  Now  this  is  a  most  unfair  comment,  as  Mr.  Fronde's 
own  note  is  quite  enough  to  show.  Mr.  Robertson  puts  the  case  much 
more  fairly.  He  says  that  Thomas,  "  when  afterwards  reproached  as  if 
he  had  owed  everytliing  to  favour  of  Henry  II.,  could  fairly  reply  by 
mentioning  the  large  pluralities  which  he  had  held  before  entering  the 
royal  service."  This  reference  to  Thomas'  pluralities  is  found  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Gilbei-t  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  in  answer 
to  one  which  had  come  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
of  England.*  The  Bishops,  or  at  least  Gilbei-t,  tell  the  Primate  that 
the  King  had  raised  him  from  a  poor  and  mean  estate  to  glory  and 
power,  first  as  Chancellor,  then  as  Archbishop.t  Thomas  answers  that 
he  was  not  so  veiy  poor  when  he  entered  the  King's  service  ;  as  hold- 
ing the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  ihe  provostship  of  Beverley,  and 
other  churches  and  prebends,  he  was  not  at  all  badly  off"  in  this  world'e 
wealth ;  and,  as  for  his  birth,  he  was  the  son  of  citizens  of  London  of 
good  reputation  and  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  rank.J  It  is  as  hard 
to  see  *'  parade  "  in  this  answer  as  it  is  to  see  "  contrivance  "  in  the 
introduction  to  Theobald.  It  would  not  have  been  hard,  on  Mr.  Froude'a 
own  showing,  to  have  pleaded  direct  and  important  services  done  to 
the  King.  But  Thomas  simply  answers  the  innnediate  charge,  and 
instead  of  parade,  he  certainly  makes  less  of  his  birth  than  he  might 
have  done.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  expresses  no  '*  regret "  for 
"  this  accunmlation  of  preferments  ;"  but,  for  the  particular  purpose  in 
hand,  such  regret  would  have  been  out  of  place.  Gilbert  says,  "  You 
owe  everything  to  the  King,  who  raised  you  from  poverty  to  wealth." 
Thomas  answers,  '*I  do  not  owe  everything  to  the  King;  for  I  was  a 

•  See  the  letters  in  Giles,  vi.  1S7 ;  iii.  2i^G.  Gamier  (iii.  116)  gives  most  curious  versions 
in  his  French  rime. 

f  *•  Insedit  alte  cunctorum  montibus,  quani  benijjrnus  vobis  dominiis  noster  rex 
exstiterit,  in  quiim  vos  gloriam  ab  exili  provuxerit,  et  in  familiarem  gratiam  tarn  lata  ▼©» 
mente  suscepcrit,  ut  dominationis  sua:  locii,  (^ute  a  boreali  oceano  ad  Pyrenueum  usque 
porrtcta  sunt,  adeo  potestati  vestra?  cuncta  subj«.'oorit,  ut  in  his  solum  hos  beatos  reputa- 
ret  opinio,  qui  in  vestris  poteraut  oculis  compluoere."  This  means  the  chanceUorship : 
the  letter  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  archbishopric. 

X  **  Congeris  et  statuis  ante  oculos  nostros  beueticia  nobis  a  domino  nostro  rege  collatar 
et  de  exili  me  cominemoras  ad  summa  proveotum.  Ut  autem  his  aliquantisper  respon- 
deam,  in  insipientia  mca  tamen,  de  quam  exili  x>uta6  ?  Si  temx)us,  quo  me  in  niiDisterio 
suo  prsestituit,  respicias,  archidiaconatus  Cantuarias  prsepositm-a  Buverlaci,  plurinud 
eoclesise,  pifcbendui  uonnulla\  alia  etiam  non  pauca,  quse  nominis  mei  erant  posscflsio 
tunc  tomporis,  adeo  tenuem,  ut  dicis,  quantum  ad  ea  qua?  mundi  sunt,  contradicunt  me 
fuisse.  Quod  si  ad  generis  mei  radicem  et  progenitorcs  meos  intenderis,  elves  quidani 
fuerunt  Londonienses,  in  medio  concivium  suorum  habitantes  sine  querela,  nee  omnino 
infimi."  (He  goes  on  with  a  discourse  on  the  indifference  of  high  or  low  birth.)  Fart  oC 
this  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude  with  a  few  slight  improvements  of  the  text. 
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rich  man  when  I  entered  his  service."  Surely  this  is  quite  answer 
enough  for  the  matter  in  hand.  He  answers  a  misstatement  of  fact, 
and  was  in  nowise  called  on  to  mount  the  stool  of  repentance  then 
and  there. 

But  this  matter  of  Thomas'  pluralities  calls  for  a  little  further  mention. 
Mr.  Froude  simply  caught  at  it  because  he  thought  it  would  tell,  and 
confuted  himself  by  his  own  reference.  Mr.  Robertson  too,  unlike 
most  biographers,  enjoys  a  dig  at  the  subject  of  his  biography ;  but, 
unlike  Mr.  Froude,  he  takes  care  that  his  digs  shall  come  within  the 
range  of  fact  and  of  a  kind  of  formal  fairness.  He  says,  with  perfect 
truth, 

"  The  circumstance  that  he  was  only  a  deacon  was  no  hindrance  to  the 
accumulation  of  benefices  on  him  :  for  in  those  days  a  prosperous  ecclesiastic 
would  seem  to  have  regarded  his  parishes  merely  as  sources  of  income,  while 
he  complacently  devolved  the  care  of  each  on  some  ill-paid  priest.  Nor,  when 
Becket  afterwards  appeared  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  did  he  make  any 
attempt  to  remedy  this,  which  to  modern  apprehensions  may,  perhaps,  seem 
the  most  crying  abuse  of  all." 

To  modem  apprehensions  it  certainly  does  seem  a  very  crying 
abuse.  One  must  doubt  about  saying  "  the  most  crying  abuse  of  all." 
That  Thomas  had,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  exemption,  to  endure  such  a 
wretch  as  Clarembald  almost  at  his  own  gates  was  surely  a  more 
crying  abuse  still.  But  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  our  modern  appre- 
hensions should  look  at  it  as  a  very  crying  abuse.  It  was  equally 
natural  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  while  a  few  saints  or  satirists 
declaimed  against  the  practice,  the  average  conscience,  lay  or  clerical, 
should  not  look  at  it  with  any  particular  horror.  It  is  quite  possible — 
I  know  of  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other — that  Thomas  may  never 
have  looked  back  with  regret  on  his  accumulation  of  preferments, 
except  so  far  as  they  would  go  in  the  lump  to  make  up  part  of  that 
worldly  life  which  he  held  himself  to  have  cast  aside.  The  feeling  on 
these  matters,  as  a  general  feeling,  is  a  very  modern  one,  and  it  is  a 
growing  one.  It  is  whispered  that  some  extreme  reformers  of  our 
own  day  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  canons  of  Canterbury  should 
not  hold  professorships  away  from  Canterbury.  Even  within  this 
century  men  did  not  look  back  with  regret  on  an  accumulation  of 
preferment,  small  as  compared  with  that  of  Thomas,  but  which  would 
certainly  startle  our  generation.  In  Dursley  church  in  Glouces- 
tershire is  the  epitaph  of  a  prosperous  ecclesiastic,  who  was  Rector 
of  Dursley,  Vicar  of  some  other  place,  and  Curate,  of  course  Per- 
petual Curate,  of  Stroud,  and  who  for  so  many  years  "discharged 
the  duties  of  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  clergy."  If  the 
venerable  man  himself  regretted  his  pluralities,  it  is  clear  that  his 
admirers  did  not.  A  century  earUer  the  cathedral  church  of  Oxford 
received  the  remains  of  one  of  its  Deans — the  famous  Dr.  Fell,  whom 
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somebody  did  not  like — who,  according  to  his  epitaph,  "  hiiic  tantas 
plus  quam  par  provinciaB,  episcopatum  una  Oxoniensem  feliciter  admin- 
istravit."  A  httle  earher  again  Laud  and  Williams,  rivals  something  like 
our  Thomas  and  Roger,  almost  equalled  the  standard  of  Thomas 
himself.  Williams  was  mockingly  said  to  be  "a  diocese  in  himself;*' 
he  held  at  once  every  kind  of  office  from  Bishop  to  parish  priest.  And 
so  we  could  carry  our  catena  back  to  Thomas'  own  day.  If  Thomas 
did  not  regret  his  own  pluralities,  if  he  did  not  attempt  to  reform  the 
pluraUties  of  othei-s,  it  simply  shows  that  on  this  point  his  conscience 
was  not  enlightened  beyond  the  average  enlightenment  of  his  own  age 
and  of  many  much  later  ages. 

But  we  must  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter.     The  strict  eccle- 
siastical theory  always  condemned  pluralities :    a  few  zealous  men 
denounced  them  in  all  ages.      But  it  was  in  the  natural  course  of 
human  affairs  that  the  practice  of  pluralities  should  meet  with  a  good 
deal  of  toleration  in  the  twelfth  century.     The  matter  has  often  been 
explained  :*  but,  as  Mr.  Froude  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the 
exact  state  of  things,  it  is  needful  to  explain  it  once  again.     The 
practice  of  plurahties  was  one  side  of  that  general  system  of  seculari- 
zation, and  specially  feudaUzation,  of  the  Chmrch,  which  was  one 
great  feature  of  the  times,  and  some  features  of  which  system  it  was 
one  great  object  of  Henry  to  enforce.     We  keep  traces  of  the  feeling 
out  of  which  it  arose  whenever  we  speak  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  as 
a  "benefice"  or  a  "living."     Those  words  are  now  confined  to  eccle- 
siastical offices,  and  to  one  class  of  ecclesiastical  offices.     But  "  bene- 
ficium  "  once  meant  a  temporal  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  possession. 
It  was  sometimes  hinted  that  the   Empire  itself  was  a   benefice — a 
benefice  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     A  benefice,  in  short,  is 
any  feudal  holding,  and  among  ecclesiastical  prefemientfl  the  word  is 
applied  with  greater  accuracy  to  the  higher  offices,  which  are  now 
seldom  so  spoken  of,  than  to  the  lower,  which  the  word  now  com- 
monly means.     A  "  benefice,"  a   "  living,"  is  an  ecclesiastical  office 
looked  at  from  its  temporal  side,  as  can-ying  with  it  certain  temporal 
profits.   In  the  older  view,  the  higher  and  truer  view,  the  view  to  which 
we  have  now  come  back,  the  office  and  its  duties  come  first.     The 
holder  of  the  office  is  first  of  all  bound  to  discharge  its  duties,  when- 
ever possible,  in  his  o^vn  person.     The  temporal  profits  of  the  office 
are  not  so  much  payment  for  the  duties  done  as  a  maintenance  while 
he  does  them.     In  tliis  view  there  is  no  room  for  plurahties ;  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  no  man  should  undertake  any  office  of  which  he  cannot 
himself  discharge  the  duties.   But  in  days  when  feudal  notions  affected 
everything,  when  the  feudal  character  of  at  least  the  higher  Church 
preferment  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  civil  rulers,  when  the  endow- 

*  I  have  said  something  on  this  head  at  toI.  t.  p.  502  of  the  History  of  the  NonnaD 
Conquest.    I  believe  that  I  was  first  led  to  understand  this  view  of  the  case  by  a  ] 
in  Dr.  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  bat  I  have  not  the  volume  at  hand  here. 
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ments  of  ecclesiastical  offices  were  turned  into  "  beneficia  "  or  feudal 
holdings,  another  way  of  looking  at  such  matters  naturally  prevailed. 
The  ecclesiastical  benefice  came  to  be  looked  at  very  much  as  the 
temporal  benefice  was  looked  at.    In  the  case  of  the  temporal  benefice 
there  were  duties,   commonly  mihtaiy,   attached  to  the  possession. 
But  the  benefice  came  first ;  the  duties  were  attached  to  the  benefice 
rather  than  the  benefice  to  the  duties.     So  that  the  duties  were  dis- 
charged, it  was  not  necessary  that  the  holder  of  the  benefice  should 
always  discharge  them  in  person.  King  Henry  of  all  men,  the  inventor 
of  scutage,  was  perfectly  willing  to  allow  such  duties  to  be  done  by 
deputy.     Consequently  neither  in  that  nor  in  any  age  have  men  felt 
any  scruple  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  temporal  benefices,  be 
those  benefices  kingdoms  or  simple   manoi*s,  or  estates  yet  smaller 
than  manors.     No  one  thought  of  blaming  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
because  he  was  also  Count  of  Anjou.    No  one  thinks  of  blaming  the 
lord  of  one  manor  because  he  is  lord  of  another  manor  as  well.     And 
when  ecclesiastical  offices  had   become  benefices,  when   they  were 
looked   at  as  being,    Uke  lay   benefices,   possessions   charged  with 
certain   duties,  it  seemed  to  follow  that,  provided  the  duties  were 
discharged,    it   did   not  matter   whether  they  were   discharged    in 
person   or   by   deputy.     Hence   again  it  seemed  to  follow  that,  as 
no  man  scrupled  to  heap  together  any  number  of  temporal  benefices, 
BO   there   was    no   reason    why   any  man   should    sciniple   to    heap 
together  any  number  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.    All  that  he  had  to 
do  was  to  see  that  the  duties  of  each  were  discharged  by  some  one 
or  other.    Thus  reformiug  bishops  do  not  absolutely  enforce  residence 
on  their  canons ;  they  attach  privileges  to  residence,  but  they  give 
each  canon  the  alteniative  of  residing  or  keeping  a  vicar.     This  helps 
us  to  see  something  of  the  real  state  of  things.     We  come  across 
occaadonal  notices  which  show  that  there  were  here  and  there  saintly 
men  who  imdertook  no  office  whose  duties  they  could  not  discharge 
in  person.     We  also  see  that  there  were  careless  men,  who  had  to  be 
compelled  even  to  provide   deputies  to  discharge   their   duties  for 
them.     The  average  conscience  of  the  time  was  fully  satisfied  if  the 
holder  of  several  benefices  provided  a  competent  person  to  do  the 
duties  of  each.  If  Thomas  did  this  at  Beverley  and  Otford,  and  wherever 
else  he  held  preferment,  he  would  not  reach  the  standard  either  of 
primitive   or  of  modem  morahty;    but  he   would  fully  satisfy  the 
morality  of  his  own  age.     In  fact  he  is  praised  at  a  somewhat  later 
time,  when  already  Chancellor,  because  he  did  not  help  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  much  more  largely.*    The  pluralities  of  Thomas 

•  W.  Kl.  Steph.  188.  "Omnes  vacantes  parochianas  ecclesias  villanim  et  castrorum 
potizit  habere;  nuUiis  enim  ei  advocatus  negare  auderet,  si  rogare  veUet ;  tanta  tamen 
animi  maffnitadine  vicit  ambitionem,  ut  pauperibus  sacerdotibus  et  clericis  perquirendi 
eodeaias  ulas  locum  toUere  prseoccupando  dedignaretur.  Magnanimrts  magna  potius  per 
qidrebat."  He  then  giyes  a  list  of  Thomas'  promotions,  temporal  and  spiritual,  bis- 
pTOTOstahip  of  Beverley ;  the  "donatio"  of  the  prebends  of  Hastings^  the  tower  of  London 
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are  an  undoubted  fact.  Mr.  Robertson's  remark  that  he  did  nothing 
to  reform  the  practice  of  pluralities  is  also  a  fact.  Mr.  Froude*8  con- 
jecture that  he  did  not  regret  his  own  plurahties  may  also  be  a  fact; 
we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  But  all  that  the  whole  matter 
proves  is  that  Thomas,  on  this  point,  at  this  stage  of  his  life,  had  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  conscience  of  his  time.  He  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  around  him. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  marked  stage  in  the  career  of  Thomas 
when  he  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  service  of 
the  King.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  more  at  large  of  the  objects  which 
Theobald  had  in  recommending  his  newly-appointed  Archdeacon  for 
the  office  of  the  King's  Chancellor,  of  the  measure  in  which  those 
objects  were  carried  out  or  disappointed,  and  of  the  light  which  this 
part  of  Thomas'  life  throws  on  his  general  character.  I  wish  here  to 
deal  with  his  character  as  touched  by  certain  particular  charges 
which  are  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Froude  during  his  administra- 
tion of  the  chancellorship. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Froude  draws  of  Thomas'  conduct  in  that 
office  is  one  against  which  it  is  needful  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
simple  truth.  Anything  more  monstrous  never  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  professed  to  be  narrating  facts.  In  any  one  else  one 
would  be  tempted  to  speak  of  foul  misrepresentation  and  shamelessly 
garbled  quotation.  Mr.  Froude  is  entitled  to  the  excuse  which  I  have 
made  for  him  already.  This  description  of  the  chancellorship  is 
doubtless  only  the  highest  instance  of  that  inherent  defect  which 
hinders  Mr.  Froude  from  ever  accurately  repeating  the  statements 
of  the  book  which  lies  before  him.  It  is  the  crowning  case  of 
an  ignorance  truly  invincible  of  the  man  and  the  times  of  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  write. 

I  must  quote  Mr.  Fronde's  charge  in  full : — 

"Of  his  administration  his  adoring  and  admiring  biographer,  the  monk 
Grim,  who  was  present  at  his  martyrdom,  draws  a  more  than  unfavomable  pic- 
ture and  even  charges  him  with  cmelty  and  ferocity.  '  The  persons  that  he 
«lew,'  says  Grim,  '  the  persons  that  he  robbed  of  ^their  property,  no  one  can 
enumerate.  'Attended  by  a  large  company  of  knights,  he  would  assail  whole 
cx)mmunitiea,  destroy  cities  and  towns,  villages  and  farms,  and,  without  remorse 
or  pity,  would  give  them  to  devouring  flames.' 

"  Such  words  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  demand  afterwards  made  that  he 
should  answer  for  his  proceedinp^s  as  Chancellor,  and  lend  a  new  meaning  to 
his  unwillingness  to  reply.  At  this  period  the  only  virtue  which  Grim  allows 
him  to  have  preserved  unsullied  was  his  chastity." 

He  then  adds  in  a  note  from  Edward  Grim's  text: — 

"Quantis  autem  necem,  quantis  rerum  omnium  proscriptionem  intnlerit,  quis 
enumeret?     Valida    namque  stipatus  militum  manu  civitates  aggressus  est. 

and  the  "  caatellaria  "  of  Ejo,  with  the  services  of  the  knights  attached  to  them>  and  the 
CBBt\e  of  Berkhampstead.  Elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  as  Dean  of  Hastings.  Was  he 
Dean  with  the  nomination  of  the  Prebendaries  ? 
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Delevit  urbes   et  oppida;  villas  et  pitedia  absque  miserationis  intuitu  voraci 
'Oonsompsit  incendio/* 

Mr.  Froude,  when  he  wi-ote  his  first  paper,  evidently  wished  his 

readers  to  believe  that  these  words  were  meant  as  a  description  of 

Thomas'  ordinary  behaviour  as  Chancellor  in  England.     He  would 

have  us  call  up  a  picture  of  the  great  royal  official  going  about 

through  the  land,  and  carrying  havoc  and  destruction  into  every 

<X)mer,  at  his  own  pleasure  and  seemingly  out  of  sheer  delight  in  the 

work.     He  even  insinuates  that  it  was  for  deeds  of  that  kind,  not  for 

mere  reckonings  of  money,  that  ho  was — somewhat  tardily — called  on 

to  acconnt  at  Northampton.     Mr.  Froude  has  copied  his  extract  right 

as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  he  leaves  out  all  that  goes  before  and  that  goes 

after.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  other  narratives  which  would  have 

thrown  Kght  on  the  passage ;  he  altogether  leaves  out  in  his  own 

narrative  a  most  important  part  of  Thomas'  life  which  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  Edward  Grim  really  had  in  his  eye.      Edward   records 

Thomas*  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  and  his  power  and  favour 

with  the  King.     He  goes  off  into  a  moral  discourse  on  the  danger  and 

temptations  of  such  high  places  and  how  men  are  thereby  often  led 

into   sin.     I  must  give  what   follows  at  length,  Mr.  Fronde's   short 

extract  coming  in  the  middle  : — 

"  Sanctus  Thomas  ante  cancellariara  quara  innocenter,  quam  sine  querela  priora 

tempora  transegerit  in  imo  positus,  sermo  superior  explanavit,  nunc  autem 

locatus  in  sublimi  quantiB  audacia?,  quantiB  fuerit  prajsumptionis  difficile  dictu. 

Quantis   enim  necem,   quantis  rerum   omnium   proscriptionem  intulerit,  quis 

eoumeret  ?  valida  namque  stipatua  militum  mami  civitates  aggressus  est,  delevit 

urbes  et  oppida,  villas  et  pr^edia  absque  miserationis  intuitu  voraci  consurapsit 

incendio,  et  inimicis  domim  sui  undecunque  imurgerent^  intolerahilem  se  exhibebaU 

Dentque  quern  unquam  timehat  offenders  ut  regis  satisfticeret  I'otis  pareret  imperiis  ? 

Sed  in  his  omnibus  (licet  aliter  aliqui   aestimaverunt)  corpore  castus,  corde 

hnmilis,  sed  inter  humiles,   nam   inter  pot^ntes  potentior  ipse  ac   sublimior 

apparebat :  nullus  eo  discretior,  nemomimiticentior  nee  ipso  pnidentior  habebatur, 

panperibus  absque   sestimatione  necessaria  ministrabat,  sed  ita  onmia  dona 

gratisB  exteriori  fastu  velabantur,  ut  nemo  nisi  pro  seculi  jx)mpa  hunc  ipsum, 

etiam  quum  archiepiscopus  esset,  putaverit  accitasse.     Tantam  quoqne  gratiam 

adeptus  est  a  rege  et  regno  univeraOy  ut  hos  solum  beatos  reputaret  opinio,  qui  in 

ejus  oculis  complacere  et  regis  consiliario  et  cancellario  obsecundare  in  aliquo 

potuissent." 

Now  the  words  out  of  this  passage  which  Mr.  Froude  has  picked 
out  for  quotation  are  certainly  a  little  startling,  even  as  they  stand  ; 
but  read  along  with  the  context  they  are  considerably  less  startling 
than  they  seem  when  they  stand  alone  in  Mr.  Fronde's  note.  And  the 
original  words,  even  as  Mr.  Froude  quotes  them,  are  again  less  start- 
ling than  the  English  into  which  his  singular  fashion  of  translation 
changes  them.  "Necem  et  renmi  omnium  proscriptionem  inferre,"  may 
sometimes  be  the  duty  either  of  a  judge  or  of  a  warrior;  it  is  a  different 
^natter  from  "slaying"  and  "robbing  persons  of  all  their  property," 
"which  is  what  Mr.  Froude  substitutes  for  it.  Then  again,  while  Mr. 
Fronde  clearly  wishes  us  to  beUeve  that  Thomas  slew,  robbed,  and 

Yoii.  xxxn.  K 
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burned  at  his  own  free  will,  the  words  which  I  have  put  in  italioB 
show  that  it  was  at  least  done  only  to  the  King's  enemies.  Moreover, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  if  not  because  of  all  this,  Thomas  won  the 
favour,  not  only  of  the  King  but  of  the  whole  kingdom, .  which  he 
would  hardly  have  won,  if  he  had  been  a  common  robber,  murderer, 
and  house-burner.  Still,  taken  alone,  the  passage  would  be  startling; 
it  is  an  odd  description  even  of  a  Chancellor,  much  more  of  an  Arch- 
deacon. But,  consideiing  all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  the 
chancellorship,  and  considering  the  rhetorical  way  in  which  the  pas- 
sage is  brought  in,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  refer,  not  to 
anything  done  by  Thomas  in  England,  not  to  anything  done  by  him 
strictly  in  his  character  of  Chancellor,  but  to  his  military  exploits  in 
the  war  of  Toulouse.*  Edward  Grim  laments  that  the  temptations 
of  power  and  high  office  led  Thomas,  churchman  as  he  was,  to  forget 
all  ecclesiastical  rule  and  to  take  a  pai*t  in  the  bloody  work  of  a  soldier* 
The  censure  is  perfectly  just ;  but  it  is  made  on  altogether  different 
grounds  from  those  into  which  Mr.  Froude  has  so  oddly  twisted  it. 
But  the  strangest  thing  is  that  of  the  war  of  Toulouse,  so  important 
an  episode  in  every  way  in  the  history  of  this  stage  of  Henry's  reign, 
Mr.  Froude  seems  never  to  have  heard.     He  says  indeed  : — 

"  The  anomalous  relations  of  the  King*  with  Lewis  the  Seventh,  whose  vmssal 
he  was  for  his  continental  domuiions,  while  he  was  his  superior  in  power, 
were  breaking  continually  into  quarrels,  and  sometimes  into  war." 

As  usual,  Mr.  Froude  misses  the  special  point '  of  the  case.  The 
specially  anomalous  relations  between  Lewis  and  Henry  consisted,  not 
merely  in  the  fact  that  the  vassal  was  more  powerful  than  the  lord, 
but  in  the  much  more  unusual  fact  that  both  the  duchy  and  the  duchess 
of  Aquitaine  had  been  so  strangely  transferred  from  the  lord  to  the 
vassal.    But  it  is  odd,  especially  in  deaUng  with  the  life  of  Thomas,  to 

*  The  exploits  of  Thomas  in  the  war  of  Toulouse  are  described  at  the  gp^eateat  lenffth 
hy  William  Fitz-Stephen  (200,  201),  from  whom  we  get  the  account  of  his  single  oomut 
with  the  French  knight.  But  the  account  most  worth  notice  is  that  given  by  Ghonier 
( 13).  The  French  writer  says  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  Chancellor  warring  agaijiBt 
his  countrymen.  As  in  so  many  ether  places  his  account  and  that  of  Edward  (Snm,  have 
a  singular  agreement,  so  here  also  we  have  words  which  are  very  like  those  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  misinterpreted : — 

"  De  chevalers  vassals  grant  mesnies  tcnoit, 
Et  duns  et  livreisuns  richement  lur  doneit, 
Kotereus  et  archers  et  serganz  reteneit ; 
Forferre  les  menout  et  grantment  mesfeseit. 
Les  enemis  le  Bei  mult  durement  greveit. 

Par  assaut  prist  chastens,  motes  et  fermetez, 
Et  burs  et  viles  arst,  et  assailli  citez, 
Sur  le  destrer  esteit  del  boen  haubert  armez ; 
Taut  k'il  en  fu  sovent  mult  durement  grevez. 
Par  sajetes  le  fist,  ke  il  ne  fust  nafrez. 

En  Gascuing^e  fu-il  lung  tens  pur  g^erreier. 
As  Gaacuns  i  kovint  de  lur  chastens  lesser. 
En  Normendie  r*out  sun  seinur  g^rant  mester, 
Et  jo  Tvi  sor  Franceis  plusur  feiz  dievaudher. 
De  ses  bensuignes  fist  le  Bei  mult  arauncer." 

So  also  Boger^  102.    Herbert^  20. 
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dur  over  the  war  of  Toulouse  in  this  fashion.  It -is  a  war  remark- 
able in  two  ways,  that  so  Uttle  came  of  it  directly,  and  that  so 
much  came  of  it  indirectly.  In  our  constitutional  history  it  marks 
a  memorable  epoch,  as  the  time  when  personal  miUtaiy  service  was 
dispenfied  with  for  a  scutage.  In  that  constitutional  change  doubtless 
bo&  Henry  and  Thomas  had  a  hand ;  it  is  a  highly  important  feature 
in  what  we  may  call  their  joint  administration ;  but  Mr.  Froude  has 
not  a  word  to  say  about  it.  In  the  personal  character  both  of  Henry 
and  Thomas  the  incidents  of  the  war  bring  out  new  features.  Henry 
did  not  scrapie  to  wage  war  against  his  lord,  to  lay  waste  his  ter- 
ntorieB  and  those  of  his  alUes,  to  do  all  tiie  damage  to  his  and  their 
sabjects  which  is  involved  in  warfare  at  any  time,  and  which,  as 
Edward  Grim's  description  brings  before  us,  was  involved  in  a  yet 
more  frightful  degree  in  the  warfare  of  those  times.  But  he  did 
scrapie  directly  to  bear  arms  against  his  lord  in  his  own  person. 
When  King  Lewis  was  in  the  city  of  Toulouse,  Duke  Henry  could  not 
bring  himself  to  assault  the  city.  Chancellor  Thomas  did  not  enter 
iato  the  layman's  point  of  honour ;  had  Henry  listened  to  him  and  not 
to  others,  he  would  not  have  passed  by  a  favourable  miUtary  oppor- 
tunity for  an  assault.*  There  was  nothing  miUtary  in  Thomas'  earlier 
education ;  yet  in  this  war  he  appeared  as  a  great  captain,  leading  a 
large  force  both  feudal  and  mercenary,  and  his  followers  are  said  to 
have  been  among  the  best  troops  in  bis  master's  army.  And  he 
showed  himself  not  only  a  captain,  but  also  something  of  a  knight- 
errant.  He  met  the  French  knight  Ingelram  of  Trie  in  siQgle  combat, 
charged  him,  lance  in  rest,  unhorsed  him,  and  carried  off  his  destrier 
as  a  prize.  This  opens  to  us  a  new  side  in  Thomas'  character.  It  is 
one  which  we  may  approve  or  condemn  as  we  think  good ;  but  it  is  a 
third  side  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chancellor  and  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. To  my  mind  all  three  sides  fit  very  easily  into  one  another ; 
but  Mr.  Froude  leaves  out  this  one  altogether,!  in  order  to  represent 
Chancellpr  Thomas  as  an  habitual  disturber  of  the  peace  in  liis  own 
country. 

The  chancellorship  of  Thomas  is  so  important  a  stage  in  the  liistory 
of  Thomas,  of  Henry,  and  indeed  of  Englaoid,  it  is  so  utterly  and 

*  W.  Pil.  Steph.  200.  He  pronounces  the  King's  scruple  to  have  been  "  vana  super- 
sUtio  et  renrerentia." 

t  Kr.  Froode  hardly  mends  matters  when  in  a  later  paper  {Nineteenth  Century,  p.  S44) 
lie  comes  hack  to  his  passage  from  Edward  Grim  after  &is  fasnion : — 

"  Grim,  perhax>s,  when  accusing  him  of  rapine  and  murder^  was  referring  to  a  sup- 
pmnon  oi  a  distarbance  in  Aquitfune,  not  to  an j  special  act  of  which  he  was  guilty  in 
£&gland;  but  the  unsparing  ruthlessness  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion  was  an 
indication  of  the  disposition  which  was  displayed  in  all  that  he  did>  and  he  was  wise 
in  anticipating  enqmry." 

This  does  k^k  as  if  some  glimmering  of  the  state  of  the  case  had  made  its  way  into 
Vr.  FroudeTs  mind  in  the  time  that  passed  between  writing  the  two  papers.  But  suppression 
of  a  distnrbMice  in  Aquitaine  is  a  Tery  odd  way  of  detoribing  a  war  waged  agamst  King 
^^^  at  Toulouse,  and  Mr.  Froude  stiU  sticks  to  his  strange  notion  that  the  accounts 
*>^«d  lor  at  Korthampton  had  something  to  do  witii  deeds  of  rapine  and  murder,  and 
"wi  Bfflply  with  sums  of  money. 

K  2 
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scandalously  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Froude,  that  I  must  now  do  some- 
thing more  than  point  out  Mr.  Froude's  particular  perversions  of 
truth.  I  must  attempt  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  work  which  as 
Chancellor  he  had  to  do,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  it. 
If  I  feel  any  zeal,  any  partisanship  in  the  matter,  it  is  at  this  stage. 
I  claim  justice  for  every  man,  even  for  martyred  Archbishops;  I  claim 
that  the  actions  of  eveiy  man,  in  whatever  age  and  of  whatever 
order,  should  be  described  as  they  happened,  and  not  as  the  fancy 
of  a  man  bent  on  running  down  that  age  or  that  order  may  find  that 
it  suits  his  purpose  to  describe  them.  But  for  Thomas  the  Chancellor 
I  ask  more.  He  is  not  only  foully  slandered  in  Mr.  Froude's  imaginaiy 
picture — I  was  going  to  write  "  caricature,"  but  there  is  not  even  the 
likeness  of  caricature — but  I  doubt  whether  he  has  ever  had  full 
justice  done  to  him  anywhere.  As  I  have  already  said,  his  later  career 
has  overshadowed  his  earUer.  A  fame  which  is  partly  factitious  has 
robbed  him  of  a  fame  which  was  truer  and  better  deserved.  I  could 
be  well  ple€U9ed  to  leave  sacerdotalists  and  anti-sacerdotalists  to  dispute 
over  the  body  of  the  Archbishop,  if  I  can  only  win  his  true  place  in 
English  history  for  the  man  who  was  the  most  striking  embodiment 
of  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English  on  English  ground,  who  in 
his  own  day  brought  back  peace  and  order  to  a  troubled  reahn,  and 
who  has  left  the  personal  impress  of  his  administrative  power  on 
several  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  our  country. 

The  state  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  the 
Second  is  described  by  Mr.  Froude  in  a  passage  of  about  twenty  lines, 
of  which  four  at  the  outside  are  devoted  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  that  particular  time : — 

"  The  state  of  England  itself  demandeil  his  [Henry's]  first  attention.  The 
usurpation  of  SteplionTiad  left  behind  it  a  legacy  of  disorder.  The  authority  of 
the  Crown  had  been  shaken.  The  barons,  secure  beliind  the  walls  of  their 
castles,  limited  their  obedience  to  their  incUnatioiis." 

Then  comes  a  discourse  on  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  exemption 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  containing  very  much  which  nobody  can 
doubt  about  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  which  was  not  exactly  the 
thing  which  would  first  come  into  the  head  of  a  reformer  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  doubtless  needful,  as  Henry  presently 
found,  to  bring  the  clergy  under  the  full  control  of  the  temporal  law; 
but  there  was  something  else  to  be  done  first.  It  was  needful  first  of 
all  to  give  back  to  the  temporal  law  power  enough  to  control  any- 
body. The  "  usurpation  "  of  Stephen  is  the  kind  of  talk  to  which 
scholars  have  long  bidden  farewell  ;*  his  personal  perjury  does  not  here 
concern  us :  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  as  well  known  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  in  the  twelfth.  But  to  say  that  **  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  had  been  shaken  "  is  a  ludicrously  inadequate  description  of  the 

*  I  have  gone  fully  in  to  the  question  of  Stephen's  claim  in  Appendix  BD  of  my  flfth' 
Tolume. 
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nineteen  years'  anarohy.  Has  Mr.  Fronde  never  so  much  as  read  the 
picture  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  some  scraps  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  every  child's  history  t  As  for  "  the  barons  secure 
behind  the  walls  of  their  castles,"  the  great  King  and  the  great 
Chancellor  were  coming  to  put  an  end  to  all  security  of  that  kind. 
Instead  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  being  merely  shaken,  all  authority 
of  every  kind,  save  one,  had  vanished.  The  Church  alone  kept  up  the 
fiuntest  shadow  of  law.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  Stephen's  day, 
ecclesiastical  claims  grew.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  endured  to  see 
appeals  constantly  made  to  Rome,  and  to  see  ecclesiastical  synods  at 
home  take  upon  themselves  to  bestow  the  crown  of  England.  When 
aQ  was  violence,  when  no  sovereign,  King  or  Empress,  could  enforce 
obedience,  the  Pontiff  far  away  ceased  to  be  looked  on  as  the  insatiable 
spoiler  of  England's  wealth ;  he  seemed  rather  the  sublime  and  dimly 
seen  embodiment  of  that  reign  of  law  which  had  passed  away  from  our 
own  shores.  When  the  assemblies  of  the  nation  ceased  to  be  held, 
when  there  was  no  power  to  enact  or  to  administer  the  temporal  law 
of  England,  men  were  disposed  to  hail  something  of  a  substitute  in 
the  synods  of  the  Church  and  in  the  law  which  still  kept  up  some 
measure  of  life  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  Whatever  the 
^iritual  powers  did,  they  did  not  work  the  kind  of  horrors  which  were 
done  by  the  "  devils  and  evil  men  "  who  filled  the  castles.  A  great 
part  of  the  history  of  Henry's  reign  is  unintelligible,  imless  we  under- 
stand how  in  the  days  when  the  royal  power  had  vanished,  when 
violent  men  did  what  was  good  in  their  own  eyes,  peaceable  men 
cherished  the  Church  and  its  jurisdiction  as  the  only  source  whence 
ought  like  justice  or  mercy  was  to  be  had.  Mr.  Froude  not  only  passes, 
all  this  by,  but  he  slurs  over  the  horrors  of  the  anarchy ;  he  leaves 
out  the  great  work  of  King  and  Chancellor  in  bringing  back  peace 
and  order.  The  one  evil  that  he  has  eyes  for  is  the  claim  of  the  clergy 
for  exemption  from  temporal  jurisdiction.  This,  I  again  most  fully 
admit,  was  a  great  evil.  In  1164  it  might  fairly  be  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  time.  My  present  proposition  is  that  it  was  not, 
as  Mr.  Froude  would  have  his  readers  think,  the  greatest  evil  of  the- 
time  ten  years  earUer. 

Let  us  compare  with  Mr.  Froude's  picture  the  doubtless  rhetorical, 
almost  poetical,  picture  of  a  contemporary.  We  may  take  off  some- 
thing from  his  rhetoric  or  poetry.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  be  specially 
eloquent  on  the  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Froude  is  specially  eloquent. 
But  he  helps  us  to  some  details  of  work  which  had  to  be  done,  and 
work  which  was  done,  about  which  Mr.  Froude  has  not  a  word  to  say. 
I  do  not  undertake  Uterally  to  translate  William  Fitz-Stephen's  account 
of  the  restoration  of  peace;*  but  I  will  try  fairly  to  give  its  substance. 

In  the  days  of  Stephen  then,  war  and  aU  its  ravages  had  carried 

•  W.  PU.  S.  186, 187. 
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havoc  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom.*  In  every  third  town- 
ship a  den  of  robbers,  called  a  castle,  had  been  set  up.  The  nobles  of 
the  land  were  driven  from  their  possessions ;  strangers,  Flemings  and 
other  mercenaries,  held  Kent  and  a  great  part  of  the  land.  After 
twenty  years  of  warfare,  confusion  had  become  so  great  that  no  man 
deemed  that  the  strangers  could  ever  be  driven  out,  that  peace  could 
ever  be  restored  and  the  realm  ever  brought  back  to  its  old  state 
of  order.  Such  a  change  seemed  hopeless  under  a  new  and  young 
King.  But  by  the  counsels  of  the  Chancellor,  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  good  men  of  the  realm  who  wished  for  the  blessings  of  peace, 
within  three  months  from  the  King's  coronation,  William  of  Yprea, 
who  occupied  Kent  by  force,  went  away  weeping;  all  the  Flemings 
crossed  the  sea,  bag  and  baggage  ;t  all  the  castles  through  England 
were  overthrown,}  except  the  ancient  towers  and  fortresses  which 
were  kept  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  The  Crown  of  England 
was  restored  to  its  authority  and  possessions,  and  those  who  had  lost 
their  lands  were  restored  to  the  rights  of  their  forefathers. 

Such  was  the  main  work  which  the  yoxmg  Henry — ^the  King  whom  all 
men  loved,  for  he  did  good  justice  and  made  pe.ace§ — ^hadto  do  as  soon 
as  he  foimd  himself  on  the  throne  which  was  secured  to  him  by  the 
compromise  with  Stephen.  And  in  that  work  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Thomas  the  Chancellor  was  his  rights-hand  man.  Mr.  Robertson,  after 
his  manner,  records  the  fact  with  perfect  truth,  but  he  does  not  so 
record  it  as  to  give  any  lively  impression.  ||  Mr.  Froude,  equally  after 
his  manner,  leaves  it  out  altogether.  He  had  chosen,  with  that  calm 
oblivion  of  fact  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  men  who 
have  taken  on  themselves  to  record  past  events,  to  say  that  "  Becket 
was  known  only  to  the  world  as  an  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical 
minister."T  He  had  chosen  to  describe  him  as  a  man  stained  with 
rapine  and  murder.  It  was  convenient  for  his  partisan  purposes  bo  to 
describe  him.  In  this  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Froude  never  sees  the  facts 
and  statements  which  prove  the  opposite  to  what  he  says.  They  are 
to  him  as  though  they  do  not  exist.  The  facts  form  no  part  of  his 
picture ;  the  statements  are  left  out,  even  if  they  immediately  follow 
words  which  he  himself  quotes.  Thomas  was,  for  party  purposes,  to 
be  described  as  an  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  minister.  Facts  were 
accordingly  dealt  with  so  as  to  produce  that  picture,  or  at  least  to 
produce  a  picture  of  unscrupulous  tyranny  of  some  kind.**    The  state- 

*  William  says  "  bellica  undique  clades  dessevisset."  The  Londoner,  in  giving  a 
description  which  was  true  for  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  may  have  forgotteQ  the 
comparative  exemption  of  the  northern  shires. 

t  "  CoUectis  impedimentis  et  armis :"  they  were  the  Circassians  and  Bashi-baioakB  of 
the  time. 

X  "  Castella  omnia  per  Angliam  eorruunt"  He  had  perhaps  the  walls  of  Jericho  in  his 
head. 

§  So  says  the  Peterfoerough  Chronicler  in  all  but  his  last  words. 

II   Pp.  28,  29.  %  NineUentK  Century,  p.  662. 

**  I  speak  thus,  because  Mr.  Froude's  picture  is  that  of  a  brigand  or  a  captain  of 
mercenaries  rather  than  that  of  a  minister  of  state  of  any  kind.    Fkunbard  in  one  age^ 
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ment  that  Thomas  was  beloved,  not  only  of  the  King  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  facts  which  show  how  he  came  to  win  that  love, 
find  no  place  in  the  story.  Mr.  Froude  no  doubt  does  all  this  under 
the  same  kind  of  unhappy  necessity  of  departing  from  his  authorities 
which  follows  him  in  all  matters  great  and  small.  When  he  leaves  out 
a  passage  which  tells  for  Thomas,  when  he  misinterprets  a  passage 
which  seems  to  tell  against  Thomas,  it  is  doubtless  by  the  same  ill  luck 
which  makes  him  say  William  when  his  book  says  Walter,  which  makes 
him  say  Tuesday  when  his  book  says  Monday.  But  those  who  have  not 
studied  this  peculiar  tendency  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  no  Jesuit,  as  Mr.  Whalley  may  conceive  a  Jesuit,  could  go 
farther  in  prudent  dealing  with  the  facts  that  tell  against  him  than  a 
writer  who  takes  up  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  only  because 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  who  takes  up  the  history  of  the  twelfth 
century  only  in  order  to  throw  scorn  on  a  theological  party  in  the 
nineteenth. 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  glance  at  the  description — it  is  almost  a  poem, 
or  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  an  idyll — which  William  Fitz-Stcphen 
gives  of  England  while  Henry  ruled  her  by  the  advice  of  Thomas.  No 
doubt  it  is  WnUam's  business  to  put  things  at  the  very  best ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  hear  counsel  on  both  sides.  When  King  and  Chancellor  then 
had  got  rid  of  the  Flemings  and  had  destroyed  the  castles — that  great 
work  which  had  always  to  be  done  whenever  order  was  restored  after 
confusion — the  brigands*  left  their  dens  in  the  woods ;  they  came  to 
the  towns,  to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks.'  The  lesser  thieves,  with  the  fear  of  the  gallows 
before  their  eyes,  betook  themselves  to  honest  labour,  to  the  tilth  of 
the  ground  or  to  mechanic  trades.  The  land  was  at  peace ;  other 
lands  bought  her  peaceful  wares,  while  weapons  of  war  were  no 
longer  wrought  in  England,  but  had  to  be  brought  in  from  other  lands. 
The  King  was  prosperous ;  his  people  were  rich ;  the  hills  were  tilled ; 
the  dales  were  thick  with  corn ;  the  fields  were  full  of  oxen  and  the 
folds  of  sheep.  Every  man  could  go  forth  safely  to  his  own  work  and 
labour;  merchants  could  without  fear  leave  the  shelter  of  the  walled 
towns  to  sell  their  wares  at  fairs  and  markets.  So  equable  was  the 
mle  of  those  days  that,  what  some  might  have  thought  a  doubtful 
blessing,  the  Jew  could  go  without  danger  to  demand  the  money 
which  he  had  lent  to  his  debtor.t  The  noble  kingdom  of  England 
put  on  a  new  life,  as  in  a  new  spring.  The  holy  Church  was  honoured; 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  given  to  worthy  men 

£iiip6on  and  Dudley  in  another,  were  xinscrupulous  and  tyrannical  ministers ;  but  we  do 
not  read  that  they  went  about  the  country,  burning  houses  and  kiUing  people.  Even  in 
the  oaae  of  Tliomas  ChromweU,  if  he  did  anything  of  the  kind,  it  was  in  Italy — ^perhaps  in 
the  Bnppreeaion  of  disturbances  there— certainly  not  in  England. 

•  William  oarefuUy  distinguishes  between  the  "  latrones/'  robbers  on  a  grand  scile, 
wiio  had  "nlTarom  latibula,"  and  the  mere  "  f  ures." 

t  "  Ezeont  seciiri  ab  urbibus  et  castris  ad  nundinas  negotiatores,  ad  creditores  re;:e« 
tendoe  JudeBi." 
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unstained  by  any  aimoniacal  payment.  No  wonder  that  the  ChanGoUor^ 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  young  King  who  had  wrought  all  this  change, 
enjoyed  the  highest  favour  with  all  classes;  clergy,  knighthood^ 
comnaons,  all  agreed  to  look  on  him  with  equal  good-will.* 

Such  is  the  poetic  description  given  by  Thomas'  Uveliest  biographer. 
But  a  search  into  the  more  sober  histories  of  the  time  will  folly  bear  out 
his  general  facts.  In  the  early  days  of  Henry  En  gland  was  brought  back 
from  utter  lawlessness  to  as  strict  an  administration  of  the  law  as  the 
state  of  society  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  allowed.  And  Thomas  th& 
Chancellor  was  the  chief  worker  in  the  change.  No  doubt  harsh  means 
were  needed  to  bring  it  about ;  more  eyes  and  hands  were  doubtless 
sacrificed  that  would  suit  modern  notions  of  humanity.  But  the  statute  ot 
the  elder  Henry  which  made  mutilation  the  punishment  of  wrongs  done 
to  the  people  by  the  King's  followers  was  put  forth  by  the  advice  oC 
Anselm.  K  Mr.  Froude  had  more  minutely  mastered  the  customs  of 
the  times,  he  might  have  given  us  a  thiilling  picture  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  tyrannical  Chancellor  going  about  the  country,  boring  out  an  eye 
here  and  cutting  off  a  hand  there,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  But,  by 
whatever  means,  with  whatever  degree  of  severity,  order  was  brought 
back,  and  it  was  by  Henry,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Thomas,  that  it 
was  brought  back.  That  fact  stands  out  plainly  in  English  history, 
though  with  the  disadvantage  that  not  only  is  the  minister,  as  usual^ 
overshadowed  by  the  King,  but  that  in  this  case  he  is  further  ovei^ 
shadowed  by  his  own  later  self.  But,  cast  away  Thomas  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  think  only  of  Thomas  the  Chancellor ;  and  surely  the  man  wEa 
was  foremost  in  bringing  back  peace  and  law  after  the  great  anarchy — 
that  anarchy  which  has  no  later  parallel — is  fully  entitled  to  one  ofi 
the  very  highest  places  in  the  bede-roU  of  illustrious  Englishmen. 

But  the  chancellorship  of  Thomas  is  not  memorable  only  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  after  the  anarchy.  The  administrative  and  legis* 
lative  work  of  Henry's  reign  began  while  Thomas  was  still  his  chief 
counsellor.  Henry  showed  in  after-times  that  he  could  go  on  with  the 
work  by  himself ;  but  it  was  while  Thomas  was  at  his  side  that  it 
began.  One  of  the  greatest  blows  to  feudalism  was  dealt  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  Henry  introduced  the 
practice  of  scutagcj  the  commutation  of  military  service  for  money*. 
With  this  money  the  King  hired  troops  for  his  foreign  wars.  Henry 
showed  at  a  later  time,  in  his  Assize  of  Arms,  that  no  king  was  more 

•  "  Cancellarii  summus  erat,  in  clero,  militia,  et  jwpulo  re^i,  favor."  This  is  one  of  the 
tiiousand  passages  which  tell  negatively  against  Thierry's  notion  of  a  long-abidinff  and 
hostile  distinction  between  Normans  and  Englishmen.  Had  such  feelings  existed,  had 
Thomas  or  anybody  else  been  the  representative  of  one  race  or  the  other,  now  wotdd  hare 
been  the  very  time  to  say  that  Thomas  won  the  love  of  both  *'  Saxons  and  Normaas,"  aa 
a  man  might  now  be  said  to  win  the  love  of  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  But  instead  of 
distinct  nations,  William  Fitz-Stephen  only  mentions  ranks  in  the  Sfune  nation.  Doubt- 
less, if  their  pedigrees  had  been  gone  into,  the  majority  of  the  "militia"  would ha've 
been  found  to  be  of  Norman,  the  vast  majority  of  the  "populus"  to  have  been  of  Engliilk 
desooit ;  but  it  was  simply  as  "  militia  **  and  "  populus  "  that  they  appeared  in  his  cijM, 
not  as  Norman  and  English. 
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oarefol  that  every  EngUshman,  of  whatever  rank,  ehould  be  ready, 
when  need  called,  to  serve  his  country  at  home  with  the  arms  befitting 
his  rank.  But  for  wars  beyond  sea,  the  great  nobles  might  come,  mer- 
eenaiiee  or  volunteers  might  come ;  but  King  Henry  would  not  drag 
the  country  gentleman,  the  citizen,  or  the  yeoman  from  his  home 
against  his  wUl.*  That  anti-feudal  policy  which  was  hereditary  in  our 
kings,  since  the  Conqueror  dealt  the  greatest  of  all  blows  to  feudalism 
at  Salisbury,  was  here  ably  seconded  by  Chancellor  Thomas.  So 
again  with  Henry's  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  first 
stages  of  them  must  have  been  largely  the  work  of  Thomas.  The  use 
of  recognitions  in  judicial  proceedings,  the  greatest  of  all  particular 
steps  towards  the  full  developement  of  jury-trial,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Justiciar  Randolf  of  Glanville  as  Henry's  special  gift  to  his  people,  as 
a  mode  of  discerning  truth  and  falsehood  far  better  than  the  chances  of 
the  battle  or  the  ordeal.  The  recognition,  the  decision  of  matters  by 
the  oaths  of  lawful  men,  was  certainly  no  invention  either  of  Henry  or  of 
Thomas.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  that  it  was  syste- 
matically used  on  all  kinds  of  occasions,  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not 
been  used  before,  least  of  all  during  the  days  of  anarchy.  And  the 
practice  of  recognition  is  assumed  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
as  something  which  was  already  fully  established.  It  can  therefore 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  established  during  the  administration  of 
Thomas.  Here  again  we  have  another  sign  of  the  work  of  that 
busy  chancellorship.  So  again,  among  the  charters  of  boroughs 
granted  by  Henry  some  come  early  enough  in  his  reign  to  bear 
the  signature  of  Thomas  the  Chancellor.  Here  there  are  three  great 
changes,  three  great  beginnings  of  reform  and  growth,  in  our  miUtary, 
our  judicial,  and  our  municipal  system,  which  come  within  that  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  where  every  account  sets  Thomas  before  us  as 
his  all-trusted  and  all-powerful  minister.  We  must  not  expect  the 
biographers  and  chroniclers  of  the  age  to  enlarge  on  points  like 
these.  They  are  more  inclined  to  enlarge  on  personal  adventures,  on 
striking  pageants,  on  warlike  or  diplomatic  achievements.  The  war  of 
Toulouse  and  the  mission  to  Paris  stand  out  in  their  pages  in  a  way 
in  which  the  legislative  work  of  King  and  Chancellor  does  not  stand 
out.  But  they  tell  us  in  a  general  way  of  Thomas'  influence  with  the 
King,  of  his  authority  over  the  realm.  And  from  other  sources,  from 
incidental  notices  here  and  there,  we  can  find  out  how  that  influence 
was  used.  And,  following  up  our  researches  in  this  way,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  the  man  whom  Mr.  Froude  knows  only  as  an  un- 
scrupulous and  tyrannical  minister,  stained  with  deeds  of  murder  and 
rapine  of  Mr.  Fronde's  own  finding  out,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 


•  Mr.  Bobertson  (34)  quotes  from  Robert  de  Monte,  that  "  the  King  had  recourse  to 
this  *  nolens  vezare  agrarios  milites,  nee  burgensium  nee  rusticorum  multitudinem.'  " 
My  copy  qH  Bobert  is  far  awaj ;  but  I  know  t^t  I  can  trust  Mr.  Robertson. 

A  li&le  later  **  rustici "  distinctively  means  "  villains ;"  here  it  seems  to  take  in  aU 
bd0w  knightiyy  or  at  least  gentle^  rank.    The  chwrU  were  now  fast  sinking  into  villains. 
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foremost  rank  of  those  who  helped  to  give  the  laws  of  England  their 
later  shape.  In  claiming  his  due  honour  for  the  Chancellor  we  in  no 
way  lessen  the  honour  due  to  the  King.  For  a  young  prince  like 
Henry  to  choose  or  to  accept  a  minister  like  Thomas,  for  him  to  be 
guided  by  his  counsels  till  one  false  step  parted  them  asmider,  is 
the  surest  sign  that,  if  the  minister  was  worthy  of  the  Eong,  the 
King  was  also  worthy  of  the  minister.  Henry  was  by  instinct  a  law- 
giver ;  he  carried  on  his  work  of  legislation  during  his  whole  reign, 
even  at  the  most  unfavourable  times.  But  he  began  while  he  was 
yet  a  youth  with  Thomas  as  his  guide.  When  Kings  reign  but  do 
not  govern,  we  give  their  ministers  all  the  credit  or  discredit  of  their 
actions.  And  when  Kings  govern  a*  well  as  reign,  we  must  also  give 
their  ministers  much  of  the  credit  and  discredit  of  their  actions, 
though  in  another  way.  The  honour — and  that  honour  is  great 
indeed — ^which  belongs  to  Henry  of  Anjou  for  the  acts  of  the  first 
eight  years  of  his  reign,  must  in  all  fairness  be  shared  with  him  by 
Thomas  the  Chancellor,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket  of  London. 

I  have  then,  I  trust,  rescued  the  memory,  whether  of  a  saint  or  not, 
at  least  of  a  great  English  minister,  from  the  hasty  slanders  of  a  man  who 
seems  to  write  whatever  first  comes  into  his  head,  without  stopping 
to  see  whether  a  single  fact  bears  his  statements  out  or  not.  But  the 
question  now  comes :  Theobald  procured  Thomas'  appointment  to  the 
chancellorship  with  certain  objects ;  how  far  did  Thomas  carry  out 
those  objects?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  perhaps  less  simple 
than  may  appear  at  fii*st  sight.  I  believe  that  Thomas'  two  great 
appointments,  to  the  chancellorship  and  to  the  archbishopric,  have 
strong  points  of  analogy  to  one  another.  That  is,  in  both  cases  he 
largely  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him.  I  believe  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  man  that  he  should  in 
both  cases  disappoint  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him. 
Had  he  been  either  a  greater  or  a  smaller  man,  had  he  been  either  a 
creative  genius  or  a  mere  clever  official,  he  would  probably  have 
fulfilled  them  better.  Being  what  he  was,  he  disappointed  them.  But 
I  must  put  oflF  till  another  time  my  picture — very  unlike  Mr.  Froude's 
picture — of  the  personal  character  of  both  Chancellor  and  Archbishop. 
To  my  mind  Thomas  is  much  the  same  kind  of  man  in  both  characters. 
Only  an  office  for  which  he  was  fitted  brought  out  the  stronger  side 
of  him ;  an  office  for  which  he  was  unfitted  brought  out  the  weaker 
side.  Meanwhile  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will  be  able  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  will  accept  my  statement  of  facts 
or  Mr.  Froude's.  With  those  who  take  the  latter  alternative  I  can 
walk  no  further.  I  claim  no  power  of  inspiration  or  divination ;  I  cannot 
get  beyond  my  books.  I  have  indeed  made  certain  inferences;  but  I 
have  made  them  from  the  only  facts  that  I  can  get  at,  and  from  the 
general  bearing  of  all  those  facts.  Mi:.  Froude,  from  a  few  facts  picked 
here  and  there,  garnished  with  a  few  other  statements  to  be  found 
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nowhere  but  in  Mr.  Fronde's  own  papers,  has  made,  logically  enough, 
widely  different  inferences.  But,  before  I  put  forth  my  inferences,  my 
position  must  be  understood.  Those  who  accept  the  Life  of  Thomas, 
as  it  stands  in  recorded  history,  will,  I  hope,  accept  my  inferences  when 
I  come  to  state  them  in  full,  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  those  facts. 
Those  who  on  the  other  hand  accept,  not  the  Life  of  Thomas  to  be  found 
in  recorded  history,  but  the  quite  different  Life  of  Thomas  which  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Froude's  papers  in  the  Nineteentli  Centurn/y  may  save 
titemselyes  the  trouble  of  following  me  any  further.  From  the  pages 
of  history  I  beUeve  that  my  inferences  may  be  drawn ;  from  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Froude  I  certainly  could  not  draw  them. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


THE   IRIS  OF  HOMER :    AND  HER  RELATION 

TO  GENESIS  IX.  11—17. 


(Toy  B^inff^  bom  to  JkUtor  omd  dtBtif.' 


/^  OETHE*  has  well  called  the  Greek  deities  a  bunt  Gewimmely  a  motley 
V3r  swann.  He  spoke  of  them,  without  doubt,  as  they  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  classical  period  of  Greece.  In  his  time,  attention  had  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  necessity  of  severing  the  Homeric  from  the 
post-Homeric  mythology,  and  making  the  two  the  subjects  of  two 
separate  studies.  The  scholar,  who  treats  the  deities  of  Homer  accord* 
ing  to  the  measures  of  the  historic  time,  would  be  like  the  geologist 
who  should  investigate  the  periods  of  the  granite,  the  slate,  the  coal* 
measures,  the  limestones,  and  the  sandstones,  only  by  the  aid  of 
miscellaneous  heaps,  in  which  some  broken  morsels  from  each  were 
confusedly  massed  together.  In  the  Homeric  Poems  the  deities  are 
still,  in  one  sense,  a  bunt  Gewimmel,  a  throng  marvellously  diversified; 
but  the  threads  of  orderly  division  can  for  the  most  part  be  traced. 
Also  the  lines  of  paternity  can  be  followed  upwards.  We  can,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  assign  to  each  of  the  divine,  and  quasi-divine,  person- 
ages of  Homer  his  or  her  true  ethnical  origin.  Nay,  among  the  characters 
properly  Hellenic  and  Olympian,  we  can  in  some  measure  discern 
where  and  how  far  he  is  at  one  time  handling  conceptions  already 
embedded  in  the  popular  worehip ;  at  another  setting  up  the  airy 
creatures,  such  as  his  Oaaa  and  his  Phuza,  of  his  own  imagination ;  at 
another  handhng,  with  the  freedom  of  a  master  artist,  material  with 
which  he  had  been  supplied  by  tradition,  but  in  a  shape  indeterminate 
enough  to  leave  him  a  large  range  of  choice  as  to  the  filling  in  of  out* 
lines,  and  the  ultimate  form  of  presentation. 

To  this  third  class  belongs  the  Homeric  Iris.  She  is  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  and  characteristic  conception:  humanized,  but  not  earthy; 
thoroughly  practical,  but  most  ethereal.    She  has  the  high  and  joyous 

•  In  the  "  Bride  of  Corinth." 
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conditions  of  the  supernal  life,  but  is  wholly  unencumbered  with  the 
cares  of  godhead,  such  as  took  away  the  sleep  of  Zeus,  or  stirred  the 
dark  bile  of  Poseidon.  She  has  a  true,  subtle  likeness  to  the  cheery 
beneficial  Ariel  of  the  "Tempest,"  and  might  address  her  master  in 
the  same  words. 

"  Grave  sir,  hail !  I  oome 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure,  Wt  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds."  * 

The  Iris  of  Homer  belongs  strictly  to  the  family,  not  of  Pelasgian  or 
Phoenician,  but  of  Hellenic  traditions.  This  may  be  judged  in  great 
part  from  the  freedom  of  hand  with  which  the  poet  draws  the  picture ; 
for,  although  his  movements  are  everywhere  unconstrained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  observe  that  when  he  deals  with  what  was  to  him  home 
and  not  foreign  religion  he  marches  with  a  peculiar  elasticity  of  step. 
She  is  part  of  the  Olympian  life  and  society,  of  which  he  was  not  only 
the  chronicler,  but  probably  in  great  part  the  organizer,  and  in  de- 
scribing which  he  has  employed  the  fullest  and  freest  power  of  his 
imagination.  She  fills  her  niche ;  she  is  thoroughly  at  homo  in  her 
work,  which  never  falters  or  miscarries ;  the  delineation  is  as  perfect  as 
it  is  slight.  And,  slight  as  it  may  be,  it  illustrates  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Homeric  Theomythology,  as  I  have  sometimes 
ventured  to  call  it,  is  constructed.  Such  indeed  is  the  completeness 
of  the  delineation,  and  yet  such  the  slightness  of  the  materials  used, 
that  we  feel  as  if  the  poet  was  fearful  of  impairing  the  complete  har- 
mony of  character  and  function,  and  felt  that  in  the  portrait  of  the 
winged  messenger  there  must  not  be  a  single  touch  that  could  suggest 
the  idea  of  weight,  or  any  physical  attribute  other  than  motion  pure 
and  simple. 

The  peculiar  marks  which  attach  to  Iris,  and  which  give  her  a  right 
of  domicile  in  Olumpos,  are  these : — ^First,  the  negative  but  not  unim- 
portant mark,  that  she  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Odyssey.  Secondly, 
her  office  as  the  messenger  goddess,  and  its  limiting  conditions. 
Thirdly,  the  rather  sharp  division  which  separates  her  from  the 
elemental  deities  or  Nature-Powers.  Fourthly,  the  link  which  connects 
her  with  the  Rainbow.  Fifthly,  the  further  association  which  is  thus 
established  with  the  Hebrew  tradition,  recorded  in  Genesis  ix.  11 — 17. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  the  negative  mark,  I  have  to  observe 
that  the  character  and  office  of  Iris  are  (as  is  usual  Avith  Homer) 
nowhere  described,  except  by  the  simple  use  of  epithets,  full,  as  the 
Homeric  epithets  will  conmionly  be  found,  far  beyond  those  used  by 
any  other  poet,  of  meaning  and  refined  adaptation.     She  is — 

1.  Aellapos^  the  storm-footed  (viii.  409 ;  xxiv.). 

2.  AngehSy  the  messcDger  (II.  ii.  786;  iii.  121 ;  xviii.  167,  182). 

3.  Chrusopteros,  golden-winged  (viii.  398). 

•  Tempeet,  i.  2. 
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4.  Dias  angelos^  the  messenger  of  Zeus  (xxiv.  169, 173). 

5.  Kraipnos  memauia,  keenly  eager  (xv.  172). 

6.  Metangelos^the  intennessenger,  of  the  immortal  gods  (xv.  144 ;  xxiii.  199). 

7.  Okea,  swift  (II.  ii.  786,  and  in  many  other  places). 

8.  Podas  okea,  the  swift  of  foot  (ii.  790,  795 ;  iii.  129  ;  xviii.  202). 

9.  Podenemos^  the  wind-footed  (II.  v.  353,  36). 

10.  Tacheia,  nimble*  (II.  viii.  399;  xv.  158;  xxiv.  144). 

Among  these  ten  epithets  and  phrases,  eight  refer  simply  to  her 
office  as  message-carrier,  and  her  velocity  and  readiness  of  movement. 
One  only  gives  her  a  trait  of  mental  emotion,  namely  eagerness,  in 
XV.  172.  The  phrase  has  an  evident  relation  to  the  arduous  character 
of  her  mission  at  the  time ;  for  she  is  about  to  give  a  peremptory  order 
to  Poseidon,  in  the  name  of  Zeus,  requiring  him  to  quit  the  field  of 
battle.  On  this  occasion  she  ventures  on  a  short  speech  and  argument 
of  her  own,  and  her  task  is  accomplished  with  so  much  tact  that  she 
receives  a  compliment  from  the  irritated  god.  "  Good  it  is,  when  the 
carrier  of  a  message  is  thus  endowed  with  sense  "  (xv.  207).  One 
other  epithet  has  a  shade  of  vehemence :  it  is  aellopos,  the  storm- 
footed.  And  this  again  is  appropriately  used,  for  the  mission  is  very 
urgent,  as  the  object  is  to  stop  Athene  and  Here,  who  were  once  more 
descending  (viii.  392)  from  heaven  to  assist  the  Greeks,  and  were  to 
be  warned  that,  if  they  persevered,  they  would  be  blasted  by  the 
thunderbolt  with  woimds  that  ten  revolving  years  would  not  suffice  to 
heal.  She  adds  a  word  from  herself  of  blunt  remonstrance  to  Athenfe, 
very  different  from  the  respectful  language  she  had  used  to  Poseidon, 
a  senior  and  also  a  masculine  divinity. 

The  idea  of  speed,  which  is,  as  it  were,  not  her  accident  or  attribute 
so  much  as  her  essence,  is  enhanced  by  the  dactylic  line  which  in 
every  case  describes  her  starting  after  the  "  up  and  away "  of  Zeus 
{e,g.  viii.  409,  xxiv.  159).  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  this  dactylic 
line  does  not  recur  at  the  close  of  her  messages. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  find  applied  to  Iris  a  single  epithet  of  colour,  but 
only  the  one  light-epithet  chrusopteros,  gold-winged,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  far  from  suggesting  affinity  with  the  rainbow,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  golden  Aphrodite,  the  golden  sword  of  Apollo, 
and  the  golden  distaff  of  Artemis.  Such  is  the  figure  of  Iris :  lighter, 
if  it  may  be,  than  the  very  air  she  traverses,  than  the  winds  on  which 
she  rides.  But  when  she  dives  into  the  sea,  the  central  idea  of  her 
swiftness  must  not  be  maned  by  the  resistance  of  the  denser  medium, 
so  she  plunges,  like  the  fisherman's  lead,  into  the  deep,  and  goes 
straight  to  its  abyss. 

Now  as  to  her  occupations.  The  gi*eat  characteristic  of  her  action 
is  that  it  is  intermediate :  it  is  from  somebody  to  somebody ;  but  with 
several  varieties.  Out  of  ten  cases  in  which  she  is  employed,  in  five 
she  is  expressly  sent  by  Zeus  (B.  ii.,  viii.,  xi.,  xv.,  and  xxiv.  144),  twice 

*  I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  distinction  I  have  made  between  ifxhs  and  rax^i  but 
I  think  it  can  be  made  good  at  least  in  Homer. 
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to  gods  (^^0  and  thrice  to  mortals.  In  iii.  121,  she  comes  as  angelas^ 
so  that  this  ccuse  should  without  doubt  be  added.  She  is  always  a  per- 
sonal messenger ;  never  being  sent,  as  Hermes  is  (in  Od.  i.  84),  by  the 
body  of  the  gods.  And  the  only  person  who  ever  sends  her>  besides 
ZeuB,  is  Heri.  She  appears  to  do  this  in  virtue  of  her  possessing,  more 
or  less,  the  reflected  prerogatives  of  Zeus.  It  is  done  on  one  occasion 
only,  without  the  knowledge  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods  (xviii.  166, 
184 — 186),  when  she  moves  Achilles  to  show  himself.  In  the  three 
other  cases  of  her  action,  there  is  a  degree  of  spontaneity.  In  xxiv.  74, 
when  Zeus  says,  '*  If  one  of  the  gods  would  go  for  me  to  Thetis ;"  and 
she  immediately  proflFers  her  services.  In  II.  v.  353,  she  loads  the 
wounded  Aphrodite  out  of  the  battle,  without  any  injunction,  and 
drives  her  back  to  Oliimpos  in  the  chariot  of  Ares ;  and  here  alone  we 
have  not  any  sign  of  the  go-between ;  she  substitutes  for  it  that  of 
minister  or  helper.  In  the  remaining  very  remarkable  case,  when 
Achilles  (xxiii.  194 — 199)  had  oflFered  a  prayer  to  the  Winds,  Boreas  and 
Zephuros,  to  speed  the  consumption  of  the  funereal  pyre  of  Patroclos, 
she  intervenes,  and  carries  to  them  the  message.  On  this  passage  I 
diall  have  to  remark  again.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  with  safety 
that  there  is  very  strongly  stamped  upon  her  the  idea  of  intermediate 
action,  of  going  from  somebody  to  somebody,  and  thus  joining  toge- 
ther those  from  and  to  whom  she  goes. 

In  B.  ii.  786,  where  she  appears  to  Hector,  and  in  iii.  121,  to  Helen, 
she  personates  Polites  and  Laodikfe  respectively.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  the  Poet  does  not  wish  to  give  to  these  interventions  the 
dignity  of  a  Theophany,  or  divine  apparition.  In  the  first,  the  object 
is  to  suggest  the  Trojan  Array.  Now  the  Achaian  Array  had  been 
the  offspring  of  human  counsel  only,  among  the  kings ;  and  it  would 
have  been  incongruous  to  give  the  Trojan  Array  the  aspect  of  a  higher 
origin.  The  message  to  Helen  is  a  mere  poetical  convenience,  to 
secure,  for  the  momentary  purpose  of  describing  certain  chiefs,  her 
presence  on  the  Wall.  This  intervention  contributes  nothing  to  the 
general  action  of  the  poem,  and  is  quite  episodical.  It  may,  however, 
be  asked  why,  if  Iris  be  so  purely  Hellenic,  her  action  is  permitted  at  all 
(B.  xxiv.)  in  carrying  orders  to  the  Trojan  King  1  and  the  reply  pro- 
bably is,  that  the  royal  family  of  Troas  bears  close  marks  of  connection 
with  Greece,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  people  at  large ;  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  visit  of  Paris  to  Sparte,  the  residence  in  Greece  of 
a  son  of  Anchises,  and  the  common  possession  in  the  two  stocks, 
through  the  elder  branches,  of  the  great  title  anaa  andrOn. 

I  now  come  to  the  notable  demarcation  between  Lis  and  the  Nature- 
PoweiB.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  broad  line  of  severance  in 
Homer  is  between  the  anthroppmorphic  idea,  which  frames  the 
conception  of  the  gods  on  the  basis  of  an  indefinitely  enlarged  and 
perfected  humanity,  and  the  idea  of  Nature-worship,  which  proceeds 
according  to  some  on  the  narrow  basis  of  a  solar  theory,  but  which 
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according  to  others  personifies  all  the  varions  forces  and  agencies 
which  we  find  in  the  external  world.  Join  with  this  the  recollection 
that,  like  the  human  polity,  the  Olympian  poUty  conducts  ordinary 
government  by  a  Council  composed  of  a  select  few,  and  introduces  a 
general  Assembly  on  particular  emergencies.  Now  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  pure  Nature-Power  was  admitted,  according  to  the  Achaian 
tradition,  into  the  Olympian  Council,  or  resided  ordinarily  on  the 
chosen  mountain.  But,  waiving  for  the  moment  the  proof  of  this 
proposition,  I  will  put  only  what  is  quite  clear,  namely,  that  the 
secondary  Nature-Powers  did  not  usually  Kve  there.  This  is  clear, 
because  Nereus  and  Thetis  are  always  deep  in  the  sea-bosom,  the 
Winds  feast  in  the  house  of  Zephuros,  the  elemental  powers  are 
specially  summoned  (xx.  4)  to  the  great  Assembly.*  But  Iris  is  always 
in  the  Olympian  Court  and  Palace,  ready  at  call,  and  is  thus  separated 
from  the  deified  elemental  forces. 

This  separation  is  further  illustrated  by  the  curious  instance  of  her 
action  in  the  case  where  she  takes  up  the  prayer  of  Achilles  to  the 
Winds,  and  delivers  it  to  them.  The  reason  is,  that  Nature-Powers  are 
not  in  Homer  the  objects  of  prayer,  except  when  the  person  who  prays 
stands  in  some  special  and  personal  relation  to  them.  Thus  Thetis 
(i.  371,  xviii.  35)  can  hear  Achilles  (standing,  however,  by  the  sea) 
because  he  is  her  son.  And  the  River  Spercheios  can  hear  him 
(xxiii.  144),  because  it  is  the  river  of  his  home,  to  which  his  father 
Peleus  had  made  a  vow  on  his  behalf.  But  the  Winds  are  in  no 
pecuUar  relation  to  him;  and  accordingly  Iris,  belonging  to  the 
Hellenic  family  with  its  higher  prerogatives,  hears  him,  and  carries 
the  prayer  to  its  destination. 

When  she  arrives,  we  find  a  most  instructive  statement.  Rejoiced 
at  her  entrance,  they  all  rise  as  before  a  superior  (not  as  gods  to  a 
goddess,  for  no  respect  of  that  kind  was  known  to  the  manners  of  the 
age),  and  each  one  endeavours  to  draw  her  to  his  side.  Together 
with  the  recognition  of  her  superiority,  we  also  perceive  that  she  is  no 
new  acquaintance,  but  one  within  their  familiar  knowledge.  They 
were  assembled  in  the  residence  of  Zephuros  as  their  head,  and  they 
were  feasting,  like  theii*  betters  in  Olumpos.  They  hoped  she  would 
share  their  banquet.  But  she  is  not  disposed  to  take  a  part  in  this 
kind  of  "  high  life  below  stairs ;"  and  she  adi'oitly  answers  that  she  has 
no  time  (ovk  cSos),  for  she  must  at  once  be  off  to  the  Ocean  Stream,  or 
she  will  lose  her  share  in  a  banquet  there  provided  by  the  Aithiopee ; 
evidently  among  better  company.  She  then  delivers  what  she  has  to 
say,  and  departs  forthwith.  Sugh  is  a  specimen  of  the  slight  but 
expressive  methods,  in  which  the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  subtlest  of 
all  great  poets  draws  out  by  a  thousand  threads  the  matter,  as  well 
divine  as  hmnan,  of  his  conceptions. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  Hours  (yiii.  433)  put  up  the  horses  of  Her^;  but  then  the  heaTOi 
is  their  elemental  residence. 
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At  this  point  I  will  refer  to  the  fact,  that  she  is  nowhere  named  in 
the  Odyssey.  The  work  of  envoy  and  messenger  (and  the  two  cha- 
racteTS  are  in  a  measure  united)  is  there  performed  by  Hermes.  It 
has  been  mistakenly  supposed  by  some  that  Iris  in  the  Ihad  is 
employed  exclusively ;  whereas  Hermes,  in  B.  xxiv.  333,  is  the  envoy 
to  Priam,  and  Themis  (xx.  4)  is  the  pursuivant,  or  sumner,  who 
invites  or  summons  the  deities  to  the  great  Assembly.  But  why 
should  she  disappear  from  the  Odyssey  altogether?  I  answer  as 
follows.  In  the  Ithacan  part  of  it,  there  is  no  place  for  a  messenger. 
The  work  of  government  and  direction  over  men  is  performed  by 
Athenfe  immediately;  who,  for  example,  in  the  Council  of  the  firet 
Book,  says,  "Let  us  send  Hermes  to  Kalupso,"  and  then  announces  that 
she  will  herself  go  to  Ithaca — a  separate  and  a  spontaneous  transac- 
tion (Od.  i.  84, 87).  But  as  to  the  Outer  zone  of  the  Odyssey,  where  we 
come  among  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  mythologies, 
she  had  no  place  there,  for  Kalupso  and  Kirkfe  are  exotic  personages 
of  the  Phoenician  system,  with  whom  she  had  no  relation. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  whether  she  had  any  and  what  relation 
to  the  Rainbow.  As  we  have  seen,  not  one  of  her  epithets  supplies  a 
link  between  them,  though  one  in  particular,  the  storm-footed,  is  not 
unfavourable  to  the  association.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  her  name.  It  is 
derived  by  some  from  cipw,  to  speak.  But  she  never  speaks  (as  a  rule), 
except  for  others ;  and  I  reject  this  derivation,  which  I  could  not  sup- 
port by  any  analogy,  except  indeed  that  supplied  by  the  name  of  the 
Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Others  draw  the  name  from  cc/kd, 
to  join,  to  string,  or  connect  together.  This  is  an  exact  expression 
of  her  function,  which  unites  senders  and  receivers,  and  to  which 
solitary  action  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  derivation  thus  suggested  is  conclusively  sustained  by  the  case 
of  Amaios.  This  is  the  proper  name  of  the  ruffian-beggar  of  the 
Odyssey.  But  men  gave  him  the  name  of  Iros,  because  he  went 
about  from  place  to  place  when  any  one  bade  him,  and  circulated  the 
news  (Od.  xviii.  7)  : — 

ovv€K    cLTrayyeXAcaKC  KubVy  ore  vav  T19  dvoryoi. 

Since  he  was  called  Iros  because  he  was  the  messenger  or  tidings- 
bearer,  therefore  Iros  means  the  messenger,  and  Iris  with  the  same 
meaning  gives  us  the  first  suggestion  of  the  name  of  the  itinerant ;  so 
that  in  Iros  we  have  this  trace  for  the  Odyssey  of  Iris ;  while,  from  the 
liature  of  the  subject,  more  we  cannot  have. 

We  have  now  the  word  Iris  fast  bound  to  the  sense  of  messenger. 
But  again  we  find  the  identical  name,  iris,  employed  in  the  Iliad  for  the 
][8uibow,  on  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  that  natural  phenomenon 
w  mentioned.  And  though  the  personal  Iris  was  allowed  no  epithet 
of  colour,  not  so  with  the  impersonal.  The  rainbow  of  xvii.  547  is 
**  the  purple  rainbow,"  {porphurei).     On  either  side  of  the  breast-plate 
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of  Agamemnon  (xi.  26)  are  three  dragons  or  serpents,  like  to,  or 
perhaps  made  oihmnos,  which  is  probably  bronze,  and  unquestionably 
a  dark  material.  Such  is  the  Homeric  conception  of  rainbow-colour. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  the  names  in  absolute  identity ;  the  colour- 
epithets  allowed  to  the  one,  not  the  other.  Is  there  any  other  test  of 
kin  ?  Yes,  the  office.  In  both  the  passages  of  the  IKad  the  rainbow 
is  mentioned  as  a  teras,  a  sign  from  Zeus  to  men :  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
messenger,  in  the  partial  mode  and  sense  in  which  a  purely  physical 
manifestation  can  carry  a  message. 

Observing  the  close  kindred  between  Iris  the  swift  and  Iris  the 
sombre  as  to  name  and  office,  I  have  next  to  ask  why,  if  they  are 
associated,  if  they  are  referable  to  the  same  origin,  are  they  not 
similarly  described  by  colour-epithets  ?  I  conceive  that  the  first  reason 
for  withholding  these  from  the  Olympian  Iiis  manifestly  may  be,  that 
what  Homer  thought  the  true  coloui^phrases  for  the  natural  phenomenon 
would  have  marred  the  buoyant  beauty  of  the  celestial  personage. 
What  is  light  in  motion  harmonizes  with  what  is  bright  in  \d8ion. 
Now  to  Homer's  eye,  for  whatever  reason,  the  rainbow  of  the  sky 
drew  upon  the  retina  an  image  which  did  not  stir  in  his  brain  the  idea 
of  what  was  bright,  but  of  what  was  sombre  :  his  first  rainbow  is  like 
bronze,  or  something  dark ;  his  second  is  compared  to  a  cloud  which, 
enveloping  a  figure,  conceals  it  from  the  view  of  the  bystanders 
(xvii.  551).  We  may  even  generalize  a  little  what  has  been  said,  and 
lay  it  down  that  ordinarily,  when  an  object  is  capable  of  being  viewed, 
according  to  our  notions,  either  as  light  or  as  dark,  the  bias  of  Homer 
is  towards  ranking  it  with  the  dark,  and  not  \\dth  the  light. 

But  there  is  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  reason,  which  goes 
to  explain  on  principle  the  absence  of  colour-epithets  in  the  Olympian 
Iris.  If,  as  we  must  suppose,  the  heavenly  messenger  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  natui-al  rainbow  of  the  sky  are  akin,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  of  the  two  is  prior  in  time  to  the  other.  Evidently  Iris  the 
messenger  is  a  personification  from  Iiis  the  rainbow.  And  I  find,  as  a 
general  i-ule,  that  when  Homer  has  to  present  an  Olympian  personage, 
who  stands  in  some  relation  to  a  particular  phenomenon  or  power  of 
Nature,  ho  carefully  holds  back,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  signs  of  the 
coimection. 

Thus  Hophaistos  in  Homer  is  in  a  close  relation  to  the  element  of 
fire.  It  is  called  (II.  xxiii.  33)  phlox  IfephaUtoio.  And  far  more  directly, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  second  Iliad,  the  morsels  were  held  upon  spits 
over  the  hfphaii<to;f,  that  is,  over  the  fire  (ii.  42G).  But,  if  we  turn  to 
the  epithets  assigned  by  the  poet  to  the  god, — and  they  are  abundant, — 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  suggests  this  elemental  relation.  They 
indicate  his  function  as  metal-worker,  his  resource  and  vast  iagenuity, 
his  widespread  fame,  his  infirmity  of  hmieness  ;  but  they  never 
mark  him  as  the  fire-god,  and  the  discovery  of  this  elemental  tinge 
really  depends  upon  a  single  phrase  in  a  single  passage.  With  Poseidon 
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he  18  rather  less  reserved ;  because,  though  Poseidon  is  the  king  and 
master  of  the  sea,  he  is  not  a  god  of  the  sea  proper,  nor  does  he  repre- 
sent the  element  of  water.  It  is  hardly  excusable  so  to  exhibit  him, 
when  Homer  provides  us  with  an  elemental  deity  pure  and  proper  in  the 
person  of  Nereus,  whose  name  suppUes  the  word  nero,  still  in  use  among 
the  Greek  population  for  water.  None,  indeed,  of  the  great  trinity  of 
the  Olympian  scheme  are  elemental  deities ;  and  though  they  divide 
among  them  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  universe,  the  third  realm,  that 
of  Aidoneus,  is  shaped  for  them  purely  by  the  imagination,  and  the 
Earth,  most  substantial  of  all,  is  declared  to  be  common  property. 

More  memorable  than  any  is  the  case  of  Apollo.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  in  non-Hellenic  races  of  the  period,  this  was  a  solar 
deity.  His  relation  to  the  Horos  of  Egypt  is  indicated  by  his  being 
the  patron  of  the  hawk  called  Kirkos;  and  when  he  produces  the 
Plague  of  the  first  Iliad,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  action  of  the 
Sun,  with  the  unhealthv  influence  of  the  marshes  near  Scamandros. 
Observe  then  the  jealousy  of  Homer  for  his  anthropomorphic  principle, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  marks  off  this  great  deity  from  all  ele- 
mental ground.  The  hawk,  who  in  Egypt  equips  Horos  with  a  head,  only 
supplies  an  omen  for  Apollo,  as  the  eagle  does  for  Zeus.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Plague,  his  descent  from  Olumpos  in  human  shape  is  care- 
fully set  forth  ;  and,  though  elsewhere  his  departures  and  arrivals  are 
simultaneous,  yet  here,  to  stamp  the  humanism  of  the  description,  the 
position  of  the  bow  and  quiver  on  his  back,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
arrows  on  his  shoulders,  are  carefully  noted.  Lastly  the  poem  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Sun  as  a  separate  personage.  Among  the  epithets  of 
Apollo,  those  which  refer  to  the  bow  concern  his  office  as  adminis- 
trator of  death  (II.  xxiv.  759  et  alibi)  ;  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  word 
P/unbos  refers  to  physical  lustre  ;*  and  the  epithets  of  brilliancy  and 
farsightedness  are  withheld  from  him,  and  given  to  the  sun  as  proper 
physical  attributes. 

This  enumeration  will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  show  that  in  the  considerations 
I  have  now  named  is  to  be  found  the  key  of  the  question  I  have  raised 
upon  the  case  of  Iris.  Promoted,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  order  of  Nature- 
Powers  to  an  Olympian  scat  and  function,  she  is  carefully  divested  of 
any  ascription  that  would  recall  her  humble  beginnings.  Here  we 
have  at  once  the  reason  of  the  eager  and  familiar  welcome  given  her 
by  the  Winds,  as  a  sister  denizen  of  air  and  cloud,  and  of  her  polite  but 
decided  indisposition  to  more  than  a  purely  fonnal  interview,  confined 
to  purposes  of  business.  And  this  without  prejudice  to  the  concurrent 
reason,  that  the  rainbow  is  for  Homer  the  messenger  of  storm  and  dis- 
turbance, and  as  such  would  impair  the  beauty  of  the  ethereal  being 
that  in  a  moment "  executes  her  airy  purposes,"  all  whose  action  is  soft 
and  gentle  and  serviceable,  alike  to  those  who  send  and  those  who 

*  See  Liddell  and  Soott,  in  voe, 
L  2 
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receive  her  message,  just  as  mercy  is  a  blessing  to  those  who  give 
and  those  who  take. 

There  is  therefore  a  considerable  amount  both  of  congruity,  and  of 
incongruity,  between  the  ground-ideas  of  the  Homeric  Iris  and  of  the 
rainbow  respectively.  The  connection  between  them  cannot,  €i8  we 
have  seen,  be  denied.  But  the  rainbow  is  elemental,  stationary,  dark 
(in  Homer's  eye),  and  formidable.  Iris  is  ethereal,  nimble  and  swift^ 
cheerful,  and  philanthropic.  The  fact  of  the  connection  being  clear, 
the  reason  can  only  be  found  in  their  both  being  messengers.  And  to 
make  both  of  them  messengers  we  must  consider  the  rainbow  as  more 
than  a  mere  symptom ;  to  make  good  the  fundamental  idea,  it  must  be 
truly  a  messenger ;  it  must  be  sent  for  its  purpose :  it  must  have  a 
commission. 

Now  this  idea  of  a  commission  is  exactly  what  is  furnished  for  the 
rainbow  in  one  and  in  one  place  only.  We  find  it  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Hebrews  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  There  is  something,  I 
would  observe,  very  worthy  of  note  in  the  particularity  of  that  single 
tradition.  The  moral  office  of  the  Rainbow,  as  a  sign  of  covenant 
between  God  and  man,  and  thus  as  a  messenger  from  God  to  man,  is 
set  forth  with  a  fulness,  almost  a  redundance,  of  detail,  which  becomes 
very  remarkable  when  we  compare  it  with  the  succinctness  of  the  far 
more  solemn  and  important  predictions  conveying  the  Messianic  idea& 
They  are  indicated  in  a  single  verse,  Gen.  iii.  15.  What  belongs  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  present  and  the  visible,  in  whatever  shapes  may 
have  been  the  original  deKvery  of  the  two  kinds,  is  at  any  mte  recorded 
far  more  fully.  The  ministry  of  the  Rainbow  is  thus  set  forth  (Gen. 
ix.  11— 17):— 

"11  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you  ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be 
cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a 
flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

"12  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between 
me  and  you  and  every  Uviug  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual 
generations : 

"13  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth. 

"14  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the 
bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud  : 

"15  And  I  Aviil  remember  my  covenant,  which  is  between  me  and  you  and 
every  living  creature  of  all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood 
to  destrov  all  flesh. 

"16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may 
remember  the  everlasting  covenant  between  Grod  and  every  living  creature  of 
all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

"17  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant,  which  I 
have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth." 

This  ordinance,  or  prediction,  has  a  mark  quite  wanting  in  the  other 
records  of  the  same  book,  the  mark  of  iteration,  again  and  again 
renewed.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this,  if  we  view  the  passage  as 
in  its  substance  a  contemporary  record,  embodied  at  a  later  period 
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in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  understand  what  an 
absorbing  importance  must  have  attached,  in  the  mind  of  a  contem- 
porary recorder,  to  a  transaction  purporting  to  establish  a  sensible  and 
permanent  guarantee  against  the  return  of  an  awful,  universal  ruin. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  assertion  in  the  text  that  the 
Bainbow  was  a  phenomenon  which  had  previously  been  unknown.  As 
fer  as  one  ignorant  of  Hebrew  may  presume  to  speak,  it  appears  to  me 
to  describe  a  perfectly  natural  proceeding.  The  Rainbow  is  an  inci- 
dent of  the  normal  operations  of  Nature.  The  Deluge  had  been  an 
extraordinary  and  unexampled  event,  deviating  from  the  known  and 
common  order.  The  Rainbow,  therefore,  by  its  presence,  if  we  presume 
it  to  have  been  an  already  familiar  phenomenon,  was  most  appropriate 
for  a  symbol  of  a  return  to  that  known  and  common  order,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  bear  the  special  interpretation  which,  according  to 
the  text,  was  at  the  time  set  upon  it  by  the  Most  High. 

As  the  supposition  of  an  original  delivery  of  such  an  interpretation 
in  full  detail  is  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances,  so  would  its  pre- 
servation be,  on  account  of  the  vital  and  ever-recurring  interest  which 
man  has,  at  every  stage  of  his  social  existence,  but  most  of  all  in  its 
early  stages,  in  the  regular  order  of  the  seasons.    Now  the  Hellenic 
race  are  known  by  language  to  stand  among  the  descendants  of  the 
persons,  who  are  named  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  survivors  from  the 
Flood.     Of  the  Flood  itself  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  in  the 
Homeric  poems.   It  appears  at  a  later  period  in  the  Pagan  mythology; 
and  it  most  likely  found  its  way  thither,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
legends  and  traditions,  through  the  new  channels  of  communication 
with  the  East,  which  -^ere  opened  after  the  time  of  Homer.    The  time, 
which  elapsed  between  the  Flood  and  the  time  of  Homer,  cannot,  on 
any  supposition,  have  been  short ;  but  there  are  various  indications  in 
the  poems  which  suggest  that  not  many  centuries  had  elapsed  since 
the  Helloi,  the  ancestral  tribe  of  the  Hellenes,  had  migrated  from  the 
primeval  Aryan  or  Japhetic  seat,  which  they  had  originally  occupied. 
The   argument,   then,  stands  thus:    we  find  in  the  facts  of  the 
Homeric  poems  a  connection,  difficult  to   deny,  between   Iris,   the 
messenger-goddess,  and  iris  the  rainbow.     But  this  connection,  which 
can  hardly  be  denied,  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  from  any  mate- 
rials aflForded  by  the  Poems.     Further,  the  merely  natural  pheno- 
menon of  the  Rainbow  has  a  significance  attached  to  it  as  a  portent 
sent  by  Zeus,  which  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  or  account  for  as  a 
simple  result  of  experience,  inasmuch  as  it  is  associated  only  ^vith  the 
gentle  and  famiHar  operations  of  Nature.    An  unusual,  isolated,  and 
apparently  menacing  phenomenon,  such  as  an  ecUpse  or  an  earthquake, 
was  in  itself  well  suited  to  carry  the  idea  of  portent  conveyed  by  the 
word  terasy  and  of  divine  interposition.     But  why  should  this  be  in- 
ferred from  such  a  meteorological  indication  as  was  thoroughly  asso- 
ciated with  the  established  order  ?   Now  the  desired  explanation,  both 
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of  the  connection  between  the  celestial  agent  and  the  terrestrial 
manifestation,  and  of  the  mysterious  signification  given  to  the  Rain- 
bowy  is  suppUed  by  the  Hebrew  t^dition,  in  which  both  a  special 
divine  act  is  suggested,  and  an  actual  message  is  conveyed  from  God 
to  man ;  the  message,  namely,  that  the  normal  order  has  been  restored, 
and  is  continuing  to  prevail. 

To  make  the  chain  of  suggestion  complete,  we  have  only  to  bear 
in  mind  how  the  Olympian  system,  as  it  is  represented  in  Homer,  modi- 
fies  aU  the  mythological  materials  brought  within-  its  mnge,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  paramount  anthropomorphic  idea.  No  cow-headed 
or  ox-headed  divinity  can  pass  muster  for  the  sacred  mountain  :  the 
god  of  fire  must  become  a  humanized  artificer ;  the  god  of  water  must 
be  contented  to  sojourn  unseen  in  the  depths.  So  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that,  if  Homer  encountered  a  tradition  like  the  old  Hebrew 
tradition  of  the  Rainbow,  he  would  not  bow  down  in  adoration  to  the 
crude  natural  phenomenon,  but  would  extract  from  it  all  the  traits 
which  were  capable  of  imbibing,  from  his  sovereign  poetic  handling, 
an  intellectual  life  under  (so  to  speak)  sublimated  human  conditions. 
Thus  there  arises  in  the  particular  case  a  presumption,  I  think  it .  not 
too  much  to  say  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  beautiful  and  bene- 
volent  Iris  of  Homer  can  trace  her  descent  from  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis. 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  out  in  this  place  the  whole  mass  of  thd 
evidence,  which,  in  my  view,  estabUshes  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
the  derivation  of  an  important  poiiion  of  the  Olympian  scheme  of 
Homer  from  Hebrew  sources.  It  is  to  be  found  most  of  all  in  a  minute 
and  careful  collection  of  particulars,  which  make  up  the  Homeric  pic- 
tures of  Athenfe  and  Apollo ;  but  also  in  other  portions  of  his  theurgic 
machinery :  for  example,  in  the  trine  Brotherhood ;  in  Leto,  the  mys- 
terious Mother ;  in  Atfe  the  Temptress ;  in  the  Serpent ;  in  the  ritual 
of  sacrifice.  I  am  aware  of  no  antecedent  improbability  in  this  deri- 
vation ;  which  of  course  must  rest,  not  on  the  mere  assiunption  of  an 
antecedent  hkelihood,  but  upon  evidence  critically  examined.  I  do  not 
now  propose  to  found  it  upon  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  case  of  Iiie, 
as  if  that  case  had  stood  alone.  The  basis  might  be  somewhat  narrow 
for  the  superstructure.  But  I  think  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this 
case,  taken  alone,  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  or  Scriptural  tradition 
supplies  an  explanation,  which  is  greatly  needed,  and  which  it  is  hard 
to  find  elsewhere.  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  single  subject, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favoiu*  of  a  connection,  which  it  possibly  might 
not  suffice,  without  aid  from  other  heads  of  information,  to  demonstrate. 

As  to  the  particular  channel,  through  which  the  tradition  descended, 
probability  points  to  the  Helloi  of  Thessaly  (II.  xvi.  234),  who,  and 
who  alone,  in  Homer  are  described  as  a  tribe  of  rude  and  early 
manners,  worshippers  and  ministers,  not  of  a  composite  divine  hier- 
archy, but  of  Zeus.    This  representation  would  be  entirely  consistent 
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with  the  mention  among  them  of  mnch  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  on 
the  points  I  have  named.  Among  them  and  their  Hellenic  offshoots 
such  tradition  may  have  supplied  material  which,  when  subjected  to 
the  paramoimt  action  of  the  anthropomorphic  principle,  came  out  in 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Olympic  scheme  of  Homer.  The 
conjecture  has  a  strong  negative  support  in  the  manifest  difficulty  of 
suggesting  any  other  channel  of  conveyance.  It  is  not  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  Homeric  evidence,  to  derive  these  pure  and  lofty 
ingredients  of  the  system  from  the  earthy  Nature-worship  of  the 
Pelasgians,  or  from  the  very  promiscuous  or  licentious  mythologies 
which,  through  and  with  the  Phoenicians,  were  iinding  their  way  into 
Greece. 

It  is  an  inversion  of  the  order,  natural  in  the  minds  of  such  as  beUeve 
in  other  than  subjective  rehgion,  to  treat  a  deity  as  the  creation  of 
a  human  intelligence.  Such,  however,  would,  I  think,  be  a  sub- 
stantially true  accoimt  of  the  Homeric  Iris.  From  him  she  draws  her 
personahty,  with  him  she  loses  it,  or  loses  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
it.  He  raises  her  out  of  the  region  of  mere  physical  conceptions,  bids 
her  mount  on  high,  and  sustains  her  in  that  supernal  sphere,  severing 
from  her  all  that  would  clog  her  movement,  or  weigh  her  down  again 
to  earth  and  matter.  After  him,  we  look  in  vain  for  this  nimble,  buoyant, 
cheery,  beneficent  fairy  of  the  paths  of  air.  We  rarely  meet  her  again 
under  any  form.  She  scents  not  the  sacrifice  of  bulls,  or  even  of 
Iambs ;  there  is  just  a  trace,  it  seems,  of  her  recei\'ing  from  the  Delians, 
on  the  isle  of  Hecati,  not  unseemly  offerings  of  cakes.  The  historic 
ages  never  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  embody  the  beautiful  con- 
ception in  a  statue.  When  they  provided  her  with  an  outfit  or  start 
in  Hfe,  they  married  her  to  Zephuros,  captain  of  the  Winds:  to  Zephuros, 
with  whom,  in  the  Iliad,  she  would  not  so  much  as  eat.  That  good 
magician  had  released  her  from  an  incubus  of  material  affiuaities :  he 
departed,  and,  after  a  short  lease  of  ethereal  life,  she  was  again 
imprisoned  in  them.  Nay,  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  actually 
made  her, — her  the  helpful  and  the  bountiful,  who  served  all  and 
hurt  none,  and  never  touched  the  work  even  of  con*ective  justice, — 
they  made  her  the  sister  of  the  Harpies.*  It  is  perhaps  in  a  some- 
what less  repulsive  character  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  JEneid, 
she  descends  to  perform  the  last  offices,  sad  and  gloomy  as  they  were, 
for  Dido : — 


"  Ergo  Iris,  croceis  per  coelum  roscida  pennis, 
Mille  trahens  Tarios  adverso  sole  colores, 
DeToIat,  et  supra  caput  adstitit.     Huno  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  jussa  fero,  te  que  isto  corpore  solvo."t 

No  longer  the  blithe  and  happy  inmate  of  Olumpos,  bound  only  to 
offices  of  good,  no  longer  stretching  away  her  easy  flight  to  ocean 

*  Hesiod,  Theog.  266;  ApoUodoroe,  i.  2,  6. 
f  JSSai.  iv.  svibfin. 
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Rtream  and  the  boundary  of  earth  to  share  the  fiavoor  from  the  nc 
banquets  of  the  Aitfaiopes,  she  has  become  an  officer  of  Death,  her 
function  plunges  her  into  the  Under-world,  and  she  bears  a  tieMfitm 
the  head  of  the  self-murdered  Queen,  to  place  it  in  the  cold  hand  of 
Dis.     Such  is  the  progressive  handling,  that  the  delicate  and  evo^ 
fresh  creations  of  Homer  were  doomed  to  undergo.    She  is  now  u 
much  below  the  glittering  rainbow,  as  Homer  had  lifted  her  aboTe  iL 
But  Virgil  did  not,  at  any  rate  in  this  case,  do  the  evil  deed.   It  tm 
so  early  as  in  Hesiod,  that  Iris  had  become  the  sister  of  the  HaipieL 
Even  these,  the  foul  and  loathsome  monsters  of  the  later  traditioBi 
though  in  Homer  immeasurably  remote  from  Iris,  as  ravishen  aal 
robbers,  had  this    character  only  as  Hurricane-winda,   which  boie 
violently  away  whatsoever  they  touched.     It  is  a  point  of  inteieit 
however,  in  this  tradition,  €i8  well  aa  in  the  marriage  to  Zephnroi, 
that  it  embodies  that  conception  of  a  relationship  to  the  Windi^  and 
of  a  physical  original,  of  which  Homer  himself  betrays  a  knowledge^ 
though  he  repudiated  it,  and  put   into  its    place  a  conception  £tf 
more  fraught  wth   ideal  beauty.     In  Virgil  again,  though  all  dw 
spiritual  meaning,  all  the  social  instinct,  are  gone  out  of  the  impove^ 
ished    Iris,   one   compensation   is   afforded  her.      She   recoveis  bff 
physical  attributes,  which   Homer  was  obliged   to  put  away.   Her 
wings  are  fresh  wth  dew ;  they  ghtter  in  the  sunlight  with  a  thonaand 
hues,  while  the  author  and  guardian  of  her  higher  nature  would  not 
even  allow  her  one,  lest  it  should  bring  her  down  from  the  worid  of 
spirits  to  the  world  of  matter,  from  the  society  of  the  Immortals  to 
the  circle  of  merely  natural  phenomena. 

W.  E.  GliADSTONi 
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THE   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


Eternal  Hope:  Five  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 

Abbey^  November  and  December^  1877.    By  the  Se?. 

Fredbric  W.  Farrar,  D  J).  London :  Macmillan 


I. 

rHT<!  success  of  a  book  is  offcen  an  important  phenomenon  of  the  age 
or  generation  in  which  it  appears.  Due  in  part  to  causes  peculiar 
to  no  place  or  time,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  causes  which  may  be  called  acci- 
dental, the  success  of  a  book  is  often  truly  indicative  of  the  generation 
which  has  welcomed  it.  It  is  successful,  partly  for  its  Kterary  merit, 
partly  too  for  its  truth ;  but  these  causes  combined  are  often  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  It  is  successful  because  it 
discusses  some  question  which  is  just  then  of  surpassing  interest,  or 
because  it  gives  vivid  expression  to  a  conception  or  a  beKef  which  is 
at  that  time  present  to  the  minds  of  men  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
force.  The  successful  books  of  a  generation  furnish,  therefore,  to  the 
historian  of  thought,  evidence  of  the  highest  value.  When  he  has 
aaaigned  to  the  genius,  the  learning,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  author, 
aU  that  is  justly  due  to  them,  and  when  he  has  found,  as  he  will  often 
find,  that  all  together  were  insufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  he  will 
look  for  the  conspiring  causes,  not  to  the  author  but  to  his  readers, 
and  may  thus  obtain  precious  materials  for  the  intellectual  or  moral 
history  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  speak  of  Canon  Farrar  s  "  Eternal  Hope  "  as  a 
SQccessful  book.  Short  as  the  time  is  which  has  elapsed  since  its  pub- 
lication, it  has  been  long  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  public  have  received  it.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  call  a  book 
saccessful,  which  ran  through  its  first  edition  in  three  weeks. 

In  seeking  the  causes  of  this  success,  we  naturally  look,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book.  Among  these,  that  which  is 
peihaps  most  conspicuous  is  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  the  author. 
These  sermons  are  stamped  throughout  with  that  kind  of  eloquence 
which  is  inspired  by  earnest  conviction,  and  by  that  only.     They  are 
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thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  them 
violent ;  but  they  are  certainly  impassioned.  The  author  beUeves  a 
certain  doctrine,  against  which  a  large  part  of  his  book  is  directed,  to 
be  a  blot  on  popular  Christianity ;  and  this  doctrine  meets  no  tender- 
ness at  his  hands.  He  repudiates  controverey  (p.  99) ;  yet  if  this  word 
be  understood  in  its  ordinary  sense,  it  seems  hard  to  give  any  other  name 
to  a  book  whose  main  object  is  to  teach  men  to  reject  and  even  detest  a 
very  common  article  of  belief.  But  his  controversial  writing,  although 
impassioned,  and  sometimes  even  bitter,  is  honest  and  truthful. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
popularity  of  these  sermons  is  the  harmony  of  their  central  piinciple 
with  a  feeling,  which  is  every  day  gaining  a  stronger  hold  over  the 
minds  of  men.  Every  day  which  passes  over  religious  controversy 
sees  increased  weight  given  to  the  verdict  of  the  moral  sense  upon 
any  doctrine  which  is  proposed  for  man's  acceptance.  The  right  of 
this  faculty  to  pronounce,  if  not  decisively,  yet  with  very  great  autho- 
rity, upon  the  moral  character  of  any  asserted  truth,  and  the  influence 
which  this  sentence  ought  to  have  upon  man's  beUef,  are  every  day 
more  fully  acknowledged.  Every  day  sees  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  will  not  consent  to  receive  a  doctrine  on  external  evi- 
dence only,  without  examination  of  its  moral  character.  Many  would 
give  to  the  moral  faculty  the  absolute  right  to  reject  as  tmtrue  any 
doctrine  appealing  to  it  immoral,  whatever  amount  of  (apparent) 
Scriptural  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  Indeed,  the  well- 
known  canon  of  Bishop  Butler — that  "  if  in  revelation  there  be  found 
any  passages  the  seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural 
reUgion,  we  may  most  certainly  conclude  such  seeming  meaning  not 
to  be  the  real  one"* — can  hardly  mean  less.  But,  even  from  many  who 
stop  short  of  this  conclusion,  a  controversialist  would  scarcely  obtain 
a  hearing  who  should  deny  to  the  human  mind  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  intrinsic  morality  of  any  doctrine  which  it  is  asked  to  believe. 

This  principle  is  indeed  no  new  one ;  we  have  seen  that  it  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Bishop  Butler ;  but  it  was  probably  never  so  fully  and  gen^ 
rally  admitted  as  it  is  now.  Had  it  been  always  so,  certain  theories, 
which  are  the  disgrace  of  theology,  might  never  have  seen  the  light. 
It  is  the  earnest  advocacy  of  this  principle  which  places  Canon 
Farrar's  book  in  harmony  with  a  great  mass  of  reUgious  thought  in 
the  present  day.  It  may  fairly  be  called  the  central  principle  of  fais 
Sermons.  The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment — the  doctrine 
that  "  when  we  think  of  the  future  of  the  human  race,  we  must  con* 
ceive  of  a  vast  and  burning  prison,  in  which  the  lost  souls  of  millions 
and  milHons  writhe  and  shriek  for  ever,  tormented  in  a  flame  that 
never  will  be  quenched"  (p.  55) — is  condemned  because  it  is  repugn 
nant  to  the  moral  sense.  It  is  indeed  true  that  his  most  bitter 
denunciations,  clothed  in  language  as  si3*ong  as  he  tsan  make  it»  arb 

•  Analogy,  Bart  %,  chap.  i. 
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reserved,  not  for  the  doctrine  itself,  but  for  the  additions  which  theo- 
logians— ^those  especially  of  the  Calvinistic  school — have  engrafted 
npon  it.  Yet  if  these  additions  to  the  popular  belief  be  examined,  it 
•will  be  found  that  they  are  in  reahty  no  more  than  two, — ^namely,  the 
dogma  of  reprobation,  and  the  notion  that  the  happiness  of  the  blest 
is  intensified  by  witnessing  the  suffering  of  the  damned.  All  the  rest 
which  he  denounces  with  such  scathing  eloquence — the  frightful 
pictures  drawn  by  Dante  and  Milton,  by  Tertullian  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
— do  but  give  definiteness  to  the  common  creed.  Any  one  who 
believes  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  the  ftiture  Kfe  will 
be  one  of  endless  torture,  must,  if  he  would  reaUze  his  belief  to  him- 
self, draw  a  picture  of  a  Uke  horrible  kind.  Men's  belief  is  not  indeed 
usually  so  definite,  but,  if  it  mean  anything,  it  must  mean  this  or 
something  like  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  author  s  discussion  of 
the  supposed  Scriptural  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
It  must  suffice  to  mention  one  of  these  supposed  proofs  which  turns 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  otwvto?  in  such  passages  as  Matt. 
XXV.  46.  It  has  been  contended  that,  if  this  word,  when  appUed  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  to  be  understood  of  a  limited  time, 
the  same  word,  when  applied  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  must 
be  understood  with  a  similar  limitation.  In  reply  to  this  argument, 
Canon  Farrar  remarks,  as  Mr.  Barlow  had  remarked  before,*  that  if 
every  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs  were 
struck  out,  there  would  remain  ample  Scriptural  proof  of  the  immortaUty 
of  the  righteous. 

But  the  question  may  be  considered  in  a  more  general  way.  Even  if  it 
be  conceded  that  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the 
texts  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment, they  do  contain  this  doctrine,  it  may  still  be  asked — ^Does  this 
decide  the  question  t     There  is  no  infallibility  attached  to  the  process 
of  interpretation.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
itself  is  ascertained  is  not  infalKble.   Probability  is  all  that  we  can  attain 
to.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  as  interpreted 
by  us,  to  be  opposed  to  a  moral  intuition,  the  logical  dilemma  is  this : 
1.  Scripture  may  be  wrong.     2.  Our  interpretation  of  it  may  be  wrong. 
3.  The  moral  intuition  may  be  wrong.     The  canon  of  Bishop  Butler 
would  lead  us  to   prefer  the  second  alternative.     Popular  theology 
invariably  prefers  the  third.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  no  absolutely 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  although  much  may  be  said  in  support 
of  the  canon  of  Bishop  Butler.     But  the  canon  of  popular  theology  is 
wholly  indefensible.     No  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  infalUble,  and 
4o  moral  faculty  may  err  like  the  rest.    But  no  faculty  is  less  likely  to 
^.  A  canon  which  rejects,  generally,  its  decision  in  favour  of  the 
dedfiion  of  the  exegetical  faculty  cannot  therefore  be  justified. 

*  Eternal  PoniBhrnent  and  Eteomal  Death,  pp.  89,  90. 
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It  remains  to  inquire  what  judgment  Canon  Farrar  has  himself 
formed  on  this  great  question.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  his 
classification  of  the  '^  main  views  of  eschatology  "  is  open  to  a  slight 
logical  objection.  As  no  question  is  made  of  the  final  destiny  of 
"  the  good,"  the  views  of  eschatology  which  he  considers  can  differ 
only  in  the  position  which  they  assign  to  those  who,  at  the  close  of 
their  earthly  life,  are  not  among  '*the  good."  These  views  he  classes 
aa  follows : — 1.  Universalism,  or  the  belief  that  all  men  will  ultimately 
be  saved ;  2.  Annihilationism  (also  called  Conditional  Immortality),  or 
the  belief  that  after  a  finite  amount  of  retributive  punishment  the 
wicked  will  be  destroyed ;  3.  Purgatory,  or  the  belief  in  an  interme- 
diate state  of  purification ;  4.  The  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked* 
This  classification  is  founded  on  the  answer  given,  not  to  a  single 
question,  but  to  two,  one  only  of  which  is  properly  eschatologicaL 
These  questions  are:  1.  What  is  man's  ultimate  destiny T  2.  Is  that 
destiny  decided  at  the  close  of  this  life  t  The  third  of  Canon  Farrar*8 
classes  depends  on  the  answer  given  to  the  second  or  non-eschato- 
logical  question,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  this  view  is  not  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  others.  The  supposition  of  an  interme- 
mediate  state  may  coexist  with  a  belief  in  either  universal  redemp- 
tion, annihilation,  or  endless  punishment.  The  true  division  would 
seem  to  be  threefold,  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  men  must  be  eitixer 
happiness,  misery,  or  annihilation.  Of  these  alternatives  Canon  Farrar 
rejects  the  third  altogether.  He  rejects  the  second,  if  it  take  the  form 
of  inflicted  punishment,  but  not  if  it  take  the  form  of  the  suffering 
which  vice  brings  with  it.  In  this  sense  he  thinks  that  the  punishment 
of  sin  may  be  endless.  But  it  is  never  hopeless.  The  path  of  repent- 
ance is  never  barred.  There  is  no  proof  that  man's  probation  ends 
with  this  life ;  and  therefore,  although  the  second  alternative  may  be 
true,  in  his  sense,  yet  the  first  is  not  impossible ;  nay,  there  are  some 
indications  of  its  truth. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  Canon  Farrar  is  not  dogmatic  in  his  positive 
teaching ;  and  for  this  no  cautious  thinker  will  blame  him.  His  main 
purpose  is  the  repudiation  of  the  popular  notion  of  hell.  The  part  of 
his  book  which  is  inspired  by  this  purpose,  although  not  containing 
many  new  thoughts,  is  marked  by  a  strain  of  indignant  eloquence,  and 
will  weU  repay  perusal.  j^^  ^^  Jellett. 


II. 

THE  question  raised  in  Canon  Farrar's  volume,  "  Eternal  Hope,**  is 
an  intensely  interesting  one.  There  will  always  be  a  peculiar 
fascination  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  future,  especially  in  so  &r 
as  they  touch  the  issues  of  the  great  mystery  of  good  and  eviL  The 
more  profoundly  this  mystery  is  felt  by  thoughtful  minds,  the  more  in 
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certain  moods  will  they  crave  to  penetrate  "  behind  the  veil,"  and  to 
lay  hold  of  something  definite  on  which  to  rest  their  hopes  or  fears. 
The  more  at  the  same  time  will  all  sober  minds  feel  how  really 
impenetrable  the  veil  is,  and  that  no  light  of  real  knowledge  can  be 
carried  beyond  that  sphere  of  time  and  space  which  now  conditions 
all  our  powers  of  knowing. 

K  theology  had  admitted  long  ago  the  hmitations  of  its  knowledge, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  its  progress.    A  true  principle  of  Agnos- 
ticism, reverently  admitted  and  applied,  might  have  saved  it,  if  not 
from  the  assaults  of  the  modem  principle  Avhich  passes  under  this 
name,  yet  from  some  of  its  excesses.     A  more  reticent  theology  might 
have  been  spared  some  of  the  humiliations  of  a  time  Hke  ours,  in  wliich 
not  only  the  higher  but  the  common  intelligence  passes  so  reluctantly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  experience,  and  is  quietly  dropping,  even  from 
the  skirts  of  its  thought,  many  notions  once  universally  received  and 
acknowledged.     The  definiteness  which  mediaeval  and,  hardly  less, 
Protestant  theology  sought  to  carry  into  questions  which  by  their 
professed  nature  allowed  of  no  adequate  definition,  has  recoiled  upon 
it  disastrously,  till  its  right  to  be  a  branch  of  knowledge  at  all  has 
been  disputed ;  and  the  spiritual  sphere  within  which  alone  it  finds  its 
fiinction  has  been  denied  any  reality.    So  extreme  a  recgil  as  this  will 
in  the  end  bring  its  own  redress;  but  there  maybe  "a  bad  time" 
before  the  balance  of  thought  swings  round  again ;  and  theology  is 
glad  to  be  content,  Uke  other  sciences,  with  its  oxon  sphere  of  facts,  and 
its  own  order  of  generaKzations.     The  new  "  experience  theologj^"  of 
Holland,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  may  mark  the  meeting-grouDd  of  the 
modem  mind  with  such  a  sphere  at  least  as  real  in  human  experience 
as  any  physical  or  mental  series  of  facts,  and  claiming  no  less  recogni- 
tion and  scientific  explanation.     This  theology  in   the  meantime  is 
seeking  rest  in  a  mere  moral  idealism ;  but  if  the  spiritual  is  admitted 
at  all  as  fact^  it  will  carry  with  it  in  the  long  run,  as  its  necessaiy 
implicates,  the  old  realities,  however  purified,  of  Divine  revelation. 

The  good  to  be  got  out  of  all  this  tendency  is  the  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  facts,  the  closer  and  wider  study  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
spiritoal  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  man's  spiritual 
history.  Behgious  thought  must  keep  near  to  religious  experience, 
and  only  with  great  caution  stretch  its  wings  beyond.  Whatever 
transcends  all  contact  with  the  farthest  reaches  of  this  experience 
must  be  beyond  dogmatic  afiSrmation,  with  whatever  plausibility  or 
authority  it  may  be  commended  to  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  these  Sermons,  and  of  the 
interesting  letter  appended  to  them  by  Professor  Pluraptre,  to  whom 
tiieyare  dedicated,  that  they  bring  into 'view  the  principle  of  experience 
m  dealing  with  the  subject.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  profound 
though  obscure  genius  of  Butler  anticipated  the  true  order  of  pro- 
^nre,  viz.,  that  of  working  onward  from  the  operation  of  moral  law 
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Ill  tlu>  proBont  lifo  towanls  any  possible  idea  of  the  future.  Seizing 
oloarly  the  facts  of  good  and  evil  here  as  verified  in  the  moral  con- 
soiousnoss,  tho  oouchisiou  seems  inevitable  that  these  facts  will  run  out 
in  tho  future  as  they  have  here  begun.  Every  man  wiU  receive 
uooonliug  to  the  things  which  he  hath  done,  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil — **  in  t\ract  proportion^  *•  Every  one/'  in  other  words,  "  shall  be 
tffuitaUki  d^>alt  with/'  This  is  an  assured  principle,  Butler  maintains,  of 
tho  Divino  administration  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  explained 
away  *'  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  woi-ds.*"  And  he  adds,  "  All  shadow 
i^f  injustico«  and  indeed  all  harsh  appearances,  in  the  various  economy 
of  Pnn'idonco  would  be  lost^  if  we  would  keep  in  mind  that  ertry 
nu^yiful  \\Uow\inc€  dtall  l*e  nuut^^  OMui  no  i/iortf  required  of  any  ome  Aam 
irh%U  mi^ht  A«ir<*  l^^n  ^quitohtu  expect^t  of  him   from  the  circumstajuee  im 

Tho  oloar  hold  of  this  law  of  moml  sequence  as  embedded  in  life 
and  building  up  it$  structurt^  every  day  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  muit 
pix^vont  all  wise  and  cautious  minds  no  le$s  than  Butler  s  firom  affiimiiig 
that  tho  dtH>m  of  sin  mav  not  be  irreversible.  As  no  one  mav  dai«  to 
linnt  tho  morv^y  of  God.  so  no  one  can  tell  to  what  awful  depths  die 
wiok^\lno$$  of  man  may  r\\:ich«  or  what  irremediablenefis  c^  pmnidimeot 
raay  olcavo  to  it  "'  in  the  way  of  raturfil  consequence."  In  hs  owm 
ohar^otor  wioko*l:K«s  iv>^s5osse*  no  t.-h-ment  of  cure,  nor  even  of 
haustiou.  It  ^^ws  by  what  i:  feeds  on.  and  shows  scmefiines  a 
ton:o«s  jv^wor  of  solf-developmvnt,  1;  may  n^ake  a  hell  aqpoa 
aud  that  thoTvfore  it  may  make  a  heii  in  the  tuture  evenastzB;^ 
:;5?i*:u  ho  :uu>:  l-o  a  rjush  man  who  would  deny.  This  the 
:<::;dviX'v  c:*  cvi;.  wh::i  loS  :o  its»eif. — to  inieiisifv.  lo  aec 


iviy^^UAie  i:j?  ow-«  r-i:5^*ry. — is  wV.a:  iiiAkrs   the  we^^k  jwssm   ir 
fcV.vii;^??  v'-:  r:iv-::>s^V>:::  kT  K:^:s:T^::.r.i5cii.     Like  so 

i?  cyjvi^xi  by  :iit  o:i:r5ie  cf  rr»-r::;r..^  b- r-?.     Th*  bard  £a.:9s  ac 
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explain  difficulties,  aud  not  an  induction  resting  on  any  basis  of 
experience.  It  may  or  may  not  be  tioie  as  a  mere  speculation.  There 
can  be  no  means  of  verifying,  or  even  approximating  to  the  verifica- 
tion of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  the  attempt  to  rest  it  on  the  letter 
of  Scripture  argues  a  misunderstanding  of  the  idea  of  Revelation, 
more  fatal  because  less  excusable  than  the  old  UteraUsm  from  which 
theology  has  sujBFcred  so  much.  "  Rigid  Hteralism,"  as  Canon  Farrar 
saySy  "is  absolutely  fatal  to  any  tine  knowledge  of  Scripture."  And 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  thu'd  Sermon  is  devoted 
to  a  denunciation  of  the  abuses  which  have  sprung  from  a  mere 
mechanical  manipulation  of  Scriptural  texts. 

It  is  mainly  by  a  higher  and  broader  interpretation  of  the  usual 
texts  which  have  been  employed  on  the  subject  that  the  author 
attempts  to  set  aside  what  he  calls  the  "  common"  or  *' popular  "  view 
of  Future  Punishment,  not  in  favour  of  any  new  theory — this  he 
distinctly  repudiates — but  in  favour  of  an  indefinite  trust  in  the 
Divine  mercy  springing  out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  future. 

"Those,"  he  says,  "whose  faith  must  have  a  broader  basis  than  the  haltinp^ 
reconciliation  of  ambiguous  and  opposing'  texts  ;  they  who  grieve  at  the  dark 
shadows  flung  by  human  theologians  atliwart  God's  light ;  they  who  believe 
that  reason,  and  conscience,  and  experience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  are  books  of 
Ood  which  must  liave  a  direct  voice  in  those  great  decisions  ;  they  will  not  be 
so  ready  to  snatch  God's  thunder  into  tlieir  o\vn  wretched  and  feeble  hands ; 
they  will  lay  their  mouths  in  the  dust  rather  than  make  sad  the  hearts 
which  Grod  hath  not  made  sad ;  they  will  take  into  account  the  grand  principles 
which  dominate  through  Scripture  no  loss  than  its  isolated  expressions  ;  and 
ondeterred  by  the  base  and  feeble  notion  that  virtue  would  be  impossible  without 
the  horrors  of  an  endless  hell,  they  will  declare  their  hope  and  trust — if  it  be 
not  permitted  us  to  go  so  far  into  this  matter  as  belief  and  confidence — that 
even  after  death,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  tlie  loving  Father,  many  of  the 
dead  shall  be  alive  again,  and  the  lost  be  found." 

We  quote  this  single  passage  for  two  reasons — because  it  gives  tho 

reader  as  clear  a  statement  as  we  can  find  of  Canon  Farrar's  own 

views  on  the  subject  of  his  volume,  and  because  it  indicates  the  tone 

of  his  treatment  of  the  subject  throughout.     We  do  not  venture  to 

discuss  either  the  one  or  tho  other.     We  have  only  said  so  much  from 

a  very  general  point  of  view  because  it  is  the  general  line  of  thought 

ndsed  by  such  discussions,  rather  than  any  special  conclusion  on  one 

ride  or  another,  that  interests  us.     Theories  of  one  sort  or  another 

have  done  their  work  in  theology — they  have  deepened  thought; 

they  have  awakened  conscience  ;  they  have  led  men  to  "  search  tho 

Scriptures,"  if  after  a  too  narrow  fashion.     But  they  have  also  been 

fniitful  in  mischief,  as  the  frequent  product  of  false  philosophy  or  a 

too  ingenious  logic.     They  have  aimed  at  a  wisdom  above  Revelation, 

ft  pons  higher  than  that  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.     In  so 

tar  as  Canon  Farrar's  volume  points  to  "  a  more  excellent  way,"  in 

J^ference  to  the  great  subject  of  future  retribution,  it  is  worthy  of  all 

praise.    Its  careful  and  enlightened  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  terms 
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associated  with  the  subject,  and  which  have  played  so  sad  and  undue 
a  part  in  its  history,  must  convince  all  intelUgent  readers  what  need 
there  is  for  caution  and  modesty  of  affirmation.  No  virtue  is  so  con- 
stantly needed  in  theology  as  modesty — ^none  unhappily  is  so  constantly 
wanting.  To  a  certain  class  of  minds,  theological  modesty  is  supposed 
to  indicate  unfaithfulness,  paltering  with  a  double  purpose.  It  is  strange 
but  true  that,  when  the  way  is  dark  and  the  issues  truly  awful, 
most  men  will  rather  make  a  bold  leap  in  the  dark  than  a  cautious  and 
reticent  advance.  They  must  biow  something  positive,  even  if  they  fill 
their  mind  -with  emptiness, — ^with  notions  which  will  often  no  more 
bear  analysis  than  the  terms  of  a  contradictory  proposition. 

Canon  Farrar  s  earnestness  will  do  good  if  it  make  many  only  try  to 
realize  what  they  mean  when  they  use  glibly  phrases  of  awful  import. 
To  make  reUgious  thought  more  real  cannot  be  anything  but  a  bless- 
ing to  a  time  like  ours,  or  to  any  time.  He  would  have  done  even 
more  good  in  this  way,  in  our  opinion,  if  he  had  not  emphasized  with 
so  many  dark  strokes  of  rhetoric  what  he  means  by  the  "  popular 
view."  He  should  have  remembered  that  the  creed  of  no  Church  is 
responsible  for  the  extravagances  with  which  tliis  view  has  been  some- 
how set  forth,  from  the  frightful  picture  in  the  close  of  Tertullian's 
treatise  "  De  Spectaculis  "  to  the  choice  horrors  which  he  quotes  from 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  spheres  of  theology  and  of  popular  rhetoric — ^the 
rhetoric  even  of  an  Augustine  or  a  Jeremy  Taylor — are  quite  apart. 
The  caution  which  should  always  guide  the  induction  of  the  one 
cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  other.  The  preacher  has  his  own  great 
function ;  he  must  rouse  and  penetrate, — at  times  he  must  startle  and 
appal.  But  Christian  theology  must  not  be  made  responsible  for  the 
pictures  of  the  pulpit,  and  still  less  of  the  devotional  manual,  whether 
it  be  Jesuit  or  Evangelical. 

This  might  form  Cannon  Farrar's  excuse  for  the  too  vehement  sway 
of  his  own  rhetoric,  and  the  excess  of  his  colour  here  and  there.  The 
volume  is  a  volume  of  Sermons;  but  the  vehement  tone  is  not 
confined  to  the  Sermons.  It  runs  over  into  Preface  and  Excursus.  A 
calmer,  and  even  a  fairer  tone  towards  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
"popular  view,"  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  For  after  all, 
the  word  **  endless,"  of  which  it  made  so  much,  was  not  designed  to 
cover  more  than  the  original  Scriptural  expression,  whatever  may  be 
its  true  meaning.  It  was  a  mistranslation  more  than  a  "  lie  ;  "  and  the 
idea  of  Divine  authority,  rather  than  any  love  for  "  crude  and  glaring 
travesty,"  explains  ite  place  in  past  theology.  Vehemence  is  a 
mighty  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher ;  but  it  weakens  the 
analysis  of  the  critic,  and  blunts  the  genuine  insight  and  tolerance 
of  judgment  which  even  the  extravagances  of  Christian  thought  may 
ckim  from  us.  j^^^.  TCLLOCH. 
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III. 

CANON  FARRAR  rightly  condemns  the  practice  of  building 
doctrines  on  '' isolated  texts  torn  from  the  context,''  and  not  '^on 
the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  revelation,"  Few  practices  are  more 
blameworthy,  but  of  these  one  is  that  of  setting  up  doctrines  without 
any  texts  to  found  them  upon.  The  negative  design  of  Canon  Farrar's 
vohime  is  to  do  away  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ;  but 
its  one  positive  design  is  to  set  up  a  Purgatory  that  is  not  Romish. 
And  we  believe  that  his  only  serious  attempt  to  show  that,  according  to 
Holy  Scripture,  any  such  Purgatory  has  an  existence,  rests  upon  the 
isolated  text  touching  the  spirits  in  prison,  reinforced  by  the  text  from 
the  Creed  touching  the  descent  into  hell. 

First  invoking  general  principles.  Canon  Farrar  strongly  invokes  also 
history  and  experience.  What,  then,  according  to  him  are  the  geneml 
principles  recognized  in  the  Bible  as  those  on  which  our  Creator  governs 
all  things  t  He  does  not  tell  us.  What,  again,  according  to  him,  are 
the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  shown  by  history  and  experience 
that  our  own  world  is  governed?  He  does  not  tell  us.  He  makes 
no  assertion  that  history  and  experience  teach  that  our  world  is 
governed  on  what  we  may  call  the  painless  principle, — that  is, 
on  the  principle  that  the  Creator,  being  perfectly  benevolent,  wiU 
never  inflict  pain  on  the  creature ;  nor  any  assertion  that  Holy 
Scripture  declares  such  to  be  the  principle  whereon  He  does  govern. 
Neither  does  Canon  Farrar  assert  that  history  and  experience  have 
shown  that  among  men  benevolent  government  requires  that  all 
penalties  for  whatever  offence  should  be  terminable;  or  that  Holy 
Scripture  declares  that  to  be  a  guiding  principle  of  the  government 
of  God  over  both  men  and  angels.  But  much  of  Canon  Farrar  s 
hook  will  have  to  be  recast  should  the  day  ever  come  when  he  recog- 
nizes, with  full  consciousness,  the  fact,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
fact,  that  these  principles  are  not  recorded  in  experience,  not  enunci- 
ated in  Holy  Scripture,  but  are  contrary  to  the  whole  scope  and  tenor 
of  one  and  the  other. 

Canon  Farrar  over  and  over  again  unconsciously  assumes  that  the 
Universe  ought  to  have  been  governed  on  the  principle  that  the 
Ruler  would  never  inflict  pain  on  the  subject.  To  Canon  Farrar 
there  may  be  something  in  a  distinction  between  inflicting  and  causing 
to  be  inflicted,  or  in  modem  jargon  between  inflicting  by  "  inter- 
ference **  and  inflicting  as  "  a  natural  consequence."  To  us  these  are 
&lectic  distinctions,  not  moral ;  distinctions  of  mode,  not  of  intent ; 
of  contrivance,  not  of  polity.  So,  while  to  Canon  Farrar  the  distinc- 
tum  between  inflicting  physical  pain  and  other  pain  seems  to  have 
Dinch  to  do  with  the  cruelty  involved,  to  us  when  pain  has  to  be 
^cted  whether  from  ill-will  or  good-will,  if  cruel  at  all,  the  cruelty 
of  inflicting  an  equal  amount  of  pain  by  physical  rather  than  by  other 
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means  is  not  greater  as  compared  with  less,  but  is  simply  grosser 
cnielty  as  compared  with  more  refined. 

Canon  Farrar  never,  indeed,  says  that  it  is  an  established  fact  in 
historical  science  that  causing  pain  implies  a  delight  in  suffering ;  btlt 
he  declaims  as  if  nobody  could  doubt  it.  He  never  says  plainly  that 
inflicting  punishment  implies  cruelty,  but  he  declaims  as  if  that  was 
an  accepted  certainty.  Niimerous  expressions,  even  explicit  ones, 
occur  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assumptions  here  indicated. 
Nevertheless,  the  assumptions  underlie  the  cuirent  of  thought. 

That  province  in  the  government  of  God  on  which  Dr.  Farrar  fixes 
his  attention  is  the  rule  maintained  over  men  beyond  the  grave.  In 
judging  of  what  that  must  be,  he  seldom  seeks  guidance  in  the  rule 
maintained  amongst  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  He  has  to  assume 
that  the  latter  does  proceed  on  the  principle  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  sometimes  appear  to  assume 
that  a  perfectly  benevolent  government  would  not  resort  to  either  of 
these  expedients,  against  both  of  which  objections  can  be  raised.  He 
does  not  for  guidance  turn  at  all  to  the  palmary  instance  of  Holy 
Writ — the  procedure  in  the  case  of  angels ;  nor  to  the  cardinal  fact 
there  revealed  that  a  younger  race  and  an  elder,  the  first  inhabiting 
only  this  world  though  destined  for  another,  the  second  inhabiting 
another  world  though  conversant  with  this,  the  one  consisting  of  spirits 
housed  in  fiesh,  the  other  of  spirits  not  so  housed,  act  and  reaot  one 
upon  the  other,  and  are,  as  to  government,  dealt  with  on  common 
principles  by  a  common  Ruler. 

Canon  Farrar  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  punishment.  He  is 
not  at  all  times  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  merciful,  though, 
perhaps,  he  means  merciful  only  to  the  offender,  not  in  the  wider 
sense  in  which  punishment,  without  mercy  to  the  doer  of  a  wrong, 
may  be  saving  mercy  to  the  sufferer  of  the  wrong,  and  protecting  mercy 
to  the  commimity.  Canon  Farrar  thinks  he  relieves  the  character  of 
the  Ruler  from  charges  of  cruelty  by  intimating  that  He  does  not 
inflict  the  tortures — say  those  of  delirium  tremens — "attached^* — ^by 
whom  ? — to  certain  acts,  but  that  we  ourselves  inflict  them.  Though 
Canon  Farrar  vehemently  denies  that  all  who  die  impenitent  suflFer 
eternal  punishment,  he  does  not  deny,  he  only  wishes  he  could  abso- 
lutely deny,  that  any  do.  But  this  admission,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
real  admission,  reduces  to — we  know  not  what — pages  and  pages  of  hot 
epithets.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvatiofi 
of  all  the  wicked  is  firmly  established.  He  treats  the  doctrine  of  ihe 
annihilation  of  spirits  as  incapable  of  proof.  In  the  languagel  ot  his 
own  Church  he  calls  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  **  a  fond  thing 
vainly  invented."  But  he  holds  that  not  the  substantive  "  Purgatoty," 
but  the  adjective  "  Romish,"  expresses  all  that  was  invented.  He  ^- 
thusiastically  preaches,  as  a  grand  amelioration  of  the  universe  and. 
adornment  of  the  faith,  a  Purgatory  that  is  not  Romish — a  plaoe 
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etate  after  doath  of  discipline  somewhat  penal,  perhaps,  but  essen- 
tially purifying,  whence  all  who  under  the  discipUne  repent  pass  to 
Heaven.     This  Purgatory  not  Romish  is,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
substantially  Greek,  much  resembling  that  taught  by  Plato  in  tho 
"Gorgias"  and  the  ''  Phsedo."     As  to  sin  being  put  away  by  pain,  and 
not  by  the  grace  and  spirit  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Canon  Farrar  holds 
closer  to  the  Greek  one  than  to  tho  Romish  corruption  of  it.     Plato 
held  that  only  by  suffering  could  sin  be  separated  from  the  soul. 
Rome  holds  that  it  is  partly  by  suifering,  and  partly  by  the  suffrages 
of  survivors.     Canor  Farrar  deliberately  teaches  that  men  who  "  pray, 
love,  agonize,  and  strive  to  creep  ever  nearer  to  the  Ught,"  may  never- 
theless so  die  that  they  will  *'  have  to  be  purified  in  that  Gehenna  of 
Ionian   fire."     Here  he  is  more  Romish  than  Greek.     Plato  would 
have  counted  these  among  the  better  souls,  bound  for  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed;  though  not  among  the  rare  ones,  answering  to  tho  "sainti^" 
of  Canon  Farrar,  whom  Plato  carries  to  still  brighter  abodes.     Canon 
Farrar,  however,  joins  Rome  in  following  the  Greeks  in  dividiug  men 
at  death  into  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  mixed,  rather  than,  as  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  divide  them,  all  being 
in  one  sense  mixed,  ultimately  into  the  wicked  and  the  just- 
Canon  Farrar  almost  invariably  couples  with  tho  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  that  of  reprobation.     Some  may  take  the  impression  that 
he  fancies  that  the  two  doctrines  were  first  united  in  the  Reformed 
Churches.     The  opening  sentence  in  Cahnet's  Dissertation  on  Predes- 
tination tells  a  very  different  tale.     But  multitudes  of  Protestants  who 
believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  most  lovmg,  but  by  far  the  most 
alarming,  of  all  the  Teachers  in  tlie  Bible,  taught  in  many  forms,  nega- 
tive and  positive,  that  they  who  will  not  repent  w^ill  suffer  au  endless 
penalty,  do  not  beUeve  in  reprobation,  in  necessity,  in  a  judgment  of 
any  man  by  a  light  ho  never  had,  or  in  the  final  iiiin  of  the  majority  of 
our  race.    They  dare  not  say  that  any  soul  tliatpraj^,  loves,  and  turns 
towards  the  light,  will  have  to  pass  through  a  Gehenna  of  seonian  fire. 
They  proclaim  for  all  such  mercy  unstinted  and  without  reserve.    For 
purification  they  look  not  at  all  to  torture,  but  only  to  the  blood  shed 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God.     For  them  human  pains 
after  death  exist  not^  except  for  the  finally  impenitent,  and  only  ^s 
pnnishment. 

One  of  Canon  Farrar  s  general  principles  is  **  God's  severity  is  all 
love."  If  so,  the  converse  follows,  that  the  love  of  God  is  sometimes 
severity.  What,  then,  becomes  of  all  the  notions  that  punishment 
ioplies  cruelty  ?  Suppose  a  monster  in  power  \vishing  to  fill  London 
^th  horrors ;  how  could  he  more  speedily  efiect  his  purpose  than  if*, 
professing  fatherly  love  for  all,  he  issued  an  edict  simply  enacting, 
*'PuaiBhment  is  abolished;  and  no  one  shall  suffer  in  person,  goods, 
or  repute  for  any  deed  done."  Canon  Farrar,  however  unintentionally, 
"W  8Q  employed  learning  and  eloquence  as  to  confound  in  the  popular 
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apprehension  the  malignant  part  played  by  personal  cruelty  and  private 
revenge  with  the  beneficent  office  of  public  punishment.  He  overloote 
the  fact  that  correction  and  revenge,  both  personal  affairs,  may  be* 
fully  enacted  between  two  persons  alone.  A  father  governing  one- 
child  may  rule  on  principles  impossible  to  a  father  governing  two,  stilt 
more  to  one  governing  ten,  and  still  more  to  one  governing  a  tribe* 
A  father  might  resolve  that  as  to  Cain  all  that  was  wrong  should  come 
right,  but  how  as  to  Abel  already  killed  t  how  as  to  all  others  who 
had  lives  to  lose  t  Canon  Farrar  overlooks  the  fact  that  punishment 
proper  is  not  a  personal  matter,  but  one  of  public  obligation  and  interest;. 
"Not,"  said  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his  solemn  act  of  judgment,  "for  hiss 
cause  that  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the  wrong,*' 
but  for  the  cause  of  the  common  weal. 

When  what  is  called  punishment  is  merely  correction,  it  carries  witb 
it  demonstration  that  pain  may  be  inflicted  even  from  personal  good- 
will. But  whenever  it  aims  at  rectifying  dangerous  dispositions  itt 
others  besides  the  one  "  corrected,"  then  the  good-will  is  not  primarily 
personal,  but  pubUc  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  pain  inflicted  is  no 
measure  of  cruelty,  but  of  care  for  the  general  good.  So  also  when 
punishment  is  deterrent.  But  the  great  end  of  punishment  is  proteo- 
tion,  and  at  this  end  Canon  Farrar  hardly  glances.  Among  mortals 
punishment  is  not  only  the  fence  of  all  rights  and  happiness,  but  of 
existence  itself.  Abolish  punishment,  and  you  spill  out  life  by  8 
thousand  gurgUng  sluices.  So  greatly  is  the  protective  end  of  panish- 
ment  the  paramount  one,  that  in  grave  cases  it  becomes  the  only  one. 
In  the  "  Crito "  the  sense  of  this  truth  felt  by  Socrates  is  displayed 
with  almost  Biblical  grandeur.  His  penalty  was  not  just ;  it  was  not 
terminable ;  it  was  not  capable  of  being  repaired  to  him,  his  friend^ 
or  his  children.  But  he  would  not  flee ;  no,  sooner  peiish  Socrates 
than  perish  law,  was,  in  effect,  the  word  of  the  wise  man. 

Canon  Farrar  does  not  seem  to  be  very  cautious  in  invoking  history 
and  experience  in  support  of  government  by  terminable  penalties 
exclusively.  What  government  has  ever  given  a  guarantee  before- 
hand to  all  offenders  that  after  a  time  all  consequences  of  their  offence 
shall  cease,  and  that  they  shall  not  on  account  of  it  have  anything 
more  to  suffer  ?  Does  past  experience  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  guarantee  would  be  beneficent  ?  Would  it  not 
be  malignant?  Among  mortals,  however,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the 
fear  of  death,  the  awe  of  a  higher  judge,  would  in  part  restrain  the 
evil  effect  of  prospective  impunity.  But  how  if  both  immortality  and 
prospective  impunity  were  assured?  Might  not  a  system  of  terminable 
penalties  lead  to  an  interminable  repetition  of  offences,  necessitating 
ever  new  punishments  for  fresh  transgressors  ?  May  not  Plato  in 
firmly  fixing  on  the  **  incurable "  as  monuments  of  terrible  suffering' 
for  ever,  no  longer  for  their  own  correction,  but  as  an  example,  » 
warning  to  others,  have  better  interpreted  the  plans  of  a  benevolence 
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4liat  covers  all  ages  and  all  worlds  than  do  they  who  insist  that  every 
offender  must  have  eventual  impunity  t  The  latter  supposition,  pushed 
"toitB  consequences,  requires  that  wrong  should  never  be  allowed;  for 
if  only  forgiven  the  reparation  is,  we  repeat,  to  Cain,  not  to  Abel.  Here 
^ve  come  in  face  of  the  problem  of  problems,  the  origin  of  evil,  the 
permission  of  wrong,  the  toleration  of  the  wicked,  what  Butler  calls 
"^^the  mystery  of  God,  the  great  mystery  of  His  suffering  vice  and 
•confusion  to  prevail."  In  all  his  impetuous  flights  Canon  Farrar 
barely  grazes  the  surface  of  that  mystery,  like  a  bird  skimming  over  a 
em  but  unfathomable  deep.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

IV. 

THOSE  who  have  taken  any  fair  measure  of  the  wrong  which 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  suffered  in  all  ages  at  the  hands  of 
its  scribes  and  priests,  will  not  wonder  at  the  fervid  and  indeed  pas- 
sionate eloquence  with  which  Canon  Farrar  pleads  against  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  dogmas  by  which  they  have  distorted  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Divine  government,  and  clouded  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
love.  Such  a  book  as  Canon  Farrar's  "  Eternal  Hope  "  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant. Some  of  us  have  been  for  years  witnessing  against  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  torment,  as  hoirible  in  itself,  even  according  to 
Calvin's  confession,  and  staining  ^vith  deep  dishonour  the  justice  as 
well  as  the  love  of  God.  But  we  have  been  as  "  voices  ciying  in  the 
wildemess,"  compared  with  the  testimony  which  is  uplifted  by  one 
who  speaks  with  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  from  the 
high  places  of  the  AngUcan  Church.  When  a  man  of  Canon  Farrar's 
IK>Bition  and  influence  feels  himself  so  pressed  in  spirit  to  preach  the 
Eternal  Hope  that  he  can  no  longer  forbear,  and  gives  forth  a  work 
60  charged  with  intense  conviction  as  this,  the  controversy  enters  on 
a  new  phase,  and  is  manifestly  nearer  to  its  end. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  criticize  Canon  Farrar's  book  in  detail,  for  this 

ample  reason.   I  have  myself  been  led,  under  the  pressure  of  the  same 

influences,  to  very  much  the  same  conclusions,  which  I  published  three 

years  ago,  in  an  examination  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the 

Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,"  and  I  could  but  repeat  what  I  then 

pressed.     I  can  only  rejoice  at  finding  that  the  conclusions  to  which 

I  was  then  led  after  much  anxious  thought,  and  under  a  very  painful 

•enae  of  responsibility,  are  sustained  by  the  high  authority  and  the 

^mple  learning  of  the  eminent  writer  who  has  pleaded  so  eloquently 

for  the  Eternal  Hope.     Like  Canon  Farrar,  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 

^gma  of  the  Universalists,  after  full  consideration  of  the  learned  and 

• 

^pressive  arguments  which  I  have  read  upon  the  subject.  I  believe 
^deeply  in  the  sacredness  of  human  freedom,  to  accept  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  me  to  set  an  imperative  bound  to  its  decisions ;  nor 
^^  I  find  it  set  forth  in  any  clear,  developed  form  as  the  scheme  of 
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the  fiitore  which  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  But  I  hold,  ancE 
each  year  I  Rcem  to  hold  more  firmly,  that  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  cannot  be  the  one  Divine  power  in  the  universe 
which,  for  man  at  any  rate,  is  paralyzed  by  the  hand  of  Death.  Jub»» 
tice,  hohness,  fideUty  to  truth,  wmth  against  sin,  these  we  are  told,  and 
we  joyfully  believe,  Uve  on  and  rule  through  all  eternity;  but  one  thing, 
if  this  awful  dogma  be  true.  Death  paralyzes — the  hand  of  the  Divine 
love.  And  this,  when  it  is  once  fairly  looked  at  in  the  Ught  of  Scrip* 
ture  and  of  reason,  is  blankly  incredible.  Whatever  else  may  or  may 
not  work  on  through  eternity,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  love 
which  moved  the  Father  to  redeem  the  world  at  such  infinite  cost^ 
must  work  on,  while  there  is  one  pang  in  the  universe,  bom  of  sin, 
which  can  touch  the  Divine  pity,  or  one  wretched  prodigal  in  rags 
and  hmiger  far  from  the  home  and  the  heart  of  God.  And  while  we 
know  the  wrath  of  God  against  evil,  which  is  a  dread  reality,  though 
always  within  the  sphere  of  His  love,  and  see  that  sin  can  only  be 
purged  through  terrible  pain,  we  have  the  right  to  clasp  to  otur  hearts 
all  the  hope  that  can  grow  out  of  the  assurance,  that  so  long  as  the 
God  who  19  Love  lives  and  reigns,  the  mercy  which  redeemed  the 
world  must  be  the  regnant  power  through  all  the  ages  and  in  all  the 
spheres.  This  surely  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  vision  of  "  the 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  bearing  visibly  the  symbols  of  the 
Cross  and  Passion.  All  that  the  Cross  8\Tnbolizes  is  there  represented 
as  exalted  to  the  throne  of  universal  dominion,  the  vital  centre  of  the 
Divine  order  of  the  imiverse  "  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

Eternal  Hope  !  It  expresses  in  brief  the  words  with  which  I 
closed  the  treatise  to  which  I  have  referred :  '•  I  plead  for  the  hope 
of  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  the  dcNnl  in  the  universe,  hy 
the  salvation  of  all  that  l>ears  the  trace  of  the  touch  of  the  hand  of 
God.  Sin  withered  under  the  curse  of  the  souls  that  were  once  \\» 
victims :  the  devil  spoiled  of  his  dark  dominion,  not  by  the  fiat  of 
omnipotent  will,  but  by  the  hand  of  omnipotent  love.  Hell  destroyed ;. 
Christ  triumphant ;  gathering  the  spoils  of  His'Cross  and  Passion  here 
and  in  all  the  worlds."  This  is  the  Eternal  Hope.  The  term  is 
happily  chosen,  and  the  book  will  be  as  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy* 
to  many  a  sad  and  burdened  heart :  justifying  as  it  does  the  sonTs 
deepest  convictions  and  most  passionate  longing^^  by  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  world's  wisest  teachers  in  all  generations;  by  the  valu- 
able light  which  it  sheds  on  the  ideas  and  the  beliefs  of  the  genera- 
tion to  wliieh  the  Gospel  was  first  preached:  and  by  the  true  meaning* 
of  the  word  of  God.  which  it  ably  expomids.  The  textual  criticism  is 
of  groat  value :  it  forms  too  an  important  featiu"e  i^f  a  work  of  great 
interest,  which  should  be  read  in  connecrion  with  this — "Salvator 
Munili,"  bv  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

And  now  that  we  are  ifmerging  from  the  terrible  shadow  of  tifaiB 
doctrine*  we  look  back  with  a  shudder,  and  ask  ourselves,  how  waac 
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it  possible  that  Christian  men  should  believe  it,  and  should  connect 
Booh  unutterable  horrors  with  the  administration  of  a  Being  who  has 
given  to  us  in  Calvary  the  measure  of  His  love  ?  How  could  it  ever 
be  preached  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to 
mankind  t  And  there  is  another  and  darker  question  behind.  The 
Christian  world  having  beUeved  and  preached  it  all  these  ages,  dare 
we  wonder  that  Christendom  is  so  Httle  like  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
In  order  to  get  light  on  these  questions,  it  is  needful  to  remember 
that  the  doctrine  grew  pari  passu  with  sacerdotal  ideas.  It  is  emphati- 
cally the  dogma  of  the  priest,  which  he  has  wielded,  and  mainly  with 
no  base  purpose,  as  a  means  of  influence  over  men.  It  gave  to  him  a 
ready  and  powerful  means  of  terrorizing  a  rough  and  brutal  generation, 
and  with  what  awful  force  he  used  it  the  students  of  mediaeval  litera- 
ture will  very  well  understand.  But  it  would  have  defeated  its  own 
end,  and  become  powerless  through  excess  of  horror,  but  for  the 
priestly  "  power  of  the  keys."  There  were  always  the  sacraments,  the 
priest's  absolution,  and  the  great  purgatorial  discipUne,  between  the 
human  soul  and  the  naked  terror,  during  the  mediaeval  period ;  and  so 
men  were  not  afraid  to  paint  out  in  the  most  loathsome  and  harrowing 
fonns  the  physical  torments  of  the  damned,  because  they  had  a  ready 
refuge  to  offer  in  the  very  mild  condition  of  submission  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Church,  which  is  the  Christian  attitude  of  soul  in  the  judg- 
ment of  fiome.  And  I  venture  to  think  that  the  same  sacerdotal 
leaven  in  the  Anglican  Church  has  exercised  the  same  influence,  and 
bas  in  some  measure  mitigated  the  sharp  pressure  of  the  doctrine  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its  members ;  while  we  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Nonconformist  Chiurches  have  felt  it  in  its  full  force.  We  retain 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  in  its  most  explicit  form,  and  we  preach  that 
the  doom  of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  "everlasting  burning."  No 
priestly  word  or  act  is  recognized  in  our  Churches,  which  can  mitigate 
for  a  moment  "the  horrible  decree;"  and  the  only  "  way  of  escape,"  as 
we  are  fond  of  phrasing  it,  is  by  what  is  constantly  represented  as  a 
terribly  narrow  and  difficult  path.  It  is  here,  in  the  Chm-chcs  which 
inherit  the  Puritan  traditions,  that  the  grisly  form  of  the  terror  is  to 
be  aeen.  Canon  Farrar  has  quoted  some  truly  awful  passages  from 
President  Edwards.  I  have  quoted  others  in  the  work  to  which  I 
bave  referred.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  the  anguish  of  miad 
which  these  doctrines  inflicted  on  those  who  felt  bound  to  preach 
them.  They  agonized  in  spirit  imtil  they  felt  sure  that,  if  God's  glory 
ind  the  good  of  man  demanded  it,  they  were  ready  themselves  to 
endure  to  the  utmost  what  they  believed  that  God  was  purposed  to 
inflict  on  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

But  the  idea  could  only  hold  a  hardly-disputed  sway  while  the  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  order  of  the  universe  which  Augustine  develops 
in  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei "  was  supreme  :  the  two  great  households  of 
Kg^t  and  of  darkness,  in  dire,  constant,  and  hopeless  antagonism. 
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Calvinism  is  essentially  a  fighting  creed ;  grand  in  its  affirmationB  for 
all  time,  but  in  its  negations  and  anathemas  possible  only  in  an  age  of 
stem  strife  between  hopelessly  irreconcilable  antagonists,  in  which  the 
sufferings  of  the  beaten  stir  grim  satisfaction,  Uko  the  pains  of  traitors 
overthrown  in  war.  Moreover,  in  ages  when  high-handed  despotism 
was  the  normal  form  of  government,  men  were  more  able,  without  a 
revulsion  of  horror,  to  connect  stem,  tyrannous  methods  with  the  role 
of  God. 

But  when  the  idea  of  the  one  great  family  of  man,  in  which  the 
saints  were  to  be  the  ministers  to  the  sinners,  began  to  steal  into 
human  hearts,  largely  through  that  great  uprising  of  the  human  which 
is  known  as  the  Revolution,  and  which  had  deeper  roots  than  is 
commonly  suspected  in  the  word  of  God,  men  began  to  feel  more 
sharply  the  incompatibihty  of  this  terrible  dogma  with  the  very  first 
piinciples  of  the  Gospel.  New  and  benign  ideas  of  the  duty  of  a 
ruler  and  his  relation  to  the  ruled  have  been  winning  their  way 
during  these  last  generations,  and  are  now  accepted  throughout  the 
civiHzed  world.  Looking  from  earthly  to  heavenly  things,  men  are 
forced  to  ask  themselves,  what  rule  is  this  which  the  Church  throng 
all  these  ages  has  been  setting  before  Christendom  as  Divine  T  Great 
searchings  of  heart  and  stirrings  of  conscience  are  inevitable  under 
such  conditions.  Let  us  thank  God  that  they  are  breaking  forth 
benignly  in  such  works  as  these.  How  terribly  Europe  has  been 
brutalized  by  the  pictures  of  torture  with  which,  from  Bssda  down  to 
Orcagna,  mediaeval  historians,  preachers,  painters,  and  poets  made  it 
famiUar,  one  hardly  dares  to  estimate.  How  many  genemtions  will 
pass  before  the  hold  on  man's  nobler  nature,  which  has  been  lost  by 
the  Gospel  of  Terror,  will  be  regained  by  the  Gospel  of  Love  I 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 

V. 

IF  there  be  any  doctrine  ever  taught  in  the  name  of  Christianity  which 
can  claim  to  be  really  CathoUc,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  never-ending 
punishment.  Tliis  has  been  believed  by  the  majority  of  ChristianB  in 
all  ages«  in  all  Churches,  and,  with  very  insignificant  exceptions,  of  all 
sects.  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Reformers,  zealous  Roman  Catholics 
and  ardent  Protestants,  have  agreed  that  this  is  an  mideniable  portion 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  CathoUc  doctrine, 
but  is  it  Christian  t  Dr.  Farrar  says  that  the  Scriptures,  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  *'  modern  criticism,"  are  *'  absolutely  silent "  as  to 
''endless  torture."  Like  transubstantiation  and  many  other  Catkolie 
doctrines,  it  is  founded  on  taking  Uterally  words  which  were  never 
intended  to  have  a  literal  meaning. 

It  is  a  vast  triumph  for  '*  modem  criticism,**  if  it  has  overthrown  the 
interpretation  which  the  great  body  of  Clmstians  in  all  ages  have  pot 
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on  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  This,  however,  is  but  one  symptom 
of  the  revolution  which  is  overtaking  the  theology  which  has  long 
aheltered  itself  under  the  name  of  Catholic  or  orthodox.  It  comes 
finally  to  the  long-disputed  question  of  authority  or  reason — whether 
we  are  to  beUeve  doctrines  because  of  the  CathoUc  consent  of  ages 
and  generations,  or  if  our  beUef  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  results  of 
investigation. 

The  party  of  progress  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  Dr.  Farrar 
belongs,  receives  as  a  certain  truth  the  axiom  of  Bishop  Butler,  that 
**  reason  is  the  only  faculty  whereby  we  have  to  judge  of  anything, 
even  of  revelation  itself."  If  then  any  doctrine  taught  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  is  not  reasonable,  there  is  so  far  a  presumption  that  it  is  not 
really  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  Moreover  as  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity  are  on  Butler's  principle  part  of  the  evidence  of  its  being  a 
divine  revelation,  the  existence  in  Christianity  of  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  would  go  a  long  way  to  invahdate  its  claim  to 
be  of  divine  origin.  The  argument  is,  reason  tells  us  that  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment  is  incompatible  with  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  divine.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
answer  this  argument  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  existence  of 
evil,  from  present  suffering,  from  the  incapacity  of  human  reason  to  judge 
of  God's  doings,  and  from  our  ignorance  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
divine  government.  But  the  capacity  of  man  to  judge  of  God's  justice  is 
everywhere  assumed  in  the  Bible  ;  the  faith  that  He  will  do  right  in  the 
end  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  belief  in  God  at  all ;  and  the  case  of  present 
evil  and  suffering  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  evil  and  suffering 
which  shall  never  end.  AH  present  irregularities  may  be  put  right ; 
God  has  before  Him  a  whole  eternity,  in  which  He  can  rectify  the 
wrongs  of  this  present  life ;  but  the  very  terms  '*  endless  evil  and 
enffering "  preclude  the  possibiUty  of  their  ever  being  so  rectified  as 
to  be  compatible  with  the  divine  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.  In 
tins  case  the  subject  is  within  the  competence  of  man  to  judge,  for  he 
is  told  that  endless  suffering  is  to  depend  on  his  actions  in  this  present 
life,  and  reason  declares  that  nothing  which  the  worst  of  men  could 
possibly  do  within  the  compass  of  his  threescore  and  ten  years  could 
possibly  deserve  such  a  punishment  as  the  endless  torment  of  Catholic 
OT  orthodox  theology. 

We  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  Catholic,  for  some  of  those  who 
claim  this  appellation  as  the  antithesis  of  Protestant  have  of  late  been 
trying  to  charge  the  awful  hell  on  those  who,  at  the  Reformation,  are 
wid  to  have  departed  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Dr.  Farrar  seems  partly 
to  have  admitted  their  plea ;  but  the  whole  argument  rests  on  the 
chmsy  invention  of  purgatory,  which  is  to  purify  by  physical  tor- 
i&^ts,  not  the  lost,  but  the  souls  that  are  not  sufficiently  pure  to  enter 
^^  Paradise.  There  still  exists  the  awful  hell  for  the  lost,  which  is 
^  oonspicnous  in  the  Romish  Church  as  it  ever  was  in  any  Protestant 
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community.  To  take  the  Roman  Catholic  books  that  first  come  to 
our  hands,  here  is  a  passage  from  Bouhour's  Meditations,  translated 
in  a  book  of  devotion  for  English  Roman  CathoHcs : — 

"  What  misery  can  be  equal  to  that  of  being  miserable  so  long  as  God  shall 
be  Grod  ?  .  .  .  These  unhappy  children  of  wrath  not  only  suffer  during 
eternity,  but  they  suffer  eternity  during  each  moment  of  their  existence. 
Eternity  is  engraven  on  the  flames  which  torment  them ;  it  makes  a  part  of  all 
their  sufferings  ;  it  is  ever  present  to  their  minds.  0  tormenting  thought !  0 
miserable  condition  !    To  burn  for  ever  !  to  weep  for  ever !  to  rage  for  ever !" 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  Meditations  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
which  are  printed  in  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul :" — 

^*  Represent  to  yourself  a  dark  city  all  burning,  and  stinking  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  .  .  .  The  damned  are  in  the  depth  of  hell  within  this  woeful 
city,  where  they  suffer  unspeakable  torments  in  all  their  senses  and  members. 
.  .  •  Consider  above  all  the  eternity  of  their  pains,  which  above  all  things 
makes  hell  intolerable." 

To  those  who  are  really  lost  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  more  than 
orthodox  Protestants,  allows  the  possibihty  of  amendment  after  this 
present  life. 

To  reject  endless  punishment  is  to  overturn  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  theology  which  is  known  as  Catholic,  but  it  is  also 
to  remove  what  to  many  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
believing  Christianity.  The  great  question  then  is,  Can  it  be  done 
fairly,  or  can  modem  criticism  really  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are 
silent  concerning  never-ending  punishment  ?  The  remark  is  made  by 
old  Thomas  Hobbes  that  though  hell  fire  may  be  everlasting,  those 
cast  into  it  may  not  remain  in  it  everlastingly.  This  is  an  ingenious 
solution  of  a  pressing  difficulty,  but  when  ingenuity  is  necessary  there 
is  always  ground  for  suspicion.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  wicked 
will  be  annihilated,  or,  in  other  words,  that  immortaUty  will  be  granted 
only  to  them  that  repent  and  amend.  But  this  is  a  supposition  which 
has  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and,  like  the  other,  is  ingeniously  in- 
vented to  meet  a  difficulty.  Restitution,  or  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  all  men,  is  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis,  and  the  one  which  could 
appeal  to  most  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  way  of  indirect  intimation, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

To  the  English  reader  of  the  Bible  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
doctrine  concerning  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  that  it 
shall  be  endless,  in  a  place  called  hell,  and  with  fire  and  brimstone ; 
and  the  strongest  words  are  those  of  Christ  Himself  where  He  says  of 
the  wicked  that  **  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched." 
Awful  words  to  our  ears  when  coming  with  the  full  meaning  which  they 
now  convey  to  us.  But  had  they  this  meaning  when  Christ  spoke 
them  t  Did  they  convey  this  meaning  to  those  who  first  heard  themt 
This  is  surely  a  legitimate  inquiry,  and  the  meaning  which  Christ 
intended  must  be  the  proper  meaning.  Can  a  worm  that  never  dies 
mean  anything  else  but  a  worm  that  never  dies  ?    Can  fire  that  is 
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never  to  be  quenched  mean  anything  bnt  fire  that  is  never  to  be 
quenched  ?  Certainly  not,  if  we  must  take  them  Kterally,  but  does 
the  discourse  admit  of  this?  A  worm  and  a  fire  are  material.  It  may 
be  said  that  though  they  are  only  emblematic,  yet  they  must  mean 
that  whatever  the  suffering  is  it  must  be  never-ending.  And  this 
would  have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a  fair  inference,  but  it  happens 
that  Christ  took  the  words  from  the  last  verse  of  Isaiah,  where  the 
reference  is  to  material  bodies  and  to  a  temporal  punishment — in 
which  case  the  worm  cannot  be  literally  never-dying,  nor  the  fire 
unquenchable.  Why  should  they  be  taken  literally  when  spoken  by 
Christ,  if  they  are  not  to  be  taken  Kterally,  as  obviously  they  cannot 
be,  so  far  as  duration  is  concerned,  when  used  by  Isaiah  ? 

Dr.  Farrar  maintains  that  "  hell "  and  "  damnation  "  had  not,  when 
the  Bible  was  translated,  the  terrible  meaning  which  they  have  now. 
This  may  be  partly  true,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  idea  of  a 
place  of  endless  torment  was  familiar  to  the  translators.  Damnation 
hto  evidently  changed  its  meaning  for  the  worse.  But  the  really 
important  word  is  "  eternal."  The  Greek  ahavio<;  may  or  may  not  be 
translated  "  everlasting."  It  is  used  in  manj  places  in  the  Bible  where 
it  cannot  mean  endless,  and  its  etymological  meaning  is  the  opposite  ot 
everlasting.  The  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  his  notes 
to  Archer  Butler's  Lectures  (vol  ii.  182),  points  out  a  passage  in  Plato 
which  no  critic  before  had  noticed,  in  which  oiwto?  is  used  as  the 
antithesis  of  eternal.  The  word,  however,  was  also  iiscd  by  the  later 
philosophers,  as  Philo,  Plotinus,  and  other  Neo-Platonists,  to  mean 
eternal,  not  in  the  sense  of  having  anything  to  do  with  duration,  but 
as  expressing  the  plenitude  of  being,  in  agreement  with  Spinoza's 
definition  of  eternity,  "p^  cetemitatem  inteUigo  ipsam  existentiarru''  If  we 
could  suppose  that  Christ  spoke  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  that 
the  discourses  in  the  fourth  Gospel  are  reported  literally,  we  might 
&arly  conclude  that  by  "  eternal  life "  He  meant  absolute  existence. 
The  opposite  of  this,  eternal  death,  would  then  be  a  mere  negation,  not 
suffering  marked  by  any  degree  of  duration,  but  the  deprivation  of 
absolute  or  real  existence. 

Etymology,  metaphysics,  and  we  may  say,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  argument,  the  fourth  Gospel,  may  all  be  left  out  of  the  controversy  ; 
and  the  sole  question  to  be  settled  is  what  Christ  meant  to  say  when 
He  spoke  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  proper  answer 
seems  to  be  that  He  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  idea  either  of  the 
real  nature  or  of  the  duration  of  the  punishment.  It  was  something  so 
awful  that  the  strongest  metaphors  with  which  the  minds  of  His 
hearers  were  famiUar  were  used  to  describe  it,  but  still  they  were 
metaphors,  and  all  taken  from  things  temporal  and  material.  The 
Bible,  in  fact,  never  introduces  us  to  heaven  or  hell,  but  under  material 
figores,  just  as  it  rarely  speaks  of  God  except  under  the  Ukeness  of 
man,  or  with  attributes  which  arc  in  part  common  to  God  and  man. 
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And  the  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  the  multitude  of  men  have  no 
capacity  for  anything  beyond  tliis.  Christ's  language  addressed  to 
the  multitude  was  metaphorical,  and  not  Uteral.  The  judgment  of 
God  against  sin  is  terrible,  but  the  details  of  that  judgment  may  not 
be  definitely  revealed,  and  we  may  not  have  capacities  for  under- 
standing such  a  revelation  if  it  were  made. 

We  are  thus  in  the  end  left  to  reason  as  to  the  duration  of  pimishr 
ment,  and  reason  has  ever  rebelled  against  the  Catholic  faith  in  never- 
•ending  sufiering.  In  unbelievers,  in  rational  apologists,  and  in 
Catholic  saints  and  theologians,  there  has  been  in  some  form  an 
objection  to  this  belief,  or  a  mitigation  which  went  a  long  way  to 
neutralize  it.  To  all  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  such  difference 
between  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  of  men  as  that  one  should 
have  a  never-ending  felicity  and  the  other  be  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  devils  in  never-ending  torment.  The  distinction  of  baptized 
or  mibaptized,  Christian  or  heathen,  Catholic  or  heretic,  elect  or 
reprobate,  are  all  insuiBScient  to  make  a  difference  so  vast  as  that 
between  heaven  and  hell  as  commonly  understood.  And  when  we 
look  at  men  as  they  actually  are,  the  chief  differences  between  them 
have  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  education,  com- 
panions, and  natural  temperament ;  and  when  they  die,  the  multitude, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  of  Great  Staughton  somewhere  says,  are  "  germinal 
eouls."  They  are  too  bad  for  heaven  and  too  good  for  helL  Some 
may  deserve  many  stripes,  but  others  only  a  few.  And  that  this  is 
admitted  by  those  who  tenaciously  cling  to  never-ending  suffering  is 
proved  by  the  general  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  different  degrees  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  Hfe.  Professor  Plumptre,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Farrar,  quotes  remarkable  passages  on  this  subject  from 
Butler  and  Paley,  but  he  will  also  find  the  same  doctrine  as  exactly 
stated  in  John  Wesley's  sermons.  The  idea  that  great  revivalist 
preachers  have  owed  their  success  to  preaching  the  terrors  of  hell  is 
exploded.  They  preached  terror  much  less  than  is  generally  believed, 
and  their  success  was  not  owing  to  this,  but  to  their  awakening  the 
moral  sense  which  found  a  hell  wherever  there  was  sin. 


John  Hunt. 


VI. 


CAXON  FARRAR'S  volume  of  sermons  is  one  of  four  noticeable 
books  which  have  recently  appeared,  in  conjunction  with  many 
pamphlets,  wherein  the  popular  theology,  as  well  of  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches  as  of  most  Protestant  communions,  in  respect  of 
the  condition  of  souls  beyond  the  grave  is  challenged  or  disputed. 
The  three  others  are  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jukes'  "  Restitution  of  AU 
Things,"  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox's  *•  Salvator  Mundi,**  and  Mr.  Edward 
White's  "  Life  in  Christ." 
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I  think  that  all  dispassionate  readers  of  these  four  works  must  come 
to  agreement  on  one  point,  if  no  more :  namely,  that  in  the  last  three 
they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  trained  theologians,  with  men  from 
whose  conclusions  they  may  indeed  be  constrained  to  differ  widely, 
yet  whose  method  and  matter  they  must  recognize  as  belonging  to 
the  sphere  of  scientific  divinity.  But  in  Canon  Farrar's  Sermons  tbe 
amateur  and  neophyte  is  visible  throughout,  and  the  discourses  them- 
selves, while  always  cultured,  often — perhaps  too  often— ornate,  and 
sometimes  impassioned,  yet  seldom  rise  to  the  dignity  of  sustained 
argument,  or  even  of  accurate  thought,  and  never  attain  the  level  of 
matured  theological  knowledge.  They  are,  to  borrow  a  simile  from 
forensic  practice,  declamatory  appeals  to  a  jury  rather  than  reasoned 
pleadings  before  a  judge ;  and  although  the  preface  and  appendices 
are  somewhat  more  chastened  in  style  and  more  exact  in  method,  yet 
they,  too,  exhibit  a  fragmentary  and  tentative  character  which  is  emi- 
nently unsatisfying,  but  which,  it  must  in  justice  be  said,  the  author 
apologeticaUy  confesses. 

Nevertheless,  these  very  defects  have  their  value  in  the  present  state 
of  the  controversy  with  which  the  sermons  deal ;  for  they  supply 
ample  proof  that  it  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  dead  scholastic 
dialectics,  and  has  entered  into  that  of  burning  questions,  to  which  the 
intellect  and  conscience  of  all  thinking  Christian  men  are  imperatively 
demanding  some  prompt  and  uufaltering  answer;  and  further  make  it 
sufficiently  plain  that  the  answer  which  the  popular  theology  has  been 
tendering  for  centuries  past  will  not  be  accepted  much  longer. 

I  disclaim  any  desire  to  uphold  that  theology  (which  I  have  never 
aided  in  propagating)  when  pointing  out  what  seem  to  me  certain 
flaws  in  Canon  Farrar's  method  and  statements  ;  since,  were  I  obliged' 
to  choose,  I  should  prefer  ranging  myself  at  his  side,  rather  than  with 
Pinamonti  or  even  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  whose  comparatively 
softened  view  appears  in  his  remarkable  poem,  "  Yesterday,  To-day, 
and  For  Ever." 

The  most  salient  defect,  then,  in  these  sermons  is  that  they  do  little 

more  than  pull  down.     That  is  often  a  most  necessary  process,  and  all 

dwellers  in  crowded  cities  know  full  well  how  great  is  the  gain  in  the 

mere  sweeping  away  of  noisome  fever-dens,  even  if  their  sites  be  left 

bare  and  desolate,  Avith  no  wholesome  dwellings  nor  pleasant  gardens 

to  occupy  them.    And  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  at  any  rate,  as 

to  the  imperative  necessity  of  demolishing,  and  that  speedily,  the 

hyper-Angustiuianism  which  still  lingere  amongst  us.     But  we  cannot 

wisely  leave  Luge  vacant  spaces,  like  the  wastes  within  the  walls  of 

Kome  and  of  Constantinople,  in  men's  minds  where  once  were  some 

definit<e  notions  as  to  one  of  the  most  momentous  topics  which  can 

exercise  thought ;  and  this  is  what  Canon  Farrar  has  practically,  albeit 

imdesignedly,  done.    There  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Cox's  plea  that  the 

very  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  and  that  ambiguity  of  the  Scriptural 
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indications  which  in  admitted  by  all  impartial  scholars,  mnst  act;  in 
restraint  of  our  constructing  a  complete  and  consistent  theoiy  which 
may  be  proffered  as  a  full  answer  to  inquiry,  a  convincing  substitute 
for  the  discredited  hypothesis ;  but  Mr.  Cox  himself,  not  less  than  Mr. 
Jukes  and  Mr.  ^Vhite,  does  endeavour  to  set  some  positive  teaching 
in  the  place  of  that  which  he  seeks  to  displace.  I  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  those  who  heard  Canon  Farrai^s 
sermons  must  have  gone  away  wath  a  much  clearer  notion  as  to  what 
he  denied  than  as  to  what  he  asserted  and  wished  them  to  believe. 
And  if  so,  he  discharged  no  more  than  one-half  of  a  teacher*s  function. 
It  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  popular  theology  is  a  very  in- 
effective deterrent  from  sin  ;  and  that  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as 
caused  the  practical  failure  of  the  English  penal  code  before  Romilly 
softened  it :  namely,  that  as  judges  and  juries  often  then  combined 
against  the  evidence  to  acquit  culprits,  rather  than  inflict  the  dis- 
proportionate penalty  of  death  for  minor  offences,  an  element  of 
great  uncertainty  was  introduced  into  the  law,  and  almost  perfect 
impunity  attended  many  serious  crimes,  so  that  they  were  actually 
encouraged, — a  risk  obviated  by  the  juster  incidence  of  the  present 
code,  which  is  more  certain,  though  milder.  So,  too,  when  men 
are  taught  that  God  has  only  one  penalty  in  His  code,  that  of  ever- 
lastuig  damnation,  they  cannot  believe  that  He  will  invariably  inflict 
it,  and  each  hopes  to  get  off  altogether,  not  realizing  that  every  sin 
must  be  chastised.  Canon  Farrar  has  scarcely  given  this  latter  notion 
adequate  prominence,  though  subordinately  mentioning  it,  and  so 
far  has  not  supplied  a  clear  deterrent  for  lower  natures,  an  error  from 
which  Mr.  Jukes  is  quite  free.  To  my  mind,  further,  even  his  de- 
structive argument  is  not  put  on  the  soundest  basis.  There  is  not 
sufficient  stress  laid  anywhere  on  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  contain  two  parallel  and  often  seemingly 
contradictory  sets  of  statements  as  to  the  Last  Things,  one  of  which, 
even  after  being  sifted  jealously  by  hostile  criticism,  does  make  for  the 
popular  theology,  and  another  which  more  than  implies  a  full  restora- 
tion and  the  final  victorj'  of  good  over  evil.  It  is  as  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  the  inquiry  if  the  evidence  for  the  first  half  of  these  conflictiag 
declarations  be  minimized,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  when  the  second 
half  is  wholly  disregarded,  and  on  Canon  Farrar  s  hypothesis  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  popular 
theology  at  all.  Unless  it  had  a  great  deal  more  to  go  on  than  he  is 
wilhng  to  allow,  it  could  scarcely  have  arisen  and  maintained  its 
position  so  long  within  the  Christian  Church. 

The  second  point  which  is  insufficiently  illustrated,  being  indeed  quite 
absent  from  the  sermons,  and  merely  relegated  to  a  casual  note  in  one 
of  the  appendices,  is  the  absence  of  any  formulated  decree  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  favour  of  everlasting  punishment.  That  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  and  debated  we  know ;  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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procure  a  formal  condemnation  of  Origen's  doctrine  on  this  head  we 
know  also ;  but  the  effort  failed,  and  the  question  remains  an  open  one 
to  this  day.     There  is  a  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
simplest  of  our  symbols,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  in  the  most  universal 
of  them,  the  Niceeno-Constantinopolitan,  we  are  called  on  to  express  our 
belief  in  the  life,  but  not  in  the  death,  to  come.      And  although  the 
Athanasian  Hymn  may  obviously  be  quoted  adversely,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  it  restricts  itself  in  its  closing  verses  to  the  citation  of  the  exact 
words  of  Scripture,  and  does  not  undertake  to  gloss  them  for  us,  so 
that  it  can  hardly  be  alleged  as  an  interpretation.   Dr.  Farrar  might  very 
fitly  have  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  the  argument  from  the  long  preva- 
lence of  the  popular  theology  in  the  Church,  that  an  equal  or  greater 
prescription  exists  in  favour  of  the  tenet  of  Verbal  Inspiration,  which 
no  Biblical  scholar  of  repute  now  holds,  since  even  those  who  declare 
that  if  we  had  the  authentic  text  of  every  passage  before  us,  each 
tittle  of  it  would  be  infallibly  and  divinely  true,  do  not  assert  that 
such  a  text  exists  for  any  one  book  of  Scripture.     But  this  tenet,  Uke 
that  of  endless  punishment,  has  never  been  formulated  by  the  Church, 
and  makes  no  part  of  any  Conciliar  decree  or  any  Christian  creed. 
This  important  fact  ought  to  have  been  given  prominence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proof  tendered  that  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  other 
eminent  Fathers  of  an  earlier  date,  followed  the  milder  view,  because 
it  establishes  that  their  opinion  is  still,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tenable, 
and  has  not  been   excluded,  like  some  ante-Nicene  phraseology  on 
other   points,   by  subsequent  authoritative   explanations   or  rulings. 
Dr.  Farrar,  while  most  usefully  drawing  attention  to  the  unfamiliar 
fact  that  the  Jewish  Church  has  no  tradition  whatever  in  favour  of 
endless  punishment,  has  failed  to  group  visibly  ^vith  it  that  other  fact, 
that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  passed  without  break  fix)m  Judaism  into 
Christianity ;  so  that,  when  once  the  true  historical  position  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  continuous  development  of  Judaism  is  fully  realized,  the 
milder  view  seems  antecedently  more  likely  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 
deposit  of  the  Gospel  than  the  hai-sher  one. 

Another  point  where  Dr.  Farrar  has  understated  his  case,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  seems  to  lay  almost  undue  stress  on  it,  is  his  discussion 
at  pp.  xxxiv.-v.,  77-8,  and  80-1,  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  crucial  word 
^juSmjoi<i  where  he  appears  to  exclude  that  meaning  of  infinity  which 
it  unquestionably  often  has,  e.g.  Exod.  iii.  15 ;  Job  xxxiii.  12 ;  Isa,  xl. 
28,  Ix.  19,  &c.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  term  is  confessedly 
ambiguous,  without  also  saying  that  there  are  several  Greek  words 
perfectly  free  from  any  ambiguity,  whose  meaning  of  "  endless  "  can- 
not be  disputed,  and  which  not  only  might,  but  almost  certainly  would, 
have  been  used  had  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  designed  to  enforce 

that  idea.      Such  are  dTcXcuTuio?,  air^pavros,  aOavaro^^  airavorro?,  dci^ao?,  aTTci/JOS, 

perhaps  &i;kcic^,   all  of  which  are  noticeably  absent  from  the  New 
Testament  in  this  connexion,   as  also    are  h  ati  and  di^cv  rc\ov9,  a 
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circnmgtance  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  pressed 
hitherto. 

Beyond  the  negative  statements  of  Dr.  Farrar,  there  is,  as  abeady 
implied,  a  lack  of  positive  ones.  He  does,  indeed,  in  one  place  (p.  xvL) 
just  shrink  from  asserting  Universalism,  but  he  seems  to  accept  it  fully 
at  p.  89 ;  while  his  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  against  Con* 
ditional  Immortality,  or  Annihilationism,  amounts  to  httle  more  than 
that  he  does  not  like  it.  The  real  difficulties  of  Universalism,  the 
metaphysical  objection  that  it  miUtates  against  the  existence  of  free- 
will, and  the  consequent  possibility  of  a  volition  of  evil  through  eter- 
nity (especially  in  the  case  of  evil  spirits),  and  the  moral  objection 
that  it  fails  to  realize  the  true  nature  and  effects  of  sin,  he  scarcely 
touches ;  and  the  chief  objection  to  Annihilationism,  its  assertion  of 
retrograde  action  on  God's  part,  as  reversing  the  process  of  creation, 
he  does  not  touch  at  all.  In  fact,  his  mind,  untrained  in  theology, 
and  indeed  in  logic,  fius  yet  has  reached  only  the  stage  of  revolt,  and 
even  his  pleas  against  the  popular  teaching,  corroborative  as  they 
may  be  of  sounder  arguments,  do  not  get  beyond  the  4  priori  stagey 
and  are  open  to  the  rejoinder  that  they  avoid  rather  than  solve  diffi- 
culties. He  haa  not,  for  example,  more  than  distantly  glanced  at  two 
cogent  pleas  severidly  urged  by  Mr,  Jukes  (who,  by-the-bye,  is  an 
AngUcan  clergyman,  not  a  Nonconformist,  as  Dr.  Farrar  reckons  him), 
and  by  Mr.  White — namely,  that  if  the  popular  theology  be  true,  then 
Christ  has  been  completely  defeated  by  Satan  in  the  contest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  since  incomparably  the  larger  spoils  of  battle  rest  with 
the  latter ;  and  the  Incarnation  has  not  affected  the  ultimate  nature 
and  destinies  of  mankind  in  general.  So  again,  while  justly  blaming 
the  Reformers  for  tampering  with  the  deposit  of  primitive  Christianity, 
and  for  darkening  the  counsel  of  God,  by  discontinuing  prayere  for 
the  dead,  he  has  quite  failed  to  note  the  reason  why  Protestant 
teaching  has  for  the  most  part,  till  the  rise  of  Universalism,  been 
so  much  harsher  than  Roman  Catholic  theology.  The  answer  lies 
not  in  the  mere  denial  of  a  purgatory,  but  in  the  abandonment  by 
both  Luther  and  Calvin  of  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  of  the  FaU, 
and  their  substitution  of  a  new  theory  for  it.  Cathoh'cs  teach  that 
the  Fall  deprived  man  of  a  certain  supernatural  grace  which  insured 
the  due  balance  of  his  complex  nature,  and  that  he  thereupon  became 
wholly  disorganized,  and  liable  to  find  his  higher  will  dominated  by 
the  lower,  but  was  still  the  same  creature,  having  good  freely  mixed 
with  his  evil.  Luther  and  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  fundamentally 
at  one  in  their  teaching  despite  their  marked  surface  differences^ 
maintained  that  man  by  faUing  became  a  mere  mass  of  absolute  evil,, 
without  the  smallest  admixture  of  good,  and  even  with  no  capacity 
for  being  developed  into  something  better,  so  that  he  could  be  saved 
only  by  the  legal  fiction  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  another,  or 
else  by  the  arbitrary  favour  of  an  autocratic  decree,  in  each  case  quite 
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irrespective  of  any  personal  equation ;  since  even  his  virtues  are  only 
splendid  sins.  Once  grant  so  much,  and  all  mankind  necessarily  falls 
into  the  category  of  those  whom  all  but  the  most  extreme  Universal- 
ists  recognize  as  possible  subjects  of  everlasting  punishment,  namely, 
each  as  have  so  wallowed  in  deliberate  and  wanton  evil,  that  they 
have  left  nothing  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  even  Omnipotence  itself 
can  work,  so  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  sentencing  them  to  reap 
«8  they  have  sown. 

But  this  monstrous  teaching  is  false  to  the  Bible,  and  also  to  all  our 
moral  sense  and  practical  experience.  We  know  that  there  is  good  as 
well  as  evil  in  man,  and  we  may  not  call  good  evil  to  support  a  theory. 
And  when  once  we  recognize  the  germ  of  good  in  even  the  most 
wicked  men,  we  are  faced  by  this  diflSculty  in  the  popular  theology, 
that  it  assumes  God  to  permit,  if  not  to  force,  this  good  to  be  over- 
powered and  assimilated  by  the  evil  in  contact  with  it,  and  thereby 
contradicts  the  frequent  analogy  in  the  Old  Testament  borrowed  from 
the  smelting  of  ores.  The  metallurgist  does  not  throw  away  nor  destroy 
•even  **  reprobate  silver  "  (Jer.  vi.  30),  but  purges  it  from  its  dross  in 
his  fiery  furnace,  drawing  the  purified  metal  thence  to  be  wrought 
into  costly  fabrics  (Isa.  i.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18 — 23 ;  Zech.  xiii.  31 ;  Mai. 
iii.  3) ;  but  God  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  less  capable  workman. 

Another  firuitful  source  of  error  which  Canon  Farrar  has  failed  to 

point  out  is  the  popular  teaching  cus  to  this  life  being  a  state  of  pro^ 

hationy  a  solitary  chance,  failure  in  which  involves  destruction,  just 

as  with  us  gun-barrels  which  cannot  pass  the  test  in  the  proof-house 

are  invariably  condemned,  broken  Up,  and  cast  into  the  fire, — ^but  only 

to  be  forged  anew.     There  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  this  current 

opinion,  which  in  truth  necessitates  a  denial  of  God's  foreknowledge, 

^B  not  being  able  to  trust  His  own  work,  nor  to  predict  how  it  will  turn 

out  till  He  has  tested  it.     He  does  indeed  try  and  prove,  but  it  is  in 

the  way  of  education  and  purgation^  not  of  inquiry.     "  When  He  hath 

tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold"  (Job  xxiii.  10).     "  Behold,  I  will 

melt  them  and  try  them  "  (Jer.  ix.  7).     Once  grasp  the  notion  that  we 

bave  only  one  life  given  us  to  live,  and  that  death  is  a  mere  episode 

in  it,  so  that  this  world  is  but  a  lower  class  in  God*8  school,  and 

iXioiher  stage  of  education  in   our  unbroken  personaUty  and  life 

beyond  the  grave  awaits  us  in  the  intermediate  state,  whether  that 

«kage  be  downwards   or  upwards,  according  as  we  have  used  our 

opportunities  here,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  shows  clearer. 

Once  more,  Canon  Farrar  is  not  happy  in  his  rejoinder  to  the  argu- 

«ttent  urged  even  by  Mr.  Keble,  and  repeated  only  a  few  days  ago  by 

^Wn  Byle,  that  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  endlessness  of  punishment,  is  to 

^validate  the  argument  for  the  endlessness  of  bliss,  since  both  rest  on 

^J^acily  the  same  Biblical  sanctions.     There  are  three  replies,  cumula- 

^▼dy  exhaustive,  which  he  has  failed  to  adduce.     First,  assuming  the 

*ct  to  be  really  so,  there  is  all  the  difference  caused  by  the  rejoicing 

VOL.  xxxn.  N 
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trust  and  confidence  of  the  redeemed  in  the  living  protection  of  God 
in  that  City  from  which  evil  is  for  ever  banished,  and  into  which, 
consequently,  temptation  cannot  make  its  way.  Next,  the  fact  is  not 
as  alleged,  that  they  do  rest  on  the  same  Biblical  sanctions,  becanfie 
though  there  is  very  much  in  Scripture  which  imphes  the  termination  of 
evil  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  good,  there  is  very  Uttle  to  show 
for  the  everlasting  duration  of  death,  sin,  and  misery,  and  nothing 
whatever  which  can  be  made  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  another 
revolution,  and  the  return  of  evil  to  power.  Thirdly,  the  difference  of 
the  two  eternities,  hell  and  heaven,  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  God.  Let  us  put  a  for  each  of  these  eternities  or  seons,  and  B  to 
denote  Him.  The  assertion  of  the  equality  of  the  two,  then,  is  that 
a+$  =  a  —  ^,  which  can  stand  only  if  ^  =  0,  the  postulate  of  atheism* 
Lastly,  albeit  Canon  Farrar's  forte  is  illustration,  and  argument  his 
weak  point,  he  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  bringing  a  powerful  side- 
light to  bear  on  that  part  of  the  popular  theology  which  teacher 
that  man's  doom  is  irreversibly  fixed  at  the  moment  of  death,  and 
that,  if  he  be  unrepentant  at  that  particular  instant  of  time,  he  is  lost 
for  ever.  It  is  that  this  view  puts  God  on  a  moral  level  with  the 
devisers  of  the  most  savagely  maUgnant  revenge  known  to  history 
— the  deed  known  in  Italy  as  la  gran  vendetta.  This  differs  from 
ordinary  assassinations  in  that  the  murderer  does  not  strike  hi» 
victim  down  at  any  time  feasible,  but  dogs  his  steps  till  he  finds  him 
fresh  from  the  committal  of  some  sin  accounted  mortal  in  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  and  then  slays  him  before  he  has  had  a  moment  for 
repentance  or  confession,  so  as  to  insure  his  damnation  as  well  as  hi» 
death.  When  a  hired  bravo  executes  this  vengeance,  he  exacts  a 
much  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  tariff  for  his  services.  The  horror 
with  which  we  read  of  such  a  crime  ought  to  make  us  all  careful  lest 
we  should  give  our  assent  to  the  teaching  which  predicates  it,  only  on 
an  infinitely  vaster  scale,  of  the  just  and  merciful  God. 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 

VII. 

CANON  FARRAR'S  Sermons,  as  the  Spectator  truly  affirmed,  are 
highly  rhetorical;  but  I  do  not  assent  to  the  additional  oriticisa 
that  this  quality  diminishes  their  theological  value.     When,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  rhetoric  blazes  up  from  a  great  depth  of  spiritnal 
emotion,  a  zeal  for  God  as  the  inteUigibly  just  Judge  of  mankind — 
whether  in  its  details  of  beUef  this  zeal  be  less  or  more  according  to 
knowledge — the  tremendous  force  of  the  language  employed  seendC^ 
more  helpful  to  wise  and  reverent  thought  on  such  a  subject  than  would 
be  the  cold-blooded  style  of  ordinary  theological  discussion.    At  aB 
events  it  is  refreshing,  just  for  once,  to  listen  to  a  preacher  who  almo^^ 
shook  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  volcanic  storm  of  his  indignation 
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in  attacking  'what  he  holds  to  be  the  meiidacium  tnendaciorum  of  Pro- 
testant divinity. 

With  Canon  Farrar^s  earnest  protest  against  confounding  the  Good 
and  Evil  Principles  in  the   universe   I   inwardly  agree;    believing 
farther  that  the  final  if  indirect  result  of  this  unconventional  explo- 
lion  of  moral  passion  will  be  to  awaken  more  serious  thought  on  the 
present  quality  and  future  results  of  human  conduct  than  has  been 
known  in  our  generation.     Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  question  here 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the   belief  that  redemption  regards 
man's  eternal  being,  as  weU  as  his  blessedness,  Canon  Farrar  s  argii- 
ment  seems  to  me  neither  to  rest  on  a  quite  solid  basis,  nor  to  reach 
a  safe  conclusion.    All  arguments  respecting  the  future  destinies  of 
men  which  are  restricted  to  the  question  of  personal  retribution,  or  to 
speculations  on  the  Divine  Character  as  involved  in  that  retribution, 
must  fail  in  soUdity,  and  fail  in  reaching  or  overmastering  the  deep- 
seated  scepticism  of  this  generation,  because  failing  in  breadth  of 
justice  towards  both  biological  and  bibUcal  science.    Man's  destiny  in 
the  future  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined,  on  the  ground  either 
of  reason  or  revelation,  apart  from  previous  study  of  man's  nature  as 
a  whole ;  and  the  Divine  communications  on  that  destiny  cannot  be 
rightly  apprehended  apart  from  an  understanding  of  their  psycho- 
logical and  physical  bases.    Canon  Farrar  seems  to  start  on  his  quest 
after  truth  in  eschatology,  as  do  both  the  more  pronounced  imiversal- 
ists  and  the  beUevers  in  endless  suffering,  from  the  assumption  of  the 
immortaUty  of  the  soul;  not  simply  from  belief  in  its  conceivable 
temporary  survival — as  the  butterfly  sm-vives  the  chrysalis  without 
being  immortal — but  in  its  absolute  eternity  in  all  cases,  under  the 
intention  of  God.    Now  this  natural  eternity  of  souls  appears  to  me 
to  be  confounded  with  a  possible  temporary  survival, — and,  as  a 
positive  dogma,  to  be  destitute  of  all  evidence  from  nature  or  revelation. 
It  is  in  fact  the  vplarov  i/rcvSos  which  confuses  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  relations  of  God  and  man ;  it  hinders  men  from  rightly  under- 
standing the  meaning  and  end  of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  thereby 
concealing  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  *' Life-giving  Spirit ;"  and 
finally  it  tempts  to  the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  either  of  universal 
salvation  or  of  eternal  suffering,  both  of  which  contradict  at  least  the 
Diore  obvious  signification  of  ordinary  bibHcal  language  on  the  destruc- 
<WB  of  men  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  moral  government  of  God. 

I  know  that  this  denial  of  absolute  immortaUty  in  mankind  threatens 
su  enormous  revolution  in  popular  thought,  especially  in  England, 
where  the  belief  in  the  immortal  soul  stands  on  a  level  of  certitude 
wMi  that  of  the  existence  of  God.  In  France  or  Germany  the  alarm, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  so  great.  Yet  even  in  England  the  measure 
^  ike  shock  depends  on  the  persons  who  cause  it.  This  denial  is 
"•teied  to,  indeed,  with  anger  when  it  proceeds  from  Christian  theo- 
^pans.    But  when  it  comes,  even  in  its  most  extreme  form,  from 
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scientific  biologists  of  the  first  rank,  who,  after  careful  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  brain-production  and  mind-evolution  throughout  living 
nature,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  waste  and  destruction  in  unfinished 
organisms,  declare  it  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  maintain  that 
the  vital  principle  of  every  single  human  germ,  bom  or  unborn,  which 
reaches  some  undefined  point  of  development,  must  live  as  long  ob  the 
Creator  Himself y — why,  even  the  theological  pubKc  listens  in  placid  or 
respectful  silence.  A  similar  opinion  is  received  almost  with  reverent 
sympathy,  when  it  is  represented,  by  Mr.  Rhys-Davids  in  the  CJONTEM- 
PORARY,  as  the  faith  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  milUons  of  Buddhists, 
all  piously  and  sorrowfully  toiUng  towards  Nirvana  or  extinction  of 
individual  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  is  only 
when  the  mortality  of  the  **  soul"  is  maintained  as  a  Christian  dogma 
that  it  is  dismissed,  even  by  Canon  Farrar,  with  indignation,  as  an 
opinion  too  debasing  even  to  be  considered  with  attention.  Never- 
theless, I  must  declare  my  steadfast  consent  to  this  conclusion,  holding 
it  not  only  for  truth  in  ontology  and  biology,  but  also  to  be  the  basis 
on  which  redemption  proceeds  from  first  to  last.  Tripartite  man,  we 
are  taught^  was  created  "  in  God's  image ;"  he  never  was  "  a  beast  of 
the  field ;"  he  was  formed  in  sublime  relations  with  the  Infinite.  But 
his  ascent  from  the  lower  plane  of  terrestrial  mortaUty  into  assared 
immortal  life  depended  on  continued  spiritual  union  with  God,  on 
voluntary  subjection  of  the  created  to  the  Uncreated  Will.  That 
original  purpose  having  been  defeated  by  the  action  of  higher  powers, 
and  the  prospect  of  life  eternal  vanishing  through  sin,  restoration  to 
*^  eternal  hope"  was  possible  only  through  a  supernatural  action  of 
grace  above  law,  involving  a  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  an  inward  and  outward  transformative 
change  in  the  individual  man.  bestowing  a  '*  second  birth**  of  both 
soul  and  body,  in  spiritual  renewal  and  physical  resurrection.  This, 
briefly  stated,  I  take  to  be  the  drift  of  the  Christian  Revelation ;  and 
to  describe  this,  as  Canon  Farrar  does,  as  a  *' doctrine  of  Annihila- 
tionism.**  is  even  infinitelv  more  mireasonable  than  it  would  be  so  to 
describe  some  curative  system  introduced  in  order  to  save  men*s  lives^ 
i>*  they  icill  receive  tV,  into  a  land  where  all  are  dying  of  fever  or  con- 
fluent small-pox. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  questions  of  human  salvation,  and  of 
the  future  punishment  of  the  **  second  deaths  assume  wholly  new 
aspects  under  such  connected  biological  and  thev>logicaI  views.  What 
comes  into  prominence  now,  as  the  ground  of  hope  for  the  endless 
fxiture,  is  not  the  deathless  nature  of  man.  but  the  gift  of  God  in  the 
deathless  nature  of  the  Eternal  Son.  the  Incarnate  Life  and  Love; 
whose  person  as  Divine,  and  whose  work  in  immortalizing  men,  fona 
the  two  sabjects  of  that  Fourth  Gospel  which  is  the  chief  gloiy  of 
the  Scriptures.  What  comes  into  prominence  now  is  the  action  of  tlitfc 
**  Life-giving  Spirit  **  (I  Cor.  xv.  45)  which  operates  on  men  nndtf  A 
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varioiis  degrees  of  knowledge  in  uniting  them  to  Christ,  "  the  Life  of 
the  worid."  and  extends  in  some  speciBed  cases  its  gracious  energy 
beyond  the  grave. 

Under  such  views,  wholly  rejected  in  this  book,  yet  strangely  har- 
monizing with  the  results  of  science  in  all  departments,  one  is  led  to 
protest  urgently  against  that  old  Origenist  misapplication  of  the  words 
"rt^  iMer  killeth  "  (used  by  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  destructive  action  of 
law)  to  which  Canon  Farrar  lends  his  distinct  approval;  a  misappli- 
cation  which  makes  a  special  virtue  of  non-natural  interpretation, 
leading  to  the  demand  for  some  figurative  sense  to  be  imposed  on  the 
three  most  important  series  of  terms  in  the  records  of  Revelation : 
firstly,  on  all  those  which  attribute  man's  eternal  life  to  the  Divine 
Incarnation,  and  restrict  such  endless  life  to  the  twice-born  sons  of 
God ;  secondly,  on  those  which  denounce  deaths  destruction  of  body  and 
8cul^  and  extermination^  to  wicked  men ;  and  lastly,  on  those  which 
declare  that  doom  to  be  final  and  eternal.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  as 
has  been  shown  at  length  elsewhere,  that  the  very  terms  employed  by 
Plato  in  the  "Phaedon,"  and  used  for  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Gospel,  through  the  Greek-speaking  world,  to  denote  the  extinction  of 
life,  are  in  the  New  Testament  wrested  from  their  obvious  and  historical 
meaning,  in  obedience  to  some  imagined  requirement  of  the  sacred 
dialect,  or  some  still  more  stringent  requirement  of  a  metaphysic  resolved 
on  maintaining  the  absolute  eternity  of  one  part  of  man's  nature. 

Canon  Farrar  supports  the  popular  allegation  that  under  this  scheme 
of  more  Hteral  interpretation  the  wicked  woidd  be  raised  from  the 
dead  **  only  that  they  may  be  tormented  and  destroyed."     But,  in- 
deed, this  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
Resurrection,  in  all  cases,  is  represented  in  Scripture  not  simply  as 
retribution,  but,  as  Professor  Stokes  of  Cambridge  observes,  as  the  visible 
vindication  of  the  Divine  Justice,  in  the  historical  "  manifestation  "  of 
every  individual  human  character,  so  that  what  God  does  with  every 
man  will  satisiy  the  conscience  of  the  universe.     And  the  doctrine  of 
the  final  destruction  of  the  unrepenting  remnant  of  God-rejecting  men 
resolves  itself  into  an  awe-striking  example  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest ; — the  death  of  those  who  are  "  unworthy  of  eternal  life,"  after 
tiie  exhaustion  of  all  redemptive  processes  on  earth,  and  in  some  cases 
in  Hades,  being  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  their  nature, 
and  not,  as  Mr.  Erskine  supposes,  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Almighty.     And  I  am   compelled  unwiUingly  to  express 
the  persuasion  that  a  line  of  religious  instruction,  which  takes  for  its 
leading  principle  the  notion  that  the  dominant  aim  of  the  Divine  Re- 
velation is  to  give  to  the  generality  of  defiant  men  a  cheerful  and 
liopefal  view  of  their  ultimate  destiny,  differs  toto  ccelo,  and  even  toto 
i^emo,  from  the  fearful  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  in  its  tone 
towards  such  persons ;  and  will  be  attended  practically,  as  experience 
AowB,  by  widely  different  results.  Edward  White. 
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VIII. 

THE  question  with  which  Canon  Farrar  s  Sennons  are  mainly  con- 
cerned is  a  difficulty  of  natural  as  much  as  of  revealed  religion. 
If  we  consider  that  we  have  sufficient  reason,  independently  of  Christi- 
an itj',  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  we  have  to  form  a  theory  as  to  what 
will  be  the  future  of  those  whose  present  life  has  been  a  moral  failure. 
There  certainly  have  been  at  least  some  whose  earthly  life  has  been 
quite  the  reverse  of  a  season  of  discipline  and  moral  improvement ; 
they  have  spent  it  in  learning  new  vices  and  getting  more  hardened 
in  old  ones ;  they  have  died  to  all  appearance  irreformably  wicked, 
and  if  they  then  enter  on  a  life  which  can  be  described  as  anything 
like  a  natural  continuation  of  the  present  one,  they  must  do  so  imder 
conditions  infinitely  less  favourable  than  those  under  which  they 
started  here.  Convinced  tliat  vice  and  misery  must  go  together,  we 
need  not  inquire  about  the  happiness  hereafter  of  such  persons,  it  is 
enough  to  inquire  about  their  goodness.  Four  theories  may  be  started 
as  to  their  future.  First,  it  may  be  supposed  that  those  whose 
reformation  is  hopeless,  after  death  cease  to  exist.  This  hypothesis 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  teaching  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
a  doctrine  of  natural  reUgion.  Great  moral  depravity  is  known  to 
be  compatible  with  high  physical  vitaUty,  so  that  we  cannot  well  think 
of  death  as  terminating  the  existence  of  very  bad  men  and  of  such 
only,  without  introducing  a  Divine  miraculous  intervention  either  for 
the  destmction  of  those  who  perish,  or  for  the  bestowal  of  a  new 
life  on  those  who  survive.  In  either  case  we  travel  out  of  the  domain 
of  natural  religion.  Secondly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  existence 
of  the  wicked  is  temporarily  continued  beyond  the  grave,  whether  for 
the  infliction  of  retributive  punishment  or  for  further  probation,  but 
that  after  unsuccessful  trial  their  ultimate  fate  is  annihilation.  These 
two  hypotheses  agree  in  ascribing  immortaUty  to  some  men,  not  to 
others,  thus  really  dividing  the  human  race  into  two  essentially 
diflferent  species ;  and  the  second  is  open  to  the  further  objection 
urged  by  Cicero  against  a  similar  theorj'  of  the  Stoics,  that  it  concedes 
the  most  difficult  point^ — namely,  that  the  soul  can  survive  the  disso* 
liitioii  of  the  body — and  refuses  to  grant  what  is  most  natural  to  think 
— namely,  that  what  has  survived  so  gi*eat  a  shock  must  be  immortaL 
The  third  supposition  is,  that  all  who  leave  this  life  pass  into  other 
Kceiies  of  discipline,  so  devised  that  all  without  exception  are  ulti- 
inat(-ly  brought  to  virtue  and  happiness.  There  is  nothing  in  natural 
religion,  as  Hutlor  has  remarked,  which  forbids  us  to  think  that  humai^ 
creatures  after  leaving  this  world  may  pass  through  different  states  oC 
life  and  being.  We  may  well  beUeve  that  the  constitution  of  all  the89 
states  will  be  such  as  to  ^^make  for  righteousness,"  and  we  cannot? 
pronounce  it  incredible  that  by  the  discipline  of  such  states,  virtua^^ 
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here  but  inchoate,  may  hereafter  be  strengthened  and  perfected.    Bat 
io  saj  that  sach  a  process  shall  be  absolutely  without  possibility  of 
failure  in  any  case,  is  to  make  an  assertion  opposed  to  the  whole 
-Baoalogy  of  our  present  experience ;  and  it  is  the  more  hazardous  to 
attribute  to  future  discipUne  this  certainty  of  uniform  success*  inas^' 
much  as  many  of  the  subjects  of  it  enter  upon  it,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  a  condition  far  less  favourable  than  that  in  which  thf^y 
started  here.    This  third  hypothesis,  then,  cannot  be  asserted  on 
scientific  groimds — that  is  to  say,  not  because  there  is  any  present 
^evidence  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  such  eu9  we  think  it  ought 
to  be ;  but  solely  on  moral  grounds,  because  our  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  induces  us  to  believe  that  He  will  hereafter  make  it  so, 
ho  wever  little  present  signs  of  it  there  may  be.    Such  an  argument  can 
at  most  inspire  but  a  hope,  it  is  far  from  yielding  an  assurance.     We 
must  have  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  if  we  deserve  to  be  called 
Theists  at  all,  but  we  cannot  wiiJiout  extreme  rashness  say  that  God 
will  certainly  justify  His  goodness  in  exactly  the  way  we  may  pro- 
nounce most  befitting  Him.     If  we  could  have  attained  our  present 
belief  in  His  omnipotence  and  goodness  without  experience  of  the 
existing  constitution  of  things,  we  should  most  certainly  have  declared 
it  to  be  absolutely  incredible  that  evil  could  find  the  place  in  it  which 
it  actually  does.     How  the  existence  of  evil  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  Divine  attributes  is  a  problem  which  never  has  been  solved.    Such 
considerations  as  that  by  physical  evil  man's  faculties  are  drawn  out, 
that  without  the  possibility  of  moral  evil  there  would  be  no  room  for 
the  highest  kinds  of  virtue,  &c.,  are  not  so  much  solutions  as  en- 
couragements to  hold  fast  our  faith  in  God  and  believe  that  He  can 
hereafter  justify  His  ways.     Still  these  considerations  give  us  all  the 
light  we  have,  and  we  lose  all  explanation  why  God  should  have  made 
08  exposed  to  temptation  here  if  we  think  it  possible  that  He  can 
hereafter,  without  annihilating  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  ordain  a  con- 
stitution of  things  in  which  the  inducements  to  well-doing  shall  be  so 
overpowering  that  wrong-doing  shall  be  impossible. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  other  worlds  like  ours,  and  equally  credible 

that  at  any  given  period  of  time  hereafter  there  may  be  one  or  more 

worlds  in  the  same  state  of  development  eu9  ours  is  now,  and  therefore 

not  unlikely  to  present  the    same  phenomena    as  those   we  have 

experience  of.     It  is  not  defined  in  this  third  hypothesis  how  long  a 

period  of  trial  and  discipline  may  be  necessary  for  the  reformation  of 

a  vicious  person :  the  framers  of  the  hypothesis  feel  no  difficulty  in 

conceding  that  it  may  be  as  long  as  you  please,  provided  only  it  be 

not  infinite.  What,  therefore,  this  third  hypothesis  requires  us  to  assert 

i»»  ihat  it  is  recondlable  with  the  Divine  attributes  that  evil  may  exist 

in  the  universe  to  all  eternity,  and  in  any  given  individual  for  an 

md^nite  time,  but  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  them  that  its  exist- 

<>H5e  in  the  same  individual  should  be  eternal.     To  assert  this  requires 

••wre  knowledge  than  I  can  pretend  to  possess  concerning  the  Divinft 
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attributes,  concerning  infinity  and  eternity,  and  the  relation  of  time  to 
the  absolute  Being.  If  we  have  not  evidence  for  any  of  the  three  sup- 
positions enumerated  we  must  fall  back  on  the  only  remaining  fourth  ; 
and  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  assertion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
human, soul  involves  as  a  consequence  the  admission  of  the  possibility* 
that  there  may  be  some  from  whom  evil  will  never  be  eradicated. 

It  remains  to  examine  how  fetr  these  conclusions  are  modified  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  revelation.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  that  book  teaches  the  doctiine  of  the  future  life,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  any  of  the  hypotheses  which  on  the  grounds  of 
natural  religion  we  have  rejected  as  unproved  become  credible  a» 
forming  part  of  Christ's  teaching.  The  first  hypothesis  may  be  set 
aside  at  once.  It  not  only  receives  no  countenance  from,  but  i» 
directly  contradicted  by  a  book  which  speaks  as  distinctly  of  future 
punisWent  for  the  wicked  as  of  future  rewards  for  the  good,  and  of  a 
resurrection  not  only  for  the  just  but  for  the  unjust.  The  second 
hypothesis  has  no  countenance  from  Scripture,  and,  when  combined 
with  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  scheme,  has  nothing  attrao* 
tive  to  recommend  it,  leaving  us  as  it  does  (to  use  Canon  Farrar^s 
words)  with  "  the  ghastly  conclusion  that  God  wiU  raise  the  wicked 
from  the  dead  only  that  they  may  be  tormented  and  at  last  destroyed." 
Concerning  the  third  hypothesis  the  (juestion  is  not  whether  such 
hopes  as  natiuul  religion  may  have  permitted  us  to  form  are  confirmed 
by  Scripture,  but  whether  they  can  be  retained  without  contradictioD 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  I  have  not  courage  to- 
discuss  the  meaning  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  because  I  ought  to 
know  EngUsh  better  than  either  of  these  two  languages,  and  I  am 
very  likely  to  go  astray  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  aiM^ios  if  I 
do  not  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  eternal."  I  must 
own  that  I  should  have  been  in  danger  of  translating  Canon  Farrar's  title 
**  Eternal  Hope'' as*' a  hope  destined  never  to  be  realized;"  and  I  have 
not  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "eternal,"  according 
to  his  use  of  it,  than  that  it  is  an  intensitive  adjective  which  does  not 
include  the  idea  of  endless  duration.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
minute  discussion,  because  the  history  of  the  religion  proves  summarily 
that  if  Christ  revealed  any  doctrine  of  miiversal  restitution,  He  did  it  so 
indistinctly  that  His  followers  failed  to  apprehend  it.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  popular  and  prevalent  view  among  them  was  that  which  may 
be  described  as  the  popular  view  among  Christians  stilL  The  doctrine 
of  miiversal  restitution,  if  ever  taught  at  all  among  Christians,  waa 
but  the  private  idea  of  speculative  men,  struggling  for  a  bare  tolera- 
tion, and  ultimately  struggling  in  vain.  Not  to  quote  passages 
from  the  book  of  Revelation,  or  any  other  canonical  book,  when 
Justin  Martyr  says  that  Christians  held  that  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  would  not  be,  as  Plato  imagined,  for  a  thousand  years 
only,  but  alcui-ioc  we  certainly  receive  the  impression  that  he  attached 
the  same  meaning  to  that  Greek  word  which  uninstructed  persona 
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do   to   the  Elnglish  word  **  eternal."    Canon  Farrar  speaks  of  the 
liope  of  heaven  as  the  feeling  which  *'  inspired  the  martyrs  as  they 
Imthed  their  hands  in  the  torturing  flame."    But  the  most  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  early  martyrdoms  makes  it  plain  that  this 
18  not  a  complete  account  of  the  feelings  which  kept  the  confessors 
steadfast.     One  has  only  to  think  of  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  who 
cast  away  her  fears  when  "  reminded  by  the  temporal  punishment  of 
the  eternal  fire  in  hell,"  or  of  Polycarp's  answer  to  his  judge,  "  You 
threaten  me  with  fire  that  lasteth  but  for  a  season,  and  after  a  little  is 
extinguished,  and  know  not  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment  and  eternal 
punishment  reserved  for  the  ungodly."     The  martyrs  could  pray  for 
their  persecutors,  whom  they  looked  on  as  but  the  blinded  instruments 
of  Satan,  but  they  did  not  include  in  their  charity  him  whom  they  looked 
on  as  their  real  adversary,  the  crooked  -serpent  whose  condemnation 
they  were  making  more  sure.    The  most  "  merciful  "  of  those  against 
whom    Augustine  contends  did  not  believe  in  any  such  complete 
triumph  of  good  fius  would  include  the  devil  and  his  angels.     Even 
Origen,  whose  charity  alone  went  so  far,  came  short  of  teaching  a 
complete  expulsion  of  evil ;  for  he  cast  doubts  as  well  on  the  perpetuity 
of  the  goodness  of  the  saved  as  of  the  evil  of  the  lost.     And  it  is 
needless  to  say  how  generally  his  views  were  repudiated  by  Christians 
as  transgressing  the  limits  of  permissible  speculation.     On  the  whole, 
if  we  investigate  as  a  historical  question  what  Christ's  religion  taught, 
unbiassed  by  our  natural  Uking  to  think  that  it  taught  the  things 
which  we  wish  to  believe  to  be  true,  we  find  no  grounds  to  assert  that 
Christianity  has  added  anything  to  the  strength   of  the  hopes  of 
universal  restitution  that  natural  reUgion  may  have  led  us  to  fonn. 

When  I  ask  myself  how  far  the  opinions  here  expressed  agree  with 

those  of  Canon  Farrar  I  am  reminded  of  Brown's  saying  with  regard 

to  Reid's  polemic  against  Hume  :  that  both  said  the  same  things ;  only 

that  what  the  one  said  in  a  loud  voice  the  other  said  in  a  whisper. 

Canon  Farrar's  Sermons  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  it 

would  therefore  not  be  fair  to  find  fault  with  characteristics  which  no 

doubt  made  them  more  attractive  to  many  of  the  hearera ;  and  even 

one  who  does  not  find  so  florid  a  rhetoric  to  his  taste  cannot  without 

ingratitude  complain  that  the  perusal  of  the  volume  was  made  easy 

by  its  containing  so  many  pages  which  might  be  skipped  or  skimmed. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  hasty  and  essentially  popular  composition  of 

these  discourses  that  some  things  are  whispered  in  them  which  I 

should  have  uttered  more  loudly,  and  some  things  shouted  which  I 

Aonld  have  been  content  to  say  more  quietly.    And  the  doctrine 

which  most  of  the  hearers  would  carry  away  differs  as  much  from 

that  which  is  stated  as  the  author's  deUberate  opinion  in  the  preface, 

w  the  popular  theology  in  the  Romish  Church  often  differs  from  what 

*  defended  in  her  schools.    Nine  hearers  out  of  ten  would  have 

imagined  that  the  preacher  intended  to  teach  Universalism  ;  but  wo 

*ro  told  in  the  preface  that  he  cannot  venture  to  assert  it,  "  "^^.tW^ 
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because  it  is  not  clearly  revealed  to  us,  and  partly  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  the  hardening  effect  of  obstinate  persifitence 
in  evil,  and  the  power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  the  law  and  reject 
the  love  of  God."  Yet  the  vehemence  with  which  he  asserts  that 
Christianity  does  not  absolutely  exclude  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
very  worst  of  men^  must  have  led  many  a  careless  hearer  to  tfamk< 
that  he  was  asserting  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  entertaining- 
such  a  hope.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  wish  to  defend  against 
Canon  FaiTar  the  unwarranted  additions  which  theologians  of 
different  schools  have  made  to  what  Scripture  has  revealed  on  this 
subject.  In  his  reaction,  indeed,  against  the  appalling  descriptions 
of  physical  torment  which  some  of  these  writers  have  given.  Canon 
Farrar  uses  language  which  might  easily  have  led  lus  hearers  to 
suppose  that  he  thought  any  future  physical  suffering  incredible. 
There  have  been  some  who  have  maintained  that  the  dread  of  tiie 
agony  of  future  remorse  is  no  sufficient  deterrent  from  sin ;  that  this 
kind  of  mental  pain  is  scarcely  felt  by  those  grosser  natures  which 
need  most  to  be  kept  in  check  by  fear  of  future  retribution ;  and  that 
even  in  those  who  are  constituted  so  as  to  feel  it  most  acutely,  re- 
morse for  irremediable  injury  done  to  others  by  our  misdoing  can  be 
banished  from  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  will  in  a  way  that  the  pain  of 
a  bad  toothache  cannot.  Those  who  hold  these  views  will  be  con* 
firmed  in  them  by  observing  the  different  ways  in  which  mental  and 
physical  pain  impress  Canon  Farrar's  imagination.  He  can  contem- 
plate with  moderate  uneasiness  the  sinner  suffering  from  the  agonies 
of  remorse  and  from  the  pain  of  loss ;  but  that  he  should  endure  any  pain 
of  sense  is  a  thought  too  dreadful  for  him  to  entertain.  Again  I  heartily 
join  in  Canon  Farrar's  protest  against  the  prominence  which  certain 
have  given  to  hell-fire  in  their  preaching.  I  do  so  without  disbelieving 
in  the  doctrine,  which  I  prefer  to  keep  in  the  background,  because  I 
but  follow  the  method  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not  teach  that 
the  wicked  shall  cease  to  exist,  nor  do  they  teach  that  they  who 
reject  the  means  which  God  has  here  provided  for  their  restoration  to 
virtue  and  happiness  may  rely  on  some  means  provided  hereafter 
which  they  cannot  resist.  Yet  they  appeal  most  sparingly  to  the 
motives  of  hope  and  fear ;  and  their  statements  as  to  the  sanctions  of 
God's  law  in  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter  are  addressed  exclik^ 
sively  to  the  reason  of  their  disciples,  never  to  their  imagination.  As 
we  do  not  commonly  find  that  to  paralyse  a  man's  mind  with  terror 
at  a  danger  is  the  best  way  of  enabling  him  to  avoid  it,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  drawing  fearful  pictures  of  hell  is  the  best  way 
of  keeping  men  from  falling  into  it.  We  have  no  New  Testament 
warrant  for  throwing  any  one's  mind  off  its  balance  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imfit  him  for  discharging  those  ordinary  duties  of  life  by  which  he  baa 
been  called  to  glorify  God,  and  for  yielding  that  obedience  of  love 
which  is  so  much  more  noble  than  any  that  can  be  extorted  by  terror. 

George  Salmon. 
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SUIiLTVAlTS  "  Kbw  Ireland."*— When  we  say  that  this  book  is  thoroughly 
Irish,  everybody  will  expect  something  clever,  lively,  and  amusing,  ana  he 
must  indeed  be  a  dull  r^der  who  finds  that  expectation  disappointed.  But 
"New  Ireland"  is  something  more  than  a  refreshment  for  the  jaded  novel- 
raader.  We  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  every  student  of  politics.  But, 
in  order  to  raise  no  false  hopes,  let  us  say  at  once  that  it  is  valuable  for 
the  materials  it  contains,  not  for  the  manner  in  which  those  materials  are 
pat  togetiier,  or  for  the  inferences  which  are  based  upon  them.  It  is  a  series 
of  flketehes,  not  a  history  or  a  political  treatise.  And  this  is  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  rapidity  of  the  composition.  No  book  ever  bore  more  unmis- 
takable marks  of  haste.  The  self-evident  blunders  with  regard  to  dates  are 
|OflBibl J  due  to  the  printer ;  but  the  looseness  of  style,  arrangement,  and  reason- 
ing are,  of  course,  Mr.  Sullivan's ;  and,  in  a  writer  of  his  ability  and  experience, 
they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  importtmitv  of  a  publisher  joined  to  the 
growing  pressure  of  public  business.  Mr.  Sullivan  s  object  is  to  bring  before  us 
the  great  changes  in  tne  social  condition  and  political  feelmgs  of  the  Irish  people 
since  the  days  of  O'Gonnell.  The  means  he  employs  are  a  number  of  scenes, 
strung  toother  in  semi-chronolos^cal  order,  and  representing  now  Irish  life  and 
BOW  prominent  events  in  recent  L*iBh  history.  These  scenes  are  of  very  various 
intereat.  Some  are  of  great,  and  some  of  very  little,  importance ;  some,  it  must 
be  confessed,  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  hard  to  see  for  whose  benefit  Mr. 
Sullivan  dragged  in  by  the  ears  the  story  of  the  "  Arbuthnot  Abduction,"  unless 
ke  feared — ^a  not  unreasonable  fear — that  the  sensational  novel  was  dying  of  a 
want  of  incident. 

But  though  *'  New  Ireland  **  is  imperfect  .is  a  history,  and  sketchy  even  as  a 
picture  of  manners,  the  author  shows  not  only  keen  insight,  but  some  yet  more 
rare  and  valuable  qualities.  Mr.  Sullivan's  tone  in  dealing  with  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  the  differences  between  England  and  Ireland  is  both  kindly  and  wise.  He 
18  far  juster  to  England  than  the  majoritv  of  his  countrymen.  Me  gives  us  full 
credit  for  our  go(KL  intentions — for  our  late  but  hearty  repentance  for  the  mis- 
government  of  centuries ;  and  only  blames  us — alas !  how  truly — for  the  want  of 
sympathy,  the  imgraciousness  which  has  marred  even  om*  good  deeds. 

**  The  SnglUh  are  just,  but  not  amiable,"  In  spite  oi  all  our  fairness,  nay, 
generosity,  to  other  nations,  we  are  intensely  disliked.  And  who  can  wonder  at  it 
who  observes  the  slightly  contemptuous  manner  with  which  we  temper  even  ooir 
kindness,  because  we  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  stranger,  upon  whom 
that  kindness  is  from  a  sense  of  duty  conferred  ?  With  a  highly  sensitive  people 
like  the  Irish  that  air  of  superiority  (which  finds  its  worst  expression  in  the  detest- 
able sermonizing  of  the  newspapers)  has  been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  efEect  of 
many  practical  benefits.  But  perhaps  we  should  rather  rejoice  than  lament  over 
a  declming  evil. 

Most  joyfully  do  we  read  every  word  that  Mr.  Sullivan  says  about  the  increasing 
respect  and  syn^pathy  of  Englishmen  for  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens  across 
the  Channel.  He  sees  in  it  a  good  omen  for  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  We  see  in 
it  an  influence  which  will  make  Home  Rule  unnecessary.  But  the  growth  of  such 
•ympaihy  is  of  more  importance  than  the  fulfilment  of  either  hope. 


*  New  Irebuid.    Bj  A.  M.  Snlllyan,  M J*.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Oo.    1S77. 
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Moltke's  Letters  from  Russia.* — These  letters  contain  the  account  of  about 
four  weekfiT  spent  by  their  author  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  whither  he 
attended  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  1856.  The  letters  are  addressed  (as  we  see  from  the  preface,  whick 
contains  a  very  slender  biographical  notice)  to  the  author's  wife,  and  they  are  a 
simple  narrative  of  one  lunar  month  of  the  hardest  sight-seeing  ever  done  by  mortal 
man.  What  stnkes  ub  at  once  is  their  minuteness  of  observation  and  despatch- 
like  accuracy  of  description.  From  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  balls  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  iLronstadt  to  the  various  colours  of  the  stones  in  the  side-cbftpel  of  the 
Isaak's  Church,  from  the  trimmines  on  an  archduchess's  dress  to  the  number  and 
shape  of  the  jewels  in  the  Imperial  crown,  no  detail  is  unworthy  to  be  noticed  and 
recorded.  Architecture  receives  peculiar  attention,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
struct models  of  the  most  striking  churches  in  the  Russian  capitals  from  the  bare 
words  of  Count  Moltke.  Even  more  singular  than  the  writer's  keenness  of 
observation  is  his  power  of  remembering  what  he  has  observed  long  before.  A 
considerable  traveller,  he  frequently  contrasts  what  he  is  describing,  not  in  general 
effect  only,  but  even  in  detail,  with  similar  scenes  in  other  lands. 

The  letters  give  us  a  most  pleasing  impression  of  the  writer's  character.  Hia 
interests  are  wide  and  genuine.  His  power  of  observation  is  equalled  by  his  power 
of  enjoyment.  Though  no  defect  can  escape  him,  he  is  full  of  generous  admiration 
and  hearty  goodwill  for  Russia  and  her  people.  No  German  jeaJou^  prevents  hia 
desiring  for  ner  a  truly  national  Russian  development.  No  professional  cynicism 
damps  his  warm  but  discriminating  admiration  of  the  Russian  soldier,  tiere  and 
there  the  stem  prose  of  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  touches  of  tenderness  and  even 
of  pathos,  as  in  the  account  of  the  dead  Emperor  Nicholas,  for  whose  soldier-like 
greatness  Count  Moltke  feels  all  a  soldier's  veneration.  The  majority  of  English- 
men will  hardly  sympathize  with  him  here.  But  no  one,  who  is  not  completely 
mastered  by  the  passions  of  the  hour,  can  feel  anything  but  pleasure  in  his  warm 
praises  of  uie  Emperor  Alexander,  one  of  the  best  ana  most  conscientious  rolera 
who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  descrijition  of  the  Emperor  is  one  Of  the  few 
portraits  which  the  book  contains,  and  displays  all  Count  Moltke's  characteristic 
keenness  of  observation.  We  notice,  especiaUy,  in  this  description  the  gravity 
wluch  has  since  deepened  into  eloom,  and  which  the  writer,  rightly  no  doubt» 
attributes  to  the  sense  of  overwhelming  responsibility. 

**  In  the  hands  of  no  mortal  is  such  unlimited  power  laid  as  in  that  of  this  man,  who  is 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whose  word  is  obeyed 
from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  Vistula,  to  whose  call  half  a  million  soldiers  are  obedient, 
and  who  even  now  ( 1856)  has  given  peace  to  Europe.  May  he  be  victorious  in  the 
peaceful  conquests  he  is  about  to  attempt  in  the  interior  of  his  vast  kiDgdom." 

No  one  will  expect  to  find  in  letters  like  this  a  treatise  on  Russian  history,  society, 
or  politics.  Every  one  will  be  startled  by  the  grasp  and  terseuess  of  the  reflections 
on  these  subjects,  which  here  and  there  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  even  course  of 
the  narrative.  They  are  thoughts  which  the  writer  drops  by  the  way,  but  which  afford 
us  such  instruction  as  can  rarely  be  obtained  from  the  mature  and  lensrthy  dis- 
cussions of  our  now  familiar  friend,  the  scientific  traveller,  **  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  country,  and  made  its  history  and  present  condition,  social  and  poh- 
tical,  his  special  study."  We  see  here,  even  more  than  in  the  descriptive  passages, 
that  intuitive  selection  of  really  essential  points  which  is  the  prerogative  of  genius. 
The  real  grounds  of  the  unity  of  Russia  and  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Czar,  the 
peaceful  but  unenterprising  chai*actcr  of  the  people,  the  corruption  of  the  o£&cial 
class,  the  want  of  a  genuine  aristocTacy ,  the  gulf  between  the  foreign  culture  of  the 
upper  and  the  submissive  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders,  the  absence  of  a 
national  civilization,  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  supply  its  place  by  the 
political  nostrums  of  the  West, — all  these  things  ai*e  put  before  us  in  the  most  vivid 
and  simple  way  and  in  half-a-dozen  pages. 

The  ti*an8lation  is  excellent,  and  the  publishers  have  done  everything  to  make 
the  book  attractive  to  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  are  fastidious  about 
externals. 


Van  Laun'b  History  of  French  Literature.! — Mr.  Henri  Van  Laun  is  & 
man  who  has  had  the  best  possible  chance  of  making  a  literary  coup.  He  has  chosen 

*  Field  llarnhal  Count  Moltke's  Letters  from  Busaift.    Translated  by  Bobina  Napier.    Londam :  C. 
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preB«nted  h  ..... 

haal   invited,   in   (act.   to   prodm-c   what    might   have    beun    a   greut   and,   for 
genetnttons,  a  ilfciBive  work  on  the  moat  attractire  litemture  which  the  world  has 

An  iindcrtAking  such  aa  this,  if  it  is  to  be  euccessfullj  ouried  out,  ruquii'eB  Tery 
anusukl  qualificiitiiiUB  in  the  m&n  who  undertakes  it.  He  who  ventiu'es  apon  tt 
■tiouU  be  one  who  haa  stndied  French  lit«raturc  for  jeara ;  one  who  has  re^  the 
.jioets  o£  the  South  »b  well  as  of  the  North ;  who  ia  faJniliitr  with  the  vaal  repertory 
ottko  Lauguc  d'Oc  as  well  OS  with  that  of  the  Langue  d'Oil;  who  can  writti  from 
iwraonal  know]<>dgi»  of  ti-onTerea,  trouhadours,  romancists,  Batiriets,  dramatists  of 
miracles  and  mjstcries,  writers  of  fabliaux  and  poets  of  the  chant  royal,  the 
haUade,  rondeau,  viilanelle,  and  virelai :  who  has  had  the  patienc«  to  wado  through 
the  courtlj  verai:  of  Charles  of  Orleans  and  Bune  of  Anjou ;  who  undorataudB  the 
^nnagc  from  mediESvaltomodem  times,  and  can  discourseon  those  who,  like  Marot, 
Buna^^.  Ualherbo,  Bcgnier,  and  Thcophile,  occupj  that  period  of  transition :  who 
can  write  of  the  seventeenth  centurj  like  Cousin,  oi  theeigliteenthlikeLacroii,  and 
of  tl)^  nineteenth  like  Gautier  ;  abo?e  aJl  who  will  bring  to  his  task  a  clear  and 
-'readable  style,  a.  distinct  individuality  in  criticism,  and  an  independent  mind. 

Ws  wish  we  could  8^  that  we  bad  been  able  to  find  these  (lualificationa  in  Mr. 
•Tan  Lmuh.  One  lays  down  the  book,  taken  np  with  ho  many  Injpes,  with  a  feeling 
«{  real  regret.  The  writer  ia  conecjeutious  and  laborious  :  he  has  accnmulated  a 
Tast  quantity  of  facts :  he  gives  a  vast  number  of  opinions :  he  quotes  a  vast 
nnmber  of  illustrative  passages,  but  the  facts  contain  mistakes  which  belong  to 
second-hand  work :  the  opinions  are  those  of  others  :  the  illustrative  passages  are 
the  commonplaces  of  previous  critics.  Everywhere  we  find  proofs  that  Mr.  Van 
Xann  has  read  about  Frejich  literature  :  he  comes  to  his  task  with  a  whole 
libmrj  of  critics  before  him.  Here  is  a  reminiBcence  of  the  "  Oauseries  du 
Lnndi:"  here  a  passage  from  Nisai'd;  here  an  inspiration  from  Oeruzez,  but 
nowhere  Van  Laun :  nothing  to  show  that  the  writer  has  formed  for  himself  any 
clear  conception  of  the  authors  he  is  treating  of,  or  any  distinct  idea  of  their  place 
in  literature  beyond  what  the  critics  have  told  him.  We  cannot  go  into  details, 
bat  we  may  note,  bv  way  of  illustration,  his  extraordinary  blackening  of  Jean 
de  Uoung.  by  far  the  most  original  and  vigorous  wrif«r  of  satire  of  medisivitl 
France;  and  we  may  fairly  aak  whether  a  French  writer,  who  had  ever  read  Uarut 
and  could  appreciate  one  who  is,  in  a  sense,  the  best  of  French  poets,  could  dismiss 
I  him  in  three  or  four  pages  with  the  laboured  generahties  of  Mr.  Van  Laun.  Later 
Olli  again,  the  author  excuses  himself  from  describing  in  detail  the  work  and 
fentnmel  of  the  famous  Pleiad.  But  if  we  cannot  find  a  full  account  of  that  moat 
remarkable  movement  in  a  history  of  French  literature,  where  are  we  to  find  it  ? 
tiHftng  the  disappointing  things  in  the  book  are  the  translations.  As  most  of  the 
pjenea  given  had  been  translated  with  more  or  less  success  )iy  previous  writers, 
thet^ia  the  leas  reason  for  attempting  a  new  version  in  the  baldest  possible  English, 
line  tor  line,  verbally,  and.  in  a  way,  faithfully.  Remembering  that  Mr.  Van  Laun's 
Engliah  is  never  certain,  and  too  often  of  the  kind  which  makes  havoc  of  such  ele- 
menbu;  osagca  as  that  of  the  English  word  iottm  {dea  pomvies  =  some  apples,  see 
French  gramniarl.  the  grotesque  nature  of  certain  remarks  following  the  transla- 
tiona  mftj  be  imagined :  "  This  is  fine."  "  This  is  magnificent,"  "  This  is  beautiful." 
Laotl;.  it  is  not  necessary  in  a  history  of  French  litei-ature  to  attempt  at  the  same 
time  a  history  of  the  French  nation. 

And  ao.  we  have  still  t«  wait  for  a  genuine  English  history  of  French  literature : 
thoae  who  want  a  guide  to  their  study  of  the  subject  will  prefer  to  consult  the 
original  critics  rather  than  listen  to  their  echoes  in  Mr.  Van  Laun's  pages;  and  as 
regards  the  author  himself,  what  ought  to  have   been  a  ffrand  coup  ia  a  coup 

Thb  Works  of  Bab ELAJB.^— Almost  every  Frenchman  of  letters  feels  it  his  duty 
at  some  period  of  his  career,  to  contribute  something  of  his  own  to  the  ever-growing 
Ubrarr  which  bears  evidence  to  the  greatness  of  Rabelais.  He  has,  indeed,  been 
eoaaidered  from  every  possible  and  from  every  contradictory  point  of  view  i  as  a 
religious  reformer,  as  an  infidel,  as  a  Protestant,  as  a  theorist  in  education  and 
morals,  as  a  scoCer  at  all  things  human  and  divine,  as  an  ardent  humanist,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  botanist,  as  an  architect,  as  a  physician.    Books  have  been  written 
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on  special  episodes  in  his  life,  as  "  Rabelais  a  la  Basmette  ;'*  "  Babelais  ik  Mont- 
pellier/' — a  work  which  preserves  and  reproduces  bj  photograph  an^  document  or 
scrap  bearing  his  name  in  the  archives  oi  the  IJniTersitj ;  "  Kabelsus  k  Meudon,** 
and  so  on.  And  it  is  not  long  since  a  great  architect  thought  it  no  waste  of  time 
to  reconstruct  that  Abbey  of  Thelema  which  Babelais  so  minutely  and  carefoUj 
describes. 

M.  Fleur^  has  the  merit  of  approaching  the  subject  in  an  entirely  novel  manBer, 
one  which  is  so  simple  that  we  are  surprised  to  fbid  it  new.  He  first  gives  wbftt 
details  are  known  of  the  life  of  Rabelais,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  ms  readers 
straight  thi*ough  the  several  books  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  omitting  no- 
thing but  what  must  be  omitted ;  and  explaining,  as  from  a  professorial  chair, 
the  origin,  meaning,  and  aim  of  each  episode  as  it  occurs.  The  book  is  in  fact  a 
series  (S  lectures  on  the  subject.  The  lecturer  bringjs  to  his  task  a  lar^  share  of 
that  common  sense  which  makes  good  French  criticism  the  best  criticism  in 
the  world ;  he  is  not  an  enthusiast  or  a  partisan ;  he  has  had  the  industry  to  read 
a  vast  quantity  of  the  Rabelaisian  literature ;  and  in  his  running  commentary  he 
is  able  to  bring  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  to  the  clearance  of  the  many  dimcol- 
ties  which  the  obscurities  and  local  allusions  of  the  original  constantly  present  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  this  author  is  accessible 
to  the  general  public.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  wade  throng^  the 
uncouth  and  exaggerated  coarseness  of  Ur<}uhart,  nor  to  attempt  the  eztremdr 
difficult  task  of  re^^in^  Pantagruel  in  the  oniHnal,  for  we  can  now  read  him,  with 
understanding  and  with  ease,  in  the  pages  of  M.  Fleurv. 

The  book  ought  to  clear  away  a  good  deal  of  the  rubbish  which  has  been  freely 
shot  over  the  name  and  work  of  this  great  French  writer.  Above  all,  the  absurdity 
of  looking  for  contemporary  figures  in  the  characters  of  Pantagruel  and  his 
followers,  should  be  finally  buri^  and  put  away.  Nor  should  those  writers  obtain 
any  more  a  hearing  who,  endeavouring  to  seem  wiser  than  their  neighbours,  hint 
at  deep  and  hidden  mysteries  in  the  book,  only  to  be  reveled  to  the  initiated. 
The  imagined  riddle  of  Rabelais  has  before  now  been  shown,  but  never  so  clearly 
as  by  M.  Fleury,  to  be  as  iUusory  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  readers  may  now 
enter  upon  the  study  of  the  Pantagruelian  philosophy  in  the  great  Trewr  which 
contains  it,  without  fear  of  meeting  any  more  difficult  teachmg  than  the  praise 
and  magnifying  of  common  sense. 

There  is,  naturally,  little  that  is  new  in  the  book  to  a  student  of  Rabelais  and 
his  i)eriod,  but  even  those  who  think  they  know  their  author  profoundly  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  many  points  thev  have  missed,  how  many  good  things  th^ 
have  hitherto  passed  over,  ana  how  much  light  local  allusions,  hitherto  unex^ained, 
give  to  the  text.  And  no  one,  certainly,  has  given  a  clearer  and  more  coherent 
interpretation  of  the  voyage  to  the  **  Dive  Bouteille  "  than  M.  Fleury. 

In  one  point  we  totally  disagree  with  him.  M.  Fleury  makes  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  show  that  Rabelais  was  an  orthodox  Christian.  We  think  it  can  be 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  from  internal  evidence  alone,  that  his  attitude  of  mind  was 
that  of  a  pure  sceptic.  How,  indeed,  could  the  intimate  friend  of  Dolet, 
Desperiers,  and  the  band  of  scholars  who  gathered  round  Gryphe,  the  printer  of 
Lvons,  be  other  than  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel  F  But  of  this  union  of  scnolars  M. 
Fleury  says  next  to  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  most  importont  point  brought  out  by  the  publication  of  this  woik 
is  the  fact,  long  contended  by  sulmirers  of  Rabelais,  that  the  abominable  coarse- 
ness of  his  book  is  not  inherent  but  an  appendage.  He  can  be  stripped  of  it.  He 
stands  before  us,  in  M.  Fleury's  work,  not  as  a  grinning  and  capering  buffoon, 
but  dressed  in  his  robes  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Philosophy,  with  grave  face,  if 
with  laughing  eyes,  and — with  clean  hands. 


Glynne's  Kentish  Churches.* — This  book,  containing  nearly  350  pa^es  of 
condensed  information  and  detailed  description,  is  part  of  a  series  of  notes  by  the  late 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne.  The  whole  contains  a  survey  of  old  parish  churches  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  and  comprises  upwards  of  5.530  of  them.  It  is,  as  we 
understand  from  the  preface,  to  be  continued,  if  public  interest  in  the  present 
volume  is  found  to  justify  the  entire  issue ;  and  this  seems  highly  probable.  The 
work  of  taking  the  necessary  notes  on  the  spot  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 

*  Notes  ua  the  Charcbes  of  Kent.    By  the  Iftte  Sir  Stephen  Qljane,  Bart*    I]laBtr«ted.    London :  Moxny. 
1877. 
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rchitcct,  and  sjitiquarj.  sSo  one  coiuii  bave  collected  these  matet 
cauiring  n  knowledge  cif  England  which  must  become  more  and  more  rare  as 
ulroodB  have  their  pei'fect  work  on  our  habits,  and  people  grow  accnstomed  to  be 
d  at  eiitj  miles  in  everj  dangerous  minute,  past  all  centres  and  interealB  ei- 
Kpt  those  of  trade.  WeetandreproTedbeforo  these  deacriptiona.  feeling  somewhat 
■kt>re  funiliar  with  the  ehnrchpH  of  Nurembnrgor  Yenice  than  with  the  eeeleeiology 
gf  our  native  land.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  and  the  history  of  Enrope  boa  ite  cinims 
on  all.  Perhaps,  had  our  author's  interest  in  history  been  eqnal  to  his  architec- 
X  knowledge,  his  book  would  hare  attracted  a  greater  namber  of  readers ;  and 
e  hints  of  the  assoeiations  connected  with  TJpcharch,  the  Ority,  and  the 
;  of  Thanet.  would  have  been  most  pleasing,  withont  lai-gely  increasing  the 
i  of  tbc  volume.  Bnt  it  will  always  have  its  value  for  architects  and  anti- 
iries,  and  all  who  take  interest,  or  arc  afflicted  with  a  smattering,  in  eithei' 
see;  and  it  will  give  pleasure  tu  oilmen  of  Kent,  and  their  friends  in  the  ahter*. 
■s  the  east  countrymen  persist  in  calling  the  rest  of  England.  Only  the  older 
bnildinm,  of  date  anterior  to  the  Restoration,  are  dealt  with ;  and  Sir  Stephen 
Olynne  B  chief  aim  was,  to  trace  out  and  record  old  and  original  featui'es ;  so  that 
lus  descriptions  are  independent  of  partial  or  transient  restorations  (or  mere 
de&cements,  where  restoration  has  not  yet  supervened).  They  are  supplemented 
by  brief  and  escellent  notes  up  to  the  date  of  publication,  which  we  owe  to  the 
editors,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hajrison  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Robertson,  Hon. 
'GccretAries  to  the  Kent  Archsological  Society.  At  TTpchnrch.  for  example,  the 
:aiuplet«  and  highly  judicious  restoration,  under  Mr,  Blomfield  and  the  Rev,  B. 
•£t.  John  TyTwhitt,isdul7  chronicled:  and  so  it  ought  to  bo.  for  it  has  not  displaced 
B  ajn^le  stone  worth  prceeiTing.  and  it  has  restored  to  sight  an  early  English  wall- 
itwitntmg  of  great  interest.  Two  or  three  words  might,  [>erhapB.  have  l:«en  added 
Im  the  note,  as  to  the  inl«re8t  of  the  great  Roman  potteries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
■.nhicli  are  mentioned  In  Mr.  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People." 

The  illustrations  are  good  plain  wix>dcute,  and  well-choson  :  we  may  instance 
those  of  Hawkhurst  church*  in  particular,  though  the  church  appears  of  diepro- 
portioned  length  at  p,  80.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  restorations  which 
eotne  under  Bit  Stephen  Olynne's  observation  seem  to  have  given  him  satiafoctiou 
in  most  instances. 

We  fear  that,  as  the  new  time  grinds  the  old  smaller  and  smaller,  the  hononr- 
Abld  race  of  field  antiquaries,  who  went  to  see  things  for  themselves,  and  look 
tlu^ir  time  and  peaceful  pleasure  in  their  work,  must  diminish  or  become  extinct. 
or  expatriate  at  all  eveuta.  Handbooks,  woodcuts,  and  photographs,  do  mach  and 
li&ve  great  value,  especially  the  latter;  but  an  English  antiquary,  who  loves  Eng- 
land, ttnd  her  less  grand  or  sumptuous  edifices,  and  so  gives  much  of  his  life  to 
tfacdr  reourds.  has  done  something  to  deaerre  the  thanks  of  bis  countrymen,  and 
lUUTB  ar«  due  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  this  volume. 


EarKiXE.^ — The  ^ace.  the  artistic  colouring,  and  the  happy  blending  of  phty- 
fuhiess  and  pathos  m  this  charming  story  are  a  sufficient  rainon  d'etre  to  need  no 
other,  yet  it  is  evident  that  another  exists  m  the  author's  desire  to  present  a  pictnre, 
atonce  faithful  and  attractive,  of  modem  English  Judaism.  In  the  hous^uld  of 
Dr.  Hokr — his  ancestors  had  been  Von  Hof ers  once,  in  Denmark — we  are  introduced 
to  a  Jewish  family  who  impress  a  friend  not  of  their  race  as  "  refined,  well-bred. 
■    '      *  '    '     ■    '    -  *     •        ,  of  idea,  and  jweoliarii 

)ir  charm,  and  added  p:.^ 

mdaed  a  "  peculiar  people."  seems  the  view  the  author  would  urge  upon  us.  in  that 
they  hSiVe  a  descent,  and  solemn  memories,  and  sacred  traditions  and  customs,  in 
wiiicfa  a  stranger  can  have  no  port;  still,  as  the  heroine.  Est^tlc  Hofer.  claims  foi- 
ber  people,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  "  only  from  that  point  of  view  that  beholdB 
Haas  il  ve  were  fine  or  funny  pictures.  We  should  be  judged  apart  from  adven- 
titjoos  aids  vl  tents  and  palm-trees  now,  sorely.  We  are  in,  and  of.  England." 
I  Toj  akilfnlly  has  the  author  arranged  the  details  of  her  story,  so  as  to  bring  out 
this  main  ides — of  a  Jewish  household  clinging  closely  to  their  ancient  faith,  and 
I  from  their  sirM,  jet  sharing  in  the  intel- 
coursc,  it  is  the  influence  of 
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Chrifltianitj,  not  of  Judaism,  that  is  everywhere  conspicxious.  We  find  Dr.  Hbfer 
inhabiting  a  picturesaue  old  mansion,  known  as  "  The  Ivy  House,"  bordmng  on 
the  Close  in  the  cathearal  city  of  Stadchester — ^which,  from  certain  alluBionB,  we 
take  it,  stands  for  Canterbury — ^and  from  their  earliest  years  his  children  have 
delighted  to  wander  into  the  grey  cathedral,  listen  to  the  organ,  and  admire  the 
stained  windows.  The  shy,  sensitive  Estelle,  who  cherishes  deep  down  in  her  heart 
the  hope,  unbreathed  to  any  one,  of  being  one  day  a  painter,  practises  herself  in  her 
beloved  art,  not  only  by  sketching  as  she  has  the  opportunity  from  nature,  bnt  by 
copying  over  and  over  again  "  every  fold  of  the  drapery,  every  tint  and  soft  curve  of 
her  photographed  Madonnas ; "  and  her  sister,  the  bright,  wilful,  wayward  Alenwa, 
or  "  Licxie,"  rejoices  to  exercise  her  bird-like  ^t  of  song  on  the  grand  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  somewhat  astonishine  her  visitors  with  Cherubini*8  "  O  Salotaris !" 
and  Bossini's  ''  Pro  peccatis."  But,  all  the  same,  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  tliat 
it  is  a  Jewish  household  we  are  contemplating,  and  the  author  interests  us  much 
by  some  descriptions,  beautifidly  executed  in  every  way,  of  the  observancee  and 
worship  of  the  ''  peculiar  people  *' — ^the  lighting  of  the  *'  Sabbath  lamp,"  to  be 
lighted  "  week  after  week,  as  the  late  afternoon  or  summer  eve  of  Friday  ushered 
in  the  day  of  rest ; ''  the  eating  of  the  Passover ;  the  **  scant  and  spare  "  serriee 
of  the  synagogue  with  which  the  Jews  have  had  to  be  content  since  the  loss  of 
their  Temple ;  the  solemn  week  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  which  had  its  onffin«  it 
is  said,  '*  when  Joseph  and  his  brethren  threw  themselves  on  the  threshinff-fCoor  of 
Atad,  and  made  '  a  very  great  and  sore  lamentation '  for  seven  days,"  on  tneir  road 
to  inter  their  dead  father  in  Canaan ;  and  the  fast  of  the  month  Ab,  the  anniyer- 
sary  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple.  But,  although  ''  Estelle ''  is  to  oor 
thinking  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  it  is  besides,  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  story,  one  very  perfect  of  its  kind,  full  of  human  interest^ 
and  of  fine  and  delicate  touches  of  tnought,  observation,  and  humour.  Estelle 
Hofer,  the  girl  with  a  countenance  "partly  royal,  partly  mystic,  inexpressibly  sad 
and  pathetic,  and  wholly  attractive,"  and  a  mind  which  some  one  is  made  to 
describe  as  having  been  ''  fed  on  poetic  visions,  and  nourished  by  overdxawn 
humility  and  restless  aspirations,"  who  for  so  long  passes  as  commonplaoe,  if  not 
a  little  stunid,  in  her  own  home-circle,  and  her  sister,  the  beautiful,  impnlsiTe 
"  Lexie,"  wiiose  wit  is  so  ready,  who  is  so  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  theory,  and  so  graciously  and  coaxingly  selfish  in  practice,  are  heroines 
showing  nothing  less  than  |(enius,  who  will  live  long  in  the  reader's  memory.  The 
twinff,  too,  Buth  and  Gkibnel,  are  an  admirable  pair  of  children ;  the  quaint,  some- 
what priggish  Buth,  with  her  odd  combination  of  shrewdness,  self -imjxirtance,  and 
simphcity,  being  a  most  entertaining  little  personaee.  Estelle's  story  we  had 
better  leave  the  reader  to  learn  for  himself.  It  is  on  uie  whole  a  sad  one,  for  she 
misses  her  heart's  desire ;  but  then,  as  one  of  her  friends,  whose  bodily  infirmity 
has  but  qjuickened  her  spiritual  perception,  sa3rs,  *'  for  Estelle  I  never  could  imagine 
a  life  of  joy."  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  this  impression  about  her  almort  as 
clearly  as  IkUth  Craven.  The  book  is  one  of  hieh  mark,  bearing  from  end  to  end 
the  distinct  impress  of  culture ;  and  let  us  add  that  many  of  the  verses  scattered 
through  it,  especially  the  lines  "  To  Alexina  at  the  Piano,  and  those  on  "  The  Sab- 
bath of  Trees," — ^founded  on  an  old  Hebrew  legend, — are  graceful  and  of  &r  more 
than  ordinary  merit. 

John  Orlebab,  Clk.* — This  is  a  clever  book,  overflowing  with  animil 
spirits  and  good  natiure,  and  with  very  few  unsatisfactory  pages.  As  a  whok, 
indeed,  it  is  not  satisfactory,  because  it  wants  unitj,  and  it  too  much  resembles  a 
crowded  note-book ;  but  it  abounds  in  felicitous  raillery  and  allusion,  and  is  now 
and  then  truly  witty.  The  author  writes  always  in  undress,  and  often  slides  into 
something  too  much  like  flippancy.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  at  bottom  a 
serious  man ;  that  he  is  a  cultivated  one  lies  upon  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
reviewers  of  "  Culmshire  Folk"  have  made  up  their  minds  that  he  is  anlrishmaii, 
and  his  manner  of  using  the  optative  mood  confirms  this.  The  quotations  with 
which  he  heads  his  chafers  are  far  too  numerous  and  too  irrelevantly  chosen.  In 
these  and  in  other  parts  of  the  book  we  see  traces  of  carelessness.  On  page  84 
the  words — 

"  Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thiupSpui  life" — 

•  John  Orlelwr,  ODc.  Bx  tlie  Author  of  Onlmahln  Folk.   London  :^Smltli,  BIdflr  *  Co. 
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ore  attributed  to  Jolmson,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  story  we  arc  told  that 
Burnkam  wood  has  come  to  Dunsinane.  Again,  the  incidents  of  the  narrative 
are  as  recent  as  they  could  well  be,  and  yet  we  hear  of  one  of  the  characters  being 
threatened  with  transportation  for  life. 

One  Miss  Ardeme  has  a  bad  father  and  a  bad  step -mother;  and  between 
their  wickedness  and  that  of  a  lawyer,  who  is  as  bad  as  either,  she  is  near  being 
cheated  of  her  inheritance  and  her  social  position.  John  Orlebar,  a  country 
clergyman,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  eventually  she  becomes  his  wife — ^the  wicked 
people  being  discomfited  of  course.  John  Orlebar,  who  was  never  a  clergyman 
with  deep  convictions  of  the  sacrcdness  or  even  ^nuineness  of  his  function. 
renounces  his  position  in  the  Church,  and  sets  te  wonc  to  play  model  landlord,  and 
improve  his  tenantry.  There  is  an  unpleasant  passage  about  the  new  social  gospel, 
ending  with  this  pleasantry  : — '*  In  Shakspeare^  day  there  were  sermons  in  stones, 
now  we  have  them  fix)m  sticks — that  will  account  for  a  good  deal.**  We  hope 
the  anthor  of  "  John  Orlebar  '*  does  not  take  that  for  a  good  or  even  a  tolerable 
joke. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Home  was  told  by  Mr.  Lewes  that  the  true  hero  of  his  epic  was  not 
Orion  but  Akinetos.  Mr.  Lewes  was  in  the  right ;  and  the  true  hero  of  this  little 
novel  is  not  Orlebar  but  Bishop  Frizelle,  who  is  very  amusing : 

••  Would  you  say  grace,  my  lord  ?  *' 

'*  The  bidiop  complied  with  the  request,  ^placing  his  hands  lovingly  over  the  covered  dish 
while  he  did  so,  as  though  he  were  about  to  confirm  it.** 

Soon  after  this  John  Bunyan  came  up  in  the  conversation  : — 


«« 


'  I  dare  say,'  said  Orlebar,  '  John  Banyan  could  mend  a  saucepan  as  well  as  he  could 
write  a  chapter  of  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

•"I  venture  to  differ  from  you,  John.  I  can't  help  doubting  that,'  said  the  prelate. 
'  Somehow,  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  must  have  been  but  an  indifferent  tinsmith  after 
all'  (he  was  going  to  say  tinker,  hut,  being  a  bishop,  he  was  justified  in  making  this  change )^ ; 
and  I  think  you  underrate  Jeremy  Taylor.' " 

The  Bishop  at  one  of  his  charistia,  or  episcopal  dinners  and  receptions,  is  really 
clever ;  and  so  is  the  sketch  of  the  gueste  at  one  of  them,  when  they  were  ail  mixed 
up  together,  helter-skelter : — 

"  The  Beverend  and  youthful  Decimus  Stole,  by  some  fortuitous  concurrence  found 
himself  seated  next  to  the  Beverend  Dr.  Foxall,  his  rural  Dean ;  who,  on  the  only  visit 
he  had  paid  (in  his  official  capacity)  to  Stole's  vicarage,  had  Tjeen  induced  to  spend  the 
night  thiOTe,  instead  of  at  the  village  inn  ;  and,  mistaking  a  holy  water  stoup  at  the  head 
of  nia  bed  for  a  wateh-pocket,  had  given  his  gold  repeater  a  bath  which  did  not  serve  it. 

"  Parson  Hallowes,  one  of  the  lechers  of  the  Ultra  Low  party  of  his  lordship's  diocese, 
got  settled  down  by  the  side  of  his  sporting  brother,  Leggett,  who  on  one  occasion  was 
reported  to  have  g^ven  out  the  '  Collect  for  the  last  Sunday  before  the  Derby,'  and  had 
thereby  caused  much  scandal. 

"  The  Beverend  Luke  Waters,  the  total  abstainer,  got  close  to  old  Jex  Bibbins,  who 
never  even  wore  clerical  costume  except  on  such  occasions  as  this,  or  on  Sundays,  and 
who  was  said  to  finish  two  bottles  of  port  every  night,  and  to  go  to  bed  fuddled ;  after 
saying  his  prayers  in  perfunctory  fashion,  by  staggering  up  to  a  comer  where  he  kept 
the  family  Bible,  placing  his  hand  upon  it  solemnly,  and  giving  in  his  adhesion  con- 
fldentially  to  the  moral  sentiments  which  it  contained,  by  saying — as  distinctly  as 
drcomstances  would  allow — '  These-are-my-sheniments.' " 

AB  three  of  the  anecdotes  introduced  into  this  sketeh  we  have  heard  or  read 
before ;  and  the  author's  strokes  of  hiunour,  though  sometimes  very  good,  are 
now  and  then  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  called  choice :  they  are  too  much  like  the 
mere  horse-play  of  common  telk ;  the  sort  of  jest  you  may  laush  over  at  a  street 
comer,  but  do  not  care  to  have  in  print.  Miss  Ardeme,  by-She-bye,  would  not 
liave  written  a  letter  anything  like  the  one  which  is  attributed  to  heiv-it  is  the 
anthor's,  not  hera. 

Ho  part  of  the  volume  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  that  which  takes  us 
into  Ireland.  There  is  not  much  of  it,  but  it  is  very  instructive,  and  it  leaves  the 
Yeader  with  the  impression  that  the  author  is  right  in  suggesting  that  what  the 
^rish  want  is  to  be  pretty  much  let  alone  by  '*  the  Saxon" — because,  as  Dr.  Stokes 
aaid,  "  the  Saxon  has  no  power  of  diagnosis.'* 
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St.  Paul  and  the  Heathen  World.* — Tho  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatiaii 
Knowledge  has  done  well  in  publishing  these  little  books,  which  all  deserre  to  be 
popular.  The  subject,  deeply  interesting  in  itself,  is  handled  in  a  manner  which 
wiu  give  satisfaction  alike  to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  look  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  a  mere  store- 
house oi  theological  dogmas,  which  have  almost  lost  all  interest  for  the  modem 
world.  With  the  help  ofthese  little  volumes  we  may  see  how  his  arguments  about 
faith  and  justification,  far  from  being  obsolete,  are  really  very  closely  akin  to 
those  great  ethical  conceptions  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  grasped,  undermined 
slavery,  and  raised  woman  out  of  the  depths  to  which  heathenism  had  degraded 
her.  To  appreciate  fully  the  effects  of  St.  PauVs  teaching  on  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  innuence  which  he  has  exercised  over  the  subsequent  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  need  to  have  some  idea  of  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  this  is  what  the  volumes  before  us  aim  at  giving. 

Professor  Plumptre  takes  us  through  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Tarsus, 
Antioch,  and  Ephesus,  and  then  into  the  less  civilized  regions  of  Lycaonia,  Gii]a- 
tia,  Phiygia,  through  which  the  Apostle  travelled,  and  where  he  founded  some 
important  churches.  Tarsus,  the  city  where  St.  Paul  was  brought  up,  ranked 
with  Alexandria  and  Athens,  as  one  of  the  three  centres  of  Greek  thought,  as  it 
had  a  flourishing  school  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  Stoics  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  stoicism,  as  Professor  Plumptre  notes,  and  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  also 
pointed  out  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Philippians,  had  a  distinctly  Oriental 
character,  and  was  nearly  allied  to  pantheism,  a  form  of  thouehtpeculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  the  Eastern  mind.  There  are,  indeed,  in  St.  Pauls  Ilpistles,  passages 
which  have  a  savour  of  pantheism,  and  for  this  very  probably  he  was  indebted  to 
his  early  education  at  Tarsus,  in  the  midst  of  such  influences.  Professor  Plumptm 
reminds  us  that  the  geographer  Strabo  studied  at  what  we  may  call  the  Universitj 
of  Tarsus,  and  paid  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  city  while  St.  Paul  was  there  as  a 
boy.  He  suggests  also  that  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Luke  may  have  been  fellow- 
students  with  the  Apostle,  the  latter  bein^  drawn  to  Tarsus  for  the  sake  of  its 
medical  school,  as  the  whole  surrounding  district  was  famous  for  its  physicianB, 
and  the  neighbouring  temple  of  ^scukpius  was  something  like  a  modem  hos- 
pital :  indeea  in  many  respects  the  city  where  the  Apostle  received  his  first 
impressions  had  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  our  modem  life  and  civilization. 
In  describing  Ephesus.  Professor  Plumptre  makes  good  use  of  Mr.  Wood's  recently 
published  and  elaborate  work,  in  which  we  have  an  account  in  detail  of  the  famous 
temple.  Now  and  then  the  Professor  corrects  a  mistranslation  of  the  authorized 
version  with  good  effect.  On  page  182  he  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  obscure 
expression  in  Oolossians  ii.  23,  ''  satisfying  of  the  flesh  "  (it\ritrfioi^  rrjs  <rapKhs),  and 
suggests  that  the  phrase  may  be  a  medical  term  borrowed  by  St.  Paul  from  Si 
Luke,  and  denote  "  that  undue  fulness  of  the  flesh,"  which  results  from  a  self- 
indulgent  and  voluptuous  life.  The  ''voluntary humility"  {rairftyo<}fpo<rvrfi)  he  in- 
geniously explains  by  a  reference  to  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  main  charao- 
teristics  of  whose  discipline  was  a  servile  and  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  a 
director  or  ruler.  Perhaps  Professor  Plumptre  may  be  at  times  a  little  too  apt  to 
build  on  slender  foundations,  but  wo  have  the  compensation  of  feeling  that  nnder 
his  guidance  we  are  in  no  danger  of  missing  any  point  of  interest  and  importance. 

Professor  Rawlinson,  taking  up  the  life  of  St.  Paul  from  the  day  when  he  left 
Jerusalem  with  the  high  priest's  authority  to  the  night  when  he  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  party  in  Damascus,  gives  us  an  interesting  account 
of  that  most  ancient  and  strangest  of  cities.  There  Semitic  and  Aryan  elements 
coalesced,  the  first  being  represented  by  Jews  and  Svrians,  the  second  by  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Thus  there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  Hellenism  and  Orientalism, 
out  of  which  were  subsequently  developed  some  of  the  most  remarkable  mystical 
forms  of  heresy.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not  surprising  that  Damascus 
should  have  been  liable  to  savage  outbreaks,  provoked  not  unfrequentlj  by  the 
unsociable  and  suspicious  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  at  this  time  there  was  no 
resident  Boman  governor  to  control.  The  city  was  dependent  on  the  Arab  Sheikh 
Aretas,  who  was  practically  represented  by  a  mere  nominee  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity.   So  St.  Paul  could  not  have  very  profitably  availed  himself »  as  he  did 


*  1.  St.  Paul  in  Aii*  Ulnor. 


in  All*  mnor.    Bj  Bar.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D,) 
7.  Ht.  Pftal  in  Damaacaa.    B/  Eer.  G.  Bawlinton.  C  a««i«*«  f««  T>^^^^tt^^  nv^^i..  v>.^— a.^^ 

J.  St.  Paul  in  Greece.    By  bJt.  O.  8.  DaTiee.  f  Soc*®'y  '<»'  PromoUng  GhrlatiMi  KnowledfC 

4.  St  Paul  at  Borne.    B/  Very  Ber.  C.  MerlTale,  D.D.      ) 
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h  of  an  ftpiwal  to  hia  Romaii  citizenahip.    'Profeaaor  BawlinBon  is  particii- 

jewfiU  la  DiB  dt'wriptionB,  as  on  page  113,  where  we  have  an  imftginarj'  pio- 

of  tie  Buitiey  throug  whicli  St.  Paul  must  haTe  eacount^rcd  in  the  gr«at  street 

d  Straight,  the  city's  chief  thoiuuEthfaro.    We  note  a  slight  oversight  on  paze 

,  where  it  \a  said  that  the  walla  of  Serviua  Tnllius  enfficed  for  Borne  from  the 

tb  centuiT'  B.C.  to  tbe  reign  of  HonoriuH.    The  Aurelian  ivllUb  in  the  third  cen- 

ry  A.D.  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  Profeawir'B  recollection. 

Da  "  St.  Paul  in  Greece,"  Mr.  Bariee  gives  na  a.  sketch  of  the  political  condition 
I  th*  Greek  world  in  St.  Paul's  timo,  andot  the  Greek  character  in  its  earlier  and 
ttor  days.  We  think  Mr.  Daviea  rather  too  mnch  ignores  the  moral  aide  of  the 
Ircek  religious  conceptions,  though  we  maj  admit  with  him  that  "  the  poetical  de- 
elopmest  of  their  religion  far  outstripped  the  moiiil."  la  it  not  dealing  rather 
BTulj  with  Apollo  to  deny  him  any  moral  Mgnificanoe,  cieept  in  bo  far  as  he  may 
iceseiit  the  obvious  truth  that  happiness  is  lietter  thajt  eaduese  P  Surely,  besides 
ag  the  god  of  joj  and  mirth,  of  the  song  and  the  dance,  of  all,  indeed,  that  is 
fM39fill  and  beautiful,  the  name  of  Apollo  wob  distinctly  asaociated  with  the  ideas 
!  rigbtemiB  vengeance  and  retribution,  of  kindly  friendship  and  help  for  the  good, 
]  pnnfication  and  of  prophecy,  lir.  Davies  finds  three  main  types  of  Greek 
irmcter  illoBtrated  in  the  three  important  cities  which  St.  Paul.visited — Theasa- 
jca,  Athens,  and  Corinth — and  of  those  be  gives  us  a  sketch  which  wo  have 
A  wiih  interest,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  on  the  whole  as  troe  and  faithful  as 
a  graphic  and  pleasing. 

Dr.  Merivale.  in  his  "St,  Panl  at  Rome,"  ia  dealing  with  a  subject  which  he 
M  Tn-eriAOBly  handled  in  his  well-known  History.  Perhaps  some  readers  will 
«  dmappointed.  The  old  Cbnrch  traditions  about  the  Apostle  are  rather  unc<>re- 
Doniixisly.  though,  we  believe,  qmte  rightly,  pushed  aside.  The  fond  belief 
"  "  Qponia  Gnecina,  a  great  lady  and  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the 
f  of  Britain  under  Claudius,  was  a  Christian  convert,  ha«  no  better 
s  than  the  fact,  of  which  Tacitns  (Annals  jtiii,  32)  informa  ua,  viz.,  that 
!  wac  accQsed  of  "  foreign  superstition  "  and  withdrew  into  complsto  seclnsion. 
'.  UcriVale  calls  this  "  a  surmise  of  the  flimsieat  character."  That  Seneca. 
I  haA  been  conjectured  on  the  strength  ot  some  parts  of  his  writings,  became 
CSuistian.  ho  scouts  as  an  utterly  preposterous  notion.  The  Apostle'B  inter- 
me "  with  those  of  OiPBar's  household  was  not  at  all  likely  to  nave  brought 
a  into  <ymtact  with  Seneca.  St.  Paul  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  a.,d.  61,  and  at 
it  tiraa  Seneca,  whose  influence  with  Nero  was  on  the  wane,  had  gone  into  re- 
resemblance  of  ideas  and  exprGssions  in  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  it 
:  dtutiiKb  to  be  remindcil  that  sracb  ideas  had  become  the  common  property  of 
Wf^ibwophic  world,  and  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  becomeaeqiminted 
**"  "'i^ta  at  Tarsun.  As  Dr.  Merivnle  truly  says,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
8  writings  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
I  that  to  Bnppoae  the  two  were  personally  known  to  each  other  is  a  "  fantastic  "  hypo- 
!n»,  however  pleasing  it  may  be.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  Christianity 
_8  ma^e  no  distinct  impression  at  this  period  (Nero's  reign)  on  the  higher  elasscfi 
[  Bcnnui  society.  Dr.  Merivale  obacrvea  that  St.  Paul's  preaching  resemblea  that 
!  Xiother  or  Wesley,  and  ia.  on  the  whole,  better  suited  to  "  the  sturdier  under- 
idingB  of  the  North  than  to  the  more  refined  minds  of  the  Sonth."  With  the 
-e  ftod  lower  class  he  was  sncceasfid,  because  he  BodirCcUy  appealed  to  the  hmnan 
One  suggestion   he  makes,  on  page  73,  whicb  deaerves  to  be  noted. 

ir  deaoribing  the  work  of  temple  restoration  by  Augustus,  t«  which,  as  he  saya. 

jnraTlel  can  hardly  be  found  till  onr  own  time  and  in  our  own  land,  be  remarks 
t  ft  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  reviving  spiritmil  devotion,  and  may  thus 
e  "omtribnted  to  the  preparation  at  Romefor  theprcachingofthegcwpelD^  the 
,poetU."  In  fact,  the  Emperor  was  unconscioasiy  calling  into  operation  bigber 
"  Jee  than  he  was  aware  of.  As  Dr.  Merivale  explains  in  his  fifth  chapter,  there 
*  other  causes  tending  to  the  eamo  result  in  tbos?  ideas  of  th',  equality  of  all 
d  of  the  unity  of  the  race  which  under  a  sort  of  democratic  imperialism  were 
g  Uiemselvea.  Taken  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Merivale's  "  St.  Paol  at  Rome  "  is  the 
scholar  who  can  bring  his  learning  within  the  range  of  an  average  reader'a 
'Buderstanding :  and  of  the  four  volamea  generally  we  mav  aav  that  such  readers 
toay  got  from  them  a  good  notion  of  the  nature  of  St.  Paufa  miaaionary  work 
ia  the  heathen  world. 

0  2 
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Dr.  Davidson  on  the  Canon.* — This  sketcb  of  the  history  of  the  Canon 
originallj  composed  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encjclopsedia  JBritannica"  now  in 
progress,  but  having  been  too  freelj  manipulated  by  the  editor,  it  was  withdrawn 
and  published  separately ;  not,  however,  until  it  had  "  imdergone  repeated  revision 
with  enlargement  in  different  parts,  and  been  made  as  complete  as  the  limits  of  an 
essay  appeared  to  allow."  Its  assigned  raison  d'etre  is  the  want  of  some  book  written 
on  critical  principles  which  should  give  an  account  of  the  entire  Canon,  for  "  articles 
and  essays  upon  the  subject  there  are ;  but  their  standpoint  is  usually  apologetic, 
not  scientific,  traditional  rather  than  impartial,  unreasonably  conservative  wiUiont 
being  critical."  But,  though  transformed  into  a  book,  the  article  still  remains 
little  more  than  a  summary  of  results,  "which  will  not  be  easilv  shaken;" 
often  passing  too  lightly  over  facts  of  importance;,  or  opinions  which  are  either 
more  or  less  conservative  than  those  of  the  writer.  Thus  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  existence  of  any  controversy  relating  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  nor  to  the 
important  epoch  of  Hilkiah's  finding  of  *'  the  book  of  the  law  "  (2  Kinm  xxii.  8),, 
and  its  solemn  sanction  by  Josiah,  as  described  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  2.  £i  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Canon  after  Ezra,  Dr.  Davidson  gives  due  prominence  to  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  has  fallen  into  some  errors  from  nnskilfnl 
handling  of  his  Jewish  authorities,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  qnotatioii 
(pp.  41—43)  :— 

"  The  old£8t  notice  of  the  Great  Synagogue  is  that  in  the  Mishna  treatiae  Pirhe  AbdK 
where  it  is  said  that '  Moses  received  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  &c.,  and  the  propheto 
delivered  it  to  the  men  of  the  great  Synag^ogue.'  Late  writers  record  that  Ezra  wa§ 
president,  that  it  consisted  of  one  hundreni  and  twenty  members,  including  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  &c. ;  but  the  names  and  number  are  evidently  conjectural  and  inoor* 
rect.  Simon  the  Just  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  members  of  the  eoUege.  Thsm  laiU 
notices  deserve  little  credit.** 

If  the  writer  had  continued  his  quotation  from  Pirke  Aboth,  he  would  have; 
come  immediately  upon  the  statement :  *'  Simon  Justus  was  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  ;*'  and  on  the  following  page  ^44)  we  find  Dr.  Davidson  him* 
self  saying  that  '*  a  succession  of  scribes  and  priests,  if  not  conjointly  at  least  in 
harmony,  continued  to  labour  till  the  corporation  ceased  to  exist  wiUi  Simon  the 
Just,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  last  belongmg  to  it." 

The  New  Testament  Canon  in  the  first  three  centuries,  is  the  subject  of  the 
sixth  chapter.  "  The  infancj'  of  the  Canon,"  it  is  said,  "  was  cradled  in  an  uncritical 
age,  and  rocked  with  traditional  ease."  It  is  inferred  from  the  fragments  of 
Papias,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  New  Testament  Canon,  and  that  the  writings  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  to  which  he  alludes,  were  not  coextensive  with,  although  they 
may  have  formed  the  basis  of,  the  present  first  and  second  Gospels.  In  his  Intit>> 
duction  to  the  New  Testament  (1868),  Dr.  Davidson  in  discussing  the  ocnn- 
cidences  between  the  Fourth  G<^pel  and  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  argaea 
for  the  priority  of  the  latter ;  and  m  the  present  work,  in  like  manner,  he  main- 
tains the  extreme  view  that  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  before  140  a.d.  is  incapable 
of  even  probable  showing.  It  is  added  that  **  the  Johannine  authorship  has  receded 
before  the  tide  of  modem  criticism ;  and  though  this  tide  is  arbitrary  at  times,  it 
is  here  irresistible."  That  such  one-sided  statements  should  be  unaccompanied  by 
evidence,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  deal  with  so  large  ana  intricate 
a  subject  as  the  early  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  a  single  chapter. 
But  was  it  worth  while  to  attempt  this  ?  "Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  narrow 
the  field  of  view,  or  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  so  that  it  might  have  been 
pi*ssible  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  arguments  chiefly  relied  upon,  with  adequate 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as,  for  example.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  artides 
I'D  **  Su].'eniatural  Religion."  instead  of  a  measje  and  peremptory  statement  of 
results  r  The  concluding  chapters  contain  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  entire 
Canon  from  the  fourth  century  onward,  and  reflections  upon  its  readjustment. 
The  wi.rk  as  a  whole  may  be  of  some  st^n'ice  to  those  who  know  how  to  nae  it 
aij^ht :  but  fri>m  the  nature  of  the  case.  s<»  slit^ht  a  sketch  of  so  vast  a  subject 
cannut  bear  the  test  *»f  a  very  exacting  criticism. 

"\\\-  have  n^iiii'tHl  the  following  errata  :  "  The  men  of  the  great  Synagogue  wrote 
Ezckitl.tLo  twelve  pn:»phets,  Daniel,  and  Ezra.  Ezra  wrote  his  book,'  &c.  (p.  42); 
S:.(Linaia,  for  Stn.imateis  VP-  ^<'';    **  Slrach  icae  added  to  the  Hagiograpna  by 

•  TLe  Catcs  cf  the  Bible  :  Itn  Formmtinn.  IIutoiT.  and  Floctoaticnt.    Br  Samoel  DiATidson,  DJ>. 
ediii.m.    La-qIc:::  U^nry  S.  King  &  Co.    1^77. 
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30xne  rabbins  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  "  *  (5.  40) — with  which 
4X>inpare  p.  188,  *'  While  Sirach  was  in  it  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
-century.  What  idea  will  the  uninitiated  attach  to  the  statement  (p.  46)  that 
**  the  way  in  which  these  scholars  used  the  Book  of  Esther,  applying  it  as  a 
medium  for  Halachite  prescription,  shows  a  treatment  involTing  no  idea  of 
■sacredness  attaching  to  the  Hagiographa  P  " 


Pttbucations  op  the  Society  op  Hebrew  LiTERATUBE.f — I>r.  Friedliinder 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  Hebrew  Literature  by  his  labours  on 
the  writings  of  the  great  Jewish  commentator,  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  In  1873  he 
pnbliBhed  a  translation  of  Ibn  Ezra's  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  accompanied  by 
valuable  notes,  which  was  followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  an  amended  version, 
representing  to  English  readers  all  the  characteristic  interpretations  of  the  com- 
mentator ;  and  to  these  works  the  two  volumes  before  us  form  a  welcome  sequel. 
The  text  of  the  Commentary  upon  Isaiah  will,  of  course,  appeal  only  to  readers 
'ConYerBant  with  Hebrew ;  but  tne  volume  of  Essays  will  attract  the  interest  of 
many  besides,  comprising  as  it  does,  in  addition  to  full  technical  information 
reBpecting  his  several  Commentaries,  a  complete  exposition  of  Ibn  Ezra's  philo- 
aopnical  views,  and  of  his  principles  of  exegesis.  Ibn  Ezra,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  Toledo,  where  he 
jMUMsed  the  greater  part  of  his  days  comparatively  unknown  to  fame ;  for  his  literary 
^activity  bek>ng8  almost  exclusivelv  to  tne  later  period  of  his  life,  when  povertv  and 
misfortune  had  obliged  him,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  to  leave  the  home  of  his  birth. 
After  visiting  Egvpt,  Palestine,  Babylonia,  in  1140,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
^saose  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  triumphant,  he  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  wrote 
his  earliest  Commentaries,  the  first  being  that  upon  Ecclesiastes.  Old  age 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  him ;  even  his  latest  exegetical  and 
grammatical  works  exhibit  sQl  the  freshness  of  youth.  His  active  and  vigorous 
mirit,  even  under  most  adverse  circumstances,  seems  never  to  have  given  way  to 
aespondency  or  distrust ;  nor  in  describing  his  failures,  did  his  natural  sense  of 
kmnour  forsake  him.  As  a  traveller  he  had  an  observant  eye,  and  was  keenly  alive 
to  any  scientific  phenomena  in  the  countries  which  he  visited.  Thiis  he  tells  us 
hoiw,  when  in  the  East;  he  had  examined  what  was  shown  to  strangers  as  manna, 
«nd  enumerates  the  various  properties  which  established  its  essential  difference 
from  that  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  notice  such  as  the  present,  to  give  an 
intelligible  view  of  Ibn  Ezra's  philosophy  as  a  whole :  a  few  points  alone  may  be 
touched  on  cursorily.  Following  the  path  first  struck  out  by  Plato,  Ibn  Ezra  con- 
-oeiyed  a  supersensual  world  of  ideas,  permanent,  immaterial  forms,  regarded 
indiiferently  as  the  types  after  which  tne  visible  world  is  fashioned,  or  as  the 
powers  which  fashion  it.  These  ideas  personified  are  the  angels,  the  ''  hosts  "  of 
me  Almighty,  through  whose  agency  was  accomplished  the  transformation  of 
•chaos  into  a  cosmos,  narrated  in  3ie  first  chapter  of  Genesis  (for  in  the  opening 
verses  the  Creation  ex  nihilo,  ac<;ording  to  Ibn  Ezra,  is  presupposed,  not  described). 
He  soul  of  the  individual,  separated  fi-om  the  universal  soul,  descends  from  heaven 
•a  iabtda  rasa,  upon  which,  if  happiness  is  to  be  ultimately  acquired  by  it,  the 
divine  knowledge  must,  during  life,  be  inscribed.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  S\ri, 
which  only  receives  form  and  r^ity  in  proportion  as  a  character  is  impressed  upon 
it  by  experience ;  "  wisdom  is  the  form  of  the  soul,"  and  only  as  thus  realized  can 
it  merit  immortality. 

With  regard  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ibn  Ezra  accepted  in  general 
the  traditional  views  of  their  authorship  and  integrity.  The  only  prominent  ex- 
ception is  the  opinion  he  expresses  with  regard  to  the  last  twentv-seven  chapters 
ol  Isaiah, — ^the  great  prophecy  of  Israel's  restoration.  Speaking  01  this  as  a  whole, 
he  writes,  "  The  predictions  relate  not  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  to  Israel's 
redemption  from  the  exile  in  which  we  now  are ;  the  allusions  to  the  Babylonian 
enle  are  introduced  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that 
Samuel  wrote  the  two  books  that  bear  his  name ;  and  this  is  true  up  to  th^  point 

*  A  referenoo  is  given  to  Zonz'a  **  Die  gottesdienBUIchen  Vortrdge,"  &c  ,  pp.  101, 102.  Hiji  words  are :  *-  das 
Bwdi  wlrd  aogar  noch  im  Anfluige  dee  4  SacaTnms  zu  dem  Kcthubim  geznhlt." 

t  (1.)  Eaaaya  on  the  Writinge  of  Ibn  Ezra.  (2  )  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah.  Edited  from  MSS. 
*»tth  NoWfl  and  Oloeaaiy,  bj  tt.  Friedl&nder,  Ph.  D.   London :  Trahner  ft  Ck>. 

Mhoeilany  of  Hebrew  Uteratnre.    Edited  by  the  BeT.  A.  Lony.    London :  TrQbner  St  Co. 
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where  the  narrative  recourds  his  deaih.**  Ibn  Ezra  means  it  to  be  understood  tliat 
prophecy  differs  from  history ;  that  the  foreknowledge  implied  necessarily  in  the 
one,  must  not  be  forthwith  assumed  for  the  other ;  that  where,  therefore,  as  in  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  certain  historical  events  are  not  predicted  by  the  author,  but 
described  and  alluded  to  as  past,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  record 
was  composed  after  the  time  when  they  had  taken  place.  But,  while  conscioiiB 
that  to  multiply  miracles  is  to  multiply  difficulties,  and  hence,  averse  to  recognizing' 
any  not  expressly  indicated  as  such  in  Scripture,  so  far  is  he  from  denying  predic- 
tion upon  a  priori  grounds,  that  in  opposition  to  certain  scholars  of  S^in,  he  declares 
the  whole  Psalter  to  have  been  completed  in  the  age  of  David,  ascribing  even  such 
passages  as  Psalm  li.  18,  19,  or  cvi.  47,  to  the  "  si>irit  of  prophecy."  For  other 
points  of  interest, — Ibn  Ezra's  view  of  prayer  for  instance,  his  nopes  of  the  speedy 
restoration  of  his  people,  his  deference  to  tradition,  his  grammatical  and  exegeiical 

Srinciples,  his  attitude  towards  the  leading  systems  of  interpretation  current  in  his 
ay  (in  which  we  ai*e  surprised  to  find  no  reference  to  the  elaborate,  if  somewhat 
diffuse,  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  W.  Bacher  in  the  Sitzungsherichte  of  the 
Yienna  Academy,  1875,  p.  361,  seqq.),  and  the  various  peculiarities  of  his  method, 
— ^we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Friedlander,  wnose  exposition,  though  the 
arrangement  and  style,  perhaps,  might  admit  sometimes  of  improvement,  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  one  who  would  appreciate  Ibn  Ezra's  position,  or  study  his  writing 
with  profit.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  minute  description  of  his 
several  Commentaries,  of  the  ATirious  recensions  of  those  executed  by  their  anther, 
(apparently  for  the  use  of  the  different  places  which  he  made  his  home),  of  the 
MSS.  containing  them,  and  of  the  chief  super-commentaries,  which  were  the 
natural  result  of  the  provoking  reticence  ana  philosophical  obscurity  which  the 
master  not  unf  requently  affected.  A  Hebrew  Appendix  contains  a  hitherto  unedited 
fn^ment  of  a  French  recension  of  Ibn  Ezra's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Of  the  other  volume  we  need  oidy  say  that  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  edited  after  a  careful  collation  of  MSS.,  and  that  the 
glossary  prefixed  to  it  will  render  it  highly  serviceable  to  students  desirous  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  Rabbinical  terms  and  modes  of  expression. 

The  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature  is  another  of  the  publications  of  this  Society, 
though  lacking  the  unity  and  interest  attaching  to  the  series  upon  Ibn  Ezra.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  ti*an8lation  of  Dr.  Kayserling's  biog^raphy  of  Manasseh  Ibn 
Israel,  celebrated  for  the  exertions  made  by  him  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate 
to  procure  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  England.  A  native  of  Lisbon,  he  was 
driven  thence  by  persecution,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  his  amiability  and 
learning  gained  him  many  friends,  even  among  Christians.  Dr.  Kajserlinff  gives 
at  length  the  **  Declaration  "  addressed  by  him,  upon  his  aiTival  m  London,  in 
1665,  **  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,**  in  which  the  commercial  and  other 
advantages  derived  from  a  libei*al  policy  towards  the  Jews  are  illustrated  br 
numerous  examples  from  history :  the  effort,  though  warmly  seconded  by  Cromwell, 
was,  however,  but  very  partially  successful.  Dr.  Benisch  contributes  a  lecture  on 
the  Sons  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Schools ;  the  now  ex-Prof essor  Chinery 
a  translation  of  some  quaint  legends  from  the  Midrash ;  and  Dr.  Neubauer  an 
iirticle  on  the  Hebrew  translations  of  the  descriptive  and  historical  poem  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  "  Mirror  of  the  World."  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  is  M.  Halevy's  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
him  at  the  request  of  the  Alliance  Isravlift',  for  the  puiTX)se  of  inauiring  into  the 
condition  of  the  Falashas,  a  hitherto  almost  unknown  community  oi  Jews,  dwelling' 
in  the  heart  of  Abyssinia.  The  visit  was  made  in  1868,  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  in  a  disturbed  state ;  and  M.  Halevy's  pages  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  met  with  in  his  efforts  to  reach,  or  even  to  discover,  the  locality 
in  which  the  Falashas  dwelt,  and  of  the  adventures  from  which  more  than  once 
he  was  only  rescued  by  his  presence  of  mind.  When  at  last  he  had  penetrated  to 
their  settlements,  he  was  still  for  a  while  viewed  with  distrust  "  as  a  Europeaa 
missionary;"  but  ultimately  he  obtained  their  confidence,  and  then  found  now 
faithfully  these  remote  *'  outcasts  of  Israel "  still  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  past  glories  of  their  race,  and  observed  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  A  few  speci* 
mens  of  the  prayers  in  use  amongst  them  (of  which  the  text  with  a  translation 
in  Hebrew  has  been  published  elsewhere  by  M.  Halevy)  would  have  formed  a 
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text  of  Ibn  Ezra*8  short  commentai'jr  of  Daniel,  which  is  here  edito<l  for  the  fii'st 
time,  and  with  which  the  volume  closes.  We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to 
the  next  series  of  the  Society's  publications,  in  which  is  promised  a  translation, 
vith  notes,  of  Maimonides'  justly  celebrated  work,  the  '*  Moreh  Nebuchim." 


TayIiOb's  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers.* — ^A  careful  and  thorough  edition, 
which  does  credit  to  English  scholai'ship,  of  a  short  treatise  from  the  Mishna  con- 
taining a  sencs  of  sentences,  or  maxims,  ascribed  mostly  to  Jewish  teacliei*8 
imme£ately  preceding,  or  immediately  following  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  given  much  attention  not  onlv  to  the  explanation  of  the  text,  but  also  to  tlie 
collation  of  manuscripts  and  to  tne  discussion  of  the  various  readings  which  they 
preeent ;  he  has  also  added  ''Excursuses"  in  which  such  questions  as  the  sense 
attaching  to  *'  Tradition,"  the  division  of  the  Decalogue,  the  relation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  parallel  Jewish  expression,  receive  detailed  considei*ation.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  his  treasure-house  replete  with  Rabbinic  lore,  and  the  entire  volume 
(especially  the  '"Excursuses")  is  full  of  most  interesting  matter;  but  more 
methodical  treatment  and  better  management  would  have  increased  its  utility. 
The  notices  of  the  Jewish  **  Fathers,"  for  instance,  now  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
the  €k>nunentary,  might,  collected  together,  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  historical 
introduction  giving  a  sketch,  so  far  as  our  materials  allow,  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  during  the  periods  concerned  :  had  such  a  plan  been  pursued  the  picture 
left  on  the  reader's  mind  would  have  gained  greatly  in  unity  and  distinctness. 
And  we  regret  that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  permit  himself  to  make  the  volume 
complete  by  appendin&f  to  it  his  Catalo^e  of  MSS.  and  Commentaries,  which 
is  announced  to  be  in  the  press,  and  in  which  we  may  doubtless  expect  some  more 
detailed  accoimt  of  the  labours  of  previous  expositors.  These,  however,  are  but 
minor  points;  as  a  whole,  the  notes  are  excellent;  difficulties  of  interpretation 
(which  from  the  brevity  of  the  style,  as  in  the  Biblical  Proverbs,  are  not  rare)  are 
Curly  discussed,  and  allusions  explained  and  illustrated  with  constant  reference  to 
other  Jewish  writings.  Indeed  the  extracts  from  different  Talmudic  treatises 
form  a  pi'ominent  feature  throufl^out  the  volume,  and  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
lively  picture  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  composed.  We  would  also  call  special 
attention  to  the  frequent  illustration  of  phrases  and  ideas  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament,  e.g.,  pp.  29,  35.  52  (the  **  first  commandment "),  53,  66,  70, 7-1,  81,  <S:c. 
But  our  raiders  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of 
the  character  and  worth  of  these  reliques  of  Jewish  wisdom.  The  veneration  for 
the  Law  by  which  most  arc  pervaded  vrill  be  manifest  at  once,  and  not  less  so  the 
weight  attached  to  the  preservation  of  traditional  usages  and  associations  ;  often 
also  they  embody  the  results  of  sound  moral  or  religious  reflection,  or  inculcate 
some  lesson  useful  for  daily  life.  As  the  style  of  Mr.  Taylor's  version  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  uniformly  felicitous,  we  have  ventured  here  and  there  to 
modify  it : — 


<« 


« 


Upon  three  things  doth  the  world  stand :  upon  the  Law,  and  uijon  the  service  of  God, 
and  mwn  deeds  of  love"  (i.  2). 

'*  If  thou  hast  practised  the  Law  much,  exact  no  thanks  for  thyself,  for  therefore  wast 
thou  created"  (ii.  9). 

•*  When  thou  praycst,  make  not  thy  prayer  an  ordinance,  but  an  entreaty  before 
God"  (ii.  17). 

Whoso  profaneth  the  mime  of  heaven  in  secret,  it  is  reqaircd  of  him  openly"  (iv.  7). 
He  that  performeth  one  precept  hath  gotten  to  himself  one  advocate ;  and  he  that 
oommitteth  one  transgression  hath  gotten  to  himself  one  accuser.  Bepcntance  and  good 
works  are  as  a  shield  against  pimislunent "  (iv.  15). 

"  This  world  is  like  a  vestibule  before  the  world  to  come  :  prepare  thyself  at  the  vesti- 
bule, that  thou  mayest  be  admitted  into  the  hall "  (iv.  23). 

Some  recall  familiai*  phi*ases  fi-om  the  New  Testament,  or  the  solemn  accents  of 
the  Preacher : — 

"  Wheresoever  there  are  two,  sitting  and  occupying  themselves  with  the  words  of  the 
Law,  the  presence  of  God  is  in  their  midst." 

*  SsyiogB  of  the  Jewish  Fatben  C'Plrke  Aboth"  and  -Ppreg  K.  Meir'*)  in  Hebrew  and  EngMsb.  With 
Critical  and  lUiastratiTe  Notes;  and  npecimen  pa^ree  of  the  Cambridge  University  MS.  of  the  Miuhna  "  Jcru- 
ihalmith,''  from  which  the  text  of  Aboth  is  talcen,  by  Charleu  Taylor,  M.A.   Cambridge :  Deightun,  BeU,  &.  Co. 
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"  Beloved  are  Israel,  in  that  they  are  called  the  sons  of  Qod ;  greater  love  was  it  when 
it  was  made  honour  to  them  that  they  were  called  the  sons  of  wA,  as  it  is  written,  'Te 
are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  Gk>d ' "  (iii.  22). 

"  Judge  not  alone,  for  none  may  judge  alone  save  One  "  (iv.  12). 

"  Everything  is  g^ven  on  pledge ;  and  the  net  is  spread  over  all  living.  The  offioe  is 
open,  and  the  broker  g^veth  credit,  and  the  ledger  is  open,  and  the  lumd  writeth,  and 
^osoevor  would  borrow  cometh  and  borroweth ;  and  the  bailiffs  g^  round  continually 
every  day,  and  exact  of  a  man  whether  he  acknowledge  it,  or  whether  he  acknowledge 
it  not,  and  they  have  whereon  they  may  lean,  and  the  judgment  is  a  judgment  of  tmu. 
And  everything  is  prepared  for  the  feast"  (iii.  25). 

"  Be  strong  as  a  leopard,  and  swift  as  an  eagle,  and  fleet  as  a  roe,  and  mighty  as  a  lion, 
to  do  the  will  of  thy  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (v.  30). 


Thb  Talmud.* — Dr.  Barclay  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  made  the  best  effort 
of  modem  times  to  enable  the  English  reading  public  to  answer  for  itself  the  perplex- 
ing question,  What  is  the  Talmud  P  He  has  translated  a  selection  of  treatises  from 
the  Mishna,  or  the  original  text  and  most  important  part  of  the  Talmud,  choosing 
those  mainly  that  illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  English  reader  has 
thus  the  means  ready  to  hand  for  understanding  the  peculiar  mode  of  thought  which 
came  into  such  marked  collision  with  the  spiritual  and  searching  doctrine  of  Jesos 
Christ,  and  drew  from  Him  the  severest  denunciations.  The  lushna,  or  refpetUUm 
(the  very  word  employed  by  Moses  for  the  co]py  of  the  law  which  he  provided  that 
the  king  should  write,  Deut.  xvii.  18),  though  professedly  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  Moses,  was  in  a  written  form  the  work  of  Babbi  Judah  the  Holy  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  This  forms  the  text  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud ;  and  the  commentaries  that  were  added  to  it  at  various  times  dunnff  the 
next  three  centuries  constituted  the  Gemara,  or  completion  of  the  TalmuoU  the 
whole  being  contained  in  twelve  folio  volumes.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
is  another  collection  of  commentaries  less  complete  and  containing  the  text  of 
only  four  out  of  the  six  books  of  the  Mishna,  while  on  twenty-six  out  of  its  sixty* 
three  treatises  it  has  no  Gemara.  The  Jews  have  a  saving  that  the  Bible  is  like 
water,  the  Mishna  like  wine,  and  the  Gemara  like  spiced  wine.  How  far  this 
verdict  is  true,  we  have  sufficient  means  of  deciding  from  the  volume  before  us. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  moral  and 
literary  degeneration  than  that  which  strikes  us  on  comparing  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  puerile  and  trivial  absurdities  of  the  Siishmi.  They  arc  valuable, 
however,  as  affording  testimony  to  Jewish  practices  and  Jewish  methods  of  thought. 
Though  here  and  there  we  may  find  jewels  of  condensed  truth  and  beauty,  we  may 
question  whether  any  reader  will  consider  himself  sufficiently  repaid  for  the  mass 
of  rubbish  through  which  he  has  to  plod  in  order  to  find  them.  Everything,  however, 
that  can  be  done  by  judicious  selection,  clearness  of  arrangement,  and  excellence 
of  typography,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  present  editor ;  and  we  heartily 
commend  this  English  edition  of  the  Mishna  as  supplying  a  literary  and  theo- 
logical want  which  has  been  long  felt»  and  we  believe  that  Dr.  Barclay's 
labours  will  meet  with  the  appreciation  they  deserve.  As  for  the  treatises  them- 
selves, they  are  especially  welcome  in  this  English  form  at  the  present  time, 
as  tending  to  show  at  a  glance  the  immensity  of  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  later  efforts  of  the  same  people  in 
a  like  direction,  and  thus  serving  to  place  that  literature  supreme  in  its  solitaiy 
grandeur,  as  the  unique  effort  of  a  remarkable  people  who  were  equal  to  making 
it  in  one  period  of  their  history,  but  were  wholly  unable  to  repeat  it,  or  even  to 
apprehend  the  real  magnitude  of  their  own  spiritual  declension.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  also  that  Dr.  Barclay*s  book  is  not  without  its  value  as  enabling 
the  ordinary  reader  to  estimate  somewhat  more  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  Talmud  when  seen  in  the  *'  light  of  common  day  "  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  roseate  hue  and  glimmering  sheen  with  which  the  genius  of  the  late  Emanuel 
Deutsch  invested  it  some  ten  years  ago  in  a  well-known  article  of  the  Quarterlff 
Review. 


*  The  Tftlmnd.    Uy  Joseph  BardAy,  LL.D.    London :  John  Mnmj. 
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Pbsssbitss  on  the  Eably  Chubch.* — M.  de  Fressensc^s  work  reminds  us 
of  Xeander's.  We  notice  the  same  historical  tone,  the  same  warm  love  of  Christian 
liberty,  and  the  same  intense  belief  in  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Christian  life. 
If  Chnstianitj  undertook  to  reconstruct  society  in  all  its  relations,  it  undertook 
nothing  beyond  its  power,  nothing  but  what  it  was  in  a  fair  ythj  to  x)ei'form  when 
the  conversion  of  the  Empire  checked  its  action.  But  the  aim  of  the  present 
Tolome  is  more  limited  than  Neander's.  It  is  to  set  before  us  the  primitive 
Christian  life  in  its  elastic  spirituality,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of  its  decay  in 
the  third  century. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  is  traced  historically,  in  a  spirit  of  warm  sym- 
pathy with  Christianity  certainly,  but  by  no  means  one  of  partisanship.  And 
therefore  M.  de  Fressense  is  enabled  to  give  due  weight  to  manj^  causes  which 
are  more  or  less  overlooked  by  writers  encumbered  with  unhistorical  theories  of 
ecclesiastical  fixity.  The  influence  of  persecution  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  historian  to  recount  its  public  spectacles  of  glorious 
endurance,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  quieter  working  of  Christian  charity  in  the  con- 
fessors' prisons.  If  persecution  was  not  able  to  stamp  out  Christianity  before 
the  face  of  mankind,  it  did  not  therefore  fail  to  leave  behind  abiding  mischief. 
If  it  weeded  out  the  weak,  it  liardened  the  strong,  and  hardened  them  quite  as 
much  for  evil  as  for  good.  Its  worst  conse(^uence  must  be  sought,  not  in  the 
occasional  bitterness  it  caused  upon  the  Christian  side,  nor  in  the  controversies  it 
left  behind,  but  rather  in  its  suotler  tendencies,  especially  in  the  help  it  gave  to 
harden  the  Christian  consciousness  of  a  higher  call  into  mere  pride  in  the  position 
given  by  that  call.  This  was  the  great  cause  of  the  decline,  and  it  was  much 
jnromoted  by  the  influence  of  persecution.  So  far  as  tht*  austere  purity  of  Chris- 
tian life  tended  to  self-conscious  contrast  with  the  heathen,  it  also  tended  to 
become  merely  external.  Thus  a  new  direction  was  necessarily  given  to  the  idea 
of  the  Church,  as  though  its  essence  lay  in  an  external  organization,  rather  than 
in  a  spiritual  union  wiUi  an  ever-present  Lord.  The  corporation  gained  all  that 
the  individual  lost.  So  the  Christian  ministry  constantly  tended  to  develop  into 
a  Judaic  priesthood.  Christian  worship  into  ceremonial  formality,  Christian  life 
into  conventionalism,  partly  ascetic,  partly  irreligious. 

These  are  some  of  the  historic  changes  which  M.  de  Fressens6  traces  through 
the  departments  of  Church  government,  of  common  worship,  and  of  individual 
morality. 

One  result  of  M.  de  Fressense^s  position  is  his  sympathy  for  Montanism.  Not 
that  he  is  any  way  blind  to  ite  excesses,  or  fails  to  visit  with  impartial 
condemnation  the  reckless  special  pleading  of  Tertullian.  The  great  merit  of 
HJontanism  was  its  bold  assertion  of  the  eanier  Christian  doctrine  of  the  universal 
call  to  holiness  and  priesthood,  in  opposition  to  the  gix)wth  of  a  hierarchy. 
This  was  the  very  doctrine  which  then  most  needed  to  be  brought  forward  ; 
and  the  reproach  of  the  Montanists  is  not  that  they  insisted  on  it,  but  that  they 
discredited  it  by  their  fanaticism. 

Mrs.  Harwood-Holmden's  translation  is  clear  and  fluent,  seldom  unpleasantly 
reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  a  French  original.  But  we  ought  not  to  find 
••  inrad  Stobe  "  (p.  423),  "  Easter  Day  "  of  the  Passover  (p.  228),  or  "  the  imperial 
houses  of  Domitian  and  Flavian"  (p.  497).  It  may  be  added  that  the  notes  need 
revision.  The  quotations  do  not  always  coiTcspond  with  the  translations  in  the 
text,  and  small  slips  of  scholarship  are  too  frequent. 


Hawkiks's  Fhases  op  Modern  DocTBiNB.f — This  is  an  advanced  book.  It  is 
a  review  of  the  world  and  its  changes  from  the  "  morning  "  of  mythical  and  pre- 
historic times  to  the  latest  "  evening  "  twilight  of  modern  speculation  and  theory. 
The  writer  expresses  his  belief  that  "  religion,  like  speech,"  is  a  "  human  invention 
slowly  but  perpetually  on  the  change ;  '*  he  is  prepared  to  accept  Dr.  Goldziher*s 
recent  creation  and  interpretation  of  "  Hebrew  Mytholoer,"  together  with  the 
Darwinian  theory,  and  evolutionism  generally;  nor  will  he  s3low  that  there 
is  *'  the  slightest  reliable  evidence,  traditional,  historical,  or  Scriptural,  of  any 
sapematural  revelation  of  the  specific  existence,  nature,  essence,  or  intentions  of 
a  Deity  "  (p.  224).     There  is  probably  a  largely  increasing  number  of  persons  who 

*  Cliristian  Life  and  Piactice  in  the  Early  Church.     By  £.  de  Pr&Mcastf,  D.D.     Trauslated  by  uiVzmie 
Buwood-Hofanden     London :  Hodder  A  Stoughton.     1877.        « 
t  PhMM  of  Modem  Doctrine.    By  Jamea  Hawlcina.    LoDgman*,  Qrcen,  &  Co.    1878. 
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^vill  find  pleasure  in  notions  of  this  kind,  thougli  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
swin^  01  the  pendulum  will  after  a  time  bring  ns  to  an  opposite  **  phase  of 
doctrine."  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  characteristics  of  the  present  tendencj 
is  an  inability  to  perceive  what  is  legitimately  within  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of 
science  and  what  is  not,  and  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  soliditr 
of  our  induction  must  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  paucity  of  data  we  have  upon  which 
tx>  base  it.  If  history  is  really  the  unsubstantial  dream  that  Mr.  Hawkins  appears  to 
think  it,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  limit  to  our  ignorance  of  the  ^last,  nor  have  we  any 
guarantee  that  the  present  is  not  a  dream  or  an  illusion  likewise.  Barring,  howerer, 
the  ail*  of  uncertainty  and  haze  of  unreality  which  floats  over  his  work,  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  written  a  readable  and,  in  some  respects,  instructive  book  from  the  very  extent 
cii  the  field  he  has  swept ;  but  such  authors  must  forgive  us  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  supercilious  manner  in  which  they  deal  with  facts  in  history  and  literature  of 
which  the  world  at  large  knows  something,  we  feel  a  certain  degree  of  insecuri^ 
while  following  their  guidance  through  the  labyrinth  of  alleged  facts  on  which  it 
is  less  sufficiently  informed  and  consequently  less  able  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence. Altogether  we  are  inclined  to  share  with  the  writer  the  sense  of  des- 
pondency and  gloom  which  his  own  survey  seems  to  have  produced  on  him ;  nor 
do  we  sec  any  way  out  of  it  if  there  is  not  a  broader  standing  ground  than  he  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  in  some  of  the  "  doctrines  "  he  rejects,  and  if  we  have  not  ourselTes 
a  firmer  foothold  on  the  basis  of  truth  which  we  are  persuaded  underlies  thoee 
doctrines.  The  problem  of  our  day  is  how  to  find  and  retain  that  foothold ;  we 
c*annot  think  that  Mr.  Hawkins  has  done  much  to  help  us  in  our  search  for  it. 


SOME  RECENT  SERMONS. 

Theology  of  the  Past.* — The  disposition  to  fall  back  on  the  past,  of  which 
these  lectures  may  be  taken  as  a  symptom,  is  worth  noting.  Such  a  tendency  is 
usually  significant  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  present.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
oriticaJ,  as  opposed  to  the  genial  or  creative  epoch.  It  corresponds  to  the  self- 
questioning  and  desponding  reaction  which,  in  impulsive  natures,  is  wont  to  follow 
upon  each  outburst  of  enthusiastic  activity.  While  a  movement  is  in  its  full  swing, 
we  have  none  of  this  harking  back  to  the  past :  it  tioists  to  its  own  momentum, 
like  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  like  the  rationalism  and 
utilitarianism  of  the  eighteenth,  like  the  positive  science  of  our  own  day.  Still 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  reculer  pour  mie^tx  sauUr.  Manvan  onward  movement  has 
liad  its  beginning  in  minds  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  or  it  has  renewed 
its  vigour,  when  flagging,  hy  seeking  again  its  original  haunts  in  generations  long 
gone  by.  Is  there  any  hope  of  such  a  result  for  the  Church  of  England  of  to-daj, 
from  tiie  study  of  the  older  Anglican  theology  ?  On  a  lai*ge  scale,  we  doubt  iL 
There  has  been  too  much  of  compromise  and  hedging  in  her  position,  too  little  of 
the  heroic  in  her  history  since  the  day  when  old  Latimer  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  to  kindle  any  great  strength  of  conviction  or  ardour  of  enthusiasm.  The 
golilen  age  of  the  Church  of  England  must  be  forward,  not  backward.  She  has  a 
gL  irious  luture  in  store  for  her,  if  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to  become  the  Church 
of  the  nation  inst^^ad  of  the  Church  of  respectability,  if  she  can  break  the  trammels 
of  dead  formulas,  and  give  utterance  to  a  li^'ing  faith  in  words  understanded  of 
the  people.  Still  the  study  of  her  history  is  essential,  not  only  for  the  avoiding 
of  past  mistakes,  but  also  for  recognizing  the  elements  which  historically  belong  to 
her ;  and  there  are  few  better  ways  of  imi)ressing  this  upon  the  mind  than  the 
careful  examination  of  hor  devotional  and  homilistic  literature.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  Canon  Bany  and  Mr.  Kempe  have  done  wisely  in  instituting  the  courses 
of  lectures  menlioiied  below ;  and  they  have  luhled  a  further  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  Churchmen  by  the  judicious  and  interesting  introductions  prefixed  to  eadi 
volume.  Mr.  Kemi)e  especially  has  carefully  guarded  against  the  danger  of 
appearing  to  hold  \i\y  the  writers  treated  of,  as  though  they  were  patterns  for  our 
imitation  now.  As  each  of  the  lecturers  would  probably  oe  led  to  select  his  own 
subject  in  accordance  with  some  special  predilection,  and  as  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  taste  for  old  divinity  is  somewhat  capricious  and  artificial,  like  thai  of 
antiquarians  and  collectors  generally,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  caution 

*  1.  Classic  Preachers  of  the  EngliHh  Cliurch.    St.  James'  LectnrcH.    1877.    London:  John  Manwr.    ISTti 
*J.  Mutera  of  Kngliah  TheoIoK>-.    KUig's  Ck>llege  I^vturen     1S77,    London:  John  Mnrimy.    1878. 
;i.  Conii  anU  TIM  of  the  Devuut  Life.    St.  James' Lectoroe.    187&-«.    London :  John  Murray.    1878. 
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luta  iiut  alvajs  beiA  observed  in  the  lectnrts  theniBtJves.     Wo  uiusl  moke  an  i-i- 
cefitioii  ill  fafour  of  Profesfior  Plumptre,  who  writes  with  a  refrcsbing  naivetf'  tii 
duenstonnccmiiL^t.lie  "elaborftte  pamphleteer"  whom  he  seieii     '    ' 
BtMlj  undertaken  to  commend  to  the  public. 

But   tiiv  natural   biae  of   each  writer  in  favour  of   hie  ov 

Wrrooted  by  conijiaring  tlicm  together,  since  tie  protagoniBt  -- . 

unfn^uentlj' appears  as  the  deut«ragoiUBt  in  anolJier.     For  example,  Canon  Farnir, 

.in  his  eloquent  lecture  un  Jeremy  Taylor,  appecire  to  grieve  that  pruacLera 
ttf,  not  now  in  the  habit  of  decking  out  their  sermons  with  allusions  t*  the 
**  nmdited  bellies  of  the  acorue,"   and   "  drinking  of  healths  by  the   numerical 

.fettura  lA  Fbilenimn's  name ;"  but,  if  the  youn^  thcologifuiB  of  King's  CoUcg*. 
irho  HUT  perhaps  have  been  moved  to  the  piircEaBO  of  a  Martial  or  a  Petronius 
\y  the  Catum's  glowing  periods,  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  vulnme 
~  """"tgwc  Preaehera,  '  they  will  have  found  there  a  very  iqtpoHte  st'ntiinent 
i  by  Dean  Lake  (p.  091  :— 

(not  believe  that  writings  so  iliffaae  and  luKurinnt  na  those  of  Tajlov  ever 

.{ho  great  object  o(  tho  orntor — persuasion  :  and  this  feeling  is  well  exprt;?sud  in 

*■*  puwge  of  South,  who  sieems  to  have  been  distJnctly  allading  to  his  great 

7;  "'I  speak  the  words  of  soberness,'  ssys  St.  Paul,  'and  I  preach  the  Ooapel. 

iicing  words  of  maa'a  wiedoni.'    This  wastlie  way  of  the  apostles,  diaeoursin(f 

til   things    sacred-     Nothing  here  of  the   'fringes  of  the  northern  star;'  nothing  of 

'the  down  of  angels'  wings,  or  the  beautiful  locks  of  cherubim ;'  no  starched  siroilitudea, 

mtrodnccd  with  a  'thug  have  I  eeen  a  cloud  rolling  In  its  airy  mansion,"     No;  these 

were  snblimttics  abcve  the  rise  of  the  apootolic  spirit." 

Th*  names  which  appear  in  the  two  volumes  on  "  Olaasiu  PreiMihers"'  and 
■■  Mnsters  in  Engtish  Tlieology  "  are,  in  the  former,  Donne,  the  Poet- Preacher,  by 
Canon  lagUtfoul;  Bani™',  the  Eihaustive  IVeaeher,  by  Professor  Wace  ;  South. 
tlia  HJ»etorician,  by  Dean  Lake;  Beveridgc.  the  Scriptural  Preacher,  by  Prebai- 
itxy  Clarke  j  Wilson,  the  Saintly  Preacher,  by  Canon  Farrari  Butler,  tb<< 
StmiMl  Preacher,  Ly  Dean  Goulbnm  :  in  the  latter.  Hooker,  by  Canon  Biu'rj; 
jbidrewts,  by  Dean  Church;  Chillingworth,  by  Professor  Plumptre;  Whichcote, 
by  Ciiiton  Westcott ;  IVvlor,  by  Canon  Farrar ;  Pearson,  by  Professor  Cheetham, 
TrUUe  we  think  that  aU  will  be  read  with  interest,  the  most  generally  attrac- 
tive will  prr)|jal)ly  bo  the  two  by  Canon  Farrar ;  that  on  Andrewes  riy  Deau 
diorcb  is  i-i-rhaps  iJiu  most  remarkable  for  historical  grasp  and  literary  power  1 
felt  tor  sound  judgment  and  masculine  sense,  wo  prefer  those  by  Canon  Barry 
1  PTofvoEor  Wace.  It  is  only  fail'  to  wa*Ti  any  ordinary  reader,  mho  may  ti 
tempted  to  go  on  from  the  Ifcturee  to  the  study  of  the  writers  of  whom  they  treat, 
tbat  in  apjiroaching  (hem  he  must  arm  himself  with  all  his  patience  and  be 
ftvparod  for  many  liisappointmi.'uts,  It  is  rare  in  these  old  writers  to  find  a 
»AS  liki*  BTitltr,  who  goes  to  the  pith  of  the  matter  and  gives  us  argnmcats 
Vhtch  ore  as  weighty  now  as  when  they  were  lirst  spoken.  Philistine  as  the 
ftdvioe  mar  sound,  it  is  onr  firm  conviction  that  ninety-nine  out  of  <!very  hundred 
not  of  eilncated  readers  will  leai'ii  more  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture 
ad  tbe  pmctical  guidance  of  life  from  the  lost  two  volumes  of  lectures  by  the 
immtcHl  Canon  Modey  than  they  would  from  all  the  foUos  of  Donne,  and  luylor, 
id  Andrewes,  and  Bcveridgi', 

We  am  glad  to  see  that  fwther  courses  of  lectures  on  the  English  divines  are 
IBmineed  both  at  King's  College  and  at  St.  James's.  It  ia  \o  be  hoped  that 
I  futtare  years  these  eonrws  may  be  enlargeil.  so  as  to  include  the  more 
fninent  continental  divines,  whether  of  the  Reformed  or  Unreformed  Churches, 
■nd.  above  ail,  'he  leafUng  represent atives  of  English  Puritanism.  We  cacnot  at 
d  Biproe  with  Canon  Batry's  depreciatory  view  of  the  influence  of  this  school 
toon  the  theological  thought  of  Engjland.  It  is  generally  reco^zed  that, 
vWlwr  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  Puritanism  wluch  has  given  the  main  colour  to 
what  may  be  called  the  social  morality  of  religious  people,  during  the  last  two 
nuidred  years ;  and  so  we  believe  that  Milton,  &jter,  and  Bunjan,  perhaps  even 
ilod^dKc  and  Watts,  have  had  as  mnch  to  do  with  m-julding  the  theological 
btliafa  of  Englishmen  as  any  of  the  Church  writtirs  mentioned  in  these  volumes. 
Might  it  not  be  said  that  even  among  Churchmen  it  is  the  laity  who  make  the 
theology,  tor  which  the  clergy  provide  the  formulas  P 


!TiouglitB  and  RettectionH,"  is  not  altogether  ahealthy  Bymptow 
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it  produces,  when  indalged  in,  an  unconscious  self-deception ;  the  pious  emotions 
which  are  expressed  with  some  warmth  and  tenderness  are  transferred  to  the 
reader's  own  mind,  and  soon  the  pleasing  glow  is  mistaken  for  the  ontcome  of 
genuine  personal  religious  feeling.  There  is  also  a  real  danger  to  the  religious 
life  of  manj  in  that  suspension  of  intelligence  which  afflicts  them  whenever  they 
take  up  a  religious  or  devotional  work.  Their  wish  to  become  as  little  children 
misleads  them,  and  thej  forget  that  no  spiritual  gain  is  possible,  unless  the  under- 
standing (we  do  not  say  the  strongly  ratiocinative  faculty)  is  co-operating  with  the 
heart.  The  St.  James'  Lectures  on  the  Devout  Life  will  have  the  effect  of  a  punkah 
upon  the  close  atmospheres  of  some  religious  circles.  They  will  stir  a  wholesome 
current  of  intelligent  thought ;  and  the  more  earnest  lover  of  devotional  books 
will  be  thankful  for  fresh  light  which  makes  the  work  of  his  choice  more  intelli- 
gible. They  will  learn  to  give  a  fitting  place  to  their  books  of  devotion — to  regard 
them  as  helps,  but  not  to  make  them  directories  of  their  consciences,  to  use  them 
as  companions,  not  as  masters  of  the  devout  life.  As  companions  for  quiet  hours, 
they  will  be  especiaUy  valuable  in  an  age  like  our  own,  with  its  "  provocations  to 
mental  restlessness  "  and  "  distraction,"  if  those  who  read  them  will  remember  the 
caution  urged  by  Dean  Goulbum,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  all-sufficient  for  the  uses 
of  spiritual  life  (p.  49).  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  lectures 
separately,  still  less  of  those  widely  circulated  works  of  which  they  treat ;  but  we 
cannot  do  less  than  thank  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  thoughtful,  temperate, 
earnest- spirited  volume.  We  might  think  that  one  exaggerated  the  value  of 
human,  aids  to  spiritual  life,  that  another  showed  too  ^^reat  fondness  for  syste- 
matizing and  subjecting  the  soul -growth  to  an  over  rigid  bondage,  that  some  of 
these  manuals  have  been  too  unreservedlpr  commended ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  lectures  is  as  judicious  as  it  is  genial  and  sympathetic. 

Canon  Barry's  Boyle  Lkcttires.*— The  distinguishing  feature  in  Dr. 
Barry's  book  is  that  he  refuses  to  stake  its  truth  on  a  single  line  of  evidence.  Ho 
insists  that  the  evidence  for  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  cumulative, 
or  rather,  as  he  elsewhere  describes  it,  and  as  we  should  certainly  prefer  to  call  it, 
converging.  Whether  we  take  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  or  the  law  of  causa- 
tion, or  the  evidence  of  design,  or  the  theology  of  the  imagination,  of  the  conscience, 
and  of  the  affections,  as  Dr.  Barry  describes  them,  these  six  lines  of  proof  all  con- 
verge towards  one  common  centre.  On  the  very  lowest  assumption,  even  the  most 
careless  outl(K>k  on  life  suggests,  to  use  Mr.  Matthew  Amold*s  rather  fantastic 
phrase,  that  **  there  is  a  stream  of  tendency  which  makes  for  righteousness."  But 
this  taken  by  itself  would  only  i*aise  a  faint  presumption  that  a  personal  God  is  the 
source  from  whence  this  stream  spidngs  and  towards  which  it  flows.  It  is  when 
we  go  farther  and  compare  distinct  lines  of  proof,  as  Dr.  Barry  has  done,  and  see 
that  they  flow  towards  one  common  centre,  that  we  conclude  with  something  like 
certainty,  that  this  centre  is  a  personal  God. 

The  question  whether  a  number  of  separate  probabilities  will  together  make  up 
a  proof  is  determined  by  these  two  conditions : — 1.  Whether  the  probabilities  are 
seen  to  converge ;  and  5.  whether  the  matter  is  one  calling  for  practical  decision, 
and  in  which,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  pointed  out,  it  is  our  duty  to  decide  one  way  or 
the  other. t  If  the  presumption  does  not  point  in  one  direction,  or  if  the  question 
is  only  one  of  speculative  interest  calling  for  no  action  of  the  will,  in  neither  case 
may  we  hope  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  state  of  conviction  either  as  to  the  Being  or 
Charaeter  of  Goil.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  He  has  not  left  us  without  witnesses, 
both  within  and  without,  all  pointing  on  and  up  to  Him  as  their  author;  and  if  a 
voice  within  or  a  c:ill  of  duty  appeals  to  us  to  act  on  even  the  feeblest  presump- 
tions, and  to  stretch  forth  our  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  to  worship  even  at  the  altar 
of  an  unknown  God  rather  than  not  worship  at  all ;  in  this  case  religion  becomes 
so  hii^hly  reasonable  that  the  attitude  of  agnosticism  is  morally  inconsistent,  and 
even  intfllectually  irrational.  It  is  the  same  inconsistency  which  Bishop  Butler 
pointed  out  when  he  described  the  case  of  a  man  active  and  earnest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  iisof  Brutus,  mncquid  vuU  vaJde  imtt,  who 

*  Rjylo  Lecta^i>^  1876.  What  i»  Xntunil  Theology?  An  Attempt  to  E«tliuate  the  Camalatire  STideooe  of 
Many  Witneaai^  to  God.  By  Alfred  Parry,  D,D .  l*rincinal  of  Kingin  College-.  London,  Canon  of  Woreecter.  an  J 
Honorary  «  haplain  to  the  Qnera.    London :  i  'hristian  Knowledge  5k>  'iety. 

t  C«  mpare  i  u  int4>r»  sting  pansLi;^  in  h  s  Grammar  of  Ajsneni.  "  Where  only  two  ways  of  alternative  acd-m 
are  p<  '^-^ible  the  pra«*tical  decision  may  be  the  itaiiie.  whether  on  deniondtrativo  or  prolmble  e^eneo,  whelluir 
(m  low  or  high  pTobabillty.  The  difference  will  He  in  the  amount  of  enthu>iia.<mi  we  can  throw  into  oar  aollOD 
and  Ute  amonnt  of  kacridce  we  are  ready  to  make  for  it." 
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was  nevertheless  nnable,  because  unwilling,  to  decide  in  matters  of  eternal  interest. 
The  sceptic,  to  be  consistent,  should  carry  his  theories  of  Maya  or  delusion  into 
common  life,  and  if  thej  fail  him  there,  he  should  ask  himself  why  he  is  prepared 
to  leave,  and  how  far  he  is  justified  in  leaving,  the  whole  question  of  the  hereafter 
dependent  on  a  perchance. 

We  ootQd  have  wished  that  Canon  Barrj  had  given  greater  importance  to  the 
will  as  a  factor  in  all  determinations  which  are  moral  as  well  as  intellectual. 
Bishop  Butler  and  Pascal,  in  dealing  with  the  Pjrrhonists  of  their  day,  do  not 
omit  this  element  of  will,  without  which  a  judgment  never  can  rise  into  a  convic- 
tion. While  touching  on  the  theology  of  conscience,  Dr.  Barry  treats  of  it  more 
from  the  intellectual  side,  as  Syneidcsis  or  S^tereeis,  not  as  the  main-spring  of 
moral  action,  and  so  the  true  source  of  belief  m  God.  Since  it  is  the  state  of  the 
will  and  affections  which  conditions  faith  and  makes  it  possible  or  not,  we  cannot 
but  regret  this  omission  in  a  work  which  is  in  other  respects  of  great  value  as  a 
clear  and  cogent  statement  of  the  converging  proof  of  rehgion. 

Thb  Chbistian  Creed.* — We  heartily  welcome  Professor  Stanley  Leathes' 
simple  and  useful  lectures  on  the  fii-st  and  best  of  the  Creeds.  Recited,  as  the 
ApoiBtles'  Creed  is,  Sunday  after  Simday,  we  know  how  readily  the  mind  slips  into 
a  Kind  of  slumber,  and  the  familial*  words  are  mechanically  recited.  A  wholesome 
wish  to  question  their  meaning  is  preferable,  Professor  Leathes  thinks,  to  an 
unreasoning  acquiescence:  *' nothing  can  be  worse  than  stagnation  of  thought; 

.  .  .  to  teach  a  man  to  think  for  himself  is  the  ultimate  object  of  education.'* 
In  the  course  of  these  lectures  we  meet  with  suggestions  which  we  believe  will  be 
found  helpful  to  many.  Thus  the  word  creation  is  often  supposed  to  imply  an  act 
performed  once  for  all.  Professor  Leathes  would  rather  understand  it  of  "an  act 
m  progress."  "  There  is  no  analogy"  (the  words  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly) 
"  between  God's  making  the  world  and  a  man's  making  a  watch  or  any  other 
complex  piece  of  machinery.  For  as  soon  as  a  man  has  made  a  watch  his  work 
is  done,  and  it  will  continue  to  perform  its  functions;  ....  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Gk)d's  piece  of  mechanism,  the  universe.  The  universe  when  called 
into  existence  cannot  go  on  of  itself  for  a  single  moment  without  Him;  nay, 
more,  it  is  even  now  in  process  of  formation  "  (p.  51).  Pai'allel  to  this  thought 
is  that  which  he  presses  on  our  notice  respecting  the  judgment;  that  judgment 
(whatever  else  it  may  include)  is  "the  manifestation  of  character" — *'the  true 
and  inevitable  issue  of  character  will  be  revealed  in  the  judgment  to  come" 
(p.  269);   the  meaning  of  the  fact  of  responsibility  will  be  **  revealed  both  to 

e  personal  conscience  and  to  the  world  at  large  "  (p.  245). 


thi 


Thb  Jews  in  Relation  to  the  Church  and  the  WoELD.f — This  volume 
of  Lectures  is  indicative  of  a  wish  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  on  theo- 
logical subjects  between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian.  The  approach  is  here  made 
in  a  kindly  and  impartial  spii-it.  Though  touching  necessarily  on  controversial 
points,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  acrimony ;  there  is  even  a  straining  after 
laimess  of  statement  which  seems  now  and  then  to  fetter  the  writers  and  to  produce 
some  obscuritj  of  language.  Some  of  the  lecturers  are  perhaps  hardly  possessed  of 
the  onaHfications  needed  for  the  full  treatment  of  so  dimcult  a  subject ;  but  some 
on  the  other  hand  show  not  only  force  of  reasoning  but  an  unusually  wide 
acquaintance  with  Jewish  literature  and  modern  Jewish  thought.  Looked  at  as 
a  pioneer  effort  in  a  new  direction,  we  think  this  volume  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. 

Kingmlsy's  SERMONS.t — We  have  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  ripest  fruit  of 
Kingsley's  genius.  Even  to  those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  that  generous  and 
ardent  soul  during  life-time,  we  believe  that  these  sermons  will  come  with  an 
altc^pether  unexpected  force  and  beauty ;  and  to  those,  if  there  are  any  such,  who 
are  still  unacquainted  with  his  writings,  we  could  recommend  no  better  commence- 
ment of  their  studies  than  the  present.  "  A  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  is  the 
thought  that  rises  within  us  as  we  read  the  two  Trinity  Sermons,  the  sermon  on 
the  Gomforter.  that  on  Grood  Friday,  on  the  Love  of  God  and  Man,  on  Courage,  on 
Father  and  Child,  on  the  Peace  of  God,  and  indeed  many  others  in  this  golden 

*  The  Chrtfltian  Creed.    By  Profemor  Stanley  Leathei.    London :  Hodder  and  Stooghton. 

\  The  Jews  in  Relation  to  the  Church  and  the  'World.  A  Gouree  of  Lectnres.  London :  Hodder  k  Stoagbtou. 

X  All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.    By  Charles  Klngnloy.    London ;  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.    1878 
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yolume.  Tho  crudencss  and  the  self -consciousness  of  earliei:  times  haye  all  but 
disappeared ;  it  is  a  prophet  who  stands  before  ns  uttering  in  burning  words  the 
deepest  and  truest  thought  of  our  generation  on  the  greatest  of  all  subjects. 

Nonconformist  Sermons,  (&c.* — The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  yolnmet  is 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  treatment  is  <^uite  worth j  of  the  preacher's 
g^eat  reputation.  His  skill  is  equally  remarkable  m  dealing  with  critical  ques- 
tions, in  setting  forth  the  meaning  oi  the  text,  in  enforcing  Christian  doctrine, 
and  in  educing  practical  lessons.  As  might  be  expected,  he  loses  no  opportunity 
of  combating  sacerdotalism,  and  he  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  question  A 
Church  and  State,  which  now  seems  to  have  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Nonconformists. 

Dr.  Allon*s  sermons  are  long  and  elaborate,  sometimes  a  little  redundant 
through  amplification,  but  all  manifesting  great  ability,  and  showing  al  wide  grasp  of 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  The  sermon  on  "  The  Vision  of  God  **  is  full  of 
excellent  reasoning  and  noble  thoughts.  Its  teaching  is  that  man  longs  aboye  all 
things  to  see  God,  and  this  longing  Christianity  promises  to  satisfy  to  the  utmost. 
It  promises  "a  full,  undiyided  manifestation,  a  Divine  Pleroma,  a  true  Pftn- 
theism.'*  This  takes  place  through  the  Incarnation,  which  may  be  the  supreme 
expression  of  something  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  which  may  be  possible  in  yirtn^ 
of  some  affinity  of  human  nature  with  the  Divine.  This  is  the  best  sermon  in 
the  volume,  but  we  would  especially  commend  one  on  "  The  Voices  of  God,** 
and  another  on  "  The  Sorrows  of  Development." 

Mr.  Palmer's  volume  is  not  of  equal  value  with  Mr.  Dale's  or  Dr.  Allon's,  and 
even  more  than  the  latter  it  is  open  to  the  charjze  of  difhiseness  and  amplification. 
His  object  is  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the 
scheme  of  Redemption.  To  be  the  Restorer  of  the  race  it  was  necessary  that 
He  should  be  tempted  like  other  men.  The  subject  generally  is  well  discussed, 
and  excellent  lessons  are  drawn  from  it. 

Mr.  Mark  Evans,  as  we  should  infer  from  the  tone  of  his  book,  is  a  liberal 
Nonconformist — liberal  in  his  theology,  and  also  in  his  bearing  towards  the 
National  Church.  He  is  less  orthodox  than  the  other  three  writers,  and, 
perhaps  on  that  account,  has  more  freshness  and  originality.  He  essays  boldly 
some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  religion  and  of  human  life,  and  with  as  much 
success  as  some  others  have  done.  The  ordinary  beliefs  of  orthodox  Christians 
are  sometimes  roughly  handled,  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  truth  which  may 
K^  in  them,  and  of  their  beneficial  influence  on  those  who  hold  them.  ThcPB  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  truth  well  put  in  Mr.  Evans*  book.  It  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  on  tho  **  gospels"  respoctively  of  **  Fatherhood,"  *•  Sonship,'*  •*  Worship," 
"Si^rrow,"  *;  Work."  ''The  Hereafter."  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  religious 
aspirations  in  man  is  tho  ground  from  which  the  author  starts,  and  his  inquiry  is 
if  reiisonable  satisfaction  has  been  provided  for  these  aspirations.  Recent  sjstems 
are  reviewed,  and  are  found  as  unsatisfying  as  tho  orthodox  beliefs.  First  is  what 
is  calleil  Christian  Pantheism,  which  is  said  to  rest  on  the  law  of  beauty.  Then 
wo  have  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  with  his  "  power  not  ourselves."  the  duty  of  obeyinff 
conscience  and  following  the  best  we  know.  This  is  said  to  rest  on  the  law^n 
order,  and  as  it  does  not  satisfy  man  is  called  ''  a  miserable  burlesque  of  a  gospeL" 
A  thinl  is  the  physical  science  which  promises  to  show  the  Deity-  through  the 
micn'»80opo,  or  rather  the  no- Deity,  for  **  in  the  vibration  of  indivisible  m^ecules 
is  tho  oaiifk*  of  all  phenomena."  After  showing  how  these  fail  he  points  out  that 
it  is  the  religious  setise  which  alone  demands  a  conscious  object  for  Us  reverenee  and 
lore,  and  thus  grasps  tho  unseen  and  tho  eternal.  Homo  hfe  furnishes  the  ideal  of 
f  athorhiX^d.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  In  "  the  gospel  of  ideal 
SL'^nship.**  we  have  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  Jesus  is  the  manifestation  of  ideal 
sonship.  If  we  imitate  Him,  realize  His  sonship  in  ourselves,  we  shall  fi^d  the 
way  to  the  Father.  Christ  is  regarded  as  Himself  the  revelation  in  opposition  to 
systems  which  are  described  as  foimded  on  what  He  said  and  did.  The  remarks  on 
miracles  are  very  good,  and  so  are  many  other  things  in  the  volume,  but  a  still  wider 
grasp  of  the  subject  is  required,  and  one  that  will  do  more  justice  to  tiie  '*  orthodox  " 
beliefs.    What  we  may  call  the  practical  part  of  the  book  is  a  suminons  to  more 

*  The  Jewish  T«txip>  sad  tlie  Chrisdui  Church.    By  R.  W.  Dmle.    Loodon :  Hodder  it  SUMi^toa.    1877. 
The  Visidi  of  Ood.  ami  other  Seimon*.    By  Hnuy  AUob.  DS>.    Loodoa:  Hodder  ft  Sco««Mii«.    U|7. 
The  Tfipiarinn  in  th«  'WUdnvrw.    ^  S.  Bcerw  FlUmer.    London :  John  Snow  m  Co.    1877. 
Th«  Oo^mI  of  HoBM  Lifci.    By  Xnrk  Evbbs.    UmAami  C.  Kcgma  Fknl  ft  Co.    18n. 
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JtOBMrdigion,  moiv  wiirahip  in  the  family  where  the  hoiut  relatiune  boconio  sacra- 
.menta  oE  our  rolatioDS  to  (toil.  The  father  and  not  the  pritrat  abonld  bo  th«  teacher 
ct  religion,  and  its  Iruu  hume  sItoiJd  he  the  house  rather  than  the  church. 

GEOitaK  Dawbok'9  pBiTEEs  ASD  Sermons.* — Of  these  two  Toliimes,  the  fine 
'cotrt&inilig  the  prayers  and  collects  ie  very  decidedly  the  best.  There  ib  not,  so 
tkr  KB  we  can  jndge.  a  single  oommiuiity  of  a  distinctively  Christian  character. 
in  which  these  would  nut  be  pronounced  catholic.  We  must  make  a  reservation 
with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  Unitarian  body,  who  of  course  would 
object  til  the  phraAi,  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  or  its  equivalent, 
jirwcli  frequently  occurs  at  the  close  of  these  prayers.  "  This  we  ask  a»  dit- 
jCIJiIm  (if  JesuB  Chi-ist,"  is  a  common  formula  with  them,  bat  in  Ur,  Dawson's 
ilirayerB,  the  commenda.tury  clause  {if  wc  may  so  term  it)  is  so  used  that 
^n  wonld  satisfy  the  most  orthodox  of  congregations,  though  there  are  a  great 
ainny  prayers  in  which  it  is  omitted  altogether.  On  the  whole,  we  are  nob  in  the 
least  enrpriseil  that  thebtx.ikis  in  its  fifth  edition;  for  while  the  devotional  e:. 
iwbich  it  contains  are.  as  we  have  said.  Catholic  in  tun>:i  and  phrase,  they  are,  ir 
nccoit  MiDewhat  peculiar  sense  of  the  adjective,  intimately  and  decidedly,  if  not 
fnti?n8»ly. huiimn.  Tho  only  thiiiff,  indeed,  which  coidd  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
fcy  •nMi  the  most  jealous  of  ortbodoi  critic-s  tn  suggest  tho  faintest  flavour  of 


laoc  with  God,  but  he  is  never  far  away  from  the  emotions  and  topics  of  the  earth  : 
|the  harvifst.  tbi^  sea,  the  sky ;  art,  love,  labour,  frailty,  patriotism :  that  mingled 
jarn  of  life  of  which  Shakespeare  said  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  vices 
whipped  them  not.  The  moral  tone,  both  of  the  sermons  and  the  prayers,  is  often 
^erere,  bnt  never  strained.  The  spirituality,  though  constant,  isnot  even  stretched. 
^^  In  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  few  men  changed  bm  little  as  George 
Itatwaon  did.  We  bad  tome  personal  knowledge  of  him  when  he  was  about  aeven- 
nm,  and  at  that  age  heard  bim  lecture.  We  also  heard  him  lecture  almost  imme- 
iiU«Iy  before  his  very  sudden  death,  and  thought  to  ourselves,  as  we  listened  to 
lim,  "  Bscept  the  rapidly-ailvering  hair,  there  ia  no  change,  save  what  happens 
a  aJI  lU'tiHta  as  they  grow  older, — a  tendency  to  emphasize  peculiarities.  H>- 
pokc  just  as  fluently,  without  notes,  when  a  mere  lad,  as  he  did.  at  thirty,  at  forty. 
Lt  fift;.  Wc  have  rarely  detected  him  in  even  sucfa  half -certain  signs  of  a  break- 
town  nf  memory  aa  are  only  visible  to  the  expert  eye.  We  watched  with  harmless 
imoaememt  one  special  case — he  had  evidently  forgotten  the  name  of  a  river — there 
TraajuBtoneblink  of  the  eyelids,  the  river  was  passed  over  as"  acertain  river  "( which 
Aid  very  well),  and  the  lecturer  went  on  with  the  usiud  consummate  ease, 

Oeorg«  Dawson,  as  is  well  known,  started  fi^im  Nonconforming  orthodoxy,  and 
beean  preaching  long  before  he  had  reached  his  majority.     We  recall  in  certain 
idu««8es  of  his  at  about  that  time  many  a  sign  of   mental  imeasineas.     As  a 
*dingly  free.  open,  and  friendly — more  bo  than  any  man  we  had 
X  happened  to  know  among  <^tinctly  religious  people.    His  conhdence  ii 


«»U« 


1  statement. 


great,  but  not  unwairanted ;  for  he  was  also  very  cautious  ii 
attempts  to  trip  him  up  alwaijfs  broke  down.  From  the  time  at  which  he 
vent  to  his  first  "  charge"  at  Birmingham,  bia  story  is  public  and  familiar.  TUb 
wrmon  at  the  opening  of  the  church  built  for  him,  tho  "  Church  of  the  Saviour," 
was,  one  may  aay,  modelled  upon  a  tract  b<r  the  Rev.  J.  Crompton.  M.A.  (once  a 
Vititarian,  and  alwaTS  a  free  religioua  thinker),  entitled  "  Christianity  without 
Ssct"  (printed  at  the  Oberlin  Press.  Warrington).  But  Mi-.  Dawson  never  an- 
pvored  to  aim  at  strict  intellectual  consistency  ; — at  uU  events,  hia  sermons  and  his 
pmyen  abundantly  proi-<?  that  either  he  never  reached  it.  or  did  not  heed  it.  At 
OIW  epoch  in  his  career  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  later  German 
tnnaceDi]entaliBtB,and  he  never  nnleamt  some  of  the  lessons  he  learnt  in  that  school. 
Witbnut  a  gooil  deal  of  "  non-natural "  interpretation,  such  aa  is  not  to  be  learnt 
'SlMwIi«re,  bis  delrvei-ancea  npon  doctrinal  points  cannot  be  made  to  adhere.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we  need  only  ask  any  mquiaittvo  student  to  attempt  to  moke 
htxtm  of  some  of  the  prayers,  in  face  of  the  dicta  contained  tn  the  sermons  on  the 
anbjiwt  of  miracles,  and  on  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  natural  light.     The  fact 
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Dawson  tells  ub  that  wLen  once  lie  Iiad  iintkil  t!ie  "  piirce! "  of  Iiif 
could  never  tie  it  up  agiiin,  lie  coiiH  never  get  away  from  n 


jf  pure  affection  for  the  essence  of  the  things  signified  conatantlj 
B  wliose  strict  value  he  did  not  care  to  measure.     In  the  paesaige  wt 
are  about  to  quota  from  one  of  his  pravei-a,  it  will  be  observed  that  be  tAanlf a  Qod 


for  the  conunandinent  to  keep  Uie  Sabbath.  That  he  did  not  believe,  except  in  the 
non-natnral  sense  which,  for  example,  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  could  not  endure,  in  bh^ 
such  cammandmeid,  hietorically  taien,  is  certain.  Tot  who  would  soppoew  this 
from  hifl  language  r' — 

"  We  bleas  Thee  that  we  have  escaped  from  what  has  been  gnrroundin^  us  all  the  weoL 
— those  great  tjnuiDical  neceasitiee  of  everyday  life.  Give  us  to  sue  this  day  the  thingi 
tliat  am  not  seen— the  great  mjBtfiries  of  God.  W^  bleas  Thee  that  this  day  the  hamoMa 
rests,  and  the  toils  of  men  oeoae  ;  and  we  would  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wouldst  make  thit 
nationwiBetoknowthoniightjblB«singof  the  rcet-day  that  Thou  hnat  given  us.  Let  ui 
meditate  upon  the  beautified  tesehings  of  the  commundmoDt :  Six  daya  ahalt  thou  laliour, 
the  seventh  day  ahalt  thou  rest.  For  thai  conmiandnwnl  uw  thank  Thee.  We  bless  TheB 
for  a  day  when  the  bondsman  may  not  bu  ordered  to  work  ;  for  a  day  when  the  ctafts- 
man  can  cease  from  labour,  Ttach  IkU  /oolith  geiunilion  Ifie  imporlanee  of  a  day  of  ml, 
'  knita-ns  up  Iha  mwll^tl  lUevt  of  eart'  and  biTidin])  up  the  uvtmdi  of  labfiHr  aTido/lotl 
Let  us  keep  thia  <]Uiet  day ;  blessed  day  for  the  spirit ;  the  great  teaching-day,  wbereii 
we  receiio  lessons  and  give  them,  the  day  when  we  aak  about  etomal  things  ;  the  d*^ 
when  we  can  gather  round  the  Cross,  and  hear  of  those  things  that  our  busy  world  will 
not  let  us  hear  of  on  otlier  days  ;  a  day  to  lay  down  the  fishing-net,  and  to  listen  U>  yriu) 
the  Master  may  say  unto  UB  ;  te  forsake  the  streets,  and  gather  round  the  teiuplC'Stqf. 
Bless  us  by  making  us  wise  i  and  make  us  thankTul  for  this  Sabbatb-dsy,  and  enable  W 
to  keep  it  ho]y  unto  Thee."  ' 

We  quote  the  petition  with  the  most  uni-eserved  synipatby,  and  wish  "  tllll 
foolish  generation  "  would  take  it  to  heart.  The  suddvu  introduction  of  a  quoto 
tion  ia  truly  character! atic,  and  the  whole  passage  a  very  fair  illustration  of  tant^ 
of  our  comments. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  the  DiaconrHea  and  the  Prayers  ure  Jatwdj 
taken  from  notes,  and  extend  over  neerly  tbirtr  years.  So  mnch  pains  hare  beet 
taken  to  mark  all  qnote<l  words  that  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  if  we  mention  thftl 
we  noted  a  line  and  a  half  from  Wordsworth,  about  the  burden  of  "this  nail)' 
telligiUe  world,"  which  had  no  inverted  a 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  REUGIONS  OF  INDIA. 


I. — On  THE  Perception  op  the  Infinite.* 


The  Pr«bleiB  ofibe  Origin  orBellgioii. 

HOW  is  it  that  we  have  a  religion  ?     This  is  a  question  which  has 
not  been  asked  for  the  first  time  in  these  latter  days,  but  it  is, 
i^^^vertheless,  a  question  which  sounds  startKng  even  to  ears  that  have 
b^en  hardened  by  the  din  of  many  battles,  fought  for  the  conquest  of 
*»^xith.    How  it  is  that  we  exist,  how  it  is  that  we  perceive,  how  it  is 
ft^€i»t  we  form  concepts,  how  it  is  that  we  compare  percepts  and 
concepts,  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  them — all  these  are 
PiXiblems  with  which  everybody  is  more  or  less  familiar,  from  the  days 
^-which  he  first  opened  the  pages  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  of  Hume  or 
^a»iit.     Sensation,  perception,  imagination,  reasoning,  everything  in 
fe<5t  which  ezists^  in.  bur  own  consciousness,  has  had  to  defend  the 
^I5ht  and  reason  of  its  existence ;  but  the  question.  Why  we  believe, 
^^ixj  we  are   or  imagine  we  are  conscious  of  things  which  we  can 
^^ther  perceive  with  our  senses,  nor  conceive  with  our  reason? — a 
^"O-eetion,  it  would  seem,  more  natural  to  ask  than  any  other — has  but 
^^Idom  received,  even  from  the  greatest  philosophers,  that  attention 
"^^iich  it  seems  so  fully  to  deserve. 


Straasst  Have  we  slill  any  BelisionY 

IVhat  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  which  this  problem 

lately  been  pushed  into  the  foregiound  of  popular  controversy? 

^t:iuus8,  in  many  respects  a  most  acute  reasoner,  puts  before  us  in 

*^ia  last  work,  "  The  Old  and  the  New  Faith,"  the  question,  "  Have  we 

^till  any  religion?  "  To  a  challenge  put  in  this  form,  the  only  answer 

^l^at  could  be  given  would  be  an  appeal  to  statistics;  and  here  we 

^^*  The  First  of  a  Course  of  Lectores,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Hibbert  Trustees, 
^  tlie  Chxpter  Honse,  Westmizister  Abbey. 
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should  soon  be  told  that,  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  people,  there  is 
hardly  one  who  professes  to  be  without  religion.  If  another  fuiswer 
was  wanted,  the  question  ought  to  have  been  put  in  a  different  form. 
Strauss  ought  before  all  things  to  have  told  us  clearly  what  he 
himself  understands  by  religion.  He  ought  to  have  defined  religion 
both  in  its  psychological  and  historical  development.  But  what 
does  he  do  instead!  He  simply  takes  the  old  definition  which 
Sehleiermacher  gave  of  religion,  viz.,  that  it  consists  in  a  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence,  and  he  supplements  it  by  a  definition  of 
Feuerbach's,  that  the  essence  of  all  reUgion  is  covetousness,  which 
manifests  itself  in  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  faith.  He  then  concludes,  be- 
cause there  is  less  of  prayer,  crossing,  and  attending  mass  in  our  days 
than  in  the  middle  ages,  that  therefore  there  is  Uttle  left  of  real  piety 
and  religion.   I  have  used,  as  much  as  possible,  Strauss's  own  words. 

But  where  has  Strauss  or  anybody  else  proved  that  true  religion 
manifests  itself  in  prayer,  crossing,  and  attending  mass  only,  and  that 
all  who  do  not  pray,  who  do  not  cross  themselves,  and  who  do  not 
attend  mass,  have  no  longer  any  rehgion  at  all,  and  no  beUef  in  Godt 
If  we  read  on,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  beheve  that  M.  Renan  was 
right  in  saying  that  those  poor  Germans  try  very  hard  to  be  irreligious^ 
and  atheistical,  but  never  succeed.  Strauss  says :  ^*  The  world  is  tons 
the  workshop  of  the  Rational  and  the  Good.  That  on  which  we  feel 
ourselves  absolutely  dependent  is  by  no  means  a  brute  power,  before 
which  we  must  bow  in  silent  resignation.  It  is  order  and  law,  reason 
€uad  goodness,  to  which  we  surrender  ourselves  with  loving  confidence. 
In  our  inmost  nature  we  feel  a  kinship  between  ourselves  and  that  on 
which  we  depend.  In  our  dependence  we  are  free,  and  pride  and 
humility,  joy  and  resignation,  are  mingled  together  in  our  feeUng  for 
the  Universe." 

If  that  is  not  rehgion,  how  is  it  to  be  called  ?  The  whole  argn- 
ment  of  Strauss  amounts,  in  fact,  to  this.  He  retains  rehgion  as  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  in  the  full  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Schleier- 
macher,  but  he  rejects  the  element  added  by  Feuerbach,  namely,  the 
motive  of  covetousness,  as  both  untrue,  and  imworthy  of  religion. 
Strauss  himself  is  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  essence  of 
religion  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  of  his  book; 
he  asks  himself  whether  he  still  has  a  rehgion,  he  can  only  answer, 
•**  Yes,  or  No,  according  as  you  imderstand  it." 

Yes,  but  this  is  the  very  point  which  ought  to  have  been  determined 
first,  namely,  what  we  ought  to  understand  by  religion.  And  here  I 
answer  that  in  order  to  understand  what  religion  is,  we  must  first  of 
all  see  what  it  has  been ;  how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 

AnUqulty  of  BeDgloii. 

Rehgion  is  not  a  new  invention.  It  is,  if  not  as  old  as  the  world,  at 
least  as  old  as  the  world  we  know.    As  soon  as  we  know  anything  of 
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fte  thonghts  and  feelings  of  man,  wo  fiad  him  in  posBession  of  religion, 
or  rather  possessed  by  religion.  The  oldest  literary  documents  are 
ftlmoBt  everywhere  religious.  "  Our  eartli,"  as  Herder*  says,  '■  owes  the 
Aeeds  of  all  higher  culture  to  religious  tradition,  whether  literary  or 
oral."  Even  if  we  go  beyond  the  age  of  literature,  if  we  explore 
the  deepest  levels  of  human  thought,  we  can  discover,  in  the  crude 
ore  which  was  made  to  supply  the  earheat  coins  or  counters  of  the 
traman  mind,  the  presence  of  religious  ingi'edionts.  Before  the  Aryan 
lan^iages  separated— and  who  is  to  tell  how  many  thousand  years 
before  the  first  hymn  of  the  Veda  or  the  first  line  of  Homer  that  ethnic 
achism  may  hnve  happened  ? — there  existed  in  them  an  expression  for 
light,  and  from  it.  from  the  root  dii\  to  shine,  the  adjective  der;a  had 
been  formed,  meaning  originally  "  bright."  Afterwards  this  word  deca 
was  applied,  as  a  comprehensive  designation,  to  all  the  blight  powers 
of  the  morning  and  the  spring,  as  opposed  to  all  the  dark  powers  of 
the  night  and  the  winter :  but  when  we  meet  with  it  for  the  first  time 
in  the  oldest  literary  documents,  it  is  already  ao  far  removed  from 
this  its  primitive  etymological  meaning,  that  in  the  Veda  there  are  bnt 
few  passages  where  we  can  with  certainty  translate  it  still  by  "  bright." 
The  bright  dawn  is  addi-essed  in  the  Veda  as  de>-i  vgkas,  but  it  miwt 
remain  doubtful  whether  the  old  poets  still  felt  in  that  address  the 
etymological  meaning  of  brightness,  or  whether  we  might  not  to 
troDBlate  deva  in  the  Veda,  as  dcm  in  Latin,  by  God,  however  difficult 
we  may  find  it  to  connect  any  definite  meaning  with  such  a  translation. 
Still,  what  we  know  for  certain  is,  thatrfei'ra  came  to  mean"  god,"becaUBe 
igiually  meant  bright  and  brilhant.  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Bnmething  bej-ond  the  meaning  of  brightness  had  attached  itself  to 
the  word  deva,  before  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Indians  and  Italians  broke 
«pfrom  their  common  home. 

Thus,  whether  we  descend  to  the  lowest  roots  of  our  own  iutei- 
leohial  growth,  or  ascend  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  modem  speculation, 
everywhere  we  find  religion  as  a  power  that  conquers,  and  conquers 
•Ten  those  who  think  that  they  have  conquered  it. 

Hcleocc  OfBcllKtoii. 

Sndi  a  power  did  not  escape  the  keen-eyed  philoBophere  of  ancient 
Oreeee.  They,  to  whom  the  world  of  thought  seems  to  have  been  as. 
•ereae  and  transparent  as  the  air  wliich  revealed  the  sea,  the  shore, 
wd  the  sky  of  Athens,  were  startled  at  a  very  early  time  by  the  pre- 
Bonoe  of  religion,  as  by  the  appearance  of  a  phantom  which  they 
Ooiild  not  explain.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  science  of  religion, 
*hich  is  not.  as  lias  often  been  said,  a  science  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday. 
The  theory  on  the  origin  of  religion  put  forward  by  Feuerbach  in  lus 
work  ••  On  the  Essence  of  Christianity."  which  sounds  to  us  like  the 
«»t  note  of  modem  despair,  was  anticipated  more  than  two  thousand 
Buoh,  p.  130  (ed.  Broctliaus). 
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years  ago  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  With  Feuerbach  religion  is- 
a  radical  evil,  inherent  in  mankind — ^the  sick  heart  of  man  is  the  source 
of  all  religion,  and  of  all  misery.  With  Herakleitos,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  religion  is  a  disease,  though  a  sacred  diseiuse.*  Such  a 
saying,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  truth,  shows,  at  all  events,  that 
religion  and  the  origin  of  reUgion  had  formed  the  subject  of  deep  and 
anxious  thought  at  the  very  beginning  of  what  we  call  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

I  doubt  whether  there  was  in  the  sayings  of  Herakleitos  the  sam^ 
hostile  spirit  against  all  reUgion  as  that  which  pervades  the  writings  of 
Feuerbach.  The  idea  that  to  believe  is  meritorious  was  not  an  ancient 
Greek  idea,  and  therefore  to  doubt  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  crime, 
except  where  it  interfered  with  pubUc  institutions.  There  was,  na 
doubt,  an  orthodox  party  in  Greece,  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  it  was 
fanatical;!  nay,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  at  what  time  it 
acquired  its  power  and  whence  it  took  its  coherence. 

Herakleitos  certainly  blames  those  who  follow  singers  (doc&M),t  and 
whose  teacher  is  the  crowd,  who  pray  to  idols,  as  if  they  were  to  gossip 
with  the  walls  of  houses,  not  knowing  what  gods  and  heroes  really 
are.  Epikouros  does  the  same.  But,  unlike  Epikouros,  Herakleitos 
nowhere  denies  the  existence  of  invisible  Gods  or  of  the  One  Divine. 
Only  when  he  saw  people  beUeving  in  what  the  singers,  such  as  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  told  them  about  Zeus  and  Hera,  about  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite, he  seems  to  have  marvelled ;  and  the  only  explanation  which  he 
could  find  of  so  strange  a  plienomenon  was  that  it  arose  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  the  physician  might  try  to  heal,  whensoever  it 
showed  itself,  but  which  he  could  never  hope  to  stamp  out  altogether. 

In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the  science  of  religion  is  as  Uttle  a 
modem  invention  as  religion  itself.  Wherever  there  is  human  life^ 
there  is  reUgion,  and  wherever  there  is  religion,  the  question  whence 
it  came  cannot  be  long  suppressed.  When  cliildren  once  begin  to  ask 
questions,  they  ask  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  everything,  religion 
not  excepted ;  nay,  I  believe  that  the  first  problems  of  what  we  call 
philosophy  were  suggested  by  religion. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  Thales  should  be  called  a  philoso- 
pher, and  should  keep  his  place  on  the  first  page  of  every  history  of 
philosophy.    Many  a  schoolboy  may  have  wondered  why  to  say  that 

•  See  Heracliti  Ephesii  EeUquisB,  ed  Bywater,  p.  57,  1.  18,  from  Vita  Heradili  e 
Diogene  Laertio,  ix.  1.  Mr.  Bywater  places  the  saying  riiv  tc  oXntriv  Uph>  r6<ror  IXryf, 
among  the  Spnria,  p.  51,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  the  fuU,  noble,  and  massiTe  liiiff  of 
Herakleitos.  It  is  true  that  oXriffis  means  rather  opinion  and  prejudice  in  general  vuJi 
religious  belief,  but  the  latter  is  after  all  a  subdiyision  only  of  the  former.  Opinion  might 
be  called  a  disease,  but  hardly  a  sacred  disease,  nor  can  sacred  disease  be  taken  here 
either  in  the  sense  of  great  and  fearful  disease,  or  in  the  technical  sense  of  epilepsj.  If 
I  am  wTon^,  I  share  my  error  with  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  and  mythologiiB&i«  f6r 
Weleker  takes  the  words  of  Herakleitos  in  the  same  sense  in  which  I  have  taken  them. 
They  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Epikouros ;  anyhow  they  belong  to  the  oldest  wiadom  ot 
Greece. 

t  Lange,  Geschichte  des  Materialismus,  i.  4.        X  Heracliti  Beliquie,  cad.,  oacnrL 
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water  was  the  beginning  of  all  things,  should  be  called  philosophy. 
And  yet,  childish  as  that  saying  may  sound  to  us,  it  was  anything  but 
childish  at  the  time  of  Thales.  It  was  the  firet  bold  denial  that  the 
gods  had  made  the  world ;  it  was  the  first  open  protest  against  the 
Tefigion  of  the  crowd — a  protest  that  had  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again  before  the  Greeks  could  be  convinced  that  such  thinkers  as 
Herakleitos  and  Xenophanes  had  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  speak  of 
the  gods  or  of  God  as  Homer  and  other  itinerant  singers. 

No  doubt,  at  that  early  time  it  was  more  important  to  show  that 
what  was  beUeved  by  the  crowd  was  wrong,  than  to  ask  how  those 
wrong  opinions  of  the  crowd  had  arisen.  Still,  even  that  problem, 
which  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  a  much  later  stratum  of  thought,  was 
not  entirely  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  earliest  thinkers  of  Greece ; 
for  no  one  could  have  given  the  answer  ascribed  to  Herakleitos,  who 
had  not  asked  himself  the  question  which  we  ask  ourselves  to-day : 
What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  religion  ?  or,  to  put  it  into  more  modem 
language,  How  is  it  that  we  beHeve,  that  we  accept  what,  as  we  are 
told  by  enemy  and  friend,  cannot  be  supplied  to  us  by  our  senses  or 
established  by  our  reason  ? 

DUrerence  betn-eea  Ancleot  and  Modem  BeUefl 

It  may  be  said  that,  when  Herakleitos  pondered  on  oTtto-i?*  or  beKef, 
lie  meant  something  very  different  from  what  we  mean  by  rehgion. 
No  doubt  he  did ;  for  if  there  is  a  word  that  has  changed  from  century 
to  century,  and  has  a  different  aspect  in  every  country  in  which  it  is 
osed — ^nay,  which  conveys  peculiar  shades  of  meaning,  as  it  is  used  by 
every  man,  woman,  or  child — it  is  religion.  In  our  ordinary  language 
we  ufle  religion  in  at  least  three  different  senses :  first,  as  the  object  of 
belief;  secondly,  as  the  power  of  belief;  thirdly,  as  the  manifestation 
of  belief,  whether  in  acts  of  worship  or  in  acts  of  real  piety. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  other  languages.  It  would  be 
-difiSciilt  to  translate  our  word  rehgion  into  Greek  or  Sanskrit ;  nay, 
even  in  Latin,  religio  does  by  no  means  cover  all  that  religion  compre- 
Tiends  in  EngUsh.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  frequent 
XniBunderstandings,  and  consequent  wranglings,  between  those  who 
'^mte  on  religion,  without  at  least  having  made  so  much  clear  to 
"themselves  and  others,  whether  by  religion  they  mean  reUgious 
dogmas,  reUgious  £aith,  or  religious  acts. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  order  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  from 
laaere  pedantry  if,  at  the  very  outset  of  these  lectures,  I  insist  on  the 
xiecessity  of  giving  a  definition  of  rehgion,  before  we  attempt  another 
~«tep  in  our  journey  that  is  to  lead  us  as  near  as  possible  to  the  hidden 
'iBotirces  of  our  faith. 

Oeflnltlons  of  Bellgloii. 

It  was,  I  think,  a  very  good  old  custom  never  to  enter  upon  the 
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discussioii  of  any  scientific  problem,  without  giving  beforehand  defini- 
tions of  the  principal  terms  that  had  to  be  employed.  A  book  on  logic 
or  grammar  generally  opened  with  the  question,  What  is  logic  t  what 
is  grammar  ?  No  one  would  write  on  minerals  without  first  explain- 
ing what  he  meant  by  a  mineral,  or  on  art  without  defining,  as  well  as 
he  might,  his  idea  of  art.  No  doubt  it  was  often  as  troublesome  for 
the  author  to  give  such  prelindnary  definitions,  as  it  seemed  useless 
to  the  reader,  who  was  generally  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  in 
the  beginning  their  full  value.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  rule  of 
giving  verbal  definitions  came  to  be  looked  upon  after  a  time  as  use- 
less and  obsolete.  Some  authors  actually  took  credit  for  no  longer 
giving  these  verbal  definitions,  and  it  soon  became  the  fashion  to  say 
that  the  only  true  and  complete  definition  of  what  was  meant  by 
logic  or  grammar,  by  law  or  religion,  was  contained  in  the  books 
themselves  which  treated  of  these  subjects. 

But  what  has  been  the  result?  Endless  misunderstandings  and 
controversies,  which  might  have  been  avoided  in  many  cases,  if  both 
sides  had  clearly  defined  what  they  did,  and  what  they  did  not,  under- 
stand by  certain  words. 

With  regard  to  reUgion,  it  is  no  doubt  extremely  difficult  to  give  a 
definition.  The  word  rose  to  the  surface  thousands  of  years  ago ;  it 
was  retained  while  what  was  meant  by  it  went  on  changing  from 
century  to  century,  and  it  is  now  often  appUed  to  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to  signify. 

Etyniologloal  Meaning  of  Beliglo. 

It  is  useless  with  words  of  this  kind  to  appeal  to  their  etymological 
meaning.  The  etymological  meaning  of  a  word  is  always  ex- 
tremely important,  both  psychologically  and  historically,  because  it 
indicates  the  exact  point  from  which  certain  ideas  started.  But 
to  know  the  small  source  of  a  river  is  very  different  from  knowing 
the  whole  course  of  it :  and  to  know  the  etymology  of  a  word  is  veiy 
different  fi:om  being  able  to  trace  it  through  all  the  eddies  and  cata- 
racts through  which  it  has  been  tossed  and  tumbled,  before  it  became 
what  it  is  now. 

Besides,  as  with  rivers,  so  with  words,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
put  our  finger  on  the  exact  spot  from  whence  they  bubble  forth. 
The  Romans  themselves  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  original  meaning  of 
religio.  Cicero,  as  is  well  known,  derived  it  from  re-legere,  to  gather  up 
again,  to  take  up,  to  consider,  to  ponder — opposed  to  tiec^ligere^  to 
neglect ;  while  others  derived  it  from  re-ligarey  to  fasten,  to  hold  back. 
I  beUeve  myself  that  Cicero's  etymology  is  the  right  one;  but  if 
religio*  meant  originally  respect,  regard,  reverence,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  did  not  continue  long  to  retain  that  simple  meaning. 

*  Beligio,  if  it  was  derived  from  ri-legere,  would  have  meant  origixially  gathering  again* 
taking  up  again^  considering  carefoUy.    Thus  dUUgo  meant  originally  to  gather,  to  tike 
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HUlorkat  .tsp*cl  tiTBrllgion. 

It  niQBt  be  clear  that  ■when  we  have  to  use  words  which  have  had 
it  long  hiBtory  of  thtdr  own.  we  can  neither  use  them  in  their  primitive 
etymological  meaning,  nor  can  we  use  them  at  one  and  the  eame  time 
in  all  the  flensee  through  which  they  have  passed.  It  is  utterly  use- 
less to  say,  for  instance,  that  religion  meant  this,  and  did  not 
mean  that;  that  it  meant  faith  or  worship,  or  morality  or  ecstatic 
Tiedon,  and  that  it  did  not  mean  fear  or  hope,  or  surmise,  or  reverence 
of  the  gods.  Rehgiou  may  mean  all  this;  perhaps  at  one  time  or 
other  the  name  was  n^ed  in  every  one  of  these  meanings  ;  but  who 
has  a  right  to  say  that  religion  shall  at  present  or  in  future  have  one 
of  these  meanings,  and  one  only?  The  mere  savage  may  not  even 
lutve  a  name  for  religion ;  still  when  the  Papna  squats  before  his  kartear, 

gp  boui  ftmong  otlier  LbiaeB ;  then,  to  esteem,  to  love.  Ntgligo  (nec-lego)  meiuit  not  t<> 
tue  up.  to  leave  unnoticed,  to  neglect.  InUlligo  meant  to  gatlier  together  with  otiier 
tlunn.  ta  connect  together,  to  arrange,  cLueif;.  onderetand. 

Eilego  cicctira  in  the  aenee  of  taking  back,  gathering  up  (Ovid,  M.  9.  173) :  Janna  difG- 
oUb  filo  est  inventa  relecto,  "The  ^fficult  door  was  found  by  thethread  [of  Ariadne], 
■hieli  wma  gathered  up  acain."  It  ia  freqneWly  used  in  the  nense  of  traTelling  over  the 
ame  gmund  :  Egreeai  Telegunt  campoa  (Val.  Fl.  8.  121).  In  this  meaning  Cicero  thinks 
Otat  it  waa  uaed,  when  applied  to  religion :  Qui  omnia,  quse  ad  cultum  deoniai  pertinenint 
aUgaiUa  retractarent  et  tainquam  rele^ereiit,  sont  dicti  religiosi  ex  relegondo,  at 
et^aot«r  ex  eligendo,  tamqoam  a  diligendo  diligenter,  ex  inteUigendo  intelligentor :  his 
mSa  in  verbis  omnibus  ineat  vis  legend!  eadem  quss  in  religioao  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
t,  28,  72).  "People  w«<re  called  reliKions  from  reletrere,  becanae  the;  went  over  sgldn, 
H  it  were,  und  reconaidered  carefully  whatever  referred  to  the  worahip  of  ^od»." 

Bolegere  would  therefore  have  meant  originally  much  the  same  as  respicere.  rerereri, 
vhidl,  from  meaning  to  took  back,  came  to  meaii  to  respect. 

An  antnent  author  quoted  l^  Gellius  (4.  9)  makes  a,  distinction  between  religiotxu, 
•Inch  he  uses  in  the  aense  of  auperstitiooB,  and  relige^ii.  "  Beligentem  esse  oportet,"  he 
Mi^  "  rel^iOEuut  nefas:"  it  is  right  to  he  reverent,  wrong  to  be  religious,  i.;..  super- 
■btiooe.  The  ditEiculty  that  teljgio  has  retained  its  long  e,  being  also  written  eome- 
tlinea  reUigio  (from  red-ligio).  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Cicero.  LucretiuB  uses  both 
T«diuo  and  Klatum  with  a  long  e. 

Belieio,  used  subjectively,  meant  conscicntiouaneaa,  reverence,  awe,  and  was  not 
originally  restricted  to  reverence  for  the  goda.  Thusneread:  Beiigione  jurisjurandi  a<' 
EUtn  deomm  in  testimoniis  dicendis  commoveri.  "  to  bo  moved  in  giving  evidence  by  the 
reverence  for  nn  oath,  and  by  the  fear  of  thegoda"  (C.Font,  9.  'M).  Very  soon,  however, 
it  b«aune  more  and  more  restricted  to  reverence  for  the  gods  and  divine  things.  People 
legm  to  speak  of  a  man's  religion,  meaning  his  piety,  tus  faith  in  the  goda,  his  obs^- 
Uw  of   ceremoniea,  till  at  last  nn  entire  syatem  of  faith  wati  called  religiunes  or  religio. 

There  is  another  derivation  of  retigio  which  is  also  supported  by  high  authorities  (auch 
uServiUB,  Lactantios,  St.  Augustin),  who  derive  it  from  reHgare,  to  bind  up,  to  fasten,  to 
moor.  From  this  point  of  view  reiipo  would  have  meant  originally  what  binds  ns,  holds 
Ubnck.  I  doubt  whether  with  Pott  (Etym.  Foraeh.,  i.  p.  201)  weiain  eay  that  such  aderiva- 
Uen  is  impoaaible.  No  doubt,  a  noun  lika  religio  cannot  be  derived  direct  from  a  verb  of 
the  6rmt  conjugation,  such  aa  religorc.  That  would  give  us  religatio,  jiibt  ae  obligare 
^tM  OB  obligatio.  But  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  themselveH  derivatives,  and 
muj  of  them  exist  by  the  side  of  words  derived  from  their  more  simple  roots.  Thus  by 
Uie  side  of  opinari,  we  have  opinio  and  oecopinos ;  by  the  aide  of  rebellare,  rebellis  snd 
RbaDio.  Ebel  (Enhn's  Zeitachrift,  iv.  p.  144)  points  out  t^t  by  the  side  of  ligare,  we 
bSiTeliolor,  originally  a  hinder,  and  that,  thertfore,  religio  from  leligare  could  be  defended. 
Mall  events,  grammatically.  I  believe  that  ia  so.  Still  there  isno  trace  of  refigarc  hikV' 
bg  been  need  by  the  Homana  themselvea  in  the  aense  of  restraining,  still  less  of  revering 
QC  fearing,  and  these  after  all  are  the  original  meaninga  in  which  religio  firat  appenra  in 
Ifttla.  Ebel  thinks  that  lei,  leg-is,  is  likewise  derived  from  ligare,  lite  jus,  from 
Buskrit  yu,  to  join.  The  Oscan  lig-ud,  I^ge,  might  seem  to  confirm  this.  But  Lottner*e 
eompKrieon  of  Im,  with  the  Old  N.  Idg,  Eng.  I«u,  wiutt  ia  laid  down,  and  is  settled  {Oatti  in 
Oenban)  deeervea  consideration  (see  Curtlus:  Griech.  Etymologie,  i.  p.  3(iT),  though  lite 
tnnsltion  of  h  and  x  into  g  is  irregular. 
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clasping  his  hands  over  his  forehead,  and  asking  himself  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong  to  do  a  certain  thing,  that  is  to  him  reUgion.  Again, 
when  a  recent  philosopher,  after  declaring  both  God  and  gods  obso- 
lete, falls  down  before  a  beloved  memory,  dedicating  all  his  powers 
to  the  service  of  humanity,  that  was  to  him  religion.  Again,  when 
the  pnbUcan,  standing  afar  o£f,  would  not  Uft  up  so  much  as  his 
eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  "  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner,"  that  was  to  him  religion.  When  Thales  declared 
that  all  things  were  full  of  the  gods,  and  when  Buddha  denied  that 
there  were  any  devas  or  gods  at  all,  both  were  stating  their  religious 
convictions.  When  the  yoimg  Bmhman  lights  the  fire  on  his  simple 
altar  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  prays,  in  the  oldest  prayer  of  the 
world,  "Lighten  thou  our  minds;"  or  when,  later  in  life,  he  discards 
all  prayer  and  sacrifice  as  useless,  nay,  as  hurtful,  and  silently  buries 
his  own  self  in  the  Eternal  Self — all  this  is  religion.  Schiller  declared 
that  he  professed  no  reUgion ;  and  why  ?  From  religion.  How,  then, 
shall  we  find  a  definition  of  religion  sufficiently  wide  to  comprehend 
all  these  phases  of  thought  ? 

Deflnltlonfl  of  BeUgion  by  Kant  and  FIchte. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  examine  at  least  a  few  of  the  more 
recent  definitions  of  rehgion,  if  only  to  see  that  almost  every  one  is 
met  by  another,  which  takes  the  very  opposite  view  of  what  rehgion 
is  or  ought  to  be.  According  to  Kant,  reUgion  is  moraUty.  When 
we  look  upon  all  our  moral  duties  as  divine  commands,  that,  he  think^ 
constitutes  rehgion.*  And  we  must  not  forget  that  Kant  does  not 
consider  that  duties  are  moral  duties  because  they  rest  on  a  divine 
command  (that  would  be,  according  to  Kant,  merely  revealed 
religion) ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  tells  us  that  because  we  are  directly 
conscious  of  them  as  duties,  therefore  we  look  upon  them  as  divine 
commands.  Any  outward  divine  authority  is,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Kantian 
philosopher,  something  purely  phenomenal,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  mere 
concession  to  human  weakness.  An  estabUshed  religion  t  or  the  faith  of 
a  Church,  though  it  cannot  at  first  dispense  with  statutoiy  laws  which 
go  beyond  pure  morality,  must,  he  thinks,  contain  in  itself  a  principle 
which  in  time  will  make  the  reUgion  of  good  moral  conduct  its  real 
goal,  and  enable  us  in  the  end  to  surrender  the  preUminary  faith  of 
the  Church. 

*  "Beligion  ist  (subjectiT  betrachtet)  das  Erkezminiss  aUer  unaerer  Fflichten  all 
gdttlicher  Gebote." — Religion  innerhdlb  der  Orenxen  der  hlossen  Vemunft,  iv.  1. 

t  See  Eant,  p.  183 :  "  Weil  indess  jede  auf  statutarischen  Gesetzen  errichtete  Eizdia 
nur  in  so  feme  die  wahre  sein  kann,  ids  sie  in  sich  ein  IVincip  enth&lt,  sicb.  dem  reinea 
Yemnnftglauben  (als  demjenigen,  der,  wenn  er  practised  ist,  in  jedem  Glanben 
eigentlich  die  Religion  ausmacbt)  best&ndig  zu  nahem,  und  den  Eircbenglauben  (naoh- 
dem  was  an  ihm  nistorisch  ist)  mit  der  Zeit  entbebren  zu  kdnnen,  so  werden  wir  in 
diesen  Gesetzen  nnd  an  den  Beamten  der  darauf  gegrOndeten  Kirche  doch  einen  Dienit 
^coitus)  der  Eirche  so  feme  setzen  kdnnen,  als  diese  ibre  Lebren  und  Anocdnung 
jederzeit  auf  jenen  letzten  Zweok  (einen  5ffentlicben  Seligionsglauben)  ricbten." 
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Fichte,  Kant's  immediate  successor,  takes  the  very  opposite  view, 
Seligion,  he  says,  is  never  practical,  and  was  never  intended  to  in- 
fluence our  life.  Pure  moraUty  suffices  for  that,  and  it  is  only  a  cor- 
rupt society  that  has  to  use  reUgion,  as  an  impulse  to  moral  action. 
Beligion  is  knowledge.  It  gives  to  a  man  a  clear  insight  into  himself, 
answers  the  highest  questions,  and  thus  imparts  to  us  a  complete 
harmony  with  ourselves,  and  a  thorough  sanctification  to  our  mind. 

Now  Kant  may  be  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  rehgion  ought  to  be 
morality,  or  Fichte  may  be  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  it  ougM  to  be 
knowledge.  What  I  protest  against  is  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
should  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  definition  of  what  is  or  was  uni- 
versally meant  by  the  word  religion. 

Religion,  with  or  wKhont  HTorsblp. 

There  is  another  view,  according  to  which  religion  consists  in  the 
worship  of  divine  beings,  and  it  has  been  held  by  many  writers  to  be 
impossible  that  a  reUgion  should  exist  without  some  outward  forms, 
without  what  is  called  a  cultus.  A  religious  reformer  has  a  perfect 
light  to  say  so,  but  the  historian  of  reUgion  could  easily  point  out  that 
religions  have  existed,  and  do  exist  still,  without  any  signs  of  external 
worship. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hie  Anthropological  Society 
(February,  1878),  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  mission  esta- 
blished by  Benedictine  monks  in  New  Nursia  in  Western  Australia, 
north  of  the  Swan  River,  in  the  diocese  assigned  to  the  Roman  CathoHc 
liBhop  of  Perth  in  1845.  These  Benedictine  monks  took  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  natives,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  discover  even  the  faintest 
traces  of  anything  that  could  be  called  reUgion.  After  three  years  of 
BUflsion  life,  Monsignor  Salvado  declares  that  the  natives  do  not  adore 
Miy  deity,  whether  true  or  false.  Yet  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  they 
Idieve  in  an  Omnipotent  Being,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom 
they  call  Motogon^  and  whom  they  imagine  as  a  very  tall,  powerful, 
and  wise  man  of  their  own  country  and  complexion.  His  mode  of 
creation  was  by  breathing.  To  create  the  earth,  he  said,  "Earth, 
come  forth ! "  and  he  breathed,  and  the  earth  was  created.  So  with 
the  sun,  the  trees,  the  kangaroo,  &c.  Motogon,  the  author  of  good,  is 
confronted  by  Ciengctj  the  author  of  evil.  This  latter  being  is  the 
michainer  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,  and  the  invisible  author  of 
ti^e  death  of  their  children,  wherefore  the  natives  fear  him  exceed- 
^gly.  Moreover,  as  Motogon  has  long  since  been  dead  and  decrepit, 
4eyno  longer  pay  him  any  worship.  Nor  is  Cienga,  although  the 
^ves  believe  that  he  afflicts  them  with  calamities,  propitiated  by 
•By  service.  "  Never,"  the  bishop  concludes,  **  did  I  observe  any  act 
^f  external  worship,  nor  did  any  indication  suggest  to  me  that  they 
pf^ctiBed  any  internal  worship." 


I 
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If  from  one  savage  race  we  turn  to  another,  we  find  among  the 
Hidatsa  or  Grosrentre  Indiana  of  the  Missouri  the  very  opposite  state, 
Mr.  Matthews,*  who  has  given  us  an  excellent  account  of  this  tribe, 
says  (p.  48) : — 

^^  If  we  use  the  term  worship  in  its  most  extended  sense,  it  may  be  8^ 
that,  besides  'the  Old  Man  Immortar  or  'the  Great  Spirit,'  'the  Great 
Mystery,'  they  worship  everything  in  nature.  Not  man  alone,  bnt  the  son, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  all  the  lower  animals,  all  trees  and  plants,  rivers  and 
lakes,  many  boulders  and  other  separated  rocks,  even  some  hills  and  buttes 
which  stand  alone — in  short,  ever3rtning  not  made  by  human  hands,  which  has 
an  independent  being,  or  can  be  individualized,  possesses  a  spirit,  or,  more 
properly,  a  shade.  To  these  shades  some  respect  or  consideration  is  due,  but 
not  equally  to  all.  .  .  .  The  sim  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many 
valuable  sacrifices  are  made  to  it." 

Here  then  amonir  the  very  lowest  of  human  beings  we  see  how 
some  worship  everything,  whUe  others  worehip  notLg.  and  who 
shall  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  truly  reUgious? 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  conception  of  rehgion,  such  as  we  find  it 
among  the  most  cultivated  races  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  find  among 
them  the  same  divergence.  Eant  declares  that  to  attempt  to  please 
the  Deity  by  acts  which  have  no  moral  value,  by  mere  cuUusj  Le.,  by 
external  worship,  is  not  religion,  but  simply  superstition.!  I  need  not 
quote  authorities  on  the  other  side  who  declare  that  a  silent  religion 
of  the  heart,  or  even  an  active  religion  in  common  life,  is  nothing 
without  an  external  worship,  without  a  priesthood,  without  ritual. 

We  might  examine  many  more  definitions  of  religion,  and  we 
should  always  find  that  they  contain  what  certain  persons  thought 
that  religion  ought  to  be ;  but  they  are  hardly  ever  wide  enough  to 
embrace  all  that  has  been  called  religion.  That  being  so,  the  next 
step  has  generally  been  to  declare  that  whatever  is  outside  the  pale 
of  any  one  of  these  definitions  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  by  that 
name ;  but  should  be  called  superstition,  or  idolatry,  or  law,  or  philo- 
sophy, or  any  other  more  or  less  offensive  name.  Eant  would  caD 
much  of  what  other  people  call  religion,  hallucination ;  Fichte  would 
call  Kant's  own  religion  mere  legality.  Many  people  would  qualify 
the  brilliant  services,  whether  carried  on  in  Chinese  temples  or 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  as  mere  superstition;  while  the  faith  of 

*  Ethnograpliy  and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians.  By  Wajahington  Katthewi. 
Washington,  1877. 

f  "  M\&s,  was,  ansser  dem  guten  Lebenswandel,  der  Mensch  noch  thun  ku  kftnww 
vermcint,  um  Gott  wohlgefdllig  zu  werden,  ist  blosser  Bcdigionffwahn  und  Afterdv 
Gottes"    (1.  c.  It.  2,  p.  205).    "Ob  der  Andilchtler  seinen  Btatutenma«dgen  Oang 
Kirche,  oder  ob  er  eine  Wallfahrt  nach  den  Heiligthumem  in  Loretto  oder  BftUil 
anstellt,  ob  er  seine  Gebetsformeln  mit  den  Lippen,  oder  wie  der  Tibetaner  (wQkihfl^^ 

flaubt,  dan  diese  Wiinsche,  auch  schnftlich  anfgesetzt,  wenn  sie  nor  dnrch  iigcBd* 
Itwas,  z.  B.  aof  Flaggen  geschrieb^i,  durch  den  Wind,  oder  in  einer  Bilcfaae  eng<»^ 
BchloBscn,  als  eine  Schwungmaschinc  mit  der  Hand  bewegt  werden  ihren  Zweck  ebeiiaO| 
erreichen)  es  duioh  ein  Sebetrad  an  die  himmlische  BehOrde  brinetf  odw  ms  fttr 
Surrogat  dee  moralischen  Dienstes  Gottes  es  auch  inuner  sein  mag,  cdli  lat  Allw  «ii 
und  von  gleichen  Werth  "  (p.  208). 
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the  Bilent  AustralianSy  and  the  half-uttered  convictions  of  Kant,  would 
by  others  be  classed  together  as  not  very  far  removed  from  atheism. 

llcflilCkni  mi  Seldeieraiaclier  (Depeadenee),  and  <if  Hegel  (Freedom). 

_  I  Bhall  mention  one  more  definition  of  reKgion,  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  rendered  memorable  and  popular  by  Schleiermacher. 
Abeording  to  him  religion  consists  in  our  consciousness  of  absolute 
dependence  on  something  which,  though  it  determines  us,  we  cannot 
deftermine  in  turn.*  But  here  again  another  class  of  philosophers 
step  in,  declaring  that  feeUng  of  dependence  the  very  opposite  of 
refigion.  There  is  a  famous,  though  not  very  wise  saying  of  Hegel, 
that  if  the  consciousness  of  dependence  constituted  reUgion,  the  dog 
would  possess  most  reUgion.  On  the  contrary,  reKgion,  according  to 
Hegel,  is  or  ought  to  be  perfect  freedom ;  for  it  is  neither  more  nor 
leas  than  the  Divine  Spirit  becoming  conscious  of  himself  through  the 
finite  spirit. 

C/Ouite  and  Fenerbach. 

From  this  point  it  required  but  another  step,  and  that  step  was  soon 
taken  by  Feuerbach  in  Germany,  and  by  Comte  in  France,  to  make 
man  Imnself,  not  only  the  subject,  but  also  the  object  of  religion  and 
reHgiouB  worship.  We  are  told  that  man  cannot  know  anything 
higher  than  man;  that  man  therefore  is  the  only  true  object  of 
refigiouB  knowledge  and  worship,  only  not  man  as  an  individual,  but 
man  as  a  class.  The  generic  concept  of  man,  or  the  genius  of 
humamty,  is  to  be  substantiated,  and  then  humanity  becomes  at  once 
both  the  priest  and  the  deity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eloquent,  and  in  some  passages  really  more 
solemn  and  sublime,  than  the  religion  of  Humanity,  as  preached  by 
Comte  and  his  disciples.  Feuerbach,  however,  destroys  even  that  last 
of  idols,  man.  He  mistrusts  the  devotion  of  man  to  humanity ;  he 
thinks  that  selfishness  is  the  only  natural  motive  of  human  actions, 
and  the  priests  of  humanity  are  accused  of  either  deceiving  themselves 
or  hypocriticaUy  deceiving  the  world. 

OUHciilCy  or  Deflnliig  Belgion. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  definition  of  religion,  as  soon  as  it  is  started, 
aeems  at  once  to  provoke  another  which  meets  it  by  a  flat  denial. 
There  seem  to  be  almost  as  many  definitions  of  religion  as  there  are 
idigions  in  the  world,  and  there  is  almost  the  i^me  hostility  between 
tihose  who  maintain  these  different  definitions  of  religion  as  there  is 
between  the  believers  in  different  reUgions.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
ione  t  Is  it  really  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  religion,  that 
ibimld  be  applicable  to  all  that  has  ever  been  called  religion,  or  by 
Jtt&e  fflmilar  name?     I  beUeve  it  is,  and  you  will  yourselves  have 

V^THih  ia,  of  oomne,  a  very  imperfect  account  of  Schleiermacher*B  viewe  of  reUgion, 
^di  bioime  more  and  more  p^ect  as  he  advanced  in  life.    See  on  this  point  the 
of  Sohleieniaoher,  by  W.  Dilthey,  1870. 
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perceived  the  reason  why  it  is  so.     Religion  is  something  which  has  i 
parsed,  and  is  still  passing,  through  an  historical  evolution^  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  follow  it  up  to  its  origin,  and  then  to  try  to  comprehend 
it  in  its  later  developments, 

HpecUle  Characterlstie  ofBellgloik 

But  though  an  adequate  definition,  or  even  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion, of  all  that  has  ever  been  called  religion  is  impossible,  what  is 
possible  is  to  give  some  specific  characteristic  which  distinguiahes  the 
objects  of  religious  consciousness  from  all  other  objects,  and  at  the 
same  time  distinguishes  our  consciousness,  as  appUed  to  religiouB 
objects,  from  our  consciousness  when  dealing  with  objects  supplied  to 
it  by  sense  and  reason. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  a  separate  conscioi]»- 
ness  for  religion.  There  is  but  one  self  and  one  consoiouBneo^ 
although  that  consciousness  varies  according  to  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  applied.  We  distinguish  between  sense  and  reason,  though  both 
are  only  different  functions  of  the  same  conscious  self.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  we  speak  of  faith  as  a  religious  faculty  in  man,  all  that  we 
can  mean  is  our  ordinary  consciousness,  so  developed  and  modified  aa  to 
enable  us  to  take  cognisance  of  reUgious  objects.  This  is  not  meant  as 
a  new  sense,  by  the  side  of  the  other  senses,  or  as  a  new  reason  by  the 
side  of  our  ordinary  reason, — a  new  soul  within  the  soul.  It  is  simply 
the  old  consciousness  applied  to  new  objects,  and  reacted  upon  \xj 
them.  To  admit  faith  as  a  separate  religious  faculty,  or  a  theistio  in- 
stinct, in  order  to  explain  religion  as  a  fact,  such  as  we  find  it  eveiy- 
where,  would  be  like  admitting  a  vital  force  in  order  to  explain  life ;  it 
would  be  a  mere  playing  with  words  or  trifling  with  truth.  Such  ex- 
planations may  have  answered  formerly,  but  at  present  the  battle  has 
advanced  too  far  for  any  peace  to  be  concluded  on  such  terms. 

Religion,  a  Nnl^ectlve  Facalty  Tor  the  Apprehension  of  the  Infinite. 

In  a  course  of  introductory  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion^ 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1873,  1  tried  to  define  the  sub- 
jective side  of  religion,  or  what  is  commonly  called  faith,  in  the  fol— - 
lowing  words :  * — 


"  Religion  is  a  mental  faculty  which,  independent  of,  nay,  in  spite  of, 
and  reason,  enables  man  to  appreliend  the  Infinite  under  different  names 
under  varying  disguises.  Without  that  faculty,  no  religion,  not  even  the 
worship  of  idols  and  fetishes,  would  be  possible ;  and  if  we  will  but  lis 
attentively,  we  can  hear  in  all  religions  a  groaning  of  the  spirit,  a  stmgri^ 
to  conceive  the  inconceivable,  to  utter  the  unutterable,  a  longing  after  tL^^ 
Infinite,  a  love  of  God." 

I  do  not  quote  these  words  because  I  altogether  approve  of  thef** 
now.  I  very  seldom  approve  altogether  of  what  I  have  written  my»ftl» 
some  years  ago.    I  fully  admit  the  force  of  many  objections  that  h»^^ 

*  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Bclig^ion,  1878,  p.  17. 
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>een  raised  against  that  definition  of  religion,  but  I  still  thiak  that  the 
kernel  of  it  is  Bound.  I  Bbould  not  call  it  now  an  exhaustive  definition 
of  religion,  but  1  believe  it  supplies  snch  characteristics  as  will  enable 
Hb  to  distinguish  between  religious  consciousness  on  one  side,  and 
aeneuouB  and  rational  knowledge  on  the  other. 

AVhat  has  been  chiefly  objected  to  in  my  definition  of  religion,  was 
tiiat  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  mental  facility.  "  Faculty"  is  a  word  that  rouses 
ihe  anger  of  certain  philosophers,  and  to  some  extent  I  fully  share 
Iheir  objections.  It  seems  to  be  imagined  that  faculty  must  signify 
mething  substantial,  a  spring  as  it  were  setting  a  macliire  in  motion ; 
%  seed  or  a  pip  that  can  be  handled,  and  will  spring  up  when  planted 
1  proper  soil.  How  faculty  coiild  be  used  in  such  a  sense,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend.  Faculty  signifies  a  mode  of  action, 
r  a  substantial  something.  Faculties  are  neither  gods  nor  ghosts, 
Neither  powers  nor  principaUties.  Faculties  aru  inherent  in  substances, 
quite  as  miich  as  forces  or  powers  are.  In  the  former  case  we  deal 
%)th  conscious,  in  the  latter  with  unconscious  substances.  There  is  no 
force  without  substance,  and  tliere  is  no  nuhstant'Q  without  force.  The 
wo  are  inseparable,  because  they  art  one.  Thus  to  speak  of  faculty 
B  a  thing  by  itself,  would  be  the  same  as  to  speak  of  gravity  as  a 
ing  by  itself.  Both  would  be  sheer  mythology.  There  can  be  httle 
[oabt  that  if  tiie  law  of  gravity  had  been  diseo\'ered  at  Rome,  there 
woold  have  been  a  temple  built  to  the  goddess  of  gravity.  We  no 
longer  build  temples,  but  the  way  ui  which  some  natural  philosophers 
'«p«ak  of  grn^^ty  is  hardly  less  mythological.  If,  therefore,  faculty  is 
Bn  ambiguous  and  dangerous,  or  if  it  is  au  unpopular  word,  let  us  by 
all  means  discard  it.  lam  perfectly  willing  to  say  "potential  energy" 
instead,  and  therefore  to  define  the  subjective  side  of  religion  as  tiie_ 
potential  energy  which  enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite.  If  the 
English  language  allowed  it,  I  should  even  propose  to  replace  "faculty" 
by  die  Not-i/et,  aud  to  speak  of  the  Nol-yet  of  language  and  religion, 
instead  of  their  faculties  or  potential  energies."  Professor  Pfleiderer, 
to  whom  we  owe  some  excellent  contributions  to  the  science  of  religion, 
Dnda  fault  with  my  definition  because  it  admits  a  facuUaa  occulta.     In 

'  Iiuteiul  of  slaying  the  skin  over  again,  I  quote  the  following  words  of  Locke,  On 
UwlTadcratuidiiiB,  Book  li.  c.  21. 17:— "For  if  it  lie  raaaoimble  to  Buppoee  and  tali  of 
bcnHlM  M  distinct  beings,  that  can  act  (as  wo  do,  when  we  eay  the  will  ordcrB,  and  the 
*UliltKe),  it  IB  fit  that  we  Bhould  make  a  Bpeaking  tnj:altj,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and 
k&odBg  tacultj,  by  which  those  actions  axe  produced,  wldch  are  but  sereral  modes  of 
'"tioBj  Bd  well  as  we  moke  the  will  uid  understanding  to  be  fauultiss  bj  whicb  the 
I'^ou  of  ohooBiQg  and  pern'eiving  are  produce<l,  which  n,re  but  Ee'renU  modes  of  tbink- 
^i  nd  wo  may  aa  prcwerly  say,  that  it  ia  the  singing  fucultj  sings,  and  the  dancing 
wl^  dances,  lui  that  vie  will  chooses,  or  that  the  uiiderstandiiig  conceiTes  j  or,  as  is 
'ViV].  that  tbe  will  directs  the  understanding,  or  the  nnderstiindiii^  obeys,  or  obeys  not, 
JUviU]  it  Wing  altogether  OS  proper  and  iiit«l1i|{ible  to  say,  tbut  the powerot  speaking 
*•«»  dia  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  obeys,  or  disobeyH  the  power  of 
"I'tihg.  This  way  of  talking,  nef  ertheless,  has  prevailed,  anil,  as  S  guess,  produced 
P»st  eonhmon." 

"lu^em  Itialog  soUt«  einmal  recht  persifLirt  wcrden,  wie  die  Leute  von  einxelnen 
"•stoYtnaBgenreden,  n,  B,  Kant:  die  reinoVemllnftschmeicheltBich." — SrhltiermacluT, 
WtSiMiy,  vol.  i-  p.  122. 
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one  sense  I  accept  that  word,  viz.,  if  it  means  no  more  than  that  there  ill 
in  men,  both  individuallj  and  generally  (ontogenetically  and  phylo- 
genetically),  something  that  develops  into  perception,  conception,  and 
faith,  using  the  last  word  as  meaning  the  apprehension  of  the  Infinite. 
If  the  development  of  that  faculty  is  still  occult,  we  must  try  to  make 
it  less  so ;  but  this  applies,  not  only  to  the  faculty  of  faith,  but  like- 
wise to  the  faculties  of  sense  and  reason. 

The  Three  FanetlonB  of  Senee,  Beasoo,  and  Faith. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  objected  that  there  is  something  mysterioosin 
this  view  of  religion.  As  to  myself,  I  cannot  see  that  in  admitting^ 
besides  the  sensuous  and  rational,  a  third  function  of  the  conscious 
self,  for  apprehending  the  Infinite,  we  introduce  a  mysterious  element 
into  psychology.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of  all  religious  know* 
ledge  is  the  admission  of  beings  which  can  neither  be  apprehended  bj 
sense  nor  comprehended  by  reason.  Sense  and  reason,  therefore,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  facts  before  us.  If,  then,  we  openly  admit  a  third 
fonction  of  our  consciousness  for  the  apprehension  of  what  is  infinite, 
that  function  need  not  be  more  mysterious  than  those  of  sense  and 
reason.  Nothing  is  in  reality  more  mysterious  than  sensuous  percep- 
tion. It  is  the  real  mystery  of  all  mysteries.  Yet  we  have  accoB- 
tomed  ourselves  to  regard  it  as  the  most  natural  of  all  things.  Next 
comes  reason  which,  to  a  being  restricted  to  sensuous  perception, 
might  certainly  appear  very  mysterious  again,  and  which  even  by 
certain  philosophers  has  been  represented  as  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible. Yet  we  know  that  reason  is  only  a  development  of  sensuous 
perception,  possible  under  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  cor- 
respond to  what  we  call  the  potential  energy  or  faculty  of  reason* 
They  belong  to  one  and  the  same  conscious  self,  and  though  reason  is 
active  in  a  different  manner,  yet,  if  kept  under  proper  control,  reason 
works  in  perfect  harmony  with  sense.  The  same  applies  to  religion, 
in  its  subjective  sense  of  faith.  It  is,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  comply 
another  development  of  sensuous  perception,  quite  as  much  as  reason 
is;  it  is  possible  under  certain  conditions,  and  these  conditions  cor- 
respond to  what  we  call  the  potential  energy  of  faith.  Without  this 
third  potential  energy,  the  facts  which  are  before  us  in  religion,  both 
subjectively  and  objectively,  seem  to  me  inexplicable.  If  they  can  be 
explained  by  a  mere  appeal  to  sense  and  reason,  m  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  these  words,  let  it  be  done.  We  shall  then  have  a  rational 
religion,  or  an  intuitional  faith.  None  of  my  critics,  however,  has 
done  that  yet ;  few,  I  beUeve,  would  like  to  do  it. 

When  I  said  that  our  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  took  place  inde- 
pendent of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  and  reason,  I  used  these  two  words 
in  their  ordinary  acceptation.  K  it  is  true  that  sense  supplies  us  with 
finite  objects  only,  and  if  re€U9on  has  nothing  to  work  on  except  those 
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fiaito  objects,  then  onr  aBBumod  appreheneioii  of  anything  infinite 
jtonst  Btirel]^  be  indepeudent  of,  nay.  iu  spito  of  eenee  or  reason. 
Whether  tho  premisses  are  right  is  another  question,  which  we  shall 
ATe  to  discuBs  presently. 

The  ncanln«  ortlw  laflplle. 

,  Thirdly,  some  objections  have  been  rained  against  my  iwe  of 
B  term  Infinite,  as  applied  to  all  objects  of  religious  consciousneBs. 
\  chose  it  ae  the  least  objectionable  term  for  all  that  transcends  our 
iDses  and  our  reason,  taking  these  terms  in  their  ordinary  meaning. 
I  sensuous  knowledge,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  universally 
iAdmitted  to  be  finite,  finite  in  space  and  time,  finite  also  in  quantity 
Bod  quality;  and  as  our  conceptual  knowledge  is  based  entirely  on 
qor  sensuous  knowledge,  that  also  can  deal  with  finite  objects  only. 
Finite  being  then  the  most  general  quality  of  all  our  so-called  positive 
knowledge,  I  thought  infinite  preferable  to  invisible,  supra-sensuous, 
mpcrnatural,  absolute,  or  divine,  as  the  characteristic  qualification  of 
'  D  objects  of  that  largt;  class  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  what 
^e  call  rehgiou.  It  seemed  to  me  the  widest  term,  the  highest 
teralization ;  but  if  any  other  term  seems  preferable,  again  I  say, 
t  us  adopt  it  by  all  means. 

Only  let  tis  now  clearly  understand  what  we  mean  by  Infinite,  or 
my  other  term  that  may  seem  preferable. 

If  the  infinite  were,  as  certain  philosophers  suppose,  simply  a  nega- 
tive abstraction  (ein  wjalher  AlstractioHa-he^riff)  then,  no  doubt,  reason 
wuold  suffice  to  explain  how  we  came  to  be  possessed  of  it.  But 
abstraction  will  never  give  us  more  than  that  from  which  we  abstract. 
From  a  given  number  of  perceptions  we  can  abstract  the  concept  of  a 
giTen  multitude.  Infinite,  however,  is  not  contained  in  finite,  therefore 
we  may  do  what  we  like,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  abstract  the  infi- 
ll from  the  finite.  To  say,  as  many  do,  that  the  infinite  is  a  negative 
*biitt«ct  concept,  is  a  mere  playing  with  words.  W^e  may  form  a  nega- 
tive abstract  concept,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  serial  or  correlative 
''uiicepts,  but  not  otherwise.  Let  us  take  a  seiial  oonoept,  such  as 
liliie,then  not-blue  means  gi'een,  yellow,  red,  any  colour,  in  fact,  except 
blue.  Not-blue  means  simply  the  whole  concept  of  colour,  mt'niMblue. 
We  might  of  course  comprehend  sweet,  or  heavy,  or  crooked  by  the 
negative  concept  of  not-blue, — but  our  reason  does  not  admit  of  such 
pnoeedmgs. 

If  we  take  correlative  concepts,  such  as  crooked  and  straight,  then 
Dot-etraight  may  be  called  a  negative  concept,  but  it  is  in  reahty  quite 
w  positive  as  crooked,  not-straight  being  crooked,  not-crooked  being 
«™igLt. 

Now  let  OS  apply  this  to  Finite.  Finite,  we  are  told,  comprehends 
^Prylhing  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  connted  by  reason. 
^Wrefpre,  if  we  do  not  only  form  a  word  at  taudom,  by  adding  tlio 
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ordinaiy  negative  particle  to  Finite,  but  try  to  form  a  really  negative 
concept,  then  that  concept  of  Infinite  wonld  be  outside  the  concept  of 
Finite;  and  as  there  is  nothing  known  to  ns  outside  the  concept  of 
the  Finite,  the  concept  of  the  Infinite  would  simply  comprise  nothing. 
Infinite  therefore  cannot  be  treated  simply  as  a  negative  concept ;  if 
it  were  no  more  than  that,  it  would  be  a  word  formed  by  false  analogy, 
and  signify  nothing. 

C^aa  the  Finite  eonpreiieiid  the  Inflnltef 

All  the  objections  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  proceed  from 
friendly  writers.  They  are  amendments  of  my  own  definition  of 
reUgion,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  moving  of  the  previous  question. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  that  previous  question  also  has  been  moved. 
There  is  a  large  class,  not  only  of  philosophera  by  profession,  but  of 
independent  thinkers  in  all  classes  of  society,  who  look  upon  any 
attempt  at  defining  religion  as  perfectly  useless,  who  would  not  listen 
even  to  a  discussion  whether  one  religion  was  false  or  another  true, 
but  who  simply  deny  the  possibility  of  any  rehgion  whatsoever,  on  the 
ground  that  men  cannot  apprehend  what  is  infinite;  while  all  religions, 
however  they  may  differ  on  other  points,  agree  in  this,  that  their 
objects  transcend,  either  partially  or  entirely,  the  apprehensive  and 
comprehensive  powers  of  our  consciousness.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  what  is  now  called  positive  philosophy  takes  its  stand,  as  denying' 
the  possibility  of  religion,  and  challenging  all  who  admit  any  source 
of  knowledge,  except  sense  and  reason,  to  produce  their  credentialB. 

This  is  not  a  new  challenge,  nor  is  the  groimd  on  which  the  battle  has 
to  be  fought  new  ground.  It  is  the  old  battle-field  measured  out  long 
ftgo  by  Kant,  only  that  the  one  opening  which  was  still  left  in  his 
time,*  viz.,  the  absolute  certainty  of  moral  truth,  and  through  it  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  now  closed  up.  There  is  no 
escape  in  that  direction.  The  battle  between  those  who  believe  in 
something  wliich  transcends  our  senses  and  our  reason,  who  claim  for 
man  the  possession  of  a  faculty  or  potential  energy  for  apprehend- 
ing the  Infinite,  and  those  who  deny  it  on  purely  psychological 
grounds,  must  end  in  the  victoiy  of  one,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
other  party. 

*  One  of  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  uncertainty  of  the  foundation  on  which  Kint 
attempted  to  reconstruct  religion,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  was  Wyttenbach,  Opiis& 
ii.  p.  190 :  "  Non  consentaneus  sibi  est  (Eantius)  in  eo,  quod,  quum  categorias  k  priori 
intelligibiles  et  antiquiores  esse  expcrientia  statuit,  ab  his  nullum  progressum  ad  noTa 
intelligibilia  concedit.  .  .  .  Tum  quod  ilia  tria  placita, '  dci,  immortalitatis,  libertatig,'  ex 
metaphysica  ad  ethicam,  ex  theorotica  ratione  ad  practicam  relegat,  non  mode  hso  ipsa 
placita  labefactat,  ex  lucido  .  firmoque  intelligentise  fastigio  in  lubricam  et  .confiuam 
intern!  sensus  latebram  rejiciens,  scd  &^iAo<r^^»y  ag^t  et  ipsum  x>rimum  philoeophin  dB> 
cium  negligit.  .  .  .  Theoretica  dogmata  ex  practicoducuntur  contra  naturamphijo 
cujus  est  practica  ex  theoretico  ducere.  .  .  Ilia  tria  theoretica  dogmata  longe  dili 
et  minus  incerta  sunt,  quam  ille  sensus  moralis  dubius  et  controTersus  ....  novo 
habitu  imperatorio,  inaudito  nomine  imperativi  categorici  in  scenam  revocMtiis  et  pio-> 
ductus.  Nonne  hoc  est  Deum  ex  machina  inducere  ?  "  See  Prantl,  Sitzungsberichte  dlir 
philos.  philolog.  u.  historischen  Claase  der  E.  B.  Akademie  der  WisseniBchaften,  1877,  p.  28^» 
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Comlllkiiw  aceci>lr<t  on  both  ■Ides. 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  this  stniggle  for  life  or  death,  let  us 
.Inspect  ouce  more  the  battle-field,  ae  it  is  measured  out  for  us,  and 
■vey  what  ia  the  common  ground,  on  which  both  parties  have  agreed 
to  stand  or  to  fall.  What  is  granted  to  us  is  that  all  consciousness 
i>egiDS  with  sensuous  perception,  with  what  we  feel,  and  hear,  and 
ee.  This  gives  us  sensuous  knowledge.  What  is  likewise  granted 
B  that  out  of  this  we  construct  what  may  bo  called  conceptual  know- 
ledge, consisting  of  collective  and  abstract  concepts.  What  we  call 
Hog  consiBts  simply  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  percepts  and 
iCOncepts.  Conceptual  knowledge  differs  from  sensuous  knowledge, 
not  in  substance,  but  in  form  only.  As  far  as  the  material  is  cou- 
lemed,  nothing  exists  in  the  intellect  except  what  existed  before  in 
he  eenses.  The  organ  of  knowledge  is  throughout  the  same,  only 
4bAt  it  is  more  highly  developed  in  animals  that  have  five  senses,  than 
1  animals  that  have  hut  one  sense,  and  again  more  highly  developed 
1  man  who  counts  aud  forms  concepts,  than  in  all  other  animals  who 
ido  not. 

On  this  ground  and  with  these  weapons  we  are  to  fight.  With 
hem  we  are  told,  all  knowledge  has  been  gained,  the  whole  world 
loa  been  conqnered.  If  with  them  wo  can  fight  our  way  to  a  world 
beyond,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  we  are  asked  to  confess  that  all  that 
^ee  by  the  name  of  religion,  from  the  lowest  fetishism  to  the  moat 
^{ritual  and  exalted  faith,  ifi  a  delusion,  and  that  to  have  recognized 
jtbis  dftliwdon  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  our  age. 

I  accept  these  terms,  and  I  maintain  that  rehgion,  so  far  from  being 
mpossible,  is  inevitable,  if  only  we  are  left  in  possession  of  our  senses, 
neb  as  wc  really  find  them,  uot  such  as  they  have  been  defined  for 
Is.  Thus  the  issue  is  plain.  We  claim  no  special  gift,  no  special 
revelation.  The  only  gift  we  claim  is  perception,  the  only  revelation 
W&  claim  is  history,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  historical  evolution. 

For  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
ready  nmde  in  the  human  mind  from  the  very  befpnning  of  our  his- 
loiy.  There  are  even  now  millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  the 
Sreiy  word  would  be  uninteUigible.  All  that  we  maintain  is  that  the 
n  or  the  possibihty,  the  Not-yet  of  that  idea,  Ues  hidden  in  the 
'earliest  sensuous  preceptions,  and  that  as  reason  is  evolved  from  what 
Ja  finite,  so  faith  is  evolved  from  what,  from  the  very  beginning,  is 
iofinito,  in  the  perceptions  of  our  senseH. 

Poaitive  philosophy  imagines  that  all  that  is  supplied  to  us  through 
flie  Benses  ia  by  its  very  nature  finite,  that  whatever  transcends  the 
finite  is  a  mere  delnsion,  that  the  very  word  Infinite  is  a  mere  jingle, 
prodnoed  by  an  outward  joining  of  the  negative  particle  with  the 
w^jectjve  finite,  a  particle  which  has  a  peifect  right  with  serial,  or 
comilative  concepts,  but  which  is  utterly  out  of  place  with  an  abso- 
iuta  or  exclusive  concept,  such  as  finite.  If  the  senses  tell  us  that  oil 
VOL.  IXxn.  Q 
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is  finite,  and  if  reason  draws  all  her  capital  from  the  senses,  who  has  a 
right,  they  say,  to  speak  of  the  Infinite?  It  may  be  true  that  an 
essential  element  of  all  religious  knowledge  is  the  admission  of  beings 
which  cair  neither  be  apprehended  by  sense,  nor  comprehended  by 
reason,  which  are  in  fact  infinite,  and  not  finite.  But  instead  of 
admitting  a  third  faculty  or  potential  energy  in  order  to  account  for 
these  facts  of  religion,  positive  philosophers  would  invert  the  argu- 
ment, and  prove  that,  for  that  very  reason,  religion  has  no  real  roots 
in  our  consciousness,  that  it  is  a  mere  mirage  in  the  desert,  alluring 
the  weary  traveller  with  bright  visions,  and  leaving  him  to  despair, 
when  he  has  come  near  enough  to  where  the  springs  of  living  water 
seemed  to  flow. 

I  quite  agree  that  it  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  facts ;  we  must  be 
able  to  explain  them.     No  doubt,  it  is  important  that,  so  long  as 
we  know  man  in  possession  of  sense  and  reason,  we  also  find  him 
in  possession  of  religion.    But  not  even  the  eloquence  of  Cioero  has 
been  able  to  raise  this  fact  to  the  dignity  of  an  invulnerable  argument 
That  all  men  have  a  longing  for  the  gods  is  again  an  important  troth, 
but  not  even  the  genius  of  Homer  could  place  that  trulii  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt.    Who  has  not  wondered  at  those  simple  words  of 
Homer  (Od.  iii.  48),  n-an-cs  3^    Btlav  x^'riavtr'  SvOpitmoij  ''All  men  crave 
for  the  gods ;"  or,  as  we  might  render  it  still  more  literally  and  trothr 
fully,  '*  As  young  birds  ope  their  mouth  for  food,  all  men  crave  for 
the  gods"?    For  xp^tuv^  as  connected  with  x<u^«^»  meant  originally  to 
gape,  to  open  the  mouth,  then  to  crave,  to  desire.    But  even  that^ 
simple  statement  is  met  with  an  equally  simple  denial.    No,  it  is  not^ 
enough  to  show  that  man  has  always  transcended  the  limits  whiol^ 
sense    and    reason  seem  to   trace  for  him.     It  is  not  enough  to^ 
show  that,  even  in  the  lowest  fetish  worship,  the  fetish  is  not  onljr^ 
what  we  can  see,  or  hear,  or  touch,   but  something  else,  whielB. 
we  cannot  see,  or  hear,  or  touch.     It  is  not  enough  to  show  that^ 
in  the  worship  paid  to  the  objects  of  natiure,  the  mountains, 
and  rivers  are  not  simply  what  we  can  see,  but  something  else 
we  cannot  see ;  and  that  when  the  sky  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  invoked,  it  is  not  the  sun  or  the  moon  and  the  stars,  such 
they  appear  to  the  bodily  eye,  but  again  something  else  which 
not  be  seen,   that  forms  the  object  of  religious  belief.    The  rain  is 
visible ;  he  who  sends  the  rain  is  not.    The  thunder  is  heard,  the  stona 
is  felt;  but  he  who  thunders  and  rides  on  the  whirlwind  is  never 
seen  by  human  eye.    Even  if  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  sometimes 
seen,  the  Father  of  gods  and  men  is  not ;  and  he  who  in  the  oldesik 
Aryan  speech  was  called   Heaven-Father  (Dyaus   Pitar),  in  Greeic 
Zcv?  iranjp,  in  Latin  Jupiter,  was  no  more  an  object  of  sensuous  per-* 
ception  than  He  whom  we  call  our  Father  in  heaven. 

All  this  is  true,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  w»tol* 
this  important  development  of  religious  thought,  though  in  one  streaix^ 


nly,  namely,  in  India.  But  before  we  can  do  thia,  we  Lave  to  answer 
e  preliminary  and  more  abstract  qneetion,  Whence  conies  that 
mething  else,  which  neither  sense  nor  reason  can  supply  1  where  is 
e  rock  for  him  to  stand  ou,  who  decUnes  to  reet  on  anything  but  what 
called  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  to  trust  in  anything  but  thc 

Igitimate  deductions  derived  from  it  by  reason,  and  who  yet  main- 
his  belief  in  something  which  transcends  both  sense  and  reason? 
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First  ApprebcimhHi  of  llie  Inlnltc^ 
Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  the 
i,  and  that  out  of  that  material,  supplied  by  the  nenses,  reason 

I  up  it£  marvellous  structure;  and  let  us  likewise  admit  that, 
I  oU  the  materials  which  r^ison  uses  for  that  purpose  are  finite. 
B80II,  if  kept  witliin  proper  bounds,  can  never  supply  us  with  a 
ncept  of  the  Infinite. 

TlM  Inflnltcly  Br«*t. 

'The  first  question  we  ask — and  on  that  question  the  rest  of  our 
lliole  argument  turns — is  this:  "Are  all  the  materials  which  the  senses 
tpply,  finite,  and  finite  only  ? "  It  is  true  that  all  we  can  see.  and 
kI,  and  hear  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  it  is  only  by  appre- 
bnding  these  beginnings  and  ends  that  we  gain  sensuous  know- 
idge.  We  perceive  a  body  by  perceiving  its  outline ;  we  perceive 
,teen  in  large  intervals  between  blue  and  yellow ;  we  hear  the 
msical  note  D  between  where  C  ends  and  E  begins ;  and  so  with  all 
Iter  perceptions  of  the  SLnses.  Thia  is  true — true  at  least  for  all 
BHcttcal  purposes.     But  let  us  look  more  carefully.     When  our  eye 

i  apprehended  the  furthest  distance  which  it  can  reach,  with  or 
hithont  instruments,  the  limit  to  which  it  clings  is  always  fixed  on 
fee  one  side  by  the  finite,  but  on  the  other  side  by  what  to  the  eye  is 
ittfiMte.  Let  us  remember  that  we  have  accepted  the  terms  of  our 
opponents,  and  that  therefore  we  accept  man  as  simply  endowed  with 
Reason  may  come  in  hereafter,  and  have  something  to  say  as 
to  the  psychological  impossibihty  of  fixing  a  last  bonndarj'-line  to 
«pBce  and  time.  But  that  does  not  concern  ns  at  present.  We  have 
tcecpted  the  primitive  savage  with  nothing  but  bis  five  senses,  and  our 
'pmblem  ia  as  yet  purely  historical,  vi:^..  how  such  a  being  receives 
from  its  surroundings  the  first  impulse  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
'bflnite.  Of  such  a  being,  in  this  early  stage  of  intellectual  activity, 
■»e  hold  that  everything  of  which  his  senses  can  perceive  no  limit,  is 
lohim,  in  the  ftill  sense  of  the  word,  unlimited  or  infinite.  Man  seea, 
"6  Bees  to  a  certain  point ;  and  there  his  eyesight  breaks  down.     But 

Wctiy  where  his  sight  breaks  do^vn,  there  presses  upon  tiim,  M-hother 
Mlik«8  it  ornot,  the  perception  of  the  imlimited  or  the  infinite.  Icallthis 
pSMOre  perception,  seusnous  perception,  not  a  mere  conclusion,  for 
'*Wiont1iie  actnal  perception,  any  conclusion  would  be  illegitimate.  If  it 

II  too  hold  to  say  that  man  aetnallyBeestheinviBiblc,  letussay  that 
Q  2 
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he  suffers  from  the  invisible,  and  this  invisible  is  only  a  special  name 
for  the  Infinite. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  mere  distance  or  extension  is  concerned^  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  deny  that  the  eye,  by  the  very  same  act  by 
which  it  apprehends  the  finite,  apprehends  also  the  infinite.  The 
more  we  advance,  the  wider  no  doubt  grows  our  horizon ;  but  there 
never  is  or  can  be  to  our  senses  a  horizon  unless  as  standing  between 
the  visible  and  fijiite  on  one  side,  and  the  invisible  and  infinite  on  the 
other.  The  infinite,  therefore,  instead  of  being  merely  a  late  abstrao- 
tion,  is  really  imphed  in  the  earliest  manifestations  of  our  sensaous 
knowledge.  Theology  begins  with  anthropology.  We  must  begin 
with  a  man  Uving  on  high  mountains,  or  in  a  vast  plain,  or  on  a  coral 
island  without  hiUs  and  streams,  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  the  end- 
less expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  screened  above  by  the  unfathomable 
blue  of  the  sky ;  and  we  shall  then  understand  how,  from  the  images 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  senses,  some  idea  of  the  infinite  would 
arise  in  his  mind  earUer  even  than  the  concept  of  the  finite,  and 
would  form  the  omnipresent  background  of  the  faintly  dotted  pictare 
of  his  monotonous  life. 

The  InflaUely  SmalL 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  apprehend  the  Infinite  not  only  as  beyond, 
but  also  as  within  the  finite ;  not  only  as  beyond  all  measure  great, 
but  also  as  beyond  all  measure  small.  However  much  our  senses  may 
contract  the  points  of  their  tentacles,  they  can  never  touch  the 
smallest  objects.  There  is  always  a  beyond,  always  a  something 
smaller  still.  We  may,  if  we  like,  postulate  an  atom  in  its  original 
sense,  as  something  that  cannot  be  cut  asunder ;  our  senses, — and  we 
speak  of  them  only,  for  we  have  been  restricted  to  them  by  our 
opponents, — admit  of  no  real  atoms,  nor  of  imponderable  substances, 
or,  as  Robert  Mayer  called  these  last  gods  of  Greece,  ^^  immaterial 
matter."  In  apprehending  the  smallest  extension,  they  apprehend  a 
smaller  extension  still.  Between  the  centre  and  the  circumference, 
which  every  object  must  have  in  order  to  become  visible,  there  is 
always  a  radius ;  and  that  omnipresent  and  never  entirely  vanishing 
radius  gives  us  again  the  sensuous  impression  of  the  Infinite— of 
the  infinitely  small,  as  opposed  to  the  infinitely  great. 

And  what  appUes  to  space,  applies  equally  to  time,  apphes  equally 
to  quality  and  quantity. 

When  we  speak  of  colours  or  sounds,  we  seem  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses to  move  entirely  within  the  finite.    This  is  red,  this  is  green, 
this  is  violet.    This  is  C,  this  is  D,  this  is  £.    What  can  apparently  be 
more  finite,  more  definite?    But  let  us  look  more  closely.    Let  us  take 
the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  where  is  the  edge  of  an  eye 
sharp  enough  to  fix  itself  on  the  point  where  blue  ends  and  greon 
begins,  or  where  green  ends  and  yellow  begins  t     We  might  as  well 
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attempt  to  put  our  clumsy  fingers  on  the  point  where  one  millimetre 
ends  and  another  begins.    We  divide  colour  by  seven  rough  degrees. 
Even  those  seven  degrees  are  of  late  date  in  the  evolution  of  our 
BenBUOUB  knowledge.    In  common  Arabic,  as  Palgrave  tells  us,  the 
names  for  green,  black,  and  brown  are  constantly  confounded.    In 
the  Edda  the  rainbow  is  called  a  three-coloured  bridge.    Xenophanes 
says  that  what  people  call  Iris  is  a  cloud,  purple,  red,  and  yellow. 
Even  Aristotle  still  speaks  of  the  tricoloured  rainbow,  red,  yellow, 
and  green.    Blue,  which  seems  to  us  so  definite  a  colour,  was  worked 
out  of  the  infinity  of  colours  at  a  comparatively  late  time.    There  is 
hardly  a  book  now  in  which  we  do  not  read  of  the  blue  sky.    But  in 
the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda,*  so  full  of  the  dawn,  the  sun,  and  the 
fliky,  the  blue  sky  is  never  mentioned ;  in  the  ZendavestA  the  blue  sky 
18  never  mentioned;  in  Homer  the  blue  sky  is  never  mentioned ;  in 
the  Old,  and  even  in  the  New  Testament,  the  blue  sky  is  never  men- 
tioned.   In  the  Teutonic  languages  blue  comes  from  a  root  which 
originally  meant  bleak  and  black.    The  Romance  languages  found  no 
useful  word  for  blue  in  Latin,  and  borrowed  their  word  from  German. 
It  has  been  asked  whether  we  should  recognize  in  this  a  physio- 
logical development  of  our  senses,  or  only  a  gradual  increase  of  words 
capable  of  expressing  finer  distinctions  of  light.    No  one  is  likely  to 
contend  that  the  irritations  of  our  organs  of  sense,  which  produce 
eensation,  as  distinguished  from  perception,  were  different  thousands 
of  years  ago  from  what  they  are  now.      They  are  the  same  for  all 
men,  the  same  even  for  certain  animals,  for  we  know  that  there  are 
iiiBeets  which  react  very  strongly  against  differences  of  colour.    No, 
we  only  learn  here  again,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  that  conscious  per- 
ception is  impossible  without  language.    Who  would  contend  that 
oavages  who,  as  we  are  told,  cannot  count  beyond  three — that  is  to 
say,  who  have  no  numerals  beyond  three — do  not  receive  the  sensuous 
impression  of  four  wheels  of  a  cart  T    No,  in  this  evolution  of  con- 
scioufiness  of  colour  we  see  most  clearly  how  perception,  as  different 
firom  sensation,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  evolution  of  language, 
and  how  slowly  every  definite  concept  is  gained  out  of  an  infinitude 
of  indistinct  perceptions.   Demokritos  knew  of  four  colours,  viz.,  black 
and  white  (which  he  regarded  as  colours),  red  and  yellow.   Are  we  to 
say  that  he  did  not  see  the  blue  of  the  sky  because  he  never  called  it 
bhe,  but  only  dark  or  bright  ?     In  China  the  number  of  colours  was 
originally  five.    That  number  was  increased  with  the  increase  of  their 
power  of  distinguishing  and  of  expressing  their  distinctions  in  words ; 
but  though  we  distinguish  more  and  more,  the  variety  of  colours 
always  stands  before  us  as  a  real  infinite,  to  be  measured,  it  may  be, 
bynulUons  of  ethereal  vibrations  in  one  second,  but  immeasurable  and 
bdiviable  even  to  the  keenest  eye. 

*  See  a  yery  zemarkable  pai>er  by  L.  Gteig^  in  his  Yortr&ge   zor  Entwickelongs- 
fAJAta  der  Ifmiselihcrit,  1871,  p.  46. 
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What  applies  to  colour  applies  to  sounds.  Our  ear  begins  to  appre* 
hend  tone  when  there  are  thirty  vibrations  in  one  second ;  it  ceases 
to  apprehend  tone  when  there  are  four  thousand  yibrations  in  one 
second.  It  is  the  weakness  of  our  ears  which  determines  these  limitB; 
but  there  is  beyond  those  limits  an  infinite  possibility  of  tone,  though 
to  our  ears  it  is  mere  noise.  Though  we  can  distinguish  tones  and 
semitones,  there  are  many  smaller  divisions  which  baffle  our  percep- 
tion, and  make  us  feel,  as  many  other  things,  the  limited  power  of  our 
senses  before  the  imlimited  wealth  of  the  universe,  which  we  try  slowly 
to  divide,  to  fix,  and  to  comprehend. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  I  fear 
I  shall  be, — as  if  I  held  the  opinion  that  the  religion  of  the  lowest 
savages  begins  with  the  barren  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  with 
nothing  else.  As  no  concept  is  possible  without  a  name,  I  shall 
probably  be  asked  to  produce  from  the  dictionaries  of  Yeddas  and 
Papuas  any  word  to  express  the  Infinite ;  and  the  absence  of  such  a 
word,  even  among  more  highly  civilized  races,  will  be  considered  a 
sufficient  answer  to  my  theory. 

Let  me,  therefore,  say  once  more  that  I  entirely  reject  such  an  opinion* 
I  am  acting  at  present  on  the  defensive  only ;  I  am  simply  dealing 
with  the  preUminary  objections  of  those  philosophers  who  look  upon 
reUgion  as  outside  the  pale  of  philosophy,  and  who  maintain  that 
they  have  proved  once  for  all  that  the  Infinite  can  never  become 
an  object  of  our  consciousness,  because  our  senses,  which  form  the 
only  avenue  to  the  whole  domain  of  our  human  consciousness,  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  Infinite.  It  is  in  answer  to  that  powerful 
school  of  philosophy,  which  on  that  one  point  has  made  converts  even 
amongst  the  most  orthodox  defenders  of  the  faith,  that  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out,  at  the  very  outset,  that  their  facts  are  no  facts, 
but  that  the  Infinite  was  present  from  the  very  beginning  in  all  finite 
perceptions,  just  as  the  blue  colour  was,  though  we  find  no  name  for 
it  in  the  dictionaries  of  Veddas  and  Papuas.  The  sky  was  blue  in 
the  days  of  the  Yedic  poets,  of  the  Zoroastrian  worshippers,  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  Homeric  singers;  but  though  they  saw  it,  they 
knew  it  not:  they  had  no  name  for  that  which  is  the  sky's  own 
pecuhar  tint,  the  sky-blue,  the  cceruUum.  We  know  it,  for  we  have 
a  name  for  it.  We  know  it,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
we  can  count  the  miUions  of  vibrations  that  make  up  what  we  now 
call  the  blue  of  the  sky.  We  know  it  quantitatively,  but  not 
quaUtatively.  Nay,  to  most  of  us  it  is,  and  it  always  will  be,  nothinf^ 
but  visible  darkness,  half  veiling  and  half  revealing  the  infinite  bright- 
ness bovond. 

I  entirely  agree  with  my  adversaries  that,  if  the  Infinite  had  nofc 
from  tlie  very  first  been  present  in  our  sensuous  perceptions,  such  a^ 
word  as  Infinite  would  convey  no  meaning :  it  would  be  a  sound,  an^ 
nothing  else.     But  for  that  very  reason  I  felt  it  incimibent  upon 
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to  show  how  the  preBentiment  of  the  Infinite  rests  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  Finite,  and  has  its  real  roots  in  the  real,  though  not  yet  fully 
apprehoaded  presence  of  the  Infinite  in.  all  our  sensuous  perceptions 
of  the  Finite.  This  presentiment  or  incipient  apprehension  of  the 
Lofinite  passes  through  endless  phases  and  assumes  endless  names.  I 
might  have  traced  it  in  the  wonderment  with  which  the  Polynesian 
sailor  dwells  on  the  endless  expanse  of  the  sea,  in  the  jubilant  outburst 
with  which  the  Aryan  diepherd  greets  the  effulgence  of  the  dawn,  or 
in  the  breathless  silence  of  the  soHtary  traveller  in  the  desert  when  the 
last  ray  of  the  sun  departs,  fascinating  his  weary  eyes,  and  drawing  his 
dreamy  thoughts  to  another  world.  Through  all  these  sentiments 
and  presentiments  there  vibrates  the  same  chord  in  a  thousand 
tennons,  and  if  we  will  but  listen  attentively  we  can  still  perceive  its 
dd  familiar  ring  even  in  such  hi^  harmonics  as  Wordsworth's 

"  obstmate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  oatward  uiings. 
Fallings  from  us,  Yaniahings ; 
Blank  misgiving^  of  a  Creature 
Moring  alwut  in  worlds  not  realized." 

Ko  finite  nithont  an  Inllnlle. 

What  I  hold  is  that  with  every  finite  perception  there  is  a  con- 
comitant perception,  or,  if  that  word  should  seem  too  strong,  a  con- 
comitant sentiment  or  presentiment  of  the  infinite,  that  from  the 
v^eiy  first  act  of  touch,  or  hearing,  or  sight,  we  are  brought  in  contact, 
not  only  with  a  visible,  but  also  at  the  same  time  with  an  invisible 
Universe.    Those  therefore  who  deny  the  possibility  or  the  legitimacy 
of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  in  our  human  consciousness,  must  meet  us 
here  on  their  own  ground.    All  our  knowledge,  they  say,  must  begin 
^th  the  senses.    Yes,  we  say,  and  it  is  the  senses  which  give  us  the 
first  intimation  of  the  Infinite.     What  grows  afterwards  out  of  this 
uitimation  supplies  materials  both  to  the  psychologist  and  to  the 
hiatorian  of  religion.     To  the  historian  of  religion  this  indisputable 
sentiment  of  the  Infinite  is  the  first  pre-historic  impulse  to  all  religion. 
I   do  not  say  that  in  the  first  dark  pressure  of  the  Infinite  upon  us, 
^e  have  all  at  once  the  full  and  lucid  consciousness  of  that  highest 
of  all  concepts :  I  mean  the  very  opposite.    I  simply  say  we  have  in 
^  a  germ,  and  a  living  germ,  we  have  in  it  that  without  which  no 
^ligion  would  have  been  possible,  we  have  in  it  that  which  is  at 
^e  root  of  the  whole  historical  development  of  human  faith.     We 
^Te  been   told  again  and  again  a  finite  mind   cannot  grasp  the 
Ii^fimte,  and  that  therefore  we    ought  to  take  our  Bible  and  our 
^Tayer-book,  and  rest  there  and  be  thankful.    This  would  indeed  be 
^^king  a  despairing  view  both    of  ourselves  and  of  our  Bible  and 
Stayer-book.    No,  let  us  only  see  and  judge  for  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
fii^d  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  history,  and  from  the  first  dawn 
^  our  own  individual  consciousness,  we  have  always  been  face  to 
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.   .rror  in  all  the  names  that  man  has 

.  .  !  :iu'  histoiy  of  error  is  full  of  useful 

.  ^    .  i;^v  it  is  possible  for  man  to  gain  a  pre- 

;  i  :he  Finite,  we  shall  watch  him  looking 

:...:>.  trees,  and   rivers,   in  the  storm   and 

_•.-'  s^un,  in  the  sky  and  what  is  beyond  the 

^■.•.  :o  comprehend  it,  calling  it  thunderer, 

rLo  thunderbolt,  giver  of  rain,  bestower  of 

a  time,  speaking  of  it   as  maker,  ruler, 

:* :   "irhor,  lord  of  lords,  god  of  gods,  cause  of 

,  ..iuown,  the  Unknowable.     All  tliis  we  shall 

.  ..  .w^lution  of  religious  thought,  preserved  to 

..     -:  of  India.     There  are  manv  other  historical 

.  ;:-!rios,  each  leading  to  its  own  goal.     Nothing 

...       /.au  the  evolution  of  the   consciousness  of  the 

rr.vnig  Arj'an,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  races. 

■  .:;  tii'st  revealed  itself,  as  to  the  Vedic  poet*;,  in 

-.;.     Others  were  startled  bv  its  presence  in  the 

•.,Mrts.     There  were  whole  tribes  to  whom  the 

:!ie  Infinite  caine  from  tlie  l»irth  of  a  child,  or 

.1  iVioiul ;  and  wlioso  idea  of  beings  more  than 

:    v'.ii  tlie  memory  of  those  whom  they  liad  loved 
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^y^jgtou  had  its  own  growth,   each  nation  followed  its  own 

^Ugh  tho  wilderness.     If  these  lectures  continue,  as  I  hope 
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they  may,  other  and  better  analysts  of  the  human  mind  will  hereafter 
disentangle  and  lay  before  you  the  manifold  fibres  that  enter  into  the 
web  of  the  earliest  religious  thoughts  of  man ;  other  and  more  experi- 
enced guides  will  hereafter  lead  you  through  the  valleys  and  deserts 
which  were  crossed  by  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians, 
ihe  Babylonians,  or  the  Jews,  the  Chinese,  it  may  be,  or  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  Celts,  the  Slavs,  and  Germans,  nay  by  savage  and 
hardly  human  races,  in  their  search  after  the  Infinite,  that  Infinite 
which  surrounded  them,  as  it  surrounds  us,  on  every  side,  and  which 
ihey  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  grasp  and  to  comprehend. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  race  only,  the  ancient  Aryans  of  India, 
in  many  respects  the  most  wondeiful  race  that  ever  Uved  on  earth. 
The  growth  of  their  reUgion  is  very  different  from  the  growth  of  other 
religions ;  but  though  each  reUgion  has  its  own  peculiar  growth,  the 
seed  from  which  they  spring  is  everywhere  the  same.  That  seed  is 
the  perception  of  the  Infimte,  from  which  no  one  can  escape,  who 
does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.  From  the  first  flutter  of  human  con- 
sciousness, that  perception  underlies  all  the  other  perceptions  of  our 
senses,  all  our  imaginings,  all  our  concepts,  and  every  argument  of 
OUT  reason.  It  may  be  buried  for  a  time  beneath  the  fragments  of 
our  finite  knowledge,  but  it  is  always  there,  and,  if  we  dig  but  deep 
enough,  we  shall  always  find  that  buried  seed,  as  supplying  the  Uving 
sap  to  the  fibres  and  feeders  of  all  true  reUgion. 

For  many  reasons  I  could  have  wished  that  some  English  student, 
who  in  so  many  respects  would  have  been  far  better  qualified  than  I  am, 
should  have  been  chosen  to  inaugurate  these  lectures.  There  was  no 
dearth  of  them,  there  was  rather,  I  should  say,  an  embarras  de  richesse. 
How  ably  would  a  psychological  analysis  of  reUgion  have  been 
treated  by  the  experienced  hands  of  Dr.  Martineau  or  Dr.  Caird  f 
If  for  the  first  course  of  these  Hibbert  Lectures  you  had  chosen 
Egypt  and  its  ancient  reUgion,  you  had  such  men  as  Birch,  or  Le  Page 
Senouf ;  for  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  you  had  Rawlinson  or  Sayce;  for 
Palestine,  Stanley  or  Cheyne ;  for  China,  Legge  or  Douglas ;  for 
Greece,  Gladstone,  or  Jowett,  or  Mahaffy ;  for  Rome,  Munro  or  Seely ; 
for  the  Celtic  races,  Rh^s ;  for  the  Slavonic  races,  Ralston ;  for  the 
Teutonic  races,  Skeat  or  Sweet ;  for  savage  tribes  in  general,  Tylor 
or  Lubbock.  If  after  considerable  hesitation  I  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  deUver  the  first  course  of  these  lectures,  it  was  because 
1  felt  convinced  that  the  ancient  Uterature  of  India,  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  as  by  a  miracle,  gives  us  opportunities  for  a  study  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  reUgion  such  aa  we  find  nowhere  else ;  and, 
1  may  add,  because  I  know  from  past  experience,  how  great  indul- 
^nce  is  shown  by  an  English  audience  to  one  who,  however  badly  he 
may  say  it,  says  aU  he  has  to  say,  without  fear,  and,  as  much  as  may 
"bci  without  offence. 

F.  Max  MiIller. 


FRANCE  BEFORE  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION. 


II.— The  State  op  Paris. 


I. 

IT  is  iu  fact  at  the  centre  that  the  convulsive  diocks  are  greatest. 
Nothing  is  wanting  there  to  aggravate  revolt,  neither  sharpest 
provocations  nor  larger  numbers  to  take  part  in  it.  All  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris  supply  it  with  recruits;  nowhere  are  there  so  many 
poor,  6tar^'ing,  and  discontented.  Everywhere  pillage  of  grain — At 
Orleans,  Closne,  Rambouillet,  Jouy,  Pont-Saint-Maxence,  Bray-sur- 
Seine,  Sens,  Nangis.*  Wlieat  is  so  dear  at  Meudon  that  those  who 
buy  it  are  ordered  to  buy  at  the  same  time  an  equal  quantity  of  barley. 
At  Viroflay  thirty  women  with  a  rear-guard  of  men  stop  on  the  high 
road  waggons  that  they  suppose  to  be  laden  with  com.  At  MontUidry, 
seven  brigades  of  the  mounted  poUce  are  dispersed  by  sticks  and  stones; 
an  enormous  crowd,  eight  thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  provided 
with  sacks,  swoop  upon  the  corn  exposed  for  sale,  insist  on  having  for 
twenty-four  francs  what  is  worth  forty,  lay  ^'iolent  hands  on  one-half 
and  cany  it  off  without  any  pajTnent  whatever.  "  The  mounted  police 
are  disheartened,"  writes  the  Sub-delegate ; "  the  people's  deteimioation 
is  wonderful ;  I  am  terrified  at  what  I  have  seen  and  heard."  Since  the 
13th  July,  1788,  the  day  of  the  hailstorm,  *'  despair"  has  seized  on  the 
peasants;  however  great  the  goodwill  of  the  proprietor,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  help  them ;  *'  there  is  no  atelier  de  travaux  ;t  nobles 
and  tradespeople,  obUged  as  they  are  to  remit  rents  and  sources  of 
income,  cannot  give  work."  Thus  the  famished  people  are  ahnost 
ready  to  risk  life  *^for  life's  sake,"  and  boldly  and  openly  seek  viDtuals 

*  ArchiTes  Xationales,  H,  1453 :  Lettre  de  M.  Miron,  Lieutenant  de  Police,  S6  Avrfl; 
de  K.  Joly  de  Fleuiy,  Procuieur-g^neral,  29  Mai ;  de  MM.  Marchais  et  BerUuer,  IS  at 
27  Arril,  23  Mars,  5  A  vril,  5  Mai.  Arthur  Young,  10th  and  29th  June.  ArchiTee  Kationaleey 
H,  1463 :  Lettre  du  Subd^l^u^,  14  ATril. 

t  Archives  Rationales,  H,  14^:  Lettre  du  Subdcl^c  Gobert,  17Marai  del'Ofioiar 
de  Mareohaussve,  15  Juin, — "  Lee  12,  13, 14,  15,  IC  Mars,  lee  habitants  de  ConllMM  m 
8<mt  g^eralement  revolt^  oontre  le  lapin." 
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wlierev^  they  are  to  be  found.    At  Conflans-Sainte-Honorie,  Eragny, 
Neaville,  and  Chenevi^res,  at  Cergy,  Pontoise,  risle-Adam,  Prede,  and 
Beanmont,  men,  women,  children,  the  whole  pariah,  are  scouring  the 
country,  setting  traps,  and  stopping  up  burrows.    ^^  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  Government,  informed  of  the  harm  done  to  cultivators  by  game, 
has  permitted  it  to  be  destroyed.  And  really  the  hares  used  to  eat  up 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  harvest."  At  first  nine  of  this  new  kind  of  poachers 
were  arrested,  but  soon   released,  ^'on  accoimt  of  circumstances;" 
'whereupon  for  two  months  there  is  a  wholesale  massacre  on  the.  pro- 
perty of  the  Prince  de  Gonti  and  the  ambassador  Mercy  d'Argenteau ; 
and  in  default  of  bread,  rabbits  are  eaten.    By  a  natural  sequence 
men  proceed  to  attack  not  only  the  abuses  of  property,  but  property 
itself.   Near  Saint  Denis  the  abbey  woods  are  devastated ;  ^^ihe  farmers 
ronnd  about  carry  off  loads  requiring  four  or  five  horses  to  draw  them ;" 
the  villagers  of  Ville  Parisis,  Tremblay,  Vert-Galant,  Villepinte,  publicly 
selling  them,  and  threatening  to  knock  the  keepers  on  the  head.    On 
the   15th  of  Jime,  the  havoc  is  already  estimated  at  60,000  livres.    It 
makes  Httle  difference  that  the  proprietor  should  have  been  beneficent, 
as,  for  instance,  M.  de  Talaru,*  who  fed  the  poor  last  winter,  on  his 
property  at  Issy.    The  peasants  destroyed  the  dam  that  carried  the 
"water  to  the  mill  on  his  manor.   When  condemned  by  Parliament  to 
restore  it,  they  declared  not  only  that  they  would  not,  but  that  if 
M.  de  Talaru  did,  they  would  gather,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
"well-armed  men,  and  demolish  it  a  second  time. 

For  the  most  compromised  class  Paris  is  the  nearest  refage ;  to  the 
poorest  and  most  exasperated  a  nomadic  way  of  life  is  opened  out. 
Sands  collect  around  the  capital,  as  in  countries  where  civilization 
lias  hardly  begun  or  has  ceased  to  be.  During  the  first  weeks  of 
May,t  near  Yillejuif,  there  is  a  band  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  vaga- 
bonds, who  seek  to  break  open  BicStre  and  approach  St.  Cloud.  They 
^ther  from  thirty,  forty,  sixty  leagues  roimd,  from  Champagne,  Lor- 
xmine,  from  the  whole  area  of  country  devastated  by  the  bail.  All  this 
mass  floats  about  Paris,  is  engulfed  therein  as  in  a  sewer,  poor  and 
criminals  together,  some  to  find  work,  others  to  beg,  to  prowl  under  the 
morbid  influence  of  hunger  and  of  the  rumours  that  arise  in  the  streets. 
During  the  last  days  of  April,t  the  ofiicials  notice  that  ''  an  alarming 
number  of  ill*clothed,  sinister-looking  men  pass  the  barriers."  As  soon 
as  May  begins,  it  is  observable  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  crowd 
las  cLigfdTthere  mixes  with  it  « a  q^ntity  of  stiBngers,  from  aU 
countries,  mostly  in  rags,  armed  with  great  sticks,  whose  very  look 

*  Montjoie,  2*  paitie  ch.  xzi.  p.  14  (1^  seniaine  de  Juin).  Montjoie  is  a  party  man, 
Imt  lie  gives  dates  and  writes  with  precision,  and  his  testimony,  when  moreover  it  is 
confinned,  deecnves  to  be  received. 

t  Montjoie  V  partie,  92, 101.  Archiyes  Nationales,  H,  1453 :  Lettre  de  TOfficier  de 
Hartf chatustfe  de  otednt  Denis : — "  A  number  of  workm^i  arriye  daily  from  Lorraine  as  weU 
nM  ChMirpsgne^"  which  will  increase  the  scarcity. 

t  De  Be^nval :  M^moiree,  i.  353.  Cf .  T  Ancien  B^gime,  p.  509.  Marmontel,  ii.  252, 
«t  sniyants.    De  Ferri^ree,  i.  407. 
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announces  everything  that  is  most  to  be  feareoL"  Even  before  thw 
final  rush  the  sinks  of  vice  and  misery  were  foil  and  overflcwing. 
Think  of  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  Paris,  of  the  multi- 
tude of  workmen  brought  thither  by  demolitions  and  recent  buildings, 
of  all  the  handicraftsmen  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress  by  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  the  raising  of  town-dues,  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  the  deamess  of  bread.  Recollect  that,  in  1786,  **  two 
hundred  thousand  individuals  had  been  counted  not  possessing  abso- 
lute property  to  the  value  of  50  crowns ;''  that  from  time  immemorial 
they  have  been  at  war  with  the  city  watch ;  that  in  1789  there  are 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  poor  in  the  capital ;  that  it  has  been 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  them  work,  to  establish  national  work-* 
shops;  that  '^twelve  thousand  men  are  kept  uselessly  employed  in 
digging  for  the  Montmartre  mound,  and  paid  20  sous  a  day ;  that  the 
ports  and  quays  are  thronged  with  such ;  that  the  Hotel  do  Ville  is 
invested ;  that  around  the  Palais  they  seem  to  scoff  at  the  inaction  of 
disarmed  justice ;"  that  day  by  day  they  embitter  and  excite  themselves 
at  the  bakers'  doors,  where,  after  long  waiting,  they  are  not  sure  to 
obtain  bread,— and  you  feel  at  once  with  what  force  and  fury  they  will 
burst  upon  whatever  obstacle  is  pointed  out  to  them. 


n. 

And  this  obstacle  has  now  been  pointed  out  for  two  years  past :  it 
is  the  ministry,  the  court,  the  government,  the  ancien  rSgime.  Whoso- 
ever protests  against  these,  and  in  favour  of  the  people,  is  sure  to  be 
followed  as  far  and  further  than  he  cares  to  go.  So  soon  as  in  any 
large  town  a  parliament  refuses  to  register  a  fiscal  edict,  it  finds  a 
rabble  at  its  service.  On  the  7th  of  June,  at  Grenoble,  tiles  are  rained 
down  on  the  soldiers,  and  military  force  is  powerless.  At  Bennes,  to 
subdue  the  town  in  revolt,  an  army  has  been  required,  a  perma- 
nent camp,  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  a  marshal  of  France.*  The  following  year,  when  the 
parliaments  incline  to  the  side  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  riot  recom- 
mences, this  time  against  the  parliaments.  In  February,  1789,  at 
Besan9on  and  Aix,  the  magistrates  are  insulted,  pursued  in  the  streets^ 
attacked  in  their  courts,  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  or  to  take 
flight.  If  such  be  the  popular  feeUng  in  the  provincial  capitals^ 
what,  then,  must  it  be  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  I  To  begin  with, 
in  August,  1788,  after  the  dismissal  of  Brienne  and  Lamoignon,  the 
crowd,  assembled  on  the  Place  Dauphine,  constituted  itself  a  tribunal, 
burned  the  two  ministers  in  effigy,  dispersed  the  city  watch,  resisted 
the  troops ;  in  short,  so  bloody  a  riot  had  not  been  seen  for  a  centuiy. 
Two  days  later  it  breaks  out  anew,  the  people  marshal  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  hotels  of  the  two  ministers,  and 

*  Arthur  Toting,  Ist  September,  178S. 
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to  tliat  of  Dubois,  lieutenant  of  police.  Plainly  a  new  leaven  has  en- 
tered into  the  rude  and  ignorant  mans,  and  new  ideas  are  taking  effect. 
Th*Be  have  been  for  a  long  time  Ulteiing  insensibly  from  stratum  to 
stratum,  and  after  gaining  the  aristocracy,  the  whole  literary  section 
of  the  middle  class,  the  lawyeiB,  the  schools,  and  all  the  youth  of  the 
country,  they  have  insinuated  tliemselves,  drop  by  drop,  and  through 
a  thousand  fissures,  into  the  class  that  lives  by  manual  labour.  The 
great  nobles,  during  their  toilet,  liave  laughed  at  Christianity  and 
ftffinned  the  rights  of  man  in  presence  of  their  valets,  hair-dressers, 
tradesmen,  and  all  their  antechamber  frequenters.  Men  of  letters, 
advocates,  attomeyn,  have  rept-ated  the  same  diatribes  and  thftoriea  in 
more  caustic  tones  at  cafes,  restaumnts,  promenades,  and  public  places. 
They  have  spoken  in  presence  of  the  people,  as  though  the  people  were 
not  there,  and  of  all  this  carelessly  outpoured  eloquence  some  splasbes 
have  reached  the  bi-aina  of  the  artisan,  the  publican,  the  porter,  the 
old-clothes  dealer,  and  the  soldiLT. 

This  is  why  a  year  sufSces  to  change  th(jir  vague  discontent  into 
political  passion.  After  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  wheu  the  King  con- 
vokes the  Statee-Gcneral  and  asks  everj'  one  his  opinion,  both  current 
talk  and  the  press  change  their  tone;"  instead  of  general  and  specu- 
lative con^■ersatiou  we  now  have  preaching  with  a  ^Hew  to  practice, — 
preaching,  startling,  profound,  intimate,  vibrating,  and  piercing  as 
a  clarion's  call.  Revolutionary  pamphlets  crowd  one  on  the  other: 
"  Qu'est-co  que  le  Tiers  ? "  by  Sieyes ;  "  Mdmoire  pour  le  Peuple 
Fran<;«ie,"  by  Cerutti ;  "  Co nsid^' rations  sur  Ics  intercts  du  Tier8-(5tat," 
by  Rabaut  Saint-Eticnne ;  "  Ma  Petition,"  by  Target ;  "  Les  Droits  dee 
Etats-g^n^'ranx,"  by  M.  d'Entraigues ;  a  little  later  "  La  France  libre," 
by  Caniille  Desmoulins ;  and  many  others,  by  hundreds  and  thousands,t 
all  repeated  and  amplified  in  the  electoral  assembUes  where  the  new 
citiiiens  come  to  declaim  and  heat  tbemsclvce  further.J  The  unani- 
mons  umversal  daily  clamour  rolls  on  from  echo  to  echo,  into  the 
barracks,  faubourgs,  markets,  workshops,  and  garrets.  In  February, 
1789,  Necker  admits  "  that  there  is  no  longer  any  obedience  anywhere, 
and  that  one  is  not  even  sure  of  the  troops."  In  May  tlie  fishwomen, 
and  next  the  fmitsellere  of  the  Halle,  come  to  recommend  the  interests 
of  the  people  to  the  electors,  and  to  sing  couplets  in  honour  of  the 
ITiird  Estate.  In  June  the  pamphlets  are  in  every  hand,  "  the  very 
lackeys  devour  them  at  the  doors  of  hotels."  In  July,  as  the  Kiug  was 
mgning  an  order,  a  patriotic  valet  takes  alarm  and  reads  over  his 
shoulder.  There  must  be  no  illusion  ;  it  is  not  only  the  middle  class 
that  takes  part  against  legal  authorities  and  established  order;  itiathe 
whole  mass  of  the  people— tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  servants,  artisans 

^^^^5  in  the  Bibliothique  NutiotiiLle  tbe  very  long  catalogue  of  tluxra  that  have 


hXYI.,  Z»3.    De  BeiauvH], 


(0  et  10  Uoi).      D'Heiecquw :  Bouvenirs  d'm 
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of  every  kind  and  degree ;  and  below  the  people,  the  populace— vaga- 
bonds, street-walkers,  beggars — all  the  multitude  that  hitherto,  bowed 
down  beneath  cmxiety  about  its  daily  bread,  had  never  raised  its  eyes 
to  contemplate  the  great  social  structure  of  which  it  forms  the  lowest 
base,  and  the  whole  weight  of  which  it  bears. 


m. 

All  at  once  it  moves,  and  the  superimposed  edifice  totters.  It  is 
the  movement  of  a  brute  creature,  exasperated  by  want  and  maddened 
by  suspicion.  Was  it  goaded  from  below  by  hired  and  hidden  hands? 
Contemporaries  are  persuaded  of  this,*  and  the  thing  is  probable.  But 
tlie  noise  going  on  aroimd  the  suffering  brute  creature  is  enough  to 
make  it  restless  and  to  explain  its  start.  The  21st  April  electoral 
assemblies  have  begun  in  Paris ;  they  are  held  in  every  quariier^  for 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  general  electoral  body.  Every  day 
for  about  a  month,  files  of  electors  pass  through  the  streets.  Those 
of  the  first  degree  continue  assembled  after  naming  those  of  the 
second.  The  nation  must  needs  watch  her  mandatories  and  maintain 
her  imprescriptible  rights;  if  she  ha«  delegated  their  exercise,  she 
retains  their  possession  and  reserves  the  right  to  intervene  at  pleasure. 
Such  a  claim  rapidly  gains  ground,  and  after  the  tiers-^tat  of  assem- 
bliei^  the  tiers-^tat  of  the  street  assert  it.  Nothing  more  natural  than 
the  desire  to  lead  one's  leaders.  At  the  first  dissatisfaction  hands  are 
laid  on  such  as  resist,  and  they  have  to  move  on  at  a  nod.  On  Satur- 
day, the  25th  of  April,t  there  is  a  rumour  that  R^veillon,  an  elector, 
manufacturer  of  painted  papers  in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  and  Com- 
missary Lerat,  have  "spoken  ill'*  in  the  electoral  assembly  of  Sainte- 
Marguerite.  Hl-speaking  must  mean  speaking  ill  of  the  people.  What 
was  it  that  R<5veillon  said?  No  one  knows ;  but  popular  imagination, 
with  its  terrible  power  of  invention  and  precision,  instantly  concocts 
or  accepts  a  murderous  phrase.  He  has  said  that  '^  a  workman  having 
a  wife  and  children  may  live  on  fifteen  sous  a  day."  "  He  is  a  traitor ; 
let  us  run  to  his  house  and  bum  and  kill."  Observe  that  the  report  is 
falsest — that  R^veillon  gives  twenty-five  sous  per  day  to  his  lowest 
workman, — that  he  supports  three  hundred  and  fifty, — ^that  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  in  spite  of  his  work  standing  still,  he  kept  them  all  on  at 
the  same  wages, — ^that  he  was  himself  formerly  a  workman,  has  medals 
for  his  inventions,  is  benevolent,  and  respected  by  all  respectable 

*  Marmontel,  ii.  249.  Montjoie,  l'*  partie,  p.  92.  De  Bezenval>  i.  887 :  "These'tpies 
added  that  people  were -Been  exciting  tumult  and  even  distributing  money." 

t  Archives  Nationales,  Y,  11,441 :  Interrogatoire  de  TAbM  I&y,  6  MaL  Y,  11,033 : 
Interrogatoire  (28  Avril  et  4  Mai)  des  vingt-trois  blesses  port^  k  I'Hdtel  Dieu.  These 
two  documents  give  the  true  character  of  the  disturbance,  and  to  them  we  may  add 
the  sarratiYe  of  M.  de  Bezenval,  who  at  that  time,  tog^ether  with  M.  da  ChAtelet, 
held  the  command.  Almost  all  other  accounts  are  amplified  or  distorted  by  ptfty 
spirit. 

}  De  Ferri^res,  t.  iii.,  note  A  (Ezpos^  Justififiatif,  par  B^reillon). 
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<pe<^Ie.  No  matter  1  Bands  of  vagabonds  and  "strangers  "  who  have 
JBBt  entered  the  barriers  cannot  attend  to  such  niceties  as  these;  and 
day4aboureT8,  carters,  cobblers,  masons,  tinkers,  whom  they  go  to  beat 
op  «t  thftir  regpective  quarters,  are  just  as  indifferent  to  them.  When 
initatiou  has  long  accumulated,  it  overflows  at  random. 

At  this  very  time,  too,  the  Paris  clergy  have  just  declared  •  that 
they  renounce  their  privileges  with  regard  to  taxation ;  yet  the  people, 
miataking  friends  for  foee,  in  its  invectives  adds  the  clergy  to  the  name 
of  BeveiUon.  During  the  whole  day  of  Sunday  leisure,  the  fermenta- 
tion goes  on  increasing,  and  on  Monday  the  27th,  another  day  of  idle- 
ness and  dnmkenness,  the  bands  begin  to  stir.  Witnesses  meet  one  of 
them  in  the  Rue  Saint-Severin  "  arined  with  clubs," — in  numbers  bo 
dense  that  the  passage  is  blocked.  "  In  all  directions  doors  and  shops 
■are  closed  with  the  cry,  Here  comes  the  revolt  I "  The  rioters  pour  out 
imprecations  and  abuse  against  the  clergy,  and,  seeing  an  abb^,  call 

him  a  " priest,"     Another  band  parades  an  effigy  of  Reveillon 

decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  Saint  Michael,  submits  it  to  the  parody 
of  a  trial  burns  it  on  the  Place  de  Grfeve,  and  threatens  his  house. 
Repulsed  by  the  guard,  it  enters  that  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  saltpetre- 
maker,  and  breaks  and  bums  all  his  goods  and  chattele.t  It  is  only 
towards  midnight  that  the  crowd  is  dispersed,  and  the  riot  believed  to 
be  over.  On  the  morrow  it  recommences  more  violently  than  ever ;  for 
in  addition  to  the  usual  incentives,  poverty!  and  love  of  lawlessness, 
«  fresh  one  is  now  added,  the  idea  of  a  cause  to  be  defended,  the  oon- 
.viction  they  entertain  of  fighting  "  for  the  Third  Estate."  In  such  a 
as  this  every  one  must  help  himself  and  each  help  all.  "  We 
lAbouId  be  lost,"  said  one  of  tbem,  "  if  the  one  were  not  to  sustain  the 
ither."  Strong  in  this  behef,  they  three  times  send  deputations 
o  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau  to  beat  op  recruits,  and  on  their  way, 
rith  cudgels  lifted,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  enrol  all  they  meet.  Others,  at 
jthe  Porte  Saint-Autoine,  stop  people  returning  from  the  races,  ask  them 
'bether  they  are  for  the  nobility  or  the  Third  Estate,  oblige  women  to 
^t  out  of  their  carriages  and  cry,  "  Vive  le  Tiers-ctat  I"5  Jleanwhile  the 
croTvd  increases  in  front  of  Reveillon's  house ;  the  thirty  men  set  to 
lefend  it  can  offer  no  resistance ;  the  house  is  broken  into  and  rjiusacbed 
from  top  to  bottom ;  furniture,  provisions,  liuen,  registers,  carriages, 
ifly,  the  very  poultry  in  the  yard — all  are  thrown  into  fires  lit  in  several 
_ilacee;  while  five  hundred  louis  i£or,  ready  money  and  plate,  are  stolen. 
lumbers  make  their  way  into  the  ceUars,  drink  at  haphazard  spirits 

•  B»£ny,  J.  2S  (le  3fl  Avril>. 

t  Hippeaa,  iv.  377  (Lettra  de  M.  Peirot,  29  AvrU). 

i  LeU«r  to  the  King  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fnuljourg- Saint-Aatoine:  "Nerer  <louLt 
Lt.  Sire;  it  is  to  the  dearneM  of  breed  that  all  oar  lat«  misCortunee  are  due," 

S  Dommartin:  EvfiKimeiitB  qui  se  eontpias^  boub  ine«  yeux,  i.  S5  :  "  %Ve  retmceduui' 

iWps  and  were  stopped  by  GDiail  bonds  of  good-for-nothing  fellowe,  who  inaoleutly  in- 

nt«diistoay,'TiTe  Necker!  vive  le  Tiera-6t»t!'"     His  two  companions  were  Chev^ers 

'-  Saint  Loi^and  their  cross  seemed  on  object  of  "growing  disliJce."     "It excited 

mirs  iifsn  Mnraiit  yMipln  rif  ipjircaitlj  i  lugMr.ekM  Uwu.the  iawantws  of 
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and  varnishes  till  they  fall  down  insensible,  or  even  expire  in 
convulsions.  At  last  to  confront  this  yelling  mob/  the  city  watoh 
appear  mounted  and  on  foot,  a  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Croata^ 
the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  and  later  on  the  Swiss  guards.  ^  Tiles  and  chim- 
ney-pots rain  down  on  the  soldiers,"  who  fire  in  four  files.  For  several 
hours  the  rioters,  drunk  with  wine  and  rage,  defend  themselvee  des- 
perately; more  than  two  hundred  are  killed,  nearly  three  hundred 
wounded ;  they  can  onl^  be  got  under  with  the  help  of  cannon,  and 
the  rabble  go  on  collecting  till  very  far  into  the  night.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  Bue  Vieille  du  Temple,  the  Paris  guard 
has  still  to  go  on  charging,  in  order  to  protect  doors  that  the  mob  want 
to  force.  At  half-past  eleven  at  night  they  do  force  two — a  sausage- 
maker's  and  a  baker's — ^in  the  Bue  Saintonge  and  the  Rue  de  Bretagne. 
Even  in  this  last  wave  of  the  subsiding  flood,  we  can  distinguish  the 
elements  that  have  led  to  riot  and  are  about  to  lead  to  Revolution. 
There  are  the  famished :  in  the  Rue  de  Bretagne  the  band  that  robs 
the  baker  brings  the  loaves  to  women  waiting  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Saintonge.  There  are  the  bandits :  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  spies 
of  M.  du  Ch&telet,  lying  prone  in  a  ditch,  '<  see  a  mass  of  brigands" 
assembled  beyond  the  Barriire  du  Trone,  their  chief  mounted  on  a 
hillock  excites  them  to  recommence,  and  the  following  day,  along 
the  high  roads  vagabonds  are  heard  to  say,  ''  We  can  do  nothing 
more  in  Paris,  precautions  are  too  well  taken ;  let  us  go  to  Lyons.'' 
Finally  there  are  the  patriots:  on  the  evening  of  this  riot,  between  the 
Pont  au  Change  and  the  Pont  Marie,  barefoot  men  in  their  shirts, 
with  hand-barrows  and  blackened  faces,  having  full  consciousness 
of  their  cause,  ask  alms  in  a  loud  voice,  hold  out  their  hats,  and  say 
to  passers-by,  **  Have  pity  on  the  poor  Tiers-^tat."  The  hunger- 
stricken,  the  bandits,  and  the  patriots,  all  form  one  body,  and  hence- 
forth poverty,  crime,  and  public  spirit  combine  to  provide  with  an 
ever-ready  insurrection  the  agitators  who  may  desire  to  make  use 
of  it. 

IV. 

But  already  these  agitators  are  en  permanence.  The  Palais-Royal  is 
an  open-€dr  club,  at  which,  not  only  throughout  the  day  but  far  into 
the  night,  the  members  excite  each  other  more  and  more,  and  impel 
the  mob  to  action.  In  this  enclosure, — which,  protected  as  it  is  by  tiie 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  the  poUce  dare  not  enter, — speech  is 
free,  and  the  public  that  enjoy  this  freedom  seem  chosen  for  the  veiy^ 


•  Dammartin :  ETenements  qui  te  scmt  paimfa  sona  mes  yeux,  i  25 :  ''I  was  dining 
that  day  at  the  Hotel  d'EoqucnriUj,  in  the  Bae  Saint-Looia."    He  goes  oat  on  fbot^ 
and    is   preaent   at    the   riot :     "  Fifteen   hundred   to   aizteen    hundred    wretches* 
mere  refuse  of  the  nation,  degraded  by  ahamefol  Tiees,  covered  with  »«>  leokin^ 
with  brandy,   afforded  the  most  disgosting   and  rerolting   spectsde.    Wan  tliui  w^ 
hundred  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  greatly  impeded  the 
of  the  troops.    Before  long  the  firing  begau,  blood  fion^;  two deoent  dtisow 
were  wounded." 
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purpose  of  abusing  it.    It  is  a  public  well  suited  to  such  a  place.* 
The  centre  of  prostitution,  gambling,  idleness,  and  pamphleteering, 
the  Palais-Royal  attracts  to  itself  all  that  floating  population  peculiar 
to  great  cities,  which,  having  neither  home  nor  business  ties,  Uves 
only  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  curiosity  or  finding  pleasure;    fre- 
quenters of  caf^s  and  gambling-houses,  adventiurers,  lapsed  members  of 
society,  lost  or  supernumerary  children  of  literature,  art,  and  the  bar, 
attorneys'  clerks,  students,  loiterers,  loungers,  strangers,  and  occupants 
of  furnished  lodgings ;  they  say  that  there  are  forty  thousand  of  these 
in  Paris.    They  fill  the  garden  and  galleries ;  **  you  would  hardly  find 
there  a  single  member  of  what  they  used  to  call  the  Six  Corps"! — 
that  is,  a  busy  citizen  of  settled  habits,  a  man  to  whom  the  practice  of 
affidrs  and  family  anxieties  have  given  weight  and  stabihty.     There 
was  no  place  there  for  orderly  and  industrious  bees;    it  was  the 
rendezvous  of  political  and  Uterary  hornets.     They  sweep  down  from 
all   comers  of  Paris,  and  the   ground  is  covered  by  their  restless, 
buzzing  swarm,  as  though  a  hive  had  been  overturned  there.     "  All 
day  long,"  writes  Arthur  Young,J  **  there  have  been  ten  thousand  per- 
sons at  the  Palais-Royal;"  and  the  throng  is  so  dense  that  an  apple 
thrown  from  a  balcony  on  the  moving  pavement  of  heads  would 
never  fall  to  the  ground.    One  may  guess  the  state  of  all  those  brains; 
ihey  are  the  emptiest  of  ballast  in  France,  the  most  inflated  with 
speculative  ideas,  the  most  excitable  and  excited.     In  this  medley  of 
improvised  poUtics  no  one  knows  the  speaker  of  the  moment,  no  one 
feels  responsible  for  what  he  has  said.     Every  one  is  there  as  at  a 
theatre,  unknown  amid  the  unknown,  merely  wanting  strong  emotion, 
sabject  to  the  contagion  of  surrounding  passions,  swept  away  by  the 
i^Urlwind  of  high-sounding  words,  forged  intelligence,  increasingly 
loud  rumours,  exaggerations  in  which  eleutheromaniacs  seek  to  outvie 
e&ch  other.    There  are  cries,  tears,  applause,  clapping,  and  stamping 
fts  at  a  tragedy ;  some  even  excite  and  scream  themselves  hoarse ; 
iia.y,  die  on  the  spot  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion.    Arthur  Young,  in 
spite  of  being  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the  noisy  nature  of  political 
Kberty,  is  bewildered  by  what  he  sees.    According  to  him,§  "the 
ferment  is  beyond  conception."    **  We  used  to  fancy  that  Debrett's  or 
Stockdale's  shops  in  London  were  crowded,  but  they  are  deserted 
compared  to  Desenne's  and  a  few  others,  where  one  can  hardly  elbow 
^lie's  way  from  the  door  to  the  counter.     .     .     .    Every  hour  pro- 
i^ices  its  pamphlets;  thirteen  appeared  to-day,  and  ninety-two  last 
^eek.     Nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  in  favour  of  liberty."     And  by 
*il>eTty  is  understood  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  sovereignty  of 

*  Be  Ckmooart :  La  Soci6t^  Francaise  pendant  la  B^ volution.  There  were  thirty-one 
MnUing  honaes,  and  a  pamphlet  of  the  day  bears  the  title,  "  Petition  des  2,100  filles  du 
Mab-BSyal." 

t  Honljoie,  2*  partie,  144.    Bailly,  ii.  130. 

X  ArUmr  Yoang,  24th  Jane,  1789.    Montjoie,  2*  partie,  69. 

I  Arthnr  Totmg>  9th^  24th,  26th  June.      La  France  Libre,  passim,  par  C.  Desmoulins. 
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numbei-s,  the  application  of  the  Contrat  Social^  "the  Eepublic;*'  still 
better,  universal  levelling,  permanent  anarchy,  and  even  a  Jacquerie. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  one  of  the  ordineuy  orators,  announces  and  incites 
to  this  last  in  so  many  words :  "  Since  the  beast  is  in  the  trap,  let  it  be 
knocked  on  the  head.     .     .     .    Never  was  there  a  richer  prey  offered 
to  the  victors— /or^y  thousand  palaces,  Iiotelsy  chateaux,  two-fifths  of  the 
xoealtJi  of  France,  toill  he  the  reward  of  valour.    Those  who  give  themselves 
out  conquerors  will  be  conquered  in  their  turn.     The  nation  will  be 
purged'^    Here  we  have  beforehand  the  very  programme  of  the  Terror. 
Now  all  this  is  not  merely  read,  but  declaimed,  amplified,  converted 
into  practical  motions.     In  front  of  the  caf6s,  "  such  as  are  gifted  with 
stentorian  voices  appear  by  turns  in  the  evenings."*     "They  mount 
a  chair  or  table  and  read  the  day's  most  violent  article  on  the  state  of 
afiGfidrs.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  avidity  with  which  they  are 
listened  to  or  the  thunders  of  applause  that  greet  every  more  than 
usually  audacious  sentence  against  the  Government."     Three  days  ago 
a  child  of  four  years  old,  but  well  taught  and  full  of  intelligence^  made 
the  round  of  the  garden  in  full  daylight,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a* 
porter.     He  kept  ciying,  "  Decree  of  the  French  people :   La  Polignac^ 
exiled  to  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paiis,  Conde  the  same,  Conti  the  same  ^ 
d'Artois  the  same,  the  Queen.  ...  I  dare  not  tell  you  the  rest."  In  th^ 
centre  of  the  Palais-Royal  a  wooden  tent  is  always  full,  especially  o 
young  men,  who  there  deliberate  after  the  manner  of  a-  parliament 
and  in  the  evening  their  president  invites  spectators  to  come  and  sij 
the  motions  of  the  day,  the  originals  of  which  are  kept  at  the  CaK  Foy—  t 
They  count  the  enemies  of  the  country  on  their  fingers:  "First  of 
two  Royal  Highnesses  (Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois)  ;  three  Serei 
Highnesses  (the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Princ 
de  Conti) ;  one  favourite  (Mme  de  PoUgnac) ;  MM.  de  Vaudreuil, 
la  Tremoille,  du  Chatelet,  de  Villedeuil,  de  Barentin,  de  la  Galaisi^ 
Vidaud  de  la  Tour,  Bei-thier,  Foulon,  and  even  M.  Linguet."  There  ai 
placarded   demands  that  Abbe  Maury  be  put  in  the  pillory  on 
Pont  Neuf.     One  orator  proposes  "  to  bum  the  house  of  M.  d'f^pi 
menil,  his  wife,  children,  furnitm*e,  and  himself — this  is  unanimousX-J 
carried."     No  contradiction  is  tolerated;  a  person  present,  having  e^*- 
pressed  his  horror  of  the  murderous  motions  made,  "is  seized  by  tfc^c 
collar,  obliged  to  kneel  down,  make  the  amende  honorable,  kiss  tfc».e 
ground,  and  after  being  stripped,  he  is  dipped  several  times  into  OK^® 
of  the  basins,  and  then  given  over  to  the  populace,  who  roll  him  in  tBJ»o 
mud."     On  the  morrow  an  ecclesiastic  is  trodden  underfoot  andtoss^J 
from  hand  to  hand.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  there  are  t^^o 
other  executions  of  the  same  kind.     The  sovereign  mob  exercises  ^ 
the  functions  of  sovereign  power,  combines  with  those  of  thelegisla'fcor 
those  of  the  judge,  and  with  those  of  the  judge  those  of  the  executioa^^T' 

*  C.  Desmoulins :  Lettres  h,  son  P^ ;  and  Arthur  Toong,  9th  Jtme. 
t  Montjoie,  2*  partie,  GD,  77, 124, 144. 
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Its  idols  are  eacred ;  shoiild  any  fail  in  respect  towards  them  he  is 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  punished  on  the  spot.     In  the  fii^st  week 
of  July  an  AbbS  who  speaks  ill  of  Necker  is  whipped;  a  woman 
who  says  injurious  things  of  Necker's  bust  is  stripped,  and  beaten  by 
the  fishwomen  till  the  blood  comes.     War  is  declared  on  all  sus- 
pected uniforms.    '*  As  soon  as  a  hussar  appeans,"  writes  Desmoulins, 
**the   cry  is  raised,  'Here   comes   Punch  1'    and   the    stone-cutters 
throw  stones  at  him.    Last  night  two  hussar  officers,  MM.  de  Som- 
breuil  and  De  PoUgnac,  came  to  the  Palais-Royal ;  .  .  .  chairs  were 
thrown  at  them,  and  they   would  have  been  beaten  to  death  had 
they  not  taken  flight."     "  The  day  before  yesterday  a  police  spy  was 
seized,  dipped  into  the  basin,  hunted  like  a  stag,  harassed,  stoned, 
beaten,  one  eye  forced  out ;  lastly,  spite  of  his  entreaties  and  cries 
for  mercy,  thrown  a  second  time  into  the  basin.     His  tortures  lasted 
from  twelve   to  half-past  five,  and  he  had   at  least  ten  thousand 
executioners."     Consider  the   eflFect   of  all  this  at  such  a  moment. 
Side  by  side  with  the  lawful  authorities  a  new  power  has  arisen, 
A  legislature  of  the  streets  and  public  places — anonymous,  u-resis- 
tible,  without  check  of  any  kind,  incited  by  theories  of  the  cafes, 
by  fever  of  the  brain,  by  stump  oratory ;  and  this   power  has  for 
body-guards  and  ministers  those  bare  arms  which  have  just  been 
breaking  everything  to  pieces  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine. 

V. 

Such  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  its  pro- 
cedxu-e,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  by  blows;  it  strikes  whatever 
resists  it.  Each  day  in  the  streets,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly, 
the  people  of  Versailles  "  go  to  insult  those  who  are  called  aristocrats.^'* 
On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  June,  "  D'Espr6m6nil  runs  a  narrow  chance  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head ;  the  Abb6  Maury  .  .  .  only  owes  his 
deliverance  to  the  energy  of  a  cure,  who  takes  him  by  the  waist  and 
throws  him  into  the  carriage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries."  On  the 
33rd,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  are  hooted, 
abused,  spit  upon,  scouted,  are  ready  to  die  with  shame  and  rage, 
and  the  storm  of  vociferations  with  which  they  are  assailed  is  so 
terrible  that  Passeret,  the  King's  secretary  in  attendance  on  the 
minister,  does  die  of  fright  that  same  day.  On  the  24th,  the  Bishop  of 
Beanvais  is  almost  stunned  by  a  blow  fi-om  a  stone  on  the  head.  On  the 
25th,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  only  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horses; 
the  crowd  follows  him  throwing  stones ;  his  hotel  is  besieged,  all  his 
'windows  broken,  and  spite  of  the  interference  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises 
his  danger  is  so  great  that  he  is  obliged  to  promise  to  join  the  Deputies 
of  the  Tiers.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  rough  popular  hand  brings 
abont  the  nnion  of  the  different  ordere.     And  this  hand  weighs  as 

*  Etieime  Dnmont :  Souyenirs,  p.  72.     C.  Desmoulins :  Lettre  du  24  Juin.   Arthur 
Tonmg,  25th  Jtme.    Booz  et  Bnchez,  ii.  28. 
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imperiously  on  its  representatives  as  on  its  adversaries.   "  Althongli  the 
entry  to  our  hall  was  forbidden,"  says  Bailly,  "  there  were  always  more 
than  six  hundred  spectators  there,"* — not  respectful,  silent  listeners,  but 
active,  noisy,  mixing  with  the  deputies,  raising  their  hands  at  the 
various  motions,  always  taking  part  in  the  debates  by  their  applause 
and  their  hootings,  forming  a  collateral  assembly  in   short,  which 
often  imposed  its  own  will  on  the  other.     It  notes  and  takes  down 
in  writing  the   names  of  the  opposition ;    those  names,  transmitted 
to  the  chairmen  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  from  them  to  the 
populace  waiting  the  egress  of  the  deputies,!  are  henceforth  the  names 
of  pubhc  enemies.     Lists  of  them  are  drawn  up  and  printed,  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  Palais-Royal,  these  become  proscription  lists.     Beneath 
this  coarse  pressure  several  decrees  got  passed,  amongst  others  that 
by  which  the  Communes  declare  themselves  a  national  assembly,  and 
assume  the  supreme  power.     On  the  previous  evening  Malouet  had 
proposed  to  ascertain  first  of  all   on  which  side  the  majority  really 
lay  ;   in   an  instant  all  the   Noes,   in  number  over   three   hundred, 
range  themselves   round  him ;  whereupon  a   man   rushes  from  tb 
galleries,  swoops  down  on  him,  seizes  him  by  the  collar,  crying,  "  Holcfc— 
thy  tongue,  bad  citizen ! "     Malouet  was  freed  from  his  grasp  and  th 
guard  came  up,  "  but  terror  spread  through  the  hall,  threats  followe 
the  opposing  members,  and  on  the  morrow  we  were  only  ninety."     Fo 
indeed  the  list  of  their  names  had  gone  abroad ;  some  of  them  wh 
were  Paris  deputies  went  to  seek  Bailly  that  very  evening ;  one  o 
them,  "  a  very  worthy  man  and  good  patriot,"  having  been  wame 
that  his  house,  where  his  wife  had  just  been  confined,  was  to  be  set  or 
fire,  and  the  least  disturbance  would  have  been  fatal  to  her.     Such 


arguments  as  these  are  decisive.  In  fact,  three  days  later,  at  th< 
Tennis  Court,  one  single  deputy,  Martin  d'Auch,  ventures  to  sign  him —  — - 
self  opposanU  Insulted  by  several  of  his  colleagues,  "instantly  d( 
nounced  to  the  people  gathered  at  the  entry  of  the  hall,  he  has 
escape  by  a  private  door  for  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces,"  and  fo:r'  r 
several  days  cannot  return  to  the  session.f  Thanks  to  this  interventioE — ^ 
of  the  galleries,  the  radical  minority  of  about  thirty§   coerces  th< 


•  BaUly,  i.  227  et  179.  Mounier :  Eecherches  but  les  Causes,  etc.,  i.  291 ;  ii.  61 ;  i.  __. 
Malouet,  i.  299 ;  ii.  10.  Actes  des  Apdtres,  v.  43  (Lettre  de  M.  de  Guillermy,  du  Sr.  ^ 
Juillet,  1790).  Mamiontel,  i. 28 :  "The  people  were  in  the  hahit  of  even  entering  th-  * 
Assembly  to  encourage  their  partisans,  to  choose  and  mark  their  victims,  and  zende^^^^ 
terrible  to  the  weak  the  formidable  ordeEd  of  the  muster-roll." 

t  Lettres  manuscritos  de  M.  Boull^,  depute,  aux  officiers  municipaux  de  Pontivy,  d     '"  ? 
1  Mai,  1789,  au  4  Septembre,  1790  (oommuniquees  par  M.  Kosenzweig,  archiviarte         _ 
Vannes),  IG  Juin,  1789 :  "  The  crowd  who  surrounded  the  hall  .  .  .  during  these 
amounted  to  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  persons." 

X  Lettres  de  M.  Boulle,  23  Juin  :  "  What  a  sublime  moment  is  that  in  which  we,  wil 
enthusiasm,  bind  the  country  to  a  new  oath !  .  .  .  "VVhy  must  one  of  our  members  ch< 
this  very  moment  to  dishonour  himself?    His  name  is  disgraced  throughout  France,  i 
the  unhappy  man  has  children  !     Covered  at  once  with  universal  contempt,  he  leai 
and  faints  at  the  door,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  I  shall  die  of  it !'     I  don't  know  what 
become  of  him  since.    What  is  strange,  up  to  that  time  he  had' not  made  a  bad 
and  had  voted  for  the  Constitution." 

§  De  Fe^ri^^e8,  i.  168.    Malouet,  i.  298  (according  to  him  the  faction  then  only 
bered  ten  members).    Idem,  ii.  10.    Dumont,  250. 
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cnajority,  and  does  not  sujBFer  its  voice  to  be  heard.  On  the  28th  of 
Ufay^Malouet,  having  asked  for  closed  doora  while  conciliatory  measures 
>ropo8ed  by  the  King  were  under  discussion,  is  hooted  by  the  galleries, 
ind  a  deputy  of  the  name  of  Bouche  addresses  him  in  words  that  are 
>nly  too  clear :  "  Learn,  sir,  that  we  deliberate  here  in  presence  of  our 
nasters,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  our  opinions."  This  is  the 
loctrine  of  the  Contrat  Social;  and  owing  to  timidity,  to  fear  of  the 
Ziourt  and  the  privileged  classes,  to  optimism  and  trust  in  human 
lature,  to  the  incUnation  and  obligation  to  support  their  earUer  acts, 
—the  newly  come  deputies,  provincials  and  theorists,  neither  dare  nor 
iideed  know  how  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  prevailing  dogma. 
Benceforward  it  becomes  law.  Constitutional  Assembly,  Legislative, 
Convention, — all  the  assemblies  are  about  to  undergo  its  yoke :  it  is 
idmitted  that  the  public  of  the  galleries  represents  the  people  by  the 
uune  title,  nay,  by  a  higher  title  than  that  of  the  deputies.  Now,  this 
public  is  that  of  the  Palais-Royal,  made  up  of  strangers,  idlers,  lovers  of 
lovelties,  Paris  novelists,  coryphaei  of  cafes,  future  pillars  of  clubs,  in 
diort,  of  the  fanatics  of  the  middle  class ;  just  as  the  mob  that  threatens 
loors  and  throws  stones  is  recruited  from  the  fanatics  of  the  dregs  of 
;he  people.  Thus,  by  unconscious  sifting,  the  faction  that  constitutes 
teelf  the  executive  is  only  composed  of  violent  minds  and  violent 
lands.  Spontaneously,  and  without  preUminary  agreement,  dangerous 
^leutheromaniacs  find  themselves  in  league  with  dangerous  brutes, 
md  in  the  increasing  disruption  of  all  legal  authority  it  is  this  illegal 
eague  that  is  destined  to  eflFect  the  universal  overthrow. 

When  a  general-in-chief,  in  counsel  with  his  major  and  his  staff, 
ieliberates  upon  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  the  primary  interest  of  the 
)ublic  lies  in  the  preservation  of  discipline,  in  no  intruder,  whether 
loldier  or  blackguard,  coming  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  turbulence 
uid  thoughtlessness  into  the  scale  that  the  chiefs  are  bound  to  hold 
carefully  and  calmly.  Now  this  has  been  the  express  demand  of 
he  Government;*  it  has  failed,  and  nothing  now  remains  to  it 
5ut  to  employ  force  against  the  persistent  usurpations  of  the  multi- 
ude.  But  force  itself  slips  out  of  its  hand,  and  the  growing  disobe- 
lience,  like  a  contagion,  having  gained  over  the  people,  begins  to 
ipread  in  the  army.  As  early  as  the  23rd  of  Junef  two  companies  of  the 
jrardes  Fran^aises  had  refused  to  act.  Shut  up  in  their  barracks,  on 
;he  27th  they  break  their  confinement,  and  henceforward  "every 
evening  are  seen  entering  the  Palais-Royal,  marching  in  two  files." 
The  place  is  well  known  to  them;  it  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
girls  whose  lovers  and  parasites  they  are.J   "  Patriots  hang  on  to  them, 

*  D^daration  du  23  Join,  article  15. 

t  Montjoie,  2*  partie,  118.  0.  Desmoulins :  Lettres  du  24  Juin  ct  jours  suiyants. 
ftMt  fidMe  par  M.  de  Sainte-Fer^,  ancien  officier,  aux  Ckirdes  Fran9aiseB,  p.  9.  De 
BeieoQTBly  iii.  413.    Koux  et  Buchez,  ii.  35.     Souvenirs  manuscrits  de  M.  X. 

X  Pecudiet :  Encyclop^die  M^thodique,  1789,  quoted  by  Parent  DuchAtelet :  "  Almost 
iH  the  soldiers  of  the  g^iard  belonged  to  this  class,  and  many  only  enter  the  corps  to  live 
it  tlie  expense  of  these  unfortunate  girls." 
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treat  them  to  ices  and  wine,  and  comipt  them  mider  the  very  eyes  of 
their  oflScers."  Add  to  which  that  their  colonel,  M.  du  Ch&telet,  is 
unpopular,  that  he  has  wearied  them  with  forced  manceuvres,  worried 
and  lowered  their  sergeants,  suppressed  the  school  where  the  children  of 
their  band  were  educated,  used  the  stick  to  punish  the  men,  and  wrangled 
about  their  uniform,  food,  and  pay.  The  regiment  is  demoralized,  a 
secret  society  has  been  formed  among  its  ranks,  and  the  soldiers  are 
pledged  to  their  superior  officei-s  tp  undertake  nothing  against  the 
National  Assembly.  Thus  the  confederation  between  them  and  the 
Palais-Royal  is  a  settled  affair.  On  the  30th  of  June,  eleven  of  the 
ringleaders,  having  been  sent  to  the  Abbaye,  wrote  to  demand  help : 
a  young  man  moimts  a  chair  in  front  of  the  Cafe  Foy,  and  reads 
their  letter  aloud.  Instantly  a  band  sets  off  in  marching  order, 
breaks  open  the  gates  with  hammers  and  bars  of  iron,  brings  back 
the  prisoners  in  trimnph,  gives  them  a  feast  in  the  gardens,  and 
mounts  guard  aroimd  them  to  prevent  their  being  recaptured.  When 
such  a  breach  of  discipline  as  this  is  tolerated,  no  order  can  be  main- 
tained ;  in  fact,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  out  of  six  batta- 
lions five  had  defaulted.  As  to  the  other  regiments,  they  hold  out  no 
better,  and  are  similarly  seduced.  "  Yesterday,"  writes  Desmoulins,  "the 
artillery  followed  the  example  of  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  overpowered 
the  sentinels,  and  came  to  join  the  patriots  in  the  Palais-RoyaJ.  .  .  • 
Nothing  to  be  seen  but  working  men  clutching  at  all  the  soldiers 
they  meet,  saying,  '  Come  along  1  Vive  le  Tiers-etat  1 '  and  dragging 
them  into  the  public-houses,  where  they  are  drinking  the  health  of  the 
Communes."  Some  dragoons  say  to  the  oflScer  who  is  leading  them 
to  Versailles,  "  We  obey  you,  but  when  we  get  there  you  may  tell 
the  Ministers  that  if  we  are  ordered  to  do  the  least  violence  to  our 
fellow-citizens,  our  first  fire  will  be  for  you."  At  the  InvaUdes  twenty 
men,  ordered  to  take  locks  and  ramrods  firom  the  guns  of  the 
threatened  store,  are  six  hours  in  rendering  twenty  guns  useless; 
in  other  words,  desire  to  keep  them  intact  for  pillage  and  the 
arming  of  the  people.  Briefly,  the  largest  portion  of  the  army  haa 
revolted.  However  good  a  man  in  authority  may  be,  it  is  enough 
that  he  be  in  authority  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  Governor, 
M.  de  Sombreuil,  against  whom  these  men  have  not  a  single  accusa- 
tion to  bring,  will  a  Kttle  later  see  his  own  gunners  direct  their 
guns  against  his  rooms,  and  narrowly  escape  being  hanged  by  theiir 
very  hands  to  the  iron  railing.  Thus  the  force  brought  to  repress 
the  rising  of  the  people  serves  only  to  supply  it  with  recruits,  and^ 
what  is  still  worse,  the  display  of  arms  intended  to  restrain  the  mot^ 
furnishes  the  provocation  which  completes  its  revolt. 


VI, 
The  fatal  moment  has  arrived;  it  is  not  one  government  falling 
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make  room  for  another,  it  is  the  cessation  of  all  government,  to  make 
room  for  the  intermittent  despotism  of  the  masses,  blindly  hurled  forward 
by  enthusiasm,  credulity,  destitution,  and  fear.*  Like  a  tame  elephant 
suddenly  turned  wild  again,  the  people,  by  a  gesture,  overthrows  its 
regular  mahout,  and  the  new  guides  that  it  allows  to  huddle  upon 
its  neck  are  there  only  for  show ;  henceforth  it  moves  on  at  plea- 
sure, freed  from  the  control  of  their  reason,  given  up  to  its  own 
sensations,  instincts,  and  appetites.  Evidently  none  but  precautionary 
measures  are  intended ;  the  King  has  interdicted  all  violence ;  f  the 
officers  in  command  forbid  their  soldiers  to  fire,  but  the  over-excited 
and  savage  brute  looks  upon  all  precautions  as  insults ;  henceforth 
means  to  govern  itself,  and  by  way  of  a  beginning  tramples  its 
would-be  keepers.  About  noon  on  the  12th  of  May,f  on  hearing  of  the 
dismissal  of  Necker,  a  cry  of  fury  rises  at  the  Palais-Royal.  Camille 
Desmoulins  mounts  a  table,  announcing  that  the  Court  plans  '*  a  Saint 
Bartholomew  of  patriots."  The  crowd  embraces  him,  assumes  the 
green  cockade  that  he  suggests,  forces  dancing  saloons  and  theatres 
to  close  in  sign  of  grief,  goes  to  fetch  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  of  Necker,  and  parades  them  in  triumph.  Meanwhile 
the  dragoons  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  ranged  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  find  a  barricade  of  chains  at  the  entiy  of  the  Tuileries,  and  are 
received  with  a  rain  of  bottles  and  stones.  Elsewhere  on  the  Boule- 
vards, in  front  of  the  Hotel  Montmorency,  the  Gardes  Fran^aises, 
escaped  from  their  barracks,  fire  upon  a  faithful  detachment  of 
Royal-Allemands.  On  all  sides  the  tocsin  rings,  gunsmiths'  shops 
are  pillaged,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  invaded;  fifteen  or  sixteen  electors 
of  the  popular  way  of  thinking,  who  chance  to  find  themselves 
there,  decide  that  the  districts  be  convoked  and  armed.  The  new 
sovereign  has  shown  himself — namely,  the  people  in  arms  and  out 
upon  the  streets. 

At  once  the  dregs  of  society  rise  to  the  surface.     During  the  night 

of  the  12th  and  13th  July§  "  all  the  barriers,  from  the  Faubourg  Saint- 

Antoine  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 

"Faubourgs   Saint-Marcel   and  Saint-Jacques,  are  forced   and  burnt 

down."  There  are  no  longer  municipal  taxes,  the  city  is  without  revenue 

at  the  very  moment  that  its  expenses  are  necessarily  increased ;  but 

that  matters  little  to  the  populace,  who  above  all  else  insist  on  cheap 

'wine.      "Brigands   armed  with  pikes   and   sticks   go   about  in   all 

directions,  in  some  divisions  to  pillage  houses  belonging  to  masterp 

looked  upon  as  enemies  of  the  pubUc  weal."     "  They  go  from  door  to 

•  Ckmvemeur  Morris :  Correepondance  avec  Washington,  19  Juillet :  "Liberty  is  now 
™®  Seneral  cry ;  authority  a  mere  word  without  any  r^lity." 

f  SaiUy,  L  302  :  "  The  King  was  thoroughly  sincere  j  he  only  meant  to  take  measures 
^  public  peace  and  order.  .  .  .  The  force  of  truth  constrained  Le  ChAtelet  to  acquit  M. 
Jf  ^ennw  of  any  crime  against  the  people  or  country." — Cf.  Marmontel,  iv.  183 ; 

^   C  Desmoulins :  Lettre  du  16  Juillet.    Boux  et  Buchez,  ii.  83. 
§   £ainy,L336.    Marmontel,  iv.  310. 
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treat  them  to  ices  aii( 
their  oflBcers."     Add 

K  y       '  J  i.u  •  ^^-       "^^  Mwest  of  the  low.      A  band  of  tliese  forces  the 
and  lowered  their  ser.t.ia^i^^y'^'  .1       •  ^ 

,,    .  r       ,  J  ,^         JcT*.  Jee5tri>A"8  the  librarv,  tlie  presses,  the  pictures, 

their  band  were  ediir     ^^^^rK^*.  ^i"*"  .  •  i     .i         n        1      ^ 

about  tlieir  uniforr  ;^  .u^^um.  rushes  do^ni  into  the  cellars,  bursts  open 
secret  society  han  '  ;,ni.fc  to  excess;   twenty-four  hours  later  thirty  dead 

,    ,      J  X    Ii    •     -■      .  ifiu>re  Jrowncd  m  wiiic,  l)t>th  men  and  women, 
pledged  to  their      .  ...lUiJ '""^ )  x     ,>  f       *,     ,         .  x, 

National  Asseml."  ,  „  ehe eve  ot  her  confinement.  J.efore  the  house  the 
PalaiB-Royal  «  ■     '  j^brw.  and  ot  bngand«hoMingin  thou- hanch.."  some  ot 

,     J        1      •   '  ■  ,i„,rii  larfire  lUffs,  out  of  which  tliev  force  passei's-by 
ringleaders,  luiv-        orlit^»* '^'^'^  •'  ^^  n     '      i  •  *     *i 

'^'      „„f  to  all  cornel's,     ihe  ^\ino  ilows  clown   into  tiie 
a  young  man         ^x^om*""  «    t^  .    vi  .  ^        p  .      >r 

their  letter  i,!---  .Jof  it  ^^'^^7  strong.  It  is  like  a  riotous  fan-.  Mean- 
breaks  open  '1 '  ^  «ud  fl^"*"  ^'^^^  *^^^  reliKiouH  are  bound  to  keep  in  store 
^,  -  -  -^1  ---flV. and  fifty-two  wacrc^on  loads  taken  to  the  Ilalle. 

the   pnsonir^       ^-nHifl^*.''"        ,^       r  t      i^  ^        x    n    i  i^        X- 

*.  .-       ^^Aio  the  prison  01  La  r  orce,  to  set  all  debtors  tree, 

mounts  gu:  I-      -.„■:  ?<h8»"  \  .     .,      ^^      ,    ,r     , ,  ^      ^      -.     i^ 


such  a  br< 

tained;  i; 

Uons  fivi 

better,  n 

artillery 

the  sen- 

Nothii. 

thev  : 

thei! 

Coi. 

to^ 

til 

f.-l 


it? 


^•av  into  the  Garde-ileuble,  and  robs  it  of  anns 


1! 
1 


"^  •    but,  unfortunately  for  him,  a  lieutenant  of  police,  is 

■    n^  irith  difficulty,  and  has  his  liotel  wrecked.     During 

.-*-*;  '  •  {l^fi  I3th,  bakers'  and  vintners'  sli()i)8  are  ransacked, 

-""^   ':^^^of  the  people,  arnu'd  witli  guns,  **  spits,  and  pikes, 

.  ■"    j.!,--r  doors  opened  to  Ihem  and  obtaining  food,  drink, 

^-    '■  '.    -  i"    Vaii'abonds.  ra;2:;r«'d  men,  many  of  tliem  *•  almost 

*■        rr.  ati'r  i)art   armed   Hke    savages,  and  with  api)alling 

■  ■  :host'an*bein;''3  *'  tliat  onr  docs  not  rc-momlxT  (.'Vt-r  tt» 

■"'*    ...  .'.;,vlii:;ht.''      Several  am  strangers  sj^nmg  one  knows 

-  •-  is  said  that  tliere  are  tiltv  tliuusand  of  tliem,  and  thev 

'^"^       .^.■s>i«^"  of  tln'  ])rincijial  posts. 

■■     ...  ^.;  two  (lays  and  nights,  according  to  l^ailly,  **  Paris  ran 

■^   *,  .    :"  being  ])ilhiged,  and  was  only  saved  from  tliese  bamlits 

"^'  .    ..  .  ,1  (iuanl."     Alreadv  in  llie  oik'Ii  street!  •' low  creatures 

.  -  lArrin^rs  and  sjioes  from  citizenesscs,"  and  tliieves  beiirin- 

•  :>.i^inselves  free  seope.     I'ortimatrly  the  militia  organizes 

.  "U'n   enrol    tin-nisei ves   in   it,    fi>rt  v-ei;rht   llmnsand   men 

,     Aiitalions  and  companies,  citizens  Imy  from    these  vaga- 

...  .*■  |>:irtio,  St) :   *•  I  s]M>ko  with  tlio.s.Mvliu  wi-rr  ^^nninliii;,'  ilu-  rliMti-au  df  tlu; 
,x  wiTo  n«>t    Piiri.-iMijs  ...  a  friu:htful  iiliysi<>L;ii(«iny,  a  liiiltHMus   jittiro." 
/■.".  of  iloiil»ti'ul  »r«Mliliility.  <l«'sorv»s  to  hr  rt'iisultnl  li.r  thr  <l«*t:4ils  i»f  whi»."ii 
1    ,^v«witiu»fSH.;     .Mull  11 1 1  :    Mt'iiioiriH,    i.  :>7I.      Dus.-aulx:    L'(Kuvr«»  •li'.'^  Stja 
.  '^  ,^.     X.'i*u«'  i/i.s/o,-N/u<-,  Miirs   lS7r»:      Int«.rr(»L,Mtoiro  ilo    Dc'Siiot.     Kiniiloi  di.*  si 
•v^*   ^'     i  J uilU't  rpubli*' I »ur  GnilTn'y '. 

V""'  ,,»,  PiniiaH :  Mi'iiioires,  i.  .':U  :  ••  lN'a<'«*ful  inli:il»itaiits  flt;<l  at  tin-  sii^lit  <»f  ^ci'«>^il»-'* 
J,,*.,-**  and  IVoiizitMi  struii;;«'i-s.     All  h<>Ua*-.s  rl.»st'<l.  .  .  Wluii  I  aiTiv.il  at    my 
*^  .    ,v  ^^iijirtitT  Saint -l.)«.'iiirf,  sovlt.i1  <.»t'  the.so  l»riu'aiKlrf  w«;iv  si)readini;  torixn-  tlioro 
>:..-    :t  :lio air." 
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bonds  a  gun  for  three  livree,  a  sword,  sabre,  and  pistol  for  twelve 
sous.  Finally  some  of  the  malefactors  are  hanged  on  the  spot,  many 
are  disarmed,  and  the  insurrection  once  more  becomes  political.  But 
be  its  object  what  it  may,  it  continues  mad,  because  merely  popular.  Its 
panegyrist  Dussaulx  confesses*  that  '*he  seemed  to  be  assisting  at  the 
total  decomposition  of  society."  No  leader,  no  direction.  The  electors 
who  have  improvised  themselves  representatives  of  Paris  appear  to 
command  the  mob,  but  it  is  the  mob  that  commands  them.  In  order 
to  save  the  Hotel  de  Ville,one  of  them,  Legrand,ha8  no  other  resource 
than  to  have  six  barrels  of  powder  brought  him,  and  to  declare  to  the 
intraders  that  he  will  blow  up  the  whole.  The  commandant  they 
themselves  have  chosen,  M.  de  Salles,  has  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
twenty  bayonets  at  his  breast,  and  more  than  once  the  whole  Com- 
mittee were  on  the  point  of  being  massacred.  Imagine,  in  the  enclosure 
where  they  are  parleying  and  entreating,  "  a  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  pressed  upon  by  a  hundred  thousand  who  struggle  to  enter," — 
the  crashing  of  the  wood-work,  the  overthrow  of  bench  after  bench, 
the  enclosure  of  the  bureau  pushed  back  to  the  President's  seat,  a  tumult 
that  suggests  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  cries  of  death,  singing,  howling, 
**  of  men  beside  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part  know  neither  where 
they  are  nor  what  they  want."  Every  district  is  also  a  small  centre, 
the  Palais-Royal  the  greatest  of  all.  From  one  to  the  other  of  these 
centres  roll  motions,  accusations,  deputations,  borne  by  a  human 
torrent  now  choked  up,  now  precipitated,  without  any  other  guidance 
than  that  of  the  incKne,  or  the  impediments  of  its  onward  way.  A 
wave  heaps  itself  up  now  here,  now  there ;  the  only  strategy  consists 
in  pushing  or  being  pushed.  And  still  the  mob  only  enters  because  it  is 
admitted.  If  it  penetrate  into  the  InvaUdes,  it  is  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  Bastille  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  five  in  the  evening,  men  fire  at  walls  of  forty  feet  in  height, 
thirty  feet  thick,  and  it  is  only  by  chance  that  they  hit  one  of  the 
uiniates.  They  are  treated  like  children  whom  it  is  wished  to  hurt  as 
little  as  possible ;  at  the  first  demand  the  Governor  has  his  guns 
^wn  back  from  their  embrasures,  he  makes  the  garrison  swear  that 
they  will  not  fire  if  not  attacked,  invites  the  first  deputation  to  break- 
f"*8t,  permits  the  messenger  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  go  over  the  whole 
fortress,  bears  several  discharges  -without  replying,  lets  the  first  bridge 
be  carried  without  firing  a  shot.f  If  he  do  finally  fire  it  is  at  the  last 
extremity,  in  defence  of  the  second  bridge,  and  after  having  warned 
kis  assailants  that  he  was  about  to  do  so.  In  a  word  his  long-suffering 
and  patience  are  excessive,agreeably  to  the  humanitarianism  of  the  time. 
As  for  the  assailants,  they  are  maddened  by  the  novel  sensation  of 
*ittack  and  resistance,  by  the  smell  of  powder  and  the  excitement  of 

*  IHueaabc,  359, 360,  361,  288,  336 :  "  In  point  of  fact  their  requests  resembled  orders, 
^^  was  it  possible  to  resist  them." 

t  Ihuaaiilx,  447  (Deposition  des  Inyalides).  Kevue  S^trospectiYe,  iv.  282  (B4cit  dii 
^^WnaTidamt  des  trente^euz  Suisses). 
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fight ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  dash  themselves  against  the  solid  mcuss  of 
stone,  and  their  expedients  are  on  a  level  with  then*  tactics.  A 
brewer  takes  it  into  his  head  to  set  fire  to  this  block  of  masonry  by 
pumping  on  it  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  oil  of  tiuTpentine.  A  young 
carpenter,  who  has  archaeological  notions,  proposes  to  construct  a  cata- 
pult. Some  believe  themselves  to  have  got  possession  of  the  Governor's 
daughter,  and  are  about  to  burn  her  by  way  of  obliging  her  father  to 
yield.  Others  set  fire  to  an  outstanding  building  full  of  straw, 
and  thus  obstruct  their  own  way.  "  The  Bastille  was  not  taken  by 
main  force,"  said  the  brave  Elie,  one  of  the  assailants ;  "  it  rendered 
itself  up  even  before  it  was  attacked,"*  it  capitulated  on  the  promise 
that  no  one  should  be  injured.  The  garrison,  only  too  well  secured, 
had  no  longer  the  heart  to  fire  in  safety  on  Uving  bodies,t  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  disconcerted  by  the  sight  of  the  immense 
crowd.  Only  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  were  attacking  it,}  the  most 
pai-t  of  them  workmen  or  shopkeepei-s  of  the  district,  tailors,  smiths, 
mercers,  vintners,  \vith  an  admixture  of  Gardes  Fran^aises.  But  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  and  all  the  surrounding  streets  were  thronged 
with  the  curious  who  came  to  look  on  at  the  spectacle ;  among  them, 
says  an  eye-witness,§  "  a  number  of  well-dressed  and  fashionable  women 
who  had  left  tlieir  carriages  at  a  Uttle  distance."  From  the  top  of 
their  parapets,  it  seemed  to  the  himdred  and  twenty  composing  the 
ganison  as  though  the  whole  of  Paris  was  marching  against  them. 
Thus  it  is  they  themselves  who  let  down  the  drawbridge  and  intro- 
duce the  enemy.  All  aUke  have  lost  their  head,  besieged  as  well 
as  besiegers,  but  the  last  most  completely  because  they  are  intoxicated 
by  victory.  As  soon  as  they  enter  they  begin  by  breaking  everything, 
and  the  latest  comers  fire  at  random  on  the  first ;  "  every  one  fires 
without  taking  notice  where  or  on  whom  the  fire  tells."  The  becom- 
ing suddenly  omnipotent  and  having  license  to  kill  is  too  strong  a 
potion  for  human  nature — vertigo  follows,  men  see  redy  and  their 
dehrium  ends  in  ferocity. 

For  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  a  popular  insurrection  that,  as 
no  one  obeys  any  other,  evil  passions  have  equal  scope  with  generous, 
and  heroes  cannot  restrain  assassins.  EUe,  who  was  firet  to  enter,  Cholat, 
Hulin,  the  brave  men  in  advance,  the  Gardes  Fran^aises  who  know 

•  Mormontel,  iy.  317. 

t  Dussaulx,  454  :  *'  The  soldiers  replied  that  they  would  resign  themselves  to  anything 
rather  than  destroy  so  many  of  their  fellow-citizens." 

X  Dussaulx,  447  :  "  The  number  of  assailants,  injured,  wounded,  killed,  and  surviTing* 
amoimts  to  eight  himdred  and  twenty-five.'*    Marmontel,  iv.  320 :  *<  Amongst  the  ocm- 
querors,  who  have  been  numbered  at  eight  hundred,  a  good  many  are  reckoned  who  did. 
not  approach  the  place." 

§  Souvenirs  manuscrits  de  M.  X.,  temoin  oculaire.   He  was  leaning  on  the  barrier  of  th^ 
Jardin  de  Beaumarchais,  and  looking  on,  having  at  his  side  Mile.  Contat^  the  actroMg 
who  had  left  her  carriage  in  the  Place  Eoyale.     Marat :  L*Ami  du  PextpU,  No.  530  * 
"  When  an  unexampled  concurrence  of  circumstances  led  to  the  badly  defended  walla      ' 
the  Bastille  succumbing  to  the  efforts  of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  and  of  a  troop 
poor  people,  mostly  Germans,  and  almost  all  provincials,  the  Parisians  presented  thtfnem 
selves  before  the  fortress,  led  there  by  curiosity  alone." 
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the  laws  of  war,  these  endeavour  indeed  to  keep  their  word ;  but  the 
crowd  pufihing  in  behind  knows  not  whom  to  strike,  and  strikes  at 
random.    It  spares  the  Suisses,  who  have  fired  on  it,  and  whom  in 
their  blue  smock-frocks  it  takes  for  prisonere.     To  make  up  for  this  it 
is  furious  against  the  InvaUdes,  who  have  opened  the  gates  for  it ;  the 
very  man  who  prevented  the  governor  from  blowing  up  the  fortress 
has  his  wrist  broken  by  a  sabre-cut,  is  pierced  by  two  sword-thrusts, 
banged, — and  his  hand,  which  has  saved  a  quarter  of  Paris,  is  paraded 
in  triumph  through  the  streets.   The  oflBcers  are  dragged  away ;  five  of 
them,  together  with  three  soldiers,  are  killed  on  the  way  or  on  the  spot. 
Daring  the  long  hours  of  the  assault  the   murderous  instinct  has 
skwaked ;  the  desire  to  kill,  become  a  fixed  idea,  spreads  far  into  the 
wrowd  which  has  not  been  in  action.   Its  veiy  clamour  is  enough ;  a  hue 
uid  cry  is  all  that  is  now  needed;  the  moment  that  one  strikes,  eveiyone 
v^ants  to  strike  too.     "  Those  who  had  no  arms,"  says  an  officer,  "  threw 
stones  at  me,  women  groimd  their  teeth  and  clenched  their  fists  at 
ne.     Two  of  my  soldiers  had  been  already  murdered  behind  me.  .  .  . 
A.t  last,  with  the  cry  that  I  was  to  be  hanged  raised  all  around  me,  I 
mived  within  a  few  himdred  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  a  head 
itack  on  a  pike  was  brought  forward  and  presented  for  my  considera- 
tion, with  the  information  that  it  was  that  of  M.  de  Launay,"  the 
Grovemor.     The  latter  had,  even  as  he  left  the  Bastille,  received  a 
3Word-thrust  in  the  right  shoulder ;  when  he  reached  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine,  "  everybody  pulled  his  hair  and  struck  him."      Under  the 
Aireade  Saint-Jean  he  was  already  "much  wounded."     Those  who 
iurrounded  him  kept  saying,  "  We  must  cut  his  throat; "  others,  " He 
mufit  be  hanged;"  others  again,  "  He  ought  to  be  tied  to  a  horse's  tail." 
Then,  in  despair  and  desirous  to  abridge  his  agony,  he  cried,  "  Let  me 
be  killed,"  and  in  his  struggles  gave  one  of  the  men  who  held  him  a 
kick  in  the  groin.     Instantly  he  is  pierced  with  bayonets  and  dragged 
through  the  gutter,  his  body  struck  again  and  again,  with  cries  of  "  He 
IB  a  monster  who  has  betrayed  us ;  the  nation  requires  his  head  to  show 
to  the  pubUc,"  and  the  man  who  got  the  kick  is  invited  to  cut  it  off.  He 
—a  cook  by  trade  and  a  half-witted  person,  who  "  had  gone  to  the  Bastille 
to  see  what  was  going  on  " — considers  that,  such  being  the  general 
opinion,  the  action  is  patriotic^  and  even  believes  himself  to  deserve  a 
medal  for  destroying  a  monster.     A  sword  being  lent  him,  he  strikes 
at  the  bare  throat,  but  as  the  sword  is  too  blunt  to  cut,  draws  from 
Ws  pocket  a  small  black-handled  knife,  and  *'  knowing,  in  his  capacity 
of  cook,  how  to  cut  up  meat,"  gets  successfully  through  the  operation. 
Then,  moimting  the  head  on  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  accompanied 
^1  two  hundred  armed  men,  "  without  counting  the  populace,"  he 
sets  off  marching,  and  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  has  two  inscriptions 
attached  to  the  head,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  evident  to  whom  it 
belonged.     The  procession  gets  more  merry  as  it  goes  on;   after 
"aving  paraded  at  the  Palais-Royal  it  reaches  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
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there  the  head  is  made  to  bow  three  times  to  the  statue  of  Henri  lY* 
with  the  words,  '* Salute  thy  master."  This  was  the  final  jest;  there 
is  this  element  in  every  triumph,  and  beneath  the  butcher  the  gamim 
will  show. 

vn. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Palais-Royal,  other  gamins^  who,  in  their  light* 
hearted  prating,  deal  as  freely  with  lives  as  with  words,  have  during 
the  night  of  the  13th,  drawn  up  a  prosoription-list^  of  which  copies 
are  to  be  hawked  about,  and  one  carefully  addressed  to  each  of  the 
parties  concerned — ^the  Comte  d'Artois,  Marshal  de  Broglie,  Prince 
de  Lambesc,  Baron  de  Bezenval,  MM.  de  Breteuil,  Foulon,  Berthier, 
Maury,  d'Espr^m^nil,  Lef&vre  d'Am^court,  and  many  others;*  and 
rewards  are  promised  to  any  one  who  will  bring  their  heads  to 
the  Caf4  du  Caveau.  Thus  the  all-too-ready  mob  is  provided  with 
names;  it  is  enough  now  that  one  of  the  denounced  be  met  with; 
he  will  go  to  the  lamp-post  at  the  comer — ^not  further.  Through- 
out the  14th  the  self-elected  tribunal  holds  permanent  session,  and 
completes  its  decrees  by  action.  M.  de  Flesselles,  provost  of  the 
merchants,  and  president  of  the  electors  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  having 
shown  some  lukewarmness,!  the  Palais-Royal  pronounces  him  a  traitor, 
and  sends  him  to  be  hanged;  on  the  way  a  young  man  shoots  him 
with  a  pistol,  others  fall  savagely  upon  his  body,  and  his  head,  raised 
on  a  pike,  goes  to  join  that  of  M.  de  Launay.  On  all  sides  accusations 
as  murderous  and  as  proraptly  carried  into  execution  float  in  the  air. 
"  Under  the  slightest  pretext,"  writes  an  elector,  "  men  were  denounced 
to  us  as  opposed  to  the  revolution — in  other  words,  enemies  of  the 
State.  Without  fui-ther  inquiry,  nothing  less  was  proposed  than  to 
seize  their  persons,  wreck  their  houses,  raze  their  hotels  to  the  ground. 
A  young  man  called  out,  *  Follow  me  on  the  spot,  and  let  us  march 
upon  Bezenval  I'"  Brains  are  so  perturbed  and  minds  so  suspicious, 
that  at  every  step  taken  in  the  street  one  "  has  to  state  one's  name  in 
full,  declare  one's  profession,  dwelling,  and  way  of  thinking.  .  .  There 
is  no  entering  or  leaving  Paris  without  being  suspected  of  treason." 
The  Prince  of  Montbarrey,  a  partisan  of  the  new  ideas,  and  his  wife, 
being  stopped  in  their  carriage  at  the  barriers,  are  in  danger  of  being 
toni  to  pieces,  A  deputy  of  the  nobility,  on  his  way  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, is  seized  in  his  hackney  coach,  taken  to  the  Greve,  shown  the 
body  of  M.  de  Launay,  and  informed  that  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  like 
manuer.f  Every  life  hangs  upon  a  thread;  and  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  King  has  sent  away  his  troops,  dismissed  his  ministers,  recalled 
Necker,  conceded  everything,  the  danger  remains  equally  great.  Wholly 
given  up  to  revolutionaries  and  to  itself,  the  crowd  has  still  the  same 

*  Montjoie,  3*  portic,  85.     Dussaulx,  356,  287,  368. 

t  Nothing  more.   No  witness  states  that  he  saw  his  pretended  letter  to  M.  de  Laniuij. 
According  to  Dussaulx,  he  could  have  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  writd  it. 
X  Moniiewr,  i.  160  (Stance  du  14  JuiUet). 
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murderous  impulses,  and  the  municipal  heads  it  has  elected* — Bailly, 
Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette,  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard — 
are  obliged  to  manoeuvre,  implore,  and  intervene  between  it  and  the 
unfortunates  on  whom  its  fury  falls. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  a  woman  disguised  in  man's  attire  is 
arrested  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  so  maltreated  that  she 
fidnts  away.    Bailly,  to  save  her,  has  to  pretend  to  be  very  angiy  with 
her,  and  to  send  her  ofiT  at  once  to  piison.   Between  the  14th  and  22nd  of 
July,  Lafayette,'  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  rescues  with  his  own  hand  seven- 
teen persons  in  different  parts  of  the  town.     On  the  22nd  of  July,  in  con- 
sequence  of  denunciations  spread  about  Paris  like  trains  of  gimpowder, 
two  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  M.  Foulon,  Councillor  of  State,  and 
M.  Berthier,  his  son-in-law,  are  arrested,  the  one  near  Fontainebleau, 
the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compiegne.     M.  Foulon,  a  severe 
master,!  but  an  inteUigent,  useful  pian,  had  laid  out  during  the  last 
winter  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs  in  improvements  on  his  property 
for  the  sake  of  giving  work  to  the  poor.     M.  Berthier,  an  industrious 
and  capable  man,  has  surveyed  L'lle  de  France  to  equalize  the  land-tax, 
thereby  reducing  overcharges  by  an  eighth,  and  finally  by  a  quarter. 
But  both  of  these  have  regulated  the  details  of  the  camp  against  which 
the  whole  of  Paris  has  risen,  both  have  equally  been  pubhcly  pro- 
Bcribed  for  a  week  past  by  the  Palais-Royal ;  and  to  a  rabble  wild 
with  disorder,  exasperated  by  hunger,  maddened  by  suspicion,  accused 
is  synonymous  with  guilty.     With  regard  to  Foulon,  as  in  the  case  of 
Siveillon,  a  legend  springs  up,  stamped  with  the  same  die-^a  kind  of 
current  coin  for  the  use  of  the  people — which  the  people  itself  frames 
by  condensing  into  one  tragic  phrase  the  whole  mass  of  its  sufferings 
and  its  resentment.^    "  He  has  said  that  we  are  no  better  than  horses, 
wid  that  if  we  had  not  bread  we  might  eat  grass."     The  old  man  of 
seventy-four  years  is  dragged  to  Paris,  a  truss  of  hay  on  his  head, 
a  collar  of  thistles  round  his  neck,  and  his  mouth  filled  with  grass.    In 
vain  does  the  bureau  of  electors  give  orders,  in  hopes  of  sa\'ing  him, 
that  he  should  be  put  in  prison;  the  mob  cries,  "Tried  and  hanged," 
and  authoritatively  names  the  judges.    In  vain  does  Lafayette  entreat 
Vid  insist  three  times  over  that  the  trial  should  be  regular,  and  that 
the  accused  should  be  sent  to  the  Abbayo.     A  fresh  crowd  presses  in, 
and  a  "  well-dressed"  man  calls  out,  "  What  need  of  a  trial  for  a  man 
who  has  been  judged  for  thirty  years?"     Foulon  is  laid  hold  of, 

•  Bailly,  ii.  32,  74,  88,  90, 96, 108, 117, 137, 158, 174 :  "  I  gave  orders  that  were  neither 
beud  nor  heeded.  ...  I  woa  given  to  understand  that  I  was  not  safe"  (15  Juillet).  "  In 
thoie  unhappy  times  an  enemy  and  a  calunmy  were  all  that  were  needed  to  excite  the 
nob.  AU  who  had  once  had  authority,  all  who  had  constrained  and  controUed  the 
lioters,  were  sore  to  be  pursued." 

t  Poujoulat :  Histoire  de  la  Eevolution  Fran^aise,  p.  100  (avec  les  documents  k  Tappui). 
Broo^verbaux  de  L'Assembl^e  Provinciale  de  Tile  de  Prance  (1787),  p.  127. 

X  Por  example :  "  He  is  severe  to  his  vassals."  "  He  does  not  give  them  bread ;  would 
lie  have  them  eat  grass  ?*  **  He  wants  them  to  eat  grass  like  his  horses."  "  He  has 
■aid  that  they  micht  very  well  eat  hay,  and  were  no  better  than  his  horses."  The  same 
legend  is  met  with  in  several  contemporaneous  Jacqueries. 
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^iragged  along  the  court,  hoisted  to  the  lamp-iron ;  twice  the  cord 
breaks,  and  he  falls  on  the  pavement ;  he  is  hanged  again  with  a  ne\r 
cord,  taken  down,  his  head  cut  off  and  placed  on  a  pike.*  Meanwhile, 
Berthier,  sent  from  Compiegne  by  the  municipality,  who  dared  not 
detain  him  in  the  threatened  prison,  was  on  his  way,  in  a  cabriolet 
under  an  escort.  Around  him  were  borne  placards  with  infamous 
epithets;  at  every  station,  where  they  changed  horses,  black,  hard 
bread  was  thrown  into  the  carriage,  with  cries  of  "  Look,  you  wretch, 
that  is  the  bread  you  made  us  eat."  Arrived  in  front  of  the  church 
of  Saint-Merrj',  a  fearful  storm  of  outrage  breaks  out  against  him. 
"  Though  he  has  never  bought  or  sold  a  single  grain  of  com,"  he 
stands  convicted  as  a  monopolizer  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  ever 
seeking  to  explain  their  evil  condition  by  some  evildoer.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  famine.  On  his  way  to  the  Abbaye,  his  escort  gets  dis- 
persed ;  he  is  pushed  towards  the  lamp-post.  Then,  seeing  that  all  is 
over  with  liim,  he  snatches  a  gun  from  his  murderers,  and  defende 
himself  bravely.  But  a  soldier  of  the  Royal  Croats  hews  him  dow: 
with  a  sabre-stroke  ;  another  tears  hiR  heart  out.  By  a  mere  chance 
the  cook  who  cut  off  M.  de  Launay's  head  is  standing  by ;  tlie  heai 
is  given  liim  to  carry ;  a  soldier  takes  the  head,  and  both  go  to  th 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  display  these  tropliies  to  M.  de  Lafayette.  Return 
to  the  Palais-Royal,  and  seated  at  table  in  an  eating-house,  the  peopl  e 
ask  them  for  these  two  sad  fragments ;  they  throw  them  out  of  ^^^  ^ 
window,  and  proceed  with  their  supper,  while  underneath  the  heart  »« 
paraded  as  the  centre  of  a  bouquet  of  white  pinks.  Such  are  the  spe 
tacles  presented  by  this  garden,  where  the  year  before  "  good  socie 
in  full  dress ''  used  to  assemble  on  leaving  the  opera,  and  sometim 
to  remain  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  listening  beneath  ttzzne 
mild  moonlight  to  tlie  violin  of  St.  Georges  or  the  dehcious  voice  ^^-of 
Garat. 

VIII. 

Henceforth  it  is  plain  there  is  no  security  for  any ;  neither  the  ne    ^=^ 
militia  nor  the  new  authorities  are  competent  to  make  tho  law  r   — "^ 
spccted.    ''  One  dared  not,"  said  Bailly,t  "  resist  the  people,  who  eigl^^^* 
days  since  had  taken  the  Bastille."     In  vain,  after  these  two  lai 
murders,  did  Bailly  and  Lafayette  threaten  in  their  indignation 
resign ;  they  are  constrained  to  remain  at  their  posts  ;  their  prot< 
tion,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  only  one  remaining,  and  if  the  National  Guai 
cannot  prevent  all  murders,  it  does  at  least  prevent  a  few.     Thus  m< 
live  on  as  best  they  can,  in  continued  expectation  of  new  popul^^^^ 
sallies.      "/;«    the  eyes   of    every  impartial  nian,^^  writes   j^Ialouet,  " 
ier7*oi'  dates  from  the  liih  of  July ^  On  the  17th,  before  leaving  for  Pari 

*  Bailly,  ii.  IDS :  "  The  people,  less  enlightened  then,  and  as  imperious  as 
admiti  no  certain  proof  of  good  administration  except  naccess." 
t  Bailly,  ii.  lOS,  95.     Malouet,  ii.  14. 
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the  King  receives  the  Sacrament,  and  makes  final  arrangements  antioi- 
cipating  assassination.  From  the  16th  to  the  ISth^  twenty  persons  of 
highest  rank,  amongst  them  the  majority  of  those  on  whose  heads  a 
price  had  been  set  by  the  Palais-Royal,  quit  Paris — ^the  Comte  d'Artois, 
Marshal  de  BrogUe,  the  Princes  de  Cond6,  de  Conti,  de  Lambesc,  de 
Vaudemont,  the  C!omtesse  de  PoUgnac,  the  Duchesses  de  Polignac  and 
de  Gniche.  On  the  morrow  of  the  two  murders,  M.  de  Crosne,  M. 
Donmer,  M.  Sureau,  the  most  zealous  and  worthy  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Subsistence,  as  well  as  all  the  officials  engaged  in  the 
purchase  or  storing  departments,  conceal  themselves  or  take  flight. 
On  the  eve  of  the  two  murders,  under  threat  of  insurrection,  the  Paiis 
notaries  have  had  to  advance  45,000  francs  promised  to  the  workmen 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  and  the  pubUc  treasury,  nearly  empty 
as  it  is,  deprives  itself  of  30,000  livres  a  day  in  order  to  lower  the  price 
of  bread.  Person  and  property,  great  and  small,  functionaries  and 
private  citizens,  the  very  Government  itself,  all  are  alike  in  the  grasp 
of  the  multitude.     "  From  that  moment,"  says  a  deputy,*   "  there 

was  no  longer  any  liberty  even  in  the  National  Assembly 

France  was  dumb,  in  the  presence  of  a  faction  of  thirty.  In 
their  hands  the  Assembly  became  a  passive  instrument,  used  by 
them  to  execute  their  own  projects."  But  even  these  thirty  do  not 
lead,  though  they  appear  to  do  so.  The  colossal  brute  that  has 
seized  the  bit  with  its  teeth  holds  it  fast,  and  its  plunges  become  more 
and  more  violent.  For  not  only  do  the  spurs  which  have  irritated 
it — ^I  mean  the  thirst  for  innovation  and  scarcity  of  daily  food — 
continue  to  prick  its  sides,  but  political  hornets,  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands, buzz  in  its  ears,  and  the  license  which  for  the  first  time  it  enjoys, 
joined  to  the  applause  with  which  it  is  loaded,  urges  it  on  day  by  day 
to  greater  fury.  The  insurrection  is  glorified,  not  one  assassin  is 
proceeded  against ;  it  is  only  the  conspiracy  of  Ministers  that  the 
Assembly  inquires  into.  Rewards  are  decreed  to  the  conquerors  of  the 
Bastille ;  they  are  declared  to  have  saved  Franco.  The  people  is  extolled 
to  the  skies,  and  so  are  its  wisdom,  its  magnanimity,  its  justice.  The 
new  sovereign  is  positively  adored ;  assured  repeatedly  and  officially 
m  the  papers  and  at  the  Assembly  that  it  possesses  all  virtues,  all 
rights,  all  powers.  If  it  has  shed  blood,  that  was  by  accident  or  on 
provocation,  but  always  with  infallible  instinct.  "  Besides,"  asks  a 
deputy,  "was  that  blood  then  so  pure?"  The  majority  prefer  to 
believe  the  theories  of  their  favourite  books  to  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes ;  they  persevere  in  the  idyl  that  they  have  invented.  Or  at 
all  events  their  dream,  if  excluded  from  the  present,  takes  refuge  in 
the  future  ;  to-morrow,  when  the  Constitution  is  completed,  the  people, 
made  happy,  will  once  more  become  wise  ;  let  us  resign  ourselves  to 
the  storm  that  drives  on  to  so  fair  a  haven. 
Meanwhile,  beyond  the  King,  inert  and  disarmed, — ^beyond  the 

•  De  Ferri^res,  i.  168. 
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Assembly,  whether  obeying  or  disobeyed,  we  discern  the  real  mor 
the  people — that  is  to  say,  the  moJ,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten 
sand  beings — gathered  together  at  random  upon  any  motion 
alarm  whatever,  and  all  at  once  and  irresistibly  becoming  legisl 
judges,  and  executioners.  A  power  this,  which  is  formic 
destructive,  and  vague;  one  on  which  no  hand  can  lay  hold, 
which,  together  with  its  monstrous  and  howling  mother  Liberty 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Revolution,  like  Milton's  two  spectres  a 
gates  of  hell : 

"  The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waists  and  fair> 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast — a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting.    About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep. 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled 

Within  unseen 

....  The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shax>e  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shado  .v  seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either, — black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moring  onward  came  as  fast. 
With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode." 

H.  Tae 


LOST  EURYDICE,  24th  MARCH,  1878. 


[77m*  mother  of  a  ytmng  Offieer^  uen  at  the  helm  tehen  the 
frigate  capsited,  wu  wctitiHg  hie  return  at  Bomtheea.'l 


r,  she  is  round  tbo  Needles  :  now  Saint  Catherine's  Cape  they  sight : 
ow  her  head  is  set  north-eastward ;  'fore  the  beam  the  Foreland  light 

>  see  the  light  from  Southsea," — and  beyond  the  fancy  goes, 
rydice  e  en  now  is  gliding  imder  dark  Dunnose  : 

;liding,  as  some  cloud  that,  dark  below,  the  storm- wind's  hue, 
o  silver  summits,  sailing  o'er  the  tranquil  blue. 

ge ! — and  in  one  hour ! — when,  swanlike,  on  the  harbour's  breast, 
irl'd  and  voyage  over,  safe  the  gallant  ship  will  rest ! 

aovement  of  the  haven  spread  beneath  her  eyes  in  vain, 
>w  watch'd  the  Lady,  gazing  o'er  the  sunlit  main ; 

rom  the  Foreland  light-ship  they  perchance  e'en  now  might  see, 
jle  ship, — My  Ship ! — for  brings  she  not  my  boy  to  me  ? 

m  the  waves  the  splendour ;  from  the  sky  died  out  the  blue : 
Ay  saw  not ;  deep  beyond  herself  her  sight  withdrew 

low'd  within  her  bosom ;  happy  music  in  her  ears  ; 
»ry  painting  all  the  beauty  of  his  youthful  years. 

xn.  S 
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"  Fit  for  earth,  and  fit  for  heav'n,"  she  thinks,  "  whatever  his  destined  lot;** 
— ^He  is  there  already.  Mother !  Mother ! — and  thou  know'st  it  not ! 

Thunderbolts  of  icy  storm-wind  in  its  panting  bosom  piled, 
Sudden,  towering  angry-black,  a  cloudy  wall  climbs  wide  and  wild. 

Like  a  squadron  at  the  signal,  forth  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Robed  in  blinding  folds  of  snow,  together  mixing  seas  and  skies. 

— From  the  window  turn.  Lady !  toward  the  light-ship  look  no  more ; 
Happy  that  thou  canst  not  see  the  darkening  headland,  chalky  shore. 

Thirty  minutes  since  they  watch'd  her ; — stately  vision,  jocund  crew : — 
All  beyond  from  outward  witness  hidden,  lost  to  mortal  view. 

Voice  was  none,  nor  cry  of  terror ; — as  when  snow-drifts  whelm  the  dell, 
Smitten,  slain,  at  once,  and  buried,  where  the  mad  tornado  fell. 

Right  upon  her  side  she  dipp'd,  then  turn'd,  and  went  within  the  m^  : 
Only  at  her  helm,  the  last,  the  gallant  boy  was  seen ; — in  vain ! 

— Ah !  the  sun  once  more,  uncaring,  glitters  o'er  the  hapless  dead, 
Golden  shafts  through  twilight  emerald  piercing  to  their  oozy  bed. 

There,  above  the  foara-fleck'd  waters,  flapping  sails  and  shattered  poles 
Lift  themselves,  a  desolate  beacon,  o*er  three  hundred  English  souls. 

There  the  sun  may  blaze  uncaring,  there  the  ripi)les  kiss  and  play. 
Chalky  cliffs  and  graSvSy  headland  smiling  to  the  smiling  bay. 

But  within  the  Lady's  soul  the  music  and  the  glow  are  gone ; — 
This  alone  is  left  to  cheer  her,  Mother !  Mother ! — this  alone : 

Though  the  heart's  desire  on  earth  her  longing  eyes  ne'er  meet  again, 
True  to  God  and  England,  at  the  helm,  she  sees  him ; — ^not  in  vain  ! 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 


THE  HINTONS :  FATHER  AND  SON. 


Lif«  and  Letter*  of  Jamu  Jlinton.  Edited  by  Ellice 
Hopkins.  With  an  Introdacdoo  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull. 
London:  C.  Kegan  Paql  &  Co. 


MOST  Londoners  know  Bartholomew  Close  as  it  was  at  about  the 
turn  of  the  half-centuiy,  and  the  dark,  narrow,  arched  passage 
that  leads  into  it.  You  could  not  enter  the  Close  mthout  being  struck 
by  a  certain — we  were  going  to  say — epiphanous  brass  plate,  bear- 
ing the  name  HINTON.  There  is  no  such  word  as  epiphanous,  but 
there  might  be,  and  the  brass  plate,  which  he  who  ran  could  read,  was 
quite  a  manifestation.  On  a  Sunday,  at  about  half-past  one,  you 
might  perhaps  see  entering  the  dark  archway  a  tall,  gaunt,  absent, 
very  serious,  elderly  man,  who  wore  an  old-fashioned  white  neck- 
cloth, and  looked  bb  if  he  had  rather  been  violently  thrust  into  his 
clothes  than  had  put  them  on  him  in  a  genial  spirit.  The  tall  gentle- 
man was  usually  accompanied  by  a  stout  lady.  This  was  Mrs.  Hinton, 
and  the  gentleman  was  the  Rev,  John  Howard  Hinton,  Baptist 
minister  of  Devonshire  Chapel — the  most  thoroughly  intellectual  Dis- 
senting preacher  in  London.  He  was  going  to  dine  with  his  son,  Mr. 
James  Hinton,  surgeon,  instead  of  going  home  to  Dalston. 

This  sounds  rather  like  the  opening  of  one  of  G.  P.  R.  James's 
novels,  but  it  will  serve.  We  have  introduced  to  the  reader  two  most 
remarkable  men.  The  son,  whose  death  two  years  ago  was  so  much 
lamented,  is  nearer  to  us,  shows  larger,  and  had  greatly  the  advantage 
in  culture,  in  tenderness,  and  in  poetic  impulse.  Whether  his  total 
power  was  greater  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  W^e  should  think  it  was ; 
or  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  his  quality  was  finer,  and  his 
range  wider.  Hinton  pire  was  before  his  time,  and  everybody  who 
reads  his  book  on  "The  Harmony  of  Religious  Truth  and  Human 
Season"  will  see  at  a  glance  that  as  a  thinker  he  moved  in  fetters. 
The  new  generation  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  orthodox  thumbscrews  were  applied  in  those  days.     Howard 

S  2 
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Hinton  was  considered  a  dangerous  man  because  he  openly  preached 
against  material  fire  in  hell,  and  because  he  had  invented  a  way  of 
his  own  for  relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  old  Calvinism.    He  was  in  a 
special  sense  an  intellectual  preacher.    When  Nonconformist  countiy 
cousins  came  to  London  in  those  days,  the  question  for  Sunday  momr 
ing  was,  "  Well,  shall  we  go  to  hear  Binney  or  Hinton  t"     For  not  a 
few — as  for  the  present  writer — Binney  was  too  courtly,  too  com- 
pliant, as  well  as  too  uncertain  as  to  the  quaUty.  Ho  would  often  give 
you  as  bad  a  sermon  as  you  could  desire  to  hear ;  but  you  could  not 
tell  anything  about  it  till  he  got  into  the  pulpit.     Then,  a  quick  ob- 
server could  nearly  always  tell.     The  penitential  part  of  his  prayers 
would  be  imusually  prolonged  and  abject.    We  have  said  to  ourselves, 
"  What  ever  has  he  been  up  to  this  week  I    Picking  pockets  perhaps." 
He  would  rub  his  great  bald  head  uneasily  as  if  he  would  like  to 
disappear  through  a  trap-door;  and  the  sermon  would  come  with 
difficulty.     It  is  without  one  atom  of  sympathy  with  the  general  thirst 
for  "  good  sermons"  that  we  now  write  this.     Binney  was  never  so 
touching  as  at  those  times  when,  as  George  Herbert  puts  it,  God  took 
the  text  and  preached  patience — and  more.   We  only  desire  to  lead  up 
to  the  remark  that  you  could  always  depend  on  Hinton.     We  never 
heard  him  deUver  a  weak  discourse — never  one  which  did  not  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  his  mastery  of  his  subject.      He  had  no  manu- 
script before  him ;  we  never  saw  a  note ;  and  yet  we  never  heard  a 
weak-knee'd  or  broken  sentence — ^never  noticed  a  moment's  hesitation. 
The  time  he  daily  spent  in  the  study  must  have  been  immense; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  on  record  that  it  was  so.     In  the  morning  he  would, 
as  he  read  a  chapter,  expound  it  with  the  most  minute  care,  taking  a 
wide  range  in  his  topics  and  allusions.    If  the  chapter  was  in  the  Acts 
or  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  like  listening  to  a  passage  from  Paley's 
"Horse  Paulina?."     The  sermon,  or  lecture,  in  the  evening  was  highly 
elaborated — often  eloquent.    In  spite  of  a  certain  hardness  of  manner, 
— perhaps  more  than  manner, — and  an  irascibility  which  was  trouble- 
some enough,  Mr.  Howard  Hinton  was  a  man  of  much  tenderness.    It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  him  weep  in  the  pulpit.    Nor  was  it  easy 
for  the  hearer  to  remain  unmoved  while  he  was  making  pathetic 
appeals  of  the  kind  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  his 
son  James.    The  chapel  was  built  to  seat,  perhaps,  eight  hundred 
persons  comfortably,  but  it  would  contain  a  thousand ;  the  majority 
of  the  audience  were  intelligent  and  sensitive,  and  the  visible  ejftf^ 
wfis  often  very  great. 

W^e  may  put  together  in  a  desultory  way  a  few  more  particulars 
concerning  a  man  who  should  not  be  forgotten,  before  we  pass  on  to 
his  son.  Mr.  Howard  Hinton  was  intensely  "musical."  Novello's 
"  Psalmist"  was  produced  for  his  congregation, — ^it  contains  one  or  two 
tunes  of  his  own  composing, — and  it  was  as  great  an  advance  upox^ 
the  old  Union  Tune  Book,  edited  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Canterbury,  as  that 
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was  upon  Rippon  and  Walker.  The  minister  would  detect  not  only 
a  false  note,  but  a  flat  voice  in  any  comer  of  the  chapel,  and  you 
might  see  him  all  but  start  up  in  his  pulpit,  single  out  the  dissonantial 
person,  and  wither  him  with  a  glance.  The  effect  was  a  little  gro- 
tesque, for  the  pulpit  was  a  half  cylinder  standing  forth  from  the  wall, 
with  a  door  at  the  back  by  which  the  preacher  entered  from  the  vestry ; 
and  Mr.  Hinton  was  a  large  man.  One  effect  of  the  singing  on  a  Sunday 
morning  was  peculiar — to  an  outsider.  At  the  time  in  question  the 
writer  of  these  lines  was  just  in  the  early  stages  of  a  mental  crisis — 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  his  ultimate  affinities  lay  rather  with  the 
mystics  than  the  intellectualists.  Sometimes,  when  he  approached  the 
chapel  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  felt  unable  to  go  in — the  presence 
of  that  miscellany  of  people  would  have  jarred  upon  his  mood.  Now, 
the  chapel  was  situated  down  a  narrow  turning  far  out  of  the  main 
street,  and  very  much  jammed  in.  Right  imder  its  windows  went  on 
a  Jews'  old-clothes  market,  and  the  effect  of  the  noise  made  by  these 
Jews, — ^the  chatter  and  clatter  of  bargain  and  gossip,  in  many  tongues, 
mingled  with  the  full-voiced  outburst  of  song  from  the  inside  of  the 
chapel  (a  sound  unique  in  London,  perhaps  in  England), — was  one  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  loiterer  without. 

The  congregation  was,  for  those  days,  a  "  representative "  one — 
mainly  composed,  we  should  say,  of  intelligent  well-to-do  tradesmen, 
bank  clerks,  and  that  sort  of  middle-class  folk  generally;  with,  of 
course,  a  sprinkling  of  professional  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  &c. 
Mr.  Peto  (now  Sir  Morton)  was  a  prominent  member.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  that  Howard  Hinton  and  his  people  were  real 
thorough-going  Dissenters  of  the  old  school.  Their  modern  descend- 
ants have  less  backbone.  We  well  remember  the  determined  manner 
in  which  the  minister  dealt  with  a  proclamation  for  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  He  said,  in  substance,  "  We  shall  treat  your  proclamation 
as  waste  paper.  You,  the  civil  governor,  have  no  business  within 
these  precincts,  and  we  just  slam  the  door  in  your  face.  When  we 
fast  and  pray,  it  shall  be  because  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  us,  and  not  because  you  proclaim  it."  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
late  James  Hinton  which  suggested  these  reminiscences,  Miss  Ellice 
Hopkins  quotes  some  writer  who  tells  us  that  Howard  Hinton  was 
often  taken  for  "  a  bitter  disputant."  If  a  little  more  of  the  straight- 
forward spirit  which  gave  him  this  repute  had  been  common  in  these 
days,  the  C.  D.  Acts  would  have  been  swept  away  in  a  whirlwind  of 
indignation  long  ago,  and  some  other  Acts  would  never  have  been 
passed,  or  would  have  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  work.  Howard 
Hinton  woidd  have  suffered  the  spoiling  of  his  goods  over  and  over 
again  rather  than  pay  a  School  Board  rate ;  and  the  reason  he  would 
Kave  given,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  would  have  been  that  it  was  a  Church 
xate  in  disguise. 

In  his  pulpit  discourses  Howard  Hinton  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
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illuBtratioDB  from  a  wide  range,  and  he  showed  a  marked  bent  towaidB 
science.*  No  doubt  the  ethical  and  religious  elements  constituted  the 
dominant  part  of  his  nature ;  but  he  was  unquestionably  a  rationalizing 
preacher.  In  these  days  he  would  have  been  fighting  in  one  or  other 
of  the  camps  of  open  and  pronounced  '*  free-thought ;"  but  he  would 
have  been  sectarian — that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  insisted  on  creeds 
as  a  necessity  of  hxunan  nature.  It  is  not  difficult  to  affirm  the  line  he 
would  have  taken.  He  would  have  said,  Let  each  worshipper  for 
himself  lay  down  his  own  minimum  of  belief;  let  each  sepaiute  body 
of  worshippers  lay  down  its  minimum ;  and  then  let  us  come  a9  near 
as  we  can  to  a  common  minimum  for  certain  occasions  of  common 
worship. 

To  end  these  notices  of  a  man  'who  well  deserves  a  better  memorial 
(which,  alas,  is  but  a  poor  compliment),  we  may  add  a  few  more  facts. 
On  his  mother's  side,  Howard  Hinton  was  of  that  very  energetic  and 
every  way  remarkable  strain  to  which  belonged  the  Taylors  of  Ongar, 
and  he  exhibited  most  distinct  traces  of  his  ancestry'.    His  forehead  was 
high,  and  somewhat  retreating.     His  eyes  were  deep-set,  and,  when 
we  first  saw  them,  reminded  us  of  "  the  pale-eyed  priests."     His  nose 
was  strong  and  semi-aquiline.     His  utterance  was  singularly  firm  and 
clear — the  aspirates  powerfully  given,  and  the  syllabification  marked. 
Every  reader  of  these  lines  who  knew  him  will  call  to  mind  his  peculiar 
way  of  saying  *'  the  Lord  " — pronoimcing  the  word  somewhat  as  if  it 
were  written  "Lo-ard."  His  "address"  could  hardly  be  called  engaging; 
but  it  had  the  charm — a  very  real  one — of  a  noble  truthfulness.    His 
son  James,  the  doctor,  to  whom  we  are  now  coming,  once  "  cured"  8 
patient  (indeed  he  did  the  like  more  than  once)  by  sham  physic.    His 
father  dissuaded  him  from  telling  the  cured  man  of  this  device,  lest  it 
should  hurt  his  moral  sense.     One  personal  peculiarity  we  will  mention 
because  it  is  veiy  characteristic,  though  our  mentioning  it  may  be 
called  by  high-polite  people  bad  taste.    He  was  along  way  from  bow- 
legged,  but  his  legs  were  of  the  sturdy  sort,  and  the  curve  was  outward 
rather  than  inward.     This  gave  a  very  decided  peculiarity  to  lA 
walk — a  peculiarity  which  descended  to  his  son  James. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,"  for  which  Miffl 
ElUce  Hopkins  has  just  made  us  her  debtor,  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
him,  engraved  on  steel  by  ^Ir.  Jeens,  from  a  photograph.  It  exhibits 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  his  father's  face,  though  it  contains 
much  more  tenderness  and  poetry  too — both  of  them  inheritances 
from  the  mother,  to  whom  James  dedicated  his  *•  Mystery  of  Pain. 
In  the  heads  of  both  father  and  son  the  "  nietapliysical  horse-shoe 

•  In  a  discussion  between  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  and  Mr.  Holyoake,  held  many  yeftrt 
ago,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  S.  Morley,  Mr.  Hinton  was  umpire.  One  nigkt  th^ 
discussion  waxed  wild  and  hot,  and  might  soon  have  become  very  personal.  But  th^ 
was  a  dead  silence  of  expectation  as  the  tall,  stalwart  figm*e  of  the  imipire  arose  to  its 
full  heisfht.  The  oracle  spake,  and  what  it  said  was — "  Would  the  company  like  a  Ittt^* 
fresh  air  ?  "  There  spake  the  father  of  the  physiologist,  James.  The  room  was  aired  ^ 
silenoe,  and  the  wratib  died  away. 
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waB  strongly  marked ;  and  in  both  the  forehead  was  of  the  mould 
which  indicates  that  the  movement  of  the  mind  is  rather  upon  lines 
of  Analogy  or  Congruity,  than  upon  lines  of  Causation  or  Necessary 
Sequence.  Of  course,  both  these  elements  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
were  strong  in  each — we  merely  notice  that  the  tendency  to  argue 
by  analogy  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  In  James,  the  external 
signs  of  the  poetic  tendency  are  strongly  marked.  They  were  want- 
ing in  the  father,  and  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces  was 
never  said  to  be  too  strong  in  the  Hintons.  That  (in  SwcdenborgiaQ 
phrase)  '^  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  uses  "  was  with  them  a 
matter  of  unceasing  "  testimony  "  and  practice.  If  any  member  of 
the  household  was  so  ill  as  to  make  it  a  comfort,  Hinton  pere  would 
have  a  bed  down  into  the  sitting-room ;  and  visitors  might  think  what 
they  pleased.  One  thing  they  could  not  fail  to  think — that  they  had 
come  to  see  wholly  good,  truthful,  and  delightful  people — ^fuU  of 
simple,  unpurposed  kindness,  and  unfashionably  but  beautifully  in- 
different to  vulgar,  poverty-struck  "  proprieties."  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  early  training  of  James  Hinton  was  as  feUcitous  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  We  could  well  have  forgiven  the  biographer  a 
few  more  details  of  the  home  at  Beading  (where  Howard  Hinton  was 
preaching  until  about  1840),  and  even  of  the  London  home ;  though 
of  course  it  would  have  been  a  deUcate  matter  to  venture  so  far. 
One  very  homelike  glimpse  we  do  get ;  but  it  is  not  till  James  is  a 
jomig  man.  After  being  abroad,  he  comes  home  at  about  five  o'clock 
one  morning.  It  is  one  of  two  sisters  who  writes  thus  to  another 
sister: — 

'*  Only  think,  dearest,  that  when  your  letter  arrived,  our  precious  wanderer 
was  tUeping  at  home.  He  came  at  half-past  five  this  morning,  and  knocked 
papa  up,  aud,  after  speaking  to  mamma,  went  to  bed,  where  he  is  stilL  The 
tifUe  boys  amused  us  at  breakfast  with  their  account  of  the  intruder's  ma- 
nceuvres.  John  was  startled  into  consciousness  by  the  sudden  elevation  of 
the  pillow  with  his  head  upon  it,  in  James's  endeavour  to  put  his  watch  under 
it ;  and  Josiah  said,  with  something  between  a  smile  and  a  pout,  ^  He  turned 
me  out  of  my  warm  i)lace  to  get  in  himself.' " 

James  Hinton  was  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  at 

Reading  in  the  year  1822.     His  Hfe  there  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 

By  the  death  of  the  first-born  he  became  the  eldest  son  of  the  family; 

and,  naturally,   this   circumstance   drew  him  and  his  mother  closer 

together.     His  education  was,  according  to  the  latest  standards  of 

"culture,"  not  high;  but  the  world  has  moved  fast,  and  in  some  things 

&Qtastically,  since  those  days ;  and  Howard  Hiuton  was  not  a  man 

to  let  his  children  go  to  any  school  where  they  would  run  plain  risk 

of  being  inoculated  with  certain  opinions  or  tastes  abhorrent  to  Non- 

^xiformists  who  knew  their  own  minds.    Referring  to  the  volume  just 

IKiblished  for  an  account  of  this  and  some  other  matters,  we  may 

'^^xition  that  Howard  Hinton  had  a  niunerous  family,  and  that  this 

*^d  to  be  considered,  and  was  considered  all  round,  in  the  "  schooUng" 
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arrangementB.  At  sixteen  years  old,  James  went  to  a  sitnation, 
as  cashier,  in  the  estabHshment  of  a  clothier  in  Whitechapel.  While 
there  he  was  painfully  and  permanently  impressed  with  what  he  saw 
of  the  life  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  life  of  the  vicious  poor,  both 
men  and  women.  In  later  life  he  used  language  of  consideTable 
effusion  about  these  impressions;  and  when  we  read  it,  we  must 
remember  that  he  had  the  temperament  of  a  Shelley,  and  did  not 
always  see  things  in  true  perspective,  or  in  their  actual  colours  and 
proportions.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  though  not 
precocious  as  a  scholar,  he  was  remarkably  precocious  in  quicknesi 
and  force  of  ethical  sjTupathy. 

"  Me,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o*er  which  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth/' 

are  lines  of  Shelley's  which  James  Hinton  might  well  have  applied 
to  himself.    And  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  Whitechapel "  experiences^ 
(to  use  a  word  which  is  compendious,  if  wrong)  stayed  with 
and  taught  him  much. 

When  he  was  at  school,  James  Hinton  was  a  good,  devout  bo; 
attentive  as  a  scholar,  but  fond  of  the  playgroimd,  and  a  particular'! 
good  runner.  He  had  at  one  time  a  very  active  and  retentive  memoi 
so  that  he  never  had  to  get  a  lesson  by  rote ;  but  we  are  told  that 
coming  in  from  a  game  at  cricket  one  day  he  discovered  that  he 
lost  this  exceptional  faculty.  He  never  could  tell  how ;  he  had, 
hi8  biographer,  "a  sense  of  goneness"  (au  American  phrase), 
that  was  all.  From  that  time  forward  his  memory  was  simply 
not  extraordinaiy.  Of  course  it  was  always  strong,  for  half  the  w(^  ^k 
of  a  good  brain  is  accomplished  in  virtue  of  a  superior  recollectl^Eig 
power.  But  the  verbal  exactitude  and  facility  seem  to  us  to  hfc.-'nre 
acted  in  after-life  in  a  very  intermitting  manner.  His  quotatio:iKifl) 
when  inaccurate,  are  somewhat  droUy  so.  For  instance,  in  "ICI^ui 
and  his  Dwelling-Place,"  he  quotes  one  of  Mr.  Matthew  AmoL^'s 
poems  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  ingprained  fashion 
Of  this  earthly  nature, 
Which  mars  thy  creature. 
From  grief  which  is  but  passion ; 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us!** 

All  his  books  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  wide  reading,  and  all  ^ie 
reminiscences  of  others'  work  are  conscientious.     The  above  is  Amr^^J 
an  error  of  form.     But  his  biographer  quotes  a  short  poem  addres^^ 
to  his  wife,  which  is  so  good  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  say,     ^ 
haste,  the  writer  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  poet.     We  are  told  tbii 
this  was  the  only  poem  he  ever  wrote.    And  it  may  be  the  only  com* 
plete  whole ;  but  the  lines  at  page  288  of  ''  Man  and  his  Dwellixi^ 
Place  "  look  very  much  as  if  they  were  his  own.    They  are  a  littfa 
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MMM;  and  Lis  gift  of  expreesion  appears  tn  have  beeu  capricious 
i3  fluctuating  to  the  laat  degree.  When  he  is  engaged  in  purely 
ientific  expoeition— when  he  writes  as  a  Morphologist — or  when  he 
rites  at  the  white  heat  of  ethical  paaBion,  he  is  clear,  as  well  as  beau- 
ifuUy  eloijueut.  ■'  The  Mystery  of  Pain  "  is,  for  the  most  part,  exqui- 
itely  good,  as  writing ;  and  often  musical.  The  first  portions  of 
Life  in  Nature,"  again,  are  excellent.  Every  now  and  then  he 
Teaks  out  in  divine  epigram. — there  are  instances  in  these  Memoirs. 
lut  too  often  he  is  tedious,  involved,  and  almost  inconceivably  dry. 
[e  writes  in  "  The  Blystcry  of  Pain "  that  his  utterance  had  been 
stammering"  all  through.  But  compare  it  with  "Man  and  his 
JwelUng-PIace,"  and  the  latter  portions  of  "Life  in  Natural"  Evi- 
jntly,  as  we  have  hinted,  his  gift  of  speech  was  alternately  that  of  a 
[odigal's  favourite  and  that  of  a  miser's  pensioner. 
For  a  short  time  James  Hintoo  was  a  clerk  in  an  insurance  ofGce  in 
le  City;  and  at  about  this  time,  when  he  was  eighteen  or  nine- 
len  years  of  age,  he  began  to  study  a  great  deal.  His  very  mis- 
lUaoeouB  curriculum  included  German  and — Russian  !  His  letters  to 
a  sister  Sarah  at  nineteen  or  twenty  exhibit  much  precocity  in  the 
atter  of  ethical,  literary,  and  even  practical  ioimdnexs.  Their  gravity, 
teir  caution,  their  thorougliuess,  their  lengtli,  and  their  dryness  are 
like  surprising.  The  intellectual  accent  always  reminds  us  of  his 
ither. 

Of  all  these  letters,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  to  the  young  lady 
'horn  he  ultimately  married — Miss  Margaret  Haddon — a  name  that 
rill  be  very  familiar  to  old  Devonshire  Square  friends.  Such  love- 
itters  were  siu-ely  never  written  to  a  girl  by  a  lover  before  or  since, 
S^iUiam  Godwin's  to  Miss  (Canterbury  Tales)  Lee  are  odd  enough ; 
ot  these  beat  them.  Of  course  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  "love" 
left  out ;  but  for  all  that,  we  find  the  lady,  once  at  least,  eug- 
psting  to  her  metaphysical  coiTespoudent  that  he  should  tell  her 
little  more  about  himself.  Hinton  remarks  that  this  is  very  natui'al 
f  her,  and,  having  made  that  concesBion  to  Love,  plunges  imme- 
"lately  fathom  deep  into  matters  that  he  might  have  discussed  with 
I}' human  being.  From  one  passage  in  his  letter,  it  appears  that  she 
»d  suggested  that  he  should  keep  her  portrait  before  him  while  he 
aa  writing  to  her  ;  aud  he  admits  that  it  is  a  good  idea.  But 
le  qn&lity  of  his  letters  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  altered — so  far 
9  appears.  His  writing  in  these  letters  has  the  characteristics  which 
is  writing  in  his  books,  and  even  his  conversation,  retained  to  the 
«t.  Sudden  daslies  at  new  ideas.  Every  uow  aud  then  a  fine 
letaphysical  or  ethical  apenpi,  which  is  speedily  darkened  by  hazes  of 
briptural  phraseology,  or  blocked  up  by  hints  of  use  and  service. 
Che  ethical  element,  one  might  rather  say  the  preaching  or  homiletic 
foment,  is  always  proving  too  strong  for  the  pure  argumentative; 
HH|^reBult  is  almost  ae  confusing  as  it  is  aSeeting.     There  is  the 
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eagerness  of  appeal  which  is  so  familiar  both  to  his  readers  and  to 
friends.  "  Do  you  not  see  ?  "  or  its  equivalent,  is  repeated  in  every 
conceivable  key  of  urgency — and  sometimes,  truth  compels  one  to  say, 
it  is  repeated  when  there  is  nothing  to  look  at.  In  a  paper  contributed 
to  the  Lancet,  Mr.  Hinton's  collaborateur^  Dr.  Wilks,  had  some  pleasant 
anecdotes  to  relate.  One  day  after  he  had  been  going  on  for  a  long 
while,  "  cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  in  orb,"  he  said,  eagerly,  to  Dr.  Wilks, 
"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  And  when  Dr.  Wilks  answered,  candidly  but 
respectfully,  that  he  really  did  not  see,  Hinton  repHed,  "  Ah,  some 
people  never  see  an  inch  beyond  their  noses."  In  this  respect  Hinton 
frequently  reminds  the  watcliful  reader  (who  in  time  becomes  the 
suspicious  reader  too)  of  another  man  of  genius  whom  in  some  respectB 
he  much  resembled, — Dr.  George  MacDonald.  He  would  give  an  old 
tmth  a  new  verbal  turn,  and,  lost  in  the  excitement  of  sudden  cot 
lateral  suggestions  that  the  words  brought  with  them,  would  exhibit 
all  the  earnestness  proper  to  the  finding  of  a  new  truth. 

In  spite  of  this,  Hinton  had  great  practical  sagacity.  In  this  he 
resembled  Shelley,  and  some  others.  As  far  aa  his  own  interests  were 
concerned  he  was  liable  to  frequent  betrayal  by  the  hazes  which  the 
heat  of  his  own  mind  threw  out ;  but  he  could  be  singularly  clear- 
headed when  he  liked.  Miss  Haddon  seems  to  have  asked  him  why 
he  called  a  certain  medical  man  a  quack ;  and  his  reply  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  logical  and  impassive  man  of  the  world  in  all 
the  profession.  To  the  last,  it  was  the  same  with  him.  And  his 
exquisitely  tender  conscience  always  made  him  shrink  from  pushing 
matters  too  far,  whether  in  praise  or  blame,  or  in  stating  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  others.  So  far  as  we  knew  his  professional  writing,  we 
had  always  considered  him  cautious  to  a  fault;  and  we  now  find 
from  his  own  words  in  this  volume  that  he  had  himself  distinctly  laid 
do^vn  for  himself  a  course  of  systematic  adherence  to  the  tentative  or 
Socratic  method. 

James  Hinton's  adolescent  years  and  liis  years  of  early  manhood 
were  very  trying  to  him.  He  suffered  severely  in  head  and  heart  from 
what  he  saw  of  the  world,  and  his  courtship  was  troubled  by  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  his  side.  As  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Christian  minister,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  his  mother,  and  as  the  young 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  married  was  a  Christian,  and  surrounded 
by  pronounced  Cliristian  relationships,  this  was  a  veiy  painful  state  of 
things.  The  young  man's  health  gave  way.  His  father  consulted  a 
doctor,  who  seems  to  have  told  him  what  even  Dr.  Primrose  might 
have  discovered — that  James's  mind  was  preying  on  itself.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  patient  should  be  helped  to  enter  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  a  great  inspiration,  and  the  thing  was  arranged. 
James  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  very  soon  began  prao- 
tice.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Fisher,  and  then  with  Mr.  Toynbee^ 
the  celebrated  aurist,  to  whose  practice  he  at  last  succeeded.     In  a 
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trip  to  the  West  ludies,  in  which  he  had  a  large  number  of  negroes 
under  his  charge,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  he  showed  his  quality — and 
a  very  fine  quahty  it  was— as  a  working  philanthropist;  and  the  volume 
contains  abundant  proofs  of  his  gift  of  work,  though  now  and  then 
we  meet  with  an  eccentricity  of  opinion.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
seems  always  to  have  been  to  "accept"-  things  as  they  were,  whenever 
it  could  be  done,  and  find  a  motive  and  a  rationale  in  them.  This  is 
very  amusingly  shown  in  what  he  writes  about  the  custom  among 
certain  inferior  races  of  handing  over  the  hardest  work  to  the  women. 
It  18  again  patent  in  the  fact  that  while  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
endless  future  punishment,  he  found  it  "  beautiful "  to  retain  the  cus- 
tomary phraseology  on  this  subject.  The  same  thing  comes  to  the 
front,  indeed,  in  his  "Mystery  of  Pain,"  and  in  his  last  new  views; 
and,  we  may  add,  in  his  Christianity,  which  may  be  roughly  described 
as  a  scheme  (only  that  there  is  no  scheme)  of  adaptations  or  fittings-in 
— a  mosaic  of  analogical  morticing ;  Biblical  sentences  being  snatched 
at,  and  saturated  with  what  some  of  his  friends  called  "  Hintonism." 
Be  says  truly  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  belonged  to  the  Mystics  ; 
but  he  never  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  stand  on  either  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  sharp  lines  which  divide  Mystics  from  both  rational-- 
izing  and  traditionalizing  interpretations.  He  adapted  to  his  purpose 
as  much  of  the  Cliristianity  of  his  childhood  as  he  could  not  let  go  ; 
but  if  he  ever  cleared  up  his  early  confusions,  he  nowhere  shows  that 
he  had  done  so. 

The  mind  of  James  Hinton  moved,  we  must  repeat,  mainly  upon 
lines  of  analogy.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  to  foresee  the  ultimate 
stress  of  any  opinion ;  to  test  it  by  its  extreme  necessary  consequence. 
Of  course  this  is  an  essential  process,  and  when  it  is  not  adopted  we 
look  for  inconsistency.  James  Hinton,  Uke  some  others,  endeavoured 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  this  testing  process  by  casting  about  for 
"  reconciling  "  or  "  compensating  "  ideas ;  at  all  events,  he  was  always 
ready  to  admit  them,  and  the  result  was,  what  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
anomalous  and  vague.  He  was,  above  all  things  a  Morphologist.  In 
ethics  and  metaphysics  he  pursued  the  same  instinctive  method  as  in 
physical  science ;  but^  as  the  same  checks  were  not  at  his  service, 
the  results  were  not  so  clear.  His  biographer  speaks  with  much 
admiration  of  writings  of  his  which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
and  these  will  be  looked  for  with  serious  and  respectful  curiosity. 
We  can  make  a  whole  of  the  views  maintained  in  "  Life  in  Nature," 
and  the  value  of  the  great  generalization  which  he  first  published  in 
the  MedicO'Chirurgical  Review  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  it  will  be  a  very 
glad  surprise  to  find  that  Mr.  Hinton  had  succeeded  in  marshalling 
his  ethical  and  metaphysical  theories  at  last  in  forms  as  clear  and  com- 
manding.    But  this  we  cannot  say  we  think  likely. 

Mr.  Hinton  was  never  happy  in  his  practice  as  a  medical  man, 
though  he  did  high-class  work  as  an  aurist.     His  natural  vocation  as 
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he  had  bought  in  the  Azores,  and  on  which  he  relied  for  a  modest 
income  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
hig  wife,  to  his  children,  to  the  lady  who  now  writes  this  Memoir, 
and  to  others,  are  intensely  affecting.  The  pen  pauses  before  ven- 
taring  to  put  down  the  mournful  end  of  so  much  noble  labour.  Mr. 
Hinton  had  overworked  his  brain.  When  he  got  out  to  the  Azores 
he  found  that  he  had  been  misled  as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and, 
indeed,  that  he  might  have  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  met  this  blow  with  sad,  wise,  sweet,  and  altogether  noble  resig- 
nation; but  his  work  in  this  life  was  done,  and  he  died  at  St. 
MichaeFs,  of  brain  fever,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1875. 

James  Hinton  came  of  a  long-lived  strain  on  the  side  of  both 
parents ;  but  he  was  too  heavily  weighted  for  a  long  life  of  his  own. 
He  took  to  ideas  with  the  passion  of  the  poet,  and  more  than  the 
passion  of  most  poets,  for  the  fires  of  conscience  and  self-sacrifice 
were  always  at  white  heat  within  him.  Troubles  and  wrongs,  which 
were  in  common  speech  no  concern  of  his,  consumed  him  with  pity  or 
indignation,  or  both.  In  addition  to  this,  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
work  he  had  to  do  as  a  professional  man,  but  in  the  work  he  never 
had  time  to  do.  The  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  world  around  him  he 
felt  the  most  acutely  in  the  direction  of  his  tenderest  susceptibiUties. 
He  said  of  himself  that  his  desire  for  human  welfare  exceeded  in  its 
intensity  the  sum  of  aU  his  other  desires,  and  it  was  very  largely 
through  his  love  and  reverence  for  women  that  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  which  give  us  all  the  heartache  now  and  then  hit  him 
hardest.  He  was  not,  at  first  glance,  an  enthusiastic,  sensitive-looking 
man — though  he  had  an  eager  outlook.  We  never  attended  a  meeting 
on  any  Woman's  Question,  educational  or  other,  without  meeting  James 
Hinton.  No  stranger  who  saw  him  steaming  along  the  street  on  the 
way  to  such  a  gathering  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  on  such  an 
errand.  Very  likely  the  nap  of  his  hat  was  brushed  the  wrong  way ; 
he  wore  no  gloves ;  and  he  probably  had  a  book  under  his  arm :  on 
the  whole,  he  looked,  to  a  superficial  observer,  like  a  perfectly  common- 
place clerk  to  a  bookseller,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  was 
an  improvised  look  about  him,  and  an  indescribable  mixture  of 
absence  of  mind  and  presence  of  mind.  In  spite  of  his  intentness  of 
eye  and  attitude,  he  always  looked  as  if  he  had  just  dropped  in  to  a 
place  out  of  curiosity,  and  was  just  ready  to  hurry  out  again.  His  eye 
saw — ^but  only  what  it  wanted  there  and  then  to  see.  It  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  catch  it — so  intent  was  he  on  what  was  going  forward. 
The  last  time  we  saw  him  was  at  a  meeting  on  a  Woman's  Question ; 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  fully  believed  the  prophecy  of  the  millennium 
that  a  certain  lady  speaker  was  delivering.  Of  course,  however,  he 
was  sane  enough  in  his  expectations  of  human  nature  when  he  had 
taken  time  to  think  a  Uttle.    No  man  more  so. 

Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  who  was  for  twenty  years  an  intimate  friend  of 
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Mr.  Ilinton'fi,  has  prefixed  to  the  Memoir  a  few  introductory  pages,  in 
which  he  supplies  the  new-comer  with  some  useful  general  ideas 
about  his  friend's  theories.  Sir  W.  W.  Gull  had  offered  in  1857  ix> 
bring  out  "  Man  and  his  Dwelling-Place,"  at  his  own  risk,  if  necessary. 
It  is  not  a  book  in  which  he  himself  could  take  any  interest  of  ini/A- 
lectual  sympathy ;  except,  we  presume,  so  far  as  it  tended  to  abolish 
distinctions  between  organic  and  inorganic.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we; 
though  it  went  into  a  third  edition.  One  can  entertain  as  a  passing 
fancy  the  suggestion  of  the  closing  lines  of  Shelley's  **  Senative 
Plant:"— 

"  In  this  life 
'  Of  error,  ignorance  and  strife. 

Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem. 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dr«un, 

"  It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be* 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

"  That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair. 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there. 
In  truth,  have  never  passed  away : 
'Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed !  not  they. 

"  For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change ;  their  might 
Exceeds  our  orgfans,  which  endure 
Xo  light,  being  themselves  obscure/' 

And  some  form  of  the  same  idea  is  common  enough  among  mystical 
thinkers.  But  few  of  us  are  able  to  see  any  actual  value  in  the 
teaching  that  it  is  we  who  are  dead,  not  Nature.  We  have  just  read 
over  again  the  400  close  pages  of  that  essay,  and  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  think  the  whole  speculation  a  mere  ctUrde-sac.  If,  through 
selfishness,  or  "self-ness,"  man  has  some  "defect,"  which  may  be 
described  as  deadness, — upon  what  excepted  spot  of  his  complex 
nature  is  he  able  to  plant  the  lever  for  working  the  argument  ?  The 
case  put  by  Mr.  Hinton  himself  of  the  correction  made  by  the 
Copernican  astronomy  does  not  apply — there  is  no  analogy.  The  cor- 
rection really  made  no  change  to  us  except  one  of  simplification ;  it 
was  perfectly  conceivable  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  since 
acquired  might  (if  we  had  had  the  requsite  ingenuity)  have  been  gained 
imder  the  ancient  theoiy.  But  the  main  point  is,  that  *'  man  "  cannot 
assume  "  man "  outside  of  "  man  "  (as  the  solar  system  is  outside  of 
him)  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  himself  to  be  "  dead."  Argue 
round  about  it  as  we  will,  we  are  merely  changing  the  counters  from 
hand  to  hand.* 

*  Mr.  Hinton  has,  in  this  connection,  been  compared  to  Swedenborg.  But,  first,  the 
doctrine  differs ;  and,  secondly,  Swedenborg  is  logical :  he  reports  a  change  of  eoncNIiMff 
before  he  sees  and  hears  what  he  relates;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Seer  and  Sevealer.  the 
ground  shifts  from  Argument  to  Authority :  which,  if  we  accept  it,  shuts  up  the  questioDB 
both  of  truth  and  use. 
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A  similar  criticism  holds  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hinton's  *'  Mystery  of 
Pain  "  (we  think),  and  another  of  his  favourite  views — ^namely,  that 
there  is  goodness  enough  in  the  world  to  regenerate  the  world,  if  it 
would  change  its  direction.  James  Hinton  was  no  trifler,  God  knows; 
but  this  sounds  Hke  trifling.  The  want  of  the  "  direction "  goes  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  case  ;  and  reduces  the  doctrine  to  this  formula : — 
There  would  be  goodness  enough  in  the  world  to  regenerate  the 
world — if  there  were.  But  at  present  there  is  not.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  mystery  of  pain, — all  that  can  be  said  upon  that  subject 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Mr.  Hinton's  book  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  reasoned  rhapsodies,  it  is  an  inspired  restatement  of 
an  old  argimient — but  it  is  nothing  more.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
more.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  there  is  no  room  for 
fresh  discoveries.  Of  course  that  does  not  hinder  that  restatements 
by  beautiful  souls  and  men  and  women  of  genius  may  have  the  most 
precious  value — the  Uttle  book  in  question  is  most  choice  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  help  we  get  from  it  is  in  its  quality,  not  in  the  argu- 
ment ;  which  we  all  learnt — in  other  terms — in  our  horn-books. 

Serious  readers  who  may  go  through  this  Memoir  of  James  Hinton 
will  await  with  earnest  and  regretful  curiosity  the  publication  of  his 
Remains.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  wasted  much  of  his  noble  powers 
on  impossible  tasks — to  have  taken,  oyer  and  over  again,  restatements 
for  solutions  of  questions  that  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
any  nearer  the  kind  of  solution  desired  by  Hinton  than  they  were  when 
the  book  of  Job  was  written.  The  kind  of  solution  he  sought  we 
may  perhaps  describe  as  a  general  abstract  formula  susceptible  of 
iofallible  particular  applications.  Alas,  alas!  In  his  last  letter  to 
his  eldest  son  the  ail-but  dying  father  wrote  thus  : — 

"  But,  How.,  there  is  a  wrong,  an  intense  \%Tong,  in  our  society,  ninning  all 
through  our  life,  and  it  will  be  made  righter  some  day.  I  dashed  myself  against 
it ;  but  it  is  not  one  man's  strength  that  can  move  it.  It  was  too  much  for 
my  brain  ;  but  it  is  by  failure  of  some  that  others  succeed,  and  tlirough  my 
very  foolishness,  perhaps  more  than  any  cleverness  or  wisdom  of  mine  could 
have  wrought.  And  I  hope  I  have  learnt,  too,  to  be  wiser.  AVe  have  not 
oome  to  the  end  ;  though  I  am  so  exhaust^  that  I  seem  scarcely  able  to 
believe  in  anything  more  before  me." 

These  words,  "  full  of  hope  and  full  of  heartbreak " — for  they  are 
fidl  of  hope,  for  all  their  sadness — are  too  sad.  James  Hinton  Hved  a 
noble  life,  and  his  genius  and  goodness  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  productive  forces  on  the  right  side.  Not  in  vain  are  offerings 
like  his  laid  upon  the  great  altar.  And  the  longing  eyes  that  look 
out  upon  us  from  that  beautiful,  inspired  face  will  yet  see  of  the 
travail  of  the  soul  that  lit  them  up  with  those  tender  fires. 

George  Peard. 
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ANOTHER  noteworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
distance  which  separates  our  earth  from  the  mighty  central  orb 
round  which  she  travels  with  her  fellow-worlds,  the  planets.  In  other 
words,  the  solar  system  itself  has  been  remeasured ;  for  the  measure- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  system  is  in  fact  the  measurement  of  the 
entire  system,  the  proportions  of  which,  as  distinguished  from  its 
actual  dimensions,  have  long  been  accurately  known. 

I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
(after  some  three  years  of  careful  examination)  from  the  observations 
made  by  the  British  parties  sent  north,  south,  east,  and  west  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  on  December  9th,  1874 ;  and  then  to  consider 
how  these  results  compare  with  those  which  had  before  been  obtained. 
First,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  under  which  the  task  of  measuring  our  distance  from 
the  remote  sun  must  of  necessity  be  attacked. 

Not  unfrequently  we  hear  the  measurement  of  the  sun's  distance, 
and  the  various  errors  which  astronomers  have  had  to  correct  during 
the  progress  of  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem,  referred  to  in 
terms  which  would  imply  that  astronomy  had  some  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  labours  which  are  in  reality  among  the  most  noteworthy 
achievements  of  the  science.  Because,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
estimate  of  95  million  miles,  which  had  for  half  a  century  held  its 
ground  in  our  books  of  €istronomy  as  the  true  distance  of  the  sun,  was 
replaced  for  a  while  by  an  estimate  of  about  91^  milUon  miles,  which 
has  in  turn  been  displaced  for  an  estimate  of  about  92^  miUion  miles, 
it  has  been  said  that  astronomy  has  very  Uttle  claim  to  be  called  the 
exact  science.  It  is  even  supposed  by  some  that  astronomy  is  alto- 
gether at  sea  respecting  the  sun's  distance — ^which,  if  the  estimates  of 
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astronomers  thus  vary  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  may 
m  reality,  it  is  thought,  be  very  different  from  any  of  the  values  hitherto 
assigned.  Others  suppose  that  possibly  the  sun's  distance  may  vary, 
and  that  the  diminution  of  three  or  four  miUion  miles  in  the  estimates 
adopted  by  astronomers  may  correspond  to  an  approach  of  the  earth 
towards  the  sun  by  that  amount,  an  approach  which,  if  continued  at 
the  same  rate  would,  before  many  centuries,  bring  the  earth  upon  the 
Borface  of  the  sun,  to  be  consiuned  as  fuel  perhaps  for  the  warming  of 
die  outer  planets.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  the  rest. 

All  these  imaginings  are  mistaken,  however.  The  exactness  of 
astronomy,  as  a  science,  does  not  depend  on  the  measurement  of  the 
son's  distance  or  size,  any  more  than  the  accuracy  of  a  clock  as  a 
timekeeper  depends  on  the  exactness  with  which  the  hands  of  the 
dock  are  limited  to  certain  definite  lengths.  The  skill  with  which 
astronomy  has  dealt  with  this  particular  problem  of  celestial  surveying 
has  been  great  indeed ;  and  the  results,  when  considered  with  due 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  are  excellent :  but  in 
reality,  if  astronomers  had  failed  utterly  to  form  any  ideas  whatever 
as  to  the  sun's  distance,  if  for  aught  they  knew  the  sun  might  be  less 
than  one  million,  or  more  than  a  miUion  miUions  of  miles  from  us,  the 
exactness  of  astronomy  as  a  science  would  be  no  whit  impaired.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  no  doubts  whatever  need  be  entertained  as  to  the 
general  inference  from  astronomical  observations  that  the  sun's  distance 
is  between  92  and  93  milUons  of  miles.  All  the  measurements  made 
daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  between  90  and  95  milhons  of 
miles,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  made  by  the  best 
methods,  and  imder  the  most  favourable  conditions,  lie  between  91 
and  94  miUions  of  miles.  All  the  very  best  cluster  closely  around  a 
distance  of  92-|-  milUons  of  miles.  We  are  not  for  the  moment,  how- 
ever, concerned  with  the  question  of  the  exact  distance,  but  with  the 
qnestion  whether  astronomy  has  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  snn's  distance  Ues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  distances  deduced 
by  the  various  methods  lately  employed.  Putting  the  matter  as  one 
of  probabilities,  as  all  scientific  statements  must  be,  it  may  be  said  as 
confidently  that  the  sun's  distance  lies  between  85  millions  and  100 
millions  of  miles  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  and  the  proba- 
hility  that  the  sun's  distance  is  less  than  90  miUions,  or  greater  than 
95  miUions  of  miles,  is  so  small  that  it  may  in  effect  be  coimted  almost 
•8  nothing.  Thirdly,  the  possibility  that  the  earth  may  be  drawing 
Clearer  to  the  sun  by  three  or  four  millions  of  miles  in  a  century  may 
be  dismissed  entirely  from  consideration.  For,  one  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  a  change  of  distance  would  be  a  change  in  the 
^gth  of  the  year  by  about  three  weeks ;  and  so  far  from  the  year 
^inbishing  by  twenty  days  or  so  in  length  during  a  century,  it  has 
^t  diminished  ten  seconds  in  length  during  the  last  two  thousand 
y^Ms,    If  there  has  been  any  change  year  by  year  in  the  earth's 

VOL.  if^^TT.  T 
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distance  from  the  sun,  it  is  one  to  be  measured  by  yards  rather  than  by 
miles.  Astronomers  would  be  well  content  if  their  "  probable  error*' 
in  estimating  the  sun's  distance  could  be  measured  by  thousandi  of 
miles ;  so  that  any  possible  approach  of  the  earth  towards  the  aim 
would  go  but  a  very  Httle  way  towards  accounting  for  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  different  estimates  of  the  distance,  even  if  these 
estimates  grew  always  smaller  as  time  passed,  which  is  assuredly  not 
the  case. 

But  in  tmth,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  task  undertaken  by 
astronomers  in  this  case,  we  can  only  too  readily  imderstand  that 
their  measurements  should  differ  somewhat  widely  from  each  other. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  a  moment  the  central  sim,  the  earth, 
and  the  earth's  path,  not  as  they  i-eally  are,  for  the  mind  refuses  alto- 
gether to  picture  the  dimensions  even  of  the  earth,  which  is  but  an 
atom  compared  with  the  sun,  whose  own  proportions,  in  turn,  mighty 
though  they  are,  sink  into  utter  insignificance  compared  with  the 
enormous  scale  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  earth  travels  around  him. 
Lot  us  reduce  the  sccde  of  the  entire  system  to  one  600-millionth  part 
of  its  real  value :  even  then  we  have  a  tolerably  large  orbit  to 
imagine.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  fiery  globe  3  yards  in 
diameter  to  represent  the  sim,  and  the  earth  as  a  one-inch  ball  oircUng 
round  that  globe  at  a  distance  of  about  325  yards,  or  about  350 
paces.  The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  on  this  scale,  therefore, 
be  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile.  If  we  imagine  the  one- 
iuch  ball  moving  round  the  fieiy  globe  once  in  a  year,  while  turning 
on  its  axis  once  in  a  day,  we  find  ourselves  under  a  difficulty  arising 
from  the  slowness  of  the  resulting  motions.  We  should  have  found 
ourselves  under  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the  actual 
motions  if  we  had  considered  them  instead.  The  only  resource  is  to 
reduce  our  time-scale,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  reduced  our 
space-scale :  but  not  in  the  same  degree ;  for  if  we  did  we  should 
have  the  one-inch  ball  circling  round  its  orbit,  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  sixteen  times  in  a  second,  and  turning  on  its  axis  five  thou- 
sand times  in  a  second.  Say,  instead,  that  for  convenience  we  sup- 
pose days  reduced  to  seconds.  Then  we  have  to  picture  a  one-inch 
globe  circling  once  in  rather  more  than  six  minutes  about  a  globe  of 
fire  3  yards  in  diameter,  one-sixth  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  turning 
on  it«  axis  once  a  second.  We  must  further  picture  the  one-inoh 
globe  as  inhabited  by  some  1,500  millions  of  creatures  far  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  most  powerful  microscope — in  fact,  so  small  that  the 
tallest  would  be  in  height  but  about  the  seven-millionth  of  an  inch — 
and  we  must  imagine  that  a  few  of  these  creatures  imdertake  the  task 
of  determining  from  their  tiny  home — swiftly  rotating  as  it  rushes  in 
its  orbit  around  a  large  globe  of  fire,  325  yards  from  them — the 
number  of  yards  really  intervening  between  that  globe  and  their 
homo.    If  we  rightly  picture  these  conditions,  which  fairly  represent 
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those  under  which  the  astronomer  haa  to  determine  the  distance  of 
tlie  Bun  from  the  earth,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  wonder  rather  is 
that  BXLj  idea  of  the  sun's  distance  should  be  obtained  at  all,  than 
that  the  estimates  obtained  should  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
best  of  them  should  err  in  measurable  degree  from  the  true  distance. 

Anything  like  a  full  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  transits  of 
Venus  across  the  sun's  face  are  utilized  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  determining  the  sun's  distance  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages. 
But  perhaps  the  following  illustration  may  serve  sufficiently,  yet 
simply,  to  indicate  the  qualities  of  the  two  leading  methods  of  using  a 
transit.  Imagine  a  bird  flying  in  a  circle  round  a  distant  globe  in  such 
«  way  that,  as  seen  from  a  certain  window  (a  circular  window  suppose), 
the  bird  will  seem  to  cross  the  face  of  the  globe  once  in  each  circuit. 
Suppose  that  though  the  distance  of  the  globe  is  not  known,  the  window 
is  known  to  be  exactly  half  as  far  again  from  the  globe  as  the  bird's 
path  is,  and  that  the  window  is  exactly  a  yard  in  diameter.  Now  in  the 
first  place,  suppose  two  observers  watch  the  bird,  one  (A)  from  the  extreme 
Tight  side,  and  the  other  (B)  from  the  extreme  left  side  of  the  window, 
the  bird  flying  across  from  right  to  left.  A  sees  the  bird  begin  to 
cross  the  face  of  the  globe  before  B  does, — say  they  find  that  A  sees 
this  exactly  one  second  before  B  does.  But  A's  eye  and  B*s  being 
3  feet  apart,  and  the  bird  two-thirds  as  far  from  the  globe  fiis  the 
window  is,  the  line  traversed  by  the  bird  in  this  interval  is  of  course 
only  2  feet  in  length.  The  bird  then  flies  2  feet  in  a  second  (this 
is  rather  slow  for  a  bird,  but  the  principle  of  the  explanation  is  not 
affected  on  that  account).  Say  it  is  further  observed  that  he  completes 
a  circuit  in  exactly  ten  minutes  or  six  hundred  seconds.  Thus  the 
entire  length  of  a  circuit  is  1,200  feet, — ^whence  by  the  well-known 
relation  between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  it 
follows  that  the  diameter  of  the  bird's  path  is  about  382  feet,  and  his 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  191  feet.  So  that  the  distance 
of  the  globe  from  the  window,  known  to  be  half  as  great  again,  is 
^bout  286^  feet. 

•K  we  regard  the  globe  as  representing  the  sun ;  the  window  of 
known  size  as  representing  our  earth  of  known  dimensions ;  the  bird 
travelling  round  in  a  known  period  and  at  a  distance  whose  propor- 
tion to  the  window's  distance  is  known,  as  representing  Venus  travel- 
ling in  a  known  period  round  the  sun  and  at  a  distance  bearing  a 
known  proportion  to  the  earth's ;  this  way  of  determining  the  distance 
<tf  a  remote  globe  illustrates  what  is  called  Delisle's  method  of  deter- 
mining the  sun's  distance.  It  requires  that  the  two  observers,  A  and 
By  should  each  make  exact  note  of  the  moment  when  the  bird  seemed 
to  begin  to  cross  the  disc  of  the  remote  globe;  and  in  like  manner 
Delide's  method  requires  that  two  observers,  widely  separated  on  the 
esrth  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  in  which  Venus  is  travelling, 
should  make  the  most  exact  note  of  the  moment  when  Venus  begins 
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to  cross  the  sun's  face.  Also,  as  all  we  have  said  about  the 
beginning  to  cross  the  face  of  the  distant  globe  would  apply  equallj 
well  if  said  about  the  end  of  his  seeming  passage  across  that  diso,  80 
two  observei*s,  widely  separated  on  the  earth,  can  determine  the  son's 
distance  by  noting  the  end  of  her  transit  instead  of  the  beginning,  if 
they  are  suitably  placed  for  the  purpose.  The  window  of  our  illustiar 
tion  remains  unchanged  during  the  bird*s  imagined  flight,  but  as  the 
face  of  the  earth  turned  sunwards  (which  corresponds  to  that  window) 
is  all  the  time  changing  with  the  earth's  rotation,  a  different  pair  of 
stations  would  have  to  be  selected  for  observing  the  end  of  transit^ 
than  would  be  suitable  for  observing  the  beginning. 

So  much  for  the  method  called  DeUsle's.    The  other  is  in  principle 
equally  simple.    In  the  imaginary  experiment  just  described  we  sup- 
posed the  two  observers  at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  circular  window. 
Imagine  them  now  to  watch  the  bird  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
window,  3  feet  apart.     Suppose  they  note  that  the  two  tracks  along 
which,  as  seen  from  these  two  points,  the  bird  seems  to  cross  the 
face  of  the  distant  globe,  lie  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  globe's  apparent  diameter.    Now,  the  bird  being  twice  as 
far  from  the  globe  as  from  the  window,  the  two  tracks  on  the  globe 
necessarily  lie  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  two  points  from  which  thej 
are  seen, — or  they  lie  6  feet  apart.     The  globe's  diameter  therefore  is 
18  feet.    Knowing  thus  how  large  it  is,  and  knowing  also  how  large 
it  looks,  the  observers  know  how  far  from  them  it  lies.     So,  in  the 
Halleyan  method  of  determining  the  sun's  distance  by  observing  Venoft 
in  transit,  astronomers  are  stationed  far  north  and  far  south  on  the 
sunlit  half  of  the  earth,  corresponding  to  the  window  of  the  imagir 
nary  experiment.  Venus  corresponds  to  the  bird.    The  observers  note 
along  what  track  she  travels  across  the  sun's  face.   (That  they  partiallj 
determine  this  by  noting  how  long  she  is  in  crossing,  in  no  sense  affects 
the  principle  of  the  method.)     They  thus  learn  that  such  and  such  A 
portion  of  the  sun's  diameter  equals  the  distance  separating  them,— 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  perhaps, — whence  the  sun's  diameter 
is  known.    And  as  we  know  how  large  he  looks,  his  distance  from  the 
earth  is  determined. 

A  pecuUarity  distinguishing  this  method  from  the  former  is  that  the 
observers  must  have  a  station  whence  the  whole  transit  can  be  seen; 
for  practically  the  place  of  Venus's  track  can  only  be  ascertained 
satisfactorily  by  timing  her  passage  across  the  sun's  disc,  so  that 
the  beginning  and  end  must  be  observed  and  very  carefolly  timed* 
This  is  to  some  degree  a  disadvantage ;  for  during  a  transit  lasting 
several  hours  the  earth  turns  considerably  on  her  axis,  and  the  £gu^ 
turned  sunwards  at  the  beginning  is  thus  very  different  from  the  face 
turned  sunwards  at  the  end  of  transit.  It  is  often  exceedingly  d^ 
cult  to  find  suitable  northern  and  southern  stations  belonging  to  both 
these  faces  of  the  earth.    On  the  other  hand,  the  other  method  has  iiB 
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peculiar  disadrantage.  To  apply  it  effectively,  the  observer  must 
know  the  exact  Greenwich  time  (or  any  other  selected  standard  time) 
at  hiB  station,— or  in  other  words  he  most  know  exactly  how  far  east 
or  west  his  station  is  from  Greenwich  (or  some  other  standard  obser- 
Tatory).  For  all  the  observations  made  by  this  method  must  be  com- 
pared together  by  some  absolute  time  standard.  In  the  Halleyan 
method  the  duration  of  transit  only  is  wanted,  and  this  can  be  as 
readily  determined  by  a  clock  showing  local  time  (or  indeed  by  a 
dock  set  going  a  few  minutes  before  transit  began  and  showing  wrong 
time  altogether,  so  only  that  it  goes  at  the  right  rate)  as  by  a  clock 
showing  Greenwich,  Paris,  or  Washington  time.  The  clock  must  not 
gain  or  lose  in  the  interval.  But  a  clock  which  would  gain  or  lose 
appreciably  in  four  or  five  hours,  would  be  worthless  to  the  astronomer; 
and  any  clock  employed  for  scientific  observation  might  safely  be 
trusted  for  an  interval  of  that  length  :  whereas  a  clock  which  could  be 
tfDsted  to  retain  true  time  for  several  days,  is  not  so  readily  to  be 
obtained. 

We  need  not  consider  here  the  origin  of  the  misapprehension  (under 
which  our  principal  Government  astronomer  lay  for  some  time),  that 
the  Delislean  method  was  alone  available  during  the  transit  of  1874, 
the  Halleyan  method,  to  use  his  words,  "failing  totally."  The 
British  stations  were  selected  while  this  misapprehension  remained  as 
yet  uncorrected.  Fortunately  the  southern  stations  were  suitable  for 
both  methods.  The  northern  were  not :  for  this  reason,  simply,  that 
one  set  were  so  situated  that  night  began  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  transit,  which  alone  could  be  observed ;  while  the  other  set  were  so 
situated  that  night  only  came  to  an  end  a  short  time  before  the  transit 
ended,  so  that  the  end  of  transit  only  could  be  observed.  No  doubt 
when  the  mistake  just  mentioned  had  been  clearly  recognized — as  it 
was  early  in  1873— measures  would  have  been  taken  to  rectify  its  eflect 
by  occupying  some  suitable  northern  stations  for  observing  the  whole 
transit,  if  Great  Britain  had  been  the  only  nation  taking  part  in  the 
work.  Fortunately,  however,  other  nations  might  be  trusted  to 
occupy  the  northern  region,  which  had  so  long  been  overlooked,  while 
this  country  simply  strengthened  the  southern  observing  corps,  which 
could  be  done  without  any  change  by  which  the  Government  astrono- 
mers would  seem  to  admit  that  "  some  one  had  blundered."  This  was 
accordingly  arranged — America,  Russia,  and  Germany  occupying  a 
large  number  of  stations  admirably  suited  for  applying  the  method 
which  had  been  supposed  to  "fail  totally."  The  British  ofiicial  astrono- 
mers, on  whom  of  course  responsibility  for  adequately  observing  the 
transit  (or  at  least  for  properly  applying  money  granted  by  the  nation 
finr  the  purpose)  alone  rested,  did  in  reality  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  was 
Beceaaaiy  in  doubling  some  of  the  southern  observing  parties,  and 
Btreng^ening  all  of  them ;  for  unquestionably  other  nations  occupied 
amtable  northern  stations  in  sufficiently  strong  force. 
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It  18  to  be  remembered,  however,  in  estimating  the  probable  value 
of  the  result  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  British  observatioiis^ 
that  as  yet  only  a  portion  of  these  observations  has  been  effeotiveljr 
dealt  with.  The  British  observations  of  the  beginning  of  transit  at 
northern  and  southern  stations  give,  when  combined  together,  a  value 
of  the  sun's  distance.  The  British  observations  of  the  end  of  tmnait 
at  other  northern  and  southern  stations  give  also,  when  combined 
together,  a  value  of  the  sun's  distance.  And  both  sets  combined  give 
of  course  a  mean  value  of  the  sun's  distance,  more  likely  on  the 
whole  to  be  correct  than  either  value  taken  separately.  But  the 
British  observations  of  the  duration  of  transit  as  observed  firtMtn 
southern  stations  do  not  of  themselves  give  any  means  of  determining 
the  sun's  distance.  They  must  be  combined  with  observations  of  the 
duration  of  transit  as  observed  from  northern  stations;  and  noBritiflk 
party  was  stationed  where  such  observations  could  be  obtained.  The 
value,  then,  of  these  particular  British  southern  observations  can  only* 
be  educed  when  comparison  is  made  between  them  and  the  northenk 
observations  by  American,  German,  and  Bussian  astronomers. 

We  must  not,  then,  be  disheartened  if  the  results  of  the  Britiflb 
operations  alone  should  not  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  For  it- 
may  still  happen  that  that  portion  of  the  British  operations  whidi 
only  has  value  when  combined  with  the  work  of  other  countries 
may  be  found  to  possess  extreme  value.  We  had  good  reason  for 
doubting  beforehand  whether  results  of  any  great  value  could  be 
obtained  by  Delisle's  method.  It  was  only  because  Halley^s  was  sup* 
posed  to  fail  totally  that  the  Government  astronomers  ever  thought  of 
employing  that  method,  which  the  experience  of  former  transits  had 
taught  us  to  regard  as  of  very  little  value. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  how  we  are  to  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
result  of  calculations  based  on  the  Delislean  operations  during  the  last 
transit,  whether  the  method  is  satisfactory  or  not.  If  as  yet  the  sun's 
distance  is  not  exactly  determined,  a  result  differing  from  former 
results  may  be  better  than  any  of  them,  many  will  think ;  and  there* 
fore  the  method  employed  to  obtain  it,  may  be  more  satisfactory  than 
others.  If,  they  may  reason,  we  place  reliance  on  a  certain  method 
to  measure  for  us  a  certain  unknown  distance,  how  can  we  possibly 
tell  from  the  distance  so  determined  whether  the  method  is  trust* 
worthy  or  not  ? 

Perhaps  the  readiest  way  of  removing  this  difficulty,  and  also  of 
illustraring  generally  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
most  probable  mean  value  of  many  different  estimates  depends,  is  by" 
considering  a  familiar  experience  of  many,  a  case  in  which  the  point 
to  be  determined  is  the  most  probable  time  of  day.  Suppose  that  we 
are  walking  along  a  route  where  there  are  several  clocks,  the  time 
shown  by  our  own  watch  being,  for  whatever  reason,  open  to  qnestion.. 
We  find,  say,  that  as  compared  with  oxur  watch  time,  one  clocdc  is  iwa 
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minutes  fast,  tlie  next  three  minutes  fast,  the  next  one  minute  slow, 
and  BO  on,  two  or  three  perhaps  being  as  much  as  six  or  seven  minutes 
fast,  and  two  or  three  being  as  much  as  three  or  four  minutes  slow. 
We  note,  however,  that  these  wider  ranges  of  difference  occur  only 
i|i  the  case  of  clocks  presumably  inferior — cheap  clocks  in  small  shops, 
old  clocks  in  buildings  where  manifestly  the  flight  of  time  is  not  much 
noted,  and  so  forth.  Rejecting  these  from  consideration,  we  find  other 
olocks  ranging  from  one  minute  or  so  before  our  watch  time  to  four 
minutes  or  so  after  it.  Before  striking  a  rough  average,  however,  we 
consider  that  some  among  these  clocks  are  placed  where  it  is  on  the 
whole  better  to  be  a  minute  or  two  before  the  time  than  a  second  late 
— as,  for  instance,  at  banks,  where  there  may  be  occasion  to  send  out 
deiks,  80  as  to  make  sure  of  reaching  certain  places  (clearing-house, 
general  post-o£Soe,  and  so  forth)  within  specified  time  limits.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  note  that  others  of  these  clocks  are  placed  where  it  is 
better  to  be  a  minute  or  two  after  time  than  a  second  before  it, — as 
at  railway  stations,  post-offices,  and  so  on,  where  it  is  essential  that 
the  public  should  be  allowed  time  fully  up  to  a  specified  hour,  for 
some  particular  service.  Taking  fair  account  of  such  considerations, 
we  might  find  that  most  probably  the  true  time  lay  between  half  a 
minute  before  and  two  minutes  and  a^-half  after  our  watch  time.  And 
thus  we  might  infer  that  in  reality  the  true  time  was  one  minute  or 
so  later  than  that  shown  by  our  watch.  But  if  we  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  different  clocks  along  our  route, 
we  might  infer  the  time  (nay,  we  might  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
hmow  the  time),  far  more  accurately  than  this.  We  might,  for  instance, 
pass  six  or  seven  shop-windows  where  first-class  specimens  of  horo- 
logical  work  were  shown, — ^in  each  window,  perhaps,  several  excellent 
docks,  with  compensated  pendulums  and  other  contrivances  for 
securing  perfect  working.  We  might  find  at  one  of  these  shops  all 
such  docks  showing  the  same  time  within  two  or  three  seconds ;  at 
the  next  all  such  clocks  also  agreeing  inter  ee  within  two  or  three 
seocmds,  but  perhaps  tiieir  mean  differing  from  the  mean  at  the  last 
shop  of  the  kind  by  seven  or  eight  seconds ;  and  all  six  or  seven  shops, 
while  showing  similar  agreement  as  regards  the  clocks  severally  dis- 
played at  each,  agreeing  also  with  each  other  so  closdy  that  ten  or 
twdve  seconds  would  cover  the  entire  range  between  their  several 
mean  times.  K  this  were  observed,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place 
entire  reliance  on  these  special  sets  of  clocks ;  and  we  should  feel 
certain  that  if  we  took  the  mean  of  all  their  means  as  the  true  time 
(peribaps  slightly  modifying  this  mean  in  order  to  give  due  weight  to 
the  known  superiority  of  one  or  other  of  these  clock-shops),  we  should 
not  be  in  error  by  more  than  five  or  six  seconds,  while  most  probably 
we  should  have  the  time  true  within  one  or  two  seconds. 

So  far  the  illustration  corresponds  well  with  what  had  been  done 
daring  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  before  the  last  transit  of  Venus. 
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Several  different  methods  of  determining  the  sun's  distance  had  been 
applied  to  correct  a  value  which  for  many  reasons  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  This  value — 95,365,000  miles — ^was  known 
to  be  certainly  too  large.  The  methods  used  to  test  it  gave  results 
var}*ing  between  about  90  million  miles  and  about  96  million  miles. 
But  all  the  methods  worthy  of  any  real  reUance  gave  results  lying 
between  91  million  miles  and  94  million  miles.  Not  to  enter  more 
fully  into  details  than  would  here  be  suitable,  we  may  pass  on  at  once 
to  say  that  those  most  experienced  in  the  matter  recognized  seven 
methods  of  determining  the  distance,  on  which  chief  reUance  must  be 
placed.  Of  these  seven  methods,  six — each  applied,  of  course,  by 
many  different  observers — were  dealt  with  exhaustively  by  Professor 
Newcomb,  of  the  Washington  Observatory,  a  mathematician  who  has 
undoubtedly  given  closer  attention  to  the  general  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  sun's  distance  than  any  living  astronomer.  The  six 
methods  give  six  several  results  ranging  fiom  about  92,250,000  miles, 
to  about  92,850,000  miles ;  but  when  due  weight  is  given  to  those  of 
the  six  methods  which  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  most  probable 
mean  value  is  foiuid  to  be  about  92,350,000  miles.  The  seventh 
method,  conceived  by  Leverrier,  the  great  astronomer  whose  loss 
French  science  at  this  moment  deplores,  and  applied  by  him  as  he  only 
could  have  applied  it  (he  alone  possessing  at  once  the  necessary 
material  and  the  necessary  skill),  gives  the  value,  92,250,000  miles. 
From  this  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  Newcomb's  mean  value,  which 
has  in  fact  been  accepted  by  all  American  and  Continental  astronomeis, 
is  certainly  witliin  300,000  miles,  and  most  probably  within  100,000 
miles,  of  the  true  mean  distance  of  the  sun. 

But  now,  to  revert  to  our  illustrative  case,  let  us  suppose  that  after 
passing  the  windows  of  six  or  seven  horologists,  from  whose  clocks  we 
have  obtained  such  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  probable  hour,  we 
bethought  ourselves  of  a  place  where,  from  what  we  had  heard^  a  still 
more  exact  determination  of  the  hour  might  be  obtained.  While  still 
on  the  wav,  however,  we  learn  from  a  friend  certain  circumstances 
suggesting  the  possibility  that  the  clocks  at  the  place  in  question  may 
not  be  so  correct  as  we  had  supposed.  Persisting,  however,  in  our 
purpose,  we  arrive  at  the  place,  and  carefully  compare  the  indications 
of  the  various  docks  there  with  the  time  indicated  bv  our  watch,  cor- 
rected  (be  it  supposed)  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  our  former 
observations.  Suppose  now  that  the  hour  indicated  by  the  various 
clocks  at  this  place,  instead  of  agreeing  closely  with  that  which  we 
had  thus  inferred,  differs  from  it  bv  fuUv  half  a  minute.  Is  it  not  dear 
that  instead  of  being  led  by  this  result  to  correct  our  former  estimale 
of  the  pn.l>able  hour,  we  should  at  once  infer  that  the  doubts  which 
had  been  suggested  as  Xo  the  correctness  of  the  various  clocks  at  this 
placo  were  fully  justified  t  The  evidence  of  the  other  sets  of  clocks 
would  certainly  not  be  invalidated  by  the  evidence  given  by  the  sot 
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visited,  even  if  the  nccnracy  of  thoee  had  not  been  called  in 
question.  But  if,  as  supposed,  some  good  reason  had  been  given  for 
duubt  on  this  point. — as  for  instance,  that  of  late  the  supervision  of 
tiie  clocks  bad  been  interrupted,— we  should  nothesitate  for  a  raomeut 
to  reject  the  e\ndence  given  by  these  clocks,  or  at  least  to  regard  it 
as  only  tending  to  demonstrate  what  before  we  had  been  led  to 
Bnmuse,  namely,  that  these  clocks  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  show 
ferae  time.  If  however,  furthermore,  we  found,  not  only  that  the 
mean  of  the  various  times  indicated  by  the  clocks  at  this  last-viaited 
place  differed  thus  widely  from  the  time  which  we  had  every  reason 
to  consider  very  nearly  exact,  but  that  the  different  clocks  here 
differed  as  widely  from  each  other,  it  would  be  absurd  to  rely  upon 
tfaeir  eWdence.  The  circumstance  that  there  was  a  range  of  difference 
of  fnlly  half  a  minute  in  their  indications  would  of  it«elf  suffice  to 
diow  how  untnietworthy  they  were,  at  least  for  the  use  of  any  one  who 
wished  to  obtain  the  time  with  great  accuracy.  Combined  with  the 
obeeired  difference  between  their  mean  time  and  that  before  obtained, 
this  circamstanoe  would  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  clocks  beyond 
all  poBBibility  of  doubt  or  question. 

Now  the  case  here  imagined  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  cir- 
cntmstanoes  of  the  recent  attempt  to  correct  our  estimate  of  the  sun's 
distance  by  Delisle's  method.  Our  Government  astronomers  bethought 
themselvea  of  this  method  as  likely  to  give  the  host  possible  means 
for  correcting,  by  observations  of  Venus  in  transit,  the  «8timate  of  the 
'a  distance  which  had  been  deduced  by  Newcomb,  and  confirmed  by 
L«verrier.  While  as  yet  their  plans  were  not  finally  decided  upon, 
reasons  for  questioning  this  conclusion  were  indicated  to  those  officials 
hy  unofficial  astronomers  entertaining  veiy  friendly  feelings  towards 
Retaining,  however,  their  reliance  on  the  method  thus  called 
in  tpiestion,  they  carried  out  their  purpose,  though  fortunately  making 
provision,  very  nearly  sufficient,  for  the  use  of  another  method.  Now, 
instead  of  the  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  obta.inod  from  the  obser- 
TatJons  by  Delisle's  method  agreeing  closely  with  Newcomb's  mean 
value, — about  1*2,3.50,000  miles, — it  exceeds  this  value  by  about  a 
million  miles.  (See,  however,  note  on  the  last  page  of  this  article.) 
According  to  various  ways  nf  considering  the  results  sent  in  by 
hiB  observers,  the  chief  official  astronomer  obtains  a  mean  value 
laoging  from  about  93,300,000  miles  to  about  93,375,000  miles.  The 
last  named  estimate  seems  preferred  on  the  whole ;  but  if  we  take 
93,350,(M)()  mites,  we  shall  probably  give  about  the  fairest  final  mean 
value.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  results  of  observations  by 
distinct  methods  give  values  ranging  only  between  92,250,000 
niW  and  92,850,000  miles, — the  six  best  methods  giving  values 
ranging  only  between  92,250,000  miles  and  about  ',12,480,000  miles. 

new  value  thus  lies  500,000  miles  above  the  largest  and  admittedly 
trustworthy  of  the  seven  results.  870,000  miles  above  the 
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next  largest,  a  million  miles  above  the  mean  value,  and  1,100,000 
nnles  above  the  least  value.  It  certainly  ranges  800,000  miles  above 
the  largest  admissible  value  from  those  seven  trusted  methods,  dtelt 
with  most  skilfully,  cautiously,  and  laboriously,  by  such  mathema- 
ticians as  Newcomb  and  Leverrier. 

Can  we  hesitate  as  to  the  inference  we  should  deduce  from  this 
result?  We  need  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question  the  skill  or  care 
with  which  the  British  observing  parties  carried  out  their  opemtiona. 
Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  results  obtained  have  been  most  skilfully 
and  cautiously  investigated  by  those  to  whom  the  work  of  sapervisiQn 
and  of  reduction  has  been  entrusted.  We  need  not  even  question 
the  policy  of  devoting  so  large  a  share  of  labour  and  expense  to  the 
employment  of  a  method  held  in  little  favour  by  most  experienced 
Continental  and  American  astronomers,  and  objected  to  by  many  in 
England,  including  some  even  among  official  astronomers.  It  WM 
perhaps  well  that  the  method  should  have  one  fur  and  full  trial.  And 
it  is  certain  that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work  have  done  their  duty 
zealously  and  skilfully.  Captain  Tupman,  to  whom  Sir  George  Aiiy» 
our  chief  official  astronomer,  entrusted  the  management  of  the  calcor 
lations,  has  received,  and  justly,  from  his  official  superior  the  highest 
commendation  for  his  energy  and  dificrimination.  But  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt  the  method  employed  has  failed  under  the  test  thus 
appUed  to  it.  We  do  not  say  that  hereafter  the  method  may  not  sno- 
ceed.  Some  of  the  conditions  which  at  present  render  it  untrostr 
worthy  are  such  as  may  be  expected  to  be  modified  with  the  progrefls 
of  improvement  in  the  construction  of  scientific  instruments.  But  as 
yet  the  method  is  certainly  not  trustworthy. 

This  might  be  safely  concluded  from  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
the  new  result  and  the  mean  of  those  before  obtained.  Tet  if  all  the 
various  observations  made  by  the  British  observing  parties  agreed 
closely  together,  tlie  circumstance,  though  it  could  hardly  shake  our 
inference  on  this  point,  would  yet  cause  some  degree  of  perplexity, 
since,  of  itself,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  method  was  trort- 
worthy.  Fortunately  we  are  not  thus  troubled  by  conflicting  evidence. 
The  indications  of  ihe  unta-ustworthy  nature  of  the  method,  derived 
from  the  discordance  between  the  results  obtained  by  it  and  those 
before  inferred*  are  not  a  whit  clearer,  clear  and  convincing  though 
they  are,  than  are  the  indications  afiforded  by  their  discordance  inUr 
M.  *  The  distance  derived  from  northern  and  southern  observationB  of 
the  beginning  of  transit  oughts,  of  course,  to  be  the  same  as  that  de- 
rived from  northern  and  southern  observations  of  the  end  of  traiiflik 
If  both  sets  of  observations  were  exactly  correct  the  agreement 
between  the  results  would  be  exact.  The  discordance  between  them, 
could  only  be  wide  as  a  consequence  of  some  serious  imperfection  ia 
this  method  of  observing  a  transit.  But  the  discordance  is  veiy  wid^ 
The  observations  of  the  beginning  of  transit  by  the  BritiBh  paitiei' 
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give  a  distance  of  the  sun  exceeding  by  rather  more  than  a  million 
miles  that  deduced  from  the  observations  of  the  end  of  transit  I 

I  am  well  assured  that  neither  Continental  nor  American  astro- 
nomers will  accept  the  new  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance,  unless — 
"which  I  venture  to  predict  will  not  be  the  case — ^the  entire  series  of 
transit  observations  should  seem  to  point  to  the  same  value  as  the 
most  probable  mean.  Even  then  most  astronomers  will,  I  believe, 
think  rather  that  transits  of  Venus  do  not  afford  such  satisfactory 
means  of  determining  the  sun's  distance  as  had  been  supposed.  This 
opinion,  it  is  well  known,  was  held  by  Leverrier,  insomuch  that  he 
declined  to  support  with  the  weight  of  his  influence  the  proposals  for 
heavy  expenditure  by  France  upon  expeditions  for  observing  the 
recent  transit  and  the  approaching  transit  of  the  year  1882. 

I  doubt  whether  many,  even  among  British  astronomers,  will 
accept  the  new  value.  Already  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  has  given  his  opinion  upon  it  in  terms  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  favourable.  ^'It  is  well  known,"  he  says  (I  quote  at 
least  from  an  article  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  without  con- 
tradiction on  his  part),  ^^  that  some  astronomers  have  not  expected  our 
knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  to  be  greatly  improved  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Many,  we  can  imagine,  will  regard 
with  some  suspicion  "  so  great  a  value  as  93,300,000  miles  (I  substi- 
tute these  words  for  technical  expressions  identical  in  real  meaning). 
"  Nevertheless,  whatever  degree  of  opinion  might  be  entertained  by 
competent  authorities,  it  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  those  imme- 
diately responsible  for  action,  in  different  civilized  nations  where 
science  is  encouraged,  that  so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  a  transit  of  Venus 
could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  every  exertion  being  made  to 
utiUze  it." 

Sir  George  Airy,  very  naturally,  attaches  more  value  to  the  result 
of  the  British  expeditions,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  the  operations  for 
which  he  was  responsible,  than  others  are  disposed  to  do.  In  a  recent 
address  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
**  the  results  now  presented  are  well  worthy  of  very  great  confidence. 
.  .  .  Considering  that  the  number  of  observers  was  eighteen,  and 
that  they  made  fifty-four  observations,  and  considering  also  the  degree 
of  training  they  had,  and  their  zeal,  and  the  extreme  care  that  was 
taken  ia  the  choice  of  stations,  I  think,"  he  said,  ^'  that  there  will  not  be 
anything  to  compete  with  the  value  which  has  been  deduced."  This 
18,  as  I  have  said,  very  naturally  his  opinion ;  and  although  ordinarily 
it  is  rather  for  the  employers  than  for  the  employed  to  estimate  the 
▼ahie  of  the  results  sent  in,  yet  at  least  we  cannot  object  to  his  just 
and  generous  praise  of  those  who  have  worked  under  his  orders. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  a  former  occasion 
when  equal  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  result  of  a  rather  less 
costlj  imt  istill  a  laborious  and  difficult  experiment,  the  scientific  world 
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did  not  accept  the  conclusion  thus  confidently  advanced.  I  refer  to 
the  famous  Harton  Colliery  experiment  for  determining  the  mafls  of 
the  earth.  The  case  is  so  closely  analogous  to  that  we  are  dealing 
with,  that  it  will  be  instructive  briefly  to  describe  its  leading  features. 
Maskelyne,  formerly  the  chief  Government  astronomer  of  this  country, 
from  observations  of  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  Mount  Schehallien  in 
deflecting  a  plumb-line,  had  inferred  that  the  density  of  the  earth  is 
five  times  that  of  water.  Bouguer  from  observations  in  Chimborazo, 
and  Colonel  James  from  observations  on  Arthur's  Seat,  had  deduced 
very  similar  results.  From  pendulum  observations  on  high  mountains, 
Carlini  and  Plana  made  the  earth's  density  very  nearly  the  same. 
Cavendish,  Beich,  and  our  own  Francis  Baily,  weighed  the  earth  against 
two  great  globes  of  lead,  by  a  method  commonly  known  as  the 
Cavendish  experiment,  but  really  invented  by  Michell.  These  experi- 
ments agreed  closely  together,  making  the  earth's  density  about  5J 
times  that  of  water,  or  giving  to  the  earth  a  mass  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  be  contained  in  6,000  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 
tons.  Now,  from  the  Harton  Colliery  experiment,  in  1854,  in  which 
the  earth's  weight  was  estimated  by  comparing  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  with  those  of  a  similar  pendulum 
at  a  depth  of  about  1,260  feet,  it  appeared  that  the  earth's  density  is 
rather  more  than  6^  times  that  of  water,  corresponding  to  an  increase 
in  our  estimate  of  the  earth's  mass  by  nearly  1,100  millions  of  millions 
of  millions  of  tons,  or  by  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  entire  mass  result- 
mg  from  the  most  trustworthy  former  measurements.  Sir  G.  Airy 
considered  that  *'  this  result  will  compete  on  at  least  equal  terms  with 
those  obtained  by  other  methods  ;"  but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  during  which  no  competent  astronomer  has  adopted  this 
opinion,  or  even  suggested  any  modification  of  the  former  mean 
estimate  of  the  earth's  mass  on  account  of  the  unexpectedly  large 
value  deduced  from  the  Harton  experiment. 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  a  similar  fortune  vdW  attend  the 
latest  measurement  of  the  sun's  distance.  But  fortunately  the  matter 
will  not  rest  merely  on  measurements  already  made.  Many  fresh 
measurements  will  be  made  during  the  next  few  years  by  methods 
already  tried  and  not  (like  Delisle's  transit  method)  found  wanting. 
The  recent  close  approach  of  the  planet  Mars  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  series  of  observations  specially  directed  to  the  determination 
of  the  sun's  distance ;  and  we  know  that  observations  of  Mars  are 
among  the  most  advantageous  means  available  for  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  It  was  indeed  from  such  observations  that  the  first 
really  trustworthy  measures  of  the  sun's  distance  were  obtained  two 
centuries  ago.  The  small  planets  which  travel  in  hundreds  between 
the  paths  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  have  also  been  pressed  into  the  service. 
And  now  so  many  of  these  are  known  that  scarcely  a  month  passes 
without  one  or  other  of  them  being  favourably  placed  for  the  purpose 
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of  distance  measurements.  For  this  too  their  star-like  discs  make 
these  bodies  q)ecial]7  suitable. 

The  most  probable  inference  respecting  the  results  obtained  by  the 
British  expedition  is  that  their  chief  value  resides  in  the  evidence 
-which  thej  afford  respecting  the  DeHslean  method  of  observation. 
They  seem  to  demonstrate  what  had  before  been  only  surmised 
(though  with  considerable  confidence  by  some  astronomers),  that  this 
method  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  correct  our  estimate  of  the  sun's 
distance.  In  the  transit  of  1882,  which  by  the  way  will  be  visible  in 
this  country,  we  may  be  certain  that  other  and  more  satisfactory 
methods  of  observation  will  be  employed. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some 
misapprehensions  which  seem  to  exist  as  to  the  propriety  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  desirability  in  the  second,  of  comments  upon  the 
arrangements  adopted  by  Government  astronomers  to  utilize  parti- 
cular astronomical  phenomena,  and  upon  the  value  of  the  results  which 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  such  arrangements.  Many  seem  to 
suppose  that  astronomical  matters  are  in  some  sense  like  military  or 
naval  (warlike)  manoeuvres,  to  be  discussed  effectively  only  by  those 
^who  '^  are  under  authority,  having  (also)  soldiers  under  them,"  in  other 
i¥ords  by  Government  astronomers.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
for  science  were  this  so,  seeing  that  in  that  case  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  methods  and  the  supervision  of  opera- 
tions would  be  perfectly  free  from  all  possibility  of  criticism.  No 
one  under  their  authority  would  be  very  likely  to  speak  unfavourably 
of  their  plans.  And  no  one  possessing  higher  general  authority  would 
be  likely  to  have  any  adequate  knowledge  of  astronomy  to  form  an 
opinion,  either  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  adopted  in  any 
case,  or  as  to  the  signifipance  of  the  results  obtained.  In  warlike 
matters,  to  some  degree,  the  wisdom  of  the  strategy  employed  is  tested 
by  results  which  all  can  appreciate,  seeing  that  they  affect  directly  the 
vireUrbeing  of  the  nation.  Moreover  there  are  special  reasons  in  these 
cases  why  in  the  first  place  there  should  be  a  complete  system  of 
subordination,  and  why  in  the  second  few  should  undertake  the  study 
of  the  science  imless  they  proposed  to  take  their  pait  in  its  practical 
application  and  therefore  to  submit  to  its  disciplinary  system.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  nation  requires, 
chiefly  for  the  regulation  of  its  commerce,  a  certain  number  of  trained 
astronomers,  to  carry  out  systematically  observations  of  a  certain 
class, — observations  having  in  the  main  scarcely  any  closer  relation 
to  the  real  living  science  of  astronomy  than  land  surveying  has  to 
such  geology  as  Lyell  taught,  or  the  bone-trade  to  the  science  of 
anatomy.  The  stars  by  their  diurnal  motion  form  the  most  perfect 
time-measurers,  therefore  they  must  be  constantly  timed  by  trained 
observers.  The  sun  and  moon  are  the  most  effective  time-indicators 
for  seamen,  and  therefore  their  movements  must  be  most  carefully 
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noted.  Onr  Nautical  Almanac  in  fact  embodies  the  kind  of  astrono- 
mical materials  which  Govemmeut  astronometBare  employed  to  coUeot 
and  arrange.  Such  work  may  rather  be  called  celestial  surveying 
than  astronomy.  But  from  the  days  of  Flamsteed,  the  first  of  our 
Astronomers  Royal  (as  the  chief  Government  astronomer  is  technically 
called)  whose  contemporary,  Newton,  discovered  the  great  law  of  the 
universe,  to  those  of  Maskelyne  and  Sir  G.  Airy,  whose  contemporaries, 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Herschel,  disclosed  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  there  have  always  been  astronomers  outside  the  ranks  of 
official  astronomy,  in  no  way  desirous  of  entering  those  ranks,  and 
in  fact  so  taking  their  course  from  the  beginning  of  their  study 
of  the  science  as  to  preclude  themselves  from  all  possibility  of  under- 
taking any  official  duties  in  astronomy.  ^*Non  sua  se  voluntas," 
necessarily,  *'sed  sued  vit8B  rationes,  hoc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper 
Optimo  cuique  maxime  patuit,  prohibuerunt : "  though,  indeed,  it 
may  not  untruly  be  said  that  to  one  who  apprehends  the  true 
sublimity  of  astronomy  as  a  science,  the  routine  of  official  astro- 
nomy is  by  no  means  inviting,  and  probably  the  will  has  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  choice,  by  such  men,  of  the  more  attractive 
departments  of  astronomy.  Be  this  cub  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
astronomers  who  thus  keep  outside  the  official  ranks  are  not  only 
free,  and  may  not  only  be  fully  competent,  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  arrangements  made  by  Government  astronomers,  or  on  the  results 
obtained  by  them,  but  as  the  only  members  of  the  community  who 
are  at  once  free  and  able  so  to  do,  their  right  to  speak  may  often 
involve,  in  some  degree,  the  duty  of  so  doing.  If  through  some  mis- 
take wrong  arrangements  were  proposed  for  instance, — and  aU  men, 
even  officials  (Herbert  Spencer  says,  especially  officials),  are  apt  to 
make  mistakes, — ^then,  unless  non-official  astronomers,  who  had  carefully 
examined  the  subject,  expressed  their  doubts,  it  is  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  means  whatever  of  correcting  the  error,  or  even  of 
detecting  its  consequences,  until  many  years  had  elapsed.  The  lead- 
ing official  astronomers  would  in  such  a  case  be  apt,  in  fact  they  are 
apt  enough  as  it  is,  to  stand  by  each  other, — a  ohief  in  one  department 
commending  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  chief  in  another  department, 
this  chief  in  turn  commending  the  industry  and  abiUty  of  the  other, 
and  so  forth, — while  subordinates  of  all  ranks  might  be  apt  either  to 
maintain  a  judicious  silence,  or  else  at  least  to  avoid  any  utterance  which 
would  endanger  their  position.  It  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  to  some 
degree  questioned  whether  it  would  be  fitting  that  discipline  should 
be  so  far  neglected  in  such  a  case  that  a  subordinate  should  have  eyes 
to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  or  thoughts  to  note  any  error  on  the  part  of 
his  superior  in  office.  And  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  astronomy  can  of  course  form  no  opinion  on  astronomicaL 
matters,  however  high  they  may  be  in  authority  outside  mattei^^ 
Boientific.    To  assert,  then,  that  it  is  either  improper  or  undesirabk 
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for  imofficial  astronomerB  to  comment  on  the  plans  or  results  of  astro- 
nomeiB  employed  by  the  nation  in  its  service,  is  practically  equivalent 
to  asserting  that  it  is  improper  or  undesirable  for  the  work  of  these 
paid  astronomers  to  be  examined  at  all, — a  conclusion  manifestly 
absurd.* 

R.  A.  Proctor. 

•  The  foUomng  lixies  are  from  a  letter  of  mine,  whicli  appeared  in  the  Times  of  April 
IStiii,  flome  time  after  the  present  article  was  written : — "  A  few  months  ago  I  said  in 
these  columns  that  the  determination  of  the  son's  distance,  then  recently  communicated 
to  Parliament — ^namely,  93,375,000  miles — was  probably  some  800,000  miles  too  gre&t ; 
and  I  spoke  of  the  method  on  which  the  determination  was  based  as  to  some  degree  dis- 
credited by  the  wide  range  of  difference  both  between  that  result  and  the  mean  of  the 
best  former  measurements,  and  between  the  several  results  of  which  that  one  was  itself 
the  mean.  Captain  Tupman,  as  straightforward  as  he  is  skilful  and  zealous,  announces 
aa  the  result  of  a  re-examination  of  &.e  British  observations  a  distance  about  600,000 
milsB  leas  than  the  above,  or,  more  exactly,  about  92,790,000  miles,  as  the  sun's  mean 
distance.  Bat»  while  he  obtains  from  the  ingress  observations  a  mean  distance  of  only 
92,300,000  miles,  he  obtains  from  the  egress  observations  a  mean  distance  of  about 
98,040,000  mfles ;  and  the  value,  92,790,C^  miles  is  only  obtained  as  the  mean  of  these 
two  values  duly  weighted,  the  egress  observations  being  more  satisfactory  than  the 
ingress  observations. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  doubts  which  I  formerly  expressed  as  to  the  trustworthi- 
neaa  of  the  method  employed  bjt e  to  some  degree  justified. 

"  To  the  general  public  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  inquire  what  probably  is  the  true 
maaa  diatanoe  of  tne  ami.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  in  all  probability  the  sun's 
mean  distance  doee  not  lie  so  much  as  200,000  miles  on  either  side  of  the  value,  92,300,000 
niilea"  (it  should  be  92,400,000). 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ACTS  FROM  RECENT 

DISCOVERIES. 


IN  a  former  Yolume  M.  Renan  declared  his  opinion  that  *'the 
author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  was  verily  and  indeed 
(bien  riellement)  Luke,  a  disciple  of  Saint  Paul."*  In  the  last  instal- 
ment of  his  work  he  condemns  as  untenable  the  view  that  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  later  chapters  is  derived  from  some  earlier  docu- 
ment inserted  by  the  author,  on  the  ground  that  these  portions  are 
identical  in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  work.t  Such  an  expression  of 
opinion,  proceeding  from  a  not  too  conservative  critic,  is  significant ; 
and  this  view  of  the  authorship,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  be  the  final 
verdict  of  the  future,  as  it  has  been  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the 
past.  But  at  a  time  when  attacks  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work  have 
been  renewed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  some 
illustrations  of  the  narrative  which  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to 
light.  No  ancient  work  aflfords  so  many  tests  of  veracity ;  for  no  other 
has  such  nimierous  points  of  contact  in  all  directions  with  contempo- 
rary history,  politics,  and  topography,  whether  Jewish  or  Greek  or 
Roman.  In  the  publications  of  the  year  1877,  Cyprus  and  Ephesus 
have  made  important  contributions  to  the  large  mass  of  evidence 
already  existing. 

1.  The  government  of  the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time  waspeculiarly 
dangerous  ground  for  a  romance-writer  to  venture  upon.  "When 
Augustus  assumed  the  supreme  power,  he  divided  the  provinces  under 
the  Roman  dominion  with  the  Senate,  From  that  time  forward  there 
were  two  sets  of  provincial  governors.  The  ruler  of  a  senatoiial 
province   was   styled  a   proconsul  (dy^wraTos),  while   the   officer  to 

*  Les  Apdtres,  p.  zviii.  f  Les  EvangiUi,  p.  436. 
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*rhom  an  imperatona!  province  was  entrusted  boro  the  name  of  pro- 
prator  (avnoTpannw)  or  legato  (vina-^tuT-^),  Thus  the  use  of  the 
terniB  "proconsul"  and  "  proprastor "  ■waa  changed;  for,  whereas  in 
republican  times  they  signified  that  the  provincial  governors  bear- 
"ng  them  had  previously  hold  the  oiScea  of  consul  and  praitor 
'respectively  at  home,  they  were  now  employed  to  distinguish  the 
mperior  power  nndcir  which  the  provinces  were  atlministered  without 
regard  to  the  previous  rank  of  the  govemore  admuiistering  them. 
Moreover,  the  origmal  subdivision  of  the  provinces  between  the 
Emperor  and  Senate  unden,v6nt  constant  modifications.  If  disturb- 
ances broke  out  In  a  senatorial  province  and  military  rule  was  neces- 
eary  to  restore  order,  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  Emperor  as  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  the  Senate  would  receive  an  imperatorial  pro- 
Tince  in  exchange.  Hence  at  any  given  time  it  would  be  impossible 
t<)  aay  without  contemporary,  or  at  least  very  exact  historical  know- 
ledge, whether  a  particular  province  was  governed  by  a  proconsul 
or  a  proprietor.  The  province  of  Achaia  is  a  familiar  illnstration  of 
tills  point.  A  very  few  years  before  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Corinth,  and 
«ome  years  later,  Achaia  was  governed  by  a  propraetor.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  it  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Senate,  and  its  ruler  there- 
fore was  a  proconsul,  as  represented  by  St.  Luke. 

Cyprus  is  a  lees  familiar,  but  not  leas  instructive,  example  of  the 
florae  accuracy.  Older  critics,  even  when  writing  on  the  apologetic 
side,  bad  charged  St.  Luke  with  an  incorrect  use  of  terms ;  and  the 
origiu  of  their  mistake  is  a  significant  comment  on  the  perplexities  in 
which  a  later  forger  would  find  himself  entangled  in  dealing  with 
tfaeae  official  designations.  They  fell  upon  a  passage  in  Strabo* 
'where  this  writer,  after  mentioning  the  division  of  the  provinces 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  states  that  the  Senate  sent 
■  consols  to  the  two  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa  but  prfetors  to  the  rest 
on  their  list, — among  which  he  mentions  Cyprus ;  and  they  jumped  at 
tlie  conclusion — very  natural  in  itself — that  the  governor  of  Cyprus 
Would  be  called  a  proprietor.  Accordingly  Baroniot  suggested  that 
Copras, though  a  praetorian  province,  was  often  handedover  Jionoris causa 
to  be  administered  by  the  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  he  assumed  there- 
e  that  Sergius  Paiilus  held  this  latter  office  ;  while  Grotius  found  a 
aolation  in  the  hypothesis  that  proconsul  was  a  title  bestowed  by 
flatterers  on  an  official  whose  proper  designation  was  proprsetor. 
The  error  iiiustrates  the  danger  of  a  little  learning,  not  the  leas 
dangerous  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  really  learned  men.  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  two  great  prizes  of  the  profession,  exhausted  the  normal 
two  consula  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  Senate  therefore  were 
"bilged  to  send  ex-prsetors  and  other  magistrates  to  govern  the  remain- 
'"S  provinces  under  their  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  now  an  unques- 
tioned and  tm questionable  fact  that  all  the  provincial  governors  who 

|L"TriLp.S40.  t  Subaiag^^^^^^^^^H 
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represented  the  Senate  in  imperial  times,  whatever  magistracy  they 
might  have  held  previously,  were  styled  officially  proconsuls.* 

The  circumstances  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  Cyprus,  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Dion  Cassius.  At  the  original  distribution  of  the  provincea 
(b.c.  27)  this  island  had  fallen  to  the  Emperor^s  share;  but  the  historian, 
while  describing  the  assignment  of  the  several  countries  in  the  firat 
instance,  adds  that  the  Emperor  subsequently  gave  back  Cypmfi  and 
Oallia  Narbohensis  to  the  Senate,  himself  taking  Dalmatia  in  ex* 
change  ;t  and  at  a  later  point,  when  he  arrives  at  the  time  in  queft* 
tion  (B.C.  22),  he  repeats  the  information  respecting  the  transfer. 
^^And  so,"  he  adds,  ^'proconsuls  began  to  be  sent  to  those  ilat]0Da 
also."t  Of  the  continuance  of  Cyprus  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate,  about  the  time  to  which  St.  Luke's  narrative  refers^  we  have 
ample  evidence.  Contemporary  records  bear  testimony  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  proconsuls  in  Cyprus  not  only  before  and  after,  but  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  inscriptions  mention  by  name  two  pro- 
consuls who  governed  the  province  in  this  emperor's  time  (A.D.  51,  52) ;( 
while  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  fourth,  are  recorded  on  the  coins4l  At  a 
later  date,  under  Hadrian,  we  come  across  a  propraetor  of  Cypru8.T 
The  change  would  probably  be  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
province  consequent  on  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews.  But  at  tiie 
close  of  the  same  century  (a.d.  198) — under  Severus — ^it  is  again 
governed  by  a  proconsul  ;**  and  this  was  its  normal  condition. 

Thus  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  designation  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished ;  but  hitherto  no  record  had  been  found  of  the  partictdar  pro* 
consul  mentioned  by  him.  This  defect  is  supplied  by  one  of  General 
Cesnola's  inscriptions.  It  is  somewhat  mutilated  indeed,  so  that  the 
meaning  of  parts  is  doubtful ;  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  adequate.  A 
date  is  given  as  Eni  •  IIAYAOY  •  [AN0]YIIATOY,  "  in  the  proconsulahip 
of  Paulus."  On  this  Cesnola  remarks :  ''  The  proconsul  Paulus  may  be 
the  Sergius  Paulus  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (cap.  xiii.),  as  instances 
of  the  suppression  of  one  of  two  names  are  not  rare."tt  An  example 
of  the  suppression  in  this  very  name  Sergius  Paulus  will  be  given 
presently,  thus  justifying  the  identification  of  the  proconsid  of  the 
Acts  with  the  procon^  of  this  inscription. 

Of  this  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Dean  Alford  says 
that  ^^  nothing  more  is  known."    But  is  it  certain  that  he  is  not  men*- 
tioned  elsewhere  ?     In  the  index  of  contents  and  authorities  which 
forms  the  first  book  of  Pliny's  **  Natural  History,"  this  writer  twic^*^ 

*  See  Becker  u.  Marqnardt,  ILom,  AUerth,  III.  i.  p.  294,  seq.    Even  De  Wetto  bMBa^ 
escaped  the  pitfall*  for  he  states  that  "according  to  Strabo  Cyprus  was  governed  b^ 
propraetors,"  and  he  therefore  supposes  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius  are  at  variaao^- 
De  Wette^B  error  stands  uncorrected  by  his  editor,  Overbeck. 

t  liii.  12.  I  Hv.  4. 

§  Q.  Julius  Cordus  and  L.  Annius  Bassus  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Infer.  Qrac.  2681,  26S2. 

II  Cominius  Proclus,  and  i)erhaps  Quadratns:   see  Akerman's   JTumtfVMUie  IQiifirvh 
tion$  of  the  New  Tettament,  p.  39. 

If  Corp,  Inscr,  LaL  iii.  6072,  an  Ephesian  inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Wood. 

••  Corp.  Imer,  Lat.  liL  218.  ft  Cesnola's  Cypnuj  p.  426. 
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DamcB  one  Sergius  Paiilua  among  the  Latin  authors  to  whom  he  was 
indebted.  May  not  thia  have  been  the  same  person  ?  The  name  is 
not  common.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  only  one  other  pereon  bear- 
ing it* — probably  a  dfscendant  of  this  Cyprian  proconsul — is  men- 
tioned, of  whom  J  shal)  have  Romething  to  say  hereafter;  and  he 
flouriehed  more  than  a  century  later.  Only  one  test  of  identity  sug- 
geata  itseli".  The  Sergius  Patilns  of  Pliny  ib  named  as  an  authority 
for  the  eecond  and  eighteenth  books  oi'  that  writer.  Now  on  the 
liypotbesis  that  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus  is  meant,  it  would  be  a 
natural  supposition  that  like  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  or  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  this  Sergius  Paulua  would  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  his  ofGcial  residence  in  the  East  to  tell  his  Roman 
fellow-countfymen  something  about  the  region  in  which  he  had 
resided.  We  therefore  look  with  interest  to  see  whether  these  two 
bonks  of  PUny  contain  any  notices  respecting  Cyprus,  which  might 
reaeouably  be  explained  in  this  way ;  and  our  curiosity  is  not  dis- 
appointed. In  the  second  book,  besides  two  other  brief  notices  (cc. 
90,  112)  relating  to  the  situation  of  Cyprus,  Pliny  mentions  (c.  97)  an 
area  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Papbos  on  which  the  rain  never  falls. 
In  the  eighteenth  book  again,  besides  an  incidental  mention  of  this 
iBland  (e.  57).  he  gives  some  curious  information  (c,  12)  ^vith  respect 
to  the  Cyprian  com,  and  the  bread  made  therefrom.  It  should  be 
added  that  for  the  second  book,  in  which  the  references  to  Cyprus 
come  late.  Sergius  Paulus  is  the  last-mentioned  Latin  authority; 
whereas  for  the  eighteenth,  where  they  are  early,  he  occupies  an 
earlier,  though  not  very  early,  place  in  the  list.  These  facts  may  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  In  a  work,  which  contains  such  a 
multiplicity  of  details  as  Pliny's  "  Natural  History,"  we  should  not  be 
jnatified  in  laying  too  much  stress  on  coincidences  of  this  kind. 

From  the  Sergius  Paulus  of  Luke  the  physician  we  turn  to  the 
Sergius  Paulus  of  Galen  the  physician.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
M.  Aurelius  (a,d.  161)  Galen  paid  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  where  ho 
etayed  for  three  or  four  years.  Among  other  persons  whom  he  met 
there  was  L.  Sergius  Paulus,  who  had  been  already  consul  suffectns 
abont  A.D.  150,  and  was  hereafter  to  be  consul  for  the  second  time  in 
AJ>,  168  (on  this  latter  occasion  as  the  regular  consul  of  the  year), 
after  which  time  he  held  the  Prefecture  of  the  City.f     He  is  probably 

•  D«Mi  Altorii  indeed  (on  A^tB  xiii.  T),  following  some  prerioiiB  writera,  maationi  a 
Sereim  Patilus.  iatermcdiftte  in  dale  between  tho  two  others — the  authority  o(  Plinj  and 
tiia  trieodof  Galea^whCMU  be  describe!  aa  "one  of  the  cooiulias  auffecti  in  a.d.  M." 
Thia  however  is  a.  miatikke.  A  certain  inauriptioD,  mentionina  L.  Sergiua  PaoUiu  as 
eouco],  1*  ^Aced  by  Huratori  <p.  cociiv.  3)  imd  others  under  the  year  04 ;  but  there  ia 
good  ranaMi  to  bdiere  that  it  relen  to  the  friend  of  Galcm,  and  luuEt  be  u«igned  to  the 
fmt  vben  he  wiw  consul  for  the  Brat  time,  as  soSectus.  i.e.  abont  A.t>.  160.  Bee  Marini. 
Atti  *  JfonMfwnli  it'  Fmtelli  Amali,  p.  198  :    Waddingt«n.  Patlet  dii  Provinces  Atiatiifati 

p.  731. 
t  Thia  penc^  in  twice   mentioned  by   Oalen,    dc  AiMi.  Admin,  i.  1  (Oii.  ii. 
"'     )iJCliii.  ■•vv  I'il'  tripx'"  ''i'  'Pwwiw  »<fA<«I.  ifS^J  ri  iriliTO  wpwriiorrot 

^-^'-'-' ■a^if,  iipylou  naiKou  inirav  t  de  PtxhcI.  2  {Op.  ii.  p.  612), 

11/  >.(To  wuMy  xpi">*  Snpxo!  (I.  trapx")  iyiytra  rij: 
U   2 
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also  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  as  proconsul  of 
Asia  in  connection  with  a  Christian  martyrdom.*  This  later  Sergins 
Paulus  reproduces  many  features  of  his  earlier  namesake.  Both  alike 
are  public  men;  both  alike  are  proconsuls;  both  aliker  show  an 
inquisitive  and  acquisitive  disposition.  The  Sergius  Panlus  of  the 
Acts,  dissatisfied  (as  we  may  suppose)  alike  with  the  coarse  mythology 
of  popular  religion  and  with  the  lifeless  precepts  of  abstract  philo- 
sophies, has  recourse  first  to  the  magic  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas,  and 
then  to  the  theology  of  the  Apostles  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  satisfac- 
tion. The  Sergius  Paulus  of  Galen  is  described  as  "holding  the  fore- 
most place  in  practical  life  as  well  as  in  philosophical  studies ;"  he  is 
especially  mentioned  as  a  student  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and 
he  takes  a  very  keen  interest  in  medical  and  anatomical  learning. 
Moreover,  if  we  may  trust  the  reading,  there  is  another  striking  coin- 
cidence between  the  two  accounts.  The  same  expression,  "  who  is 
also  Paul"  (6  koI  IlavXog),  is  used  to  describe  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  the 
context  of  the  Acts,  and  L.  Sergius  in  the  account  of  Galen.  Not  the 
wildest  venture  of  criticism  could  so  trample  on  chronology  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  author  of  the  Acts  borrowed  from  these  treatises  of 
Galen ;  and  conversely  I  have  no  desire  to  suggest  that  Galen  bor- 
rowed from  St.  Luke.  But  if  so,  the  facts  are  a  warning  against 
certain  methods  of  criticism  which  find  favour  in  this  age.  To  sober 
critics,  the  coincidence  will  merely  furnish  an  additional  illustration  of 
the  permanence  of  type  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  great 
Roman  families.  One  other  remark  is  suggested  by  Galen's  notices 
of  his  friend.  Having  introduced  him  to  us  as  "  Sergius  who  is  also 
Paulus,"  he  drops  the  former  name  altogether  in  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive, and  speaks  of  him  again  and  again  as  Paulus  simply.  This 
illustmtes  the  newly-published  Cyprian  inscription,  in  which  the  pro- 
consul of  that  province  is  designated  by  the  one  name  Paulus  only. 

2.  The  transition  from  General  Cesnola's  "  Cyprus "  to  Mr.  Wood' 
"  Ephesus "  carries  us  forward  from  the  first  to  the  third  missiona 
journey  of  St.  Paul.  Here  again,  we  have  illustiative  matter  of  som 
importance.  The  main  feature  in  the  naiTative  of  the  Acts  is  th 
manner  in  which  the  cultus  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  doniinateB  th< 
incidents  of  the  Apostle^s  sojourn  in  that  city.  As  an  illustration  o 
this  feature,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  surpass  one  of  the  inscri 

drrtp  Kol  h  OavXts,  off  Sunnfo-dfMrot  ic.r^.    In  this  latter  passage  the  words  staiad  l/^yU 
Tc  «al  4  OcvXof  in  Kuhn  and  other  earlier  i»inted  editions  whi<^  I  have  ooinviilted»  T 
th^  are  quoted  S^i^s  re  6  ical  OavXos  by  Wetstein  and  others.    I  do  not  know  on  wl 
antKority  this  latter  reading  rests,  but  the  chim|[e  in  order  is  absolutely  neoenary  fa- 
the  sense ;  for  (1.)  In  this  passage  nothing  more  is  said  about  Sergius  as  distiiiot  '  — 
Bnulus.  whereas  Paulus  is  again  and  again  mentioned,  so  that  plainly  one  poaon 

is  intended.     (2.)  In  the  parallel  passage  Sergiup  F^ulus  is  mentioned,  and  the 

description  is  giren  of  him  as  of  Faulus  here.    The  altemaUre  would  be  to  omit  mk 
ahogetber,  as  the  passaf^e  is  tacitly  quoted  in  Borghesi,  (Savnu,  TiiL  p.  504w 

•  Melito  in  Euseb.  H^.  vw.  26:  see  Waddington,  PomUs  des  Frwimces  AmaHpi§9,  ^.TT^^ 
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jioiLB  in  the  exiatiug  collection.*  We  seem  to  be  reai^g  a  nin- 
ling  commeutaiy  on  the  excited  appeal  of  Demetrius  the  silversmith, 
irhen  we  are  informed  that  "not  ouly  in  this  city  but  everywhere 
emples  are  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  and  statues  erected  and  altars 
loDsecrated  to  her,  on  account  of  the  manifest  epiphanies  which  she 
rouohaafes  "  (ras  It'  avTq«  ytu'Ofiwa*  aofrjtX'i  hri^vtia.^) ;  that  "  the  greatest 
iroof  of  the  reverence  paid  to  her  is  the  fact  that  a  month  bears  her 
lame,  behig  called  Artemision  among  ourselves,  and  Artemisius  among 
^e  Macedonians  and  the  other  nations  of  Greece  and  their  respective 
jities ;"  that  during  this  month  "  solemn  aasembhes  and  religious 
estivala  are  held,  and  more  especially  in  this  our  city,  which  is  the 
turee  of  its  own  Ephesiau  goddess"  (t^  rpo^  t^i  iSi'us  6io\i  -rip  'Eif^a-iiK) ; 
tnd  that  therefore  "  the  people  of  the  Ephesians,  considering  it  meet 
iiot  the  whole  of  this  month  which  bears  the  divine  name  (rov  iiruwuov 
io5  fltuw  ufo^Tos)  should  be  kept  holy,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess," 
taa  decreed  accordingly.  "  For  so,"  concludes  this  remarkable  docu- 
neut,  "the  cultus  being  set  on  a  better  footing,  our  city  will  continue 
|o  grow  in  glory  and  to  be  prosperous  to  all  time."  The  sense  of 
g>ecial  proprietorsliip  in  this  goddess  of  world-wide  fame,  which  per- 
FEdeathe  narrative  in  the  Acte,could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
}as  decree.  But  still  the  newly-published  inscriptions  greatly  enhance 
fie  effect.  The  patron  deity  not  only  appeare  in  these  as  "  the  great 
{oddesB  Artemis,"  as  in  the  Acts,  but  sometimes  she  ifi  styled  "  the 
fHpremely  great  goddess  {iintyiaTt)  6i6i)  Artemis,"  To  her  favour 
til  men  are  indebted  for  all  their  choicest  possessions.  She  has  not 
jxiiy  her  piiestesaes,  but  her  temple-curators,  her  essenes,  her  divines 
^fimkiym),  her  choristers  (i-^cuSoi),  her  vergers  (tr.r77n-oux"')i  her  ttre- 
■romen  or  dressers  {Koa-iitjrtipm),  and  even  her  '■  acrobats,"  whatever  may 
l>e  meant  by  some  of  these  terms.  Fines  are  allocated  to  provide 
kdommentfi  for  her;  endowments  are  given  for  the  cleajiing  and 
justody  of  her  images;  decrees  are  issued  for  the  public  exhibition  of 
ier  treasures.  lier  birthday  is  again  and  again  mentioned.  She  is  seen 
ind  heard  everywhere.  She  is  hardly  more  at  home  in  her  own  sanc- 
tuary than  in  the  Great Theati^e.  This  last-mentioned  place — the  scene 
rf  the  tumult  in  the  Actfl — is  brought  vividly  before  our  eyes  in  Mr. 
SVood'a  inscriptions.  The  theatre  appears  as  the  recognized  place  of 
public  assembly.  Hero  edicts  are  proclaimed,  and  decrees  recorded, 
tnd  benefactors  crowned.  When  the  mob,  under  the  leadership  of 
Denaetrius,  gathered  here  for  their  demonstration  against  St.  Paul  and 
Ma  companions,  they  would  find  themselves  surrounded  by  memorials 
(fhich  might  stimulate  their  zeal  for  the  goddess.  If  the  '•  town- 
Blerk  "  had  desired  to  make  good  his  assertion,  "  What  man  ia  there 
that  knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  sacristan  of  the 

•  Boeckb,  Corp.  Jn«rr.  Oriee.  2054.     The  flret  sentence  which  I  have  quoted  is  slightly 
MMlitedi  bat  the  sense  ia  deet'.    The  document  besja  only  too  doseareBembJ&nce  to 
^BUMJHt&ceB  of  Lotirdee  in  our  own  day. 
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great  goddess  Artemis  t"  he  had  only  to  point  to  the  inscriptionB 
which  lined  the  theatre  for  confirmation.  The  very  stones  would  have 
cried  out  from  the  walls  in  response  to  his  appeal. 

Nor  is  the  illustration  of  the  magistracies  which  are  named  by 
St.  Luke  less  complete.  Three  distinct  officers  are  mentioned  in  the 
narrative — ^the  Roman  proconsul  (dv^vTraros),  the  governor  of  the 
province  and  supreme  administrator  of  the  law,  translated  "  deputy " 
in  our  version ;  the  recorder  (ypafifuxTm)  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  itself,  translated  'Hown-clerk ;"  and  the  Asiarchs  (*A<nap;^')» 
or  presidents  of  the  games  and  of  other  reUgious  ceremonials,  trans- 
lated '^  the  chief  of  Asia.*'  All  these  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
newly-discovered  inscriptions.  Sometimes  two  of  the  three  magis- 
tracies will  be  mentioned  on  the  same  stone.  Sometimes  the  same 
person  will  unite  in  himself  the  two  offices  of  recorder  and  Asiarch, 
either  simultaneously  or  not.  The  mention  of  the  recorder  is  espe- 
cially frequent.  His  name  is  employed  to  authenticate  every  decree 
and  to  fix  every  date. 

But  besides  these  more  general  illustrations  of  the  account  in  the 
Acts,  the  newly-discovered  inscriptions  throw  light  on  some  special 
points  in  the  narrative.  Thus,  where  the  cliief  magistrate  pronounces 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  to  be  '^  neither  sacrilegious  ( IcpooruXovs) 
nor  blasphemers  of  our  goddess,"*  we  discover  a  special  emphasis  in 
the  term  on  finding  from  these  inscriptions  that  certain  offences 
(owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  stone,  wo  are  unable  to  determine 
the  special  ofiences)  were  treated  as  constructive  sacrilege  against  the 
goddess.  "  Let  it  be  regarded  as  sacrilege  and  impiety  "  (ccrrco  icpotrvAm 
KOI  do-c^cta),  says  an  inscription  found  in  this  very  theatre,t  though 
not  yet  set  up  at  the  time  when  the  "town-clerk"  spoke.  So 
again,  where  the  same  speaker  describes  the  city  of  Ephesus 
as  the  "  neocoros,"  the  "  temple-sweeper  "  or  "  sacristan  of  the  great 
goddess  Artemis,"  we  find  in  these  inscriptions  for  the  firet  time  a 
direct  example  of  this  term  so  applied.  Though  the  term  **neo- 
coros  "  in  itself  is  capable  of  general  application,  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  used  of  Ephesus  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (as  commonly 
in  the  case  of  other  Asiatic  cities),  it  has  reference  to  the  cultus  not 
of  the  patron  deity,  but  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  this  sense 
Ephesus  is  described  as  **  twice "  or  "  thrice  sacristan,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  term  being  used  absolutely.  There  was  indeed  every 
probability  that  the  same  term  would  be  employed  also  to  describe 
the  relation  of  the  city  to  Artemis.  By  a  plausible  but  highly  pre- 
carious conjecture  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  lacuna  of 
mutilated    iuscription.f      By    a    highly   probable    but    not    certai 

•  Acta  xix.  37,  where  ItpotrvKovs  is  oddly  translated  "  robbers  of  church8B." 
t  Infer.  YL  1,  p.  14. 

X  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter.  2972,  T[orr  wtmKipttv  r&v  ScjScurrdy,  fUim]if  kwef^ami}  M  ri 
Aprc/iiSof. 
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flteipretafcion  it  had  been  elicited  from  the  legend  on  a  coin.* 
rh^re  were  analogies  too  which  supported  it.  Thus  the  Magnesians 
bare  styled  on  the  coins  '^  sacristans  of  Artemis  ;"t  and  at  Ephesns 
fcself  an  individual  priest  is  designated  by  the  same  term  '^  sacristan 
if  Artemis."t  Nor  did  it  seem  unlikely  that  a  city  which  styled  itself 
^the  nurse  of  Artemis  "  should  also  claim  the  less  audacious  title  of 
^  saoristan  ^  to  this  same  goddess.  Still  probability  is  not  certcdnty ; 
nd  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  no  direct  example  was  forthcoming.  Mr. 
food's  inscriptions  supply  this  defect.  On  one  of  these  ^*  the  city  of 
he  Ephesians"  is  described  as  ''twice  sacristan  of  the  Augusti 
4MH)rding  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  sacristan  of  Artemi8."§ 

One  other  special  coincidence  deserves  notice.  The  recorder, 
leflirous  of  pacifying  the  tumult,  appeals  to  the  recognized  forms  of 
Siipr.  *'  If  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen/'  he  says,  '^have  a  matter 
against  any  one,  assizes  are  held,  and  there  are  proconsuls.  ||  Let 
hem  indict  one  another.  But  if  you  have  any  further  question  (i^^ 
me  which  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  courts  of  justice), 
t  shall  be  settled  in  the  lawful  (regular)  assembly."  By  a  ''  lawful 
regular)  assembly"  (oi^o/aos  iKKkija-ia)  he  means  one  of  those  which 
rere  held  on  stated  days  already  predetermined  by  the  law,  as 
apposed  to  those  which  were  called  together  on  special  emergencies 
mt  of  the  ordinary  course,  though  in  another  sense  these  latter  might 
>e  equally  "  lawful."  An  inscription,  found  in  this  very  theatre  in  which 
he  words  were  uttered,  illustrates  this  technical  sense  of  "  lawful." 
[t  provides  that  a  certain  silver  image  of  Athene  shall  be  brought  and 
*  set  at  every  lawful  (regular)  assembly  (Kara  ^oo-av  vo/w/iov  iKK\rja-iav) 
ibove  the  bench  where  the  boys  8it."ir 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  ancient 
iterature  has  preserved  no  picture  of  the  Ephesus  of  imperial  times — 
he  Ephesus  which  has  been  unearthed  by  the  sagacity  and  perse- 
rerance  of  Mr.  Wood — comparable  for  its  life-like  truthfulness  to  the 
larrative  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn  there  in  the  Acts. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  one  other  illustration  of  an  ancient  Christian 
jmter,  which  these  inscriptions  furnish.  Iguatius,  writing  to  the 
Sphesians  from  Smyrna  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  century, 
K)rrows  an  image  from  the  sacred  pageant  of  some  heathen  deity, 
n^here  the  statues,  sacred  vessels,  and  other  treasures,  of  the  temple 

*  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  ii.  p.  520.    The  legend  is— ETESIAN  •  TPU  •  NEQKOPnN  •  KAI  * 
raS  •  AFTEMIA02. 
t  Mionnet,  iii.  p.  153,  Suppl.  vi.  pp.  245>  247,  250,  253. 
{  Xen.  AnaJb.  ▼.  3,  6. 

iln$cr,  vi.  6,  p.  50. 
ActB  xix.  38,  ky6patoi  [sc.  iitiipcu]  ityovrai  Koi  iLyB^arol  tlciy,  translated  "  the  law  is 
3pen»  and  there  are  deputies,"  in  the  Authorized  Version,  but  the  margin, "  the  court  days 
ue  kept,"  gives  the  right  sense  of  the  first  clause.  In  the  second  clause  "  proconsuls  " 
im  a  rhetorical  plural,  just  as,  e.g.  in  Euripides  (Iph.  Taur.  1359),  Orestes  and  Pylades  are 
Qpbmided  for  "  stealing  from  the  land  its  imag^  and  priestesses "  (fcA^irrorrc;  ^'c  y^t 
^«fB>«  md  9urpto\(96s),  though  there  was  only  one  image  and  one  priestess. 
T  Jnser.  ri.  1,  p.  38. 
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are  borne  in  solemn  procession.  He  tells  his  Christian  readers  that 
they  all  are  marching  in  festive  pomp  along  the  Via  Sacra — ^the  waj 
of  love — ^which  leads  to  God ;  they  all  are  bearers  of  treasures  com- 
mitted to  them, — for  they  carry  their  God,  their  Christ,  their  shrine, 
their  sacred  things,  in  their  heart.*  The  image  was  not  new.  It  is 
found  in  Stoic  writers.  It  underlies  the  surname  Theophorus,  the 
"God-bearer,"  which  Ignatius  himself  adopted.  But  he  had  in  his 
company  several  Ephesian  delegates  when  he  wrote ;  and  the  newly 
discovered  inscriptions  inform  us  that  the  practice  which  supplies  the 
metaphor  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  at  Ephesus  shortly  before  this 
letter  was  written.  The  most  important  inscriptions  in  Mr.  Wood's 
collection  relate  to  a  gift  of  numerous  valuable  statues,  images,  and 
other  treasures  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  by  one  C.  Yibius  Salutaris^ 
with  an  endowment  for  their  custody.  In  one  of  these  (dated  A  J).  104) 
it  is  ordained  that  the  treasures  so  given  shall  be  carried  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  temple  to  the  theatre  and  back  "at  every  meetings 
of  the  assembly,  and  at  the  gymnastic  contests,  and  on  any  other  daya- 
that  may  be  directed  by  the  Council  and  the  People."  Orders 
given  respecting  the  persons  forming  the  procession,  as  well 
respecting  its  route.  It  must  pass  through  the  length  of  the  city, 
entering  by  the  Magnesian  Gate  and  leaving  by  the  Coressian.f 

J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT. 
*  Ignat.  Ephea.  9.  f  Inter,  vi.  1,  p.  42. 


SANITARY  LEGISLATION  AND   THE   HOMES 

OF  THE  POOR 


A  COMPLETE   account  by  a   competent  writer  of  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  the  last  forty  years,  including  its  antecedents,  its 
progress,  and  its  results,  would  form  an  interesting  and  instructiye, 
though,  perhaps,  not    altogether  a   gratifying    chapter  in  English 
parliamentary  history.     Such  a  relation  would  bring  out  into  strong 
Tclief  some  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  some  of  the  weakest  points 
in  our  system  of  government  as  at  present  existing.     It  would  serve  to 
show  how  the  stream  of  advancing  civilization,  as  it  swept  by,  had 
left  as  it  were  islands  and  sandbanks  untouched,  on  which  every  foul 
w^eed  had  accumulated  and  decomposed,  and  it  would  also  show  how, 
when  a  few  philanthropists  had  at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
national  conscience,  it  indemnified  itself  in  a  great  degree  by  mere 
denunciation,  and  within  a  while  went  to  sleep  again,  leaving  matters 
not  unaltered  certainly,  but  improved  only  in  a  very  small  degree  com- 
pared with  the  intensity  either  of  the  necessity  which  had  been  shown 
to  exist,  or  of  the  feeling  which  had  been  aroused  by  it.     It  would 
further  show  that  of  all  questions  which  can  come  before  Parliament, 
a  proposition  for  a  great  social  improvement  is  likely  to  fare  worst, 
because  if  it  be  only  generally  admitted  to  be  urgently  required,  it 
cannot  be    made   into  a   party  question,  and,  while   the   party  in 
opposition  cannot  venture  to  oppose  it,  they  are  apt  to  grudge  their 
adversaries  the  credit  to  be  derived  from  dealing  with  it.     Thus  it 
comes  to  lack  many  of  the  elements  of  Parliamentary  interest,  is  taken 
up  languidly  by  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  the  various  "interests" 
'which  are  always  ready  to  array  themselves  against  public  improve- 
ments are  able  to  act  to  advantage  against  it. 

This  paper,  however,  must  be  confined  within  far  narrower  limits 
tban  those  just  suggested. 
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I  propose  mainly  to  discuss  the  one  question  of  the  house  accommo- 
dation of  our  labouring  classes  in  its  sanitary,  moral,  and  legal  aspects; 
in  so  doing  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  rural 
districts  and  the  small  towns  contained  in  them ;  though,  as  they  are 
inseparable  from  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  incidentally 
upon  the  other  main  sanitaiy  conditions  of  the  country,  viz.,  water 
supply,  drainage,  and  the  means  in  use  for  checking  the  spread  of 
epidemic  disease. 

First  of  all  then,  as  to  the  actual  existing  condition  of  a  consideraUe 
proportion  of  our  labourers'  cottages,  evidence  is  really  not  wanted.  It 
exists  already,  and  is  singularly  full,  convincing,  and  unanimous.  The 
difficulty  rather  is  to  select  portions  for  presentation  out  of  the  over- 
whelming mass  that  lies  ready  to  our  hands.  I  will  cite  only  one  or 
two  instances. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  health-officer  of  Mid- Warwickshire,  in  a  very  able 
pamphlet*  published  in  the  course  of  last  year,  says,  under  the  heading 
of  house  accommodation : — 

^^  To  say  that  this  is  notoriously  bad  as  regards  quality,  and  in  many  counties 
of  England  utterly  deficient  iu  quantity,  is  to  state  the  case  in  the  mildest 
possible  terms.  Even  in  that  large  tract  of  Warwickshire  with  which  I  am 
officially  connected,  and  where  the  evils  to  which  I  refer  were,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners,  not  nearly  so  glaring  as  in  severtl 
other  counties,  I  find  from  the  house-to-house  survey  which  has  been  carried 
out,  that  in  some  of  the  villages  as  many  as  15  to  20  j^er  cent,  of  the  houses 
contain  only  one  sleeping  room,  and  that  about  one-half  the  number  oontun 
only  two  sleeping  rooms.  What  this  means  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
imier  life  of  many  a  cottage  home  I  need  not  pause  here  to  mention ;  the  oolj 
wonder  is  that  our  agricultural  labourers  are  as  moral  as  they  are  "  (p.  10). 

My  own  experience  corroborates  Dr.  Wilson's  in  all  respects.  In  my 
first  survey  of  the  cottages  in  Oxfordshire  I  found  many  of  them  built  in 
improper  situations,  improperly  constructed,  filthy,  dilapidated,  and 
overcrowded;  and  occasionally  all  these  characters  were  to  be  found 
combined  in  a  single  hovel.  Yet  Oxfordshire,  like  Warwickshire,  is 
certainly  not  \oorse  than  other  English  counties. 

Thus  I  have  found  that  (1.)  houses  are  not  unfrequently  built  in 
damp,  marshy  situations,  or  they  are  built  in  an  old  pit  or  on  ground 
a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil,  with  perhaps 
an  ill-drained  yard  close  to  them,  the  filth  from  which  trickles  or  oozes 
into  the  living-rooms,  or  they  are  built  with  the  back  of  the  house 
hard  against  a  hill  or  a  high  bank,  or  the  soil  of  a  neighbouring  burial- 
ground  on  a  liigher  level,  or  upon  a  bit  of  land  so  small  as  to  admit  of 
none  of  the  appliances  necessaiy  for  drainage,  for  the  requirements  of 
decent  existence,  or  even  for  ventilation.  I  can  recall  instances  in. 
plenty  which  I  have  myself  seen  of  eveiy  one  of  these  conditionB  ^ 
and  wHith  this  state  of  things  the  law,  in  its  present  state,  even  i 

♦  Sanitary  Work  in  Villages  and  Conntry  Districts.     By  George  Wilson,  M.D 
hiUs.     1876. 
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^uban  distriotfl,  is  qtdte  incapable  of  dealing  efficiently.  Within  the 
]33t  few  jears  it  has  been  found  that  the  Oxford  Local  Board  was  quite 
powerless  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  houses  in  a  situation  which 
^liflir  officer  of  health  pronounced  to  be  unwholesome ;  and  the  same  is 
^^ea  more  completely  the  ease  in  rural  districts  and  as  regards  houses 
^Jteady  built. 

(S.)  Again,  you  find  every  conceivable  fault  of  structure  in  the 

biouses  of  tiie  poor.    Not  only  bad  workmanship  and  material  bad  of  its 

Idnd,  but  houses  consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  though  containing  a 

whole  family ;  built  with  the  floor  of  the  living-room  immediately  upon 

the  undrained  soil ;  sometime  containing  rooms  with  only  a  borrowed 

Hght  or  with  no  light  at  all ;  often  with  a  privy  or  a  pigsty  just  under 

a  bedroom  window,  or  so  arranged  as  to  soak  through  into  a  living-room, 

or  mto  the  cupboard  which  serves  for  the  only  larder.    Frequently 

yon  have  bedrooms  without  any  attempt  at  plaster,  and  with  nothing 

between  the  inhabitants  and  the  outer  air  but  an  outside  roof  of  thatch, 

tiles,  or  slates,  and  constantly  you  find  insufficient  cubic  space  and  no 

throQgh  ventilation.    All  these  faults  of  construction  I  have  seen  and 

seen  frequently,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  are  faults  of  the  most 

dementaiy  khid,  and  such  as  no  one  could  for  a  moment  consider 

▼eniaL    Many  of  these  same  houses  are  to  be  found  in  a  condition  of 

dirt  and  dilapidation  which  no  one  would  believe  who  had  not  seen 

them.    I  have  entered  many  almost  completely  black,  reeking  of  smoke 

ttd  filth,  damp,  clammy,  and  noisome,  with  broken  windows,  spUt 

doora,  plaster  dropping  from  the  ceilings,  stairs  half  broken  away, 

holee  in  the  bedroom  floors  pasted  up  with  old  newspapers,  and  holes 

in  the  roof  letting  in  the  weather  upon  the  bundles  of  foul  sackiag 

ttd  rags  which  represent  a  bed  and  clothing ;  and  when  to  all  this 

I  idd  that  I  have  seen  frequent  cases  in  which  six,  eight,  or  ten 

people  are  sleeping  in  one  such  room  as  I  have  now  faintly  described, 

I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  Canon 

Bngtley's  picture  of  the  cottage, 

'*  Whero  packed  in  one  rooking  chamber, 
Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay, 
While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotting  bride-bed. 
And  the  walls  let  in  the  day." 

To  this  general  description  taken  from  my  first  Report  upon  the 
•Biitaiy  condition  of  Oxfordshire,  published  in  the  spring  of  1874,  I 
^  add  but  two  individual  examples  :— 

A  cottage,  in  a  village  in  South  Oxfordshire,  since  taken  down,  had 
^  one  bedroom,  a  mere  hovel  under  the  roof,  17  feet  long  by  12 
wt  6  inches  wide  on  the  floor,  with  a  pitched  roof  which  gave 
^  average  height  of  about  3  feet  9  inches.  In  this  there  slept  a 
«ther,  mother,  and  six  children  of  both  sexes,  the  youngest  eight 
yeaiB  old.  One  of  the  two  principal  beams  of  the  roof  was  cracked 
™OTigli,  and  there  was  but  one    window.      This  room,  it  will  be 
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observed,  gave  an  average  of  just  under  100  cubic  feet  of  flpaoe  for 
each  person. 

In  another  village  a  niunber  of  persons  have  been  permitted  to 
<^ squat''  upon  the  waste,  with  the  following  results.  There  are,  pezliapB, 
about  forty  huts  built  of  wattled  hurdles  and  mud  (wattle  and  daub, 
I  believe,  is  the  correct  term  for  this  kind  of  building),  and  for  tiie 
most  part  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  These  are  crowded 
together  anyhow  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  with  no  provision  foe  the 
decencies  of  life,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  pigsties  and  opmi 
cesspools. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  found  in  1873-4.  That  a  similar  condh 
tion  of  things  still  continues  let  Dr.  Wilson's  pamphlet  of  1876 
testify,  and  that  it  is  neither  confined  to  one  part  of  England  in 
place  nor  to  the  present  day  in  time  is  easily  shown.  The  evidence 
of  the  Commission  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
agriculture  was  given  some  ten  years  ago.  It  is  nearly  thirty  jean 
since  the  late  lamented  Charles  Eingsley  wrote  the  lines  just  quoted 
in  his  famous  tale  "  Yeast,"  and  it  is  more  than  a  generation  ainoe 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  compiled  his  masterly  report  and  ritumi  of 
evidence  for  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  1842  ;*  and  if  this  were 
not  enough,  since  that  time  no  one  can  have  read  any  ordiruuy 
newspaper  with  anything  like  regularity  or  attention  without  having 
similar  facts  thrust  under  his  notice,  *'  whether  he  would  hear  or 
whether  he  would  forbear."  The  danger  to  be  feared  in  this  case 
is,  not  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  or  the  strength  of  the  evidence, 
but  lest  from  its  reiteration  and  its  superabundance  it  should  become 
"  like  a  tale  of  Uttle  meaning,  tho'  the  words  be  strong." 

The  state  of  things,  then,  being  such  as  it  is,  the  question  naturalif 
arises.  What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  it?  Is  it  already  in  process  of 
cure  ?  Have  we  done,  and  are  we  doing,  all  that  we  ought  to  do  ae  a 
nation  to  complete  that  process?  The  mere  dates  which  I  have 
already  given  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  raise  some  doubt  as  to 
how  far  these  questions  admit  of  satisfactory  or  comfortable  answers. 
Dr.  Wilson's  estimate,  above  quoted,  founded  on  a  house-to-hoiwe 
visitation  of  a  district  admittedly  rather  above  the  average,  gives 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  houses  such  as,  looked  upon  from  any 
high  moral  point  of  view,  are  simply  unfit  for  human  habitation- 
unfit,  at  least,  for  habitation  by  a  family  in  a  country  which  pretends 
to  a  high  civilization.  Allow  eveiy  conceivable  deduction  from  to 
calculations  for  cases  of  old  people,  or  new-married  couples  with  but 
one  or  two  infant  children,  and  suppose  we  thus  reduce  the  propoT- 
tion  to  ten  per  cent,  (which,  I  believe,  is  under  the  mark),  is  it  evem 
then  a  result  with  which  we  should  rest  satisfied  that  one-tenth  of  ottf 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Ghreat  Britain.     ^ 
Edwin  Chadwick,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Poor-law  CommiMic 
1842. 
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population  continues  to  exist  under  conditions  incompatible  equally 
^frith  civilization,  morality,  and  bodily  health  ? 

When  urging  these  considerations,  I  have  often  been  met  by  the 
assertion  that  the  evil,  bad  as  it  has  been  and  is,  is  in  process  of  cure ; 
tbat  not  only  private  efforts  have  already  done  much  and  are  doing 
nacre,  but  that  legislation,  and  more  particularly  the  legislation  of 
qinte  recent  years  (especial  reference  being  intended  to  the  Sanitary 
^cts  of  1872  and  1875),  has  put  large  powers  into  the  hands  of  local 
"bodies  and  of  a  special  Government  department,  from  the  use  of  which 
powers  we  may  shortly  look  for  radical  improvement.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  exactly  what  are  the  powers 
^wliich  those  Acts  have  created,  in  whose  hands  they  are  placed,  how 
tbey  are  used,  and  what  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  their 
employment.  I  may  remark,  however,  at  starting  that  I  find  the 
l>eBef  in  the  efficiency  of  the  law  as  at  present  existing  generally 

siibasts  in  a  proportion  inverse  to  the  practical  acquaintance  with  its 

^working  possessed  by  the  person  who  expresses  it. 

The  actual  powers  possessed  by   Sanitary  Authorities,   rural  or 

urban,  in  regard  to  dwellings,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Powers  of  Rural  Sanftary  Authortties  m  Regard  to 

Dwelling-houses. 


Ste. 


Permissive, 


Sec. 


Compulsory. 


28  Compel  drainage  of  ondrained 
houses  (a). 

36  Enforce  sufficient  privy  accommo- 
dation (a  &  P). 

42  Undertake  removal  of  house  refuse, 
deaning  of  cesspools,  &c. 

51  Ph)vide  water  supply. 

70  Take  measures  for  closing  polluted 
wells  (8). 

^  (Justices  may)  order  closing  of  a 
house  rendered  in  their  judg- 
ment unfit  for  habitation  by 
nuisance  as  above,  91  (c). 


40  Provide  that  all  drains,  privies, 
&c.,  be  so  kept  as  not  to  be  a 
nuisance. 

46  On  certificate  of  medical  officer 
of  health  or  two  practitioners, 
cause  house  to  be  white- 
washed or  purified  (a). 

91  (et  seq.).  Take  measures  for  the 
abatementofnuisances,among8t 
which  are  included  "  any  pre- 
mises in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health," 
and  "any  house  or  part  of  a 
house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  its 
inmates  "  (c). 
120  Cleanse  and  disinfect  houses,  &c., 
in  case  of  infectious  disease. 


ADDinoNAL  Powers  possessed  bt  Urban  AuTHORrnEs. 


^  Permissive. 

25  Inflict  penalty  for  building  houses 

^thout  sewers,  or, 
*|j  Por  building  houses  over  sewers. 
157  Uny  iQake  bye-laws  for  all 
matters  connected  with  new 
buildings,  ventilation  of  build- 
ings, and  drainage  of  build- 
ings. 


Sec.  Compulsory. 

47  Abate  nuisances  arising  from 

(1)  Swine  or  pigsty  kept  in  a 
dwelling-house. 

(2)  Stagnant  water  in  a  cellar 
or  elsewhere  in  a  dwelling-house. 

(3)  Overflow  or  soakage  arising 
from  a  privy  or  w.c. 
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(a)  The  clauses  marked  thus  are  in  form  compulsory, — ^^Hhe  local  aetfaority' 
shall  by  written  notice  require,"  &c., — but  this  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  mocte- 
of  enforcement  supplied  in  the  further  clause  of  the  section,  thus,  ''if  such 
notice  is  not  compued  with,  the  local  authority  may  ....  do  the  work,  and 
maiff  recover  in  a  summary  manner  the  expenses  incurred,"  &c 

{fi)  Sufficient  is  a  very  vague  term.    I  have  known  a  bench  of  magistraftes- 
hold  that  one  privy  was  not  shown  to  be  insufficient  for  a  row  of  houses  con- 
tainmg  sixty  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  because  such  an  arrangement  was^ 
not  shown  to  be  ''  injurious  to  health,"  and  ''they  had  nothing  to  do  with  th^ 
question  of  decency  !'* 

(8)  The  mode  in  which  the  clause  is  framed  makes  local  authorities  some- 
what shy  of  applying  it. 

(c)  These  are  by  far  the  largest  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  sanitary  authority, 
though  much  hindered  in  practice  by  the  decision  of  the  Queen's 'Beiidi  that 
nothmg  is  a  nuisance  under  this  clause  unless  it  is  "injurious  to  health.** 

K  now  we  compare  the  powers  thus  given  by  reoent  legialation 
with  the  defects  in  existing  houses  which  they  ought  to  be  intended 
to  meet,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  their  inadequacy*    For— 

I.  In  very  many  cases  they  either  cannot  be  enforced  at  all,  or 
their  enforcement  would  lead  to  the  most  manifest  injustice.  ThuSi  if 
we  take  the  case  of  two  villages,  one  of  which  is  on  the  outskirta  of 
a  growing  town,  where  cottages  are  greatly  in  demand,  and  the 
other  in  a  remote  rural  district  or  a  former  seat  of  some  departed 
manufacturing  industry,  where  the  population  is  year  by  year  decreas- 
ing,— without  adopting  by  any  means  an  unreasonable  standard  of 
decent  house  accommodation,  an  authority  might,  under  clause  91, 
procure  the  closing  of  a  number  of  houses  in  the  latter.  In  the  former 
this  would  be  impossible,  without  intensifying  the  worst  of  all  evils, 
that  of  overcrowding ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  you  can  equitably 
deprive  A  of  what  little  rent  he  can  get  for  his  bad  cottage  in  the 
decaying  village  of  X,  while  you  permit  B  to  enjoy  the  fiill  advantage 
of  increased  profit  from  a  somewhat  worse  one  in  the  flourishing 
suburb  of  Z. 

II.  Again,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  Act  gives  the  authority 
no  power  whatever  over  the  site  of  a  house  as  such.  Now  and  then, 
no  doubt,  it  is  possible  constructively  to  bring  the  site  of  a  cottage 
under  clause  91  as  a  perpetually  recurring  nuisance,  but  in  that  way 
only  can  it  be  dealt  with,  either  in  the  case  of  old  or  of  new  buildings. 

III.  Again  it  should  be  observed  that  all  the  existing  powers  tend 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  houses,  and  thus  to  add  to  overcrowding, 
and  increase  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it.  An  authority  can  bring 
about  the  closing  of  a  bad  cottage,  but  can  do  nothing  towards  esta- 
blishing a  good  one.  A  landlord  can  avoid  the  expense  of  complying 
with  an  authority's  order  to  improve  a  cottage,  by  shutting  it  tip,  and 
in  practice  frequently  does  so. 

IV.  It  will  be  seen  further  that  most  of  such  powers  as  are  granted 
by  the  present  law  are  permissive,  not  compulsory.  Even  where  they 
are  in  form  compulsory,  they  are  not  so  in  effect ;  for  either,  as  in 
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blue  23,  though  the  exerciBe  of  the  power  is  apparently  corapukory, 
le  mode  of  enforcement  is  permiaBive.  or,  as  la  the  clauses  91 — 97, 
hieh  pro\-ide  for  the  cloeing  of  a  honse  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
lisuice,  though  the  proceeding  ie  compulsory  upon  the  sanitary 
ithority.  the  action  of  the  justices,  through  whose  ijiterventiou  aloue 
ean  be  worked,  is  permissive.  The  extraordinaiy  favour  in  which 
irmiesive  legislation  has  of  late  years  been  held  by  our  nilers  must 
»  supposed  to  rest  upon  some  instances  of  success.  What  they  are 
know  not,  but  I  am  much  inchned  to  beheva  that  they  will  be 
und  to  occur  in  caees  in  which  permissive  legislation  has  been 
iplied  to  some  of  our  large  towns,  euch  as  Birmingham,  where  a 
ige  community  exists  governed  by  a  single  elective  municipal 
>iuicU.  The  conditiona  of  succese  in  such  eases  diifer  widely  from 
which  exist  in  rural  districts ;  for  in  the  former  the  communitv 
self  IB  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  pubhc 
dnion,  and  no  individual  can.  to  any  conBiderable  extent,  terrorize 
B  fellow-citizena.  In  the  coimtry  it  is  otherwise— there  is  no  public 
lision  at  all.  and  every  man  who  has  a  few  hundreds  a  year  can 
«ke  his  individual  influence  sensibly  felt  by  his  poorer  neighbours. 
v.  Once  more,  the  local  character  of  the  authorities  by  which  these 
pta  have  to  be  administered,  and  the  natural  objection  of  such 
BtfaoritieB  to  spend  money  out  of  the  rates,  occasion  a  degree  of 
icertointy.  variability,  and  consequent  unfairness  in  the  working 
"  th«m,  which  in  any  country  except  England  would  form  a  fatal 
ijectioti  to  them.  Thus,  vastly  different  views  are  held  by  different 
nal  authorities,  under  the  advice  of  their  several  clerks,  ia  regard 
I  tLe  interpretation  of  the  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  powers  which 
.Actually  confei-s.  One  siich  body,  with  an  active,  able,  and  honest 
rk,  who  is  really  anxious  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  dis- 
ict,  will  find  the  powers  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  undertake  and 
ury  out  many  considerable  refoi-ms;  another,  whose  legal  adviser 
old,  or  idle,  or  obstructive,  or  perhaps  himself  an  extensive  owner 
:- questionable  cottage  property,  will  find  itself  perpetually  hampered 
r  supposed  legal  disabihties,  and  will  probably  soon  learn  the  lesson 
'  doing  as  little  of  its  duty  as  possible.  Hence  it  will  sometimes 
ippen  that  unions  in  the  same  county,  separated  by  an  insignificant 
rook,  will  be  managed,  as  regards  sanitary  matters,  under  what 
i  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  different  laws.  And  even  then  the 
ae  is  understated,  for  not  only  is  the  law  thus  subject  to  the  inter- 
etation  of  the  clerk  to  each  separate  body,  but  in  the  large  number 
caaes  in  which  it  can  be  worked  only  through  the  instrumentality 
the  jaetices,  it  further  has  to  nin  the  gauntlet  of  the  interpretation 
hich  theii-  clerk  may  put  upon  it :  and  as  it  happens  that  the  unions 
id  petty-sessional  di\'iBions  of  counties  are  not  identical,  we  may 
ive  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  single  Board  of  Guardians  having  to 
iMJaister  two  or  three  different  laws  in  various  parts  of  its  single 
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Tinion,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  same  set  of  officers.    This  is  no 
fancy  portrait — it  is  drawn  from  the  life. 

YI.  Finally,  the  last  gi*eat  defect  in  the  existing  sanitary  law  fies 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to  set  it  in  motion ;  it  is  like  a 
watch  without  a  mainspring.     The  Sanitary  Authority  is  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  body  elected  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  "  keeping  down 
the  rates,^  unpaid,  almost  irresponsible,  without  adequate  knowledge, 
already  giving  up  more  time  than  many  of  its  members  can  weD 
afford  to  public  business,  in  the  shape  of  Poor-law  administration,  and 
looking  upon  its  sanitary  duties  for  the  most  part  as  a  *'bore/'  at 
once  tiresome,  needless,  unintelUgible,  and  expensive.    These  men, 
many  of  whom  too  are  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  maintenance  oF 
nuisances,  are   hardly  Ukely  in  many  cases  to   originate  important 
improvements.    The  motive  power  must  come,  and  in  many  cases 
does  come,  from  their  officers,  and  mainly  from  the  medical  officer  oP* 
health.    But  this  official  has  in  fact  every  inducement  supplied  to  him 
to  do  as  little  as  possible.    Either  he  is  a  local  practitioner  and  Poor — 
law  medical  officer,  in  which  case  he  can  hardly  open  his  mouth  with — 
out  danger  of  offending  those  upon  whom  his  own  success  in  life^ 
nay,  his  very  subsistence,   depends ;    or  else   he  is  one  of 
officers  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  charge   of  large 
consisting  of  several  unions,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  practiBe, 
Appointments    of   the    latter    kind    were    instituted    avowedly 
place  the  health  officer  in  a  position  of  comparative  independenc 
an    object  which    has  been    in   a    great    measure    defeated — ^wii 
the   sanction    of   the    Local   Government    Board — by  the    notabl 
device  of  subjecting  him  to  re-election  at  intervals  of  two  or 
or  in  rare  cases  five  years.     In  nearly  all  cases  he  is  paid  a  Inm; 
sum  to    include    his    travelling    and    other  expenses,  a    provisio; 
which  involves  the  principle  that  the  more  work  he  does  the  I 
he  shall  be  paid,  and  vice  versa,  and  accords  well  with  an  anecdote  tol 
by  one  of  these  officers  at  the  Sanitary  Conference  held  in  Londo 
in  1876,  who  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  attendance 
a  meeting  of  one  of  his  authorities,  the  chairman  addressed  him  to 

this  effect,  "  Now,  Dr. ,  I  want  you  to  imderstand  that  the  less 

you  do  the  better  we  shall  like  you."  The  only  other  means  by  whicli. 
a  Sanitary  Authority  is  set  in  motion  is  by  the  complaints  of  persons 
suffering  from  nuisance.  In  practice,  however,  these  are  found  to 
afford  a  very  uncertain  and  unequal  motive  power.  As  against  land- 
lords, employers,  shopkeepers,  publicans,  &c.,  the  instinct  of  self-; 
serration  for  the  most  part  puts  a  stop  to  complaints  altogether, 
against  neighbours,  they  are  apt  to  be  either  suppressed  by  feelings  <► 
friendship,  or  unduly  stimulated  by  those  of  ill-will ;  and  the  infipecto 
always  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  danger  of  being  utilized 
a  sort  of  makeweight  on  one  side  or  another  of  a  local  squabble. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  several  of  the  defects  in  the  po' 
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and  working  of  the  sanitary  laws,  thus  shown  to  interfere  with  their 
eflBciency  as  a  remedy  for  the  crying  evils  of  our  labourers'  cottages, 
affect  them  equally  mutatis  mutandis  in  their  dealings  with  other  great 
sanitary  conditions — water  supply,  drainage,  and  the  prevention  or 
check  of  epidemic  disease ;  and  this  is  strictly  the  case.     With  regard 
to  the  first,  the  Sanitary  Authorities  possess  powers,  it  is  true,  under 
the  51st  and  175th  sections  of  the  Act  of  1875,  by  which  they  are 
tnaliUd  to  supply  water  to  any  portions  of  their  districts  which  require 
it ;  but  the  process  is  indirect,  troublesome,  and  costly — ^there  is  no 
obligation  upon  the  authority  to  undei-take  it,  and  the  motives  inclining 
to  inaction  greatly  preponderate  over  those  which  tend  towards  the 
performance  of  duty.     Hence,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  in  many 
instances  it  has  been  done,  and  done  well,  in  many  more  it  has  either 
been  ill-done  or  not  done  at  all.    For  further  general  evidence  on  this 
sixlDJect,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Wilson's  pamphlet  already  quoted  (p.  18, 
efc    6eq.),  and  for  specific  instances  to  Reports  by  myself  and  others. 
Sizmilar  remarks  apply  to  the  subject  of  drainage.   Drainage,  however, 
nLx-«ly  requires  to  be  considered  apart  from  water  supply,  and  should 
gexierally  follow  and  not  precede  it ;  and  in  most  parts  of  England  it 
is  ^^t  once  a  more  diflScult  and  somewhat  less  vitally  important  matter. 
"The  provisions  made  in  the  existing  law  for  preventing  the  spread 
of   epidemic  disease  are  even  more  imperfect  than  those  hitherto  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  require  a  few  words  of  further  explanation,  for 
I  loclieve  the  general  public  has,  at  present,  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  "their  complete  inefficiency.    The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  this  fact  hardly  afibrds  an  adequate  reason  for 
resting  content  to  leave  the  law  in  regard  to  it  in  a  condition  which 
easures  a  maximum  of  cost  to  ratepayers,  trouble  to  officials,  and 
*^i:ioyance  to  the  poor,  in  combination  with  a  minimum  of  security  to 
tho  public,  or  rather,  to  speak  plainly,  with  the  absence  of  all  security. 
The  provisions  on  this  subject  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  are 
to  be  found  in  clauses  120  to  140.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  (1.)  Provide 
J^o  means  by  which  the  Sanitary  Authority  or  its  officers  may  obtain 
Hiformation  of  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  in  their  district,  nor 
^"^ke  it  incumbent  upon  anybody  concerned  to  give  such  information ; 
■o  that  it  may  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  often  is,  the  case,  that 
•'lot  disease  may  exist  for  days  or  weeks,  and  its  presence  may  be 
^own  not  to  the  sufferers  only  and  their  inmiediate  friends,  but  to 
^^^ghbonrs,  to  clergyman,  to  parish  doctor,  to  reUeving  officer,  but  be 
<^oxi sealed  from  those  persons  who  are  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
^^  oliecking  its  spread. 

C2.)  They  provide  (permissively  in  all  cases)  for  destruction  of  in- 

wsted  articles,  disinfection  of  houses,  &c.,  conveyance  of  sick  per- 

*^^H,  and  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  by  the  Sanitary 

^^thority ;  but  they  do  not  provide,  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  a 

?^**on  in  a  common  lodging-house,  or  a  room  occupied  by  more  than 

TOL.  xxxn.  x 
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one  family,  any  means  of  compelling  persons  to  enter  a  hospital,  even 
if  there  is  one. 

(3.)  This  portion  of  the  Act  also  imposes  penalties  on  persons 
failing  in  certain  cases  to  use  proper  means  of  disinfection,  and  also 
on  those  who  wilfully  expose  either  themselves  or  others  in  their 
charge  in  pubUc  places  while  suiBfering  from  infectious  disease ;  and 
these  provisions  are  far  from  being  altogether  useless,  though  in  prac- 
tice it  is  generally  most  difficult  so  to  prove  guilty  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  principal,  or,  being  in  charge,  on  the  part  of  the  accessoiy, 
as  to  obtain  a  conviction.  And  thus  such  prosecutions  are  in  fact 
rarely  successful. 

(4.)  The  Act  entirely  omits  all  provisions  to  enable  a  Sanitaij 
Authority  to  quarantine  the  sick  in  their  own  houses,  or  to  pay  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  sound  members  of  a  family  some  of  whom 
are  attacked  by  infectious  disease,  so  as  to  prevent  them  acting  at 
carriers  of  contagion,  or  to  supply  attendants  at  the  houses  of  the  sick 
in  the  vast  number  of  cases  in  which  hospital  accommodation  is  not 
forthcoming  or  not  suitable.  The  authority,  as  such,  is  in  fact  de- 
barred from  taking  any  steps  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  by 
the  simple  omission  of  any  power  of  defraying  the  expenses  involved 
in  them,  except  in  the  special  case  of  paupers,  where  the  Board  of 
Guardians  (not  the  Sanitary  Authority  as  such)  has  altogether  different 
powers. 

(5.)  The  one  case  in  which  larger  powers  exist  is  that  of  small-pox, 
iov  which,  imder  a  special  clause  in  a  special  Act,  viz.,  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act,  very  large  discretion  is  given  for  incurring  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  in  tins  case, 
with  a  curious  per\'er8ity.  the  authority  for  the  working  of  the  Act  ifl 
not  the  Sanitary  Authority  as  such,  but  the  Board  of  Guardians,  which 
in  many  cases  has  a  different  area  of  jurisdiction  and  a  different  eiek 
of  officers  from  the  former  body. 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  now  enumerated  wiU  be  manifest  when 
I  add  that  it  is  now  an  estabUshed  principle  with  health  officerB 
in  general  that  in  epidemics  of  those  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
which  are  spread  by  infection  from  personal  intercourse,  or  from 
clothing,  rather  than  by  unhealthy  local  conditions,  their  intervention 
is,  r?o  far  as  legal  powers  go,  perfectly  futile,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
means  outside  the  sphere  of  their  official  powers  that  they  are  able  to 
be  of  anv  use  at  all. 

I  have  entered  into  these  few  details  because,  although  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  immediate  subject  of  tliis  paper,  yet  as  whatever  legalized 
super\-ision  exists  in  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  our  rural  population  iB 
regulated  by  the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  and  admimstered  by  tk« 
same  authorities,  as  are  the  other  sanitarv  conditions  to  which  I  bare 
referred,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  entirely  apart;  and*  voxxtt' 
over,  as  the  same  imperfections  of  admimstration  affect  them  afli  ^ 
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impossible  that  similar  remedies  may  be  applicable.    To  the 
persons  who  take  what  may  be  called  a  theoretical  or  literary 
I x-st  in  social  questions,  who  study  newspapers,  attend  meetings, 
:  belong  to  societies  of  various  kinds  which  deal  with  such  questions 
irom  a  political  or  debating  club  point  of  view,  some  of  the  statements 
which  I  have  made  will  appear  astonishing  if  not  incredible.    They 
can  nevertheless  be  proved  in   every  particular,  as  a  consultation 
of  the  references  which  I  have  given  will  serve  to  show.     The  stereo- 
typed official  answers  to  all  remonstrances  or  complaints, — that  we 
have  "  made  great  strides  "  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  reform  of  late 
years,  or  that  "so  much  has  been  done  by  recent  legislation  on  these 
'ttatters,*'  and  such  like, — have  been  dinned  into  people's  ears  with  such 
perpetual  and  imceasing  iteration  that  all  but  those  who  are  personally 
*^id  practically  acquainted  with  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  in  a 
gTieater  or  less  degree  deceived  by  them ;  and  even  many  of  those, 
clergymen,  district  visitors,  and  so  on,  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
their  condition,  but  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  state  of  the 
and  the  methods  of  its  administration,  are  found  to  have  a  lurking 
that  the  law  itself  is  all  that  can  be  wanted  or  desired,  and  that 
failure  to  produce  the  desired  improvement — ^which  is  indeed  mani- 
enough — is  only  due  to  the  idleness  or  selfishness  of  the  local 
ofHcsials  charged  with  its  administration.     On  one  point  in  this  con- 
neotion  I  must  say  a  few  words  here.    I  have  spoken  above  of  local 
8B.Tiitary  Authorities  as  being  almost  irresponsible,  and  I  am  prepared 
*o    ahow  that  they  are  so.     I  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
almost  all  their  proceedings  are  in  theory  subject  to  review  by  the 
I^ocal  Government  Board,  so  that  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  appoint 
^r  dismiss  officers,  or  alter  the  conditions  of  their  appointments,  with- 
^^t  the  approval  of  that  body,  which  also,  by  the  clause  299,  pos- 
•^ases  a  general  superintending  authority  over  them. 

I  have  shown,  thus  far,  that  our  much-boasted  sanitary  reform,  at 
least  in  the  country  districts,  has  up  to  the  present  time  proved  to  a 
y^Jy  great  extent  a  failure,  and  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
^  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  those  persons  who  are  best  ac- 
9^inted  with  the  subject.  It  has  not  been  altogether  a  failure, 
''^cause  the  discussion  which  it  has  provoked  has  stimulated  private 
*fort,  and  to  private  effort  nearly  all  our  real  improvement  has  been 
*'^,  tiiongh  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Act  of  1872  was  a  real  though  a 
^®ry"  lame  and  impotent  advance. 

In  the  next  place  I  proceed  to  show  who  is  responsible  for  the 
^'tiTe  of  our  public  and  national  efforts  at  improvement. 

I^he  breakdown  which  has  occurred  is  partly  a  legislative,  partly  an 

*^**iini8trative  failure.    As  I  have  already  shown,  let  the  local  bodies 

cna,i-ged  with  sanitary  administration  be   possessed  of  a  degree  of 

^^\  and  wisdom  never  yet  reached  by  governing  councils  in  ancient 

ot  Txiodem  times,  they  could  not,  so  long  as  they  administer  law  and  do 

X  2 
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not  make  it,  cope  with  the  evils  which  have  been  shown  to  exist. 
There  are  gaps  and  chasms  in  the  law  as  it  stands,  which  no  mere 
administrative  skill  could  bridge  over ;  and,  again,  the  permissive  cha- 
racter of  most  of  the  legal  provisions  has  the  strongest  possible  tendency 
to  intensify  the  existing  defects  of  administration.  Permission  to  do 
must  imply  and  carry  with  it  a  correlative  permission  not  to  do,  and  bo 
long  as  human  nature  is  what  we  see  it  to  be,  when  a  permission  is 
given  to  any  body  of  men  to  do  certain  acts  which  they  have  almost 
every  conceivable  motive  to  leave  undone,  we  may  feel  so  certain  that 
those  acts  will  not  be  done,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  either  in  the 
sense  or  sincerity  of  those  by  whom  the  permission  was  accorded. 
There  is  perhaps  room  for  much  discussion  as  to  how  much  of  our 
present  breakdown  is  due  to  defect  of  law,  and  how  much  to  defect 
in  administration ;  but  after  much  study  of  the  subject,  I  can  see  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  upon  which  the  responsibility  for 
both  elements  of  failure  almost  equally  Kes.  For  once  that  so  often 
puzzling  question — Whose  fault  is  it? — admits  of  a  definite  and  de- 
monstrable answer. 

The  whole  failiu-e,  both  legislative  and  administrative,  the  whole 
responsibiUty,  poUtical  and  moral,  belongs  beyond  all  question  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  especially  to  that  department  in  the 
present  Administration.     To  speak  first  of  the  legislative  breakdown. 
We  hear  so  much  of  the  great  amount  of  time  and  labour  expended  by 
the  Government  and  by  ParUament  of  late  years  upon  improvements 
in  sanitary  legislation, — we  have  had  so  much  proof  of  the  absolute 
amount  of  their  labours  in  the  two-and-twenty  Acts  passed  in  twenly- 
four  years  (from  1848  to  1872)   which   had  to  be   repealed  by  the 
Consolidating  Act  of  1875, — and  still  more  in  the  perpetually  increasiog 
expenditure  both  of  the  local  bodies  and  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  we  have  acquired  the  same  kind  of  complacency  with 
regard  to  it  that  some  rich  and  luxurious  people  seem  to  experience 
when  they  look  over  their  accounts  and  see  the  number  of  guineas 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  subscribe  towards  schemes  with 
which  they  are  conscious  of  having  no  genuine  sympathy,  and  of  the 
real  good  or  usefulness  of  which  their  common   sense   cannot  but 
suggest  grave  doubts.     So  completely  has  the  press  adopted  a  tone 
suited  to  this  fashionable  complacency  that  I  suppose  comparatively 
few  people  feel  any  doubt  but  that  sanitary  legislation  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  courage ;  that  it  has  enormouslj 
increased  the  powers  of  authorities,  central  and  local,  to  deal  with 
unwholesome  conditions  of  Ufe ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  essentiallj 
an  invention  of  the  present,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  last  generation.   A 
slight  study  of  the  voluminous  and  not  very  exhilarating  Uterature  of 
this  subject  would  serve  to  disabuse  people's  minds  of  a  good  many 
rather  deeply  rooted  errors  in  regard  to  it. 

For  instance,  from  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Report  (1842),  already  referred 
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to,  we  learn  that  a  vast  number  of  the  duties  now  belonging  to  local 
Sanitary  Authorities  were  assigned  to  bodies  not  very  unlike  them 
as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ;  that  it  had  been  foimd  in 
practice  that  they  did  not  work,  and,  says  Mr.  Chadwick — 

"  It  is  objected  to  these  bodies,  and  frequently  to  the  bodies  constituted  under 
local  Acts,  that  they  are  usually  composed  of  tradesmen  who  attend  im willingly, 
and  at  an  inconvenient  sacrifice  of  time ;  who  can  have  little  or  no  information 
in  respect  to  the  evils  in  question ;  who  have  no  arrangements  to  bring  the 
■evils  in  question  before  them ;  no  time  to  master  such  information  as  may 
be  brought  before  them  casually ;  little  interest,  and  scarcely  any  real  responsi- 
bility imposed  for  ensuring  any  mastery  of  it ;  and  neither  time  nor  adequate 
means  at  their  disposal  for  the  removal  of  such  evils  as  those  in  question  when 
they  are  presented  to  them  and  proved  to  exist."* 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  clause  having  reference  to  the  lack  of 
information,  a  defect  which  was  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  the  Act 
of  1872,  every  word  of  this  is  equally  true  of  the  local  bodies  existing 
at  this  moment,  together  with  the  additional  element  of  disability 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  these 
bodies  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  personally  and  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  very  conditions  which  it  is  their  special  duty 
to  amend.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  after  a  whole  generation  of 
clumsy  and  unceasing  struggles,  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  has  succeeded 
in  shifting  the  burden  of  sanitary  administration  from  one  body  of 
persons,  irresponsible,  inactive,  incapable,  prejudiced  against  improve- 
ment, to  another  body  of  persons  exjusting  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions. 

Similarly,  if  we  consult  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
issued  some  six-and-twenty  years  later,t  we  reach  very  similar  con- 
clusions. Of  the  many  able  and  some  distinguished  persons  who 
served  that  Commission  as  assistants,  no  one  stands  higher  than  the 
present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  then  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Fraser  says, 
•*  The  existing  Sanitary  Act  is  quite  ineflfective,  owing  to  the  local  in- 
fluence by  which  it  is  hampered,"  and  suggests  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  officer  like  an  exciseman.  I  may  add  that  the  very  same 
suggestion  was  made  to  me  within  the  last  few  days  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  inspectors  whom  I  know,  almost  in  the  same 
words.  Yet,  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fraser  before  their  eyes,  with 
•corroborative  testimony  from  everybody  who  had  studied  sanitary 
questions  at  once  efficiently  and  disinterestedly,  ParUament  has  between 
that  time  and  the  present  passed  two  important  Acts  affecting  these 
matters,  and  has  on  each  occasion  steadily  re-established  the  very  set 
of  conditions  known  to  have  made  their  previous  legislation  "  quite 

ineffective." 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  our  recent  legislation  has  made  matters 

^orse  than  they  were  before.    "  Common  law  "  has  long  been  a  name 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  299. 

t  R«p<nrt  of  Commission  on  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture.    Eyi- 
Ance,  p.  86. 
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of  horror  to  all  but  the  most  patient,  the  most  combative,  and  the  most 
wealtby  among  us,  aud  though  its  antiou  may  be  called  iu  as  a  remedy 
in  cases  where  no  specific  enactment  grants  relief  yet  siich  is  its  delayi 
its  expense,  and  its  uncertainty,  that  as  soon  as  any  Act  is  passed  tft 
deal  with  a  special  offence,  that  Act  becomea  for  practical  purposes 
the  measure  of  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  offence. 

Tliis  has  been  particularly  the  case  ivith  what  is  known  as  "  nuisance;" 
and  since  the  judges,  commenting  upon  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act, 
decided  that  under  iti"  provisions  a  nuisance  is  not  a  nuisance  unless 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  "  injurious  to  health,"  there  lias  been  practically 
no  remedy  against  many  disgusting  inconveniences  to  the  public  and 
to  individuals,  which  before  that  decision  came  under  the  generally 
accepted  categoi-y  of  nuisances,  against  which  it  was  possible  to  obtaii^' 
a  remedy  without  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  "  common  law,"  la 
this  case,  again,  the  Act  in  question  was  passed  in  ISoS  ;  the  decisicm 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  by  which  its  scope  was  so  injuriously 
limited,  followed  in  lfi72  ;  and  since  that  time  Parliament  has  passed! 
the  Act  of  1875,  and  has  carefully  re-enacted  the  same  clause  \vithout 
alteration,  although  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  when  the  decisiofli 
took  place  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  the  interpretatioil 
put  on  the  clause  in  {]nestion  by  the  judges  was  not  that  intended' 
by  its  framers.  In  this  inetance,  therefore,  the  effect  of  recent  legim 
lation  has  been  to  render  the  remedy  against  certain  forms  of  nuisaiicflf 
less  easily  attainable  than  at  any  time  since  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.  I 

It  is  irnpossible  within  any  reaaonalih'  limits  tn  work  out  in  detail  the 
numerous  points  to  whicli  T  liavf  abm-c  i-i'fii  r.il,  Imf  I  \\a\-<:  [Hubably 
said  enough  to  show  what  is  not  indeed  denied,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
any  person  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  our 
sanitary  laws,  viz.,  that  the  actual  powers  granted  by  those  laws  are 
lamentably  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  enacted,  and  that  in  no  part  of  them  is  this  inadequacy  so  patent 
as  in  those  clauses  which  affect  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  house 
accommodation. 

Let  US  look  next  at  the  administrative  side  of  our  failure.  We  shall 
find  that  abundant  provision  has  been  made  for  this  in  the  law  as  it 
stands.  If  you  set  an  unwilling  workman  to  the  performance  of  a 
difBcult  task,  then  provide  him  with  inefficient  tools,  arrange  that  he 
should  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  supply 
no  adequate  supervision  or  other  means  either  of  inducement  or  com- 
pulsion, it  requires  no  extraordinary  wisdom  to  arrive  at  the  coriclusioQ 
that  but  little  of  the  work  will  be  done  at  all,  and  that  little  vrill  be 
done  badly.  Yet  this  is  no  exaggerated  representation  of  the  positioa 
in  which  Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  officers  are  placed  under  the 
existing  law.  The  authorities  themselves  are  in  the  main  elective  bodies. 
Their  members  are  ratepayers,  and  the  representatives  of  ratepayers. 
They  are  also  for  the  moat  part  busy  men,  farmers  or  tradesmen,  and 
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hey  already,  in  their  capaeity  of  Poor-law  guardians,  give  op  a  con- 
ademble  amouut  of  time  to  tlie  perfonnance  of  tuiiemunerativo  public 
bnflineBB.  1  am  not  hero  iuquiring  whether  the  buainesa  of  guai-dians 
iloue  with  the  utmost  possible  economy  of  time  and  labour :  lam 
merely  speaking  of  the  actual  facts  as  they  exist.  These  persons  are 
now  asked  to  undertake  a  new  department  of  labour,  that  of  the  sanitary 
Biipervision  of  their  districts,  inchiding  the  provision  of  proper  drain- 
age and  water  supply,  the  superintendence  of  the  house  accommo- 
dation of  the  poor,  and  tlin  pro\nRion  of  suitable  moans  for  preventmg 
the  spread  of  epidemic  disease.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
very  imperfectly  informed  on  all  these  duties.  They  know  only  that 
thf*y  are  troublesome  and  expensive,  that  they  can  be  performed  only 
by  the  help  of  specially  instructed  persons,  clerks,  doctors,  surveyors, 
Ac,  all  of  whom  must  be  paid,  and  paid  out  of  the  rates,  all  of  whom, 
too,  need  eupervision  which  they  feel  themselves  quite  unable  to 
exercise  efficiently.  Added  to  this,  they  find  that  nearly  every  one 
if  their  duties  is  permissive,  and  the  very  natui-al  consequence  of 
all  this  is  that  they  appoint  just  the  officers  whom  the  law  compels 
them  to  appoint,  and  are  able  as  well  as  willing  to  arrange  their  salaries 
on  the  lowest  possible  scale,  becaiitf  it  is  well  underetood  that  the  less 
the  officer  does  the  better  tlie  majority  of  his  many  masters  will  like 
Officers  appointed  under  eneh  conditions  are  only  too  likely  to 
take  their  tone  from  their  employers.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
world  who  love  work  for  work's  sake  is  not  very  large  at  any  time, 
but  all  officer  of  health,  under  the  existing  system,  must  do  far  more 
than  work  for  his  work's  sake.  He  must  work  under  the  pereistent 
conecionsneea  that  his  employers  would  prefer  his  pocketing  his  salary 
for  doing  nothing;  and,  as  before  remarked,  inasmuch  aslie  is  paid  "in 
the  lump,"  his  pay  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  labour,  and  still  further 
security  is  taken  against  over-much  zeal  on  his  part  by  the  fact  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  his  actual  subsistence  is  not  directly  dependent 
npon  the  good-will  of  his  neighbours  (as  in  the  case  of  local  pracli- 
tionera  and  Poor-law  medical  officers)  every  rag  of  independence  has 
been  got  rid  of  by  the  device  of  subjecting  him  to  periodical  and 
froqueut  re-election- 
It  will  be  remarked,  in  reply  to  this  not  very  encouraguig  view  of 
loead  sanitary  administration,  that  it  entirely  overlooks  the  action  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  is  intended  to  supply  at  once  the 
tnoinspring  and  the  regulator  of  the  machinery.  Let  us  inquire,  there- 
fore, in  the  next  place,  how  this  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  con- 
stmcted,  and  whjit  it  is  worth. 

The   clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  which  define  the 

position  and  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  form  Part  IX.  of 

the  Act,  and  extend  from  clause  293  to  304  inclusive.     There  are, 

iwever,  several  other  clauses  wliich  confer  special  powers  upon  this 

intth  a  view  to  special   objects,  as  33,  90,  130,   134,   139^^h 
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Two  of  these  clauseB  I  will  here  quote  at  length,  and  I  tliink  they 
will  be  found  to  support  the  view  which  I  have  elsewhere  maintained 
as  regards  the  general  scope  and  intention  of  the  Act  so  far  as  any 
intention  can  be  attributed  to  it,  viz.,  "  that  certain  constituted  local 
authorities  should  provide  that  their  respective  districts  should  be 
properly  drained  and  supplied  with  wholesome  water,  that  the  houses 
within  them  should  be  rendered  wholesome,  and  the  spread  of  epi- 
demic disease,  when  accidentally  introduced,  promptly  put  a  stop  to  ; 
and,  further,  that  when  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority  neglected  these 
tasks,  or  was  unable  to  perform  them,  the  Central  Authority  should 
step  in,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  good  their  deficiency,  that  so 
at  any  rate  the  work  should  be  done."     The  clauses  are  as  follows : — 

Clause  293. — "The  Local  Government  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
cause  to  be  made  such  inquiries  as  are  directed  by  tliis  Act,  and  such 
inquiries  as  they  see  Jit  in  relation  to  any  matters  concerning  Hie  public  health 
in  any  place^  or  any  matters  with  respect  to  which  their  sanction,  ap- 
proval, or  consent  is  required  by  this  Act." 

Clause  299. — "  Where  complaint  is  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  a  local  authority  has  made  default  in   providing  their 
district  with   sufficient  sewers,   or  in   the   maintenance   of  existing 
sewers,  or  in  providing  their  district  with  a  supply  of  water  in  cases 
where  danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  in- 
sufliciency  or  imwholesomeness  of  the  existing  supply  of  water  and 
a  proper  supply   can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  cost,   or  that  a  local 
authority  has  made  default  in  enforcing  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce,  the  Local   Government  Board,  if 
satisfied  after  due  inquiry  that  the  authority  has  been  guilty  of  the 
alleged  default,  shall  make  an  order  limiting  a  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  such  complaint.     If  such  duty  is 
not  performed  by  the  time  limited  in  the  order,  such  order  may  bd 
enforced  by  writ  of  mandamus^  or  the  Local  Government  Board  may" 
appoint  some  person  to  perform  such  duty,  and  shall  by  order  directs 
that  the  expenses  of  performing  the  same,  together  with  a  reasonable 
remuneration  to  the  person  appointed  to  superintend  such  performance, 
and  amounting  to  a  sum  specified  in  the  order,  together  with  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings,  shall  be  paid  by  the  authority  in  default ;  and  any 
order  made  for  the  pajTnent  of  such  expenses  and  costs  may  be  removed- 
into  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manned 
as  if  the  same  were  an  order  of  such  Court." 

The  latter  clause  is  merely  a  re-enactment,  as  nearly  as  possible 
totidem  verbis,  of  clause  49  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18()6,  the  onl^ 
variation  being  in  the  substitution  of  the  Local  Government  BoaTc3- 
(created  in  1871)  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  words  "th 
provisions  of  this  Act "  for  a  statement  of  those  of  two  other  J 
which  this  Act  superseded. 

l£  the  intention  of  such  clauses  as  these,  taken  together  with  ilL< 
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«ailiBr  clauses  whicli  define  the  objects  and  duties  of  the  local 
lUthorities,  be  uot  that  which  I  have  at-ated,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
etaud  what  other  meaning  they  can  possibly  have ;  for  we  cannot 
attribute  t«  Parliament  the  iotention  of  deliberately  paasing  an  un- 
ni<!iiiiiDg  Act.  In  practice,  however,  we  find  that  they  produce  but 
little  elfeot,  and  iu  many  cases  none  at  aU.  Every  person  who  has 
been  engaged  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Stanfifeld's  Act  (that  of  1872) 
iu  sanitary  work  can  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  hamlets  and 
liole  villages  which  have  no  proper  water  supply  and  no  proper 
drainage,  and  where  a  large  number  of  the  houses  are  unfit  for  decent 
babitatiou,  and  where,  moreover,  the  state  of  things  ui  these  respecta 
remains  the  same  year  after  year,  improWng  a  httle  as  regards  matters 
if  trifling  and  temporary  nuisance  since  the  appointment  of  the  in- 
spectors provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1872,  but,  so  far  as  all  essential 
sanitary  conditions  are  concerned,  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  in 
eome  cases  growing  worse.  I  can,  from  my  own  knowledge,  point  to 
laauj  such,  yet  these  have  been  reported  year  after  year  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  year  after  year  have  been  neglected  by  them ;  the 
neglect  itself  has  been  noticed  in  each  succeeding  report — with  a 
suuilar  result.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  annually  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  still  nothing  is  done,  and  in  more  than  one 
case  special  application  has  been  made  to  that  body  referring  to  the 
rtports,  and  drawing  attention  to  the  default  of  the  local  authority, 
lint  still  without  effect.  These  are  matters  which  have  occurred  in 
tlie  experience  of  one  man,  which  is  in  no  respect  different  from 
that  of  hundreds  of  others.  Exception  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken,  and, 
indeed,  has  been  taken,  to  the  form  of  clause  299.  It  is  said  that  it 
^ves  no  initiative  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  eau  thus  act 
only  "  where  complaint  is  made."  Such  a  pretext  for  inaction,  how- 
'Vcr,  wonld  be  pitiably  frivolous  even  if  clause  299  stood  alone,  but 
"■hen  read  in  connection  with  clause  293  it  becomes  utterly  contemptible. 
If  Words  convey  any  meauing  whatsoever,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
*•  the  force  of  those  words  in  clause  293  which  expressly  give  to 
he  Local  Government  Board  the  power  to  "  cause  to  be  made  such 
"^uiries  as  they  see  fit  in  relation  to  any  matters  concerning  the 
pitbiic  health  in  any  place;"  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
"oard  receives  annual  reports  from  every  medical  officer  of  health, 
*"*t  it  possesses  also  an  army  of  inspectors  belonging  to  its  own 
***ff  and  paid  by  salary,  and  therefore  available  at  auy  time  for 
purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  report  or  ascertaining  the 
^tJstence  and  circumstances  of  an  imputed  case  of  negligence  on  the 
^rt  of  a  local  authority  on  the  spot,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
?•"  every  failure  in  sanitary  administration  throughout  the  country  the 
^*cal  Government  Board  alone  ought  to  be  held  responsible. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  sanitary 
^■^v  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  earHer  part  of  this  paper  forms 
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the  beet  excuse  for  its  still  more  imperfect  administration ;  and  there 
may  be  some  validity  in  this  plea,  so  far  as  it  is  alleged  in  behalf  of  the 
local  authorities.   Those  bodies,  forming  as  they  do  a  kind  of  adminis- 
trative militia  neither  well  drilled  in  their  duties  nor  especially  zealous 
in  the  service,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  forgiven  if,  when  they  find  them- 
selves  called  upon  to  fulfil  a  number  of  troublesome  and  not  veiy 
popular  functions,  they  plead  the  obscurity  and  cimibersomeness  of  the 
law  which  they  have  to  administer,  and  the  certainty  that  their  best 
efforts  will  earn  them  neither  the  thanks  nor  the  support  of  the  central 
authority,  as  an  excuse  to  their  own  consciences  for  some  slackness  in 
the  performance  of  them.     But  the  case  is  altogether  altered  when  the 
same  excuse  is  advanced  for  the  IcLchea  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
That  is  an  organized  department  of  the  Imperial  Government,  not  a 
mere  body  of  amateurs;  it  draws  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer^  not  upon 
scanty  and  jealously-watched  local  rates ;  its  president  and  memben 
are  high   State   officials,  subject  to   none  of  the  local  and  personal 
influences  which  beset  a  vestryman  or  a  rural  guardian ;  above  all,  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  itself  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
law,  no  less  than  for  its  administration.     And  what  an  admission  doee 
the  mere  advancement  of  such  an  excuse  imply  as  to  the  present  and 
fonner  condition  of  this  department  of  Government  I     The  Sanitary  Act 
of  1875  repealed  in  whole  or  in  part  no  less  than  two-and-twenty 
previous  statutes,   dealing  with  similar  subject  matter,  all  of  them 
passed  within  the  previous  six-and-twenty  years,  and  even  then  it  leflk 
untouched  a  number  of    mattera  which  shoiild  clearly  have    been 
included  in  any  comprehensive  measure.   For  instance,  while  assigning 
to  the  local  Sanitary  Authoritj'  the  duty  of  providing  against  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  generally,  it  left  the  Vaccination  Act 
untouched,  by  which  the  only  really  efficient  means  of  dealing  "with 
small-pox,  one  of  the  most  infectious  of  all  diseases,  is  left  in  the  handft 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  a  body  having  in  many  cases  a  distinct  area 
of  jurisdiction,  and  in  most  cases  a  distinct  set  of  officers  from  those 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority.     In  short,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  Pariiar 
ment  has  been,  for  six-and-twenty  years  before  1875,  constantly  tin- 
kering at  Sanitary  Laws,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  has 
produced  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Local  Government  Board  a  code 
which  is  so  obscure  that  no  two  authorities  understand  it  alike,  so  fuD 
of  blunders  that  no  body  can  administer  it,  and  so  hopelessly  inefficient 
that  it  would  be  useless  if  any  body  could  do  so.     It  is  further  to  be 
observed  that,  whatever  share  of  responsibility  for  the  existing  state  oT" 
confusion  in  sanitary  matters  may  fairly  belong  to  previous  Govern-' 
ments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  vastly  increased  proportioiB- 
belongs  to  the  Local  Government  department  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration. 

Beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  advance  which  this  country  ha« 
made  in  sanitary  legislation  was  the  passing  of  the   Public  Healtb 
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Act  of  1872  by  the  late  Government.     That  that  Act  was  imperfect 
and  full  of  omissions  no  one  doubts,  least  of  all  those  who  were  most 
active  in  passing  it ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  passed 
under  circumstances  of  very  considerable  difficulty.     It  was  passed 
to^^^ards  the  end  of  the  last  session  but  one  of  the  late  Parliament — 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  majority  had  become  hopelessly 
matinous,  when  it  was  becoming  impossible  to  pass  anything  but  by 
the  permission  of  the  Opposition,  and  when  the  near  approach  of  a 
general  election  rendered  members  morbidly  anxious  to  avoid  offending 
viy  clajss  of  their  constituents;  and  it  was  almost  avowedly  a  transi- 
tioixal  measure.    But  all  these  disadvantages  notwithstanding,  it  did 
more,  by  rendering  some  sort  of  sanitary  machinery  universal  through- 
out the  country,  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions 
aad  requirements  of  the  rural  districts,  than  any  measure,  or  than 
ih&n  all  the  measures  put  together,  which  had  ever  gone  before  it.   It 
«««  full  of  defects  beyond  all  doubt,  but  it  was  full  also  of  provisions 
cojaducive  to  valuable  results,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
Wd^  that  within  the  next  three  years  it  brought  out  carefully  matured 
opixiions  from  a  number  of  well-qualified  persons,  as  to  the  sanitary 
recjtdrements  of  the  country,  and  as  to  the  means  by  which  those 
iftcjuirements  could  best  be  met.     Persons  who  have  studied  those 
opinions — contained  as  they  are  in  reports  of  officers  of  health,  papers 
rea,d  before  the  Social  Science  Association  or  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  or  at  Poor-law  Conferences,  or  contributed  to  various 
flanitary  pubHcations — have  been  struck,  as  indeed  they  could  not  fail 
to  te  struck,  by  the  imanimity  which  prevails  among  them,  not  only 
as  to  the  actually  existing  defects,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  most  pro- 
inising  means  of  remedy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  state  of  things  thus  brought  about,  the  present 
Government  came  into  power.  They  brought  with  them  a  majority  not 
Bideed  nominally  so  large  as  that  which  had  been  possessed  by  their 
predecessors,  but  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  compact 
«ttd  disciplined  to  a  degree  which  has  made  the  present  the  strongest 
Gfovemment  which  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  seems  to  promise 
^  atill  a  considerable  lease  of  power.  They  came  in  also  with  an 
'ni'Dgual  degree  of  freedom  from  political  excitement,  amidst  great 
^i^^ety  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  exchange  the  sensational  legisla- 
"On  of  previous  years  for  much-needed  and  much-neglected  measures 
foi*  the  practical  improvement  of  the  people,  and  with  the  Premier's  half 
joonlar  announcement,  "  Sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas,"  still  imfor- 
K^tten.  They  had  none  of  the  excuses  which  might  have  availed 
"^^ir predecessors.  Clearly  it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  to  make 
■pHie  attempt  to  redeem  their  own  pledges,  and  to  satisfy  the  expecta- 
*>oxig  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances  they  hit  upon  a 
^''^^ble  device.  They  proceeded  to  mash  up  the  two-and-twonty 
existing  statutes  which  had  reduced  all  sanitary  administration  to  a 
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hopeless  chaos  into  a  single  code.     To  the  sanitary  reformers  they 
represented  this  proceeding  as  merely  a  step  in  advance,  but  it  was  to 
enjoy  the  credit  of  being  a  great  step,  because  it  was  to  clear  the 
ground  and  afford  a  firm  footing  for  further  progress.     They  disarmed 
the  fears  of  the  obstructives  by  the  plea  that  really  they  were  going  to 
attempt  nothing  new — they  did  but  intend  to  codify  the  existing  law, 
to  explain  it,  and  make  it  inteUigible  without  seriously  enlarging  its 
power  or  extending  its  scope.    And  then  they  proceeded,  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  that  had  been  learned  from  the  successes  and  failures 
of  earKer  legislation,  in  complete  contempt  of  the  well-establiBhed 
opinions  of  all  who  had  extensive  experience  to  guide  them,  to  con- 
found in  one  huge  mass  of  imintelHgent,  cumbersome,  and  imbecile 
legislation,  not  only  the  useful  provisions  of  the  previous  Acts,  but  all 
their  blunders  and  omissions  as  well — even  to  the  very  verbiage  which 
had  been  found  to  puzzle  the  judges,  and  the  very  phrases  which  had 
been  so  interpreted  as  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  law.     This 
was  the  achievement  of  the  Government  in  1875 ;  and  from  that  time 
to  this,  the  stereotyped  answer  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  every  deputation  which  has  urged  him  to  undertake  new 
legislation,  to  every  representation  made  to  him  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  existing  law,  has  been  to  the  effect  that  really  so  great  a  step  was 
made  by  the  legislation  of  1875,  that  we  must  rest  and  be  thankful, 
and  expect  no  more  at  present.     Truly  they  are  but  the  smallest  of 
mercies  for  which  we  are  thus  to  be  thankful.    Certainly  the  step  was 
one  which  left  us  as  deep  as  ever  in  the  slough  which  we  were  in  before. 
Thus  has  the  Local  Government  Board,  like  Macbeth's  witches, 

*^  Kept  tho  word  of  promise  to  tlio  ear, 
And  broken  it  to  the  hope." 

Seriously,  it  is  time  that  public  opinion  was  aroused  in  this  matter, 
and  in  order  to  be  so  aroused  it  requires  only  to  be  adequately 
informed.  If  only  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  our  countrymen  can 
be  got  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
they  ^vill  much  longer  endure  that  a  department  of  Government  should 
go  on  much  longer  constantly  altering  the  law,  but  always  failing 
to  render  it  efficient;  perpetually  remodelling  the  administrative 
machinerj%  but  always  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  work ;  everlast- 
ingly multiplying  officials,  but  never  permitting  them  to  do  their 
work  ;  perpetually  increasing  expenditure,  but  always  providing  that 
the  nation  shall  not  profit  by  it. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  through  tho  huge  and 
dreary  mass  of  literature  which  oxiKts  on  this  subject  will  find  thath^ 
can  arrive  at  only  one  concluBion,  namely,  that  no  administrative 
machineiy  so  cumbersome,  so  extravagant,  and  so  inefficient  as  is  tho 
anomalous  kind  of  double  government  by  which  local  affairs  in  Engf- 
land  are  mismanaged  is  to  be  found  in  any  coimtry  more  civilizd 
than  Turkey. 
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I  have  enlarged  so  far  upon  the  question  of  sanitary  law  and 
administration  because  my  immediate  subject  is  inextricably  mixed 
op  with  it,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  by  means  of  it  only  that  any  shadow  of 
authority  is  exercised  over  the  condition  of  labourers'  houses.  How 
hopelessly  insufficient  this  is  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  I  must 
now  say  a  few  words  only  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  possible  remedies; 
but  previously  to  so  doing  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  one  remark. 
There  is  very  considerable  danger  in  the  recent  attempts  at  legislation 
on  these  subjects  lest  the  question  of  the  condition  of  labourers'  houses 
should  come  to  be  looked  at  too  exclusively  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  That  it  is  very  important  in  that  respect  I  do  not  deny,  but 
it  is  also  a  great  moral  question,  and  is  probably  far  more  important 
in  its  moral  than  even  in  its  hygienic  aspect.  Evidence  on  this  matter 
is  needless,  but  were  it  necessary  it  exists  in  abundance,  and  perhaps 
the  best  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  two  docimients  to  which  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer — Mr.  Fraser*s  evidence  as  Assist- 
ant-Commissioner  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
agriculture,  and  Dr.  Wilson's  pamphlet,  already  so  often  quoted.  The 
distinction  is  one  of  some  importance,  for  although  health  and  morality 
may  be  somewhat  closely  connected,  it  is  yet  quite  possible  that 
domestic  arrangements  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  bodily  health  which  are  altogether  intolerable  in  a  moral 
point  of  view. 

In  considering  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  state  of  things 
disclosed  in  the  earUer  part  of  this  article  the  first  proposition  must 
be  negative.  I  must  first  show,  what  is  also  no  difficult  task,  why 
the  various  royal  roads  which  have  been  proposed,  and  the  especial 
panaceas  which  it  is  now  heresy  to  disbeKeve,  will  not  answer  the 
^pectations  of  those  who  trust  in  them. 

Mr.  Cross's  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  is  the  first 
Measure  which  will  occur  to  every  one's  mind  in  this  connection.  Of 
ftis  measure  I  would  not  speak  without  respect.  Mr.  Cross,  its  author, 
■^  ci  Minister  who  is  generally  and  most  deservedly  popular.  No 
'^tiesman  of  the  day  has  risen  more  rapidly  or  more  justly  into  a 
Jgli  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and  certainly  none, 
^itla  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Hardy,  has,  during  the  present 
^x^eration,  filled  the  difficult  office  of  Home  Secretary  with  so  great 
^x^eral  acceptance.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cross  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
^^■^Og  the  one  member  of  the  present  administration  who  has  shown 
^y  real  regard  for  social  improvement  and  the  civilization  of  the 
'^^€8t  classes.  How  far  his  measure  will  really  work  for  the  good  of 
^^   dwellers  in  large  towns,  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  determine ;  but 

*  action  has  not  hitherto  been  extended  to  our  rural  population,  and 

•  ^«  not  difficult  to  predict  that  if  it  is  so  extended  it  will  fail  of  its 
'^J^ct.  Mr.  Cross  himself,  in  some  of  his  speeches  on  the  subject,  has 
^^cl  us  two  things.    He  has  told  us  (1)  that  he  does  not  expect  that 
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the  very  lowest  of  the  population,  who  will  be  turned  out  of  their  old 
unwholesome  "rookeries"  by  the  action  of  the  Act,  will  be  the  persons 
who  will  occupy  the  new,  decent,  and  wholesome  houses  which  are  to 
replace  them.   These  will  probably  be  filled  by  a  better  class  of  tenants 
coming  from  houses  in  other  places,  less  good  or  higher-rented  than 
the  new  ones ;   and  the  tenements  thus  vacated  will  in  their  turn  be 
occupied  by  the  ejected  tenants,  and  be  to  them  a  vast  improvement 
on  their  earHer  places  of  abode.     And  he  has  also  told  us  (2)  that  it 
will  not  do  to  give  people  houses  at  imremunerative  rents — ^that  to  do 
so  is  to  pauperize  the  classes  you  intend  to  benefit,  as  well  as  unduly 
to  burden  those  who  provide  them.    On  the  first  of  these  statements 
I  would  only  remark  that  the  course  of  events  which  Mr.  Cross  pre- 
dicts is  clearly  the  most  probable  one,  but  that  it  will  require  carefiil 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  ejected  tenants 
of  the  "  rookeries"  from  taking  their  wretched  surroundings  and  their 
negUgent  habits  with  them,  and  so  establishing  new  •*  rookeries"  in 
the  more  decent  localities  to  which  they  are  removed.     On  the  other 
point  there  is  more  to  be  said.     The  word  "pauperize"  has  becomes 
perfect  bugbear  to  English  ears,  and  rightly  so,  since  pauperism  haa 
been  and  is  the  greatest  curse  of  modern  England.     Still,  the  mere 
sound  of  this  word  should  net  be  permitted  to  throw  us  into  such  a 
state  of  panic  as  paralyzes  our  reason,  and  bUnds  us  to  the  importance 
of  the  facts  around  us.     The  question  for  us  is.  How  did  the  existing 
stiite  of  things  come  about  ?  and  how  can  it  be  remedied?     If,  as  Mr. 
Cross  appears  to  mean,  anything  in  shape  of  State  aid,  even  though 
it  be  only  temporarj",  towards  improving  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  "  pauperization,"  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
State  is  not  to  interfere  otherwise  than  by  an  enabling  Act,  and. that 
the  matter  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  action  of  ordinary  commercial  laws, 
in  order  that  it  may  in  due  time  remedy  itself.     Such  a  proposition 
remindj8  us  somewhat  of  the  conduct  of  the  famous  physician  of  Lapnta 
whom  the  Traveller  left,  after  he  had  reduced  a  dog  to  an  apparently 
lifeless  condition,  "  endeavouring  to  recover  the  patient  hi  the  same 
operation^    Non-interference  by  Government — relegation,  that  is,  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  action  of  ordinary  commercial  laws — ^is  exactly 
what  has  brought  about  the  state  of  tilings  above  described ;  and  the 
same  course  of  action  (or  inaction)  is  to  this  day  in  many  places  con- 
tinuing the  process.     It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  should  expect  it 
suddenly  to  reverse  its  hitherto  constant  etfocts.     Pauperism  or  no 
pauperism,  one  thing  is  certain — viz.,  this,  that  if  the  houses  of  the 
poor  are  to  be  in  any  appreciable  degree  improved,  as  a  class,  it  i» 
only  by  some  energetic  action  of  Government  that  such  a  result  caa 
be  brought  about.*     It  is  bad  economy  to  set  a  whole  team  to  draw  m^ 

♦  ?Jco  on  tliia  subject "  Ilomos  of  tho  London  Poor.  By  Octavia  Hill,"  1875,  p.  172  ;  whore  i* 
is  Hhown  that  private  efforts,  melnding  those  of  Lftdy  Burdett  Goutts,  Sir  Sydney  Wattriotr v 
and  tho  Poabody  Trustees,  have  in  thirty  years  housed  only  2G,000  persons, — "  not  agrest  doal 
more  than  half  the  nomber  which  !■  yearly  added  to  the  population  of  London." 
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one-horse  cart  along  a  decent  road,  but  if  the  cart  has  got  imbedded 
jn  a  bog  the  only  choice  may  be  whether  you  will  set  the  whole  team 
"to  drag  it  out  or  leave  it  there  for  good.    What  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  Education  Act  is  highly  instructive  in  this  relation. 
Jn  that  instance  pubHc  opinion  had  been  sufficiently  aroused.    Parlia- 
tnsat  determined  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  educated, 
^md  accordingly  went  so  far  as  to  enable  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
aii^inctively  pauper^uthority,  to  pay  the  school-fees  of  ti.e  cMdren 
of  indigent  parents,  and  to  enact  that  the  receipt  of  such  assistance 
^onld  not  constitute  pauperism.     To  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  it  seems 
-tlat  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  declare  that  the  appropriation,  say 
of  other  people's  horses,  should  not  constitute  theft ;  but  nevertheless 
0iich  is  the  law,  and  it  is  so  simply  because  it  was  patent  to  those  who 
made  it  law  that  so  only  could  the  object  be  attained ;  but  if  an  equal 
necessity  be  shown,  and  an  equal  impossibiHty  of  satisfying  that  neces- 
sity by  less  drastic  measures,  it  is  not  easy  to  show  any  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  a  man  should  be  pauperized  by  receiving  State 
•id  in  the  matter  of  housing  his  children  any  more  than  by  receiving 
the  same  aid  towards  educating  them. 

Xo  discuss  so  difficult  and  important  a  subject  at  the  end  of  a  paper 

already  too  long  is  manifestly  impossible.    I  will  only  observe  here 

tliat  the  other  favourite  panacea,  viz.,  trusting  to  private  efforts  to 

^fltect  the  improvement  required,  is  likely  to  prove  even  less  successful 

than  the  proposition  to   extend  the    action   of  the   Artizans*   and 

Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  to  the  rural  districts.    I  am  by  no  means 

disposed  to  undei'value  private  efforts.    I  am  aware  of,  and  have  at 

•D  times  duly  acknowledged,  the  great  good  which  has  been  done  by 

Cottage  Improvement  Associations  and  other  similar  institutions,  and 

8till  more  the  vast  improvement  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the 

<5ottages  on  many  great  estates  under  the  auspices  of  benevolent  and 

intelligent  landlords.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  these 

^ys  there  survive  a  few  half-fossilized  landlords  who  are  neither 

intelligent   nor  benevolent,  and  a  few   also   who   are    careless    or 

ci&barrassed ;  and  against  such  there  is  no  security.     It  must  be 

J^naembered,  too,  that  as  a  rule  it  is  not  on  great  estates,  nor  properly 

peaking  on  any  estates  at  all,  that  the  mass  of  the  bad  cottages  are 

to  be  found,  but  that  they  belong  for  the  most  part  to  small  owners, 

tradesmen  or  lawyers,  peasant  proprietors,  and  above  all  so-called 

"Bqnatters."    These  are  almost  the  only  classes  who  can  make  cot- 

**g^  property  a   good  investment,  and  in  their  hands   it  is   very 

commonly  the  case  that  the  worse  the  cottages  are  the  better  they 

^'^  pay.    Into  the  causes  of  these  facts  I  have  now  no  space  to  enter, 

hut  that  they  are  facts  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  so  long  as 

"^^y  continue  to  be  so  it  is  plain  enough  that  to  trust  to  private  effort 

for  the  improvement  of  the  house  accommodation  of  the  working 

claases  is  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed.    My  object  in  the  present  paper 
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will  be  sufficiently  attained  if  I  have  been  able  in  any  degree  to  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  some  portion  of  the  British  public  the  following 
propositions : — 

(1.)  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  of  our  labouring 
poor  are  in  a  condition  which,  whether  considered  from  a  physical,  a 
nioral,  or  a  social  standpoint,  must  be  pronounced  at  once  disgraceful 
and  dangerous. 

(2.)  That  our  progress  during  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to  this 
matter  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  or  as  the 
amoimt  of  knowledge  acquired  would  seem  to  demand. 

(3.")  That  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  this  and  to  sanitary  matters 
generally  is  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree  which  is  not 
generally  understood  or  acknowledged,  and  that  the  administration 
of  that  law  is  at  once  ignorant,  feeble,  insincere,  and  inefficient. 

(4.)  That  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  rests  upon  the 
Government,  and  mainly  upon  the  Local  Government  Department  of 
the  present  Administration. 

(5.)  Finally,  that  it  rests  with  the  people  of  England,  by  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  their  representatives  in  ParUament,  io 
insist  upon  the  application  of  an  efficient  remedy  to  a  state  of  things 
inconsistent  equally  with  civilization,  humanity,  and  Christian  faith. 

Gilbert  W.  Child. 
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■  lOME  was  great  in  arms,  in  government,  in  law.  This  combina- 
_tl)  tion  was  the  talisman  of  her  august  fortunes.  But  the  three 
things,  though  blended  in  her,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the 
political  analjrst  is  called  upon  to  give  a  separate  account  of  each. 
By  what  agency  was  this  State,  out  of  all  the  States  of  Italy, 
out  of  all  the  States  of  the  world,  elected  to  a  triple  pre-eminence, 
and  to  the  imperial  supremacy  of  which  it  was  the  foundation  ?  By 
iv^hat  agency  was  Rome  chosen  as  the  foundress  of  an  empire  which 
^^o  regard  almost  as  a  necessary  step  in  human  development,  and 
Tirlnich  formed  the  material,  and  to  no  small  extent  the  poUtical  matrix 
of  modem  Europe,  though  the  spiritual  life  of  our  civilization  is 
doxived  from  another  source  1  We  are  not  aware  that  this  question 
b«i4B  ever  been  distinctly  answered,  or  even  distinctly  propounded. 
T'lxe  writer  once  put  it  to  a  very  eminent  Roman  antiquarian,  and  the 
*>=i.ewer  was  a  quotation  from  Virgil — 


"  Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  f rondoso  vertice  clivum  . 
Quia  deus  incertum  ^,  habitat  Deus ;  Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem  cum  Bspo  ni^sprantem 
iBgida  concuteret  deztra  nimbosque  cieret." 

This  perhaps  was  the  best  answer  that  Roman  patriotism,  ancient 
modem,  could  give ;  and  it  certainly  was  given  in  the  best  form, 
e  political  passages  of  Virgil,  like  some  in  Lucan  and  Juvenal, 
*^^'ve  a  grandeur  entirely  Roman  ^vith  which  neither  Homer  nor  any 
^^lier  Greek  has  anything  to  do.  But  historical  criticism,  without 
^^^ing  injustice  to  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  mystery,  is  bound  to  seek 
"^^tional  solution.  Perhaps  in  seeking  the  solution  we  may  in  some 
^«wure  supply,  or  at  least  suggest  the  mode  of  supplying,  a  deficiency 
«ich  we  venture  to  think  is  generally  found  in  the  first  chapters  of 

^ouxxxn.  Y 


a 
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histories.  A  national  history,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  commence 
with  a  survey  of  the  country  or  locality,  its  geographical  position, 
climate,  productions,  and  other  physical  circumstances  as  they  bear 
on  the  character  of  the  people.  We  ought  to  be  presented,  in  short, 
with  a  complete  description  of  the  scene  of  the  historic  drama,  as  well 
as  with  an  account  of  tibe  race  who  are  to  be  the  actors.  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  development,  at  all  events,  man  is  mainly  the  creature  of 
physical  circumstance ;  and  by  a  systematic  examination  of  physical 
circumstance  we  may  to  some  extent  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant 
nation  as  it  lies  in  the  arms  of  Nature. 

That  the  central  position  of  Rome,  in  the  long  and  narrow  peninsola 
of  Italy,  was  highly  favourable  to  her  ItaUan  dominion,  and  that  the 
situation  of  Italy  was  favourable  to  her  dominion  over  the  countries 
surrounding  the  MediteiTanean,  has  been  often  pointed  out.  But  we 
have  yet  to  ask  what  laimched  Rome  in  her  career  of  conquest,  and, 
still  more,  what  rendered  that  career  so  different  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary conquerors?  What  caused  the  Empire  of  Rome  to  be  so 
durable  ?  what  gave  it  so  high  an  organization  ?  what  made  it  so 
tolerable,  and  even  in^some  cases  beneficent  to  her  subjects  9  what 
enabled  it  to  perform  services  so  important  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
higher  civilization  ? 

About  the  only  answer  that  we  get  to  these  questions  is  race.  The 
Romans,  we  are  told,  were  by  nature  a  peculiarly  warlike  race. 
"  They  were  the  wolves  of  Italy,"  says  Mr.  Merivale,  who  may  be 
taken  to  represent  fairly  the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  We  are 
presented  in  short  with  the  old  fable  of  the  Twins  suckled  by  the  She- 
wolf  in  a  slightly  rationalized  form.  It  was  more  likely  to  be  true,  if 
anything,  in  its  original  form,  for  in  mythology  nothing  is  so  irrational 
as  rationalization.  That  unfortunate  She-wolf  with  her  Twins  has 
now  been  long  discarded  by  criticism  as  a  historical  figure ;  but  she 
still  obtnides  herself  as  a  symbolical  legend  into  the  first  chapter  of 
Roman  history,  and  continues  to  affect  the  historian's  imagination 
and  to  give  him  a  wrong  bias  at  the  outset.  Who  knows  whether  the 
statue  wliich  we  possess  is  a  real  counterpart  of  the  original  ?  Who 
knows  what  the  meaning  of  the  original  statue  was?  If  the  group 
was  of  great  antiquity,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  was  not  poUtical 
or  historic,  but  religious ;  for  primaeval  art  is  the  handmaid  of  religion; 
historic  representation  and  political  portraiture  belong  generally  to  a 
later  age.  We  cannot  tell  with  certainty  even  that  the  original 
statue  was  Roman :  it  may  have  been  brought  to  Rome  among  the 
spoils  of  some  conquered  city,  in  which  case  it  would  have  no  refer- 
ence to  Roman  histoiy  at  all.  We  must  banish  it  entirely  from  our 
minds,  with  all  the  associations  and  impressions  which  cling  to  it, 
and  we  must  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  that  cycle  of 
legends  woven  out  of  misinterpreted  monuments  or  customs,  with 
the  embellishments  of  pure  fancy,  which  grouped  itself  round  the 
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apocTyphal  statues  of  the  seven  kings  in  the  CapitoI»  aptly  compared 
bj  Arnold  to  the  apocryphal  portraits  of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland 
in  Holyrood,  and  those  of  the  mediaaval  founders  of  Oxford  in  the 
Bodleian.  We  must  clear  our  minds  altogether  of  these  fictions ;  they 
are  not  even  ancient :  they  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the 
early  history  of  Rome  was  viewed  in  the  deceptive  light  of  her  later 
achievements;  when,  under  the  influence  of  altered  circumstances, 
Soman  sentiment  had  probably  undergone  a  considerable  change; 
and  when,  consequently,  the  national  imagination  no  longer  pointed 
-true  to  anything  primaeval. 

Bace,  when  tribal  peculiarities  are  once  formed,  is  a  most  important 

Feature  in  history;  those  who  deny  this  and  who  seek  to  resolve  ©very- 

tliing,  even  in  advanced  humanity,  into  the  influence  of  external 

cmcumstances  or  of  some  particular  external  circumstance,  such  as 

food,  are  not  less  one-sided  or  less  wide  of  the  truth  than  those  who 

employ  race  as  the  imiversal  solution.    Who  can  doubt  that  between 

the  English  and  the  French,  between  the   Scotch  and  the  Irish, 

there  are  differences  of  character  which  have  profoundly  affected 

and  stiU  affect  the  course  of  history  I     The  case  is  still  stronger  if 

'We  take  races  more  remote  from  each  other,  such  as  the  English  and 

the  Hindoo.    But  the  further  we  inquire,  the  more  reason  there  appears 

to  be  for  believing  that  peculiarities  of  mce  are  themselves  originally 

formed  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  primitive 

tribe;  that,  however  marked  and  ingrained  they  may  be,  they  are  not 

Congenital  and  perhaps  not  indcHble.     Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 

^ire  closely  assimilated  by  education ;  and  the  weaknesses  of  character 

^tippoBed  to  be  inherent  in  the  Irish  gradually  disappear  under  the  more 

»>emgn  influences  of  the  New  World.    Thus,  by  ascribing  the  achieve- 

JJaents  of  the  Romans  to  the  special  qualities  of  their  race,  we  should 

^^ot  be  solving  the  problem,  but  only  stating  it  again  in  other  terms. 

But  besides  this,  the  wolf  theory  halts  in  a  still  more  evident 
i3[Uimer.    The  foster-children  of  the  she-wolf,  let  them  have  never  so 
touch  of  their  foster-mother's  milk  in  them,  do  not  do  what  the  Romans 
did,  and  they  do  precisely  what  the  Romans  did  not.    They  kill, 
^▼age,  plunder — perhaps  they  conquer  and  even  for  a  time  retain 
their  conquests — but  they  do  not  found  highly  organized  empires, 
4ey  do  not  civilize,  much  less  do  they  give  birth  to  law.    The  brutal 
wid  desolating  domination  of  the  Turk,  which,  after  being  long  artifi- 
cially upheld  by  diplomacy,  is  at  last  falling  into  final  ruin,  is  the  type 
of  an  onpire  founded  by  the  foster-children  of  the  she- wolf.     Plunder, 
in  the  animal  lust  of  which  alone  it  originated,  remains  its  law,  and  its 
^y  notion  of  imperial  administration  is  a  coarse  division,  imposed  by 
™  extent  of  its  territory,  into  satrapies,  which,  as  the  central  dynasty, 
^'^^'^ted  by  sensuality,  loses  its  force,  revolt,  and  break  up  the  empire. 
Even  the  Macedonian,  pupil  of  Aristotle  though  he  was,  did  not  create  an 
«npire  at  all  comparable  to  that  created  by  the  Romans.    He  overran 
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an  immense  extent  of  territoiy,  and  scattered  over  a  portion  of  it 
the  seed  of  an  inferior  species  of  Hellenic  civilization  ;  but  he  did  not 
organize  it  into  an  empire,  much  less  did  he  give  it,  and  through  it 
the  world,  a  code  of  law.  It  at  once  fell  apart  into  a  number  of 
separate  kingdoms,  the  despotic  rulera  of  which  were  Sultans  with  a 
tinge  of  Hellenism,  and  which  went  for  nothing  in  the  political 
development  of  mankind. 

What  if  the  veiy  opposite  theory  to  that  of  the  she-wolf  and  her 
foster-children  should  be  true?     What  if  the  Romans  should  have 
owed  their  peculiar  and  unparalleled  success  to  their  having  been  at 
first  not  more  warlike,  but  less  warlike  than  their  neighbours  1    It 
may  seem  a  paradox,  but  we  suspect  that  in  their  imperial  ascendency 
is  seen  one  of  the  earliest  and  not  least  important  steps  in  that  gradual 
triumph  of  intellect  over  force,  even  in  war,  which  has  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  yThe  happy  day  may  come 
when  Science  in  the  form  of  a  benign  old  gentleman  with  a  bald  head 
and  spectacles  on  nose,  holding  some  beneficent  compound  in  his 
hand,  will  confront  a  standing  army,  and  the  standing  ormy  will  cease 
to  exist.    That  vnSX  be  the  final  victory  of  intellect.    But  in  the  mean- 
time, oiu"  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  primitive  inventors  of 
military  organization  and  militaiy  discipline.    They  shivered  Goliath's 
spear.    A  mass  of  comparatively  unwarUke  burghers,  unorganized  and 
undisciplined,  though  they  may  be  the  hope  of  civilization  from  their 
mental  and  industrial  qualities,  have  as  little  of  collective  as  they  have 
of  individual  strength  in  war ;  they  only  get  in  each  other's  way,  and 
fall  singly  victims  to  the  prowess  of  a  gigantic  barbarian.     He  who 
first  thought  of  combining  their  force  by  organization,  so  as  to  make 
their  numbere  tell,  and  who  taught  them  to   obey  officers,  to  form 
regularly  for  action,  and  to  execute  imited  movements  at  the  word  of 
command,  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  benefactor  of  the  species  as  he  who 
grew  the  first  corn,  or  built  the  first  canoCy/ 

What  is  the  special  character  of  the  Roman  legends,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  war?  Their  special  character  is,  that  they  are  legends  not 
of  personal  prowess  but  of  discipline.  Rome  has  no  Achilles.  The 
great  national  heroes,  Camillus,  Cincinnatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Fabiiw 
Maximus,  Manhus,  are  not  prodigies  of  personal  strength  and  valour, 
but  commandere  and  disciplinarians.  The  most  striking  incidents  are 
incidents  of  discipline.  The  most  strildng  incident  of  all  is  the  exe- 
cution by  a  commander  of  his  own  son  for  having  gained  a  victory 
against  orders.  "  Disciplinam  militarem,"  Manlius  is  made  to  say* 
"  qua  stetit  ad  banc  diem  Romaiia  res."  Discipline  was  the  great 
secret  of  Roman  ascendency  in  war.  It  is  the  great  secret  of  ^ 
ascendency  in  war.  Victories  of  the  imdisciplined  over  the  disciplineA 
such  as  Killiecrankie  and  Preston  Pans,  are  rare  exceptions  which  onfy 
prove  the  rule.  The  rule  is  that  in  anything  like  a  parity  of  peisonsl 
prowess  and  of  generalsliip  discipline  is  victory.     Thrice  Borne  en* 
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countered  discipline  equal  or  superior  to  her  own.  Pyrrhus  at  first 
beat  her,  but  there  was  no  nation  behind  him ;  Hannibal  beat  her,  but 
his  nation  did  not  support  him ;  she  beat  the  army  of  Alexander,  but 
the  army  of  Alexander  when  it  encountered  her,  Uke  that  of  Frederic 
at  Jena»  was  an  old  machine,  and  it  was  commanded  by  a  man  who 
was  more  like  Tippoo  Sahib  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 

But  how  came  military  discipHnc  to  be  so  specially  cultivated  by  the 
Romans  ?  We  can  see  how  it  came  to  be  specially  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks :  it  was  the  necessity  of  civic  armies,  fighting  perhaps  against 
warlike  aristocracies ;  it  was  the  necessity  of  Greeks  in  general  fighting 
against  the  invading  hordes  of  the  Persian.  We  can  see  how  it  came 
to  be  cultivated  among  the  mercenaries  and  professional  soldiers  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  But  what  was  the  motive  power  in  the  case  of 
Rome  ?  Dismissing  the  notion  of  occult  qualities  of  race,  we  look  for 
a  rational  explanation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plain  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  period  designated  as  that  of  the  kings,  when 
Rome  commenced  her  career  of  conquest,  she  was,  for  that  time  and 
country,  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  This  is  proved  by  the  works  of  the 
kings,  the  Capitoline  Temple,  the  excavation  for  the  Circus  Maximus, 
the  Servian  Wall,  and  above  all  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Historians  have 
indeed  undertaken  to  give  us  a  very  disparaging  picture  of  the  ancient 
Rome,  which  they  confidently  describe  as  nothing  more  than  a  great 
village  of  shingle-roofed  cottages  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  area. 
We  ask  in  vain  what  are  the  materials  for  this  description.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  private  buildings  of  Rome  under  the  kings  were 
roofed  with  nothing  better  than  shingle,  and  it  is  veiy  Ukely  that  they 
were  mean  and  dirty,  as  the  private  buildings  of  Athens  appear  to  have 
been,  and  as  those  of  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  middle  ages  un- 
questionably were.  But  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  itself  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  large  population,  of  wealth,  and  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
degree  of  civilization.  Taking  our  stand  upon  this  monument,  and 
clearing  our  vision  entirely  of  Romulus  and  his  asylum,  we  seem  dimly 
to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  deep  prehistoric  background,  richer  than 
is  commonly  supposed  in  the  germs  of  civilization, — a  remark  which  may 
in  all  likelihood  be  extended  to  the  background  of  histoiy  in  general. 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  idea  of  a  set  of  wolves, 
like  the  Norse  pirates  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  constructing 
in  their  den  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

That  Rome  was  comparatively  great  and  wealthy  is  cei-tain.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  she  was  a  seat  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
that  the  theory  which  represents  her  industry  and  commerce  as  having 
been  developed  subsequently  to  her  conquests  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact. 
Whence,  but  from  industry  and  commerce,  could  the  population  and 
the  wealth  have  come  'I  Peasant  farmers  do  not  Hve  in  cities,  and 
plunderers  do  not  accumulate.    Rome  had  around  her  what  was  then 
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a  ricli  and  peopled  plain ;  she  stood  at  a  meeting-place  of  nationalities; 
she  was  on  a  navigable  river,  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  pirates ;  the  sea 
near  her  was  full  of  commerce,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Carthaginiaii. 
Her  first  colony  was  Ostia,  evidently  commercial  and  connected  with 
salt-works,  which  may  well  have  supplied  the  staple  of  her  trade. 
Her  patricians  were  financiers  and  money-lenders.  We  are  aware  that 
a  different  turn  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  story,  and  that  the 
indebtedness  has  been  represented  as  incurred  not  by  loans  of  money, 
but  by  advances  of  farm  stock.  This,  however,  completely  contradicts 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  especially  what  is  said  about 
the  measures  for  relie\'iiig  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest 
and  by  deducting  from  the  principal  debt  the  interest  already  paid. 
The  narrative  as  it  stands,  moreover,  is  supported  by  analogy.  It  has 
a  parallel  in  the  economical  history  of  ancient  Athens,  and  in  the 
''  scaling  of  debts,"  to  use  the  American  equivalent  for  Seisachtheia, 
by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  What  prevents  our  supposing  that  nsmy, 
when  it  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  scene,  before  people  had 
learned  to  draw  the  distinction  between  crimes  and  defisiults,  presented 
itself  in  a  very  coarse  and  cruel  foim?  True,  the  currency  was  clumsy, 
and  retained  philological  traces  of  a  system  of  barter;  but  without 
commerce  there  could  have  been  no  currency  at  all. 

Even  more  decisive  is  the  proof  afforded  by  the  early  poUtical 
history  of  Rome.  In  that  wonderful  first  decade  of  Livy  there  is  no 
doubt  enough  of  Livy  himself  to  give  him  a  high  place  among  the. 
masters  of  fiction.  It  is  the  epic  of  a  nation  of  politicians,  and  adnm^ 
ably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  education  as  the  grand  presentation 
of  Roman  character  and  the  rich  treasury  of  Roman  sentiment.  But 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  poUtical  portion  there  is  a  foundi^ 
tion  of  fact ;  it  is  too  circumstantial,  too  consistent  in  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  too  much  borne  out  by  analogy,  to  be  altogether 
fiction.  The  institutions  which  we  find  existing  in  historic  times  must 
have  been  evolved  by  some  such  struggle  between  the  orders  of 
patricians  and  plebeians  as  that  which  Livy  presents  to  us.  And  these 
poKtics,  -wath  their  parties  and  sections  of  parties,  their  shades  of 
poUtical  character,  the  sustained  interest  which  they  imply  in  poUtical 
objects,  their  various  devices  and  compromises,  are  not  the  poUtics  of 
a  community  of  peasant  farmera,  Uving  apart  each  on  his  own  fimn 
and  thinking  of  his  own  crops :  they  are  the  politics  of  the  quick- 
witted and  gregarious  population  of  an  industrial  and  commercial 
city.  They  are  politics  of  the  same  sort  as  those  upon  which  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  looked  down  in  Florence.  That  ancient  Rome  wa« 
a  repubUc  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  the  so-called  monarchy 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  elective;  and  repubUcanism  may  h® 
described  broadly  with  reference  to  its  origin,  as  the  government  of 
the  city  and  of  the  artisan,  while  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  the 
governments  of  the  country  and  of  farmers. 
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The  legend  which  ascribes  the  aeseinljly  of  centuries  to  the  le^s- 
latiun  of  Servina  probably  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  legend 
-whicK  asoribea  trinl  by  jury  and  the  di-s-ision  of  England  into  shires  to 
the  legislation  of  Alfred,  Still  the  assembly  of  centuries  ex^ed ;  it 
■was  evidently  ancient,  belonging  apparently  to  a  sti-atum  of  institutions 
anterior  to  the  assembly  of  tribes  ;  and  it  was  a  constitution  distribute 
ing  political  power  and  duties  according  to  a  property  qualification 
"which,  in  the  upper  grades,  must,  forthe  period,  have  been  high  though 
meneored  by  a  primitive  cuiTency.  The  existence  of  such  qualifi- 
catione,  and  the  social  ascendency  of  wealth  which  the  constitution 
impties,  are  inconsiBtent  with  the  theory  of  a  merely  agricultural  and 
military  Rome.  Who  would  think  of  framing  such  a  constitution. 
tny,  for  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  France  1 

Other  indications  of  the  real  character  of  the  preLietoric  Rome 
might  be  mentioned.  The  preponderance  of  tlio  infantry  and  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  cavalry  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of 
democracy,  and  of  the  social  state  in  which  democracy  takes  its 
birth — at  least  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  did  not,  like  Arcadia 
or  Switzerland,  preclude  by  its  nature  the  growth  of  a  cavalry  force ; 
but  on  the  contrary  was  rather  favourable  to  it.  Nor  would  it  be 
caay  to  account  for  the  strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  city  which 
led  to  its  restoration  when  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and 
defeated  the  project  of  a  migration  to  Veii,  if  Rome  was  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  miserable  huts,  the  abodes  of  a  tribe  of  marauders. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  actual  traces  of  an  industrial  organization  in 
the  existence  of  cei-tain  guilds  of  artisans,  which  may  have  been  more 
important  at  first  than  they  were  when  the  niilitarj-  spirit  had  become 
thoroughly  ascendant. 

Of  course  when  Rome  had  once  been  drawn  into  the  career  of  con- 
qaost.  the  ascendency  of  the  military  spirit  would  be  complete ;  war, 
and  the  organization  of  territories  acquired  in  war.  would  then  become 
the  great  occupation  of  her  leading  citizens;  industry  and  commerce 
urould  fall  into  disesteem,  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  members 
of  the  imperial  race.  Carthage  would  no  doubt  have  undergone  a 
fiinnlar  change  of  character,  had  the  policy  ^rhich  was  carried  to  its 
{freatest  height  by  the  aspiring  house  of  Barcas  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing  her  from  a  trading  city  into  the  capital  of  a  great  military  empire. 
So  ■would  Venice,  had  she  been  able  to  carry  on  her  system  of  conquest 
in  the  Levant  and  nf  territorial  aggrandisement  on  the  Italian  main- 
land. The  career  of  Venice  was  arrested  by  the  League  of  Cambray. 
Ou  Carthage  the  policy  of  militarj-  aggrandisement,  which  was  appa- 
■xently  resisted  by  the  sage  instinct  of  the  great  merchants  while  it  was 
unjiported  by  the  professional  soldiers  and  the  populace,  brought  utter 
ruin;  while  Rome  paid  the  inevitable  penaltyof  military  despotism.  Even 
'hsai  the  Roman  nobles  had  become  a  caste  of  conquerors  and  pro- 
they  retained  certain  mercantile  habits ;  unlike  the  French 
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ariHto(;racy,  aiul  aristocracies  generally,  they  were  careful  keepers  of 
their  acconiitw,  and  they  showed  a  mercantile  talent  for  business,  a& 
well  aH  a  more  than  mercantile  hardness,  in  their  financial  exploitatioa 
of  the  conquered  world.  Brutus  and  his  contemporaries  were  usurers 
hke  the  patricians  of  the  early  times.  No  one,  we  venture  to  think, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  national  character,  will  belieye 
that  the  Roman  character  was  formed  by  war  alone  :  it  was  manifestly 
formed  bv  war  combined  with  business. 

To  what  an  extent  the  hiter  character  of  Rome  affected  national 
tradition,  or  rather  fictiim,  as  to  her  original  character,  we  see  from. 
the  fable  which  tells  us  that  she  had  no  navj"  before  the  first  Panic 
war,  and  that  when  compelled  to  build  a  fleet  by  the  exigencies  of  lost 
war,  she  had  to  copy  a  Carthaginian  war  galley  which  had  been  cast 
ashore,  and  to  train  her  rowers  by  exercising  them  on  dry  land.  She 
had  a  tleet  before  the  war  with  PjTrhus,  probably  from  the  time  at 
which  she  took  possissiiui  of  Antium,  if  not  before ;  and  even  if  her  firet 
treaty  with  Carthage  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  date  to  wliich  Monunsen,. 
and  not  to  that  \o  which  Polybius  assigns  it,  that  treaty  shows  that 
before  o4v^  RC.  she  had  an  interest  in  a  wide  seaboard,  which  must 
have  carried  with  it  some  amount  of  maritime  power. 

N\  w  this  wealthy,  and  as  we  suppose  industrial  and  conimercial 
city  was  the  chief  place,  and  in  course  of  time  became  the  mistress 
ai.d  prv^tectress,  of  a  plain  large  for  that  part  of  Italy,  and  then  in 
siK'h  a  condition  as  to  be  tempting  to  the  spoiler.  Over  this  plain  on 
two  sides  Inmg  ranges  of  momitains  inhabited  by  hill  tribes,  Sabines. 
-llvjvaar.s,  Volscians,  Ilernicans,  with  the  fierce  and  restless  Samnite 
iv.  the  rear.  No  doubt  th«fse  hill  tribes  raided  on  the  plain  as  hill 
tr:b-.  s  always  vl.^ :  pri.  bably  triey  were  continually  bvuig  pressed  down. 
u;\ ::  it  bv  t::o  n:ii::rat«.  rv  ::i..  vvinriits  of  oth'jr  tribes  behind  them. 
5^c:i'.e  of  them  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reindarly  swarmiDg^ 
l:k^  bees,  uuvler  the  form  cf  rhv  V-r  S.:'//-./  >.  yhi  the  north,  agmin, 
w-rv  the  Etniscan  Lf.l  t . w:.s,  vith  their  1  rds.  pirat-s  by  sea.  and 
probably  !.u\rai:vUrs  by  ',;vd :  ::r  th-:-  p-jri  d  lI  their  degenerate 
liixv.ry  ar.d  frivc'iry  :uay  I  v  r-.c^tr-i-.d  as  sulseciivi.t  t- •  tLvir  ^ubjuga- 
tiv^::  by  th-  K.  :::a:.s:  a:  any  n\:v.  when  they  5r^r  aj-p-ear  upon  the 
Sv."  -.  V.  0  t  h ;  V  a  re  a  e  c ::  .7  v.  r  r:  n  j:  ra  -:  -: .     Tl: -:  w  a  r?  wi:  j.  r  l.r  .K- ;  ti:  and  Volsd 

^v."^l  Vo  \\m:-^  w::1:  :1.-::-.:  ai-.i  '^"i:!:  :lv  cth-.r  monncain'rers^  and  afe> 

<**•    ■•■-•.-..».  »^  ... .»      ^--     .     ^-   .     ;-     .    ,^     ^.  _^,     .,,     ^.^^     ,--    •ripS    riiilTL    *.R«. 
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taineers,  something  might  be  done  by  superiority  of  weapons  which 
superior  wealth  would  afford.  But  more  would  be  done  by  military 
organization  and  discipline.  To  military  organization  and  discipline 
the  Romans  accordingly  learned  to  submit  themselves,  as  did  the 
English  Parliamentarians  after  the  experience  of  Edgehill,  as  did  the 
democracy  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  after  the  experience  of 
their  first  campaign.  At  the  same  time  the  Romans  learned  the  lesson 
so  momentous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  difficult  for  citizen  soldiers,  of 
drawing  the  Une  between  civil  andmihtary  life.  The  turbulent  demo- 
cracy of  the  former,  led  into  the  field,  doffed  the  citizen,  donned  the 
soldier,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  a  commander  whom  as  citizens  they 
detested,  and  whom  when  they  were  led  back  to  the  forum  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  campaign  they  were  ready  again  to  oppose  and  to  impeach. 
No  doubt  all  this  part  of  the  history  has  been  immensely  embellished 
by  the  patriotic  imagination,  the  heroic  features  have  been  exagge- 
rated, the  harsher  featmres  softened  though  not  suppressed.  Still  it  is 
impossible  to  question  the  general  fact.  The  result  attests  the  process. 
The  Roman  legions  were  formed  in  the  first  instance  of  citizen  soldiers, 
who  yet  had  been  made  to  submit  to  a  rigid  discipline,  and  to  feel 
that  in  that  submission  lay  their  strength.  When,  to  keep  up  the 
siege  of  Veii,  miUtary  pay  was  introduced,  a  step  was  taken  in  the 
transition  from  a  citizen  soldiery  to  a  regular  army,  such  as  the 
legions  ultimately  became,  with  its  standing  discipline  of  the  camp ; 
and  that  the  measure  should  have  been  possible  is  another  proof  that 
Rome  was  a  great  city  with  a  well-supplied  treasury,  not  a  collection 
of  mud  huts.  No  doubt  the  habit  of  mihtary  discipline  reacted  on 
the  political  character  of  the  people,  and  gave  it  the  strength  and 
self-control  which  were  so  fatally  wanting  in  the  case  of  Florence. 

The  line  was  drawn,  under  the  pressure  of  a  stern  necessity,  be- 
tween civil  and  military  Ufe,  and  between  the  rights  and  duties  of 
each.  The  power  of  the  magistrate,  jealously  Umited  in  the  city,  was 
enlarged  to  absolutism  for  the  preservation  of  discipline  in  the  field. 
But  the  distinction  between  the  king  or  magistrate  and  the  general, 
and  between  the  special  capacities  required  for  the  duties  of  each,  is 
everywhere  of  late  growth.  We  may  say  the  same  of  departmental 
distinctions  altogether.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  the  judicial 
power,  civil  authority  and  mihtary  command,  all  He  enfolded  in  the 
same  primitive  germ.  The  king,  or  the  magistrate  who  takes  his 
place,  is  expected  to  lead  the  people  in  war  as  well  as  to  govern  them 
in  peace.  In  European  monarchies  this  idea  still  lingers,  fortified  no 
doubt  by  the  personal  unwillingness  of  the  kings  to  let  the  miUtary 
power  go  out  of  their  hands.  Nor  in  early  times  is  the  difference 
between  the  qualifications  of  a  ruler  and  those  of  a  commander  so 
great  as  it  afterwards  became;  the  business  of  the  State  is  simple, 
and  force  of  character  is  the  main  requisite  in  both  cases.  Annual 
consulBhips  must  have  been  fatal  to  strategical  experience,  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  they  would  save  the  Republic  from  being  tied  to  an 
unsuccessfal  general.  But  the  storms  of  war  which  broke  on  Rome 
from  all  quarters  soon  brought  about  the  recognition  of  special 
aptitude  for  miUtary  command  in  the  appointment  of  dictators.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  military  and  naval  abihty,  it  is  of  very 
recent  birth :  Blake,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Monk  were  made  admirals 
because  they  had  been  successful  as  generals,  just  as  Hannibal  was 
appointed  by  Antiochus  to  the  command  of  a  fleet. 

At  Preston  Pans,  as  before  at  KiUicrankie,  the  line  of  the  Hanoverian 
regulars  was  broken  by  the  headlong  charge  of  the  wild  clans,  for  which 
the  regulars  were  imprepared.    Taught  by  the  experience  of  Preston 
Pans,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden  formed  in  three  lines,  so 
as  to  repair  a  broken  front.    The  Romans  in  like  manner  formed  in 
three  hues — hastatiy  principes,  and  triarii- — evidently  with  the  same 
object.     Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Roman  tactics  does  not 
enable  us  to  say  exactly  at  what  period   this  formation  began  to 
supersede  the    phalanx,  which    appears   to  have  preceded  it,  and 
which  is  the  natural  order  of  haH-disciplined  or  imperfectly  armed 
masses,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  army  formed  by  Phihp  out  of  the 
Macedonian  peasantry,  and  again  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary columns.     We  cannot  say,  therefore,  whether  this  formation 
in  three  lines  is  any  way  traceable  to  experience  dearly  bought  in  wars 
with  Itahan  highlanders,  or  to  a  lesson  taught  by  the  terrible  onset 
of  the  Gaul.     Again,  the  punctilious  care  in  the  entrenchment  of  the 
camp,  even  for  a  night's  halt,  which  moved  the  admiration  of  Pyrrhns 
and  was  a  material  part  of  Roman  tactics,  was  likely  to  be  inculcated 
by  the  perils  to  which  a  burgher  army  would  be  exposed  in  canying 
on  war  imder  or  among  hills  and  always  liable  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  a  swift,  surefooted,  and  wily  foe.     The  habit  of  carrying  a  heayy 
load  of  palisades  on  the  march  would  be  a  part  of  the  same  necessity. 

Even  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  then,  the  She-wolf  and 
the  Tmns  seem  to  us  not  appropriate  emblems  of  Roman  greatness.  A 
better  frontispiece  for  historians  of  Rome,  if  we  mistake  not,  would  be 
some  symbol  of  the  patroness  of  the  lowlands  and  their  protectre* 
against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  highlands.  There  should  also  be  some- 
thing to  sjTiibolize  the  protectress  of  Italy  against  the  Gauls,  whose 
irruptions  Rome,  though  defeated  at  Allia,  succeeded  ultimately  in 
arresting  and  hurling  back,  to  the  general  benefit  of  Italian  civilization 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  verj-  grateful  to  her  for  thj^t  service,  and 
remembered  it  when  her  existence  was  threatened  by  Hannibal,  ^th 
Gauls  in  his  army.  Capua,  though  not  so  well  situated  for  the 
leadership  of  Italy,  might  have  played  the  paii  of  Rome ;  but  iho 
plain  which  she  commanded,  though  veiy  rich,  was  too  small,  and  too 
closely  overhung  by  the  fatal  hills  of  the  Sammiti,  under  whoee 
dominion  she  fell.  Rome*  had  space  to  organize  a  strong  lowland 
resistance  to  the  marauding  highland  powers.     It  seems  probable 
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that  her  hiUe  ■worts  not  only  the  citadel  but  the  general  refuge  of  the 
lowtanderB  of  tltoso  parte,  when  forced  to  fly  before  the  oiislanght  of 
the  highlauderB,  who  were  impelled  by  succeasive  ware  of  migration 
to  the  plaiiia.  The  Carapngna  affords  no  trtronghold  or  rallying  point 
bat  those  hills,  whirh  may  have  received  a  population  of  fugitives  like 
the  islands  of  Venice.  The  city  may  have  drawn  part  of  its  popula- 
tion and  some  of  its  political  elements  from  this  Bonroe.  In  this  sense 
the  Btory  of  the  Asylum  may  poBsibly  represent  a  part,  though  It  has 
itself  nothing  to  do  with  history. 

Then,  as  to  imperial  organization  and  government.  Superiority  in 
these  would  naturally  flow  from  superiority  in  civilization,  and  in 
previous  pohtical  training.  Tho  former  Rome  derived  from  her  com- 
parativo  wealth  and  from  the  mental  characteristics  of  a  city  popula- 
ttoa ;  the  latter  she  derived  from  the  long  struggle  through  which 
the  rights  of  the  plebeians  were  equahzed  Avith  those  of  the  patricians, 
sad  wliich  again  must  have  had  its  ultimate  origin  in  geographical 
circumstance  brining  together  different  elements  of  population. 
Cromwell  was  a  politician  and  a  religious  leader  before  he  was  a 
•oldier;  Napoleon  was  a  soldier  before  he  was  a  poUtician:  to  this 
di£ferenoe  between  the  moulds  in  which  their  characteifl  were  cast 
may  be  traced,  in  gieat  measure,  the  difference  of  their  conduct  when 
in  power,  Cromwell  devoting  himself  to  political  and  ecclesiastical 
rofonn,  while  Napoleon  used  his  supremacy  chiefly  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  lust  for  war.  There  is  something  analogous  in  the  cane 
of  imperial  nations.  Had  the  Roman,  when  he  conquered  the  world 
baen  like  the  Ottoman,  like  the  Ottoman  he  would  probably  have 
remained.  His  lust  of  blood  and  pillage  slaked,  he  would  simply  have 
proceeded  to  elako  his  other  animal  lustR  ;  he  would  have  destroyed 
or  consumed  everj-thing,  produced  nothing,  delivered  over  the  world 
to  a  plouduring  anarchy  of  rapacious  satraps,  and  when  his  sensuahty 
had  overpowered  his  ferocity,  he  would  have  fallen,  in  his  turn,  before 
some  horde  whose  ferocity  was  fresh,  and  the  roimd  of  war  and  havoc 
urould  have  commenced  again.  The  Roman  destroyed  and  consumed 
a  good  deal :  but  he  also  produced  not  a  little:  he  produced,  among 
other  things,  first  in  Italy,  theu  in  the  world  at  large,  the  peace  of 
Rome,  indispensable  to  civilization,  and  destined  to  be  the  germ  and 
precursor  of  the  peace  of  Humanity. 

In  two  rc-specta,  however,  the  geographical  circumstances  of  Rome 
i^pear  specially  to  have  prepared  her  for  the  exercise  of  univeraal 
^apire.  In  the  first  place,  her  position  was  such  as  to  bring  her  into 
■  contact  from  the  outset  with  a  great  variety  of  races.  The  cradle  of 
,  her  dominion  was  a  sort  of  ethnological  microcosm.  Latins,  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  Campaniaus.  with  all  the  mountain  races  and  tho  Ganls,  make 
up  A  school  of  the  most  diversified  experience,  which  could  not  fail  to 
the  minds  of  the  future  mastere  of  tho  world.  How  different 
either  iaolatecU^;^ 
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the  Egyptianfi,  or  comes  iuto  contact  perhaps  ia  the  way  of  continual 
border  hostihty  with  a  single  race  I  What  the  exact  relations  of  Rome 
were  with  Etiiiria  in  the  earhest  times  we  do  not  know,  but  evidently 
they  were  close;  while  between  the  Roman  and  the  Etruscan  character 
the  difference  appears  to  have  been  as  wide  as  possible.  The  Roman 
was  pre-eminently  practical  and  business-like,  sober-minded,  moral, 
unmystical,  unsacerdotal,  much  concerned  with  present  duties  uid 
interests,  very  little  concerned  about  a  future  state  of  existence, 
peculiarly  averae  from  human  sacrifices  and  from  all  wild  and  dark 
superstitions.  The  Etruscan,  as  he  has  portrayed  himself  to  us  in  his 
tombs,  seems  to  have  been,  in  his  later  development  at  lec^t,  a 
mixture  of  Sybaritism  with  a  gloomy  and  almost  Mexican  religion, 
which  brooded  over  the  terrors  of  the  next  world,  and  sought  in  the 
constant  practice  of  human  sacrifice  a  reUef  from  its  superstitiouB 
fear.  If  the  Roman  could  tolerate  the  Etruscans,  be  merciful  to  them, 
and  manage  them  well,  he  was  qualified  to  deal  in  a  statesmanlike 
way  with  the  pecuUarities  of  almost  any  race,  except  those  whose 
fierce  nationahty  repelled  all  management  whatever.  In  borrowing 
from  the  Etruscans  some  of  their  theological  lore  and  their  system  of 
divination,  small  as  the  value  of  the  things  borrowed  was,  the  Roman, 
perhaps,  gave  an  earnest  of  the  receptiveness  which  led  him  after- 
wards, in  his  hour  of  conquest,  to  bow  to  the  intellectual  ascendency 
of  the  conquered  Greek,  and  to  become  a  propagator  of  Greek  culture, 
though  partly  in  a  Latinized  form,  more  effectual  than  Alexander  and 
his  Orientalized  successors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  geographical  circumstances  of  Rome,  com- 
bined with  her  character,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  foundation  of 
colonies  and  of  that  colonial  system  which  formed  a  most  important 
and  beneficent  part  of  her  empu'e.  We  have  derived  the  name  colony 
from  Rome ;  but  her  colonies  were  just  what  ours  are  not,  miUtary 
outposts  of  the  empire,  propugnacula  imperii.  Political  depletion  and 
provision  for  needy  citizens  were  collateral,  but  it  would  seem,  in  early 
times  at  least,  secondary  objects.  Such  outposts  were  the  means  sug- 
gested by  Nature,  first  of  securing  those  parts  of  the  plain  which  were 
beyond  the  sheltering  range  of  the  city  itself,  secondly  of  guarding 
the  outlets  of  the  hills  against  the  hill  tribes,  and  eventually  of  holding 
down  the  tribes  in  the  hills  themselves.  The  custody  of  the  passes  is 
especially  marked  as  an  object  by  the  position  of  many  of  the  early 
colonies.  When  the  Roman  dominion  extended  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  same  system  was  pursued,  in  order  to  guard  against  incursionfi 
from  the  Alps.  A  conqueiing  despot  woidd  have  planted  mere  gar- 
risons luider  miUtary  governors,  which  would  not  have  been  centres  of 
civilization,  but  probably  of  the  reverae.  The  Roman  colonies,  bearing 
onwards  with  them  the  civil  as  well  as  the  miUtary  life  of  the  Republic, 
were,  with  the  general  system  of  provincial  municipaUties  of  which 
they  constituted  the  core,  to  no  small  extent  centres  of  civilizatio% 
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luugh  doubtleee  they  were  also  to  some  extent  instrumente  of  oppi'CB- 
OB.  "  Where  the  Roman  conquered  he  dwelt,"  and  tho  dwelling  of 
be  Roman  was,  on  the  whole,  the  abode  of  a  civilizing  influence, 
tepresentation  of  dependencies  in  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the 
iperial  coantry  was  imknown,  and  woiild  have  been  impracticable. 
Kanqut^t  had  not  so  far  put  off  its  iron  nature.  In  gi\-ing  her 
lependeacioB  municipal  institutions  and  municipal  life,  Rome  did  the 
pxt  beet  thing  to  giving  them  representation.  A  Roman  pravinee 
ith  its  municipal  life  was  far  above  a  satrapy,  though  far  below  a 
ition. 

Then  how  came  Rome  to  be  the  foundress  and  the  great  source  of 
.w?  This,  an  we  said  before,  calls  for  a  separate  explanation.  An 
xplanation  I  do  not  protend  to  give,  but  merely  a  hint  wliicb  may 
rve  notice  in  looldng  fur  the  explanation.  In  primitive  society,  in 
lace  of  law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  we  find  only  trilial 
OBtoiD,  fonned  mainly  by  the  special  exigencies  of  tribal  self-pres<?r\-a- 
\n,  and  confined  to  the  particular  tribe.  "When  Saxon  and  Dane 
Ittle  down  in  England  side  by  mde  under  the  treaty  made  between 
J&ed  and  Gutbnrm,  each  race  retains  the  tribal  custom  which  serves 
as  n  criminal  law.  A  special  effort  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to 
ae  above  this  custom  to  that  conception  of  general  right  or  expe- 
lency  which  is  the  germ  of  law  as  a  science.  The  Greek,  sceptical  and 
leoulatlve  as  he  was,  appears  never  to  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  notion 
lat  there  was  something  sacred  in  ancestral  custom,  and  that  to  alter 
by  legislation  was  a  sort  of  impiety.  We  in  England  still  fancy 
ist  there  is  something  in  the  breast  of  the  judge,  and  that  something 
a  lingering  shadow  of  the  tribal  custom,  the  source  of  the  common 
,w.  Now  what  conditions  would  be  most  favourable  to  this  critical 
fibrt,  so  fraught  with  momentous  coneequeiices  to  humanity  t  Ap- 
larently  a  union  of  elements  belonging  to  difierent  tribes  such  as  would 
impel  them,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  regulation  of  daily 
iteroourse,  to  adopt  some  common  measure  of  right.  It  must  be  a 
oion,  not  a  conquest,  of  one  tribe  by  another,  otherwise  the  conquer- 
ig  tribe  would  of  course  keep  its  own  customs,  as  the  Spartans  did 
mong  the  conquered  people  of  Laconia.  Now  it  appears  likely  that 
lOBe  conditions  were  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  primteval  settlements  on 
le  hilla  of  Rome.  The  hills  are  either  escarped  by  nature  or  capable 
F  eac^  escarpment,  and  seem  originally  to  have  been  little  separate 
irtresses,  by  the  union  of  which  the  city  was  ultimately  formed.  That 
»eP6  were  tribal  differences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
ills  is  a  belief  to  which  all  traditions  and  all  the  evidence  of  institn- 
iooB  point,  whether  we  suppose  the  difference  to  have  been  great  or 
lOt,  and  whatever  special  theory  we  may  fonn  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
toman  people.  If  the  germ  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  custom, 
brought  into  existence  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  fostered  and 
spauded  by  the   legislative  exigencies  of  tho  poHtica!  and  social 
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concordat  between  the  two  orders,  and  also  by  those  arising  ont  of  the 
adjustment  of  relations  with  other  races  in  the  course  of  conquest  and 
colonization. 

Roman  law  had  also,  in  common  with  Roman  moraUty,  the  advan- 
tage of  being  comparatively  free  from  the  perverting  influence  of 
tribal  superstition/  Roman  moraUty  was  in  the  main  a  rational  role 
of  duty,  the  shortcomings  and  aberrations  of  which  arose  not  from 
superstition,  but  from  narrowness  of  perception,  peculiarity  of  sphere, 
and  the  bias  of  national  circumstance.  The  auguries,  which  were  so 
often  used  for  the  purposes  of  poUtical  obstruction  or  intrigue,  &11 
under  the  head  rather  of  trickery  than  of  superstition. 

Roman  law  in  the  same  manner  was  a  rule  of  expediency,  rightly  or 
wrongly  conceived,  with  comparatively  little  tincture  of  religion.  In 
this  again  we  probably  see  the  effect  of  a  fusion  of  tribes  upon  the 
tribal  superstitions.  "  Rome,"  it  has  been  said,  "  had  no  mythology." 
This  is  scarcely  an  overstatement ;  and  we  do  not  accoimt  for  the 
fact  by  saying  that  the  Romans  were  imimaginative,  because  it  is  not 
the  creative  imagination  that  produces  a  mythology,  but  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  objects  and  forces  of  nature  on  the  minds  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  tribe. 

A  more  tenable  explanation,  at  all  events,  is  that  just  suggested^ 
the  disintegration  of  mythologies  by  the  mixture  of  tribes.  A  part 
of  the  Roman  religion — ^the  worship  of  such  abstractions  as  Fides, 
Fortuna,  Salus,  Concordia,  Bellona,  Terminus — even  looks  like  a 
product  of  the  intellect  posterior  to  the  decay  of  the  mythologies, 
which  we  may  be  pretty  sure  were  physical.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  formaUties  which  were  left — hollow  ceremonial,  auguries,  and 
priesthoods  which  were  given  without  scruple,  like  secular  offices,  to 
the  most  profligate  men  of  the  world — ^were  worse  than  worthless  in  a 
reUgious  point  of  view.  But  historians  who  dwell  on  this  fail  to  see 
that  the  real  essence  of  religion,  a  belief  in  the  power  of  duty  and  of 
righteousness,  that  belief  which  afterwards  took  the  more  definite 
form  of  Roman  Stoicism,  had  been  detached  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
mythologies,  and  exerted  its  force,  such  as  that  force  was,  indepen- 
dently of  the  ceremonial,  the  sacred  chickens,  and  the  dissipated  hi^ 
priests.  In  this  sense  the  tribute  paid  by  Polybius  to  the  religious 
character  of  the  Romans  is  deserved ;  they  had  a  higher  sense  of 
religious  obUgation  than  the  Greeks ;  they  were  more  likely  than  the 
Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  or  any  of  their  other  rivals,  to  swear  and  dis- 
appoint not,  though  it  were  to  their  own  hindrance ;  and  this  they 
owed,  as  we  conceive,  not  to  an  effort  of  speculative  intellect,  which 
in  an  early  stage  of  society  would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  to  some 
happy  conjunction  of  circumstances  such  as  would  be  presented  by  a 

*  From  religious  perversion  Roman  law  was  eminently  free  :  bat  it  could  not  be  fne 
from  perverting  influences  of  a  social  kind ;  so  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  for  instanoe^ 
in  borrowing  law  on  any  subject  concerning  the  relations  between  the  sezee  from,  the 
corrupt  society  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
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break-up  of  tribal  mythologies,  combined  with  influences  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  strong  habits  of  poUtical  and  social  duty.  Re- 
ligious art  was  sacrificed;  that  was  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the 
Greek ;  but  superior  morality  was  on  the  whole  the  heritage  of  the 
Boman,  and  if  he  produced  no  good  tragedy  himself,  he  furnished 
characters  for  Shakespeare  and  Corneille. 

Whatever  set  the  Romans  free,  or  comparatively  free,  from  the 

tyranny  of  tribal  religion,  may  be  considered  as  having  in  the  same 

measure  been  the  source  of  the  tolerance  which  was  so  indispensable 

a  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  dominion  over  a  polytheistic  world. 

They  waged  no  war  on  "  the  gods  of  the  nations,"  or  on  the  wor- 

ahippers  of  those  gods  as  such.     They  did  not  set  up  golden  images 

after  the  fashion  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     In  early  times  they  seem  to 

b&ve  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered,  and  to  have  transported 

ihem  to  their  own  city.   In  later  times  they  respected  all  the  reUgions 

except  Judaism  and  Druidism,  which  assimied  the  form  of  national 

resistance  to  the  empire,  and  worships  which  they  deemed  immoral  or 

anti-social,  and  which  had  intruded  themselves  into  Rome. 

Another  grand  step  in  the  development  of  law  is  the  severance 
of  the  judicial  power  from  the  legislative  and  the  executive,  which 
permits  the  rise  of  jurists,  and  of  a  regular  legal  profession.  This  is  a 
dow  process.  In  the  stationary  East,  as  a  rule,  the  king  has  remained 
the  supreme  judge.  At  Athens,  the  sovereign  people  delegated  its 
judicial  powers  to  a  large  committee,  but  it  got  no  further ;  and  the 
judicial  committee  was  hardly  more  free  from  political  passion,  or  more 
competent  to  decide  points  of  law,  than  the  assembly  itself.  In  Eng- 
land the  House  of  Lords  still,  formally  at  least,  retains  judicial  functions. 
Acts  of  attainder  were  a  yet  more  primitive  as  well  as  more  objection- 
able relic  of  the  times  in  which  the  sovereign  power,  whether  king, 
assembly,  or  the  two  combined,  was  ruler,  legislator,  and  judge  all 
ia  one.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  trace  the  process  by  which  this 
momentous  separation  of  powers  and  functions  was  to  a  remarkable 
extent  accomplished  in  ancient  Rome.  But  we  are  pretty  safe  in 
SG^ying  that  the  prceior  peregrinits  was  an  important  figure  in  it,  and 
tl^t  it  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  exigencies  of  a  juris- 
^ction  between  those  who  as  citizens  came  under  the  sovereign 
assembly  and  the  aliens  or  semi-aliens  who  did  not. 

Whether  the  partial  explanations  of  the  mystery  of  Roman  great- 
J^ees  which  we  have  here  suggested  approve  themselves  to  the  reader's 
judgment  or  not,  it  may  at  least  be  said  for  them  that  they  are  verw 
^uscBy  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  story  of  the  foster-wolf,  or  any- 
*^Uiig  derived  from* it,  any  more  than  with  the  story  of  the  fateful 
apparitions  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

With  regard  to  the  public  momlity  of  the  Romans,  and  to  their 
conduct  and  influence  as  masters  of  the  world,  the  language  of  his- 
toiiaoB  seems  to  us  to  leave  something  to  be  desired.     Mommsen's 
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.>6i'rrs  connected  with  international 
.  ir:>>^.  is  affected  by  his  Pnunanian; 
>;-rtuau  mind  from  the  epecnlatiTe 
;  -.>v»n  more  than  praotioal  state;  it 
.  i.^  with  Aostria  and  Fnuioe,  bat  vitt 
1  of  natural  selection  are  again  to 
■  .iipoeed  by  religion,  and  the  heavtett 
jiir.    In  the  work  of  Ihne  we  see  a 
jnil  at  the  Bame  time  an  occaoonal 
'tabitity  in  the  prinoiple  of  jadgment. 
fMsitive  but  relative.     It  was  the  age 
'  n-ith  the  Romans  but  with  all  natiou; 
independent  development  of  Ch«eka, 
i:biii>.  and  al!  the  other  nationalitieB,  might 
thing  for  humanity.     But  this  waa  ont  of 
of  the  world's  existence  contact  waa  war, 
iquest  or  destruction,  the  first  of  whid 
to  the  second.     What  empire  then  can 
bave  done  less  hium  or  more  good  than  tiie 
^'     -  ,■:  slu'wcd  it'i  liiipcriorityin  speculative  politics 
^^^«iitB  of  speculation,  but  as  a  practical  pohticiaii. 
^^  Mli:<ioDtrolled  or  strong,  and  he  would  never  hsT» 
"^TpMJirmefl  of  his  empire  local  self-government  and, 
"  ^^^tB,  the  race,  though  it  included  wonderful  varietie* 
^  a  i*(^  intensely  tribal,  and  treated  persistently  alL 
"*•        'MT^rians.    It  would  have  deprived  mankind  of  Roman. 
"~'*  -jj^^  90  well  as  of  that  %'aRt   oxtensiun  of  the   Romaa. 
•  j  L-i.»vered  the  world  with  public  works  beneficent  in. 

•"** _  jnJeoWy^"  ^^  examples;  whereas  the  Roman  had  th» 
-— '^  -  ^,J  to  do  homage  to  Greek  intellect,  and,  notwithetand— 
---'*'*^^-,jnftl  MummiuB,  preser\'ed  all  that  waq  of  the  highest^ 
-  ■*  -j^k  I'ivilization,  better  perhaps  than  it  wonld  have  been 
"■"*  •  "i*  the  tyrants  and  condottieri  of  the  Greek  decadence.  As 
--'^  j^'  (jnpire,  whether  in  the  hands  of  SjTians  or  Caiihaginians, 
-'  '^^  [y^  Semitic  craft,  their  Moloch-worships  and  their  cruci- 
-•^  j^  very  thought  fills  tie  with  horror.  It  wonld  have  been  a 
■•^^t,  tvranny  of  the  strong  box,  into  which  all  the  products  of 
"^^j,  would  have  gone.  Parcere  subjectis  was  the  rule  of  Rome 
•'"^Tj^  thiella^  auperhos ;  and  while  all  confji-.est  is  an  evil,  the 
*"    .^  ^f/i  the  moat  clement  and  the  least  destructive  of  conquerors. 


^I****** 


of  him  on  the  whole,  though  he  sometimes  was  guilty  of 

primaeval  cruelty.     He  was  the  great  Author  of  the  laws  of 

<%  oi  the  laws  of  peace.     That  he  not  seldom,  when  hia 

Ma  concerned,  put  the  mere  letter  of  the  social  law  in 

),  and  that  we  are  justly  revolted  on  these  occasions  by 

1  ohaervance  of  forms,  is  very  true  :  nevertheleas  their 
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general  action  and  the  language  of  their  national  critics  in  these  cases 
prove  the  existence  of  at  least  a  rudimentary  conscience.  No  com- 
punction for  breach  of  international  law  or  justice  we  may  be  sure 
^ver  visited  the  heart  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  Cicero's  letter  of  advice  to  his 
"brother  on  the  government  of  a  province  may  seem  a  tissue  of  truisms 
now,  though  Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  would  hardly  have 
found  it  so,  but  it  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  civilization.  That 
the  Boman  BepubUc  should  die,  and  that  a  colossal  and  heterogeneous 
empire  should  fall  under  the  rule  of  a  military  despot,  was  perhaps 
«  fatal  necessity ;  but  the  despotism  long  continued  to  be  tempered, 
elevated,  and  rendered  more  beneficent  by  the  lingering  spirit  of  the 
Republic :  the  liberalism  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  was  distinctly 
republican ;  nor  did  Sultanism  finally  establish  itself  before  Diocletian. 
Perhaps  we  may  number  among  the  proofs  oT  the  Roman's  superiority 
the  capacity,  shown  so  far  as  we  know  first  by  him,  of  being  touched 
by  the  ruin  of  a  rivaL  We  may  be  sure  that  no  Assyrian  conqueror 
even  affected  to  weep  over  the  fall  of  a  hostile  city,  however  magnifi- 
cent and  historic.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  physical 
influences  have  seldom  done  better  for  humanity  than  they  did  in 
ahaping  the  imperial  character  and  destinies  of  Rome. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


Eternal  Hope:  Five  Sei-motu  Prtaehtd  in  WeUmiuttr 
Abbfjt^  November  and  Dcamber,  1877.  Bv  th«  Btr. 
Frederic  W.  Fabrab,  D J).  London  ;lif tcmtHut 
*Co. 

IX. 

I  DO  not  feel  called  on  to  review  a  book  with  which  my  own  nam& 
has,  through  the  kind  feeling  of  the  author,  been  very  cloeely 
connected,  nor  to  restate  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  in  th^ 
volume  itself  as  to  the  great  question  of  which  he  treats.  I  puipos^ 
accordingly  confining  myself  in  the  present  paper  to  s6me  of  th&" 
collateral  issues  which  are  involved  in  it,  and  shall  be  content  if,  bj^ 
such  side-lights  as  I  am  able  to  throw  on  them,  I  can  help  those  who 
are,  each  of  them,  seekers  after  truth  and  eager  to  "  vindicate  the  wa; 
of  God  to  man,"  if  not  to  a  formula  concordice, — I  do  not  profess 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  "  short  and  easy  "  Theodikcea, — ^yet 
least  to  a  tolerant  understanding. 

I.  It  will  be  felt,  I  imagine,  that  the  most  telling  argument  on  the 
side  of  the  popular  belief  that  there  is  no  room  for  an  extension  afteT 
death  of  the  Ion g-sufi'e ring  of  God,  which  we  acknowledge  as  leading 

men,  during  this  life,  to  repentance  through  the  discipline  of  suflfering, 

that  then  all  punishment,  however  equitable,  must  be  simply  retribu- 
tive and  not  reformatory^ — is  found  in  the  thought  that  in  so  doing  yon 
weaken  the  assurance  of  the  penitent  and  the  righteous  that  their  trials 
are  over  when  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.     As  Keble  has  put  it,  in 
words  which  embody  a  widely  spread  conviction, 

*'  But  with  the  sinner's  fear  their  hoj>e  departs. 
Fast  linked  as  Thy  great  Name  to  Thee,  O  Lord." 

(Christian  Tear:  Second  Sunday  inLtti)' 

As  bearing  on  this  question,  I  purpose  laj-ing  before  the  readers  of 
this  paper  some  private  letters  wliich  passed  between  myself  and  » 
Koman  Catholic  priest,  to  whom  I  was  led  to  send  the  sermon  on  tto 
"  Spirits  in  Prison,"  which  I  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  and  published  » 
1871.     It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  objection  is  stated  hjlioi 
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with  a  force  and  subtlety  to  which  my  own  style  of  thought  and  writmg 
can  make  but  distant  approaches,  and  that,  if  my  answers  carry  con- 
viction with  them  to  any  thoughtful  mind,  as  I  venture  to  hope  they 
may  do,  it  is  rather  through  their  intrinsic  force  than  through  any  skill 
in  the  advocate. 

Omitting  portions  of  the  letter  which  are  strictly  personal,  my 
friend  begins  thus : — 

I. 

'*My  dear  Sib, — You  will  ivish  me,  I  think,  to  say  how  your  sennou  has 
struck  me,  and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being  officious,  I  will  venture  to  <\o  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  deny  eternal  punishment ;  but  you  aim  at  withdraw- 
ing from  so  awful  a  doom  vast  multitudes  who  have  popularly  been  considered  to 
fall  imder  it,  and  to  substitute  for  it  in  their  case  a  purgatorial  punishment,  ex- 
tending fas  in  the  case  of  the  antediluvians)  through  long  ages ;  at  tlie  samo 
time  avoiding  the  word  '  purgatory'  on  account  of  its  associations. 

'*  There  is  nothing,  I  thmk,  in  this  view  incompatible  with  the  faith  of 
Catholics. 

*•'  What  we  cannot  accept  (any  more  than  the  mass  of  Protestants  and  of 
divines  of  the  Ancient  Church)  is  one  of  your  incidental  statements,  that  man's 
prol)ation  for  his  eternal  destiny,  as  well  as  his  purification,  continues  after 
this  Kfe. 

*'  Nor  does  this  doctrine  seem  necessary  for  your  main  point ;  for  Catliolic.'H 

are  able  to  hold  purgatory  without  accei)t^ng  it,  merely  by  holding  that  there 

ar©  innumerable  degrees  of  grace  and  sanctity  among  the  saved,  and  that  those 

wlio  go  to  purgatory,  however  many,  die  one  and  all  with  the  presence  of 

fcd's  grace  and  the  earnest  of  eternal  life,  however  invisible  to  man,  already 

in  their  hearts, — an  assumption  not  gi*eater  than  yours,  for  it  is  ouite  as  great 

au  assumption  to  believe,  as  you  do,  in  the  future  happiness  of  tnose  who  die 

Wid  make  no  sign,  as  to  believe,  as  I  may  do,  in  the  present  yhiVA  and  repentance 

of  those  who  die  and  make  no  sign. 

^  And  further  still,  I  almost  think  that  you  yourself  hold  as  well  as  we  this 
cMmectiou  of  grace  with  glory  ;  for  you  say  the  '  Spirits  in  Prison  *  '  had  not 
hardened  themselves  in  the  one  irremediable  antagonism  to  good  which  haH  never 
forgiveness'  (p.  20) ;  'had  not  hardened  themselves  against  His  righteousness 
and  love,  and  therefore  were  not  shut  out  utterly  from  hope'  (p.  7). 
*•  Excuse  the  freedom  of  these  remarks,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
^ July  26, 1871."  «♦♦♦*♦»» 

I  have  not  kept  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  my  answer  to  this  letter,  but 
I  dwelt  in  it,  as  I  have  done  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Farrar,  on  the  fact 
™t  for  a  large  number  of  human  souls,  whom  the  great  mass  of 
^^^ristians  recognize  as  heirs  of  immortality,  there  has  been  absolutely 
^0  possibiUty  of  any  action  that  could  test  or  develop  character  : — 

'^Agyet  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  where  there  has  been  no  ade(|uate 
P^^tion,  or  none  at  all,  there  must  be  some  extension  of  the  possil)ility  of 
^^elopment  or  change  beyond  the  limits  of  this  present  life.  Take  the  case 
of  Qobaptized  children.  Shall  we  close  the  gates  of  Paradise  against  them, 
^  Satisfy  ourselves  with  the  levissima  dammuio  which  gained  for  Augustinr 
"^  fepate  of  the  durus  pater  infantmn  '?  And  if  we  are  forced  in  such  a  case 
J^JBidniit  the  law  of  progress,  is  it  not  legitimate  to  infer  that  it  extends 
*^^yoQd  them  to  those  whose  state  is  more  or  less  analogous  i '' 

z  2 
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II. 

"Aug.  1,  1871. 

*'  My  dear  Sir, — Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  answer  to  my  letter.  My 
apology  for  writing  to  you  again  lies  in  the  importance  of  the  question  which 
is  opened  in  your  sei-mon. 

"  Let  me  ask,  then,  will  it  bo  possible  to  extend  the  period  of  probation  of 
any  man  beyond  this  life  without  extending  it  to  all  1  and  is  not  this  a  cruel 
prospect  for  all  of  those  who  are  trying  to  live  a  good  life  with  the  hope  of 
having  done  with  sin  and  spiritual  peril  once  for  all,  as  the  gain  of  dying? 
Also,  is  it  not  a  suggestion  cruel  to  all  of  us,  who  lose  dear  and  virtuous  friends, 
if  we  cannot  rest  in  the  security  that  they  are  beyond  harm  and  reverse? 

'"  And  next,  the  barrier  being  once  broken  down  between  our  present  state 
and  our  future,  are  we  not  at  once  forced  on  to  the  further  concluuon,  to 
which  the  present  day  so  much  inclines  already,  that  our  future  state  is  only  a 
continuation  (that  is,  so  long  as  the  soul  endures)  of  the  same  sort  of  world  u 
that  in  which  we  are  now,  to  the  disavowal  of  that  series  of  catastrophes 
(resurrection,  general  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell)  which  in  physical  matters  Ib 
so  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physical  philosophers  of 
the  day,  who  refer  everything  to  the  action  of  gradually  operating  laws  ?   Bot 
if  supernatural  agency  has  no  place  in  the  future  world,  who  will  believe  thai 
it  exists,  or  has  existed,  in  this  ?     And  so  Christianity  ceases  to  be  a  direct 
Divine  revelation. 

**  1  know  you  will  pardon  my  pertinacity  for  the  motive  which  causes  it 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

u  •  •  •  t  t " 

in. 

«  Aug.  5, 1871. 

"  My  dear  *  *  *  *  *, — ^You  urge  as  against  the  hypothesis  that  there 
may  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  a  trial  time  of  some  kind  for  those  who 
have  had  no  adequate  probation,  or  none  at  all  here,  that  if  there  is  a  probatioo 
for  anv,  it  must  extend  to  all,  and  that  this  is  'cruel'  to  those  who  have 
rejoiced  for  others,  and  who  find  hoj)e  for  themselves,  in  the  thought  thit 
death  frees  them  from  all  the  conflict  and  the  danger  which  they  have  had  to 
encx)unter  during  life.  The  logical  force  of  this  objection  is,  I  apprehend  this, 
that  it  is  improbable,  whatever  seeming  evidence,  or  counter-probabilities 
there  may  be  on  the  other  side,  that  a  theory  involving  such  •  cruelty'  as  its 
consequence  can  be  a  true  one. 

*'  I  will  l)e  lx)ld  to  ask  (1)  whether,  on  the  assumption  that  this  consequence 
were  involved  in  the  view  wliich  I  have  maintaine<i,  the  balance  of  '  cruelty' 
would  be  altogether  on  its  side.  If  it  were  given  to  one  of  the  blessed  to 
elect  between  having  the  possession  of  eternal  life  in  fee,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
accepting  it,  on  the  other,  as  the  saints  of  God  accept  Ilis  favour  now,  with 
the  feeling  that  nothing  but  their  own  sin  can  separate  them  from  it,  but  that 
they  need  to  watch  and  pray  lest  sin  should  separate  them,  with  the  condition 
attached  to  the  latter  alternative,  that  those  who  have  failed  to  attain  holiness 
here  should  not  be  shut  out  from  hope,  and  to  the  former,  that  the  door 
should  be  closed  on  them  for  ever,  which  choice  would  l>e  most  in  the  smrit  of 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  3),  most  after  the  mind  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  13)?  WooM 
not  the  decision  '  Let  me  be  safe,  safe  for  ever,  and  let  them  perish,*  seem  tons 
as  a  concentrated  egoism  raised  to  its  highest  power?  Would  not  the  word, 
'  cniel,*  rise  to  our  lips  as  applicable  to  the  temper  that  could  make  such  a 
choice  ?  And  if  this  be  so, — if  the  natural  instincts  which  fill  us  with  a  glow  of 
admiration  as  we  hear  of  some  heroic  self-sacrifice  wrought  by  one  who  loves 
his  ncMghlvonr  Ix^tter  than  himself,  echo  that  judgment, — then  may  we  not  ^ 
whether  the  charge  of  '  cruelty '  can  legitimately  lie  against  a  theory  because 
it  involves  as  a  possible  consequence  that  what  we  admire,  rather  than  what  we 
loathe,  is  the  law  of  God's  dealings  with  the  spirits  of  the  righteous? 

^'  2.  But  I  question  whether  the  inference  is  a  necessary  one.    It  assoinei 
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tliat  there  cvi  be  uo  probation  but  imder  conditions  identical  with  those  under 
which  we  now  livu,  the  preoence  o!  temptations  from  without  and  from  within 
to  which  all  men  are  erjuallv  exposed.  But  that  aasumptioD  is  surely  arbitrary. 
Id  the  range  of  Ood's  kiu^om  tbero  may  well  be  coaditions,  other  than  those 
wMch  we  now  experience  (such,  for  example,  as  the  manner  in  which  punish- 
nnit  Is  accepted),  which  may  yet  test  whether  the  will  is  loyal,  loving', 
obedient,  or  self-centred  and  relwUious.  And  if  we  were  to  reason  from  the 
analogy  of  onrowo  experience,  and  the  law  of  tendendes  which  is  already  partially 
deroloped,  would  it  not  seem  natural  to  infer  that,  as  we  see  here,  in  the  cfit 
■9  distinct  from  the  ivtpyiia,  an  ever-increasing  fixity  of  character,  so  that 
with  mimy  a  falling-away  from  grace  is  a  tnortd  impossibility,  so,  when  death 
lirin^  them  nearer  to  the  presence  of  God,  that  fixity  may  become  absolutely 
irreversible,  with  no  more  fear  of  change  than  is  felt  by  the  spirits  around  the 
"irone  T  And  if,  after  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  habit  reproduces  itself  in  the 
i^gy-  niAy  we  not.  must  we  not,  think  of  that  character,  which  has  beeh 
rmed  on  earth  by  labours  of  love  as  well  as  by  prayer  and  praise,  as  neither 
■leeping  nor  otiose  while  it  waits  for  the  Resurrection,  but  finding  there 
also,  in  tiiat  other  world,  some  scope  for  a  like  action  ! 

"  3.  But  the  argument  from  continuity,  yon  urge  further,  tends  to  subvert  the 

Christian's  faith  in  events  which  are  not  continuous,  but  catastrophic,  in  their 

!haracl«r,  such  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Last  Judgment.     The  answer, 

lowever,  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  (1)  that  our  faith  in  those  events,  as  such, 

Tests  on  groiuida  altogether  distinct  from  any  argument  drawn  from  analogy 

Cr  (-xperience,  and  that,  if  the  grounds  warrant  our  belief  in  them,  the  faith 

renuiins  unshaken,  whatever  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  analogy  as  to  the 

intermediate  state  of  souls  ;  and  (2)  that  the  theory  which  I  am  now  defending 

giv4^  a  signilicance  to  the  Final  Judgment  of  wliich  the  jKipular  belief,  in 

rvat  measure,  deprives  it.     Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  for  the  most  part, 

link  of  that  judgment  as  passed,  irrevocably  passed,  at  the  moment  of  death. 

he  soul  knows  its  eternal  doom  then,  passes  to  heaven  or  hell  or  purgatory, 

IM  uo  real  scrutiny  to  exnect  when  the  Judge  shall  sit  upon  the  Throne ; 

whQe,  on  this  view,  the  rignf  eons  award  will  then  be  bestowed  on  each  accord- 

iiiK  (o  the  tenor  of  hia  life  during  the  w/ioU  period  of  his  existence,  and  not 

only  during  the  short  years  or  months  or  days  of  bin  earthly  Iwing.  This  gives,  I 

vmtnre  to  think,  not  a  less,  but  a  more,  worthy  conception  of  that  to  which 

ik  forward  as  the  great  completion  of  Ood's  dealings  with  our  race. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"E.  H.  Plumptre." 

IT. 

"Aug.  9,  1871. 
,   "  Mr  BEAR  SiK, — I  feel  the  force  of  your  answer  to  my  objections,  viewing 
^Otb  the  objections  and  the  answer  in  a  strictly  logical  view,  though  in  one 
Bsapert  I  have  misled  you  by  omitting  to  stat«.  as  I  had  fully  intended,  what 
I  DicBUt  by  their  logical  issue. 

"  I  meant  to  have  stated  it  before  concluding,  and  then  forgot  to  do  so,  my 
btter  having  rim  to  a  greater  length  iban  I  wished;  and  now,  if  I  state  it,  or 
■*  irwiso  attempt  to  clear  my  meaning,  1  am  sure  yon  will  not  think  I  do  so 
a  controversial  spirit, 

'  Let  me  observe  then,  that  your  argument  in  behalf  of  what  I  ventured  to 

the  '  cruelty '  of  teaching  that  the  probation  (to  stand  or  fall)  of  good 

len  does  not  end  with  this  bfe,  may  avail,  in  my  opinion,  with  men  of  subtle 

iteDr^bi  or  of  lieroic  uatnres  (such  as  St.  Paul,  whom  you  instance),  but  will 

ut  nerve  for  the  run  of  men,  or  support  them  In  their  etniggle  here  with  evil. 

it'a  the  good  of  my  striving  so  hard  to  keep  from  sin  and  temptation,  if  I 

not  safe  when  1  die,  and  my  neighbour  who  gives  himself  to  the  world,  the 

'i,  and  the  devil,  and  so  dies,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  after  this  life  get  lo 

itU  u£  it  I     Is  it  not  best  to  go  my  own  way  here  and  chance  the 

^    *'  '  )ral  take  brood  practical  views,  and  are  movfd^^H 
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imagiiiation  rather  than  by  speculation.  Ar^ments  after  Butler's  manner  of 
what  is  unrevealed  but  possible,  used  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  great  balk 
which  the  doctrine  in  question  would  be  to  them,  will  not  meet  their  needs.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  bear  the  view,  as  at  present,  of  virtue  suffering,  evil 
triumphant.  Would  it  not  be  a  second  trial,  quite  as  great,  nay,  greater  because 
unexpected,  to  have  to  believe  that,  this  weary  life  passed,  the  end  does  not 
(*ome  after  all  ?  Such  a  teaching  I  have  called  cruel,  unsettling  as  it  is  both  to 
faith  and  to  hope.  Of  course  I  cannot  prove  all  this,  but  I  submit  it  to  your 
judgment. 

"  I  grant,  indeed,  that  if  your  view  be  revealed  truth,  then  my  argument  about 
cruelty  and  unsettlement  goes  for  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  very  point  to  which 
I  omitted  to  proceed  in  my  letter  to  you.     I  meant  the  logical  drift  of  what  I 
urged  to  l)e  this  :  is  this  novel  doctrine  new,  or  is  it  apostolic  ?    There  are  many 
truths  which  may  be  startling  and  even  dangerous  in  places  where  they  have 
been  long  forgotten ;  but.  if  apostolic,  wo  must  return  to  them,  and  preach 
them  at  whatever  cost.     Is  this  one  of  them  ?    Must  it  he  preached?     Certainly 
it  has  a  heavy  onvs  prohandi  on  it,  both  as  '  cruel  *  and  as  novel,  and  requires 
good  evidence  hi  onler  to  be  allowed.     I  had  intended  to  have  said  with  what 
interest  I  looked  out  for  the  testimonies  of  approved  early  writers  in  its  behalf, 
which  I  understood  you  to  ])romise  in  your  advertisement,  an  interest  founded 
on  doubts  whether  you  can  fulfil  your  intention.    Of  course  I  was  aware  th«t 
several  of  the  Fathers  are  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  all  thuigs ;  but  such  t 
restoration  does  not  imply  probation  to  stand  or  fall  continuing  beyond  this  life, 
and  this  is  the  point  which  I  doubt  of  your  finding  in  the  Fathers.     I  trust  I 
have  said  nothing  out  of  character  with  the  sincere  respect  and  goodwill  with 
which  I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

u  •    *    •   «   •  >* 

I  left  my  courteous  antagonist  in  possession  of  the  last  word,  and 
contented  myself  with  thanking  him  for  his  letter.  Nor  do  I  wish  now 
to  enlarge  on  that  special  point  of  the  "  ciiielty  "  which  it  is  alleged 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  extension,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
probation  or  discipline,  which  in  this  life  has  been  inadequate,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  grave.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  worthy  of  note  (1) 
how  wide  a  hope,  extending  to  those  who  "  die  and  make  no  sign," 
as  well  as  to  the  unbaptized  and  the  heathen,  the  Catholic  Priest 
holds  to  be  compatible  ^y\\\\  Catholic  theology;  and  (2)  that  he 
admits,  what  some  divines  of  his  Chin-ch  have  denied,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  restoration  of  all  things  was  held  not  by  Origen  only,  but  by 
-'  several  of  the  Fathers."  It  is,  I  submit,  obvious  that  although  thifl 
theory  of  a  restitution  of  all  things  is  not  identical  with  that  which 
I  have  maintained,  it  is,  at  least,  as  compatible  with  the  idea  of 
probation  after  death  as  it  is  with  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
present  life  is  a  time  of  trial  and  probation.  Not  the  most  fervent 
advocate  of  Universalism  dreams  of  an  absolute  equality  of  blessed- 
ness. He  is  content  to  hope  for  a  victory  over  sin,  for  the  acceptance 
by  each  created  spirit  of  the  will  of  the  Father  as  absolutely 
righteous,  for  the  cessation,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of  thesuflTeringsrf 
body  and  of  mind  which  sin  has  caused.  But  if  so,  then  the  thought 
of  an  universal  restoration  is  compatible  vdih  the  belief  in  infinite 
grades   of  capncity  for  knowing   God,   yet   more   so    with  infinite 
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DriaticiiB  in  the  effect  produced  on  each  separate  conaciouqnesa  by 
le  memory  of  its  own  past ;  and  thus,  as  this  life  is  a  probation  for  the 
est  stage  of  our  being,  that  in  its  turn  may  be  a  trial-time  also,  and 
le  "  lorwest  place "  will  differ  from  tlie  highest,  as  the  result  of  the 
ital  agn^egatu  of  the  past;  and  so,  strange  as  the  paradox  may  aavm. 
je  belief  in  an  universal  restoration  ia  compatible  witli  a  belief  hIho 
I  the  eternity  of  punishment. 

II.  I  would  fain,  had  the  limits  of  my  space  allowed  me.  have 
innusBed  the  theory  which  has  been  called  by  some  the  gospel  of 
.uuihilatioii,  but  which  its  author  prefers  to  proclaim  as  the  doctrine 
f  Conditional  Immortality,  1  endorse,  with  hardly  any  reserve,  what 
)r.  Littjedale  has  siiid  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  White's  treatise  on 
ofe  in  Chrifrt,  in  which  that  theory  is  developed.     It  is  the  work  of 

trained  thinker.  It  is  elaborate,  exhaustive,  systematic — I  would 
Wntnre  to  add,  almost  too  complete  in  its  logical  coherence.  But  it, 
its  vulnerable  pouits.  It  is  ailmitted  by  Mi-.  White  and  thone 
rho  think  with  him,  that  it  has  never  formed  pai-t  of  the  accepted 
id  of  Chnstendom.  that  in  this  respect  it  falls  short  of  the  authority 
'Licb  may  be  claimed,  not  only  for  popular  eschatology,  but  for  the 

tension  of  the  hope  of  a  discipline  of  purification  after  death,  or  for 
le  nltimate  restoration  of  every  member  of  the  great  human  family. 
ie  holds,  of  course,  that  he  is  reviving  a  lost  article  of  a  creed  earlier 
the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene,  of  that  which  was  held  and  taught 
Chmt  and  His  Apostles,  and  lie  rests  this  belief  on  a  lexical 
lysis,  not,  as  others  have  done,  of  tlie  adjective  "  eternal "  or 
everlasting"  as  attached  to  the  reb-ibution  that  falls  on  the 
lltimately  impenitent,  but  of  the  verba  and  substantives  which  are 
•ed  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  that  retribution  itself.  "To 
Brtroy"  "to  perish,"  "destruction,"  "perdition,"  "the  lost,"  these 
ring  to  his  mind  the  connotation,  not  of  continued  existence,  in 
Btaal  suffering,  of  body  or  of  spirit ;  or  of  the  privation  of  a  blessed- 

18  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attained,  but  of  annihilation, 

>r,  if  he  objects  to  that  word  as  invidious  and  un philosophical,  of 
cessation  of  conscious  being.  But  is  this  true,  we  may  ask, 
ttioT  of  the  verb  diruAXv^u,  or  of  the  noun  QjruA«ia  ?  When  the 
jiepherd  brought  back  the  sheep  which  was  lost  {to  nTroXioXos), 
hen  th»»  father  of  the  prodigal  said  that  he  had  been  lost  (dn-oAioX«5 
')  anil  was  found,  when  the  woman  that  searched  the  house  found 
p  piece  of  money  which  she  had  lost  (^i-  amiXtira),  when  the  Son 
\  Man  declared  that  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
Bt  (no  hraKioKoi),  is  it  possible  to  connect  the  word  with  the  iden. 
r  the  cessation   of  existence  which  Mr.   White  attaches   to   it   as 

tuninl  or  dominant  signification?  Is  not  the  root-idea  here,  and 
deed,  for  the  most  part,  elsewhere,  that  of  existence  which  does  not 

loli  it«  goal,  which  falls  short  of  the  end  which  God  or  man  had 

ligned  for   itt     And  this  thought,  as   our  translators   have    felt. 
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attaches  also  to  the  noun  for  "  destruction."  Judas  complained  of 
the  "waste"  (dTrcDXcta),  of  the  ointment  which  had  been  poured 
on  his  Master's  feet.  Peter,  in  his  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
sorcerer's  proffered  bribe,  prayed  that  **  his  money  might  go  with  him- 
to  destruction,"  might  fail  to  bring  him  any  of  the  advantages  which 
he  counted  on  obtaining  through  it.  The  fact  is  that  all  systems 
built  wholly  or  chiefly  on  the  philological  analysis  of  single  words  are,, 
through  the  inevitable  elasticity  of  human  language,  more  or  less 
precarious.  As  this  is  true  of  "  destruction  "  and  "  perdition,**  so  is  it 
true  also,  in  a  yet  greater  measure,  of  the  word  "  eternal "  (olftiwo?)* 
in  which  some  have  seen  the  pivot  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  can- 
not possibly  exclude,  as  Mr.  Maurice  was  led  to  think  (Theological 
Essays,  p.  436),  the  idea  of  duration,  and  connote  only  a  state  of  being 
transcending  that  which  is  measured  by  the  motion  of  the  heavens^ 
for  the  idea  of  duration  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  noun,  and  men 
do  not  commonly  use  adjectives  to  deny  that  which  is  implied  in  the- 
substantive  from  which  they  are  derived.f  It  cannot  necessarily  in* 
volve  the  thought  of  endless  duration,  for  it  is  used  of  things  that 
were  essentially  temporary  in  their  nature, — of  the  possession  of 
Canaan  by  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  8),  of  the  covenant  whicfc 
gave  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  house  of  David  (2  Chron.  xiii.  5). 
It  cannot  necessarily  import  a  merely  finite  duration,  for  it  is  used  also- 
of  the  unchanging  attributes  of  God  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  K  we  cannot^ 
hope  that  the  word  ^*  j^Jonian^^  will  be  naturalized  in  our  EnglislK 
speech  as  its  only  true  representative,  we  must  yet  remember  as  wi 
use  it,  that  it  carries  with  it,  as  a  word,  the  sense  of  undefined,  an 
not  of  infinite,  duration,  and  that  there  is  nothing  self-contradictoiyi 
language  like  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  when  he  expresses  the  hop^^ 
that  "  after  an  eteraal  interval "  (fiera  alwviov  n  hacmjfm)  the  discord^^ 
of  the  earth  may  be  harmonized  in  a  divine  concord.f 

In  yet  another  point,  Mr.  White's  argument  seems  to  me  to  breal^ 
down.  He  admit8§  that  the  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  man's  existenc^^ 
was  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  creed,  so  far  as  it 
not  formally  set  aside,  passed  into  the  belief  of  Christendom  and  form 
the  substratum  of  the  thought  of  the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  cried  out^r^ 
in  one  great  crisis  of  his  life,  "  I  am  a  Phaiisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee  I 
he  deliberately  identified  himself  with  them  in  this  belief  of  theirs,  an 
so  it  entered  into  the  first  elements  of  Christian  theology,  as  praye: 
for  the  dead  entered,  from  the  first,  into  the  rudiments  of  Christia: 
worship. 

*  It  may  bo  worth  while  noting  that  the  Latin  cBiemus  is  not  only  a  translatioii 
aluviosj  but  absolutely  a  cognate  form  from  the  same  root,     ^iernus  is  contracted  fro" 
cBviiemut,  and  that  is  formed  from  cevum^  and  cevum  is  identical  with  cdiov, 

t  The  language  of  patristic  theologry  in  speaking  of  the  "  Eternal  Operation  "  of 
Son  may,  I  admit,  be  urged  in  favour  of  Mr.  Maurice's  view.    That  phrase,  howerov 
not  a  Scriptural  one  and  therefore  can  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  New  TestaiiMiit 
of  the  wonl  "  eternal." 

{  De  Anima.    0pp.  ii.  p.  GS9.  §  Life  in  Christ,  p.  201. 
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T  recognize,  with  thankfalnees,  what  many  of  those  who  oppose 
Mr.  White's  teaching  as  the  Gospel  of  Annitiilation  Beem  to  ignore,  that 
he  too  admitB  agencies  leading  to  repentance  and  reformation,  extend- 
iDg  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  life,  a  gospel  preached  to  the  epirite 
in  prison,  a  work  of  conversion  and  therefore  of  probation,  as  canied  on 
in  Hades.*  But  I  do  not  see — tbotigh,  in  this  respect.  I  may  be  in  error, 
through  an  incomplete  study  of  his  book — that  he  attaches  suRjcient 
■eight  to  the  words  which  appear  in  Matt.  xxv.  46.  as  the  "  everlasting 
ptmithment"  reserved  for  the  doers  of  evil.  There  were  two  words 
which  the  Evangelist  might  have  used,  jkoAiuth  and  Ti^uipin.  Of  these 
the  first  carries  with  it,  by  the  definition  of  the  greatest,  of  Greek 
ethical  writers,  the  idea  of  a  reformatory  process.  It  is  inflicted  "for  the 
nke  of  him  who  suffers  it."t  The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  deecribes 
a  penalty  purely  vindictive  or  retribnttvc.  St.  Matthew  chose — if  we 
WUeve  that  our  Lord  spoke  Greek,  He  himself  chose — the  former 
vord  and  not  the  latter. 

We  need.  I  will  venture  to  add  in  conclusion,  in  discussing  this 
momentous  question,  compared  with  which  all  other  controversies 
-wilhin  the  Church  that  are  now  raging  round  us  sink  into  the 
category  of  the  "  infinitely  little,"  the  temper  of  calmness  and 
muderstion.  We  see  but  a  Httle  way  into  the  great  mysteiy  of 
-permitted  evil  and  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  good,  and  our  words 
should  be  wary  and  few.  We  need  to  remember  that  each  of  our 
little  systems  has  commended  itself  to  men  of  truest  faith  in  God,  and 
deepest  love,  and  holiest  lives;  that  each  has  dra^'n  souls  from  darkness 
o  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  nnto  God.  If  we  are  tempted 
o  speak  of  tJiose  who  preach  the  popular  eechatology  as  placing  a 
Icdoch  in  the  place  of  God,  the  names  of  Dante  and  St.  Francis  do 
lales  and  Archbishop  Leighton  should  rebuke  the  rash  and  ill-advised 
Utterance.  If  we  condemn  those  who  proclaim  the  wider  hope  as 
PwbvertJng  the  sanctions  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and  leading 
Bien  to  an  antinomian  indifference,  the  names  of  Origen  and  Gregory 
'  Nyssa,  of  Maurice  and  of  Erskine,  should  bid  ns  hold  our  peace,  lest 
'8  Condemn  the  rightenns  whom  God  has  not  condemned.  The  want 
'  formnlated  system  on  which  second-rate  critics  have  dwelt  as  the 
^racteristic  defect  of  Dr.  Farrar's  sermons  is  to  me  their  chief  charm. 
6  "Witness  to  a  calmness  and  sobriety  of  thought  underlying  all  hie 
.onatc  and  glo'wing  eloquence.  He  has  given  utterance  to  n 
detest  against  bimiau  exaggerations  or  distortions  of  a  divine  truth, 
"i  stich  a  protest  on  behalf  of  our  instinctive  convictions  in  the 
'gttteongness  and  love  of  God,  can,  for  the  most  part,  nuly  express 
'*'!lf  in  the  language  of  indignant  horror.  So  it  is,  indeed  with  other 
•^ths  and  other  human  inferences  from  them.  We  follow  the 
•^Wwmentsil  teaching  of  Augustine  and  the  mediteval  Church  until  we 
"Wl  ounielvc-s  lodged  in  the  conclusion  that  unhaptized  infant*  are 
•  Lifc  in  Christ,  p.  3*4.  t  Arietrttle,  Rhet.  i- 10. 
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excluded  from  salvation.     We  accept    the   truth   that   eternal    life 
depends  on  our  knowing  God  as  He  is,  until  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  dogma  that  "  all  who  do  not  keep  the  Catholic  faith,"  as  man 
has  formulated  it,  shall  "perish    everlastingly."      We    receive    the 
thoughts  of  grace,  election,  predestination,  until  they  land  us  in  the 
horribile  decretum.     We  believe  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  in  Christ, 
imtil  men  press  the  conclusion,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  may  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,  and  on  the  other  that  the  millions  of 
the  heathen  world  are  shut  out  from  hope.     We  welcome  the  thought 
of  a  purifying  discipline  after  death  till  it  finds  its  practical  outcome 
in  the  indulgences  of  Tetzel.    Against  these  conclusions  we  feel  that 
argument  is  at  once  needless  and  useless.     The  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind,  in  proportion  as  they  are  enlightened,  protest  against 
them.     The   teacher    of   a  thoologj'^    that   shuns  the  falsehoods  of 
extremes  may  well  be  content,  in  the  question  before  us,  to  take 
refuge  in  that  protest,  and  to  echo  St.  Paul's  cry — if  you  will,  St.  Paul's 
scream  of  horror.      "  God  forbid !"  MiJ  yevoL-ro  !  may  well  be  with  us.  as 
with  him,  the  end  of  controversy  I     Commending  what  we  have  been 
led  to  think  ourselves  to  the  calm  thought  of  others,  we  may  rest,  as 
the  patriarch  rested  of  old,  in  the  question,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  t "  ^    ^   Plumptke. 

X. 

IT  is  not  easy  exactly  to  define  the  place  of  oratorical  rhetoric  in  the 
discussion  of  philosophical  or  theological  questions.  One  shrinks 
somewhat  from  applications  of  it  to  questions  such  as  that  now  under 
discussion.  Pulpit  declamation  concerning  Eternal  Punishment,  and 
vehement  denunciations  of  opinions,  on  either  side  of  the  contro- 
verey,  make  one  shudder ;  inasmuch  as  the  very  subject  is  one  to  be 
approached  with  only  subdued  feeling  and  measm^ed  words.  Moreover, 
in  popular  address,  neither  can  eWdence  be  fully  adduced  nor  judicial 
facultv  maintained. 

In  all  departments  of  thought  indeed, — philosophical,  scientific,  and 
political,  as  well  as  theological, — there  are  topics,  the  determination  of 
which  depends  upon  exact  exegesiH  or  testimony,  and  fine  discrimina- 
tion of  argument  or  of  principles ;  and  one  instinctively  feels  that  such 
should  be  withheld  from  oratorical  treatment.  I  must  therefore  say 
that  I  have  recoiled  with  something  like  pain  from  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  popular  sermons.  And  this  is  the  preliminary  diffi- 
culty that  I  feel  in  dealing  with  Canon  Farrar  s  book — as  with  other 
like  publications.  The  preacher  and  the  critic  necessarily  proceed 
by  different  methods.  It  is  not  easy  to  apply  formulas  of  exact  thought 
to  strong  explosive  declamation.  Those  who  diff*er  from  me  may 
deserve  my  oratorical  denunciation,  but  the  denunciation  does  not 
prove  that  they  do.     Nor  in  this  particular  matter  can  the  impulses  of 
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lOVal  lientiment  bo  accepted  afi  of  tliemeelveB  sufficient  ciiterin  of 
trntb.  So  long  as  n  question  deiuande  tlie  prncessea  of  tliemtness-box 
nnd  the  function  of  the  ju<lge.  it  is  diftitiiltto  conceive  the  good  whioh 
rhetoric  c«n  effect.  On  all  hands  it  will  bp  admitted  that  this  question 
faafi  not  yet  advanced  into  suoli  clear  unencumbered  view,  as  that  there 
is  room  only  for  oratorical  denunciation  of  the  obstinately  blind. 

The  lUte  nf  rhetoric  in  controversy  is  to  explode  aBxiunptions.  and  to 
^ve  expression  to  moral  instincts.  So  far,  Rerraons  in  relation  to  theo- 
logy, like  popular  lectures  in  relation  to  physical  Bcience.  and  speeches 
in  relation  to  politics,  have  their  use,  and  under  certain  conditions  a 
great  use.  Both  in  social  and  iu  relif^ons  history  oratoiy  has  done 
much  to  further  the  settlement  of  thought.  It  has  assailed  traditional 
Sflsumptinns,  it  has  created  a  favourable  atmosphere,  and  favourable 
tympnthies,  in  whioh  evidential  and  argumentative  treatment  has  be- 
Wime  living  and  practical.   It  has  sometimes  been  like  the  deetniction  of 

lid  fortifications  by  explosive  power,  clearing  the  ground  for  new 
foundations.  If  the  treatment  in  the  pnipit  of  the  question  of  the 
eterotil  issues  of  sin  could  be  restiicted  to  this,  it  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable.  But  the  question  is  hardly  in  a  state  for  this  process ;  the 
first  eesential  requisite  for  its  settlement  seems  to  me  to  be  a  patient 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  e^•idonce.  Who  are  competent 
Writiiesses,  and  what  is  their  testimony  1     In  one  sense  evidence  is 

.Iways  lieing  taken  concerning  every  great  question  ;  but  there  come 

riBes — and  this  sfems  to  be  one — -when  the  case  is  specially  brought 
bto  court  fur  a  rehearing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  verifying  faculty  of  our 
»oml nature,  clearly  the  question  niuler  consideration,  viz.,— the  na,ture 
IBiddnration  of  the  punitive  consequences  of  trin  in  the  life  to  come,  can- 

lot  be  determined  by  the  subjective  consciouaness  alone :  although 
Hue  may  and  must  pass  a  verdict  upon  the  external  evidence  adduced. 
It  18  primarily  a  qnostion  of  fact,  and  not  of  mere  moral  feeling. 

Some  theories  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  future  pimish- 
mont  nf  sin  may  be  bo  iucongruous  and  gross,- — ^thoy  may  so  contradict 
tnomi  processes,  and  revolt  the  mora!  nature  .—that  we  maybe  justified 
in  sa^tniig  a  priori  they  cannot  be  true.  Such  theories  may,  therefore, 
JQRtifj  vigorous  denunciation  like  Canon  Fanar's,  Accretions  of 
feaag^nation  and  circumstance  may  gather  round  a  root-idea, — not  in 
%nonuit  and  vulgar  conception  only,  but  in  the  constructions  of  re- 
ligiocui  taitb  by  highly  intelligent  men,— which  to  the  unsophisticated 
moral  sense  may  make  it  repulsive  and  imposKible.  Such,  for  instance, 
ore  Bome  of  tJie  accretions  which  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  other 
Moorrlot«l  Churches  have  gathered  round  the  root-idea  of  sacrifice,  and 
hive  been  accepted  by  the  religious  faith  of  menso  transcendentlyable 
AM  thou*  whose  names  are  almost  representative  of  their  systems. 

does  not  follow,  because  the  accretions  are  illicit,  that  the 
It  is  at  any  rate  conceivable  that  the  entire  fitmeture 
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of  sacerdotalism  may  be  overthrown,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  remain  not  only  unimpaired  by  the  process  but  more  firmly 
established.  It  is  possible  that  the  repulsive  sequences  of  logical  Calyin- 
ismmay  betraversed,  and  the  supreme  ideaof  God'simmanencein  humaD 
life  and  salvation  be  held  fast,  as  indeed  they  are  in  many  Churches.  In 
both  instances  the  accretions  may  fitly  be  denounced  in  popular  oratory. 
In  like  manner  the  accretions  which  ignorant  literalism,  poets  and 
painters,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  priestcraft,  have  clustered  round  the 
root-idea  of  the  retiibution  of  sin  in  the  future  life,  may  be  pulver- 
ized by  a  more  spiritual  conception ;  and  yet  it  may  remain  true  that 
the  retributive  sequences  of  sin  are  irreversible,  and  even  unending. 
The  argument  which  is  to  decide  the  question  must  deal  not  so  much 
with  the  ignorant  and  popular  perversion,  nor  with  the  imaginative 
forms  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the  rhetor,  nor  with  the  metaphorical 
forms  of  Scripture  representation  even,  but  with  the  root-idea  of 
retribution,  and  with  the  exact  evidence  that  revelation,  the  moral 
sense,  philosophy,  and  experience  may  furnish. 

Thus  reduced,  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  subjective  con^ 
sciousness  of  a  man,  however  elevated  and  refined  by  pure  religious- 
feeling,  is  competent  to  demonstrate — (1)  Whether  the  sequences  oS 
sin  will  in  the  future  life  be  reversible  ?    (2)  Whether,  if  they  are  no^ 
they  are  terminable  ?     For  all  our  infonnation  concerning  the  fact-ss 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  life  hereafter,  whether  affecting  the  saveoM 
or  the  lost,  we  are    necessarily  dependent  upon   the   testimony  < — 
revelation,  whatever  the  verifying  functions  of  our  own  reason  an 
moral  faculty.     Naturally,  therefore,  our  first  inquiry  is  concerning  th^ 
testimony  of  Christ,  who  hath  ''  brought  Ufe  and  immortality  to  light- 
Distinctively  and  transcendently  He  reveals  to  us  our  highest,  an — 
indeed  all  our  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  life  hereafter.     It  '~~z 
His  special  mission  to  reveal  these  things.     Necessarily,  therefore, 
has  much  to  say  concerning  them ;  although  it  may  be  admitted  thi 
much  of  His  teaching  was  not  fully  understood  until  the  light 
His  own  death  and  resurrection  was  thrown  upon  it. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  an  obvious  moral  law,  that  the  most  terrible 
all  judgments  concerning  sin  come  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  in  infini*^ 
compassion  came  to  save  us  from  our  sm :  and  the  most  unqualified' 
and  appalling  words  concerning  the  retribution  of  sin  come  from  Him 
who  "opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  beUevers."   The  measure  o/ 
love  in  the  power  of  hate,  the  measure  of  holiness  is  antagonism  to  sin. 
It  is  not  possible  to  attempt  here  any  examination  of  our  Lord'* 
testimony   concerning  the  future  condition  of  unrepentant   sinners^ 
And  nothing  could  be  more  misleading  or  unsatisfactory  than  to  adduce 
any  portion  of  His  affirmations  without  an  exhaustive  examination  of  tie 
whole.     Our  Lord's  testimony  is  ver^-  ample,  and  it  is  very  strong.    B 
demands  minute  exegesis,  not  of  words  only,  but  of  aims  and  circum- 
stances.    What  in  each  instance  was  the  relation  of  His  assertion  to  itt 
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immediato  occasion  and  purpose  %  What  was  the  relation  of  the  phrases 
whicli  He  employed  and  of  the  ideas  which  He  propounded  to  those  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  contemporaiy  Jewish  thought  t 
How  far  did  He  conform  in  His  expressions  to  the  ignorances  or  preju- 
dices of  His  time !  These  are  questions  which  demand  a  full  critical 
examination ;  which  should  be  conducted,  in  the  first  instance,  without 
any  assumption  of  His  supernatural  knowledge  or  iufalliblb  authority. 
They  are  questions  purely  of  interpretation,  and  are  solely  of  Uterary 
and  historical  determination. 

I  cannot  think  that  our  Lord's  teachings  on  such  a  subject  can  be 
mled  by  the  possible  exegesis  of  a  single  word,  however  crucial,  or  of 
a  single  phrase.  Questions  of  popular  meaning  can  scarcely  he  deter- 
mined by  the  ingenuities  of  philology.  Both  the  pliilological  meaning 
of  words  and  their  imus  hquendi  must  of  course  have  due  consideration ; 
but  we  are  siirely  justified  in  concluding  that  the  substantial  meanings 
which  our  Lord's  words  actually  conveyed  were  the  meanings  which  He 
intended ;  making  of  course  due  allowance  for  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
wordnchosen  and  for  imperfect  understanding  in  His  auditors.  It  would 
do  violence  to  common  sense,  to  intellectual  respect,  and  to  moral 
feeling,  to  suppose  that  His  words  conveyed  a  meaning  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  He  intended — that  when  He  meant  to  say  that 
retribution  was  terminable,  He  was  understood  to  mean  that  it  was 
vnending.  He  would  surely  have  corrected  a  misapprehension  so 
"false,  on  such  a  subject.  Undeveloped  meanings  there  necessarily 
^ere,  but  these  are  vastly  different  from  contradictoiy  meanings.  For 
example,  He  strove  to  inatrnct  His  disciples  concerning  the  true 
-character  of  His  kingdom  and  of  Hia  death.  The  antagonistic  con- 
ceptions which  He  failed  to  remove  were  due,  not  to  purposed 
reserve  on  His  part,  nor  to  the  use  of  ambiguous  words  and  phrases, 
l)nt  wholly  to  their  own  strong  prepossessions.  No  such  conditions  are 
Ibnndin  connection  with  His  teachings  concerning  the  sequences  of  sin. 
Perhaps  it  is  uiijustifiable  to  affirm  a  general  conclusion  without 
adducing  in  detail  the  evidence ;  which  of  course  is  here  impracticable. 
Snch  affirmation  must  therefore  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Looking 
»t  our  Lord's  sayings  broadly  and  popularly,  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
deference  to  possible  meanings  of  words  as  popular  teaching  may  admit, 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  the  most  absolute  manner  He 
affirmed  and  intended  to  affirm  the  finaJity  of  rehgious  conditions  after 
'  death.  I  purposely  put  it  thus,  because  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  the 
farther  question  whether  the  metaphors,  phrases,  and  words  which  He 
employed  do,  or  were  intended  to,  convey  the  meaning  of  absolute 
unendingnesB.  If,  as  collocated  in  phrases,  words  have  any  meaning, 
if,  as  related  to  ideas,  metaphors  have  any  relevancy — it  seems  to 
be  indubitable  that  our  Lord  intended  to  teach  that  the  moral  issues 
o^hjfl  life  are  not  to  be  reversed  in  the  life  to  come. 
^^^^HgBf  rate  this  is  the  apparent  meaning  of  most  of  His  assertions ; 
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and  if  any  can  be  found  of  a  contrary  purport,  it  is  not  enough  to 
adduce  the  seeming  exception;  it  is  imperative  that  a  satisfactoiy 
harmony  of  it  with  the  general  teaching  shall  be  established.  If  this 
be  our  Lord's  teaching,  then,  either  (1)  Our  Lord  consciously  con- 
formed His  representations  to  certain  popular  ideas  of  His  own  day, 
knowing  them  to  be  erroneous — ^a  supposition  in  relation  to  such  a 
subject  that  I  think  would  go  far  to  overthrow  His  moral  authority : 
or  (2)  His  own  knowledge  was  limited,  and,  Kke  Plato,  Ue  only  formu- 
lated the  Iiighost  thought  of  His  times,  raising  it  by  His  own  genius 
to  greater  heights;  but  not  teaching  indubitable  fact,  only  moral 
probability — a  supposition  that  in  relation  to  such  a  subject  wotdd  go 
far  to  invalidate  His  claim  to  be  in  any  supernatural  sense  a  teacher 
sent  from  God:  or  (3)  He  knew  what  was  true  concerning  the 
sequence  of  sin  in  the  future  life,  and  meant  His  affirmations  to  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  truth. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  suppositions  so  fatally  tmdermine  the 
authority  of  Christ  as  a  teacher,  they  represent  Him  as  so  seriously 
compromising  what  must  be  regarded  as  most  important  truth,  or  so 
hopelessly  faiUng  to  attain  to  it,  that  all  claim  of  authoritative  teaching* 
in  any  supernatural  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  a  moral  sense,  must  b^ 
denied  to  Him.    And  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  primaiily  a. 
question  of  fact,  not  of  moral  idea.     Theories  of  Universalism  and  o£^ 
the  reversibility  of  condition  after  death  are  no  novelties  in  ChristiaxK^ 
sj^eculation — they  have  been  propounded  in  every  Christian  age,  ani 
were  not  unknown  to  pre-Christian  Judaism.     But  if  it  has  been  lefi 
for  this  nineteenth  centui-y  to  establish  them  as  the  true  theory  of  th 
future  hfe,  we  are,  I* think,  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  di 
not  attain  to  the  highest  truth  concerning  it ;  for  such  ideas  are  in  nc^ 
sense  a  development  of  His  germinal  meanings ;  they  seem  to  me  to  b 
a  contradiction  to  His  direct  assci-tions,  and  to  involve  a  radical  chaug 
in  our  conceptions  of  Him  as  an  authoritative  teacher.     The  theorjf^ 
that  His  teaching  was  not  absolute  may  be  the  true  one ;  but  it  is  well- 
clearly  to  underetand  how  distinctly  it  is  raised  in  these  inquiries^ 
A  primary  question  here  unquestionably  is,  AVhat  is  the  authority  o£" 
Christ  .as  a  teacher  concerning  eschatology  ?     If  He  be  really  th^ 
authoritative  and  infalhble  teacher  that  He  has  been  supposed  to  be^ 
what  are  His  words,  and  what  are  their  meanings  ? 

Coming  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  placing  them  on  the  very 
lowest  grounds  C)f  authority,  they  undoubtedly  testify  concerning  early" 
Christian  opinion.  Everywhere  they  avow  implicit  deference  to  thc^ 
authority  of  Christ,  and  render  llim  divine  homage.  They  must,  there-' 
fore,  on  the  assumption  of  their  geullinenes^^,  be  accepted  as  faithfuUj" 
and  reverently  setting  forth — so  far  as  the  writers  understood  them — 
the  doctrines  which  the  early  Christians  had  received  from  Christ.  Most^ 
Christian  men,  however,  regard  the  New  Testament  writers  as  guided 
and  aided  by  a  supernatural  inspiration,  which,  although  not  necessarily 
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excluding  individualities  of  perception  and  impression,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  knowledge,  yet  did  secure  substantially  a  faithful  deposit  of 
the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  According  to  this  view, 
the  unequivocal  affirmations  of  Christian  apostles  concerning  a  matter 
so  important  as  that  now  under  discussion  are  also  authoritative. 

Here,  again,  detailed  and  exact  exegesis  is  imperative,  although  it 
is  impracticable  in  this  paper.  It  is  an  obvious  canon  that  meanings 
are  to  be  determined  not  by  passages  exceptional  and  obscure,  but  by 
passages  normal  and  explicit.  Both  must,  of  course,  be  adduced  and 
examined,  and  their  harmony  must  be  established.  But  in  no  case  is  it 
legitimate  that  the  explicit  meanings  of  luoid  passages  shall  be  over- 
ruled by  possible  interpretations  of  passages  that  are  obscure.  For 
example,  to  rule  the  unequivocal  meaning  of  such  a  passage  as 
Rom.  ii.  by  an  ingenious  and  barely  possible  interpretation  of  such 
an  obscure  passage  as  1  Pet.  iii.  18 — 20,  is  to  violate  first  principles 
of  interpretation,  and  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  polemic  rather  than 
those  of  the  inflexible  exegete.  If  either  is  to  rule,  the  unknown  should 
be  ruled  by  the  known,  not  the  reverse. 

In  the  ApostoUc  writings  obscure  passages  occur  relating  to  many 
fi^bjects.  There  are  in  them  "things  hard  to  be  understood,"  such  as 
Peter  found  in  Paul's  epistles.  We  are  not  forbidden  to  scrutinize  these 
to  the  utmost ;  but  with  some,  the  issue  will  be  such,  that  wise  men  will 
^^  contented  to  leave  them  without  dogmatic  affirmation,  lest  they 
•tould  incur  the  issue  which  Peter  deprecates. 

There  are  also  rhetorical  passages  concerning  the  work  and  king- 
dom of  Christ,  inspired  by  the  great  hope  which  was  filUng  Christian 
'^^arts  with  the  rapture  of  a  new  revelation,  which  are  conceived  in 
**^e  lofty  poetic  form  and  largeness  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  In  such 
Passages  as  Rom.  viii.  and  Ephes.  i.  the  writer  does  not  demon- 
**t^te  so  much  as  he  triumphs.  It  is  prophetic  song;  and  according  to 
"^miliar  rhetorical  usage  he  puts  universals  for  generals  ;  not  logically 
•^  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions,  but  rhetorically  so  as  to  affirm  general 
^liaract eristics.  To  take  rhetorical  passages  of  this  order,  and  subject 
*'*i«m  to  severe  scientific  tests,  is  just  as  illogical  as  to  test  Milton's 
^^radise  by  geography  and  botany,  or  his  representations  of  Satan  by 
^l^toric  evidence.  No  one  thinks  of  interpreting  the  later  chapters  of 
^^^iah  by  the  canons  of  an  exact  theological  treatise.  Equally  illegiti- 
mate is  it  so  to  construe  the  rhetoric  of  Paul's  epistles,  or  the  sublime 
dramatic  symbolism  of  Apocalypse.  Eveiy  composition  claims  to  be 
Construed  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  structure. 

Is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that,  due  allowance  being  made  for  rhetoric  and 

Poetiy  in  certain  passages,  no  authority  can  be  dmwn  from  Apostolic 

^^l^tings  for  any  theory  of  Universalism  or  of  a  second  probation  ?     To 

^^nstrue  the  great  prophetic  expressions  of  glorious  hope  which  the  pre- 

^ctions  of  the  issues  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work  elicit  as  exact  and 

^teral  affirmations,  and  to  explain  these  and   passages  of  another 
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.*«r  or  xaw  relations  to  each  other  as  an  unequivocal  and  in- 

^jKt**-  wnmraiiT,  is  to  destroy  the  moral  authority  of  the  writers,  and 

.•  -Tf  'tr-sfcuc  liem  as  making  contradictory  aflirmations  concerning  a 

t:dui    itraiiai/*  of  CSiristian  teaching.      Whatever  difficulties  certain 

-iait  -:n?>iw  nav  present,  even  though  we  can  find  no  solution  of  them* 

>  ssxnsi'*'  iciixjely  allowable  to  make  them  neutralize  each  other. 

2  j^  .*;^j,j  ^j^  satisfying  harmony  cannot  be  found,  the  obvious  course 

^  .^,  icv-^pc  the  statements  that  are  unequivocal,  and  to  be  contented 

-%-i:x»ur  ^Sraiations  concerning  such  as  are  obscure.    ^Vhether  the 

Vi'^^rfOiic  writings  be  inspired  or  not,  their  intellectual  power  and  eleva- 

uv  tt  ieffiAads  that  we  do  them  this  Hterary,  not  to  say  moral,  justice. 

'*btfir  statements  certainly  produce  the  impression  of  finaUty,  and  se^n 

intvttvieJ  to  produce  it.    There  is  a  kind  of  immoraUty  even  in  the  sup- 

-H.'^tcxoa  that  a  great  religious  teacher,  professing  to  speak  authorita- 

awly  on  such  a  theme,  should  use  words  so  cunningly  or  dubiously, 

•hat;  bv  an  ingenious  philology,  he  can  be  shown  not  necessarily  to 

;ii)irm  what  he  apparently  means.    For  those  who  regard  the  Christian 

ii*vetle6  as  having  no  supematiural  authority  this  line  of  argument  may 

Jk?  le^iiniate  enough,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  adopted  by  those  who  believe 

itt  anr  form  of  their  divine  inspiration.    If  it  really  be  that  the  moral 

^eori^  Infuses  their  apparent  doctrine,  the  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 

v£at\4ogical  manipulation  of  the  latter ;  the  true  issue  to  be  joined  is 

oK^ir  authority  as  teachers,  in  relation  to  the  moral  sense.    Any  dogma 

o«  the  New  Testament — a  book  of  popular  rehgious  teaching  and  not 

v*/  A^ioutific  theology — which  depends  upon  pliilological  possibiUties  of 

5s\t8s  15^  ^^f  very  precarious  authority.     Generally  speaking  broad  and 

ji'»;\-irtM\t  meanings  must  be  accepted  as  the  purposed  meanings.     Un- 

sU'vi'IvUhhI  meanings  there  are,  and  advancing  theological  science  and 

>t^iritual  hfc  will  more  and  more  develop   them — as,  for  instance,  in 

;lio  dv>otrine  of  the  Atonement ;  but,  again,  it  must  be  said,  develop- 

I'lv^nt  i^'  <>ne  thing,  categorical  contradiction  another. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  writers 
v?i  v>f  tinality  in  the  awards  and  conditions  of  the  life  after  death.  If  not, 
to  s;iv  the  least,  their  statements  are  unaccountably  ambiguous,  if  not 
oulpably  misleading. 

The  Apocalypse — a  book  dramatic  in  its  structure,  and  of  the  boldest 
symbolical  character — admits  of  endless  interpretations  and  contro- 
vVrsies  in  the  details  of  its  meanings  and  references  ;  but  it  may  fairly 
bo  adduced  in  respect  of  its  general  representations  of  moral  issues. 
Avowedly  a  prediction  of  the  fnture  of  Christ's  kingdom,  it  is  vindi- 
cated by  its  profound  spiritual  ideas,  and  by  its  marvellous  harmonies 
He  cycle  of  redemptive  thought.     Its  place,  as  a  general  presen- 
i  of  the  issues  of  redemption  and  the  final  fortunes  of  Chiist's 
cm,  is  imperative,  if  the  cycle  of  revelation  is  to  be  completed, 
ig   can  be  more  unecjui vocal  than  its  representations   of   the 
^  of  all  the  moral  and  religious  conflicts  that  it  surveys.     What- 
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ever  the  false  idea  or  power  with  which  Christ  comes  into  conflict,  He 
is  represented  as  finally  and  utterly  destroying  both  it  and  its  votaries. 
Make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  laws  of  dramatic  art,  and  for 
the  absoluteness  of  prophetic  symbolism,  yet  if,  as  an  indication  of  the 
future,  the  book  has  any  prophetic  or  religious  value  at  all,  it  cannot 
be  construed  as  representing  the  direct  opposite  of  eventual  fact. 
Its  one  dominant  note,  concerning  good  and  evil,  is  finality. 

So  far  therefore  as  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  goes — 
which  is  the  only  external  authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  at  all — 
I  see  no  way  of  evading  its  assertions  of  finality,  save  by  exegctical 
processes,  the  ingenuity  of  which  excites  suspicion  when  applied  as  a 
solvent  to  the  meanings  of  a  popular  religious  book. 

The  question  next  arises.  What  is  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  the 
moral  sense,  and  what  verdict  upon  this  great  issue  does  the  latter 
pronounce?  .  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  words  printed  some  years 
>,  and  with  an  entirely  different  reference  : — 


•*To  a  man's  own  moral  consciousness  all  teaching's  of  religion  must  ai)peal. 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  word  of  Grocl  hi  the  Bible,  no  element  of  the 
jious  system  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  achieve  any  practical  religious  hohl  upon 
unless  it  carries  the  assent  of  our  ovni  moral  conscience.  We  might 
8ruLt>mit  to  it  as  to  a  supreme  authority,  we  might  accept  it  as  a  metaphysical 
tbeology,  but  unless  it  entered  our  conscience  and  possessed  our  religious  con- 
vlcMions,  it  could  not  possibly  excite  our  religious  feeling,  or  mlo  our  religious 
ooKiduct.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  saying  that  our  conscience,  our  moral  sense, 
Kiust  in  this  sense  l)e  to  us  the  ultimate  test  of  all  God*s  teachings.  If  the 
t^iaachings  do  not  justify  themselves  to  our  conscience  when  it  is  earnestly 
c^ccated  and  we  are  sincerely  solicitous  to  know  the  truth,  they  are,  to  say  the 
fe^st,  utterly  unsuited  to  us,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  have  misconceive<l 
tfa^m,  and  that  they  are  not  Grod's  truths  at  all." — The  Life  Eternal^  p.  66. 

To  the  moral  sense,  therefore,  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testa- 
n^ent  must  appeal.  Any  doctrine  concerning  the  issues  of  sin,  that  is 
ttiorally  contradictory  to  the  conception  of  God  as  a  holy  and  loving 
^^.ther,  as  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed  Him  to  us,  can  scarcely  be  a 
*^"Xie  one.  Our  conception  of  God  may  itself  be  imperfect,  and  due 
allowance  for  its  imperfection  must  be  made.  But  when  we  are 
^Xerciaing  our  holiest  thoughts  about  God,  we  may  safely  say  that 
"'^liatever  broadly  contradicts  them,  and  compels  us  to  qualify  our  ideas 
^^  God's  holiness  and  love,  must  be  untrue. 

That  the  conception  of  God  as  an  Almighty  being,  inflicting  eternal 

torment  upon  His  creatures  by  acts  of  material  punishment,  such  as 

tKe  mediaeval  Church  represented,  contradicts  such  elementary  feel- 

^*ig8,  is  fully  conceded.     Good  men  have  had  forcibly  to  subdue  this 

feeling,  to  reason  it  down  by  logic,  or  to  determine  to  believe  in 

■pite  of  it,  because  they  deemed  it  authoritatively  taught — just  as  men 

^vow  other  incredible  ecclesiastical  or  theological  dogmas — **they 

l^eve  because  it  is  impossible ; "  but  this  is  both  a  wrong  to  the 

i&oial  nature,  and  a  spurious  homage  to  revelation. 

Almost    by   common    consent,   therefore,    men    are    renouncing 

VOL.  xxxn.  2  A 
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traditional  beliefs  in  the  material  interpretations  put  upon  the  Scripture 
symbolism  of  retribution,  and  are  inquiring  concerning  the  moral  ideas 
and  processes  which  these  represent. 

Is  there,  then,  in  our  moral  nature,  when  purest  and  most  devout, 
anything  to  which  the  idea  of  finality,  as  we  have  suggested  it,  is  in 
moral  contradiction  ? 

So  far  as  equity  goes,  accepting  the  law  of  retribution  as  graduated 
by  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  ii., — ^^z.,  that  men's  responsibility,  and  there- 
fore tlieir  culpability,  is  limited  by  their  light  and  their  personal  ability, 
their  opportunity  and  their  circumstances, — the  moral  sense  cannot 
object.     It  is  a  rule  of  equity  universally  applicable. 

But  further,  does  our  conception  of  the  Divine  love  demand  that 
all  men  shall  ultimately  be  saved  ?  This  is  very  strongly  affirmed ; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  feeling,  there  can  be  no  reply  to  it.  But  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  analogy  it  seems  a  very  daring  affirmation:  May 
not  the  Divine  love  be  as  seriously  called  in  question  in  connection 
with  the  very  existence  of  moral  evil  ?  The  real  problem  lies  here; 
duration  is  only  a  secondaiy  idea.  It  does  not  touch  the  principle  of 
the  Divine  government  and  character,  whether  moral  evil  exists  in 
this  life  or  in  the  next.  It  may  affect  sentiment,  and  our  ideal  of  the 
apotheosis  of  things,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  principle. 

The  problem  of  moral  evil  cannot  of  course  be  argued  here,  nor  per- 
haps anywhere  else,  but  the  crux  of  the  entire  moral  difficulty  about  this 
great  question  of  retribution  lies  here.     Probably  we  shall  never  get 
beyond  Tertullian's  position,  that  moral  freedom  and  endowment  arc 
a  prerogative  so  great,  that  for  it,  the  possibility,  and  even  certainty,  oi 
sin  may  be  well  incun-ed.     The  demand  for  the  Divine  love,  therefore, 
that,  if  it  bo  really  love,  it  must  restore  and  save  at  the  last  all  sinful  mor"3l 
beings.  **the  puir  deil"  included,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  optimie* 
sentiment,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  authoritv  either  in  the  state* 
ments  of  Scripture  or  in  the  necessities  of  our  own  moral  consciousnes^- 

The  feeling  that  insists  upon  this  seems  to  come  perilously  near  't-^ 
that  which  prompted  John  Stuart  Mill  to  denounce  creation  as  it  is 
a  blunder,  and  the  present  moral  condition  of  men  as  something  like 
crime.*     If,  that  is,  God's  love  do  not  hereafter  what,  according 
John  Stuart  Mill,  it  ought  to  have  done  here,  it  "will,  as  now,  be  amex*" 
able  to  the  reproach  of  defectiveness,  unless  extenuated  by  inability* 
These  are  perilous  lengths  to  go  on  the  groiind  of  mere  sentiment.     Ax^ 
we  not  continually  discovering  how  little  we  know  concerning  tb^ 
ways  and  possibilities  of  God's  love  ?     And  do  not  the  discoveries,  whei» 
made,  command  the  fullest  assent  of  our  moral  consciousness?     Coul» 
we  have  sat  in  judgment  when  moral  evil  first  arose  in  God's  creatioDy 
and  have  ventm*ed  to  apply  it  as  the  test  and  measure  of  God's  lover 
we  should  siu'cly  have  been  impelled  to  almost  blasphemous  conclu- 
sions ;  unless  indeed  our  piety  had  made  us  dumb  in  utterest  perplezitf- 

*  MUl's  Three  Eesays  on  Beligion,  pp.  36—38, 192. 
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.M)ut  the  ways  of  Divine  love,  uncontrolled  by 

iplo,  are  both  illicit  and  perilous. 

light  from  psychology?     Is  there  any  principle 

fliau   that  of  the  permanency  of  moral  character, 

g   power  of   evil,  and  the  iiTeversibility  of  moral 

i  s  there  any  rational  presumption  in  human  nature,  as 

\'hi\t  a  renewed  moral  probation  after  death,  necessarily 

l^'  A^th  considerable  induration  of  feeling,  will  result  in 

-ins  ?     Is  tliere  any  moral  probability,  in  the  light  of  himian 

.  that  in  the  exercise  of  moral  freedom  every  human  being  will 

it  of  sin  and  accept  the  salvation  of  God?     It  would  be  un- 

rantable  to  affirm  this  to  be  impossible.     But  he  is  a  bold  man 

Ito  affirms  it  to  be  the  probable  issue;  and  he  is  bolder  still  who 

'  'uilds  upon  it  a  dogma  and  preaches  that  as  a  gospel.    The  moral  pro- 

<'Crese8  that  go  on  in  men — many  of  them  most  favourably  circum- 

***^a.nced  in  relation  to  the  influences  of  Christ's  Gospel,  children  of 

P^ouB  homes,  for  instance — give  no  encouragement  to  such  a  theory. 

T'lie  suffering  of  penal  consequences  does  not  often  produce  a  genuine 

5*^onJ  repentance  and  reformation.     Punishment  as  a  reformatoiy 

'^flnence  appeals  to  a  very  low  class  of  motives,  and  is  veiy  weak. 

*^lie  presumptions  seem  to  be  terribly  adverse  to  the  speculation. 

^lie  conception  of  a  Kterally  universal  repentance  and  hoUness,  con- 

**  tiered  in  the  light  of  actual  exercises  of  human  freedom,  seems  well- 

^^gh  incredible.     It  contradicts  both  experience  and  philosophy,  and 

•^ems  to  resolve  the  strong  love  of  God  into  something  like  a  weak 

*^»itiment.     It  is  a  possibility,  but  scarcely  a  probability.     It  is  not  a 

**^«ifi  upon  which  a  doctrine  can  be  constructed.    It  cannot  be  predi- 

<?^'ted  in  the  ligiit  of  any  evidence  that  we  possess.     Every  argument 

adduced  to  prove  that  Divine  love  must  cause  evil  to  cease  is  valid  to 

Pi'ove  that  it  should  not  have  permitted  it  to  begin. 

There  is  to  our  consciousness  nothing  that  is  more  certain  and 
^tt^perative  than  the  inviolability  of  moral  sequence.  Nothing  is  more 
teTTible  than  the  self-propagating  power  of  evil,  and  nothing  is  moro 
<^Qrtain  than  that  God  will  not  interfere  with  it  save  by  moral  appeal. 
His  love  provides  possibilities  of  salvation,  but  we  liavc  no  reason  for 
ftlrttier  imposing  upon  it  the  moral  certainty  of  salvation.  To  say 
^Q  least,  the  odds  against  the  moi-al  renovation  hereafter  of  a  man 
^^ho  here  has  sinned  away  his  moral  sensitiveness,  almost  his  moral 
<^pability,  are  overwhelming  and  terrible. 

Kotwithstanding  therefore  the  strongest  predisposition  to  optimist 

'^©WB  concerning  this  great  and  fearful  problem,  I  feel  compelled  to 

til©  conclosion  that  the  testimony  both  of  Scripture  and  of  the  moral 

judgment  is  in  favour  of  the  finality  of  moral  condition  after  death. 

From  neither  does  the  theory  of  a  second  probation  in  another  life  under 

other  and  more  favourable  conditions  derive  any  support.  Against  the 

theory  that  the  ultimate  issue  in  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil 

2  A  2 
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will  be  the  necessary  salvation  of  every  individual  moral  being,  the 
presumptions  seem  immense.  It  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and  to 
all  analogy,  it  puts  unauthorized  limits  upon  himian  freedom,  and  it 
restricts  unwarrantably  the  ways  and  issues  of  God's  holy  love. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  finality  of  moral  condition  implies 
unending  being,  or  unending  consciousness  of  retribution.  There  ia 
no  moral  necessity,  either  in  the  law  of  righteousness  or  in  the  corre- 
lative life  of  the  saved,  to  suppose  this ;  while  both  the  philology  and 
the  symbolism  are  such  as  would  probably  find  their  adequate  intei^ 
pretation  in  the  simple  idea  of  finaUty, — the  ending  of  sin  and  of  fiinfol 
being :  whether  by  the  natural  cessation  of  the  latter, — ^which  seems 
the  most  plausible,— or  by  other  processes,  we  are  not  told ;  and  in 
the  entire  absence  of  intelHgent  presiunption  we  cannot  speculate. 

I  am  contented  to  leave  this  appalling  question  here ;  that  is,  with  soeh 
contentment  as  alone  is  possible  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  in* 
soluble  problems  of  moral  evil.    In  my  ignorance  of  what  certainly  will 
be,  I  can  rest  in  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  creature  of  God  that  i» 
not  the  object  of  His  loving  and  holy  solicitude ;  that  He  whose  love  is 
infinitely  more  tender  and  yearning  than  ours,  and  who  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son  to  save  men,  will  do  nothing  from  which  any  humane 
feeling  of  ours  would  shrink ;  and  that  He  will  leave  unemployed  no 
possible  means  of  bringing  His  sinful  creatures  to  Himself.    Whatever 
can  be  done  to  redeem  men  from  evil  and  to  counteract  its  issues,  the 
loving  Father  in  heaven  will  do.     It  is  not  forme  to  prescribe  or 
restrict  His  methods.    I   can  trust  His  wise  and  holy  love,  even  when 
most  ignorant  concerning  its  ways.     I  am  sure  that  He  will  fully  rin- 
dicate  it,  and  that  at  last,  without  any  qualification,  all  holy  men  will 
join  in  the  ascription,  "Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 
And  justice  and  truth  are  the  highest  ways  of  love. 

Henry  Allon. 
XI. 

CANOis  FARRAR  disclaims  Universalism  in  his  preface ;  but  his 
hearers  felt  that  he  was  preaching  something  not  to  be  practicallj 
distinguishedfrom  Universalism;  an  dhow  fine  is  the  shade  of  colour  which 
discriminates  between  his  view  and  Universalism,  may  be  understood 
from  the  last  sentence  but  one  in  his  volume  (in  the  Appendix  on  Texts). 
**  It  may  be  asked,"  he  says,  "  why  then  am  I  unable  to  adopt  the 
Universalist  opinion  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  because  one  or  two 
passages  [of  Scripture] — though  far  more  than  their  due  significance 
seems  to  have  been  attributed  to  them — seem  to  make  it  unwise  to 
speak  dogmatically  on  a  matter  which  God  has  not  clearly  revealecL** 
What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  holds  the  opinion  to  be  probable,  bo* 
that  he  cannot  venture  dogmatically  to  aflSrm  it,  because  it  is  "not 
clearly  revealed?  " 

Now  Universalism  is  a  view  to  which  all  men,  I  should  think,  wooM 
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i   am  conscious  of  having  the  strongest  natural 
its  favour.     My  human  compassion,  my  own  con- 
..  .111(1  some  of  the  keenest  promptings  of  my  Christian 
il«l  i-ombine  to  make  me  a  Universalist,  if,  this  world 
::   is.  and  men  being  what  they  are,  other  feelings,  more 
kiliDritaiive,  and  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  reasons  on 
-itlo,  did  not  forbid  me  to  rest  in  such  a  conclusion,  however 
J.  :iiid  attractive.     I  wish  accordingly,  first  of  all,  to  touch  upon 
.  i  stion  of  Universalism.     In  so  doing  we  shall  in  fact  go  down  to 
l.'opost  ground  of  controversy  with  Canon  Farrar. 
i'lie  (Question  of  eternal  punishment  is  essentially  the  question  of 
'   i-lividual  responsibility,  the  question  of  self-determination  as  against 
I iitalism,  the  question  of  moral  character  and  agency.    Does  man,  in  any 
true  moral  sense,  shape  his  own  character  and  determine  his  own  destiny? 
Is  he,  or  is  he  not,  merely  the  creature  of  circumstances  ?    If  man  does 
not,  in  any  true  sense,  shape  his  own  character  and  determine  his  own 
course  and  destiny,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  just  to  hold  him  ac- 
countable, that  it  must  be  imjust  to  punish  him,  for  being  whatever  he 
may  be,  however  apparently  evil,  or  for  having  done  whatever  he  may 
have  done,  however  malignant,  or  vile,  or  injurious  it  may  have  been, 
according  to  any  moral  standard.     But  then  this  conclusion  must  be 
J'UAt  as  true  for  this  world  as  for  any  other,  for  time  as  for  eternity. 

It  is  further  evident  that,  if  we  are  all  merely  creatures  of  circum- 

^*4«ice,  not  only  must  it  be  unjust  to  attribute  guilt  to  us  under  any 

circumstances,  or  to  inflict  any  punishment,  but  it  might  even  be  con- 

^5 livable  that  if  any  man,  however  depraved  and  terrible  a  being  he 

seem  to  be,  were  to  be  placed,  for  a  succession  of  years  or  of 

ions,  in  circumstances  adapted  to  induce  reformation  and  transforma- 

on  of  character,  such  reformation  and  transformation  might  be  the 

^^8ult.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  w^hich  underlies  Universalism. 

^^niversalists  hold  that  by  a  course  of  salutarj^  discipline  and  beneficent 

"^^fluence  hereafter,  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  worst  of  human 

"beings  may  be  and  will  be  reclaimed  and  saved. 

Universalism  accordingly  implies  the  doctrines  of  fatalism;  it  in- 

^"olvea,  though  this  has  not  always  been  seen,  the  denial  of  man's 

t^roper  morality.     It  assumes  that  man  is  altogether  moulded  and 

t)[iade  what  he  is  by  circumstances.     It  is  incompatible,  accordingly, 

^th  any  admission  of  guilt;  it  makes  sin  to  be  nothing  else  but 

inconvenience  or  misfortune ;    it   gives  the   lie  to   conscience,  and 

declares  the  unrighteousness  of  all  punishment  whether  by  divine  or 

Imman  law.    It  is  a  doctrine  entirely  congenial  with  pantheism,  if 

pantheism  could  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  of 

conscious  and  personal  immortality.     As,  however,  pantheism  proper 

—which  can  be  nothing  more  than  atheism  disguised  under  figurative 

forms  of  quasi-theistic  speech — is  not  compatible  with  the  hope  of  life 

•Iter  death,  this  Universalism,  being  thus  placed  between  pantheism 
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will  be  tlio  necessary  salvation  of  ^^ 
presumptions  seem  immense.    It  in 
all  analogy,  it  puts  unauthorized  1 
restricts  unwarrantably  the  ways  • 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  tl* 
unending  being,  or  unending  c> 
no  moral  necessity,  either  in  t^ 
lative  life  of  the  saved,  to  su; 
the  symbolism  are  such  as  v 
pretation  in  the  simple  iden 
being :  whether  by  the  w 
the  most  plauflibIe,^-or  ' 
the  entire  absence  of  iv 

I  am  contented  to  le^* 
contentment  as  aloD* 
soluble  problems  of  ' 
be,  I  can  rest  in  tlf 
not  the  object  of  I 


its  antagonism  to 

I II nan  immortality. 

■  'ism.     It  is  thus 
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.  iluring   the  last 


.  lU  ('Imrches.  whether 

•  IvrliiieJ  ill  extent  aud 

« ciiie  identified  with  wild 

..::il  ])juitheisni,  and  mth  undis- 

rniversalists  who  speak  great 

1  ul'God  not  seldom  also  liold  the 

L  :iiv  lot  to  meet  ivith  some  of  those 

^:.:ces  who, in  extraordinary  rhapsodies. 

:  whose  practice  corresponded  to  their 

..-Iivizers  exliibit  in  their  extreme  results 

iii\'^  been  speaking,  and  which,  in  other 

^:*r.  7:r  the  most  part,  latent. 

..;2.  i  :Iieological  doctrine,  Avliich  arc  and  have 
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niiuent  and  indeed  by  excellent  men. 


JOII 

A. 


\^*::Ar  towards  the  character  of  a  pantheizing 
...^  iisciictly  towards  Uuiversalism.     Most  forms 
•i^  mvsticism  have  been  of  this  character. 
^  ,  :  rcc  a  few  passages  are  found  in  Mr.  Maurice's 
.   "jy  God  the  univereal  Father  with  the  person- 
i:  Iv  the  necessary  salvation  of  all  men.     Nor 
most  '  ,    y-.  Maurice  was  a  UiiivorHalist.     Xevortheless, 

dicM^  .        -.Jt,  Mr.  Maurice  moKt  strongly  insists  on  tlie 

■ .  :!:v'  individual  niond  agency,  of  all  men,  on  the 

■V  viirhteinisness  in  the  «r()vermMent  nf  tlie  wi>rld, 

..  /v  *.'vU'dingly,  of  punishment  for  sin.  both  in  this 

■'  :  Xo  eonie.     AVhat  he  refused  to  believe,  wliat  he 

..;:lle  with  his  own  laith  as  to  the  neeessary  divine 

•.:!y.;in  being,  was  the  thought  of  eternal  separation 

■  1  \  iiinnan  being.     Clirist.  ac(-ording  to  his  view,  is  the 

mIuuu  all  men  are  so  persoiijilly  ideiitilied  and  unite<l. 

'.vMtion  and  union  constitutes  them  men,  makes  them 

^  -s^'t'-s,  di-tines  their  liumanity.     Being  men,  they  must  in 

.;..  rluni'-^^lves  be  sons,  children  of  God,  and  '*if  children. 

.  "s  of  Ciod,  and   ioint-heirs  with   Christ."     Christ,  the 

'"^  '   •.'v»s<,  is  the  Universal  Reason,  which  '*lighteth  every  man 

'"'*     >....  fhe  worhl."     All  sinners,  accordiiiirlv,  are,  at  the  worst. 

^'***^^      jj^^jii   pr^uligals    who    must    some    day  be   brought   home. 

*  '     \  Ml  the  meantime,  tliev  mav  have  wandered  verv  far  a  way. 

**^  iitiittljC^-d  i"  much  riotous  living,  served  very  bad  and  hard  masters, 

2ij^tiv  bitter  husks,  endured  much  suftering,  and  brouglit  deep 

on  tluMUSelves  aud  shameful  reproach  (m  the  name  of  their 
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i  atnl  FHtLi-r.  To  thin  Bchool  of  thoogbt  it  is  evident  tbat  Ciuioii 
'arrar  strougly  iaclineB. 
To  tliis  llii-nlogical  Bchool  my  late  honoured  fricud,  Canou  Kingsiey, 
mfeeeedly  bolouged.  Kingsley,  however,  found  that  tliia  phaee  of 
a  llieology  was  not  exactly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  Eversley 
iariahion«rfi.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  preached  thin  side  of  hiw 
■eed  muuli  to  them.  Indeed  an  ordiuary  reader  would  conolude  from 
;a*' Village  Sermons"  that  he  taught  no  other  doutrine  to  Binnem  than 
lat  of  bternul,  uf  everlasting,  puniehmdnt  iind  retinbution,  and  that  he 
(reached  tliis  doctrine  with  no  ordinary  plaiiineBs  and  ojiergy.*  More- 
iver,  whilst  iilways  coneiRteotly  and  vehtmeutly  repudiaLiiig  the 
leh(?(iua  dootrme  of  all  material  cmeltiea  and  horrors  which  le  painted 
aoine  extrticta  giveu  by  Canou  Farrar,  it  i«  well  known  that  in  his 
iter  yearet  he  became  a  stout  upholder  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
'hich  in  his  early  manhood  he  repudiated  with  intense  dislike.  The 
inaiderutions  that  led  him  so  far  to  modify  his  earHev  upinion,  that 
xmteracted  so  powerfully  that  tendency  to  Universahsm  which  be 
iuircd  with  his  maHtcr,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  which  comes  out  so  strongly 
all  hifl  novols  and  in  not  a  few  of  his  Eermons,  were  such  as  I  have 
Iready  indicated  as  ariauig  out  of  tho  moral  imUvidnality  and  re- 
lOAibility  of  man.  No  writer,  no  preacher,  has  ever  iiiMated  morc- 
.rongly  than  Canon  Kingsley,  perhaps  no  one  has  dilated  so  eloquently, 
i  the  fearful  and  wondcjful  prerogatives  and regponeibilities  involved 
I  man's  personality.  No  one  could  have  a  lai-ger,  deeper,  keener 
lUBfi  of  the  awful  royalty  belonging  to  the  personal  conaciousness  of 
le  fully  awakened  and  responsible  human  being,  etaadnig  up  ■■  in  the 
lage  of  God,"  chuosing  the  right  and  refusing  the  Avrong,  invtsted 
'ith  tho  amazing  attribute  of  moral  autonomy,  making  or  nmrriug  his 
m  fortunes,  dfterininhig  his  ov^^l  future,  moulding  his  own  destiny, 
ith  in  tliis  world  and  the  world  to  come.  Hence  he  wi-ote  to  the 
tuartUan  newspaper,  in  a  letter  explaining  his  later  views  as  to  the 
klhwinsian  Civ-od,  the  following  pregnant  sentence: — 
"  It  is  as  well  here  to  say  that  I  du  not  fleuy  endless  piidsinneut.  On  the 
Niliw^t  1  believe  it  possible  fur  iiie  and  other  (Jliristiou  men.  by  loss  of 
od'a  grace,  t-i  commit  acts  uf  aT<ur6aXia,  siue  against  light  anil  knowledge, 
blch  wonl'i  plimge  iis  into  eudless  abysses  of  probably  increasing  sin,  and 
emfore  of  prnbably  increasing  and  endless  punishment,  J 

Cbtion  Farrar  himself,  indeed,  though  he  looks  with  a  prevalent 
ipe.  however  vague,  toward  final  issues  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
om  TTniveraalism,  does  in  effect  condemn  Universalisra  in  hie  preface, 
1  the  same  ground  as  Canon  Kingsley,  when  he  admits  that  *'  it  is 
ipOBsible  fur  us  to  estimate  the  hardening  effect  of  obstinate  per- 
itence  in  evil,  and  the  power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  the  law  and 

•  See  VlUa^  Ssnuuns,  pp.  31,  172,  206,  207,  312,  M+, 

t  CmmoD  Farroj  wonld  acorn  to  dispute  the  statements  whicb  I  make  in  tlie  \..-\X.  But 
inon  Kingslejr  Mmaelf  is  u  higher  authority  tiB  to  Mb  own  viiiwa  thuii  evoii  Ciinou 
1^^^^.  X  Letters  uid  UemorieB,  rol.  ii.  p.  3W- 
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reject  the  love  of  GocT."  After  all,  therefore,  Canon  Farrar  dare  not 
deny,  and,  when  it  comes  to  a  sharp  point,  does  not  deny,  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment.  He  makes  much  capital — makes,  as  I  venture 
to  think,  an  unfair  use — of  coarse  materialistic  descriptions  of  hell- 
torments,  and  he  brings  into  view  the  possible  disciplinary  character 
of  the  intermediate  state ;  but,  though  he  would  fain  deny,  and  wishes 
to  put  out  of  view,  if  it  were  possible,  the  judicial  threatening  and 
the  final  issue  of  fixed  and  eternal  separation  from  Christ's  heaven 
and  His  Father  s  house,  and  of  abiding  punishment  and  doom,  for  self- 
hardened  and  impenitent  sinners,  he  does  not  really  venture  to  go  this 
length.  He  has  not,  after  all,  completely  purged  himself  of  the  taint 
of  the  "  popular "  doctrine.  An  enemy  might  turn  some  of  his  own 
artillery  against  himself.  Consistency  might  require  him  either  to  go 
further  or  to  unsay  some  of  the  things  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  sermon,  for  example,  on  the  "  Consequences  of  Sin,"  he  gives 
a  powerful    description  of  the   consequences,  not   only  moral  but 
physical,  of  indulgence  in  evil  passions,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
speaks  of  "  an  executioner  of  justice  told  off  to  wait  upon  dronkenr 
ness,*'  and  paints  in  terrible  language  the  results,  from  generation  to 
generation,  of  sins  of  uncleanness.     He  makes  a  vain  attempt,  it  is 
true,  to  evade  the  natural  inference  as  to  the  retributive  justice  of 
God,  not  only  moral  but  also,  it  may  be,  physical,  and  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  that  to  come.    He  seeks  to  salve  the  obvious  incoor 
sistency  with  some   of  his  own  appeals  and  assumptions  foregoing, 
by  aflSrming  that  God  does  not  inflict  the  horrors  he  describes  on  the 
drunkard,  but  the  drunkard  on  himself,  the  God  who  loves  us  having 
attached  this  law  of  retribution  to  drunkenness,  "to  save  us  from 
handling  fire."     But  here  in  fact  he  is  only   using  the   very   arga— 
ment  of  orthodoxy  in  defence  of  penal  retribution,  of  future  andL 
eternal  punishment  for  sin.    Nor  does  he  at  all  help  his  own  arguments 
or  embarrass  the  position  of  those  who  uphold  the  ancient  and  Catholic? 
doctrine,  by  laying  it  down  that  **  the  punishment  of  men  is  not  ar»- 
arbitrary  interference,  but  a  necessary  law.''     So   say  those  whos^^ 
views  he  misrepresents  and  opposes.    He  himself,  indeed,  is  compellec^ 
to  add — thus  making  the  tribute  and  testimony  to  the  truth,  wnin^^ 
from  his  inner  truthfulness,  the  more  decisive — "  I  do  not  mean  tha'*^ 
God    never  directly  interferes.      He  does.     We  see    it  daily  in  thi 
history  of  crime." 

Canon  Farrar  would  seem  to  have  only  known  the  doctrine  o 
Divine   retribution   and  eternal   punishment  as   taught   in   its   mos 
violent  and  lurid  forms.     He  speaks  of  liimself  as  having  been  brought 
up  to  believe  the  doctrine  in  a  form  of  extreme  horror  (p.  47).     H^ 
evidently  has  been  altogether  unaware  of  the  manner  in  which  grea'fc 
Nonconformist  divines  have  held  and  taught  it.     He  may  perhaps  b^> 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  form  (No.  4)  in  which  he  describes  tho 
doctrine  in  his  preface,  it  has  never  been  held  by  the  highest  class  of 
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theologians  outside  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  a  work  as  that  by 
the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  on  "  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments  " — 
one  of  the  series  of  Congregational  Lectures — ^he  probably  never  heard 
of.  K  he  had  read  it,  he  could  not  have  written  on  the  subject  as  he 
has  done.  Such  want  of  reading  and  information  can  hardly,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  as  a  defence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  written. 
Much  less  can  he  be  excused  for  taking  such  monstrous  travesties  of 
the  doctrine  as  those  branded  by  Dr.  Guthrie  as  in  any  sort  quotable 
representations  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  held  by  such  men  as  Dr. 
Guthrie  himself. 

Ab  to  the  question  of  the  intermediate  state,  there  is  much  in  Pro- 
fefisor  Plumptre's  letter  to  Canon  Farrar,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
there  is  much  also  in  Professor  Birks's  writings  on  the  same  subject, 
which  cannot  but  enter  deeply  into  the  minds  of  earnest  Christian 
thinkers.  Much,  which  has  been  for  many  years  floating  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  patiently  pondered  over  the  painful 
depths  of  this  awful  and  mysterious  subject,  and  studied  the  various 
hints  and  intimations  in  relation  thereto  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
has  found  expression  in  what  these  eminent  men  and  devoted 
Christians  have  thus  written.  But  though  such  considerations  as  are 
therein  suggested  -must  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  those  whose 
burden  it  is  to  study  the  speculative  theology  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  future  state,  they  hardly  bear  upon  the  practical  teaching  and 
preaching  necessary  in  dealing  with  men  and  women  who  come 
^der  the  public  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  case  of  infants  has 
always  been  held  a  case  exempt.  Where  infancy  ends,  again,  where, 
when,  and  how  full  moral  responsibility  begins,  are  questions  which 
<*unot  be  definitely  answered.  The  case  of  heathens,  furthermore,  is 
*  case  to  be  judged  apart.  It  must  come  under  the  same  general 
principles  of  moral  responsibility  as  that  of  Chiistians  ;  yet  must  the 
heathen,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  be  differently  judged.  That  they,  no 
less  than  the  men  of  Christian  nations,  are  to  be  judged  by  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  sent  away  to  eternal  punishment  or  eternal  life,  is  clearly 
*ftught  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
(Matt.  XXV.),  where,  indeed,  the  main  scope  of  the  parable  seems 
te  relate  to  the  Gentile  world,  the  great  world  of  all  nations,  including 
those  who  might  never  have  heard  of  Christianity.  But  in  the  case 
^  heathens  the  thought  of  possibilities  connected  with  the  inter- 
mediate state  cannot  but  come  in.  Doubtless,  also  there  would  seem 
to  be  some  in  this  country,  and  in  other  Christian  countries,  whose 
case  and  condition  resembles  rather  that  of  infants,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  men  heathen-bom  and  bred,  on  the  other,  than  of  those  who  have 
W  Christian  privileges  and  opportunities,  or  who  underlie  Chiistian 
^sensibilities.  What  can  we  do  but  leave  all  such  cases  in  the 
hands  of  the  "Judge  of  all  the  earth,"  who  must  "do  right?"  It  is 
^  such  classes  that  Professor  Plumptre  speaks,  when  he  sums  up 
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together  "  infants,  idiots,  and  the  vast  multitudes  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  times  of  ignorance,"  as  having  had  here  "  no  real  probataon." 
Surely  it  is  our  wisdom  to  trust  these  matters  of  mystery  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.*  There  could  not  but  be  vast  unillumiued  spaces^ 
vast  questions  left  in  impenetrable  mystery,  when  our  dim  and  feeble 
intelligences  look  out  upon  the  infinite  depth  and  height  and  compasB 
of  God's  moral  government  of  the  universe.  The  practical  question 
for  us  is  as  to  our  own  responsibiUties. 

And  here  the  clear  teaching  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  that,  for  those  to 
whom  Christ  is  preached,  this  life  is  the  one  appointed  period  of  prober 
tion.     The  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  the  apostolic 
doctrine,  •*It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  for  all  (aira^)  to  die,  and  after 
death  the  judgment."     The  very  point  of  that  text  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  is  to  be  no  second  probation ;  after  death — not  probation, 
but  judgment ;  no  second  death,  no  second  life  in  another  body,  no 
probation  beyond  tlie  grave.     But,  leaving  that,  I  refer  to  our  Lords 
own  words  to  the  wicked  self-hardened  Jews :  "  Ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins;  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come"  (John  viii. 21).    This  was  to  be 
their  doom.     Take  away  the  probationary  character  of  this  life  on 
earth,  and  that  sentence  of  the  Lord  is  emptied  of  its  meaning.    The 
whole  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  consistent  with  this  central  thought 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  urgent  exhortations  to  men  now — at  thk 
present  time — "  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,"  to  "  cut  off  the  right 
hand,"  that  so  they  might  "  enter  into  hfe," — of  the  solemn  warnings 
to  them  of  their  peril,  the  peril  of  "  hell-fire  %  "     That  this  last  phrase 
is  a  strong  figure,  like  those  other  and  cognate  figures  of  **  outer  dark- 
ness," and  **  weeping  and  gncishing  of  teeth,"  I  do  not  at  all  dispute. 
But  of  what  arc  all  these  phrases  the  figures, — what  is  the  reality  which 
they  represent,  unless  it  involve  judicial  punishment  for  those  who  in 
this  lifehave  proved  themselves  impenitent  and  disobedient, — unlessfor 
such  it  involves  such  banishment  and  doom,  such  abiding  exclusion, 
and  such  bitter  penalty,  as  cannot  but  cause  irremediable  sorrow  and 
remorse?     This  doom, — or  submission  and  repentance, — such  is  the 
alternative — the  sharp  and  urgent  alternative.     Failing  repentance, 
there  was  to  be  no  entrance  into  life.     Beaiing  in  mind,  also,  all  that 
exegesis   teaches  us  as   to  the  origin  and  figurative  nature  of  the 
expressions,  it  can  be  neither  a  hght  nor  a  reversible  penalty  for  the 
rejection  of  Christ's  truth  and  grace,  as  offered  by  Himself  on  earth, 
the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of  the  undying  worm 
and  the  unciuenchable  fire. 

Apart,  accordingly,  altogether  from  the  controversy  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ceoniany  I  can  imagine  no  other  conclusion  possible  as 

•  Our  Lord's  prayer  for  the  men  who  cmcifiod  Him — Father,  forgive  them,  ffc«yH** 
not  ichai  they  do — cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  when  thinking  of  such  cases  as  these.  Bo9 
lessons  also  are  to  be  learnt  from  Uis  words  of  comfort  and  mercy  to  the  penittft 
hrig^d,  whose  case,  however,  demands  profounder  study  than  has  often  been  giw 
to  it. 
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to  our  Lord's  teaching  but  that  it  sets  forth,  by  the  most  impressive 
figures,  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  for  those  who  wilfully 
choose  to  pursue  their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  this  world  rather  than 
"seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness."  In  this 
world  is  the  period  of  probation,  and  the  doom  of  sin  and  self-seeking 
k eternal.  "  Whoso  seeketh  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but  whoso  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it  unto  life  eternal."  Judged  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  Lord's  doctrine,  this  sentence  pronounces  for  the  rejecters 
of  Christ  an  irreversible  judgment. 

Indeed,  it  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  to  be  an  unreasonable  and 
{presumptuous  thing  to  imagine  that  more  powerful  and  affecting 
jQiotives  to  repentance,  and  faith,  and  righteousness  may  be  exhibited 
and  applied  in  another  world  than  are  offered  to  the  hearers  of  Christ's 
gospel,  by  the  revelation  of  God's  hoUnoss  and  love,  God's  righ- 
teonsnese  and  mercy,  in  the  incarnation  and  revelation  of  His 
Son.  Yet  such  is  the  assumption  which  seems  to  underlie  Canon 
Farrar's  arguments  and  appeals.  "  If  imder  the  present  state  of 
tilings,"  says  Canon  Kingsley  in  his  "  Village  Sermons,"  "  we  cannot 
ke  holy,  we  sliall  never  be  holy."  To  the  same  effect  I  may  quote 
Canon  Farrar  himself:  "Do  not  think  that  repentance  is  an  easy 
thing;  and  be  quite  siure  of  this,  that  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  less 
easy  does  it  become,  and  the  more  terrible  are  the  consequences,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  which  the  delay  involves  "  (p.  152).  But  if  this 
indeed  be  so,  how  little  reason  does  there  appear  to  be  hi  assuming 
that  those  who  have  rejected  in  this  life  the  gospel  of  Christ,  with  all 
ita  motives  to  repentance,  will  certainly  be  brought  to  repentance, 
■ooner  or  later,  in  the  intei*mediate  state  1  If  Canon  Fan-ar's  words 
now  quoted  be  well  considered,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  an 
admission  fatal  to  any  doctrine  of  Universalism  or  Restorationism,  in 
whatever  form. 

The  law  of  retribution  is  one  to  which  universal  conscience  bears 
witness,  which  is  inwoven  through  all  the  web  of  Hfe,  and  forms  the 
baais  of  all  law  and  government,  whether  human  or  divine.  Let  them 
he  disguised  ever  so  subtly — let  them  be  employed  ever  so  wisely — it 
^  stiU  be  foimd  that  the  motives  of  reward  and  punishment  are  and 
Ctonot  but  be  employed  in  influencing  and  training  human  beings 
from  the  cradle  to  the  gi*ave.  In  the  governme^ts  of  this  world,  it 
lieed  not  be  said,  rewards  and  punishments  are  the  weights  and 
Jinpnlses  systematically  brought  to  bear  on  the  community.  But  in 
•ociety  also,  in  civil  and  pohtical  life,  the  same  class  of  motives,  though 
<rfken  they  may  not  be  distinctly  recognized,  are  always  operating ; 
^d  without  them  aU  things  would  either  languish  and  stagnate  into 
dreary  immobiUty  or  fall  asunder  into  chaos.  So  then  if  God  is 
^deed  to  influence  and  govern  us  for  Himself  and  for  the  future,  how 
dae  is  even  He  to  deal  with  us  except  on  the  same  principles  ?  He 
^^  deed  with  us  as  we  are.    It  mattei-s  not  whether  the  future  for 
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which  we  are  to  act  and  Kve  lie  in  this  world  or  another — ^we  are  still 
the  same. 

Canon  Farrar's  pleadings  and  appeals  assume  throughout  that 
Divine  punishment  is  meant  to  be  merely  corrective,  and  never  strictly 
and  personally  penal.  But  if  so,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  finally 
impenitent  sinner?  What  this  principle  amounts  to — unless,  going 
the  whole  length  of  Universalism,  Canon  Farrar  should  hold  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  final  impenitence — is  that  the  more  wicked 
and  hardened  a  man  becomes — the  more  hopeless  and  irreclaimable — 
the  less  right  and  reason  will  there  be  in  punishing  him ;  that  a  per- 
fectly hardened  and  impenetrable  sinner  will  have  purchased  hia 
impunity  by  his  impiety,  and  may  roam  the  universe  at  large,  enfran- 
chised from  law,  from  fear,  from  obedience  to  God. 

My  last  word  will  be  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  White 
and  his  fellows  respecting  Conditional  Immortality.  I  have  a  higk 
respect  for  Mr.  White  and  for  some  of  his  brethren  whom  I  know.  I 
esteem  them  highly  as  Christian  men,  and  I  know  them  to  be  able 
men.  But  yet  I  can  only  refer  to  them  here  as  witnesses  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  retribution  and  final  judgment.  If  any  doctrine  of  Unive^ 
salism  or  of  intermediate  discipline  could  have  been  regarded  by  them 
as  satisfactory,  they  would  not  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  hypothesis  so  violent  and  so  difficult, — they  would  not 
as  an  alternative,  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  position  so  untenable^ 
— as  that  which  they  actually  hold.  Their  compromise  is  "  contrived 
a  double  debt  to  pay," — to  uphold  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  eternal 
judgment  and  inevitable  retribution,  and  yet  to  escape  from  tie 
doctrine  of  endless  conscious  punishment  and  suffering  as  hitherto 
taught  by  Catholic  orthodoxy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  doctrine  is 
open  to  equivalent  objections  to  those  which  are  urged  against  the 
"popular"  theology,  and  to  other  objections  of  an  exceedingly  serious 
character,  alike  from  the  ground  of  philosophy  and  of  theology.  Bat 
it  is  at  least  a  testimony  against  such  a  theology  as  tends  to  do  away 
altogether  ^vith  the  doctrine  of  a  final  and  universal  judgment  and 
with  any  foreboding  of  "the  wrath  to  come.*'  It  is  true  that  both  the 
teaching  of  Canon  Farrar  and  that  of  5Ir.  WTiite  concur  in  antagonism 
to  the  hitherto  received  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in 
opposing  that  orthodoxy,  they  neutralize  and  negative  each  other. 

James  H.  Bigg. 
XII. 

AS  Canon  Farrar  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  "  Salvator 
Mundi"  reached  his  hands  while  he  was  meditating  the  first  of 
the  sermons  now  pubUshed  in  "  Eternal  Hope,"  and  that  he  ^rM 
"  largely  indebted"  to  it  throughout,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me 
to  say  more  of  the  volume  now  under  review  than  that  it  gives  mo 
great  pleasure  to  find  my  exegesis  confirmed  by  so  ripe  a  scholar,  and 
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mauv  of  my  concIueionB  urged  home  witb  a  rhetoric  so  ferveut.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  I  should  have  taken  the  slightest  part  in  the 
present  tUscusBion. — for,  when  many  uails  have  to  be  driven,  it  will 
not  do  to  bo  always  hitting  one  on  the  head, — if  I  had  not  lately 
fallen  in  with  a  paper  of  De  Quincey's,  "  On  the  Supposed  Scriptnral 
Expression  for  Eternity,"  which,  though  it  ia  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic and  charming  of  his  essays,  has  not  been  included  in  his 
Collected  Works,  and  is  not  therefore  accessible  to  many  who  would 
very  gladly  read  it.  In  the  June  number  of  The  E.rpo&itor  I  hope  to 
print  it  in  e.rlenso ;  but  meantime  an  abstract  of  it,  given  so  far  as 
possible  in  bia  own  words,  and  omitting  nothing  essential  to  his  argu- 
ment, can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  men  of  every  school  of 
thought.  In  no  other  way  could  1  hope  to  make  so  valuable  a  con- 
tribution to  the  discuBsion  in  hand. 

The  paper  appeared  in  Jlog^s  Imlriictor  some  five-and-twenty 
years  since,  and  opens  with  an  allusiou  to  the  annoyance  De  Quincey 
noed  to  feel  "  forty  years  ago,  or,  in  all  probability,  a  good  deal  more," 
St  the  false  interpretation  then  put  on  the  Greek  word  aiAn,  and  there- 
ibre  on  its  immediate  derivative  aionioa.  This  allusion  cames  us  back 
to  the  very  commenceraent  of  the  present  eentuiy,  a  date  so  remote 
th&t  no  present  ewsceptibility  is  likely  to  be  hurt  by  De  Quincey's 
eensore. 

"  It  wus  Dot,"  he  sftVB,  "  so  much  the  falBehorxl  of  this  interpretation  as  t.he 
narmwneas  of  tbe  falsehood  wfaicli  disturbed  me,  Tiiere  was  a  glimmer  of 
tnitb  in  it,  and  precisely  that  glimmer  it  was  which  led  the  way  to  a  general 
and  obstinate  misconceptiou  of  the  meaning.  The  word  ia  remarkably 
ntnateil.  It  is  a  Scripture  word,  and  it  is  also  a  Greek  word ;  from  which  the 
inevitable  inference  is  that  we  must  look  for  it  only  in  the  NeiD  Testament. 
Tpoa  any  question  arising  of  deep,  aboriginal,  doctrinal  truth,  we  have  iiutfaing 
to  du  with  trauBlationa.  Those  are  but  secondary  ((uestioua,  archsoological  and 
critical,  upon  which  we  have  a  right  to  I'onault  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint." 

At  tbia  mention  of  the  Septuagiut,  De  Quincey,  as  his  manner  was, 
goea  off  into  a  long  and  splendid  discussion  on  that  remarkable  and 

aopolitau  version  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  on 
all  the  singular  concurrences  which  made  it  a  virtual  publication  of 
Ihe  revealed  will  of  God  to  the  world  at  large.     The  Septuagint  sug- 

B  the  Vulgate  to  him ;  and  he  starts  off  on  a  second  though  much 
l>riefer  discussion  on  the  version  stilt  current  in  the  Romish  Church. 
From   these   two   parentheses,  which  occupy  about   one-half  of  his 

y,  he  harks  back  on  the  affirmation  that  no  translation  carries 
weight  on  critical  or  doctrinal  questions  of  the  first  importance ;  that 
therefore  the  word  aiijn  is  a  word  proper  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  "  any  souse  which  it  may  have  received  from  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
the  third  century  before  Jesus  Christ  ia  no  more  relevant  to  any 
criticism  that  lie  ie  going  to  suggest  than  is  the  classical  use  of  the 
'ord  familiar  to  the  learned." 
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From  this  point  onward,  however,  he  keeps  to  the  immediate  qucB- 
tion  with  a  tenacity  quite  unusual  with  him.  He  admits  that  that 
which  gives  the  word  ceonian  "  its  dreadful  importance  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  connected  with  the  ancient  dispute  on  the  duration  of  future 
pimishment ;"  but  he  peremptorily  disavows  any  intention  of  being 
decoyed  into  that  controversy,  or  tempted  to  touch  a  speculation 
'*  repellent  alike  by  the  horror  and  by  the  hopeless  mystery  which 
invests  it."  All  he  will  attempt  to  do  is  to  define  the  word  cfonian,  and 
to  show  that  the  argument  commonly  drawn  from  it  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

This  argument  is  that  the  word  cponian  must  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  "  everlasting"  when  applied  to  the  penal  misery  of  the  wicked,  lest 
it  should  be  taken  in  any  lower  value  when  apphed  to  the  felicity  of 
the  righteous.     The  same  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
qualify  the  duration  of  both ;  "  and  if  eternity,  in  the  most  rigoroiu 
acceptation,  fall  away  from  the  one  idea,  it  must  equally  fall  away 
from  the  other."     This  consideration  does  not  of  course  really  settle^ 
or  even  touch,  the  question  in  hand.     Strictly  speaking,  it  is  wholly 
beside  the  question  "  as  to  what  is  the  sense  and  operation  of  the  word 
<po?iia«."     Nor  does  that  word,  when  taken  in  its  true  sense,  in  any 
way  contribute  to  determine  the  duration  whether  of  future  miseiy  or 
of  future  blessedness.    For  ^Ueonian  does  not  mean  eternal;  neither  doee 
it  mean  of  limited  duration ;  nor  would  the  imsettling  of  ceonian  in  its 
old  use  as  appUed  to  punishment,  to  torment,  to  misery,  carry  with  it 
any  necessary  imsettling  of  the  idea  in  its  application  to  the  beati- 
tudes of  Paradise." 

AVhat  is  an  a'ow,  then  ?  "  It  is  evidently  this,  atz.,  the  duration  or 
cycle  of  existence  wliich  belongs  to  any  object,  not  individually  for 
itself,  but  universally  in  right  of  its  genus."  Kant,  for  example,  one© 
raisfd  the  question,  What  is  the  age  of  the  earth  ?  by  which  he  meanty 
not.  How  many  years  or  millenniums  has  the  earth  existed '?  but,  What 
is  the  exact  stage  in  the  whole  course  of  her  development  which  sh^ 
now  occupies  ?  Is  she  still  in  her  infancy,  or  is  she  at  her  maturity,  or 
is  she  approaching  her  end?  *'The  idea  of  Kant  presupposed  s 
certain  avomge  duration  as  belonging  to  a  planet  of  our  particular 
sj-stem :  and,  supposing  this  known  or  discoverable,  and  that  a  certain 
assignable  development  belonged  to  a  planet  so  circumstanced  ai 
ours,  then  in  what  particular  stage  of  that  development  may  we,  the 
tenants  of  this  respectable  little  planet  Tellus,  reasonably  be  conceived 
to  stand?" 

Man,  again,  has  a  certain  (voman  life. — seventy  years  perhaps.  That 
is  to  say.  if  the  conditions  of  human  life  were  all  they  might  be,  the 
hxmian  race  might  average  seventy  j-ears  in  each  individual  member 
of  the  race.  "  This  period  would  in  that  case  represent  the  (Fon  of  the 
individual  Tellurian  :  but  the  cron  of  the  Tellurian  race  would  probab^ 
amount  to  many  miUions  of  our  earthly  years.*'     So  that,  as  applied 
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«  individual  man  and   thi;  human   race,  even   tliough  it  were 
kI  in  the  eamp  sentenci*,  the  adjective  ironian  might  utand  iti  the 
ane  for  seventy  years,  and  in  the  other  for  millions  of  years, 
e  crow,  the  deer,  the  eagle  are  all  long-hved.     Tt  hae  been  con- 
red  that,  in  their  uorraal  state,  they  tend  to  a  period  nf  some  two»  ■ 
Ties.      Whatever  the  term  may  really  be,  this  normal  peiiod  itf  I 
9nian  period  of  these  animals  considered  as  individuals.  ' 

"hat  may  be  the  ipon  of  the  whole  species  is  utterly  unknown.  Amongst 
we  species  at  least  has  become  extinct  in  our  owu  g«aeration :  Its  aon 
ccompliahed."  i 

Dthing,  in  short,  throughout  universal  Nature,  can  for  a  moment  be  con- 
I  to  have  beeu  re«ijiue(I  to  accident  for  iLs  nurmal  <rim.  AH  periods  and  I 
Df  this  order  belong  to  the  certainties  of  Nature,  but  also,  at  the  samtf  i 
lu  the  mysteries  of  Providence.  Throuj^boul  t!ie  Prophets  we  stti  I 
mly  taught  that  nothing  is  mora  below  the  grandeur  of  Ileaven  than  toj  1 
I  earthly  dates  iu  fixing  either  the  revolutions  or  the  duration  of  great  I 
I  BO»A  as  prophwy  would  condescend  to  notice.  A  dayjias  a  prophetit^  I 
n^;  but  what  sort  of  day!  A  myst^ous  expres»on  for  a  tune  whtcliL  J 
i  reaeinbbuice  to  a  natural  day — sometimes  comprehending  long*  siiccesti  I 
»f  centoriee,  and  altering  its  meaning  according  to  the  object  concerned.  I 
ie,'  and  *  times,'  or  '  haif-a-time' — '  an  a^on,'  or  ■  teons  of  .eons' — and  other'  1 
ions  of  this  prophetic  language,  are  all  significaut.  Tike  peculiar  grandeur  J 
h  espresaions  lies  partly  in  the  dimness  of  the  approximation  of  any  I 
pt  at  settling  their  limits,  and  still  more  in  this,  that  the  conventioual^  I 
iter  and  consequent  meanness  of  ordinary  human  dates  are  ubandouod  iij  1 
l«atial  chronologies.  Hours  and  days,  or  Imiations  and  months,  have  nO'  I 
r  philosophic  relation  to  the  ori^n,  or  duration,  or  periods  of  rexwst  i 
ring  to  f^eat  eients,  or  revolutionary  agencies,  or  vast  national  crimes r  1 
ne'  normal  period  and  duration  of  all  acts  whatever,  the  time  of  th^  I 
nuco,  of  their  agency,  or  their  re-agenry,  tall  into  harmony  with  the  I 

proportions  of  a  lieavenly  scale."  '  I 

ie  old  rigid  view  of  the  (ran,  which  assumes  it  always  to  deuot0  \ 
tame  period  of  time,  uatnrally  assumed  also  that,  if  it  lost  itW  j 
Bter  of  infinity  when  applied  to  evil  aud  its  pnuishmeut,  it  must,'  I 

oorref^onding  necessity,  lose  that  character  when  applied  tff  I 
InosB  and  the  golden  aspects  of  hope.  But,  ou  the  coutraryt  I 
'  object  whatsoever,  every  mode  of  existence,  lias  its  own  separator  I 
bdependeut  aon.     No  reflective  man  can  doubt  that  I 

life  and  mode   of  lieing  must  have  hidden  within  itself  the  secreL  I 

its  duration.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  of  am/  duration  whatever  that?  I 
jst«rmined  capriciously.  Always  it  rests  on  some  ground,  ancient  aW  I 
lud  darkuess,  though  undiscoverable  by  man.  This  only  is  discemiblaj  I 
■sneral  teudL-ncy,  that  the  <eun,  or  generic  period,  of  evil  is  constantly  J 
da  a  fugitive  duration.  The  aon^  it  is  alleged,  must  always  express  tnk  I 
Idea,  whatever  thnt.  may  be ;  if  it  is  less  than  eternity  for  the  e\-il  cases,'  I 
t  must  bo  less  for  the  good  ones.  Doi^tless  the  idea  of  an  a-an  is  in  one<  j 
always  uniform,  always  the  same,  just  as  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  is  always  i 
ii»e.  .  .  .  But  this  uniformity  of  ratio  and  proportion  does  not  hinder  bu^  J 
I  tenth  may  now  represent  a  guinea,  and  next  moment  represent  a  thuu->  J 
jfiuaeaa.  The  exact  amount  of  the  duration  uxpressed  by  au  teon  depends  I 
Ither  npon  the  particular  suliject  which  yields  the  nrm.  It  is  a  radix!'  J 
Ik©  an  algebrnic  square-root  or  cube-root,  though  governed  by  the  morf  j 
jut^uvH  of  liuiil.ution.  it  must  vary  in  obedience  to  the  nature  of  thj^  I 
I^Huiiect  whose  ['ailiv  it  furms."  .  I 
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From  this  fine  philosophic  determination  of  the  proper  sense  and 
operation  of  the  word,  which  to  me  seems  quite  final  and  conclusive, 
De  Quincey  derives  three  propositions,  with  which  he  concludes  his 
essay :  (1)  That  those  who  infer  the  eternity  of  evil  from  the  counter 
eternity  of  good  build  on  the  mistake  of  assigning  a  stationary  and 
mechanic  value  to  the  idea  of  an  ceoiiy  whereas  the  very  purpose  of 
Scripture  in  using  this  word  was  to  evade  such  a  value,  and  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  as  many  ceons  as  entities :  (2)  That  they 
not  only  overlook  the  wonian  differences  among  even  neutral  entities, 
but  also  ignore  the  separate  and  opposed  tendencies  of  things  evil, 
which  are  by  their  very  nature  fugitive  and  aUied  to  death,  and  of 
things  good,  which  by  their  very  nature  are  permanent  and  allied  to 
life  :  and  (3)  That,  while  the  Scriptures  attribute  absolute  eternity  to 
God  alone,  yet  innumerable  entities,  which  can  plead  an  interest  In 
God's  favour,  may  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  Divine  eternity. 
And  he  closes  with  the  striking  sentence,  "  Evil  would  not  be  evil  if 
it  had  that  power  of  self-subsiBtence  which  is  imputed  to  it  in  sup- 
posing its  Oxonian  life  to  be  co-eternal  with  that  which  crowns  and 
glorifies  the  good." 

Now  as  De  Quincey  is  a  scholar  praised  by  scholars,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  his  authority,  and  still  more  his  argument,  which  seems  unanswer- 
able, may  tell  for  something,  and  even  for  much,  in  the  present  con- 
troversy ;  and  that,  till  it  has  been  answered,  not  even  a  bishop  will 
ventiu'e  to  contend  that,  since  "the  same  word  (cuwtos)"  is  used  of 
the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of  the  duration  of 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  it  follows  that  "  if  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  is  only  temporar}%  such  also  will  be  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous."*     Such  an  appeal  is  siurely  as  irreligious  as  it  is  unscholarly, 
since  it  is  a  plain  challenge  to  that  natural  selfishness  from  which  it  is 
the  very  office  of  religion  to  deliver  us.      For  the  salvation  of  otheis 
Moses  was  fain  to  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life,  St.  Paul  could  wiab 
himself  anathema   from  Christ,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himseir 
** was  made  sin"  and  endured  the  curse  ;  and  when  the  servants  of 
Christ  and  the  champions  of  the  Bible  move  men  to  consent,  if  not  to 
hope  for,  the  perdition  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellows  rather 
than  part  with  a  single  text  which  seems  to  guarantee  their  own  ever- 
lasting felicity, — that  felicity  be  it  said,  resting  on  far  surer  and  indeed 
impregnable  grounds, — it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  are  animated 
by  a  spirit  other  than  that  of  Christ,  although  they  mistake  it  for  His 
spirit,  and  of  the  men  who  most  nearly  resembled  Him. 

*  The  citation  is  from  *'Two  Sermons/*  preached  in  Nottingham,  on  Adyent  Snsdijt 
1S77,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  preparing  these  disoonnei 
the  Bishop  deigned  to  remember  that  the  anthor  of  "  Salvator  Mnndi  liyes  and  laboov 
in  Nottingham,  but  I  think  I  cannot  do  wrong  in  aasoming  that  he  had  Canon  Funi^ 
"  Sermon  or  *'  Sermons  '*  in  his  eye.  And,  with  great  reepect  for  his  work  in  otte 
fields,  I  would  venture  to  remind  him  that,  though  such  an  appeal  to  that  iinlfliliiw 
which  is  the  root  of  aU  sin,  backed  by  an  appeal  to  the  prejudice  which  cannot  endms  to 
have  any  formula  in  the  Prayer-book  touched,  may  pass  muster  in  a  oonntxy  chnrciif  ft 
really  counts  for  nothing  in  the  Court  of  Logic. 
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There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  touch  for  a 
cKnoment,  if  only  to  suggest  an  answer  to  a  difficulty  which,  in  many 
satinds,  bars  the  way  of  ''  the  larger  hope."     In  the  thoughtful  paper — 
^  real  contribution,  I  take  it,  to  this  controversy — which  appeared  in 
't:;he  last  number  of  the  Conte^ipgrary  Review  by  Dr.  Littledalc,  he 
s^emarks  that  no  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  cardinal  fact  'Hhat 
^Jiie  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  contain  two  pamllel  and  often 
seemingly  contradictory  statements  as  to  the  Last  Things,  one  of  which, 
^T'cm  after  being  jealously  sifted  by  hostile  criticism,  does  make  for  the 
popular  theology,  and  another  which  more  than  implies  a  full  restora- 
Cs-on,  and  the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil."     I  admit  the  charge, 
although  I  cannot  admit  it  without  taking  blame  to  myself  for  not 
leaving  laid  greater  stress  upon  a  fact  so  obvious  and  so  significant. 
"VVhen  we  have  done  all  that  criticism  can  honestly  do  to  reconcile 
^liiese  conflicting  statements,  we  must  confess  that  there  are  two  cur- 
rents of  thought  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  one  of  them  lends 
much  countenance  to   the  popular  conception  of  future  punish- 
cnt  as  to  explain,  though  not  to  justify,  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is 
bield.    And  no  doubt  there  are  many  who,  though  they  feel  the  deeper 
current  more  strongly  than  the  other,  nevertheless  hesitate  to  commit 
themselves  to  it,  because  they  cannot  and  will  not,  as  indeed  they 
oizght  not  to  do,  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  stream 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  would  ask  those  who  are  thus  perplexed  in  thought  to  consider 
w-liether  their  perplexity  may  not  spring  from  a  common,  and  perhaps 
aecessaiy,  feature  in  revelation  of  every  kind.      Do  not  the  phe- 
nomena always,  or  almost  always,  point  in  one  direction,   and  the 
underlying  facts  or  realities  in  another  ?    Is  anything  what  it  seems — 
even  lighi^  or  sound,  or  heat  ?    A  single  force  vibrating  in  different 
mtiofl^  and  therefore  manifesting  itself  in  an  incalculable  variety  of 
forms,  may  be  our  simplest  and  truest  conception  of  the  material 
^uiiverse ;   but  is  it  the  first  to  present  itself  to  our  minds  T    '*  The 
Wvens  declare  the  glory  of  God ; "  but  in  this  heavenly  revelation  is 
^  surface  current  the  true  current!  is  the  current  of  appearances 
the  current  of  realities  t    We  have  discovered  after  many  centuries, 
^1  that  it  is  the  earth  which  moves  round  the  sun ;  but  is  there  nothing 
iQthe  apparent  motions  of  the  solar  system  to  account  for,  if  not  to 
vindicate,  the  popular  conception,  that  it  is  the  sun  which  moves 
wund  the  earth  t    The  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  advent  of  the 
^kniah.    But  was  there  nothing  ambiguous  in  their  language  and 
^e1    If  we^  wise  after  the  event,  can  see  that  what  they  meant  was 
^^nritual  Person  and  a  spiritual  reign,  can  we  not  at  the  same  time 
^uidentand  how  the  Jews  came  to  look  for  a  great  Prince,  who  should 
A  in  Jerusalem,  and  subdue  unto  Himself — ^yes,  and  unto  them — all  the 
^gdoms  of  the  world  ?    Must  we  not  admit  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
"■^t,  as  in  the  New,  there  are  '^  two  parallel  and  often  seemingly 
VOL.  xxxn.  2  B 
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contradictory  statements/'  and  that  even  when  the  passages  which 
appear  to  speak  of  an  earthly  Prince  and  Kingdom  have  been  most 
"jealously  sifted  by  hostile  criticism,"  there  is  still  much  in  them  which 
makes  for  that  once  popular  conception  ? 

When,  then,  we  find  these  conflicting  currents  of  statement,  whether 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  and  are  compelled  to  choose 
between  them,  or  at  least  to  subordinate  the  one  to  the  othier,  what  is 
the  wiser  and  better  part?     Surely  it  is  to  lean  to  the  larger,  the 
more  generous  and  spiritual,  side  of  the  alternative.     If  we  believe 
that  **  God  is  a  Spirit,"  and  that  **  God  is  Love,"  what  else  can  we  dot 
If  the  Jews  would  have  done  well  had  they  committed  themselves  to 
the  deeper  current,  to  the  larger  hope,  shall  not  we  also  do  well  if,  of 
the  two  currents  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  that  which  affirms  or  implies  a  full  restoration  and  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil  ?     Let  those  who  demur  to  that  course  Hfc 
least  remember  that  if  they  were  to  treat  the  texts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  relate  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  as  they  treat  the  texts 
which  relate  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  they  would  in- 
fallibly find  themselves  landed  in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatioo, 
or,  at  the  very  lowest,  in  Luther's  somewhat  paltry  evasion  and  Bhabeti- 
tute  for  it,  the  doctrine  of  Ck)nsubstantiation. 

S.  Cox. 
XIIL 

ETERNAL  judgment,  the  real  subject  of  Canon  Farrar  s  work,  \b 
the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Word  of  God.  My  own  thoughts  were  deeply  exercised  with  it,  in 
more  than  a  year  of  Scriptural  study  and  many  months  of  deep 
anguish  of  heart,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  longed  to  gain,  and 
thought  I  did  gain,  so  much  increase  of  light  as  might  lighten  the 
pressure  of  a  load  felt  almost  insupportable,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  impairing  in  the  least  the  force  of  God's  revealed  warnings 
of  wrath  to  come  upon  persevering  and  impenitent  sin.  Every  attempt 
to  throw  fresh  light  on  this  solemn  mystery  demands  not  bnly  revier- 
ence  and  humility,  but  caution  and  patience  of  thouglit,  and  an  exclu- 
sion of  loose  and  liasty  speech,  even  more  than  the  most  exact 
researches  in  natural  science. 

Such  were  my  convictions  when  I  published  thoughts  bearing 
indirectly  on  this  subject  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  mote  directly 
still  later.  Experience  and  obsen'ation  of  all  that  has  since  been 
passing  in  the  Church  and  the  world  has  only  deepened  and  confirmed 
tliem.  Utter  unbelief  of  God's  warnings  of  judgment  to  come  is  one 
of  the  darkest  features  of  the  times  in  wliich  we  live.  Some  of  Hi© 
forms  in  which  it  has  lately  sho%vn  itself  are  portentous  and  alanning. 
Human  additions,  encrusting  those  warnings,  and  designed  to  in- 
crease their  deterrent  power  over  guilty  consciences,  have  had  yat 
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iUe  opposite  t-ffeut.  They  liave  concurred  -with  other  causes,  fataUetiu 
tlisoriee,  the  wor&bip  of  majorities,  and  boasts  of  human  prugresa,  to 
prodooe  ^n<luspread  and  osteutatiouB  iinbeUef  of  the  great  and  solemn 
truth — "  God  will  biing  every  work  into  judgment,  and  every  Beoret 
liung,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil."  The  warnings  of  Scripture  are 
t  aside  with  contempt,  as  too  torrible  to  be  true. 
No  cure  for  this  e\-il  can  be  found,  though  Bometimee  fiought.  as  1 
liave  had  painful  experience,  by  bringing  loud  charges  of  unsoundnCBK 
a  the  faitli  against  any  who  maintain  the  great  truth  itself,  but  refuse 
to  accept  current  and  popular  opinions  about  hell,  dacnnatiou,  and  the 
UBery  of  the  lost,  as  the  sufficient  test  and  standard  of  Christian 
irthodoxy.  But  as  httle  can  be  gained,  on  the  other  baud,  by  v«ho- 
mt  invectives  and  gushes  of  indignant  declamation  againet  thosct 
Btmple  believeis  in  th«  Bibli-,  who  dare  not  give  up  any  part  of  the 
'.  of  their  oliildhood  and  of  moat  Christians  in  post  ag«B  about 
"wrath  to  come,''  till  they  See  surer  grounds  for  rejecting  it  than  the 
VDwillingnesB  of  sinful  hearts  to  believe  anything  so  alanning,  aud  an 
offered  choice,  in  its  stead,  of  three  or  four  contradictory  alternatives 
(vhich  exclude  each  other.  It  is  not  dealing  reverently  with  God's 
framings  to  say  practically  to  a  mixed  audience,  "Put  on  them  almost 
my  meaning  yon  please,  only  do  not  accept  the  common  view  tif 
bem,  since  it  is  too  terrible  to  be  true." 

"  Eternal  Hope,"  the  title  Canon  Farrar  has  chosen  for  his  work,  liko 
eternal  torture,  is  a  phrase  uuknown  to  Scripture,  though  there  is  a 
dose  afiproach  to  both  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  Eev.  xiv.  11,  xx.  10,  The 
•emioiis  themselves,  from  their  deolamatory  and  illogical  stylo,  seem 
to  me  likely  to  aggravate  the  evil  against  which  they  are  aimed,  and 
to  hinder,  not  help,  the  firm  maintenance  of  the  great  truth  itself  of 
"eternal  judgment," and  its  extrication  from  spurious  human  disguises 
or  additions.  The  Preface  aud  the  Appendix  are  in  a  calmer  tone,  and 
Hie  better  suited  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  solemn  subject  they 
teek  to  unfold. 

.  The  sermons  are  followed  by  a  liet  of  authorities,  whom  Canon 
^arrar  quotes  in  bin  favour,  of  those  who  have  this  one  point  of 
oient  with  him,  that  they  do  not  fully  accept  what  he  calls  "  the 
nmmon  view.''  Besides  a  rather  vague  allnaion  to  twelve  Fathers 
ind  one  Schoolman,  fifty  divines  or  laymen  of  modern  times  are  named, 
)«{^uing  with  "  the  great  and  saintly  Bengel,'^'  includmg  nine  bishojis 
C  our  own  Church,  and  ending  with  P^Te  Revignan.  '■  the  most  elo- 
jnvot  French  preacher  of  recent  days."  Such  a  loose  massing  of 
Utlioritiee  who  differ  widely  from  each  other  is  unfair  to  the  writers 
itikenuelves.  It  has  the  worse  fault  of  tending  U.>  ooufuse  the  whole 
IfUestioD.  Jt  replaces  the  Divine  counsel,  "  Prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fiut  that  which  is  good,"  by  repeating  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
loose,  popular  orthodoxy  assailed  in  a  negative  form.  It  offers  us  the 
tlterautive,  to  "receive  the  fatal  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all,"  or  else 
2  B  2 
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to  be  huddled  up  in  a  medley  of  opinions  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  except  that  they  all  differ  from  some  point  or  other  of  what 
is  vaguely  called  "  the  common  view."  Most  of  the  writers  quoted 
hold  either  "  Conditional  Immortality  "  or  "  Universalism,"  two  views 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  both  of  which  the  Canon  diBclaimB 
and  rejects.  Such  a  heaping  up  of  ncunes  may  be  a  convenient  mis- 
sile in  an  assault  on  implicit  faith  and  traditional  orthodoxy,  but  its 
only  natural  tendency  is  to  substitute  a  greater  evil, — a  theological 
chaos  of  utter  uncertainty  and  confusion  of  thought,  and  an  utter 
shipwreck  of  all  practical  faith  in  the  warnings  of  God. 

The  Preface  begins  with  a  stcuUing  remark:  '^Of  the  truths  here 
propounded  I  have  never  since  my  early  youth  had  the  sUghtest 
doubt ;  but  had  I  intended  a  controversial  defence  of  them,  it  wodd 
have  been  far  fuller  and  more  impregnable  than  I  can  now  make  it" 
The  claim  may  perhaps  refer  only  to  this  one  proposition,  that  tiiere  k 
some  element  or  other  in  that  complex  total  called  *Hhe  common 
view,"  which  is  not  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
true  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  must  be  pruned  away  before  we  caa 
attain  to  the  full  and  perfect  truth.    But  the  words,  in  their  natonJ 
sense,  assert  much  more.     These  short  and  easy  cuts  to  undoubting 
confidence  in  the  perfect  truth  of  one's  own  opinions  are  always  sus- 
picious, especially  when  claimed  for  a  complex  whole,  professedlf  at 
variance  with  the  usual  judgment  of  Christian  men.    If  the  Canon, 
since  his  early  youth,  has  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
any  of  the  critical  decisions  on  the  sacred  text  and  its  proper  venioD, 
and  the  theological  dogmas  which  form  the  main  substance  of  the 
work  when   it  has  been   pruned  of  its  redundant  metaphors  and 
poetical  quotations,  such  a  confidence  on  such  a  subject,  so  early  and 
cheaply  gained,  seems  to  me  the  very  mark  of  a  g^de  whom  it  is 
wholly  unsafe  to  follow. 

The  Canon  notices  four  main  opinions,  and  then  defines  his  own:— 

1.  Universalism, — the  opinion  that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  saved. 
Every  man,  he  says,  must  long,  with  all  his  heart,  that  this  were  true. 
Yet  he  does  not  lay  down  any  such  dogma,  partly  because  it  is  not 
clearly  revealed,  and  partly  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate 
the  power  of  the  hiunan  wll  to  resist  the  law  and  reject  the  love  of 
God. 

There  is  here  no  sign  of  clear  insight,  and  a  fuU  and  assured  con- 
\4ction,  but  rather  of  a  still  unsolved  problem,  in  the  Canon's  mind, 
which  leaves  his  heart  and  judgment  at  utter  variance.  He  conU 
wish  the  present  world  to  be  very  different  from  what,  in  our  experi- 
ence, we  find  it  to  be.  Still  more,  he  could  wish  that  the  world  to 
come  should  be  very  different  from  what  Scripture  seems  to  him  to 
say  that  it  will  be.  He  is  too  honest  to  shut  his  eyes  to  present  &ct8^ 
such  as  he  amplifies  in  the  fifth  sermon.  He  is  honest  enough  to  oim 
that  Scripture  does  not  seem  to  say  that  all  alike  ^vill  be  saved  in  the 
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life  to  come.  He  is  not  honest  enough  to  admit  that  it  seems  to 
affirm,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  words,  the  exact  reverse.  His 
'wiahes  then  determine  nine-tenths,  or  ninety-nine  hmidredths  of  his 
creed.  His  honesty  is  satisfied  by  his  holding  that  Scripture  speaks 
truly  of  a  broad  way  that  leads  to  death,  and  that  perhaps  one 
in  a  hundred,  of  very  hardened  criminals,  do  walk  therein.  But  such 
a  compromise  between  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfies  the  claims  neither  of  truth  nor  love. 

2.  Conditional  Immortality,  or  Annihilationism,  is  the  second  main 
theory  on  the  life  to  come.  Canon  Farrar  "  cannot  at  all  accept  it. 
It  seems  to  rest  too  entirely  on  the  supposed  invariable  meaning  of 
a  few  words,  and  to  press  that  meaning  too  far.  It  rejects  the  instinc- 
tive beUef  in  immortaUty  which  has  been  found  in  almost  every  age 
and  race  of  man.  And  while  it  relieves  the  soul  from  the  crushing 
IiOTTor  involved  in  the  conception  of  endless  torment,  it  leaves  us  with 
the  ghastly  conclusion,  that  God  will  raise  the  wicked  from  the  dead, 
only  that  they  may  be  tormented  and  at  last  destroyed."  The  Canon, 
then,  rejects  along  with  "the  common  view"  the  two  alternatives 
espoused  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  authorities  he  quotes  in  his 
favour ;  and  his  own  creed,  by  his  own  admission,  is  a  compromise 
^which  fully  satisfies  neither  his  judgment  nor  his  heart. 

3.  The  third  view  is  that  of  Purgatory.  This  he  adopts  as  his  own, 
but  not  in  its  Romish  form,  which  our  article  calls  *'  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God."  Canon  Farrar  thinks  the  Reformers 
^  rejected  it  in  the  rough,  because  it  had  been  made  too  compact, 
specific,  matured,  and  systematic  to  be  capable  of  exact  Scripture  proof, 
cuid  connected  with  too  many  deplorable  abuses."  He  takes  it  as  the 
naster-key  to  the  solemn  message  of  God  concerning  the  wrath  to  come. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  abuses  and  secondary  accidents  of  the  doctrine 
can  explain  the  entire  contrast  between  the  statement  in  the  article 
and  his  own  view.  The  Reformers  left  too  much  out  of  view,  though 
they  never  denied,  the  wide  distinction  in  Scripture  between  the  state 
of  souls  after  death,  and  after  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 
Canon  Farrar,  with  less  excuse,  repeats  the  same  faults.  He  speaks  of 
liis  own  view,  that  ''  souls  who  die  in  a  state  unfit  for  heaven  may 
have  perfected  in  them  till  the  day  of  Christ  the  good  work  in  this 
'World  begun."  But  this  plainly  does  not  touch  the  deeper  question, 
are  there,  or  are  there  not,  two  classes  in  the  great  day  itself,  to  whom 
the  Judge  then  announces  a  different  and  opposite  doom  ? 

4.  The  Canon  comes  at  last  to  the  fourth  alternative,  which  he  calls 
•*  the  common  and  popular  view  in  our  own  Church."  He  has  never 
dreamt,  he  says,  of  denying  the  great,  awful,  but  neither  unjust  nor 
unmerciful  doctrine  of  future  retribution.  "  That  there  is  a  terrible 
retribution  on  impenitent  sin,  here  and  hereafter,  that  'without holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  that  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  till  forsaken 
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and  repented  of,  and  that  the  doom  on  ein  is  both  merciful  and  just, 
we  are  all  agreed."    These  are  large  and  important  admis&ionB. 

What  then  are  the  supposed  accretions  of  the  true  doctrine  which 
he  repudiates  and  condemns  t  They  are  mainly  four — (1)  The  phy« 
sical  torments  and  material  agonies;  (2)  Its  endless  duration;  (3) 
That  it  is  incurred  by  the  vast  mass  of  mankind ;  (4)  That  it  is  a  doom 
passed  irreversibly  at  the  moment  of  death  on  all  who  die  in  a  state 
of  sin.  "  How  frightful  are  the  facts  which  they  must  face  who  hold 
these  opinione  is  obvious  to  all,  and  I  have  given  some  proof  in  their 
own  words.  How  a  man  with  a  heart  of  pity  .  .  .  can  enjoy  la 
this  world  one  moment  of  happiness,  however  deeply  he  may  be 
assured  of  his  own  individual  salvation,  is  more  than  I  can  ever 
imderstand." 

I  own  the  force  of  this  earnest  appeal.  I  have  passed  through 
months,  and  a  whole  year  of  almost  intolerable  anguish,  from  deep 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  God*s  solemn  warnings  in  His  word,  and  of 
their  unspeakable  and  awful  solemnity.  If  relief  came  to  me  at  -iMt) 
it  was  certainly  not  in  the  way  in  which  Canon  Farrar  seems  to  look 
for  it.  I  cannot^  in  the  few  pages  here  open  to  me,  enter  on  so  wide* 
subject.  My  views  may  be  seen  in  the  "Ways  of  'God/**  and 
"  Difficulties  of  Belief,"t  and  I  hope  soon  to  add  some  fuithevtremaifa 
on  it  in  a  second  edition  of  my  "  Commentary  on  Isaiah;^  >now  in  the 
press.  On  the  Canon's  four  points  I  would  make  one  or  two  brief 
remarks. 

First,  the  vehement  dislike  of  any  element  of  sensible  pain  in  fntare 
punishment,  when  the  doctrine  itself  is  received,  and  also  that  of  the 
resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  unjust,  has  no  warrant  either  of 
Scripture  or  reason.  To  believe  that  in  the  life  to  come  some  "wiB 
suffer  intense  mental  anguish  and  agony,  through  former  sin,  and  that 
they  will  so  suffer  in  the  body,  after  they  have  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  still  to  conceive  that  a  painless  and  unsuffering  body  irffl 
be  the  clothing  or  vessel  of  a  spirit  enduring  intensest  anguish  and 
mental  torment,  is  an  opinion  as  plainly  unreasonable  as  it  is  opposed 
to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 

The  Canon  says,  with  truth,  "  It  is  only  when  these  topics  faU  into 
vulgar  handling  that  we  see  them  in  all  their  intolerable  ghastlineai. 
Many  true  and  loving  Christians  have  held  these  views,  and  mourned 
with  aching  heart  over  what  seemed  to  them  the  fatal  necessity  for 
belie^dng  them.  Good  men  may  and  do  hold  this  doctrine  with  pity 
and  fear  and  trembling  and  awful  submission ;  but  let  those  suspect 
their  own  hearts  to  whom  so  terrible  a  dogma  is  so  clear  and  precionB 
and  comforting,  that  they  are  quite  distressed  at  the  thought  of  losmg 
it."  The  rebuke  is  deeply  true.  Nothing  can  be  more  hateful  than 
such  a  temper,  or  more  opposed  to  the  lesson  taught  by  the  tears  of 
the  Lord  over  Jerusalem. 

•  Seeloys,  1S63.  f  Second  EdiHon.    Macmillan  k  Co.    1876. 
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I  With  regard  to  frightful  pictures  of  future  miserj',  like  those  of 
CertuUiau  in  the  Preface,  of  Henry  Smith,  and  Jeremy  Tujior, I  would 
eraind  the  Canon  of  his  uwn  picture  in  these  sermons  of  the  horrors 
»f  delirium  tremens  to  the  unhappy  drunkard,  p.  142.  If  one  dnmbard 
Bore  can  be  reclaimed  by  such  dark  colouring,  there  may  be  a  full 
parRiDt  for  the  preacher.  But  the  principle  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
nfear  that  in  both  the  indulgence  in  drawing  pictures  of  intense 
iprrora  is  more  likely  to  revolt  some  and  deaden  the  feelings  of  others 
■an  effectually  to  reclaim.  The  Scriptures,  at  least,  give  us  no 
jfittem  of  such  "  ghastly"  modes  of  impressing  their  waroinga  deeper 
Bi  the  consciences  of  men.  Their  warnings,  those  of  Christ  Himself, 
(re  the  more  impressive  because  the  words  are  few  and  simple,  severe 
D  their  calm  grandeur  of  earnest  caution  :  outer  darkness,  weeping, 
Bouming,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Next,  that  in  the  present  age,  tlie  Church  of  the  saved  has  been, 

kom  the  time  of  Abel  downward,  a  minority  of  the  race,  seems  one  of 

lie  clearest  and  plainest  elements  of  the  solemn  truth  revealed.     We 

^d  nowhere  of  a  broad  way  which  leads  to  life,  and  a  narrow  which 

leads  to  death.     No  tnie  relief  from  the  pressure  of  a  solemn  truth  can 

le  found  by  reversing  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  essential  features. 

kt  relief  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  a  further  truth,  that  besides  the 

Siuroh  of  the  first-bom,  saved  out  of  the  trials  of  this  world,  and  heii-s 

f  a  epecial  dignity,  there  will  be  countless  and  gro\ving  myriads  of 

ideemed  men  in  the  generations  of  the  world  to  come.     And  if  fur- 

ir  relief  be  still  desired,  it  may  be  partly  found  in  the  thought  half 

lepted  by  the  Canon  himself,  and  by  which  he  recedes  further  from 

niveiBalism  than  by  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  hardened  and 

pom  criminals  from  the  general  gaol  defivery  of  the  universe, 

,  "as  the  very  word  damnation  once  impUed,  the  jxeno  damiii,  the 

it  may  he  for  ever,  of  the  beatific  vision,  is.  far  more  than  physical 

trtai^,  the  essence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost." 

The  worst  corruption  of  the  Divine  message  of  judgment  to  come 

not   that  which   includes  in  it  the   conception  of  penal  fire  and 

^rporul  BuEFcring,  which  is  an  integral  though  secondary  part  of  the 

vealed  truth.      It  is  that  which   shuts  out   from  it,  without   any 

trrant  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  Scripture,  any  concurrent  manifeata- 

m  of  the  Divine  mercy,  not  only  towards  others,  but  towards  the 

iiy  objects  of  the  judgment  itself.     The  most  essential  feature  of  it, 

iplied  iu  the  words  of  Christ,  is  the  conception  of  an  irreparable, 

reversible  loss  of  a  privilege  now  attainable ;  and  when  the  door  has 

leea  shut,  never  after  to  be  attained. 

y  Canon  Farrar,  in  this  work,  seems  to  himself  to  be  uttering  a  hold 
|Dd  eameat  protest  against  popular  and  current  notions  of  the  Judg- 
pent  to  come,  which  dishonour  God,  are  a  hindrance  and  stumbliug- 
0oolc  in  the  way  of  Cliristianity,  and  lay  a  sore  burden  on  the  hearts 
bC  Christian  men.     But  Urn  real  risk  and  evil  of  his  work  is  that  its 
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real  character  is  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  a  view  ab-eady  popular 
and  widely  current,  not  perhaps  in  creeds  and  Church  formularies^  but 
in  the  actual  life  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  which  almost  whoQy 
abrogates  the  Divine  warnings. 

The  practical  creed  of  millions,  who  have  any  faith  at  all  in  thi» 
Protestant  land,  is  Universalism,  thinly  disguised,  with  a  few  rare- 
exceptions  of  atrocious  and  hardened  criminals.     It  is  the  doctrine, 
repeated  in  churchyards  and  at  death-beds,  drunk  in  by  sorrowing' 
friends,  under  the  name  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  that  each  one^ 
a  few  prodigious  wretches  excepted,  when  he  dies,  goes  at  once  i^ 
heaven,  and,  without  passing  before  any  judgment-seat,  enters  inta 
perfect  bliss  and  perfect   glory.     This  unlimited  and  prompt  self- 
canonization  is  the  practical  creed  of  millions  in  whom  some  remaiii» 
of  Christian  faith  are  left.     The  creed  which  Canon  Farrar  enforces  itt 
these  sermons  is  not  quite  so  wide  of  the  Scriptural  truth.     But  in  it» 
classification  of  men  into  three  classes,  the  saintly  good,  the  neutral,^ 
and  the  hopelessly  bad,  and  the  proclamation  to  the  middle  class,  teor 
fold  and  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  than  both  the  others,  of  an 
endlessly  renewed  probation  after  death  and  the  judgment,  it  adopts 
and  gives  fresh  currency  to  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  a  wide- 
spread popular  delusion,  which  robs  the  Word  of  God  of  its  waxning' 
power,  and  sets  the  consciences  of  men  free  from  any  real  expectationr 
of  a  judgment  to  come. 

T.  R.  BiRKS. 

XIV. 

THESE  Five  Discoiu^es  abeady  belong  to  the  rapidly  accumulating" 
literatm-e  of  the  Future  Life,  and  will  probably  hold  rank  here- 
after among  the  curiosities  of  that  literature.  They  present  an  in- 
structive specimen  of  rationaUstic  theology,  addressed,  not  to  the- 
rational,  but  to  the  sentimental.  At  almost  every  sentence  the  feelings* 
are  goaded  into  excitement,  at  times  into  painful  agitation.  Every 
sensibility  is  skilfully  touched  by  one  who  has  at  command,  throngb 
his  elegance  of  style,  his  force  of  passion,  his  vividness  of  imagery, 
the  whole  gamut  of  sensationalism ;  and  there  is  no  pause  given  for  » 
clear  conception  or  a  calm  judgment  of  the  multifarious  matters 
hurriedly  brought  forward  for  acceptance. 

The  object  of  the  volimie  has  previously  been  discussed.  The 
matters  which  chiefly  interest  us  are  Canon  Farrar  s  processes  of 
investigation  and  his  conclusions.  Many  surprising  antitheses  are 
brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  theme,  but 
none  more  surprising  than  that  Canon  Farrar  has  provided  a  common 
meeting-place  for  High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  and  that  that 
meeting-place  is  purgatory — the  High  Churchman's  only  complaint  of 
the  Canon  being  that  he  docs  not  go  deep  enough  and  far  enoughs 
Towards  the  goal  of  his  reasonings,  however,  Canon  Farrar  manfoUy 
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clears  his  way,  plying  his  axe  againet  every  obstruction,  with  all  the 
vig^our  of  a  backwoodsman.  He  is  impetuously  frank.  He*  thinks 
aloud  in  his  premises ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  he  sometimes  seems 
to  whisper  his  conclusions.  Yet  it  is  in  these  same  whispered  con- 
clixfiions  the  value  of  the  production  must  be  sought. 

None  can  doubt  Dr.  Farrar  s  transparent  sincerity  and  straight- 
forwardness of  purpose.  This  is  the  most  charming  quaUty  in  the 
Yolume ;  it  is  also  the  most  elementary  in  Christian  service,  and  it  may 
become  widely  pernicious  unless  associated  with  other  essential  quaH- 
fications  of  a  "  Master  in  Israel."  The  Church  and  the  world  expect 
more  from  Canon  Farrar  than  the  eruptive  zeal  of  a  youthful  evange- 
list. His  previous  services,  the  solemn  import  of  his  present  imder- 
taking,  demand  at  his  hands  severest  accuracy  of  reasoning,  of  critical 
exposition,  teachings  consistent  with  themselves  and  with  Scripture. 

On  scanning  Canon  Farrar's  paragraphs,  the  higher  the  reader's 
expectations  may  have  been  in  these  respects,  the  keener  will  be  his 
disappointment.  There  is  discernible  a  vast  underplay  of  subsidiary 
critical  appliances,  subordinate  theological  tenets,  kept  diligently 
moving,  and  floating  forward  the  main  thesis.  Of  these  a  complete 
Analysis  is  here  impossible, — at  any  time  it  would  be  tedious, — but  a 
cursory  notice  is  imperative.  These  subsidia  critiea  form  by  no  means 
&  pellucid  stream,  but  rather  a  turbid  inundation  of  disintegrated 
theologies.  The  word  "  Theology  "  may  be  taken  as  a  sample :  at  the 
very  sound  of  its  syllables  Canon  Farrar  seems  to  grow  irate,  and 
continually  fastens  it  with  a  degree  of  contempt  upon  the  opinions  of 
those  who  differ  from  him,  forgetful  all  the  time  that  when  he  is  doing 
Miything  to  the  purpose,  he  is  setting  up  a  Theology  of  his  own. 
Smiting  theology  with  theology.  Dr.  Farrar  rehearses  the  part  of 
iHogenes  treading  on  the  pride  of  Plato,  as  Plato  retorted,  with  equal 
pride. 

Dr.  Farrar  discredits  the  poetry,  the  metaphors,  and  the  parables 
^  Scripture  as  having  a  potent  voice  in  this  debate,  and  thus  thins 
^yf^j  the  deep  shadows  divinely  thrown  across  the  subject ;  and  yet 
^ho  80  abundant  in  edging  his  statements  with  the  surmises  of  mx)dern 
poets,  88  if  they  were  authentic,  and  should  be  listened  to  singing  of 
nope  where  Scripture  sighs  of  despair?  Canon  Farrar  arraigns  the 
^penetrable  prejudices  of  his  opponents,  and  yet  brings  forward  his 
own  early  boyish  predilections  as  subordinate  proofs  of  his  theories. 
He  mveighs  against  the  ignorance  of  Scripture  which  stands  in  way 
of  his  views,  and  is  obUged  himself  to  appeal  to  tradition.  He  de- 
^wmnces  abiding  by  the  hard  literalness  of  isolated  texts,  but  who 
more  eagerly  calls  to  his  aid  the  verbal  tinklings  of  Scriptural  words 
blenched  from  their  contextual  meaning,  if  they  but  chime  with  the 
'oand  of  his  declamation  ?  He  denounces  Phariseeism,  and  yet  he 
■bnds  forth  as  the  champion  possessed  of  a  '^  noble  and  trembling 
pHj,  80  fearfully  unlike  the  language  of  divines  and  schoolmen." 
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Even  when  Canon  Farrar  avowedly  cenBeB  to  speak  willi 
passioD,"  and  obeciTee  "most  accurate  theological  precision,"  U* 
"  most  accurate  theological  precision  "  takes  the  shape  first  of  vapid 
generalities,  and  then  opens  out  into  a  masK  of  conflicting  theologteal 
incongruities.  What  can  be  flie  meaning  of  Canon  Farrar  in  aettiog 
GiiHstian  experience  against  the  word  of  God,  as  if  bitter  and  aweet 
oould  issue  from  the  same  primal  fount?  Where  is  the  consistoucy  of 
Canon  Farrar  in  bringing  down  the  "old,  sensible,  admitted  rule, 'Theo- 
logia  symbolica  »to«  eat  demoustrativa,' — in  other  words,  that  phrases 
which  belong  to  metaphor,  to  imagery,  to  poetry,  to  emotion,  are  not 
to  be  formulated  into  necessary  dogma,  or  crystallized  into  rigid  creed," 
and,  after  the  brief  panse  of  a  single  sentence,  laying  himself  opeii 
to  the  censure  of  this  ■'  old  sensible  canon,"  by  using  such  cnidfl 
emotional  ejaculations  aa  the  following :  "  In  the  name  of  Christiaa 
light  and  Christian  liberty ;  once  more  in  the  name  of  Christ's  pre 
mised  Spirit ;  once  more  in  the  name  of  the  broadened  dawn  and  the 
day-«tar  which  has  arisen  in  our  hearts."' — intending  them  m  argu- 
ments against  what  he  calls  the  "  ignorant  tyranny  of  isolated  texts!" 
When  we  inquire  after  the  possible  meaning,  if  meaning  there  he.  in 
this  remarkable  triplet  of  invocations,  the  Canon  vouehsafee  it  in  ti» 
very  last  sentence  of  the  volume.  "  The  broadened  dawn  and  dajf- 
star,"  of  which  he  seems  here  to  have  a  monopoly,  there  shrink  into  ths 
attennated  form  of  the  "  candle  of  the  Lord,"  which  he  will  not  deoy 
to  be  the  common  heritage  of  the  meanest  of  those  who  hold  tlw 
"  popular  \iews." 

The  consistency  of  Canon  Farrar  is  still  more  seriously  compromisMl 
in  his  use  of  this  "  old,  sensible,  and  admitted  rule."  He  seema  foDil 
of  the  axiom,  and  it  is  in  his  hands  a  two-edged  sword.  In  his  article 
on  "  Hell,"  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, — a  critical  cum- 
position  addressed  to  critics, — Dr.  Farrar  introduces  this  wise  saw  to 
check  the  modem  speculations  of  Dr.  Trench  and  others;,  who  Kiid 
they  saw  something  like  purgatory  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus.  But 
now,  when  Dr.  Faxrar  in  these  discourses  is  no  longer  writing  ConaoM 
ad  cWum,  but  striking  ■'  sparks  from  the  anvil  of  a  busy  life,"  whi(i 
nevertheless  are  struck  ofl'  "  aff  er  years  of  thought."  he  can  make  tliii 
theological  adago  face  the  opposite  way,  and  help  the  opinioni>  bv 
formerly  smote :  adding  to  the  involutions  of  this  consistency,  be  yd 
appeals  to  the  article  tm  Hell  as  of  unimpaired  authority. 

I  do  not  propose  to  fallow  Canon  Farrar  through  the  miuutita  uf  !■> 
criticism  of  the  words  "  damnation,"  "  hell,"  and  "  everlasting."  I  in- 
tend merely  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  a  fatal  error  of  his  b^I« 
of  treatment,  which  thwarts  all  efibrts  to  get  nearer  a  truthful  aololioP 
of  the  snbject  by  a  single  hairsbreadth.  Both  m  the  Senuona  and  in 
the  critical  elucidations  by  which  they  are  flanked,  Dr.  Farrar  lint 
steeps  the  words  in  prejudice  and  then  begins  to  examine  tboni. 
When,  with  the  accessories  of  much  hvflterioa!  invocation  of  Ui 
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Powers^  Dn  Farrar  puts  the  queBtion,  "  Where  would  be  these  popular 
teachings  about  hell  .  .  .  if  we  calmly  and  deliberately,  by  sub* 
Mitutiiig'  the  tine  translations,  erased  from  our  English  Bibles,  as  being 
inadequate  or  erroneous  or  disputed  rienderings,  the  three  words 
*  damnation,'  *he!t*  and  *  everlasting?"' — ^it  is  very  easy  to  reply,  The 
popular  teachings  would  remain  where  they  w^re  before.  We  com- 
plain thai-the  most  literal  rendering  is  not  in  all  cases  extant  in  the 
Bngliah  Yeraion.  •  This  defect  has  not  helped,  but  damaged  our  cause. 
14  jias  fiusnished  the  excuse  of  a  necessity  of  appeal  to  the  original, 
which  has  bedn  sedulously  worked  as  a  most  potent  lever  to  move  all 
thoBe  who^  being  themselves  destitute  of  scholarship,  are  yet  open  to 
the  delicate-flattery  of  holding  scholarly  opinions.  Perhaps  no  single 
feature  of  the  recent  advocacy  of  the  various  theories  of  Aimihilation, 
&o.i  has  caused  them  to  loom  with<  such  portentous  bulk  before  the 
paUic-eye^  as  the  appeal  to  the  originaL  We  fear  not  the  labours  of 
the ^Revisers ;  we  have  therefore  no  need  to  utter  admonitions;  we 
expect  their  impartiality  will  strip  many  current  speculations  of  much 
of  their  adventitious  importance. 

One*  can  hardly  conceive  why  the  word  *^  danmation  "  should  have 
%>een  investigated  with  such  painful  minuteness,  its  precarious  position 
in  our  version  being  weU  known,  and  having  for  a  long  time  deprived 
it  of  all  decisive  weight  in  this  controversy.  Why  slaughter  the  slain 
by  producing  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  recent  Charge,  when  in  the  very 
eaxfiest  '^ pleas  for  revision"— and  the  earliest  emanated,  I  believe,  from 
the  Evangelicals — this  word  has  been  again  and  again  stigmatized? 
Why  bring  it  up  as  if  a  fresh  discovery  had  been  made,  throwing  all 
the*  odium  of  its  harsh  grating  dissonance  upon  men  who  have  for 
years  repudiated  it  1 

In  a  similar  way  Canon  Farrar's  treatment  of  the  word  '^  hell "  is 
misleading  and  defective.     Is  it  indeed  so  universal  a  fact  in  ourlan- 
j^ge  as  Dr.  Farrar  assumes  that  the  English  word  ^'  hell," — cognate 
"witlttheOennan^'Holle"  and  akin  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  ^'  ShedP' 
and- the  Ghreek^^  Hades," — ^hasbeenso  much  warped  from  its  native 
ngnification  as  to  be  an  utterly  false  name  for  the  state  and  place  of 
loafc  souls  t.   Dr.  Farraf's  own  usage  proves  the  contrary.    He  retains 
the  wonL;    He  tells  us  '^hell.iaa  temper" — so  far  adopting  the 
^f  popular  teaching" — without  the  remotest  fear  of  being  suspected 
-  of  saying,  "EEell  is  an  eternal  temper ^    To  press  the  matter  no  further, 
this  one  instance  is  su£Sciently  cogent  to  show  that  it  is  at  least  fairly 
open  to  debate  whether  the  notion  of  duration — of  eternal  duration — 
is  ^nbedded  in  the  popular  conception  of  the  word  "hell."    Need  it 
be  urged  in  these  days  that. as  a  translation  is  not  made  for  scholars, 
.but  for  jreaders  of  the  "vulgar  tongue,"  it  is  a  fairer  method  in  so 
momentous  a  matter  to  use  a  word  which  will  convey  the  most  ap- 
proximate meaning  of  the  original,  rather  than  to  transfer  terms  that 
are  not  English  and  can  convey  no  definite  meaning  whatever,  or  a 
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meaning  only  appreciable  by  those  ekilled  in  Rabbinical  and  clasncal 
lore  t     The  deficiencies  of  the  word  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  as  an 
exact  equivalent  of  Hades  in  some  passages,  have  been  long  ago 
detected  and  pointed  out.    The  language  of  Dr.  Farrar  on  this  head 
conveys  the  impression  that  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  were  the 
only  persons  or  the  first  Protestants  to  find  fault  with  the  vagaenesB 
of  the  rendering  of  Hades,  Gehenna,  and  Tartarus  by  one  word  only. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  as  far  back  as  two  centuries  ago — to 
probe  the  matter  no  further — ^we  find  John  Howe,  certainly  one  of  the 
Masters  of  English  Theology,  appending  a  remarkable  note  to  hk 
treatise  of  "The  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World,* 
and  uttering  an  indignant  protest  against  '*  Hell "  being  confused  id 
all  instances  with  ^'Hades,"  the  invisible  world,  and  Christ  "  represented 
as  the  Jailer  of  Devils."    Let  every  refinement  be  employed  aboirt 
"  Hades,"  there  are  yet  three  undoubted  passages,  according  to  Dr. 
Farrar's  enumeration,  in  which  "  Hades  is  used  for  a  place  of  tonnent^" 
and  why  not  in  these  use  the  appropriate  English  word  ? 

Equally  successful  is  Canon  Farrar  in  obscuring  the  position  of 
oiwios  in  the  argument.  His  main  strength  is  spent  in  proving  what 
no  intelligent  exponent  of  "  the  popular  view  "  denies,  that  alwr  and 
its  derivative  attfvios  are  used  again  and  again  of  limited  periods.  Bnt 
Canon  Farrar  fails  to  add  that  in  many  of  those  ccuses — as  with  our 
own  words  ever  and  never — it  is  also  imdeniable  that  no  idea  of  linito- 
tion  is  at  the  time  present  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  "While 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  express,  they  do  not  necessarily  exdnde, 
unlimited  duration.  Such  instances  prepare  aauvios  for  its  higher 
appUcations,  in  which  Canon  Farrar  admits  that  it  is  used  of  what 
is  essentially  endless,  though  not  of  itself  connoting  endlesmeflB. 
Without  insisting  upon  the  strong  presumption  in  this  admission,  it 
is  enough  for  conviction  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  word  i» 
employed  when  no  end  is  in  view.  The  whole  burden  of  proof  that 
there  is  an  end  ever  attainable  in  the  duration  of  the  misery  of  loflt 
souls,  therefore,  falls  upon  the  Canon,  and  he  must  make  his  case  good 
without  this  word,  seeing  it  reveals  no  end. 

Canon  Farrar  therefore  must  show,  for  ^stance,  that  at  the  final 
scene  in  the  last  act  of  Earth's  tearful  tragedy, — when,  according  to  hi 
own  statement,  the  Angel  shall  with  uplifted  hand  have  sworn  that 
time  shall  have  ceased  to  be,  and  the  wicked  shall  from  the  face  of  the 
Judge  of  AH  go  away  into  banishment  from  bliss,  the  duration  of 
which  is  unmarked  by  time's  pauses, — that  then  ouanoo?,  which  i> 
appUed  to  that  banishment  beyond  the  cycles  of  time,  must  neeenarSj 
contain  a  hope  of  release  and  of  return.  Until  this  be  done,  and  the 
tremendous  doubt  Ufted  from  that  scene,  does  not  every  instinct  of 
tenderness,  of  philanthropy,  demand  that  men  should  be  warned  d 
the  overwhelming  peril  of  an  irreversible  exclusion  from  tiie  **  fiico  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  t" 
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tQoc  Farrar  has  not,  even  to  his  own  satis  fact  ion,  mastered 
doubt  is  very  broadly  written  upon  liia  volume.  He  is  timid 
bout  putting  his  viewB  into  the  articles  of  bis  CiEied,couteutiug  himself 
Ith  calling  them  allowable  "  opinions. "  It  is  true  eometbing  more  is 
iteaded  by  the  ghttering  legend — Eternal  Hope — being  inscribed  on 
pery  leaf  of  the  book.  Yet  I  must  conless  that,  as  I  perceive  too  on 
Imoet  every  page  surmises,  gueeses,  questionable  postulates,  ■'  most 
and  impotent  conclusions,"  and  ever  and  anon  glance  up  at  the 
rm  and  stable  superscription,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  certain  subtle 
Oiiy  runs  through  the  production  and  awakens  in  the  soul  something 
lore  of  the  nature  of  chagrin  than  of  "  eternal  hope,"  Surely  if  there 
!  an  "  eternal  hope,"  it  must  have  a  better  basis. 
Some  grains  of  consolation  are  scattered  to  "  willing"  and  "  wilful" 
miers  by  Otuon  Fan'ars  eloquent  scorn  of  the  dogma  that  probation 
bounded  by  the  grave,  but  who  dare  venture  to  pick  up  these  grains 
'hile  he  is  at  the  same  time  told  that  it  may  "  be  awfully  true  that 
ir  millenniums  depend  upon  our  moments?"  A  fitful  gleam  is  thrown 
irose  the  drwid  apprehensions  of  present  rejecters  of  God  by  the 
uurancc  that  "  the  path  of  repentance  may  never  be  closed  to  us ;" 
it  in  what  a  "horror  of  darkness"  does  it  die  away  when  there  is 
it  npoD  everj"  sinner's  track  a  '"  Sacred  Nemesis,"  "  with  leaden  foot- 
!p,  and  gathering  form,  and  towering  over  you,"  which  "  smites  you  at 
it  with  the  iron  baud  of  ita  own  revenge  I"  Timorous  soiils  may  per- 
iiance  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Canon  Farrar  buries  beneath  the  heavy 
i^eotives  of  his  scathing  invectives  the  whole  imagery  of  the  "  terrible 
d  the  awful,"  as  orthodox  divines  were  wont  to  set  it  in  array 
gainst  impenitent  sinners ;  but  in  a  moment  he  himself  fills  to  the 
rim  the  cup  of  trembling  by  his  own  "terrible  and  awful"  picture  of 
the  heavy  wrath  of  God."  "  It  is,"  says  be,  "  but  as  if  I  plucked  one  leaf 
id  showed  it  you  as  a  specimen  of  the  boundless  forest ;  it  is  bat  as 
I  showed  you  one  little  wave  and  told  you  that  a  whole  ocean  was 
ehind."  In  vain  Canon  Farrar  pi'actises  metaphysical  refinements 
Bd  asserts  that  the  Lawgiver  is  all  mercy  and  love,  while  His  just  Law 
Iters  the  apocalyptic  cry,  "  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  I " 
be  conscience  of  mankind  will  evermore  apprehend  the  Lawgiver  in 
[is  Law.  When  at  last  Canon  Farrar  conducts  us  to  his  haven  of 
Eteroal  Hope," — the  Umbo  upon  which  he  has  happened  on  the  worra- 
iten  charts  which  some  of  the  early  Fathers  drew  of  the  unseen  world, 
■hi«  words  of  cheer  are  by  no  means  those  of  Dante's  guide : — 

" '  Fear  Dot,'  my  maBter  cried, 
'  Agaured  «ra  ate  at  liappj  point.    Thj  strength 
Shrink  not,  but  rise  dilated.    ThoD  art  oone 
To  pnrgator;  now.' " 

"Shrinking"  considerably  on  arriving  at  purgatory,  instead  of 
dilating,"  as  Canon  Farrar  elsewhere  in  many  passages  does,  upon 
in  fire  of  God's  love  into  which  sinners  shall  be  plunged  at 
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death,  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  '*•  I  see  nothing  to  prove  the  distinctive 
belief  attached  to  the  word  Purgatory ;  I  cannot  accept  the  spreading 
doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality ;  I  cannot  preach  the  certainty  of 
Universalism."  Even  the  fond  dream  of  Purgatory,  then,  vrith  its 
hither  side  of  aeonian  fire,  its  yonder  side  of  refined  purity,  here  joined 
to  earth,  there  bordering  upon  heaven  and  issuing  in  its  bliss,  must 
pass  away  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  The  one  dread  certainfy 
remains,  which  the  honesty  of  Canon  Farrar  will  not  dissemble,  from 
which  his  quick  tenderness  of  soul  recoils,  which  his  faithfulneas  yet 
obHges  him  to  shadow  forth  as  a  hell  so  dark,  so  deep,  that  from 
thence  the  miserable  inmates  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  golden 
pinions  of  hope  even  fitfully  fluttering  over  the  abyss. 

Thus,  while  Canon  Farrar  casts  down  the  theological  structure  of 
his  opponents,  he  re-erects  their  sc€ifiblding.  While  pleading  with  men 
to  keep  in  the  middle  way  of  piety,  he  shows  that  the  avenues  of 
virtue  are  all  fenced  by  an  endless  contiguity  of  shade.  Is  hiis  *' Eternal 
Hope"  but  the  changing  of  the  names  of  unchangeable  certainties t 
"WTiat  avails  it  that  "damnation,"  "hell,"  and  "everlasting,"  are 
expunged  from  tlie  Bible,  if  while  these  umbrm  nominum  are  gone  the 
dire  reaUties  remain  ?  What  boots  it  that  where  once  I  read  '^  Hdl,^ 
I  am  now  to  read  Gehenna,  Tartarus,  or  Hades,  if  there  still  may  lark 
darkling  under  any  of  these  terms,  in  the  working  out  of  sin's  bitter 
course,  a  deep,  a  still  lower  deep,  a  fire  that  never  may  be  queiiched, 
and  a  condition  never  amended  ?  And  is  it  with  this  message  that 
Ministers  of  consolation  are  to  be  famished  in  repairing  to  the  home 
of  the  bereaved,  or  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  as  a  balm  for  eveiy 
wound,  and  a  cordial  for  every  fear,  of  sin  ?  The  very  question  lajs 
bare  to  eveiy  thoughtful  man  the  keen  mockery  of  such  a  ministry  to 
"  a  mind  diseased "  with  sin's  hot  fever,  the  ghastly  travesty  and 
revolting  burlesque  so  enacted  of  the  glad  tidings  of  ealvaiion  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  More  consonant  by  far,  surely,  with 
the  whole  consensus  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  message  of  those  who  hold 
the  "popular  teachings,"  which  tones  not  down  the  "terrors  of  the 
Lord,"  nor  abridges  nor  postpones  His  mercies,  but,  with  the  tender 
pity  of  the  Word  of  God,  puts  the  question,  "  How  can  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  a  salvation?"  yet  affirms,  that  ere  wo  leave  this  world, 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,"  that  **'  he  that 
believeth  is  not  condemned,"  and  cries  even  to  the  would-be  suicide 
and  murderer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  and  thou  shali  be 
saved."  Here  is  "  strong  consolation."  But  the  hope  whose  flicker- 
ing rays  dimly  fall  upon  us  from  the  incalculable  distance  of  millen- 
niums, which  can  be  realized  only  after  passing  through  seons  of 
agonizing  fire,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  support  a  life  of  chequered 
sufi*ering,  or  to  soothe  a  dying  pillow. 

David  Qraget. 
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'\\J  *■  ''^^^  already  miule  an  attempt,  in  a  dincuSHioD ou  the Xatore and Scc>t>e 

'  y  y      fit  pBtriotism,*  nt  an  appreciation  of  the  true  seoae  of  the  corporate 

nnity  of  a  iiatioti.     We  propose  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject 

iuvolved  during  the  last  few  years  in  much  tlie  same  aeries  of 

^Bln^K  Force  poTtexitiea,  and   oue  whicli,  according  to  the  poiut   of  view, 

of  Tre»tiei.      appears  either  a  part  of  the  first  qoeslion,  or  of  which  the  first 

question  ap{>ears  a  part.     To  inqnire  into  the  binding  force  of  a 

8  to  enter  ou  an  impoi-taut  ititistration  of  nation^  tunty;  to  inquire  into 
iMie  bittding  force  of  a  promise  i*  to  deal  with  a  wider  (Question  than  nutional 
'Wnlty.  Either  view  of  our  object  is  correct.  Our  main  interest  in  it  belongs 
"bi  the  re«on  of  politics,  but  the  principles  lying  aft  its  root  are,  we  believe, 
test  exhibited  in  their  individual  application.  Nobody  will  aay  that  the  obligs- 
tioD  of  a  treaty  can  rise  higher  than  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  promise  between 
tean  »nd  man.  Very  few,  we  should  think,  would  aay  it  can  rise  quite  an  high. 
If,  then,  we  consider  the  meaning  of  a  promise,  we  have  the  ontside  value  of 
K  treaty.  And  not  only  is  the  analysis  surer  in  individual  than  untional  cases. 
It  is  iilso  far  easier.  The  only  censure  which  quahfiea  the  warm  eulo^um  pro- 
DiKinced  by  Sir  James  Mackinto^  on  the  great  work  of  Grotius  is  that  he  has 
bivtirted  tiie  natural  order  in  which  his  subject  (the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations)  oMght  to  be  treated,  the  natural  order  dictating  "  that  we  should  first 
March  for  the  principles  of  the  science  in  human  nature,  then  apply  them  to 
the  conduct  of  individuab,  and  lastly  for  the  decision  of  those  dlGScidt  and  com- 
ptiectod  questions  that  arise  with  respect  to  the  intertxinrse  of  nations."  The 
KBtAment,  although  the  very  farrt  that  it  forms  the  isolated  criticism  of  a 
elsam  shows  it  not  lo  be  obvions,  is  surely  unquestiooable,  and  it^^  application  to 
BUT  wbject-matter  leads  us  to  fjccupy  alniosl  the  whole  of  our  s|)ace  by  an 
ittecDpt  to  set  forth  our  view  of  the  binding  force  of  a  promise. 

"Hie  ordinary  view,  wo  presurae^the  view  on  wliich  men  ordinarily  (ieorize,  not 
tb«  view  on  whicli  they  oi-dinarily  act — is  that  any  one  wlin  has  pledged  himself 
lor  oraguuKt  a  particular  line  of  action,  is  by  that  fact  shut  out  from  any  possi- 
l>iHty  of  reconsidering  it.  What  a  man  has  promised  lo  do,  or  refrain  from  doing-. 
"^  a  la  bound  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing,  eveo  if  he  comes  to  see  that  there  were 
lany  more  reasons  for  the  opposite  course  than  for  the  rtno  to  which  ha  has 
pl«(tg¥d  himself.  A  promise  to  a  man  of  honour  is  an  impassable  l>arrier, 
whntever  may  lie  on  ttie  other  side.  This  we  take  to  be  the  common  view. 
Oar  own  is  that  the  only  motive  which  is  absolutely  put  out  of  court  by  a 
promiae,  Is  the  inteiest  of  the  jiersun  who  makes  it,  A  promise,  however 
Bcrienuily  expressed,  and  fenced  with  whatever  sanction  uf  awful  import,  can 
3o  no  more,  we  believe,  than  add  to  all  the  reasons  already  existing  for  a  pre- 

e  of  action,  the  anticipation  created  by  the  annoitDcemeiit  of  a  present 
l&tcattloa,  and  liy  the  remmciatiou  of  all  right  to  reconsider  the  question  by 
Ibe  li|[ht  of  oue'e  own  convenience,  or  personal  desires  of  any  kind. 

•  See  CosTKMPOBABY  EivMw  for  Feb.,  1878. 
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We  ttro  obliged  to  say  that  a  promiae  can  do  no  more  than  thin, 
our  definition,  ])robably.  will  at  lirat  sight  appear  inadoqiiate.  But  we 
that  aay  ooe  who  kept  his  engagements  up  to  this  point  would  evur  lie 
1*1  have  failed  in  them.  We  may  look  ujiol  a  promise  as  a  mystic  bond  when 
we  are  discussing  it  in  the  abstract,  but  in  practical  matters  evi^ry  one  iit 
well  content  if  neither  caprice,  nor  any  self-regarding  motive,  come  in  to  di»- 
turb  it-  The  man  wh<.i.se  promise  excludes  absolutely  either  of  these  motivcfi, 
does  indeed  stand  out  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends  as  a  rare  example  of  a 
kind  of  trustworthiness  that  contributes  no  small  proportion  of  the  liappiness 
of  average  life.  If  hia  promise,  "  I  will  meet  you  on  such  a  day,"  "  I  will 
remain  with  you  till  such  a  day,"  constitutes  a  fixed  point  round  which 
the  small  arrangements  of  practical  life  may  settle  themselves,  he  has  a  certain 
distinctness  in  one's  memory,  almost  like  that  which  is  conferred  by  command- 
ing power.  But  why  T  Not  because  between  Monday  and  Saturday,  or  even 
between  January  and  February,  new  circumstances  spring  up  wliirh  bring  id 
claims  which  must  be  considered,  and  which  he  could  not  have  foreseen  at  the 
time.  Only  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  say  we  will  do  auythiug  than  to  Aa 
it.  We  do  not,  even  under  the  severest  lessons  of  experience,  fully  allow  fnt 
the  influence  of  that  law  of  mora!  perspective  by  which  the  future  takes  a 
colouring  different  from  the  present.  Although  we  never  expect  to  reach  a 
range  of  hills  where  the  trees  and  fields  are  blue  instead  of  jn'eea,  we  are 
always  thmldng  that  self-control  will  be  somehow  easier  to-uiorrciw  than  to- 
day. It  looks  easier  when  it  is  far  off,  even  if  it  does  not  then  look  easy ;  and 
perhaps  the  very  fact  that  we  contemplate  difficulty,  hides  from  us  the  fact 
that  we  tmderrate  it.  Nor  is  it  only  in  our  own  case  that  we  inadequately 
allow  for  this  law ;  it  is  insufficiently  remembered  in  onr  expectAliona  from 
others,  both  in  the  weightiest  transactions  of  life  and  the  uio»l  triviaL 

It  may  be  felt  unreasonable  to  class  the  two  together.  We  have  Dot  the 
same  conscieuco,  it  may  be  s^d,  for  things  of  much  importance,  &d<1  for  thin^ 
of  little  importance;  you  would  not  call  a  man  dielionmirahle  because  he 
promised  to  arrive  on  Monday  and  did  arrive  on  Tuesday,  even  if  you  juaIIt 
blame  him  for  it.  It  is  true  that  we  keep  that  expression  for  important 
breaches  of  faith,  but  so  far  as  that  is  a  concession  that  small  promise's  ban 
not  the  same  kind  of  claim  as  great  ones,  the  fact  is  one  we  regret.  For  nnr 
own  part,  if  the  magic  power  were  granted  us  to  breathe  over  iJie  cradlv  of 
some  farunred  godchild  the  secure  prophecy  that  he  should  be  true  ta  Ma 
word  in  all  the  trifles  of  life,  or  in  all  its  weightiest  concerns,  we  should  beailate 
long  before  we  decided  whether  he  should  be  gifted  with  the  quality  wfaicli 
gives  stability  to  the  ordinary  course  of  every  day,  or  that  which  perhipa  otat 
in  a  lifetime  would  save  him  and  those  near  him  from  humiliation  ud 
anguish.  The  importance  of  keeping  a  large  engagement  is  so  greats,  and  the 
importance  of  keeping  ui  innumerable  number  of  small  engagements  id  to 
great,  that  whichever  we  have  looked  at  last  seems  greatest.  .\s  a  luatler  of 
fact  the  same  person  would  generally  keep  or  break  both,  so  that  question  hM 
a  merely  speculative  interest,  but  what  we  would  now  urge  is  tJiat  the  pTOpV' 
tion  between  the  temptation  to  break  a  promise,  and  the  duty  of  koopng  it  b 
much  the  same  in  promwes  of  great  imjKirtance  and  of  very  httie  importasoe. 
The  conspirator  who  has  given  up  his  confederates  uuder  torture,  and  tiw 
chatterer  who  baa  let  out  a  trifling  confidence  under  tie  temptations  nf  vaDit;r 
or  weakness  might  urge  much  the  same  amount  of  excuse  for  himself.  What 
decides  our  course  is  not  the  actual  weight  of  a  particular  set  of  reasons  for  it, 
but  their  preponderance. 

It  is  worth  while  to  delay  a  moment  on  this  question  of  secrecy,  Ihkmud 
It  is  far  the  commonest  illustration  of  what  wo  mean  by  sayiu^  a  uun't 
interest  ought  to  be  put  out  of  court  by  a  promise.  We  use  the  vnri 
interttt  in  the  largest  sense,  meaning  by  it  all  that  each  one  of  us  ilesin>s  {<» 
his  own  sake,  all  that  makes  life  pleasanter  to  him.  We  exclude  by  it,  ol 
course,  all  purely  unselfish  considerations,  but  we  include  a  good  deal  that  it 
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vooU  l»  Terj-  ban!  to  call  selSsh,  a  (^ood  ileal  tliat  before  the  piynnise  is  given 
lay  very  well  put  into  the  scales  in  which  be  weighs  the  reasons  for 
Ctiun.  Now  tli«re  i;}  DOthing  iii  a  small  way  (and  we  are  now  considering 
rery-day  matlers)  which  more  increases  the  general  pleasantness  of  one'.s 
aToanditiG?  than  a  diffuaed  sense  of  one's  own  importance,  nor  \»  there  any- 
BD^  whicA  ia  more  often  a  temptation  to  break  a  promise  of  secrecy.  No 
iinmn  bebig,  sufficiently  truBtwortiy  to  receive  confidence,  would  ever  betray 
for  this  reason,  if  the  temptation  stood  forth  in  its  native  ugUnefts.  But  it  is 
MOeptible  of  disguises  so  various  that  the  first  resoluti<1n  of  any  one  who 
boond  to  secrecy  ought  to  he  a  constant  watchfulness  against  the  desire 
abow  the  world  how  lofty  was  the  estimate  taken  of  the  confidant's  jndg- 
mt  aod  delicacy  by  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  And  we  are  certain  that 
Wifideuce  would  lie  kept  far  more  worthily  on  the  whole,  if  a  promise  of 
screcy  were  on  the  one  hand  nndcrstood  to  be  liable  to  retractation  under  uny 
^nffident  cause,  but  on  the  other  hand  were  fortified  by  a  constant  watchful- 
na  against  the  temptations  to  break  a  trust  in  order  to  let  people  Iniow  that 
am  behind  the  scenes.  For  a  man  who  is  on  fire  to  divulge  some  fact  can 
irajs  find  u  reason  for  doing  so. 

If  ve  teat  the  uufamiliar  liy  the  familiar,  then,  we  should  concede  that  the 
Ml  who  never  let  his  own  convenience  8tan<l  in  tJie  way  of  a  promise  waa 
Bstworthy  absolutely.  Jn  practical  life  we  very  seldom  indeed  get  so  high 
I  this,  and  we  may  well  discard  those  "  imaginary  laws  for  ima^nary  coinnion- 
eallbs,"  which,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  give  but  little  light,  like  the  stars, 
(cause  they  are  so  high." 

'  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  nobody  is  prepared  to  be  judged  by  a  standard 
Ite  so  severe  as  this,  and  it  wonid  generally  be  thought  hard  to  blame  a  man  for 
t  keeping  a  pronuue.  the  difficulties  of  wUch,  even  fium  his  own  fault,  he  had 
>rmoualy  underrated,  it  isevident  that  if  a  promise  does  not  mean,  "  ^Vhatev£^ 
to  stand  against  this  course  of  action,  mt/  interest  shall  not  stand  against 
i"  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  ottered.  It  was  more  inconvenient  to  you 
keep  this  socret,  forsooth,  than  you  expected!  What  is  the  worlh  of  a 
Ytaitii:  made  with  the  reserve  of  one's  own  convenience  t  A  man  who  has 
iswer  but  the  confession  that  lie  underrate*!  the  difficulties  of 
position  he  was  assuming,  must  meet  such  reproaches  vrith  shame  and 
^on,  He  mustnot  suppose  himself  to  be  urging  anything  on  hisown  behalf 
dMcribing  the  difficulties  to  which  he  suc<.^«mt)cd,  but  a  plea  for  mercy.  He 
Ub,  if  he  gives  any  meaning  to  the  word  honour  in  such  a  connecticm, 
■tUmplate  Uie  possibility  that  a  promise  may  have  to  be  kept  at  a  great 


The  line  which  divides  our  own  interests  from  other  interests  is  then  the  lino 
fain  which  a  promise  is  binding  absolutely.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is 
t  Impossible  line  to  draw.  The  interests  of  human  beings  are  interwoven  in 
»  complex  a  web,  that  we  can  hardly  say  of  any  consideration,  that  it  concerns 
e  interest  of  auy  one  man  alone ;  others  will  haveto  suffer  if  he  suffers.  But 
is  aort  of  objectiou  may  be  made  to  almost  every  statement  of  a  moral  prin- 
,  The  nppUcadon,  visible  to  (hose  who  are  trying  to  do  right,  is  easily 
lined  off  from  the  field  of  view  by  those  who  are  trj'iug  to  find  excuses  to 
I  wrong.  The  mau  who  is  on  his  guard  agaio.st  selfish  motives  for  retracting 
pledf^  will  discern  these  temptations  uuder  their  vicarious  shape ;  and  he 
bu  ia  reeolve't  never  to  break  his  word  in  obedience  to  them,  will,  in  ninety- 
ae  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  see  that  there  is  no  other  reason  for  breaking  it. 
Very  well  then,  it  may  be  siud,  if  the  practice  is  always  tj»o  low,  why  object 
■■t  the  slundHrd  is  too  high  t  t^rely,  if  people  always  in  practice  make  too 
tie  of  »  promise,  they  are  not  hurt  by  a  theory  which  makes  too  much  of  it. 
Mjy  had  beller  try  and  get  a  little  nearer  the  ditch,  as  wa.^  said  on  a  different 
ibiect,  before  they  begin  filling  it  up. 

The  objection  is  one  of  a  nature  with  which  we  have  the  fullest  sym[>athy. 
'e  »TO  certain  that  in  many  of  the  hardest  struggles  of  life  the  true  remedy 
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for  the  low  practice  is  a  raised  st&uilsrd.  Wesball  (if  tea  find  a  great 
remedy  for  many  email  neglected  clunis.  \\'e  Gliail  e,^aXa  and  agaia  recoj^ 
always,  uu  doubt,  witU  something  of  the  ^loiiUhmeni  with  which  one  meet? 
the  first  exhibition  of  this  moral  paradox — the  wonderful  iimgnet  that  lies  hid 
in  a  sacrifice.  If  therefore  our  only  objection  to  what  we  would  call  tbo  felJuL 
view  of  0.  promise,  were  that  it  was  too  high  for  mortals  to  reach,  we  shouM 
not  care  to  contest  it.  People  had  better  go  on  trying  to  reach  sometbinfi 
morally  above  them,  even  if  it  is  to  remain  above  theiu.  But  the  truth  is  thai. 
though  we  are  obliged  tf)  use  the  espreasiou  '■  too  high."  to  mak»  unrselvet 
miderstood,  these  words  describe  only  the  aspect  which  our  objectiou  to  fJii' 
fetish  ideal  will  take  in  tlie  mind  of  one  who  dissents  from  it.  The  etaadardof 
practical  life  in  this  rexpL-ct  is  low,  because  the  ideal  is  something  altogether 
apart  from  practical  life.  The  practice  ia  faulty  because  the  theory  is  uitre»l. 
It  is  true  tJiat  here  as  everywhere  else  the  theory  should  be  in  advance  of  Uk 
highest  practice,  but  it  should  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  highost  piBcticr, 
and  it  if  not  enough  to  say  that  a  vow  may  sometimes  lie  brokeu  without 
wrong,  it  is  sometimes  true  that  it  cannot  be  kept  without  wrong.  We 
believe  that  the  most  lamentable  fact  in  English  luatDry — not  tliu  greatest 
misfortune  in  English  history  perhaps,  but  the  misforttioe  which  might  most 
easily  have  been  prevented — ^is  aa  illustratiou  of  the  truth  that  what  takes  ot 
one  side  the  aspect  of  fidelity  to  a  solemn  vow,  may  be  in  fact  an  abdication 
of  the  gravest  responsibilities  of  life. 

No  English  monarch  ever  did  so  great  and  permanent  hurt  to  his  country  aa  diJ 
<ieorge  III.,  when  he  thought  that  his  coronftti<iu  oath  to  uphold  tlie  Pmteataul 
religion  debarred  him  frf>m  allowing  the  Catholic  claims  to  be  brought  forwan). 
Seldom  indeed  are  the  promptiugs  of  the  most  evil  passions  by  wliich  homui 
nature  is  blasted,  as  hurtful  as  were  then  the  scruples  that  uu  doubt  he  wa> 
honest  in  calling  conscientious.  A  rebelUon  had  beon  quenched — an  BngUshman 
yetHckeiiBto  think  how — the  union  of  two  nations  was  accomplished,  andPitt. 
in  one  of  the  happiest  flights  of  his  eloquence,  promised  the  nnited  people*  sodi 
ane(]ual  cai'eerof  glory  and  peace  as  ^ueaa  promises  to  the  mingledltalianani 
Trojan  i-ace.  Alas  !  that  opening  of  '^  equal  freedom  and  a  blended  fame"  wa< 
to  be  closed  by  the  honest  stupidity  of  one  mau;  not  we  trust,  foi- ever,  but  f« 
an  interval  far  longer  than  the  thirty  years  during  which  his  Ufe  doUywi  Uw 
boon,  for  justice  makes  a  punctual  claim,  and  the  interest  of  her  debt  is  hetr;, 
Tlie  claim  of  the  Boman  Catholics  to  representation  was  vtrtuallj',  if  tacitly,  ad- 
mitted by  the  measure  which  could  not  have  been  effected  without  ibeir  suppcrt, 
and  the  Government  which  carried  the  Act  of  Union  stood  therefore  nimlN' 
pledged  to  the  further  measure  of  relief,  by  the  justice  that  is  due  to  an  ally.M  wal 
as  by  the  justice  that  is  due  to  every  cue.  Few  passages  of  liistory  are  laurr 
lamentable  than  the  correspondence  between  George  III.  and  Pitt,  wliirh  led  1" 
the  abandonment  of  tho.'^e  wise  and  healing  measures,  which  would  have  chaugn' 
the  history  of  Ireland  throughout  this  century ;  which  might  have  made  St 
George's  Channel  a  boundary  not  more  diviihug  than  the  Tweed.  Hut  also  fe« 
passages  of  history  are  more  instructive.  It  is  not  only  statesmen  and  kiiurt 
who  ma^'  learn  from  this  correspondence  to  beware  of  tlio  spiiit  that  cuti 
opim'on  conscience,  for  the  temptation  satisfies  that  moral  indolence  w^di  i* 
more  diSicult  to  couqner  than  any  other  indolence.  "  None  (if  your  Soofi 
metaphysics!  none  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics !"  the  King  re|>eaiwl  im- 
patientlj'  to  Dundas  when  he  tried  to  set  before  him  some  I'ery  elpinentw' 
principles  of  common  sense  m  the  matter,  and  against  that  fi-Mi  --^-  '  ■■'' 
shafts  wpi-e  rain.  But  what  is  more  snrprisuig  than  the  evoiit  i' 
appended  t<i  a  lucid  and  just  account. of  it  the  remark,  that  ^'  ^^  > 
blame  any  man  for  desiriikg  to  confront  any  danger  rather  thii-. 
perjury."  If  Lord  Slaidiope  means  that  (jlw>rge  lll.'s  rasptxi-i' 
decision  which  delaj-ed  for  many  gcneratiuu.s  a  natisfactor^*  ■ 
tlie  sister  kingdoms  of  Great  liiitain  can  be  fully  judged  onl; 
roada  the  heart,  we  agree  with  him,  but  this  is  what  we  shuiii  I    . '  '  i 
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■Ability  for  every  wrong  tliiug  that  ever  w&s  done.     Men  cannot  shake 

e  reepousibility  foi'  wrong  by  ebutting  the  door  agaiust  nil  that  shown 

a  th&r  wrong.    They  do  not  aboolve  tbemselves  from  the  duties  that  they 

se  to  cautemplat«. 

It  may  be  objected  to  us  that  the  question  waa  not  of  George  III.  Iteeping 

's  corouatJou  oath,  but  of  understanding  it.     If  he  woidd  have  Bateoed  to 

iindas  or  any  man  of  Benae,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  que»tiDn  of 

'athoUc  emancipation  a»  little  endaagei-ed  his  coronatioa  oath  as  it  did  bis 

marriage  vow.     Yes,  but  you  must  judge  a  duty  from  the  inside  and  not  the 

■  ■ '  .     When  you  are  ctmsidering  the  duty  of  a  stupid  man  you  mu^t  not 

r  how  tilings  look  to  jjeople  of  sense.    Duudas's  distinction  between  the 

RQOuarch's  legislative  and  liis  executive  functions  no  doubt  really  did  apjtear  to 

'  a  metaphysical.    Ilia  fault  was  not  In  failing  to  dbiceru  distinctions  which 

'      :  themselves  in  hi»  turbid  intelligence,  but  in  that  blended 

tibtiiaaicy  and  indolence  which  treats  a  word  once  uttered  as  something  ulti- 

Bwte.     It  is  conceivable  that  hia  view  of  Uia  vow  to  uphold  the  Protestant 

igion  should  have  been  the  true  one.    It  is  oonceivable  that  the  time  might 

e  when  a  monarch  would  have  to  choose  between  keeping  a  solemn  vow 

d  healing  the  wounds  of  a  nation.     Would  a  man  whose  aole  desire  was  to  do 

j-ht,  fee]  himself,  in  auch  a  case,  tied  up  by  considerations  that  concerned 

itauelf  alone  t     Would  he  be  able  to  deafen  tiimself  to  the  hopes  and  the 

Woes  of  miUions,  with  the  reiteration  of  the  words  '■  My  conscience,  m^  duty  ?" 

No,  that  true  f^th  in  righteoasnesa  which  ia  inseparable  from  righteousness 

wea  if  it  were  joined  to  the  smallest  understanding,  would  enable  him  who 

I  to  choose  between  something  that  looked  like  shame  for  himself  and  some- 
thing that  was  disaster  to  a  nation,  to  say,  "  If  a  righteous  Ileaven  has  ap- 

raiated  that  I  shall  learn  the  error  of  my  vow  by  having  to  break  it,  be  it  so ! 
A  the  penalty,  whatever  it  be,  fall  on  me,  rather  than  on  the  millions  who 

II  share  the  blessing,  and  have  not  shared  the  guilt." 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without  notice  another  example  of  the  promises 

"lat  ought  to  be  broken, — shortly,  we  are  glad  to  see,  about  to  occupy  the 
a  of  Pariiameut.    The  superstition  that  a  vow  is  something  mystic  and 
lltiiiuite,  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  a  aacrod  entity,  which  demands  I'everence 
D  its  own  M^couiit.  has  no  more  striking  and  disastrous  illustration  than  in 
te  law  which  holda  a  man  to  the  promise  whose  fulfilment  would  be  the 
t  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  the  person  in  whose  interest  the  law 
nfesftes  to  act.     Marriage  itaelf  is  no  more  than  an  irrevocable  promise.     To 
e*t  an  antecedent  promise  of  marriage  as  also  irrevocable,  as  our  law  in 
iffect  does  whea  it  inhicts  a  penalty  on  tbe  breach  of  such  a  promise,  seems  to 
m  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  the  engagement.    If  the  second  promise  is 
a  bo  irrevocable,  the  promise  to  make  it  should  be  revocable.     If  two  persons 
re  about  to  enter  together  a  path  from  which  there  ia  no  return,  most  certainly 
toey  ought  to  be  allowed  to  turn  back  at  the  gate.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  om- 
UcauoD  should  bind  tbemanbere,  as  it  is  only  his  own  interests  which  he  sacri- 
M.    Oouaideritig  what  editcation  in  a  loveless  home  means,  we  should  say  that 
fdly  ally  one  action  contained  the  seed  of  so  much  evil  as  that  which  our  law 
'eea  on  BO  many  men.    Wlien  that  action  is  the  reaidt  of  a  pure  consideratiDn  for 
lother  |>ersou,  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  a  man's  strongest  wishes,  we  can  readily 
iUeve  that  the  result,  even  when  it  is  full  of  dieastei',  is  not  altogether  evil. 
Vben  on  the  other  hand  it  aiiaea  from  the  wish  to  save  his  pocket  and  his 
talJon,  it  aeems  to  us  an  act  more  detei^ioratiTig  to  the  character  of  all 
loiiceraed  than  many  a  crime. 
PerbapH  one  <if  the  reasons  which  support  a  tJieory  of  a  promise  on  which 
lUo  really  moulds  bis  conduct,  is  that  it  is  supposed  that  to  break  one's 
nJM  for  a  good  itiasou  is  not  to  br^iak  it  at  all.    Added  knowledge,  for 
men,  is  always  accepted  as  a  tacit  re-opening  of  the  question  which  a 
e  had  closed.     You  promise  your  interest  to  gain  a  res[>onsihle  aitnation 
"^""  ~* "  ^  «wrakene<l  your  wannest  sympathy,  and  yon  learn  that  ia 
2  c  2  J^l 
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youth  he  committed  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust.  No  man  in  his  senses  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  feel  nimself  debarred  from  re-considering  the  question.  He 
would  weigh  the  impression  of  present  trustworthiness  received  from  the  persoQ 
he  had  promised  to  befriend,  against  the  memory  of  a  long  past  failure  of  trust, 
pretty  much  as  if  ho  had  made  no  promise  at  all.  Now  if  any  one  likes  to  say 
this  is  not  breaking  a  promise,  he  is  simply  proposing  a  new  definition  of  tte 
word.  Assuming  that  a  promise  must  not  be  broken,  you  must  of  course  find 
a  new  name  for  the  expresse<l  intentions  which  may  be  recanted.  But  names 
do  not  alter  things.  It  would  introduce  a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  restrict  the 
name  promise  to  a  particular  kind  of  engagement,  and  it  would  not  preclude 
any  of  the  diflRculty  we  have  already  in  settling  when  a  promise  should,  and 
when  it  should  not  be  kept.  That  difficulty,  in  practical  life,  lies  wholly  in 
applying,  not  in  conceding,  the  principle  that  so  far  as  any  revelation  sets 
character  in  a  new  light,  so  far  all  engagements  have  to  be  reconsidered.  The 
finest  honour  does  not  preclude,  it  rather  demands,  a  revision  of  every  engage- 
ment made  on  incomplete  evidence. 

We  see,  the  moment  we  have  before  us  an  issue  sufficiently  important  to 
compel  our  attention,  that  no  one  is  justified  in  refusing  to  reconsider  a  promise 
when  sufficient  reason  is  put  before  him  to  show  it  to  be  injurious  to  interests 
he  is  bound  \o  consider.  The  theory  that  ho  has  in  making  it  set  up  a  mystic 
barrier  to  which  he  may  simply  point  in  answer  to  all  argument  on  the  line  of 
action  he  has  adopted,  seems  to  us  best  exhibited  and  tested  by  some  such 
illustration  as  George  III.'s  letter  to  Pitt  on  the  Catholic  Claims.  No  doubt 
that  theory  is  there  exhibited  in  alliance  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ;  but  so, 
we  believe,  it  always  would  be.  And  its  root  was  unquestionably  that  fetish 
view  of  a  vow  against  which  we  are  contending. 

In  tinning  from  tlie  promise  between  man  and  man  to  the  promise  between 
nation  and  nation,  we  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  give  up  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  we  have  accepted  as  absolute.  We  have  said  that  an  individual, 
in  making  a  promise,  renoimces  the  right  to  reconsider  the  question  by  the 
light  of  his  own  interest  merely.  We  caimot  say  this  of  a  nation.  The  rule 
fails  where  the  analogy  fails.  You  camiot  always  apply  to  an  incomplete 
unity  the  principUis  which  are  valid  for  a  complete  unity.  If  I  have  under- 
rated the  sacrifices  it  will  cost  nie  to  keep  a  secret,  so  much  the  worse  for 
me  ;  my  debt  will  not  shrink  as  my  |K)verty  becomes  more  apparent.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a  statesmen  would  ever  feel  in  this  way  with  regard  to  a 
treaty  that  he  consideiXMi  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  It  has 
lately  been  our  aim  to  show  that  these  interests  are  not  the  only  thin^  a 
statesman  has  to  consider,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  chief  thiDfr 
he  has  to  consider.  They  are  not  to  be  jmramount  over  every  other  consider- 
ation, but  they  are  to  be  paramount  over  a  gi-eat  many  more  than  an  individual 
would,  in  analogous  circumstances,  be  justified  hi  putting  aside.  ^Vnd  while 
the  only  reason  for  which  a  man  nmst  not  break  his  promise  is  not,  in  like 
manner,  shut  out  of  the  j)OssibIe  causes  which  bind  a  government,  there  are  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  breaking  through  the  j)rovisions  of  a  treaty  which 
<lo  not  exist  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  A  treaty  is  an  instrument  by  which 
the  fathers  bind  the  sons,  and  a  man  cannot  bind  his  son  as  he  binds  him- 
self. Voltaire  says  that  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (concluded  at  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV.)  is  a  memonal  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affain«. 
not  a  single  article  in  it  last  nig  to  his  time,  a  very  short  period  in  the 
history  of  a  nation.  He  does  not  say  it  is  a  monimient  of  national  perfidj. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  historian  uses  this  kind  of  expi-ession  shows  that  the 
breach  of  a  ti^eaty  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  breach  of  a  promise. 

Still  less,  we  believe,  can  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  be  compared  to  the 
(►Migations  of  positive  law.  Indeed,  we  should  have  hardly  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  so  obvious  a  remark  if  "  the  proceedings  now  called  burglary  awl 
violence"  had  not  been  brought  foiward  as  parallels  to  the  breach  of  a  treaty.* 

•  See  FaV  Mall  Gazette  for  Feb.  11 :  "  The  New  School  of  International  Law." 
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If  the  Uw  of  nations  were  eafeebled,  -we  are  told  the  conimiiiuties  called  Slates 
~wou)d  be  left  to  their  natural  impulsea,  just  as  a  burglar  would  be  if  crimiual 
-courts  were  suddenly  abolished.  Anybody  who  anHwere  such  extravagant 
longnnge  i^  ubli^ud  to  utter  a  string  of  truisms.  Burglary  and  violence  tu'd 
not  wrgu]^  because  they  are  illegal.  They  are  illegal  because  they  are  wrong. 
It  Is  iiulee<l  tnit;  that  the  law  does  not  undertake  to  prevent  all  wrong.  It 
leaves  many  wrong  actions  unpunished ;  it  punishe.'t  a  few  actions  that  are 
morftUy  iunoceni.  Still  the  criminal  class  is  the  immoral  class;  a  convict 
ia,  flxcept  in  some  most  exceptional  case,  a  bad  man.  Is  there  the  faintest 
■lalogy  between  civil  and  international  law  here  f  The  Treaties  of  Vienna, 
*o  tak«  ifae  iiiHtance  brought  forward  by  the  writer  above  alluded  to,  are  a  series 
nf  elaborate  arrangements  concerning  matters  upon  which  a  person  mufit  have 
■•  great  deal  of  knowledge  before  he  could  fianie  an  opinion  or  a  desire.  Tlie 
oaiy  ooticlusion  an  average  reader  would  prononnce  upon  them  with  absolute 
<x)iiSdcace,  would  be  that  each  of  their  several  dedsiuns  must  be  settled  on  its 
-own  merits.  Whether  Sweden  was  to  be  joined  to  Norway  or  Denmark, 
wbotber  Saxony  was  to  lie  dismembered  in  favour  of  Prussia — these  and  the 
like  were  queslious  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  those  who  settled  them 
did  90  Dnder  the  gravest  respoosibilily.  But  the  very  fact  that  a  particular  set 
«f  people  came  together  to  decide  upon  thein,  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  put 
1  by  the  aide  of  such  questions  as  whether  a  man  shall  be  secure  in  his 
Broperty  and  person.  It  is  absurd  to  comnare  duties  which  derive  their  whole 
toret)  from  the  fact  that  an  engagement  Da.<i  been  made  to  fulfil  them,  with 
^tiea  the  tacit  acceptance  of  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  society. 
This  theory  seems  to  us,  moreover,  to  imply  an  exaggeration  of  the  actual  i-eaidt 
of  atreaty  quite  as  great  as  that  of  its  moral  claim.  To  say  that  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  gave  us  peace  for  forty  years  is  almost  like  saying  that  the  almanack 
gives  us  spring  weather.  The  time  was  come,  after  a  generation  of  warfare, 
"trben  Europe  needed  notbiug  so  much  as  peace,  when  any  arrangement  was  better 
thaa  uo  arrangement.  The  time  would  come  when  the  most  impoitaut  fact 
.at  thAl  particular  juncture  ceased  to  be  true.  The  wisest  of  men  can  make 
•mugementa  only  for  the  circumstances  they  have  before  them.  When  these 
I,  it  does  not  much  matter,  for  practical  considerations,  whether  their 
^ements  have  been  wise  or  foolish. 
We  will  suppose,  agmnst  general  feeling,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Congress 
of  Yienua  were  all  the  dictates  of  the  highest  political  wisdom.  Still  they  were 
DO  loore  than  the  decisions  made  at  a  particular  crisis.  The  fieeting  course  of 
fnbSc  affairs  brings  into  action  causes  which  their  framers  did  not  contemplate, 
isd  sweeps  away  much  that  they  did  cout«mplate.  They  should  be  altered, 
8  are  told,  by  the  same  powers  by  which  they  were  made.  In  a  great 
r  oases  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  they  should  not  be  altered 
A  new  meeting  at  Paris  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Geripany  with 
»  of  France  would  never  give  back  Ki  the  French  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Yet  nobody,  we  suppose,  would  blame  France  for  taking  them  back  if  she  could. 
Bltcre  are  many  things  that  must  not  be  discussed,  if  they  are  to  be  dune. 

The  real  evil  of  such  unreasonable  statements,  as  that  tha  obligation  of  a 
liTekty  stands  on  a  level  with  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  laws  of  one's 
country,  is  not  that  any  one  believes  it  or  acts  upon  it,  but  that  it  lowers  the 
unctity  of  the  thing  it  professes  to  secure.  It  seems  impossible  that  any 
■ruth  stioiild  lie  hid  iu  thai  mass  of  distorted  exaggeration.  And  yet  so  far 
IS  it  in  an  emphatic  way  of  saying  that  national  good  faith  should  be  mverenced, 
4  truth  does  lie  hid  in  it.  It  would  be  a  grievous  calamity  that  the  standard 
•«f  national  honour  should  be  lowered.  It  would  in  some  ways  be  a  mora 
crierous  calamity,  than  that  the  standard  of  individual  honour  should  bo 
ttwered.  In  important  respects  individual  honour  has  a  pubLc  sanction  which 
keopd  engagements  independent  of  feeling.  The  most  dishonourable  men  have 
Y  tlieir  debts.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  legal  standard  of  honesty 
"■■""'^  "~'       >  atandard  of  honour.     But  International  Law  is  not  ill 
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reality  very  much  more  tbaii  this  very  seuse  of  natioual  1 
iudeed  compared,  during  the  discussious  attrred  up  by  the  American  civil  'MBv 
\o  the  old  code  of  !)ononr ;  aiid  although  wc  rehictairtly  set  a  good  thiug  by 
l:he  side  of  a  bad  thing,  except  f or puijxwes  of  contrast,  still  on  the  whole  thw 
oompariann  eeems  to  ua  a  fair  one.  In  either  case  the  niembere  of  a  cettaiu 
society  recognize  a  ceitain  sot  of  nilea  iii  support  of  which  they  ore  ready  Ifi 
fight,  and  of  which  their  readiaeBS  to  fight  is  the  «ole  sanction.  Tliey  make 
claims  upon  each  other,  on  their  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  others,  which 
they  are  ready  to  uphold  at  tiie  cost  of  theii-  lives.  In  the  one  case,  however. 
all  that  ia  important  and  useful  iu  the  aim  of  this  code  is  imdertakon  by  a 
superior  power.  The  code  of  honour  was  made  superfluous  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  another  code.  But  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations  vre  have  no  poKce^ 
tnen.  The  sanction  of  engagements  here  is  that  eveiy  member  is  ready  to 
fight  for  them.  Of  course  without  a  high  standard  of  national  honour,  that 
sanction  seta  the  weak  at  the  niei-cy  of  the  strong ;  it  just  inverts  the  nubia 
ideal  (not  practice)  of  Rouie,  and  leads  uh  "  to  spare  the  proud  and  cmrii  thft 
weak."  There  is  no  common  atithointy  for  strong  and  weak  here;  if  Iherelbre 
there  is  no  common  sense  nf  honour,  there  is  no  law  at  all. 

Further  we  have  to  c<«isider  that  treaties  occupy  a  far  larger  proponiivi  of 
the  intercourse  of  nations  than  pi-omises  do  of  individuals.  Awi»c  man  seldom 
makes  a  promise,  miless  we  include  in  the  word  the  tacit  promise  of  paying  a 
debt.  The  jiecnliai'ity  in  all  respects  here,  involved  in  that  particular  kind  of 
promise  which  we  call  a  treaty,  is  obvious.  We  are,  in  fact,  discussing  the 
binding  force  of  the  only  kind  of  promise  which  discretion  will  not  avrAS. 
Plainly  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  honour  here  should  be  weakened  would  be  a 
colossal  misfortune. 

But  we  must  repeat  with  regard  to  the  promise  of  a  nation,  what  we  have 
said  of  the  promise  of  an  individual — the  uni'eal  standard  is  the  ally  of  the  low 
practice.  The  theory  that  has  no  bearing  on  practical  life,  is  the  source  of 
satisfied  imperfection  in  practical  life.  Nothing  so  blunts  the  sense  of  honour  as 
an  accepted  code  that  is  mere  make-believe.  It  is  not  lowering  the  standard  of 
national  good  fiutb,  to  summarize  the  principles  which  are  acted  upon  by  th» 
most  high-minded  of  those  who  govern  a  nation's  affairs.  What  we  need  in  aJt 
engagements,  public  and  private,  is  not  an  ide.al  of  fideUty  to  the  spoken  word 
that  is  to  supersede  all  otner  duties,  but  a  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard 
to  those  engagements,  whether  they  are  kept  or  broken.  And  a  nenae  oT 
responsibility  in  bi-eaking  them  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  keeping  them.  It 
is  as  true  in  morals  as  iu  logic,  that  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one.  Itw 
tlieoiy  of  a  treaty  standing  on  the  same  level  witn  the  fundamenUl  claims  of 
morality,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  pi'epare  the  way  for  guarantees 
which  may  be  explained  away  whenever  there  is  any  prospect  of  putting 
them  in  force,  for  treaties  which  mean  nothing. 

The  difficulty  of  translaling  individual  into  national  morality  is  all  sumtnod  up 
when  we  say  that  a  nation  is  an  incomplete  unity.  There  are  not  guild  natioua 
and  bad  nations  in  the  same  sense  as  there  are  good  men  aud  bad  men.  An  far 
as  the  analogy  between  the  individual  and  the  nation  holds,  that  which  we  hiv* 
called  the  first  canon  of  morality  with  regard  to  a  promise— that  it  binds  * 
man  absolutely  against  his  own  convenience — holds  good  ulao.  A  nation  f» 
not  a  man.  and  a  nation,  we  have  admitted,  can  ne\-er  neglect  its  own  intertata 
in  the  same  way  as  on  certuti  occasions  an  individual  is  bound  tu  nt^glect  lli^ 
But  it  i»  not  inconceivable  that  a  nation  should  commit  just  the  same  aort «( 
sin  in  shrinking  from  sacrifices  honourably  undeilak^,  as  an  individual  nay. 
There  may  be  a  time  for  a  statesman  to  remind  his  countrj-mcn  that  howMrv 
H  great  reality,  that  pain  and  premature  death  and  bereavement  ait-  »<•*  tin? 
worstof  evils;  that  it  were  better  that  the  bom's  (if  thousands  will  iiji. 
a  foreign  land,  and  even  that  the  hoavy  Imniensnf  the  )joiir  shonM  i 
than  1hat  the  national  honour  should  be  left  with  a  stain.  An'l  i< 
I   moit  "honld  taunt  our  orator  with  the  facility  with  which  ho  may  til-,  m"  ---n-^i- 
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wbidi  will  not  press  upon  him  ;  shonld  remind  bini  that  when  tin*  tnioiiw 
be  Mends  forth  so  ma^ianimously,  lie  nnteiided  aiid  helpless  ou  tile  battle-field. 
bo  will  be  sipping  bitt  wine  in  his  easy  chair,  it  is  ronceivahle  that  he  nhoiild 
repel  tiiose  taunt«  with  jnst  contempt.  From  the  armour  tif  a  true  patrirrt 
such  shttft-s  as  these  wonld  g^aDce  blunted  and  bloodless;  thoy  would  only 
RTsil  to  toarli  him  they  assailed  more  forcibly  the  corporate  nnity  of  a  nation, 
bi  awaken  him  to  the  prond  conadonsness  of  anothei-  life  than  that  limited 
by  his  own  personality,  in  virtue  of  which  he  might  suffer  with  the  dying 
soldier  on  the  distant  battJe-lield,  and  n-ith  the  Tictini  of  war  not  less  real 
nd  hardly  less  remote  from  bis  personal  knowledge — the  poor  artisan, 
Mmg^ng  to  keep  a  dec«it  home,  and  crushed  by  the  burdens  which  war 
Wfts  sbont  to  increase.  Something,  perhaps,  of  this  sense  of  a  widened  life 
IBUiy  of  OS  can  remember  in  the  dark  days  of  1854-5.  when  to  many  the 
ttioujdit  of  tui^ish  thousands  of  miles  off  was  in  very  tnilb  their  own  anguish. 
iBat  It  ifl  only  so  far  as  any  one  is  an  actual  jiartakei'  in  tliin  widened  lil'e  that 
be  can  trust  himself  to  nrge  forward  sacrifices  which  only  in  that  case  he  will 
liiue.  It  needs  a.  true  patriotism  to  rise  to  this  level,  and  here,  oa  almost 
werywhere  else,  the  false  thing  is  commoner  than  the  true. 

Caprice  and  cowardice  and  indolence  are  wrong,  whoever  is  guilty  of  them 
tntl  in  whatever  cajtacity  they  are  displayed.  These  are  the  enemies  of  good 
bitfa,  ami  pnblic  opinion  does  not  fortify  it  too  strongly  on  the  side  oppased  to 
Ihem.  We  should  strengthen  the  defence  here  if  we  abandoned  a  pretence  that 
»  Urg«  part  of  oiir  foi-c«  was  wanted  elsewhere.  We  should  lose  uothing  of  the 
peuaitiveness  of  honoor  by  the  recognition  that  its  tniest  ally  is  reason. 


ET  is.  we  believe,  to  the  JVcncon/tmmW  tliat  the  nation  is  indebted  (the 
obligation  may  well  be  called  national)  for  the  suggestion  that  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Tost  and  CorporatioQ  Acts  should  be 
celebrated  by  some  general  public  testimouy  of  regai'd  for  the 
"  lord  John."  agwl  statesman  who  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the  repeal.  It 
was  just  after  the  battle  of  Navwino,  at  which  the  "  allies" — 
MlBt  is  to  say,  the  English,  French,  and  Russians,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
British  Admiral,  .Sir  Edward  Codringtou — blew  up  twenty-eight  ships,  being 
tfae  whole  fleet,  of  Turkey.  The  dial  wears  a  different  fac«  to-day !  When 
Lord  John  brought  in  his  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Premier,  and  Peel, 
biglia.  Mid  Hiiskisson  opposed  the  mes.sure — this  last  on  the  cnrioua  ground 
Ctiot  to  grant  a  crust  wa.s  the  way  lo  postpone  the  granting  of  the  whole  loaf 
4h«t  waa  due.  However,  the  Acts  were  repealed  ;  Dissenters  chosen  for  civic 
K>ffic«B  were  no  longer  compelled  to  "  qualify  "  by  taking  the  Sacrament  in  a 
lldnircb,  the  sexton  bawling  out  for  them  on  the  door-stejis,  ■'  Now,  then,  all 
fou  who  want  to  ijualify,  come  this  way ! " 
^^  It  is  very  long  indeed  since  we  had  in  this  cunntry  a  Premier  of  the  lyjie  of 
Lord  John  Rnssell.  Does  he  not  indeed  stand  quite  alone  in  the  roll  of  prime 
niaisteraT  Perceval  ^vas  a  religious  man,  but  he  was  stupid,  and  had  not  the 
kMM  Idea  what  civil  liberty  meant.  On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Fox  and 
irougham  knew  veiy  well  what  it  was,  but  they  were  not  religious.  Lord 
jjfoba  mig^t  have  walked  side  by  side  with  Cromwell  or  Milton.  That  was  the 
"  ?pe  to  whioti  he  IxOoiiged,  and  much  of  the  courage  about  which  Sydney 
mitlimadfl  his  celebrated  joke  was  founded  in  a  serious  trust  quit«  foi'eign  to 
&•  reverend  gentleman's  mind,  and,  in  truth,  exceedingly  rare  in  itself. 

la  later  days  Mr.  Glad^ti:>iie  is  the  only  very  considerable  statesiaan  who 
Ma  shown  the  same  serious  trust  in  Divine  Providence  along  with  the  love  of 
^ecdoia.  But,  much  as  he  is  liked,  he  has  never  attracted  quite  the  same 
ind  of  affectionate  homage  as  Lord  John  drew  to  himself.    He  is  deeply 
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admired  aud  warmly  followed,  but  uot  on  wholly  similar  grounds.  Peel  was 
beloved  because  he  showed  himself  truly  educable,  and  ready  to  give  up 
everything  but  conviction  when  once  convinced.  Qe  had  also  the  pecofiar 
good  fortune  to  be  connected  with  a  measure  that  came  home,  and  that  still 
comes  home,  powerfully  to  men*s  business  and  bosoms.  Palmerston  was 
popular  for  reasons  which  are  familiar  enough — ^he  had  a  keen  eye  for  political 
rights  which  are  related  to  pride  and  pleasure ;  but  of  liberty  he  Imew  as 
little  as  he  did  of  religion.  Lord  John  also  had  plentv  of  the  civia  BritannicuB 
sum  feeling ;  but  he  had  much  more.  He  had  neither  the  physique  nor  the 
tastes  of  Palmerston,  and  cared  little  for  pleasures  as  pleasures :  there  was 
even  something  grim  about  him,  while  of  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  he  had  per- 
haps as  little  as  could  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  so  good  and  true  a  man.  But  the 
people  loved  him,  and  they  still  love  him.  There  was  the  Vienna  missicm 
muddle,  and  there  was  the  ^^ finality"  muddle;  but  who  is  not  cranky  at 
times?  And  Lord  John  was  always  the  man  to  let  the  people  know  his 
mind.  A  sincerely  religious  man,  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  ridiculed 
for  sanctimoniousness,  as  Perceval  was.  It  was  plain  that  the  great  tap-root 
of  his  character  was  domestic  virtue ;  he  was  the  unfailing  friend  of  education 
and  law  reform ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  concessions  wrung  from  Toryism, 
especially  for  the  "  relief"  of  Dissenters,  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  his 
name.  After  the  early  death  of  Lord  Durham,  we  may  fairly  say  he  stood 
alone  in  thorough  political  sincerity,  strenuous  love  of  liberty,  and  that  sort  of 
moderation  which  is  bom  of  principle,  not  of  expediency.  If  ever  statesman 
could  say,  "  These  hands  are  clean,"  Lord  John  is  the  man. 

Briefly,  the  suggestion  of  our  able  contemporary  will,  we  hope,  be  well 
carried  out.  There  have  been  signs  of  late  years  that  Earl  Russell  has 
mellowed  and  softened  in  some  respects ;  there  are  none  that  his  political 
opinions  or  sentiments  have  in  any  way  ossified.  Everybody  has  been  pleased, 
and  most  of  us  have  been  surprised,  to  see  him  reach  eighty.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  he  is  more  than  commonly  sensitive  to  the  good 
opinion  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having ;  and  if  this  act  of 
grateful  and  affectionate  homage  is  managed  at  once  heartily  and  delicately,  it 
canuot  well  fail  to  form  one  of  the  most  cheering  incidents  of  these  very 
depressing  times. 


A  SEER  of  the  last  century,  in  describing  the  London  of  the  world  of 
spirits — lying  above  the  earthly  London,  j)lane  for  plane— reported  that 
the  inhabitants  drank  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  wine,  and  beer,  just  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  below.     ^Vnd  he  added  with  his  usual 
A  Hopeful      simple-heartedness,   "'I   incjuired    concerning    the    liquor    called 
Experiment,     jmnch,  aiid  was  informed  that  that  was  drunk  also,  but  that  its 
use  was  confined  to  the  sober  and  industrious." 
If  the  use  of  the  liquor  called  punch,  and  similar  liquors,  had  always  been 
confined  to  the  sober  and  industrious  in  this  present  London,  and  in  other  places 
below  the  moon,  we  might  have  missed  some  tlisedifying  and  i)erhaps  also  a 
few  edifying  tilings  which  we  now  have.     For  instance,  among  the  edifying 
things,  the  movement  for  setting  up  tea  and  coffee  palaces,  in  place  of  gin- 
palaces,  or  in  order  to  compete  with  them.     Aud  yet  there  was  no  reason  why 
that  should  be  so,  except  the  dulness  or  apathy  of  certain  persons.    There  is 
room  for  any  number  of  refreshment-houses  at  which  no  intoxicants  are  sold, 
and  there  was  always  room  for  a  certain  number  of  them.     Ever  since  middle- 
aged  men  can  remember  London,  it  has  been  a  common  topic  of  complaint  in 
conversation  and  in  Tiewspapers  and  magazines,  that  except  for  the  publio- 
houses,  the  confectioners'  shops,  and  the  coffee-shops  proper,  there  was  no 
such  thing  between  Kensington  and  ^^^litechapel  as  a  house  of  ref reslunent,  to 
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wbicb  it  was  an  easy  antl  natural  tliitig  for  very  quiet  people  to  resoit.  The 
waut  hit  women  and  children  particularly  hard.  A  great  improTement  followed 
npoti  cert&in  well-known  chuuf^es  iti  tlie  law  relating  tohouaes  of  refreshmeut, 
cnaD(:;<eB  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  proprietors  of 
BbuDB  where  sandwiches  and  pastry,  and  in  some  cases  liot  or  cold  joiiita,  were 
•t  tlie  service  of  visitors,  gradually  enlarged  their  ideas ;  and  within  the  laat 
down  years  Irfindon  has  benonie  quite  n  different  place.  Houses  of  i-efresb- 
neiit  of  a  hybrid  character — with  tea,  offee,  claret  or  sherry,  wti  light  but 
solid  luncheons  always  ready — have  multiplied  very  larg:ely  and  very 
iteaaaatly.  To  ladies  and  family  parties  this  has  been,  in  the  phrase  of 
iUt«mtM  Ward,  "a  sweet  boon,"  How  many  thousands  of  goveraeasea,  lady- 
itad«nte,  and  others,  have  blesscl,  w  at  least  had  occasion  to  bless,  the  name 
if  Ulsdstiiike  for  this  change !  The  pubUc-houae  was  out  of  the  question,  tso 
vas  a  place  tike  Anderton's  Hotel — it  was  too  expensive.  Besides  the  frowsy 
ooffee-shop  nothing  remamed  but  the  pastry-cfx)k's — and  there  yon  would 
^t  nothing  but  buns  and  lemonade;  m  rare  cases  there  might  have  l>eeu  tea, 
wSee>  or  chocolate ;  but  the  places  were  few  at  which  you  could  be  ture  of 
ifiiuUng  thc^  ready,  or  to  Ih;  got  at  promptly ;  and  as  for  sandwiches  or  a  plate 
"if  cow  meat,  that  was  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  For  years  all  this  has  been 
bonded.  There  is  scarcely  a  street  between  Apsley  House  and  tlie  Monument 
a  wtuch  you  couuot  find  quiet  refreshment-rooms,  where  a  fair  luncheon  with 
■  glass  of  claret  may  be  had  cheuf).  and  without  unpleasant  ineidentahi  of  the 
lurt  which  used  to  make  it  a  misery  for  all  but  the  rich  man— or  the  poor  and 
tectckvs  man — to  take  out  women  and  children  in  London. 

At  lust  it  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  a  few  impressible  men 
iiud  women  interested  in  the  formation  of  temperate  habits,  that  there  was 
ju-'tually  room  in  a  large  crowded  city  like  I/>ndon  and  in  other  populous  places, 
iat  refreshment  houses  iu  which  "  no  intoxicants  "  should  be  served — no,  not 
evea  a  petit  veire  of  cherry  brandy ;  a  thing  which  we  believe  may  bo  obtamod 
•t  Mores  of  Italian  and  other  refreshment  rooms,  where,  otherwise,  nothing 
Kronger  than  cocoa  or  t-ea  is  to  be  had.  One  of  the  first  experiments  of  the 
{dud  was,  unless  our  reading  has  been  too  narrow  to  inform  us  aright,  that  of 
"Edinburgh  Castle,"  at  the  east-end,  with  which  the  name  uf  Dr.  Barnardo  is 
iBBOciated.  This  was  hi  the  nature  of  a  deliberate  teetotal — not  to  say  evan- 
gdical — Md  for  the  custom  of  the  poor,  though  it  was  not  primarily  a  com- 
ial  speculation.  But  there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  similar  esperi- 
s  should  be  confined  to  poor  neighbourhoods,  or  why  they  should  not  he 
Cunmerciol  speculations.  Accordingly  the  principle  and  the  urea  of  action 
have  both  undergone  extension:  refreshment  bouses  on  a  large  scale,  bat 
bcluding  intoxicants,  have  been  tried  ;  and  we  have  Mr.  Gladstone  speaking 
•t  a  public  meet  big  in  behalf  of  the  whole  movement.     Indirectly  he  threw 

'i  water  u]ion  all  plans  for  making  people  temperate  by  compulsion,  but  he 

e  warmly  in  favour  of  tliis  form  of  competition  with  the  trade  in  strong 
irinka.  As  well  he  might  l»e.  The  moderate  drinker,  no  less  than  the  tee- 
M^ll^r,  may  well  stand  appalled  at  the  amount  of  objectless  and  mischievous 
drinking  that  goes  on  during  a  London  day.  The  houses  that  supply  the  drink 
ire  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  and  there  is  a  perpetual  dribbling  stream  of 
ElUtoiuers  running  up  to  their  limcheon-bars, — not  for  luncheon,  but  for  what  is 
Bidled  a  "drain."  a  "nip,"  a  "quencher,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  Much, 
Wry  much  of  this,  is  a  result  of  accident.  Smith  or  Jones  goes  in  to  have  a 
'  drwn"  because  the  opportunity  is  there,  or  because  he  is  a  little  thirsty,  sud 
llie  sees  no  immediate  alternative  but  a  bottle  of  lemonade.  Besides  this,  it 
it  lie  borne  iu  mmd  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  valetudinarian  and 
i- valetudinarian  people  going  about  their  business  in  towns,  who  know 
i«Ty  well  that  strong  drink  does  them  barm ;  and  there  are  the  women  and 
Uiildren,  who  are  in  fine  weather  a  considerable  floating  [jopulation.    There  are 

1  the  busy  men  who  find  that  strong  drink,  even  in  small  quantity,  is  bad 
(or  the  bead  when  work  has  to  be  done  on  the  spot.    The  time  allowed  for 
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refreshment  is  short ;  they  cannot  afford  light  wines ;  and  beer  gets  into  thdr 
heads — a  little.  It  may  be  only  a  very  little  indeed,  bat  they  cannot  spare 
from  their  duties  the  drowsy  ten  minutes  that  even  that  little  bringB  with  it. 
It  is  not  then  to  teetotallers  only  that  the  new  refreshment-houses  have  to  look 
for  custom ;  far  from  it.  Many  a  man  who  will  take  the  ^^  liquor  called  punch  ** 
or  something  like  it  at  bed-time,  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  a  solid  luncheon 
in  town  at  mid-day,  with  no  drink  after  it  but  a  cup  of  coffee.  These  might,  if 
they  could  get  it,  prefer  the  luncheon  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  light  wLQe, 
followed  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  that  would  be  too  expensive  ;  and  you  cannot 
get  the  two  things  together,  as  a  rule,  except  at  a  club  or  some  dear  houBe. 

Those,  then,  who  (like  the  present  writer)  are  not  -teetotallers,  and  who 
oppose  all  attempts  to  make  men  sober  by  compulsion,  may  be  heartily  giad 
to  see  these  new  refreshment-houses  springing  up  here  and  there,  and  may 
also  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  are  so  late  in  arriving.  But  the  obvious 
thi^igs  nearly  always  are.  Thousands  of  men,  by  the  mere  accident  of  "  try- 
ing " — of  going  in  "  to  see  what  the  place  is  like,  you  know" — have  found  out 
how  much  better  for  them  at  mid-day  is  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee  than  a 
"  drain  "  or  a  " quencher" — ^better  for  the  wits,  better  for  the  temper,  and  not 
worse  for  the  pocket.  If  the  spirit  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
temperance,  should  enter  thoroughly  into  the  scheme,  a  fresh  point  would  b^ 
gained.  Of  course,  in  places  like  the  "  Edinburgh  Castle  "  the  get-up  and  the 
appointments  must  be  loud,  and  sentiments  of  delicacy  and  privacy  need  not 
be  largely  cared  for.  Nor  can  they  be  much  waited  upon  in  the  very  busiest 
places.  But  two  things  shouki  certainly  be  attended  to  as  the  movement 
spreads — absolute  excellence  in  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  quietness,  coolness, 
and  refinement  in  the  arrangements  and  ornaments  of  the  buildings. 


LITERATURE. 


TMeitr'*  OOta  WurJdi  Ihu  Ocn . 


Miss  Skeno's  LtrB  oir  Abchbishop  Lronaava,*— This  book  maj  be  rf^rdiHl 

a«  both  n  miinifcieto  of  the  Anglo- Contineutai  SocJet.J'  «ind  an  eipreasion  of  eorrow 

fiir  tko  untimely  deuth  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  win  the  affection  and  i-espect  of 

nil  wbo  came  umlcr  bia  intiuence.     In  this  latter  napect,  the  little  book  is  well  done, 

and  iiis»  Skeou  deserves  our  thanka  for  a,  eunplu  unaffected  narrative  of  a  good 

Hum's  life-     On  the  other  aide,  as  a  tnanifesto,  the  work  is  perhnpa  not  bu  Boucees- 

All ;  for  it  is  tlie  record  of  the  disappointment  of  great  bopee.     We  see  in  it  the 

fiffKrtaillj  brighiening  prospect  of  a  reunion  of  Christendom ;  the  gratilication  of 

jl^gUwna  at  the  friendly  recognition  vouchsafed  them  b  j  agi'eat  prelate  of  the  Greek 

Oituxji,  and  tbeir  nnfei^ed  sorrow  when  "  the  English -loving  Alexander,"  as  the 

<3reekB  cnlled  him,  fell  a  vietim  to  bis  manj  laboare,  and  died  in  IS75.    A  preface 

lijr  tbe  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  a  valediutorj  lU^ieacat  in  Pace,  at  tbt;  end  of  the 

liook,  iu  a  l«tter  from  Mr.  01adBt<>ne,  indicate  clearly  with  what  warmth  of  feeling 

^*io«e  who  joarn  for  the  union  of  Churches  lamented  the  good  archbishop's  death, 

Thera  is  aometbing  touching  in  the  position  token  up  by  the  Anglicans  face  to 

^moe  with  forc^iffn  Cborcbes.    Here  is  what  we  may  call,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly 

^Ofy  party  in  Chun-'b-poUtics,  opposed  to  the  ambitious  and  changeful  Church  of 

Aome.  and  altraeted,  with  infinite  longings,  towards  "  the  changeless  East."     The 

Old  Catbtilics  in  England  and  abroad  are  the  extreme  opposite  of  those  Jesuit-led 

KonulAiatfl  of  our  day,  who  combine  continual  change  with  ever-new  claims  and 

W«wimptiona  of  authority:  thej  "  stand  on  the  old  ways,"  from  which  Home  baa 

^randervd ;  aJI  tbeorica  of  development  are  equally  odious  to  them ;  the  Greek 

fathers  represent  to  thuai  the  whole  of  Theology  ;  they  arouse  iu  our  ears  aslon- 

K  »lie<l   ei.'lKi'.'s   iif   controversies   long   passed  away,   and  questions   nnfaiailiar   to 

kxc'ilt'i-n  tfaoiigbt;  the  discussiong  at  Bonn  might  have  been  held  by  a  new  party 

>f  Seven  Sice^rs,  just  reawakening  into  life,  and  blinking  in  the  strange  light  of 

nir  c«ntiirr  ■  ^''^'^  in  pohtics  they  take  side  according  to  their  special  point  of  view. 

Dd  regard  tjic  momentous  Rusao-Turkiah  war  as  but  a  means  towanls  the  fulfil- 

Mnt  of  their  aspirations  for  union.     In  many  an  enthusiastic  breast  the  hope  is 

lienBh«d  that  .Ajiglican  and  Greek  may  jet,  and  ere  long,  worship  in  harmony, 

ad  tbai,  all  points  of  difference  smoothed  over,  or  conceded  on  this  aide,  a  new 

nt  of  orthodox  resistance  to  Rome  may  begin.     Hiss  Skene  quotes  with  delight 

ba  aaying  of  her  hero  that  "  the  Pope  was  the  first  Frnteatant,"  a  saying  wbicb, 

o  ho'  mind,  is  two-edged,  and  amitea  alike  Ciasenter  and  Papist.    This  yearning 

iter  union,  which  baa  ever  marked   the  more  orthodox  section  of  the  Anglican 

rhuroh.  ^owa  tendencies  of  thought  not  unlike  those  of  eiiled  princes  and  their 

rpendvnte.    There  are  the  same  ejilendid  dreams  of  future  reconciliations,  the 

amp  ragerncsa  for  recognition,  the  same  unconscioUBUees  as  to  the  vast  breadtba 

S  hnstilr  [loputar  opinion  which  lie  between  them  and  the  fi'uiti-in  of  tbeir  desires. 

It   ia   With   this   view   that   Miss   Skene  wishes  to  familiarise  English  minds 

rith  the  Grt-L-k  Church.     She  feels  that  the  intereat  aroused  here  by  the  visit  of 

irc^bisbop  LycurgQB,   and   the   friendly   feelings  shown   by  bim   towards   the 

'Anglicans,  should  be  preserved  and  refreshed :  the  two  Ghuicbes  are  cousins  who 

*^  ,rp  long  lived  for  apart :  and  their  renewed  interchange  of  friendly  gi-eetings 

an  not  be  fotgotten.     And   the   record  is  not  without   considerable   interest. 

•Th.LlfB.,(.llri«.JwI.y™niu«,  ArchUlflhopoimoCjotodiM.   By  F.  H,  F.  Skene,    WlUi  .n  IntroiHiPifoa 
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many-sided  problemt 
theology  strufi^gled  hard  with  his  personal  sympathies  and  warmth  of  heart.  Thu 
man  is  brought  into  close  connection  and  communication  with  "barbariauB"  in 
speech  and  thought ;  and  his  impressions  must  have  been  unusual  and  striking. 
let  it  is  just  here  that  the  biography  seems  to  fall  below  our  expectations.  While 
we  are  told,  rather  in  the  manner  of  ladies'  novels,  that  the  hero  is  a  man  of 
unusual  parts,  highly-educated  and  learned,  we  feel  that  his  actual  doings  and 
utterances  leave  no  such  impression  on  us.  He  is  good,  zealous,  warm-hearted; 
his  letters  are  affectionate  and  not  without  interest,  yet  in  all  essential  points  they 
are  entirely  commonplace ;  we  discern  in  them  a  certain  self -consciousness ;  the 
honours  paid  him  by  the  good  Churchmen  and  zealous  lion-hunters  of  Britain  aie 
evidently  very  grateful  to  him ;  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  his  receptton 
wherever  he  went.  He  contrasts  with  no  little  show  of  feeling  the  rudeness  ot  the 
Cambridge  men  in  the  Senate  House,  when  his  degree  was  comerred  on  him  there, 
with  the  cordial  warmth  of  his  reception  by  the  Oxford  undergraduates,  a  greeting 
which,  Miss  Skene  tells  us,  he  ''characterized  dja\atar6s"  (f  \anarp6s)',  a  circum- 
stance perhaps  more  wonderful  than  the  good  archbishop  knew,  and  certainly 
strange  to  those  who  remember  the  vulgarities  of  the  Oxford  Theatre  at  Commemo- 
ration time.  We  miss,  too,  anything  like  a  view  of  England  or  English  life ;  and 
we  feel  that,  as  in  his  own  life  and  training,  so  in  his  visit  to  this  country,  Arch- 
bishop Lycnrgus  moved  in  a  narrow  circle,  and  saw  little  or  nothing  of  those 
laraer  interests  and  characteristics  which  mark  the  England  of  our  days. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  Appendix,  which  contains  a  series 
of  letters  from  the  Archbishop  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Here  we  find  a  natural  einpfes* 
sion  of  the  strong  jealousy  with  which  the  Greek  clergy  regard  the  Russian  State- 
Church  ;  we  obtain  insight  into  that  Bulgai*ian  Church  question,  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  late  outbreak  of  war.  The  Christians  north  of  the  Balkans 
were  not  unreasonably  aggrieved  bv  bein^  obliged  to  receive  as  their  priests  Greeks 
who  administered  all  the  offices  of  religion  in  a  tongue  to  them  unknown ;  and 
claimed  the  right  to  be  ministered  to  bv  Bulgarian  clergy.  They  were  supported 
in  this  by  Russia,  and  opposed  by  the  neads  of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  antag- 
onism was  brought  out  still  more  clearly  when  the  Bulgarians,  inspired  no  douot 
by  Russian  favour,  demanded  that  there  should  be  set  over  them  a  serrate  head, 
imder  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  that  this  new  Patriarch  or  spiritual  chief 
should  have  authority  over  the  faithful  wherever  the  Bulgarian  tongue  was  spoken. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Greeks  that  this  would  be  a  step  towards  the  severance  of  ties,  and 
would  throw  the  Bulgarians  more  and  more  into  Russian  hands.  Hereupon  the 
Patriarch  sent  for  Archbishop  Lycurgus,  who  supported  his  views,  and  in  so  doing 
appears  to  have  elicited  the  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  opposition  to  Russia, 
a  fact  which  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  politicians  who  accuse  the 
English  statesman  of  a  mean  subservience  to  Panslavic  or  Russian  influences. 

On  the  whole  we  fear  that  we  cannot  pronounce  Miss  Skene  successful  in  her 
attempt  to  excite  our  admiration  for  the  Greek  Church.  The  married  clergy,  cut 
off  from  all  hopes  of  rising,  ignorant  peasants,  never  allowed  to  preach,  devoid  of 
all  stimulus  to  mental  exertion,  and  enjoying  no  intellectual  life,  do  not  commend 
themselves  as  types  of  working  clergy ;  nor  are  Miss  Skene's  descriptions  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  "  religious  "  in  their  nunneries  likely  to  be  attractive  out- 
side a  very  limited  circle  of  English  readers.  Nor  can  we  quite  sympathize 
with  the  evident  tenderness  for  Eastern  superstitious  feelings  which  pervades  the 
book, — a  remarkable  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  account  of  what  she 
calls  the  **  facts  '*  as  to  the  burial  of  the  martyred  Patriarch  Gregory,  in  1821.  It 
is  curious  to  see  so  complete  an  example  of  the  myth- making  process,  the  Eastern 
thaumaturgic  spirit,  going  on  in  our  own  times,  and  narrated  for  the  benefit  of 
Anglican  admirers. 

Still,  for  all  these  lesser  blemishes,  this  Life  of  Archbishop  Lycurgus  is  attrac- 
tive, and,  in  days  in  which  Eastern  questions  are  prominent,  sets  before  us  in  a 
new  light  matters  which  are  only  too  obscure  to  us.  The  relations  between  Greek 
and  Russian,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  may  before  long  become  very 
important,  and  new  sources  of  difference  and  difficulty  may  spring  up,  at  the  verf 
moment  when  the  close  of  the  present  Eastern  struggle  would  seem  likely  to  settle 
all  outstanding  disputes,  and  to  give  freedom  to  oppressed  and  faithful  Churches. 
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Thb  Diocese  of  Cablibi.e  in  Quben  Asne's  Timb,» — We  are  goint;  to 
show  sonte  of  the  merits  of  a  coriooB  hook  bj  drawing  frnm  it  a  few  notes  illiistru- 
tive  of  the  condition  of  the  dioceaeof  Carliale  between  1703  and  170T.  The  autjior 
of  it  WEU  William  Nieolaon,  whose  "English  HistoiiRal  Librorj  "  was  for  some 
tune  the  bent  boot  of  ita  claan.  but  in  this  volnnie  we  are  introduceii  to  him  in  his 
«TOs(K)pal  character,  and  see  him  going  Otcf  his  wild  diocese  and  taking  notes  of 
'Wiat  be  heard  and  saw. 

It  niJir  eaaily  be  imagined  that  Bishop  Nicolscm  set  before  tim  no  very  high 
,rd  of  excellence  for  his  churchea  and  clergy.  In  some  cases,  nodoubted^, 
^ItiawiBhee  were  more  than  satisfied,  but  the  shortcomings  were  very  genej'al  and 
He  visited  ninety-two  ehnrchea  and  ehapeU,  Two  of  these  he  foimd  in 
Toina.  In  eighteen  there  was  either  little  or  no  glass  in  the  windows.  Twelve 
■Were  without  plaister,  a  fault  which  he  especially  reprehended,  as,  next  Ut  having 
itte  Queen's  arms,  he  wished  t<>  Lave  the  internal  walls  ornamented  with  texts 
TScriptnre. 
The  most  neglected  places  that  the  Bishop  visited  are  the  following  :■ — 
"Kibxbbhik.  The  parson,  Mr.  Hall,  and  his  son  (one  of  the  tsbarderg  of  Queen's 
allege  in  Oxford),  were  gone  abroad,  and  the  key  of  the  church  could  not  be  found. 
however,  I  cMil^  put  back  the  loek  of  the  ereat  door  with  my  finger,  and  quickly  found 
'bj  I  was,  in  a  manner,  deny'd  entrance.  I  never  yet  saw  a  church  and  chancel  (ont  of 
Scotland)  in  «o  scandaloiiB  and  nasty  a  condition.  Every  thine,  to  the  highest  degree 
loanable,  out  of  order.  Theroofof  lJiequireoomeingdown,theConimunion-tr.blerotten, 
e  reading-desk  so  inconvenient  that  'twas  impossihle  to  kneel  in  it,  the  pulpit  inH-rutts- 
wblfli  no  seat,  nor  pavement  in  the  quire,  etc.  So  ill  an  eianipla  in  a  ridi  parson  (who 
i]i,  in  cdFect,  the  lord  of  the  niMinor  as  well  as  the  rector  of  tha  parish),  cannot  but  beget 
a  pK^tortioaable  sloTenlyness  in  the  pariHhionerB :  who  have  their  seats  tatter'J,  the 
mi  all  in  holes,  uo  surplice,  no  Common  Prayer-book,  a  very  few  fragments  of  on  old 
lible,  etc.  The  (out  has  been  a  beautiful  one,  but  to  bring  it  to  a  resemblance  with 
Qie  reat,  one  of  its  square  sides  is  half  broken  off.  In  short,  the  whole  look'd  more  like  a 
jdgsty  than  the  house  of  God." 

"  STAn-xroN.  The  quire  is  most  intolerably  scandalous.  No  glass  in  the  windows ; 
to  ascent  to  anything  that  looks  like  an  altar ;  no  flooring ;  no  seats.  The  parishloncTB 
ftillow  tbu  example  of  their  parson,  and  ))nve  the  body  of  the  church  in  as  nasty  a  pickle 
M  tbe  qnire.  llie  roof  is  so  miserably  shatter'd  and  broken  that  it  cannot  be  safe  sitting 
in  stormy  weather.  Not  one  pane  of  glass  in  any  of  the  windows;  no  reading- 
r  did  they  ever  hear  that  they  hud  a  bell.  The  font  is  abominable;  the  seats 
fcmily  low.  They  happened  to  brin^  a  corpse  to  be  buried  (according  to  the  cnstom  of 
'Mvlace).  without  any  service,  whilst  we  were  there.  I  desired  Mr.  Benson,  my  chaplain,  to 
■ — In  J  hut  be  could  find  ouely  Bome  few  scraps  of  a  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  an  insuffet- 
am  Bible  of  the  old  translation.  There  was  no  surplice  to  be  foimd,  nor  did  ever 
y  mcb  thing  (as  for  as  any  present  could  remember),  belong  to  this  church.  One  of 
'em  told  us  that  sometimes,  on  an  Easter-dny.the  parson  had  brought  a  surplice  with  him 
nd  had  administ^r'd  the  Sacrament  in  it ;  hut  even  that  ordinance  (amongst  the  rest), 
ms  moHt  commonly  celebiuted  without  one." 
''  Sexltok.  I  had  hopes  of  mighty  alterations  for  the  better  from  Mr.  Brougham  and 
:Uie  parson,  but  I  found  nothing  at  last,  tanlo  dign^tm  htaht.  The  outside  of  the  quire 
(which  I  hod  observ'd  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  to  be  almost  half  oovar'd  with 
turif)  was  now  patcli'd  up  with  slate  and  lime,  hong'd  on  (as  the  man's  own  upper 
fanuents  usnally  are;  in  a  very  loose  and  slovenly  manner ;  for  tlie  timber  and  lathes 
Eehig  faulty  within,  the  states  lie  all  in  hills  and  dales,  and  cannot  possibly  hang  on  to 
e  year's  end  Thif  three  east  windows  are  half  wall'd  up  ;  and  the  six  on  the  aides  so 
ihatt^r'd  and  open,  that  the  pigeons  come  in  as  freely  aa  into  a  cote.  Here  they  breed 
"  the  suiamer  on  the  tops  of  the  wails."  etc. 

a  Be  many  as  forty-two  churches,  including  the  principal  churdi  in  Ciu'lisle 
t  to  the  cathedral,  there  were  uo  ivllar-rails.  Three  retained  thi-ir  old  stone 
pilars.  In  many  the  tables  were  neglected  or  in  decay-  At  St.  Michuers,  Appleby. 
Bad  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  thej  were  placed  ea^  and  west,  instead 
6f  north  and  south.     At  Bavenetonedale  the  altar  was  at  some  distance  from  the 

In  three  churches  there  were  seats  against  the  east  wall,  behind  it. 

e  church  the  pulpit  waa  so  placed  that  the  preacher  held  forth  with  fain  face 

'ds  the  eaat.     In  nineteen  churches  the  aeata  had  no  backs ;  one  churoh  htid 

I  Bible;  two  no  Common  Prayer-book;  in  a  third  it  existed  only  "  In  scraps;*' 

a  fourth  there  were  only  a  few  leaves.    In  three  churches  there  was  no  font ; 

A  wbeu  there,  it  was  not  always  used.     In  three  churches  there  was  no  surplice. 
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We  should  have  thought  that  it  wonld  have  been  absent  in  a  far  greater  number. 
In  sixteen  oases  the  cnnrohjard-wall  was  either  broken  down  or  insuffiffiiflnt.  In 
three  places  the  chnrch  was  practically  turned  into  a  dovecote. 

There  are  fewer  complaints  against  clergymen  than  we  should  have  expected. 
Wretchedhr  poor,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  mfficult  to  imagine  how  they  managed 
to  live.  The  stipend  of  a  curate  seems  to  have  been  only  £5  per  annum,  or  acme- 
thing  less.  The  glebe  houses  were  often  in  great  decay.  The  vicar  of  Ainatable 
had  a  vicarage  so  bad  that  he  took  up  his  abode  in  an  ale-house  by  the  roadaide, 
which  was  kept  by  his  wife  or  daughter.  Many  of  the  clergy  eked  out  their  aoaaiy 
pittance  by  teaching  a  school ;  indeed,  there  were  but  few  parishes  withoat  that 
boon.  The  school  was  very  frequently  held  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  which  the 
children  defiled  and  desecrated.  This  evokes  a  frequent  complaint  from  the  bisd^. 
At  Westward  he  found  the  lads  writing  their  copies  upon  a  lar^  altar-tomb,  bat 
he  recovered  his  equanimity  when  they  passed  a  fair  examination  before  him  in 
Yirgil  and  Horace.  In  another  church  the  holy  table  itself  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  tomb. 

Many  other  singular  facts  may  be  observed.  At  Greystock  there  was  a  par- 
ticular fee  when  a  child  was  buried  without  a  coffin.  At  Threlkeld  a  cunous 
custom  obtained  in  regard  to  marriages,  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  oon- 
sideration  of  those  who  are  now  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  breach-of -promise 
actions.  Formal  contracts  were  regularly  entered  in  the  parish  register,  and  bonds- 
men were  required  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  5«.  to  uie  poor  '*  by  the 
party  that  draws  back."  The  rector  of  Asby  told  his  diocesan  that  he  had  been 
without  a  funeral  for  seventeen  months,  and  then  the  void  was  filled  up  by  an 
old  man  who  dropped  down  dead,  not  at  the  taste,  but  **  at  the  smell  of  too  much 
meat,"  at  the  dinner  of  the  mayor  at  Appleby.  At  Bavenstonedale  there  were 
two  benches  between  the  altar  and  the  cast  wall,  and  the  tradition  was,  that  the 
manorial  officers  formerly  sat  there  and  adjudged  criminals,  if  need  were,  to 
death :  a  vault  on  the  north  side  was  pointea  out  as  their  prison.  In  the  same 
church,  the  old  sanctus  bell  had  been  retained,  but  it  was  put  to  a  novel  use,  being 
rung  at  the  end  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  to  call  in  the  Dissenters  to  sermon !" 

Life  and  Letters  of  Luioi  Obnatg.*— The  name  of  Omato  is  little  known 
excei>t  in  connection  with  the  band  of  Piedmontese  patriots  who  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  devoted  themselves  to  the  moral  ana  intellectual  improvement  of 
their  country,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  its  glorious  future.  Some  of  these — 
Balbo,  Gioberti,  and  Azeglio — afterwards  played  a  part  in  public  life,  but  others, 
and  among  them  Omato,  never  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  yet  none  the  less  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  national  spirit  by  the  invigorating  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  they  created  around  them,  and  the  inspiring  example  of  the  life 
thev  led. 

C5mato  was  bom  in  1787.  During  his  youth,  his  country  was  subject  to  France; 
after  1814,  Austrian  influence  was  dominant  throughout  tne  peninsula.  One  fietd 
of  work  alone  was  open  to  young  men  like  Omato-—that  of  self-cultivation.  They 
could  be  scholars  and  thinkers ;  they  could  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  labour  do  some- 
thing to  remove  the  reproach  which  then  attached  to  the  very  name  of  Italian. 
Their  love  for  their  country  was  true  and  strong  enough  to  make  them  recogniie 
the  fact  that  she  was  despised,  and  that,  before  she  could  claim  the  regard  of 
other  nations,  a  chan^  must  take  place  in  her.  Let  Italians  but  rouse  themselves 
and  think  again,  for  there  is  power  and  life  in  thought !  **  Ideas  generate  events,** 
wrote  he,  "  more  necessarily,  more  irresistibly  than  events  ideas.  If  it  is  a  dower 
process,  it  is  a  surer  and,  in  fact,  a  more  direct  one."  He  believed  in  the  power 
of  will,  in  the  power  of  work.  "  The  people  and  each  individual  have  more  in 
their  power  than  they  think,  if  only  they  nave  the  will.  But  to  will  is  to  work. 
In  a  great  man,  ttc  are  tempted  to  regard  chiefly  his  genius,  to  attribute  to  it  his 
greatness ;  we  should  take  account  also  of  the  hard  work,  which,  placed  in  the 
balances,  weighs  as  much  as  the  genius.'' 

The  memoir,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  is  entitled  "  Omato  e  i  sooi 
Amici."  He  is  brought  before  us  in  connection,  first  of  all,  with  the  thr^e  chosen 
companions  of  his  youth,  bis  dearest  friends  through  life — Provana,  Balbo,  and 
Santa  Rosa — and  later,  with  those  of  a  younger  generation,  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  revered  master,  their  **  Socratic  friend.  Apart  from  these,  his  society 
was  highly  valued  by  such  men  as  V.  Cousin.  Gioberti,  P.  Bossi,  T.  Mamiam, 

*  via  e  Lett«re  di  txA^  Oroato.    Prof.  Leone  Ouolenghl.    Roma,  Torino,  Flrenze  :  EnnamwLoMdier. 
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Silvii)  PelLico,  &c.  There  was  &  great  charm  Eiboat  hts  conversation ;  the  rich  aud 
v&ri«tl  stores  of  hiB  learning,  the  refined  taste  of  his  criticisms,  and  still  more  the 
KJft  he  had  of  stunulating  thought,  made  the  hours  which  his  friends  passed  in 
bi«  humble  room  fly  quitily,  sjid  yet  leave  impressions  which  did  not  ps^  away. 
Thoy  called  him  the  Philosopher  of  Caramagna  (hia  birth-place),  for  with  kim 
jiliiloBophy  was  not  only  the  favourite  subject  of  his  thooghts,  it  was  the  practice 
of  bis  whole  life.  He  held  that  "  the  serious  study  of  philosophy  demanded  a. 
TirtDOUB  and  religious  life :  how  could  an^  one  be  in  earnest  in  tbe  search  of  truth 
onlese  he  love  it,  and  bow  can  he  love  it  if  he  finds  in  it  his  condemnation  P '' 

Before  the  revolution  of  1821,  Omato  held  an  office  in  the  Accadomia  delle 
Sci«D3e,  at  Turin :  this  he  guve  up  to  share  the  exile  of  hia  friend  Santa  Bmbb,  ;  and 
tlte  next  eleven  years  he  spent  in  Pana.  While  there,  be  earned  what,  was  needed 
for  bis  simple  wants,  by  correctii^  the  proofs  of  an  edition  of  Latin  and  Greek 
daasicsi  but  the  work  strained  his  eye-aight,  and  when,  in  1832,  be  returned  to 
Sardinia,  he  was  almost  blind,  and  hia  healtb  quite  broken  down.  He  passed  the 
TemaininiF  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Caramagna,  occasionally  visiting  Turin.  He 
died  October  22.  1842. 

It  was  a  matter  of  grief  to  his  friends  that  he  never  gave  to  the  public  any 
work  worthy  of  his  powers ;  his  not  doin^  bo  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  hiB  life,  by  the  absence  in  bim  of  personal  ambition,  aud  a  fastidiousness 
of  taate  which  made  him  a  severe  judge  of  all  he  wrote  himself.  His  translation 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  finished  hj  his  friend  G.  Piecbioni,  and  published  in 
1853.  His  letters  derive  their  chief  interest  from  the  personal  element  in  them ; 
the^  are  "  moins  mie  production  de  riut^iUigence,  qu  un  sentiment,  un  rapport 
intime.  quelque  choee  qui  fait  partie  de  la  personne,  les  fragments  d'une  vie 
bri»&."  

GxKRiT  Smith.*— Except  ss  a  psychological  study  this  biography  by  Mr. 
frothingham  will  have  no  great  interest  in  England.  The  biographer  is  carefnl 
to  BUpph'  details  of  a  kind  which  are  too  frequently  omitted  bj  the  narrator. 
thtiugu  foolted  for  by  the  student ;  but  the  backgi'otind  of  intimate  feeling  is  of 
conise  wanting  in  the  English  reader,  and  the  imagination  struggles  in  vain  with 
a  mAaB  of  half-familiar  topics  and  allusions.  Some  blame— if  blame  be  the  right 
iroid — must  also  be  laid  upon  Ur,  Frothlngham's  impartiality,  which  is  now  and 
then  all-hut  irritating.  A  bttle  more  flushing  of  the  face,  a  little  more  quickening 
«f  tbe  poise,  a  little  more  kindling  of  the  utterance  here  and  there,  would  have  been 
'weloome,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  onesided  blow  or  two.  But  impartiahty  aud  clear- 
ngbtednesa  like  Hr.  Frothingham's  are  so  rare  that  we  say  this  with  reluctance — 
and  should  even  be  glad  to  fancy  that  some  of  the  fault  was  our  own. 

Dnluddly,  the  central  point  of  interest  in  the  story  of  Gen-it  Smith's  life  is 
lUB  ootmeotioD  with  John  Brown  and  the  Harper's  Perry  enterprise.  In  no 
poanble  way  could  this  be  told  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
■.QiMnqiber,  in  order  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  a<Ui»facU>ri»eet,  has  sacri- 
'ficM  much  which  would  have  made  his  book  more  living  aud  more  powtrful. 
Troe,  it  is  particularly  in  this  portion  of  tbe  volume  that  we  recognize  his  eu- 
-tir«  impartiality  of  design  and  method;  but  this  does  not  right  the  balance; 
«tld  though  we  have  nuder  his  guidance  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  fine 
^gure,  we  hav«  not  been  warmed  by  it  as  much  as  we  wish  we  could  be. 

0«rrit  Smith,  Judging  from  the  memoirs  and  the  portrait,  was  a  rare  and 
'biffb  specimen  of  a  not  uncommon  type  of  man.  His  distinction  lay  in  force 
axA  largeness  lather  than  in  his  "  qualities."  It  would  be  harsh  to  call  him 
vulgar;  but  a  few  lines  less  of  height  and  breadth,  a  pulse  or  two  less  per 
boor,  might  have  made  him  so.  Indeed,  it  is  rarely  that  u  broad  and  full- 
blooded  humanity  like  hia  escapes  the  charge.  A  very  busy  senator  and  man 
of  commerce,  who  at  home  kept  open  house  with  a  freedom  which  even 
bis  biographer  calls  "  tavemous  " — who  sat  down  to  dinner  day  after  day 
with  company  from  "  the  highways  and  hed^,"  in  utter  though  orderly  and 
.Aieadly  promiscuitv,  and  who  fairly  drove  his  way  through  neariy  every  ques- 
tion that  came  before  him — was  not  a  man  to  cultivate  Oie  gi^es.  We  read 
lUiat  thca-e  was  not  a  single  classic,  ancient  or  modem,  in  his  library,  and  only 
oneptcture  (npparently  an  heirloom]  on  his  walls.  He  had  the  headpiece  of  a 
.l«wyer;  kwnoess,  readinesa,  and  driving  power  were  its  most  obvious  eharaoter- 
istics.    And  yet,  after  no  very  flattering  experience  of  life,  we  find  him  loving  and 
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tmsting  mankind  to  the  last ;  Horace  Greeley  saving  with  a  smile,  upon  his 
nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  tnat  if  it  were  the  goYemorship  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  Grerrit  Snuth  was  the  man.  The  place  of  refinement  was  nlled 
by  love  and  reverence.  He  had  by  nature  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  revered 
his  fellow  man.  The  type  is  not  by  any  means  a  common  one,  in  its  extreme  or 
exempla£y  degree  of  development ;  and  Qerrit  Smith's  was  a  highly  exemplary 
case.  The  instinct  which  dominates  the  character  in  a  man  like  him  is  not 
amenable  to  logic ;  it  aims  right  at  its  mark,  but  sometimes  overshoots  itself. 
For  instance,  Gerrit  Smith  was  an  intensely  domestic  man.  When  his  wife 
entered  the  breakfast  room  he  would  say,  "  Here  comes  heaven !"  Of  course  he 
would  have  acknowledged  if  pressed  that  the  happiness  of  the  home  was  to  be  his 
first  care,  and  that,  amiable  and  necessary  a  thing  as  hospitality  might  be,  it  was 
not  to  make  his  wife  and  other  intimates  imcomfortable.  But  the  hospitality  of 
his  house  at  Peterborough  was,  to  repeat  the  word,  "  tavemous.*'  A  strange  woman 
marches  up  to  the  door  one  night,  and  is  let  in  as  a  guest.  Her  travelling  trunk 
tumbles  to  pieces  on  the  stairs.  Next  morning  it  turns  out  that  &e  is  a 
''  Spiritist,"  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Smith  has  said  grace,  she  breaks  forth  into  an 
**  oracle"  from  the  Spirit- world.  Smith  listens  with  perfect  patience,  and  does 
not  proceed  with  his  own  breakfast  till  she  has  done.  Probably  there  were  a  dozen 
"  queer  "  people  at  the  board  besides.  When  breakfast  is  over  the  master  goes  oiF 
to  nis  office  or  otherwise  to  his  afiPairs,  and  leaves  the  ladies  of  the  household  to 
entertain  the  guests.  It  appears  that  they  did  occasionally  find  the  duty  irksome 
— as  well  they  might ;  indeed  they  must  have  found  it  a  hindrance  to  plain  duties. 
We  are  told  of  one  instance  in  wmch  a  male  visitor  stayed  so  lone — Mr.  Smith 
kept  a  good  table — ^that  there  were  beds  of  justice  held  on  the  question  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  It  was  against  the  law  of  the  house  to  tell  him  plainly  to  depart ;  but 
the  host  one  morning  put  up,  in  his  hearing,  a  prayer  that  the  guest  who  was  that 
day  taking  his  departure  might  be  guided  on  his  way.  Sec. ;  and  the  hint  was  taken. 

The  intense  humanity  of  Grerrit  Smith,  mingl^  as  it  naturally  was  with  an 
equally  intense  love  of  approbation,  led  him  into  some  inconsistencies  both  of 
opinion  and  conduct.  It  led  him,  for  example,  to  merge  his  original  orthodoxy  in 
a  sort  of  humanitarian  Christianity,  in  which  all  the  old  authoritativeness  was 
left  to  shift  for  itself.  Mr.  Smith  fully  recognized  (as  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Garrison  discloses)  that  in  giving  up  an  infallible  or  authoritative  Bible,  he  had 
parted,  formally,  with  some  of  the  " certainty  "  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed: 
but  he  went  on  using  the  old  phrases — his  mind  was  an  "  old  bottle  "  which  some- 
how took  the  "  new  wine  "  withmvt  bursting.  His  political  and  social  creed  con- 
tained serious  incongruities.  He  was  opposed  to  compulsory  State  education,  and 
attacked  it  in  terms  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  might  have  adopted;  but  he 
wanted  public- houses  put  down  by  force  of  law.  and  attempted,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Mill,  to  make  contradictions  hang  together.  He  disapproved  of  positive  proprie- 
torship in  land,  and  nobly  acted  up  to  his  principles ;  but  he  never  seems  to  nave 
thought  how  the  general  question  of  property  stood  related  to  that  topic.  In  some 
particulars  he  showed  the  keenest  sense  of  the  "  solidarity  "  of  races  and  nations; 
but  he  advocated  national  repudiation  of  national  debts. 

On  the  whole,  the  relation  between  the  conscience  and  the  intellect  was,  in  Mr. 
Smith's  case,  not  satisfactory.  In  the  matter  of  his  relations  with  John  Brown, 
the  conflict  between  them  clearly  drove  him  mad  for  a  time.  Mr.  Frothingham 
treats  with  great  discretion  that  painful  statement  drawn  up  by  him  to  explain 
away  what  he  must  have  known  the  recording  angel  had  got  down  in  his  tablets. 
The  curiouB  part  of  the  story,  of  all  such  stories,  is  the  self-deception,  and  the 
utter  blindness  to  the  effect  which  is  all  but  certain  to  be  produced  upon  other 
minds.  There  is  a  state  of  semi-hallucination  which  seems  common  to  half  truthful 
people  who  have  an  intense  desire  to  stand  well  with  others  not  less  than  with 
themselves.  In  that  condition,  they  represent  what  they  have  previously  done  in 
forms  which  they  wish  to  be  true,  but  which  everybody  else  can  see  are  evasive— 
and  they  do  this  with  the  most  bewildering  appearance  of  sincerity.  Gerrit 
Smith  had  done  the  State  much  service ;  he  was  a  wealthy  and  popular  man ;  and 
events  wipe  each  other  out  very  rapidly  in  America ;  but  he  lost  more  of  the 
confidence  of  others  than  he  would  ever  have  got  back  if  he  had  been  a  younger 
man  and  had  worke<l  ever  so  hard.  But  it  was  a  time  of  crowding  strifes, andhis 
industry  had  begun  to  seek  shady  and  quiet  places.  He  died  at  Christmas,  1874, 
and  was  buried  with  what  may  well  be  aescribed  as  national  honours. 

We  must  take  a  man  like  uerrit  Smith  as  we  find  him — ^for  we  do  not  often 
look  up<^n  his  like.   Both  in  face  and  in  character  he  bore  considerable  resemUanee 
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with  great  diffei'eneea  of  conrBe)  to  the  late  Dr.  Macleod.     Take  away  some  of 

""ucltud'e  FL-liiiement.  ilhJ  add  the  qualities  of  the  bold  philanthropiat,  politician, 

id  eocinl  worker,  luiil  the  reeeinblaiLC«  CAiiDOt  be  denied.     His  paternal  aneogtors 

W9I«  DuUh.  but  there  waa  Scotch  blood  on  the  mother's  side.     He  wa«  occasionally 

itQ  enbject  "f  painfnl  illneBH,  but  was,  of  couree.  a  very  strong  man.  He  vaa  also 
"'nadaome  and  of  a  dignitied  presence.     We  ehoiild   judge  tha,t  there  waa  in  his 

ither,  Pet<?r  Smith,  a  decided  "  promise  and  potency  "  of  insanity,  twjd  there  is  a 

unt  hint  of  the  same  in  the  eye  of  the  good  and  energetic  man  wbose  life  has 

tea  written  by  Mr.  Frothingham. 

TKXT-BO0K8  OF  EftaLiBH  History.* — Mr.  Pearann  has  carefully  studied  the 
'  '  history  of  England,  and  has  mnch  to  say  on  this  subject  which  is  well  worth 
\g;  bia  book  opens  with  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  social  and  political  condi- 
ioo  of  the  country  at  the  be^nnin^  of  the  period  which  he  hae  en^ged  to  treat ; 
Hid,  further  on.  he  has  onmbmed  with  great  skill  the  various  political  and  social 
Bnses  which  brought  about  the  t«rnble  Feasants'  Insurrection  of  1381,  Of 
he  ministera  of  Bichoi'd  IT.,  and  of  that  king  himself,  he  has  formed  a  very 
i>w  estimate  -  and  hardly  tteema  to  take  into  account  the  internecine  atrugtlle 
4iich  waa  going  on  at  that  time  all  over  Eni'ope  against  monarchical  institutions. 
struggle  of  which  Richan]  was  probably  morbidly  conscious,  and  which  induced 
to  adopt  those  tyrannical  methods  which  his  connection  with  Italy  and 
ce  snegcsted,  to  secure  his  throne. 
While  tbere  are  aevei^al  points  ou  which  we  should  disagi-ee  with  the  author, 
9  mro  glad  to  recommend  his  book  as  a  popular  and,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful 
ount  of  the  period,  not  aiming  at  display,  and  not  pretending  to  exhaust  all  the 
[tuuoes  at  work. 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  ii 


B^folation"  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  euperior  power  and  vigour  which  a 
ithoPj^&insfromdecpreeearcheBonhisownaccount.  After  this  be  has  had  to  trust, 
I  be  himself  tells  ns,  to  the  resenrehea  of  others  in  the  compilation  of  this  book ; 
id  his  acconnt,  though  skilfully  and  carefully  written,  dues  not  seem  to  us  to 

w  mnch  additional  light  on  this  difficult  and  intricate  episode  of  onr  history. 
Oa  the  earlier  and  more  valuable  porticm  of  the  book  we  may  make  some  moi-e 
!t«iled  oommenta.    Mr.  Gurdiner  is  remarkable  for  his  very  careful  thoueh,  we 
uat  add,  occasionally  somewhat  prosy  explanations  of  politirail  terms,  and  of  those 
lUMe  which  in  connection  produced  the  results  he  is  engaged  in  describing.  In  con- 

10006  his  book  is  very  well  suitedforyoimgerstudents,  and  requires  less  ezphuia- 

aadilluatration  thansomeothersin  thisseriesof  "  Epochs."  Nothine  could  ba 
wre  admirable  than  his  account  of  the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  her  people, 
oA  the  changes  introduced  by  the  difFerent  cii*cumatancea  and  nature  of  her  suc- 
tmor  Jamee,  It  ia  very  eharactoriatic  of  the  present  day  that  the  career  of 
trkSord  should  find  some  defence  at  the  hands  of  an  avowed  sympathizer  with  the 
taritans,  The  principles  of  the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition  in 
W  third  Parliament  of  Charles  are  well  sketched  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  follows : — 
."  Eliot  WHS  right  in  saying  that  government  could  not  be  carried  on  encept  in  ngree- 
'^t  with  the  reprusentatives  o(  ^e  natioa.     Wentworth  was  right  in  saying  that  it 

''  not  be  carried  on  except  by  men  posaeeaing  qualities  above  those  of  the  average 
■dOW  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Around  this  conflict  of  opinion  the  course  of  Ibo 
iiiing  revolution,  so  far  as  it  was  a  political  revolution,  weis  bo  turn.  For  the  present 
e  two  grent  men  could  wori  together.  The  role  of  Buckingham  wbs  delestable  both 
the  intellHCt  and  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation." 

iter  OB  our  author  explains  t*}  us  how  Strafford  necessarily  fell  a  victim  when  it 
u  deoded  that  government  was  to  be  not  only  for  the  people  but  also  by  them. 
ilia  ia  very  different  from  the  old  sentimental  defence  for  the  martyr  to  the  cause 
fioyalty,  and  it  seems  to  us  t«  he  the  true  ground  which  should  he  taken  up  by 
Ett  whose  love  of  liberty  is  liberal  enough  to  allow  of  their  appreciating  the 
ativea  of  others  who  live  luid  act  ever  in  dread  of  license.  StraSord  attempted 
England  the  task  which  Richelieu  accomplished  in  France;  he  failed  because 
e  elements  ou  which,  and  the  instruments  with  which,  he  had  to  work  were  so 

■  Emli.hHlslorjtn  theFouneanlhCenlniT.    %  C  H.  P«™oo.    Bli1iigtoo«. 
Tba  Parian  BfTolntlmL    Br  3.  R.  QudlDsr.    Loopnuu,  Onm.  ft  On, 
Tb«F*Uof  AgBiwrtg,    ByitaeBsi,  E.  Bil*.    LougnuDi,  UrccD.  ACo. 
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entirely  different.    He  possessed  in  a  verj  high  degree  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  a  great  despot. 

The  remarkable  impartiality,  or  we  should  rather  call  it  the  manjr-sided  sympathy, 
shown  in  this  matter,  distinguishes  Mr.  Gardiner  in  all  the  questions  which  he  has 
to  handle.    The  book  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Epoch  literatme. 

Mr.  Hale's  "  Fall  of  the  Stuarts  "  is  not  a  book  which  requires  much  notice. 
We  fail  to  discoyer  in  it  any  original  ideas  or  fresh  light  for  this  period,  which 
Bauke  and  Macaulay  have  botn  so  carefuUy  described.  It  has,  however,  merits 
as  a  school  text-book,  for  which  the  author  apparently  intended  it ;  it  describes 
with  considerable  freshness  and  vigour  the  story  of  the  times  with  which  it  deals, 
and  it  shows  the  great  crisis  of  English  history  as  it  ought  to  be  shown,  encircled 
by  the  events  of  the  Continent,  of  which  it  was  a  pa^.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
thoughtful  reader  will  be  continually  annoyed  by  a  specious  clearness  which  often 
leaves  unexplained  the  main  causes  or  results  of  the  events  narrated.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Hale  very  nroperly  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Colbert's  domestic  policy,  but  he 
omits  to  develop  the  results  of  the  great  economic  changes  which  were  then 
brought  about  in  France.  Again,  his  description  of  the  fondonderrr  struggle 
would  have  been  far  more  picturesque  and  comprehensible  if  he  had  told  how  that 
town  had  been  colonized  by  the  London  City  companies  in  the  Puritan  days.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  author  that  there  was  originally  but  one  Parlia- 
ment, not  nine,  in  France ;  that  each  province  was  ruled  by  its  e9taie9t  not  its 
entate  ;  that  Marshal  Schomber^  was  not  a  Dutchman ;  and  that  to  call  the  me- 
tayer  system  "  an  evil  one  "  without  discussion  is  to  decide  somewhat  cavalierly 
a  much -disputed  question.  

Annotated  English  Poems.* — From  the  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
booklets  of  this  series — little  miracles,  in  their  way,  of  good  paper,  printing,  and 
cheapness — are  likely  to  he  successful ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  editors  have  ex- 
pended considerable  pains  over  their  part  of  the  undertaking,  though  whether  the 
pains  have  been  well  dii'ected  throughout  is  a  more  uncertain  point.  We  are  eonry 
not  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  unanimous  praise  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  "  Tra- 
veller,' in  the  shape  of  **  Opinions  of  the  Press."  The  notes  are  indeed  "  copLooB," 
according  to  promise — much  too  copious ;  we  cannot  discern  the  use  of  many  at 
them,  nor  for  what  sort  of  readers  they  are  intended.  The  annotations  look  as  if 
they  had  ])een  devised  with  the  intention  of  seeing  how  much  could  be  written  on 
the  text,  and,  instead  of  being  cut  down  to  ]>are  necessity,  swell  up  to  useless  and 
exaggerated  dimensions ;  not  that  the  individual  notes  are  too  long,  but  that  hardly 
a  line  escapes  annotation.  And  for  whom  is  it  all  done  ?  *'  The  young  student 
in  elementary  and  second-gi'ade  schools,  and  *'  youthful  students  generally."  This 
strange  young  person,  who  has  to  be  told  that  **  tepid  means  lukewarm  "  (T.  71) ; 
that  Italy  is  "m  south  of  Europe"  (ibid.  106);  that  ''historian"  means  "one 
who  tells  a  history  or  story "  (D.  V.  36),  is  also  expected  to  appreciate  such 
words  as  "  allitei'ation."  *'  prosopopoeia  or  personification,"  **  onomatopoeia,*' 
**synesis,"  "metonymy;" — it  is  like  Father  Tom's  catalogue  of  the  Figures  of 
Speech,  only  why  is  "hypallago"  missing,  to  give  another  turn  to  the  rack  on 
which  **  the  young  student'*  is  laid?  There  are  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
**  Traveller  '^(1. 167, 187),  and  in  the  **  Deserted  Village  "  (1. 361),  where  it  is  dismissed 
as  **  a  poetic  license  " — a  phrase  which  applies  to  other  things  too,  as,  for  example, 
geographical  inaccuracies  (cf.  1.  355) ;  so  whv  not  let  us  have  '*  h^>alla^e  "  to  keep 
company  with  the  other  big  words  ?  And  then,  what  may  be  called  the  sssthetic 
and  critical  directions — "  His  (the  poet's)  statement  must  be  received  with  con- 
siderable reservation ;"  *'  He  (the  poet)  is  wrong  here;"  "No.  185  (of  the  8peeiaUr)i 
an  essay  well  worth  reading;"  "This  may  bS  taken  almost  literally  ;'*  These 
lines  are  highly  poetical  and  beautiful  ;'*  "  This  is,  of  course,  poetical  exaggera- 
tion ;"  "  This  is  good  poetry,  but  bad  philosophy ;"  "  The  following  lines  are  re- 
markably beautiful ;"  and  so  on — what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ?  Could  any  stjfc 
of  notes  be  devised  better  calculated  to  numb  "a  young  student's"  zeal  and 
imagination,  and  rob  his   study  of  the  native  literature  of   all   proper   zestP 

*  Annotetad  Foemn  of  English  Authors.    £dited  by  Rer.  £.  T.  Stevens,  BLA.,  and  Bev.  D.  Morris  BA. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  A  Co. : — 

1.  OoIdsmHb'a  Travener.  I         4.  Milton's  Lyddas. 

S.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  fi.  MiJton'H  II  Penserosa 

3.  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  |         6.  Milton's  L'AUegro. 

London  Series  of  EngUah  Olasalca.    Edited  by  F.  W.  Hales,  and  C.  S.  Jerram.    Lcmdon :  LoncBMii 
Qreen,  A  Co. : — 

Milton's  rarsdiao  Begainod.    Edited  by  Charles  S.  Jerram. 
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Where  an  explanatory  or  critical  note  mi^lit  appropriatel;j^  be  found,  we  some- 
times mias  it ;  for  example,  the  utter  faUacj  of  the  simile  in  the  "  Deserted 
Tilla^ "  (287  ff.)  is  paesed  bj  unnoticed ;  and.  indeed,  in  all  that  concerns 
the  matter  as  distingmshed  from  the  lang^uage  of  Goldsmith's  two  poems  the  notes 
are  rerj  inadequate.  If  this  defect  proceeded  from  a  design  to  leave  the  reader, 
joung  or  elder,  to  *'  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  for  himself,  we  should 
esteem  it  no  defect  at  all,  but  a  virtue.  No  such  design,  however,  is  apparent  in  the 
bulk  at  the  notes,  rather  the  contrary ;  and  this  is  uie  ground  of  our  chief  quarrel 
with  them.  These  little  books  are  fully  symbolical  of  much  that  is  worst,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  what  is  best,  in  the  methods  of  education  now  in  vogue  among  us  : 
the  return  or  recourse  to  our  native  literature  is  a  sound  and  admirable  feature  in 
schools  at  the  present  day :  but  a  good  deal  in  the  method  of  teaching  or  studying 


chamber.  Goldsmith  is  a  singularly  simple  and  lucid  writer ;  why  should  he  be 
80  thickly  overlaid  with  glosses  and  verbal  interpretations  P  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  the  notes — which,  however,  is  an  incumbrance,  not  an  aid,  to  **  the 
yoang  student " — ^if  it  is  Ooldsmith  he  wishes  to  come  at. 

If  the  notes  were  considerably  reduced  in  number,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
text,  where  a  few  longer  notes  already  stand,  this  scries  of  English  Authors  would 
be  very  useful ;  and  if  the  editors  would  wholly  abstain  from  dogmatic  directions 
as  to  what  is  beautiful  or  to  be  admired,  and  leav<;  to  their  young  friends  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  that  for  themselves,  we  should  not  be  found  among  those 
who  accuse  them  of  corrupting  youth. 

Mr.  Jerram*s  is  a  book  of  quite  another  stamp,  and  on  the  whole  the  best  small 
cditioii  of  "  Paradise  Regained.*'  A  good  text  (though  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
"the  old  spelling  had  been  retained,  especially  as  it  presents  no  difficulties  t<:>  the 
Iwginiier),  a  careful  though  somewhat  lengthv  introduction,  and  useful  notes, 
vender  it  an  excellent  book  for  upper  forms.  The  theological  position  of  Milton 
^  well  indicated,  and  the  veraihcation,  a  most  interesting  study  in  this  poem, 
^vested  in  a  few  clearly  written  pages.  Mr.  Jerram  has  gleaned  his  notes  fn^m  the 
authorities,  and  those  he  has  added  himself  are  bv  no  means  the  worst.  We 
to  disa^ee  with  him  on  one  point.  Surely  the '  *  ^)unt  of  Alabaster  top't  with 
spires"  is  not  Milton's  **  gothick  fancy"  but  his  vision  of  the  fair  golden  spikes 
dft/sliTig  whiteness  of  that  Temple  which  has  been  so  lovingly  described  by 
osephns.  The  book  might  be  with  advantage  compressed  for  the  second  edition, 
~  a  hfsding  specifying  the  number  of  the  book  should  be  placed  over  the  text. 


GHUaCH^B  Stobies  fbom  Homer.* — This  little  book  is  one  which  will  please 

e  scholar  and  critic  as  much  as  the  youthful  readers  for  whom  it  is  more  espe- 

iilly  intended.    It  gives  the  story  of  the  **  Iliad"  and  **  Odyssey  "  in  simple  and 

-4««^ijg  English,  reminding  us  sometimes  of  Kingsley's  "  Heroes,"  sometimes  of 

r's  **  Morte  d' Arthur ;"  many  of  the  more  strikmg  passages  are  translated 

or  word  from  the  original.     Twenty- four  illustratiims,  borrowed  from  the 

B  of  Flaxman,  and  coloured  in  tints  authorized  by  the  Etruscan  vases,  add 

e  completeness  of  this  charming  volume. 

A  Stbuoole  fob  BoME.f — Some  months  ago  we  heard  the  "  Kampf  um  Bom  " 
Blind  by  a  countryman  of  the  author,  as  the  best  of  all  historical  novels ;  and 
y  mtist  confess,  that  though  inclined  at  first  to  ti*eat  tliis  as  a  mere  piece  of 
'  Bmum  tpread-eaaleism,  now  that  we  have  read  it  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
E  iipon  any  whicn  we  could  unhesitatingly  place  above  it.  The  crown  of  romance, 
of  arms,  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  fatherland  of  Freytag,  Ebers,  and  Dahn. 
^  -liat  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  two  last  is  the  combination  of  profound 
^^^arning  with  warmth  and  freshness  of  feeling  and  the  highest  vigour  of  the 
^^^^igination.  There  are  passa^s  in  the  **  Kampf  um  Bom  "  which  are  thrilling 
^^•ough  for  the  most  sensation^  of  French  novels,  but  while  the  inspiring  prin- 
^^^  of  the  latter  is  too  often  the  demon  of  lust  and  hate,  breathing  the  atmo- 
^J^ners  of  the  hospital  or  the  charnel-house,  in  the  former  we  seem  borne  up  by 
■^     wings  of  parity  and  sympathy,  and  never  quite  lose  the  consciousness  of 


Y^  $<orieB  from  Homer.    By  the  Bev.  A.J.  Church,  M.A.,  Head  MMter  of  King  Edward'H  School,  Iletford. 
'*-**^ :  Seelv,  JackBon,  ft  HalUdav. 

T  AStngfleforBoiiie.    By  Fells  Dahn.   Translated  by UlyWolffaohn.   8  toIs.    London:  Bentloy. 
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^^^^^^H  tlic  mountain  breeees,  even  in  the  diarabura  at  the  imperial  harlot  »f  Constan- 

^^^^^^V  tinople,  or  tbe  banqaot- halls  of  the  eSeimnate  nobili^  of  Rome. 

^^^^^V  The  "  Kampf  uin  Rom"  describes  Ihe  foi-tunes   of^  the  Gotba  in  Italj  during; 

^^^^^H  nearly  thii'^  je&re,  from  the  death  of  Tbeodoric  in  526  to  their  final  overthrow  in 

^^^^^B  the  year  553  A.U.     Perhaps  its  most  conspicuous  merit  is  the  splendid   galler}-  of 

^^^^^^V  purtraite  it  presents.      JuBtiuian.  Theodora.  Belisariua,  Narsea.  BJid   tbe   Gothic 

^^^^^B  lexers  themselves,  the  fine  ruj^gcd  figures  of  Dietrich  of  Beme  and  bis  bithful 

^^^^H  foltoner  the  atem  old  Hildehtund,  the  noble,  mueh -enduring  Wilicbis,  the  cbival- 

^^^^B  roua  Totila.  the  heroie  unconquerable  Teia.  toother  with  a  host  of  othcn.  some 

^^^^B  historical,  some  purely  imaginarj,  Amalasuntba.  Athahiric.  Mataauntha.  Oamilla, 

^^^m  COL 

^^m  the 

■  ^ 

H  ezt 

f  d 

I  a<K 

I  div 

L  ^ 


Valeria,  the  "demonic 
courage,  ambition  >  and  ability 
great  ancestor,  the  dictator  Julius- 
tinct  individuality  of  life,  and  lea~ 
that  of  Monkbams,  or  .TameB  I.,  c 
In  the  preface,  the  author  tells 
lated 


Cethegus   himself,   the   mEUUspriuf  of  the  plot,  whoae 
"'"  "  '    '       not  altogether  unworthy  of  his 


e  before  us  in  all  the  diS' 

a  tbe  mind  an  impression  as  enduring  aa 

r  Xiouis  XI.  on  the  readers  of  Scott. 

us  that  " tbesepictures  of  the  sijlh  century" 

ori^nated  in  his  etndies  for  the  history  of  the  "^ot^  of  the  Qolhs,"  and  "Pro- 

1   of   Caearea."       We   have   only   had   an   opportunity  of    consnltiu^  tlie 

le  on  the  Weet-Goths,  but  this  is  quite  enon^D  to  sbow  the  eitraorduiaiT 
extent  of  his  researches,  the  mere  list  of  the  authonties  be  has  CDnsu]t«d  occupy- 
ing more  than  twenty-three  octavo  pages.    The  "  Kampf  "  itself  was  be^un  in 


let  fa 


1859,  and  concluded  u 
The  essential  difference  between  a  historical  narratiFe  and  a  romance  is  the 
le  us  thai  bctwoen  the  actual  sight  of  a  landscape  and  its  imaginative  reprodOD- 
I  by  the  artist.  Insignificant  details  are  omitted.  Ughts  and  shadows  an 
added,  to  bring  out  its  inner  and  spiritual  truth.  The  chief  points  in  which  Dahn 
divei'ges  from  the  prosaic  fact  are,  first  and  foremost,  the  creation  of  Cetli«gua  as 
"le  rCTirescatative  of  the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  Italy.  Most  readciv  will 
robably  complain  of  a  failure  of  justice  in  his  end  -.  if  we  may  jndgd  from  hints 
t  f^  in  the  earlier  pext  of  the  story,  the  author,  in  bis  admiration  for  tb« 
courage  with  which  he  noa  gifted  him,  1^  let  him  off  more  easil;^  than  he  at  fi»t 
intended.  Other  variationsfrom  bistoryare  found  in  the  idealization  of  Athalario, 
nnd  in  the  murder  of  Amalasuntba,  which  is  attributed  with  much  verisimilitnds 
to  female  spite  and  jealousy.  The  story  of  Witichis  also  gains  greatly  in  pAthas 
by  the  enforced  parting  from  his  beloved  Ranthgundis,  and  the  nominal  moiriaBe 
with  the  proud  and  passionate  Matasnntha ;  while  the  gpretm  ivjvria  formar  at  at 
latter  snpplies  a  natural  explanation  for  her  treachery  m  divulging  her  husbtwd' 
plana  to  the  enemy;  and  her  final  remorse,  and  the  manner  m  which  all  thr«el 
meet  their  deaths,  is  far  ti'uer  to  the  high  Gothic  nature  than  is  thi^  hiunelyfl 
ejidiog  given  in  Procopiue.  The  scene  which  to  our  mind  is  the  least  HntisfactonB 
in  the  book  is  that  in  which  the  Corsican  Furius  converses  with  TotiU  and  "— ^ 
betrothed  before  the  battle  of  Taginffi.  It  is  impossible  that  thesf  two.  who 
represented  as  the  perfection  of  taft,  refinement,  and  generosity.  t^atIld  ha^ 
treated  Furius  in  the  absurd  way  they  are  supposed  to  have  done,  and  that 
they  are  aware  that  the  issue  of  the  momentous  battle  impending  reeta  ea 
upon  bis  fidelity. 

The  translation  on  the  whole  reads  easily  and  well ;  but  we  have  one  gToat 
to  find  with  it.      It  omits  whole  chapters  without  a  word  of  wiu-ning,   ~  ~ 
instance,  the  very  scene  just  mentioned,  which,  though  unsatisfactory  ' 
jet  necessary  for  undci's landing  the  subsequent   behaviour  of  Fiiriv 
Teia's  deep  melancholy  is  explained  by  an  episode  of  his  earlier  life,  whi^ 
i-elate«  at  length  to  Totila :  but  not  a  word  of  this  appi;ars  in  the 
Another  characteristic  of  Teia  is  his  prophetic   gift  of  song:  and  ii 
we  have  a  beautiful  passage  in  which  he  deecribes  lo  Adalgoth,  his  d 


which  our  story  closes.     Yet  the  translator  has  chosen  to  leave  c 

boding,  which  is  much  the  same  as  it  would  lie  for  a  trnnslator  of   thtj 
leave  out  Hector's  ^iTo'"'oi  ^iioftToii  hbt"  iAil*p  "'Umi  Jpft.      But   besides 
and  inexcusable  fault,  we  have  also  to  complain  of  considerable  coreles 
even  ignorance,  in  the  transhition.  especially  where  there  is  any  t 
daaaical  antiquity.     Thus  we  read  OHentum,  Italima  fur  OrtffnCtmi.  i 
stead  of  the  "  Coan  robe  of  his  mistress,"  p.  306,  we  read  "  the  garin  J 
Heteres."  as  though  it  were  a  proper  name.     The  Ostrogolhs  ntQ  F 
^imiadcd  with  the  Visigoths  in  p.  Ii9j  the  Genuiui  form  "Kozion"! 
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•iiistea^  of  the  Enjtlish  "Gentiaji"in  p.  153.  Still,  in  epite  of  all  its  faults,  the 
trsnalotirin  eucceeda  in  placing  before  tbe  Snglisb  reader  a  mai^&ceut  drama 
«f  hwlorr  in  clear  anil  aimple  Luigiiugv.  We  unl;  hope  that,  if  a  new  edition  lb 
«alletl  for,  it  mivy  be  subjected  to  a  iiareful  revision,  aud  that  all  the  omitted 
paswtgeB  may  bu  restored  to  their  proper  placea. 

UABMonNE.* — Undoubtedly  there  ia  very  little  in  common,  as  noveliats,  be- 
tween Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.Wilkie  Collins  ;  yet  "  Marmomc  "  forcibly  reminds 
4i>  of  both  of  them.  The  business-like  and  matter-of-fact  attention  to  minuta 
•details  aavuurs  altogether  of  the  manner  of  the  author  of  "The  Woman  in  White" 
'■  Armadale,"  whilst  in  tbe  steady,  even  How  of  a  narrative  which  never  H^s, 
,l>Qt  n^ver  becomes  impasaioned  or  passes  beyond  the  writer's  control,  we  seem  to 
se  the  i&fluunce  of  a  study  of  Seott.  Nor  ia  it  only  the  calm  and  restrained  foree 
f  th«  nu-rative  here  that  hringa  Scott  to  our  minds  ;  the  scenery  of  the  wooded 
and  aomewhat  trisU  hill-district  of  Burgimdj,  in  which  lie  the  two  old  chilteaus 
,«f  Boisripcre  and  Marmome,  in  and  about  which  the  action  of  the  piece  is  mainly 
rried  on,  is  described  very  much  as  be  mi^'ht  have  described  it.  Ample  as  ure 
A  mMerials  for  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  at  his  disposal  in  the  gloomy 
'WOods  of  Boisripcre.  ana  the  more  smilm^;  surronndings  of  Marmome,  there  is 
'lutrdl;  ui  attempt  at  what  we  now  mean  by  "  word-painting."  Nature  is  rendered 
:in  tbe  way  which  Mr.  Matthew  AmoKl  chamctcrizca  as  "  the  faithful  way,"  the 
irarof  which  be  instances  Scott  aa  the  great  model,  wben  "the  eye  ia  on  the  object, 
^and  it  is  remlerul  faithfully,  but  that  is  all."  there  is  no  attempt  at  adding 
"■  magic  and  charm,"  Nor  does  the  author  seem  to  have  any  more  decided  tnra  for 
dalxirate  charaL't^r-drawing  than  for  "  word-painting."  We  see  the  characters  ho 
iferinp  before  us  from  the  outside  only,  as  they  must  have  appeared  to  him  wliilst 
inoTUiK  among  them.  Of  their  inmost  selves  they  are  matte  to  reveal  little,  and 
|kft  sntiiect  does  not  seem  one  on  which  he  greatly  cares  to  speculate.  This  is 
T  trait  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  ^ott;  but  we  munt  not  aLow 
o  pursue  the  resemblance  between  the  two  further. 
The  attraction,  then,  of  "  Marmome  " — which  we  hold  a  book  of  such  striking 
qnalityas  to  claim  notice  over  the  heads  of  a  score  or  more  of  current  novels,  many 
M  them,  no  doubt,  of  far  greater  pretenaions — lies  in  the  vivid  realism  and  easy 
jower  of  the  story  itself,  rather  than  in  tbe  interest  to  which  we  are  stirred  con- 
~ '  g  the  fortunes  of  any  of  the  actors  in  it — not  but  what  some  of  them,  as  U.  dc 
>me,  so  truly  tbe^und  sei^near  for  all  his  homelineas  and  simplicity,  and  lua 
•.joanger  danghter,  Abeille,  do  take  no  little  hold  upon  our  regard.  Julius,  Emil, 
.And  AdoIphuB  Segrave,  are  the  aona  of  an  English  north-countiy  baronet,  but  are 
«B  the  mother's  side  French,  and  the  ownera  of  the  large  domam  of  Boisvip^re  in 
•Sorgnndy ;  and  the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  JuUus  aud  Brail  for  the  affections 
of  Ada  de  Marmome,  and  what  came  of  it.  is  told  by  the  youngest  brother,  wboae 
riile  thmuglioiit  the  piece  ia  that  of  subordinate,  rather  than  prmcipal.  In  a  brief 
^.preface  the  author  assures  his  readers  that  improbable,  or  even  impossible,  as  the 
thief  inoident  on  which  his  story  hangs  may  seem,  one  similar  to  it  really  occurred 
n  an  old  house  with  which  he  is  familiar,  though  in  a  different  part  of  France, 
lad  not  in  tbe  present  generation.  Reticence  as  to  the  nivture  of  this  incident 
teems  ft  duty  which  we  owe  both  to  the  author  and  hia  pubhc ;  and  as  we  could 
iwt  Bay  much  concerning  the  story  without  aome  reference  to  it.  wo  had  better 
tantent  ourselveji  with  warmly  uommending  it  to  the  rfader's  attention.  One  or 
RPO  points  in  it,  however,  we  muat  mention  liefore  bringing  our  notice  to  a  close. 
ffe  nave  said  that  the  author  shows  little  inclination  towards  the  analysis  of 
ItoodB  and  feelings,  but  a  curious,  and,  we  should  say,  instructive  psychological 
'  atnd;  "  ia  suggested,  though  but  slightly  touched  on.  bj  him,  when  he  shows  us 
"^  ^le  uasB  of  Ada  de  Marmome  the  result  of  extreme  anxiety  in  gradually  pro- 
g  apathy.  "  the  very  power  of  feeling  becoming  dulled  and  deadened  by  its 
KXMse."  One  ia  ted  to  wonder  whether  anxiety  is  tbe  only  strong  feeling 
vbich  thns  in  e<:>me  natures  destroys  itself — whether  what  seems  iieklcueas  may 
^^_  it  oftener  than  we  think  be  the  result  of  the  strength,  not  weakness,  of  emotion. 
We  cannot  hut  be  atmck,  too,  with  the  admirable  skill  with  which  tbe  events  of 
be  Fnuieo- Gorman  war  are  worked  into  the  story.  Tbe  account  of  the  visit  of 
be  turtle  UhlonB  to  Murmome  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  and  effective  bit  of  de- 
BTtption,  without  a  trace  of  the  exaggeration  which  womIiI  have  been  jo  natnrol  a 
lem^ish ;    and  the  tale  of  the  combat  at  the  Roche  des  Aiglons,  when  M.  de 
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Marmomc  and  his  FrancMreura  defend  an  old  Boman  canseiwaj  through  the 
forest  a^nst  the  advancing  Prussians,  until  their  position  is  turned  and  stormed 
from  behind,  after  being  snelled, — with  the  tragic  fate  that  befaUs  the  brave 
commander, — ^reads  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  singularly  fi:ifted  war  oorreepoii- 
dent,  present  on  the  spot.  Lastly,  Abeille  de  Marmome's  delightful  French-English 
must  oe  mentioned  as  a  very  entertaining  feature  in  a  work  which  shows  unmis- 
takably the  hand  of  a  writer  of  distinction. 

Butlee's  Life  AND  Habit.* — Mr.  Butler^stheoryis  that ''life  .  .  .  ismemorr. 
The  life  of  a  creature  is  the  memory  of  a  creature.  We  are  all  the  same  stoif  to* 
start  with,  but  we  remember  different  things,  and  if  we  did  not  remember  diiferent 
things  we  should  be  absolutely  like  each  other."  One  of  Mr.  Butler's  qpalificatioiis- 
for  proving  his  theory  is  that  he  *'  knows  nothing  about  science."  This  does  not 
prevent  him  from  attacking  Mr.  Darwin  in  Mr.  Darwin's  own  especial  domain,  nor 
IS  he  precluded  from  preferring  the  authority  of  Lamarck  by  naving  "  no  very 
profound  knowledge  of  what  Lamarck  did  or  did  not  say."  Mr.  Butler,  however^ 
IS  fond  of  paradox,  informing  us  that  "  few  more  profoundly  religious  men  "  than 
Aristophanes  **  have  ever  been  bom,"  that  "  lo^c  and  consistency  are  luxuries  fSor 
the  gods  and  the  lower  animals  only,"  as  Aristotle  said  of  solitude,  and  that 
**  the  whole  charm  of  youth  lies  in  its  advantage  over  age  in  respect  of  experience,"' 
as  Bacon  said  of  the  present  and  the  past.  Bacon  is  one  of  the  many  established 
reputations  against  which  Mr.  Butler  has  a  grudge.  For  Bacon  believed  more  or 
less  in  conscious  morality,  which  to  Mr.  Butler  is  anathema,  and  the  fact  t^t  the 
great  Chancellor  took  bribes  was  the  result  of  his  finding  that  **  reading  of  good 
books  on  morality  was  [only]  a  little  flat  and  dead,"  Mr.  Butler's  view  beine  that 
*'  if  there  is  one  who  cannot  find  himself  in  the  same  room  with  the  life  and letten 
of  an  earnest  person  without  being  made  instantly  unwell,  the  same  is  a  just  man 
and  perfect  in  all  his  ways."  This  we  suppose  is  meant  for  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster's "  Life  of  Arnold."  Mr.  Butler  also  falls  foul  of  Goethe,  consideriiig 
that  there  is  "  scarcely  a  paragraph  "  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  "  the  chief  rnent  « 
which  does  not  lie  in  its  absurdity ;"  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  than  whom  he  knows 
few  respectable  figures  in  history  to  whom  he  is  less  attracted ;"  and  of  St.  FmI, 
whom  he  roundly  calls  "unlovely."  To  be  sure  the  two  latter  were  oonsoiooa 
moralists,  and  that  is  enough  for  Mr.  Butler,  but  Goethe  is  open  tonosuchchai^^ 
though,  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Butler  dislikes  him  for  being  an  unconscious  hnmourut. 
For  according  to  the  main  theory  of  this  book  nothing  is  well  done  or  thought 
which  is  consciously  done  or  thought,  principles  being,  as  their  name  implies,  only 
for  beginners,  and  perfection  in  conduct,  like  perfection  in  playing  Uie  piano, 
consistmg  in  the  regularity  of  mechanical  action.  But  "  those  who  vary  their 
performance  readily  will  show  a  tendency  to  vary  subsequent  performances 
according  as  they  receive  fresh  ideas  from  others,  or  reason  them  out  indepen- 
dently.    They  are  men  of  genius." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  author  of  **  Erewhon  "  to  write  a  duU.  book,  and  for  the- 
author  of  **  The  Fair  Haven  "  to  write  a  book  without  treading  on  a  good  many 
people's  corns.  Mr.  Butler  has  himself  passed  judgment  beforehand  on  *'  Life  and 
Habit "  regarded  as  a  serious  contribution  to  science.  But  the  work  contains 
much  shrewd  sense  in  a  whimsical  form,  and  Mr.  Butler's  own  statement  that  '^ it 
should  be  sufficiently  apparent  that  he  is  in  very  serious  earnest,  perhaps  too  much 
so,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,"  is  sufficient  to  show  on  his  own  principles  how 
much  he  really  believes  in  his  own  philosophy. 

A  Handbook  of  PnoNETics.t — It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  Trsns* 
actions  of  the  Philological  Society  published  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  see  how 
much  has  been  lately  done  in  England  for  Phonetics.  That  society  has  thorooffhly 
adopted  Mr.  Sweet's  dictum,  that  the  science  of  phonetics  is  tho  foundation  ol  the 
practical  study  of  language ;  and  the  labours  of  a  school  of  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Bltis 
IS  the  father,  and  Mr.  Sweet  one  of  the  most  active  disciples,  exceed  all  that  hsf 
been  done  upon  the  Continent  by  physiologists  and  philologers  oombined. 
During  the  same  period  the  extreme  value  of  the  independent  work  of  Mr.  MelrOIe 
Bell  has  been  iixny  recognized.  As  Mr.  Sweet  truly  says,  **  his  system  is  the  fiitt 
which  gives  a  really  adequate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  of  pos* 
Bible  sounds ; "   and  his  "  visible  speecn "  has  provided  symbols  for  all  sodi 

*  Life  and  Habit    Fy  Sannel  Butler.    London  :  Trtkbner  A  Co. 

t  A  Bandbook  of  PhoneticB,  inclading  a  Popular  Expoflition  of  the  Principles  of  Spellliif  Bflfom.   ^ 
Henry  Sweet    Oxford :  Clarendon  Preta. 
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nnnilti.  whether  known  at  [ir^sent  rjr  to  be  heard  in  the  futiU'e — Bjmbola  which 
y  be  nt  unce  vei^ogniEed  by  everj  one  who  hae  spent  an  hour  in  maBleriag  Bell's 
ncitiUe  of  reprt«eatation,  because  each  of  them  repicsente  with  eiimilar  cluar- 
«  to«  poeitioitof  the  voc»l  organs  in  the  production  of  the  corresponding  sound. 
Ltfcvrdingly.  when  we  have  once  analjriied  the  nature  of  a  soiind,  we  can  by  this 
B  rvgister  it  in  snch  a  way  that  it  can  b«  recognised,  without  poseibility  of 
lie,  by  any  linguist  of  any  nation  at  any  future  time.  What  would  w«  give 
!  GreeV  nnd  Roman  apcech  could  thus  be  made  "  Tisiblo"  to  us  at  the  present 
\j  \  It  may  be  at  once  grant<^<i  that  Mr.  Bell's  system  is  nerer  likely  to  make 
B  waj  into  ordinary  ose.  and  the  most  which  can  he  expected  is,  that  it  may 
main  m  the  "learned  alphabet"  of  profcssid  philologers.  Teb  even  for  this  end 
i«  not  90  absolutely  perfect  as  it  at  first  appears.  Phonetic  analysis,  as  Mr. 
Wffet  prudently  warns  us  (p.  100),  is  still  incomplete.  It  mn.y  be  long  before  the 
■"  %ra^tet  of  every  sound,  even  of  our  own  language,  is  fixed  beyond  diapate ;  and 
r.  Bell  and  Mr.  Sweet  differ  in  several  points.  Therefore  Kir  the  present  an 
tphabet,  which  eipreesly  aims  at  representing  the  exact  character  of  each  sound, 
'>e  in  some  respects  provisional,  though  its  main  points  are  no  doubt  settled. 
^^  is  reason  Mr.  Sweet  adheres  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  becausa  being  arbi- 
ra*T  —  not  phonetic  —  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  fiulher  discoveries.  This  is 
IBca  as  though  one  were  to  say  that,  as  the  alphabet  from  a  rational  point  of  view 
J  bad  OS  it  can  be,  it  never  can  be  made  any  worse.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
e  is  the  choice.  But  the  Roman  alphabet  is  totally  inadeijuate  to  represent  the 
H^ea  eoonds  of  any  one  language;  therefore  we  must  eitlier  introduce  some 
Molat*Jynew  symbols  into  it.  which  nobody  proposes, or  we  must  make  new  ones 
It  of  the  old — (1)  by  diacritic  signs,  such  as  u',  which  are  very  confusing,  or  (2)  by 
dug  iUilics  for  some  sounds,  or  (3|  by  turning  letters  upside  down — an  invention, 
H  believe,  of  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  these  two  last  methods  Ur.  Sweet  adopts.  To  a 
Igitmer.  a  word  like  "  come "  is  not  much  easier  to  recognize  when  written  as 
k:»in"  than  it  would  be  in"  visible  q)eech;"  but  there  is  the  unquestionable  gain 
At  the  aonnd  can  be  expressed  in  this  way  without  having  to  cast  new  type. 
Hr.  Sweet's  work  seems  to  us  excellent.  It  is  ver^  clear  and  very  brief,  perhaps  too 
ly  other  "'  handbooks,"  this  will  serve  not  so  much  as  an  mtro- 


indeed  he  tells  us  that  the  book  was  written  oi 
I.  of  Cbristiania,  that  he  should  set  forth  Bell's  main  discoveries  with  such 
itionsHa  later  investigation  had  made  necessary.  The  old  "triangular"  arrange- 
ant  of  the  vowels  by  Lepsius — that  all  vowels  lay  on  one  of  two  Imes,  from  u  to  t 
d  from  o  to  h — he  discards  naturally.  He  holds  that  the  boundary  line  between 
nant  cannot  be  definitely  drawn ;  this  is  also  Professor  Whitney's 
iew,  but  not  the  common  view  in  England.  The  section  (55)  on  the  acoustic 
lulitiee  of  vowels  is  singularly  clear ;  and  this  is  no  little  praise.  Aft*r  fully 
Didyzing  all  simple  sounds,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in  vrhioh  they  are 
^'ected  when  in  combination.  Since  sounds  occur  in  practice  only  in  combination, 
is  oonsideration  of  their  "synthesis"  is  clearly  even  more  important  than  their 
anslysis."  and  very  much  more  difficult.  The  great  part  here  is  plajed  by  the 
gUdes" — those  transitional  sounds  which  are  involuntarily  produced  in  passing 
om  one  recogniied  sound  to  another.  Seeing  that  every  one  of  us  makes  these 
idea  every  time  we  open  ourm<)uths,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  we  should  nnder- 
md  what  they  are :  and  here  Mr,  Sweet  is  full  and  fairly  clear ;  in  fact  he  has 
Aended  the  theory  further  than  Mr.  Bell.  Then  follows  a  short  chapter  on  the 
tnera]  effects  of  synthesis,  such  as  the  manner  in  which  when  speaking  we  group 
t  Bounds,  not  (as  we  think)  by  syllables,  or  even  by  words,  hut  by  "breath- 
Wma:"  for  instance,  in  the  sentence  "come  up  at  once,"  we  really  make  only  one 
%•£,  that  before  "once;"  the  spoken  sentence  consiBta  of  two  "  breath -groups,'' 
ritten  inUr.  Sweet's  alphabet,  "ksmspet  wMs"  | the  vowel  sound  being  of  oonrse 
(Mucin  every  syllable).  Here  also  are  considered  the  effect*  upon  our  spL^ech, 
1  indiTidoally  and  nationally,  of  stress,  pitch,  quantity,  &c.  ■  and  all  thtise  are 
t  clearly  described.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  "  sound  notation  "—bow  all 
le  BOnnds,  both  as  they  are  singly,  and  as  they  are  combined  in  specih,  are  to 
iwritten  down,  Mr,  Sweet  is  here  very  sensible.  He  provides  an  alphabet  (on 
16  principles  already  mentioned)  sufEcient  lo  register  all  sounds  whatsoever.  But 
"IOC  no  one  language  employs  nearly  all  the  known  sonnds,  it  is  possible  in  prac- 
e  to  have  a  slighdy  modined  alphabet  for  each  langn^e.  which  shsJl  be  less 
g  in  details;  this  special  alphabet  he  calls  "  broad  Bomio,"  as  indicating 
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only  liToad  distinctions  of  sounij,  while  the  scliolar  may  employ  "narrow  EI^hH^| 

The  term  "  Romic  "  is  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ellis'  woll-known  "  Gloanic;"  tor^BBi 

iuifortnnat«ly,  we  have  a  dtfference  in  pra<;tice  between  two  jjreat  authoritiea. 

I    While  tbej  are  quite  at  one  na  to  the  nature  of  the  somikId.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  d«nrc 

I     to  make  current  a  practical  alvhahel  which  should  va.rj  ae  little  as  possible  from 

r    the  received  one,  retAins  for  his  vowel -Sfmbols  the  most  comnion  English  Bonnd. 

Mr.  Sweet,  on  the  contnuTr.  givea  them  their  ItaliEin  values ;   hence  his  term 

[    •■Romic."      Thus,  while  Mr.   BUis  can  still   write  "see"  for  "see."  Mr.   Swert 

I    "writes  "sii;"  "time"  (jocomea  "feim"  for  Mr.  Ellis,  "taim"  for  Mr.  Sweet; 

I    "  do  "  is  "  doo  "  in  Glossiu,  bnt  "  dnu  "  in  Romic,"  Ac.    Mr.  Ellis  unqueetlonablv 

'    Inakea  less  change  than  Mr.  Sweet ;  indeed  so  little  that  Gloeaic  may  be  read 

at  sight  by  any  intelligent  peiwin.     But  in  principle  Mr.  Sweet  is  certainly  right : 

and  a  quick  child  of  ten,  on  being  shown  a  page  of  "  broad  Romic  "  for  the  firrt 

time,  will  rend  all  the  short  words  without  any  hesitation. 

f        The  "  broad  Romic  "  is  therefore  the  BTStem  which  Mr.  Sweet  would  wish  to 

Bee  adopted,  whenever '"  Spelling  Reform    becomes  a  reality.     This  question  ia 

treated  very  fairly  and  sensibly  in  an  appendix.    Whether  we  are  to  have  a  uni> 

I    Versal  alphabet  for  scholars  is  of  conrae  quite  distinct  from  the  other  question — 

I   vhether  such  an  alphabet,  even  in  such  modified  forms  as  Olossio  or  Bomic,  is  to 

I  \e  brought  into  common  use.    Tet  the  two  questions  are  constantly  confused,  and 

r  not  nnnaturally.     No  one  can  object  to  Bchofars  having  a  reformed  alphabet ;  it  is 

[  sn  absolute  necessity  for  them ;  and  no  pains  speut  m  getting  the  be«t  posnblc 

can  be  wasted.     But  when  this  best  alphabet  bos  been  got.  it  is  inevitable  that  its 

r    ^renta  should  wish  to  bring  it  into  common  use :  and  here  the  battle  begins. 

People  who  have  never  looked  into  the  matter  can  see  little  gain  in  the  ehange, 

and  do  see  great  diffioultiea"  in  malting  it.    The  difficulty  must  be  granted ;  but  it 

I   nan  be  safely  said  that  it  would  be  much  leas  than  unseicntiGc  people  and  newa- 

I    Mper  editars  fancy.    The  old  objection,  that  the  history  of  the  language  would 

ne  effaced  by  such  a  change,  assames  that  the  old  books  would  perish  unmediatelv 

on  the  innovation;  and  it  ia  also  based  on  a  mistakontheory  about  language  whicn 

I  should  surely  beabandoned  when  the  beat  philologista of  the  day  are  willing  to  nm 

[  ihe  risk.    The  real  question  is  about  the  gain.    The  interests  of  science  an.'  not 

I   affected.    Is  it  desirable  that  one  generation  of  mankind  shall  be  at  the  expense 

t   o(  having  all  the  books  they  care  about  repi'iuted.  and  at  the  trouble  of  learmng 

)    to  I'cad  them  afterwards,  in  order  that  the  rising  generation  may  leam  to  read  at 

perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  trouble  ?     Some  people  think  that  trouble  is  good  tat 

children.     It  is  a  very  open  question. 

Froctob'b  Other  Wobldb  th&n  Ocms.* — We  are  glad  to  observe  that  this,  in 
our  opinion  the  best  of  Mr.  Proctor's  many  well-direct^  efforts  to  render  aetnuio- 
mical  science  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  haa  been,  as  it 
deserves,  so  much  appreciated  aa  to  warrant  the  issue  of  a  fourth  edition.  We  »« 
only  sorry  that  the  author  could  not  have  availed  himself  of  recent  important 
astronomical  discoveriea,  which  afford  considerable  support  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  this  work.  Beginning  with  the  earth,  it  is  pointed  out  tliai 
though  the  mere  fact  of  this  planet's  being  the  abode  of  living  creatures  do<a 
not  by  itself  afford  mueh  support  to  the  view  that  other  otM  arc  inhabited, 
yet  there  is  much  significance  in  the  lessons  taught  if  we  consider  rightly 
the  manner  in  which  life  is  ilistributed  over  the  aurfoce  of  our  globe,  and 
the  various  conditions  of  climate  and  region  in  which  different  forms  of  life  aie 
supported.  In  the  second  chapter  we  have  an  exposition  of  thoae  points  coii- 
iiected  with  the  sun  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Biib]'''>t  it,  },nn,\ 
While  we  are  of  the  author's  opinion  that  the  corona  is  not  a  aoLiz 
hut  consists  of  meteoric  matter,  we  venture  to  think  that  in  attenij  i 
this  Mr.  Proctor  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  enomtou»  !• 
well  as  enormous  pressure,  which  would  undoubtedly  exist  at  the  b:ii^< 
atmosphere.  If  we  assume,  however,  that  the  corona  is  not  t^  solar  fttmo.sphrri-'i  «e 
r^ard  his  arguments  in  favour  of  its  consisting  of  meteoric  matter  us  most  MB* 
Tincingi  and  no  doubt  majiy  will  be  ouite  ready  t»  agree  with  him  that  in  all 
probability  tbe  sun's  heat  is  maintained  not  only  by  shrinkage  of  his  subatUM 
out  also  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  impact  of  meteors,  and  probably  too  ti^  tin 
(lontiaction  of  the  different  matter  of  meteors. 

As  regards  the  inferior  planets,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  evidence  of  obatmlJM 
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up  to  ibe  preHent  time  at  any  rat«  ie  bo  much  agauiBt  any  aotion  of  hubitabilitv 
by  IWatg  teinga  at  all  rwHsmbluig  those  on  tlie  earth  that,  in  epitt;  of  the  authors 
ingcnioas  argiunents  to  the  contrarj,  we  ehauld  rather  incline  to  the  idea  thut 
tlitse  planets  are  destined  to  be  inliabit«d,  if  at  all,  in  the  future,  when  the  galar 
lays  ebaJl  have  be«n  to  a  great  extent  mitigated  in  intensity. 

Id  Uars,  howerer,  the  "miniature  of  our  earth."  the  reader  will  find  strong 
cridenee  in  the  author's  favour,  and  whilst  recognizing  in  thi£  planet  "  all  that 
Bittkei  our  own  world  so  well  fitted  to  our  wants, — land  and  water,  mountain  and 
TaU«y,  cloud  and  sunshino,  rain  and  ice  and  snow,  rivers  and  lakes,  ocean-currents 
and  wind-currents," — may  beheve  "further  in  the  eiiatenoe,  either  now  or  in  the 
past  or  future,  of  many  forms  of  life."  We  are  next  invited  to  regard  the  planets 
(lutaide  the  asteroidal  zime.  namely,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  not  as 
tbemselree  fit  for  habitation,  but  rather  as  secondary  suns  assisting  their  primary. 
,  round  which  they  revolve,  in  supplying  beat  and  light  to  their  satellites,  so  as  to 
make  these  fit  for  the  abode  of  plant  and  animal;  and  we  cannot  help  fueling 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  here  employed,  aa  also  when  the  author  advances 
the  Uieonr  that  "  the  belts  of  the  giant  planets  are  generated,  maintained,  and 
modified  by  forces  inherent  in  those  planeia,  and  not  by  any  action  exerted  from 
without."  We  should  like,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  sec  the  term  demtili) 
instead  of  tpecijic  gravity  used  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  book. 

la  his  ninth  chapter  Mr.  Proctor  opposes  Laplace's  nebular  theory,  and  in  place 
tntbstitutes  what  we  may  call  the  meteoric  theory  of  the  formation  ol  the  universe. 
This  latter,  though  held  by  others  than  Mr.  Proctor,  is  nevertheless  championed 
to  such  good  effect,  b^  arguments  at  once  novel  and  strikmg.  that  we  cannot  help 
feeling  oonsidcrablv  impressed,  even  against  preconceived  opinions,  by  the  power- 
ful reaaonittg  of  tne  writer.  The  mind  pictures  to  itself,  whilst  reading,  the 
dasbing  together  of  nebulous  matter  to  give  birth  to  these  meteors,  these  again 
nnitiiig  to  form  planets  and  sun,  which  in  tnm,  according  to  Sir  William  Thorn- 
eon,  will  unite  in  one  mass  "  as  surely  as  the  weights  of  a  clock  run  down ;  " 
whilst  if  we  consider  the  sun  itself  in  common  with  other  stars,  as  revolving 
round  snme  common  centre,  all  these  suns,  with  their  attendant  planets,  must 
eventaslly  form  one  gigantic  whole. 

In  the  chapters  on  the  "  Minor  Stars,  and  of  the  Distribution  of  Stars  in  Space" 
uid  ' '  The  Nebuls  "  the  author  differs  in  his  views  from  those  which  ai-e  commonly 
held,  yet  his  reasoning  ia  such  that  wo  expect  him  to  win  over  many  a  onfl  to  his 
aide,  whilst  the  last  chapter  of  the  work,  on  "  Supervision  and  Control,"  cannot  but 
'he  perused  with  deep  interest  throughout,  though  the  reader's  opinion  may  differ 
conwderably  from  those  here  held.  In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  we  can 
oot-dially  recommend  this  work  to  any  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  sound  and  clear 
infonnation  concei-ning  the  subject  treated  of. 
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Tobhuster's  Natueai.  Philosophy. •—Mr.  Todhunter  states  in  his  preface 
-thM  "  the  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  simple  and  trustworthy  manual  for 
those  whoarebeginningthe  study  of  Natural  PhiloBophyi"  and  he  claims  fur  it  "  a 
diatioct  position  among  the  numerous  publications  which  have  appeared  with 
«Qmei«hat  limilar  aims ; "  inasmuch  as  "  on  the  one  hand  great  pains  have  been 
t^cas  U>  render  the  book  intetligibie  to  early  students ;  the  a.mount  of  mathematical 
knowledge  assumed  being  merely  a  familutrity  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic :" 
tad  "on  the  other  bond  the  subject  is  presented,"  he  hopes,  "with  adequate 
fnlneas;  so  thut  a  perscin  who  has  mastered  the  work  will  bare  gained  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

The  present  volume  consists  ol  fonr  parts.  The  first  part,  extending  to  chapter 
iji.  inclusive,  is  of  a  preliminary  character ;  the  second  part,  extending  to 
ob^itei'  xiiv.  inclusive,  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  solid  bodies ; 
tliA  third  part,  extending  to  chapter  I.  inclusive,  of  the  mechanical  properties 
4)f  flnid  bodisB;  and  the  fourth,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  consisU  of 
wjoas  chapters  which  illustrate  and  apply  the  principles  already  established.    At 
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the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  above  five  hundred  examples,  partly  selected  from 
the  examination  papers  published  by  the  Universities  and  other  examining  bodies. 

The  first  point  which  would  strike  a  reader  on  glancing  over  the  book  would 
be  the  extremely  skeleton-like  nature  of  the  illustrations,  which  wbuld  at  once 
stamp  the  work  as  the  production  of  a  writer  of  our  modem  mathematical 
text-books.  The  appearance  of  these  phantoms  is  explained  by  the  author  in  his 
introduction,  where,  after  reminding  the  reader  that  the  knowledge  which  he 
gains  from  the  book  should  be  confirmed  and  extended  by  personal  observation 
and  attendance  on  eood  experimental  lectures,  he  says,  "  Some  attempts  might  be 
made  to  supersede  toe  advantage  of  external  observation  and  experiment  by  elabo- 
rate drawings ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  these  easily  intelligible  without  a  famili- 
arity with  the  objects  they  represent ;  and  after  such  familiarity  they  become 
superfluous."  The  author,  however,  seems  to  forget  that  a  good  diagram,  not 
necessarily  an  elaborate  one,  is  frequently  almost  absolutely  necessary,  even  if  we 
can  handle  a  piece  of  apparatus  or  instrument  as  a  whole,  to  render  properly  intel- 
ligible to  the  student  the  working  of  the  different  parts.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  better  example  of  this  than  the  Siren,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work  without  any  illustration  whatever.  Besides,  as  he 
rightly  remarks  a  little  further  on,  "*  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  conrae 
of  life  books  are  always  and  everywhere  accessible,  but  lectures  by  no  means  so 
certainly."  We  fancy  that  few  students  would  recognize  in  the  laboratory 
Nicholson's  Hydrometer  from  the  picture  g^iven  of  it  on  page  190,  or  would  obtain 
much  information  even  if  they  had  a  working  model  before  them  regarding  the 
actual  working  of  a  Bramah's  press  from  the  illustration  on  page  234. 

Another  point  which  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  any  description  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Surely  since  this  system  is  now  employed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  our  advanced  text-books  on  Physical  Science  a  hns/t 
account  of  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  if  not  necessary,  in  an  introductory  work 
of  this  kind,  even  should  the  writer  himself  not  approve  of  any  change  in  this 
direction.  'NVhatever  reasons,  however,  Mr.  Todhunter  may  have  for  being  so 
conservative  in  this  matter,  we  cannot  understand  why  he  should  be  equally  so  in 
the  matter  of  the  globe  used  in  the  so-called  Florentine  experiment,  which  many 
of  our  old  writers  and  some  modem  ones  persist  in  describing,  as  the  author  does, 
as  made  of  gold,  but  which  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  ^uth  Kensington,  t» 
propria  persona,  modestly  declared  itself  to  be  of  a  baser  metal. 

Amon^  the  omissions  we  also  notice  the  application  of  the  pendulum  in  provinfip 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  itself,  an  apphcation  which  can  be  easily  renderea 
intelligible,  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  centre  of  percussion  in  the  chapter  on  com- 
pound pendulums.  We  might  point  to  other  omissions,  but  really  the  book  is  so 
replete  with  information  that  we  are  ashamed  to  do  so ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  so 
much  could  be  stored  in  such  a  small  space. 

On  the  whole,  we  know  of  no  book  which  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher 
would  be  better  suited  as  a  class-book  for  beginners  on  the  subjects  treated  of 
than  the  one  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ho^  expressed  by  the 
author  in  his  preface  that  **  the  beginner  will  here  find  a  satisfactory  foundation 
for  his  future  studies,  so  that  afterwards  he  will  only  have  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge without  rejecting  what  he  originally  acquired,"  will  be  realized  to  the  full. 

The  second  part  of  the  treatise  deals  with  tne  principles  of  what  the  author  caUs 
the  secondary  mechanical  sciences,  namely,  sound,  light,  and  heat.  The  reason  for 
thus  associating  these  three  subjects  is  that  they  all  involve  the  idea  of  some 
medium  by  which  mechanical  action  is  transmitted,  and  aU  present  alike  such  im- 
portant principles  as  reflection,  refraction,  and  interference.  Thus  the  labour  of 
the  writer  is  considerably  diminished,  whilst  to  the  reader  the  difficulties  become 
much  lessened  by  the  mutual  comparison  thus  afforded. 

The  mass  of  information  that  has  been  gathered  concerning  these  subjects  is 
such  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  a  writer  to  determine  what 
to  choose  and  what  to  reject ;  but  the  author  states  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  a  profitable  selection,  "  taking  especially  those  topics  which  afford  exercise 
for  reasoning  in  joxplaining  them,  and  those  which  admit  of  valuable  practical 
application.  We  cannot,  however,  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Todhunter's  Section. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  devot^  less  space  to  the  consideration  of 
light,  and  more  to  sound  and  heat.  We  find  that  whilst  no  less  than  238  pages  are 
assigned  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  second  has  to  be  content  with  omy  62, 
and  the  third  vdth  82  pages.  We  fancy  that  the  chapters  on  the  theories  of  fights 
polarized  light,  coloured  rings,  rotation  of  plane  of  polarization,  will  for  the  most 
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'part  he  fontui  mry  in<liK>»til>le  fixtJ  by  the  claee  of  ri.'iLiJi?rB  for  nbom  the  work  ie 
^■nt^nded ;  wliilnt,  as  we  (iftve  DoticM  prcviouBl;^'  there  is  no  iliagmm  of  the  Sii«n 
a  fi^  31.  and  the  ileacnptiou  given  of  this  importimt  aiMAiatictU  inBtrument  U 
leogre  iti  the  extreme.  We  think  also  that  Bomething  mere  micht  have  l>e«n  said 
^Hboni  reauuiuice  boxes,  and  their  use  in  determining  the  wavi^-kii)rth  of  noK<e  iif 
itliffermt  pitob.  There  are  mmiT  otbw  omismons,  particularly  in  the  last  part  ot 
ethie  boiiA.  We  miw  an  account  of  aiich  an  instrnment  as  Fer^UKin'a  Pyn>meteT. 
and  inde(^d  of  almost  alt  the  instrumenta  and  apparatus  which  are  commonly 
^mplo^pd  to  proTe  or  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  expansion.  We  are  referred  tii 
"Part  I.  (where,  hy-the-bje,  we  ;xinaider  it  quit*  oat  of  placeleroa  for  a  description 
rnf  tb«  ooinmon  mecnrial  thermometer.  Hygrometers  are  evidently  not  considered 
lof  mnch  importance,  aa  not  a  single  instnunent  of  this  kind,  whether  scientific  or 
'Otherwise,  is  met  witb :  and  Laplace's  apparatn*  is  the  only  one  ever  mentioned  in  the 
tfibftpter  on  Specific  Heat.  Similar  defects  may  be  observed  throughont  tho  reat  of 
tiw  Vook,  wluch  finishes  with  a  chapter  on  Thermodynamics,  which  will,  we  are 
■frnid.  be  commended  by  its  joung  readers  more  for  its  brevity  than  its  perspicuity. 
The  author  is  evidently  mnch  more  at  home  in  bis  second  subject,  Light,  which 
'forma  bv  far  tho  must  important  part  of  the  book.  At  the  commencement  it  is 
rstat^d  that  a  little  more  uathematical  knowledge  than  hoe  been  hitherto  assumed 
t-'will  be  useful,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  study  of  optics,  and  we 
thvi*!  given  as  a  preliminary  the  exemplification  of  what  is  meant  by  the  reciprocal 
"f  a  fraction,  the  enunciation  of  a  few  propositions  in  geometry,  with  references  to 
h«  places  where  the  demonstrations  can  be  found;  cmd  in  Arte.  157 — lti4  a  few 
»page«  on  angles  and  the  sines  of  angles,  together  with  a  table  of  the  values,  rauried 
*ito  tiavQ  places  of  decimals,  of  the  sines  of  angles  from  one  to  ninety  degree's. 
'There  seems  little  to  find  fault  with  in  this  part  of  the  work,  except  in  reference 
'Ho  the  points  previously  mentioned.  More  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  both 
'irith  the  subject  matter  and  the  diagrams,  though  we  notice  defects  in  the  illns- 
Hrations  in  Art.  218,  and  the  reader  who  can  master  what  is  here  written  will  have 
iftoqnired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  physics.  At  the  end  of  the 
'book  will  be  found  a  collection  of  400  well'chosen  examples. 

Balfode  Stewart's  Elemertabt  Phvsics,* — Though  of  late  years  it  has 
'l)«i>mi.'  recognized  as  an  established  fact  that  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism. 
'motion,  and  chemical -affinity,  are  interchangeable  modifications  of  energy,  yet 

DOBt  writers  on  physics  have  so  separated  in  their  works  these  different  modifica- 
'tiona  that  the  so-called  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 

their  readers.    This  may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  advanced  treatises,  but 

na  elementary  works  like  the  one  before  us  it  is  aWtutely  nec^nary,  if  the  reader 

is  to  obtain  a  right  conception  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
JUiejihenomena  of  nature,  to  keep  the  correlation  as  much  as  possible  in  view. 

Wp  are  glad  to  observe,  therefore,  that  Professor  Stewart  haa  so  arranged  the 
Marions  branches  of  the  subject  that  the  student  may  perceive  the  connection 
"between  them. 

The  varions  active  agents,  heat,  light,  ic.,  have  been,  he  says,  regarded  as 

varieties  of  energy ;  the  laws  of  energy  forming,  as  it  were,  the  thread  upon  which 

e  wioQs  divisions  of  the  subject  are  stmng  together.     This  view  is  preserved 

'thronphout  the  nine  chapters   into   which  tho  book  ia  divided.      In  chapters  i. 

and  ii.  we  have  discuBsions  on  Newton's  "  I^ws  of  Motion."  and  on  what  the 
'anthor  terms  the  "Forces  of  Nature,"  i.e..  the  force  of  gravity  and  molecular 
'and  atomic  forces,  as  tbey  are  exhibited  in  the  three  states  of  matter — solid, 
'tjtinid,  and  gaseoua.  Ohapters  iii.  and  iv.  treat  of  "energy"  and  "  visible 
'Mjergy  and  its  transmutations,"  the  latter  chapter  including  a  short  description 

of  "  imdidation,"  and  some  of  the  important  principles  of  "  sound. "  In 
'cbatpter  v.  the  reader  is  taught  the  rarions  effects  of  heat  upon  matter;  the 
:Tawa  regulating  the  distribution  of  heat  through  space;  and  the  relation  between 
'jicat  and  mecbanieal  enevgv.  Chapter  vL  ia  concerned  with  the  principles  cf 
'"  radiant  heat "  and  "  light/'  showing  forcibly  the  relationship  between  the  two ; 
'ebapterv  -vii.  and  viii.  with  the  principles  of  frictional  electricity  bm  it  is  fre- 

rnll)^  called,  or,  as  tho  author  terms  it  "  electrical  separation,"  and  "  eleetricitj^ 
motion ;  "  whilst  in  chapter  ix.  we  find  a  few  words  on   "  chemical  separation 
^'and  Kimo  concluding  remarks. 
■    The    anther's  treatment  of  i 
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especially  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  out  the  Tarious 
important  experiments  that  can  be  tried  with  Attwood's  machine;  whilst  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  work  is  most  excellent,  and  the  style  clear  without 
oem^difEiise. 

TVe  are  glad  to  see  also  in  the  first  two  chapters  a  number  of  exercises  and 
examples,  which  are  exceedingly  well  chosen,  and  which  will  thoroughly  test  the 
sooncmess  of  the  student's  knowledge.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  similar 
examples  had  been  given  throughout  the  work. 

The  iUustrations  as  a  rule  are  fair,  but  why  should  the  balance  come  off  so  badly 
in  this  respect  compared  with  the  pendulum  ?  By-the-bye,  with  reference  to  the 
statement  made  on  page  61  concerning  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  it 
should  be  added  that  this  applies  to  a  simple  pendulum,  otherwise  a  beg^inner 
would  most  certainly  be  misled :  and  why  should  not  the  exact  law  concerning  the 
•connection  between  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  and  the  force  of  gravity 
be  given,  as  well  as  that  connecting  length  of  pendulum  with  time  of  vibration  ? 

A  writer  of  Science  Primers  should  pay  special  attention  to  (1)  choice  of  sub- 
jects, (2)  selection  of  experiments  to  illustrate  these  subjects,  and  (3)  phraseology. 
As  regards  the  first  two  of  these  three  points,  we  may  eay  that  evidently  in  this 
work*  Professor  Stewart  has  taken  considerable  pains,  both  in  selecting  subject- 
matter  and  illustrative  experiments,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  intention 
expressed  in  his  Preface,  of  *'  stating  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  science 
in  a  manner  suited  to  pupils  of  an  early  age,"  saving  that  he  "  feels  that  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  to  give  information  as  to  endeavour  to 
discipline  the  mind  in  a  way  which  has  not  hitherto  been  customary,  by  bringing 
it  into  immediate  contact  with  Nature  herself."  For  this  purpose,  he  goes  on  to 
fiay,  **a  series  of  simple  experiments  has  been  devised  leading  up  to  the  chief 
truths  of  the  science.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that,  simple  and 
illustrative  as  are  all  the  experiments  which  Professor  Stewart  has  selected,  in  several 
cases  others  could  have  been  chosen  which,  servinc^  equally  well  as  illustrations, 
and  equally  simple,  would  have  commended  themsdves  more  to  the  child-pupD,  as 
being  capable  of  being  performed  as  well  by  himself  or  herself  as  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  articles  on  properties  of  gases,  for  instance,  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  could  have  oeen  illustrated  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  inverting 
A  tumbler  filled  with  water.  The  analogy  between  this  and  experiment  17,  where 
water  instead  of  air  is  employed,  could  nave  been  shown.  Moreover,  in  both  these 
experiments  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  vessels  upright,  but  with  a  little  care 
they  may  be  held  in  different  slanting  positions,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  prove 
that  the  pressure  produced  is  exerted  in  all  directions.  Again,  after  the  tumbler 
is  placed  with  its  mouth  under  water,  the  card  may  be  removed  and  the  tumbler 
will  remain  filled.  This  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  barometer,  and  as  coloured 
water  may  be  used,  the  experiment  can  be  rendered  visible  to  all  the  class.  Should 
the  teacher  wish  for  a  more  striking  experiment,  he  can  easily  substitute  a  elass 
cylinder,  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  for  the  tumbler,  and  then  explain  or  show  iiow 
the  same  could  have  been  pe5ormed  with  the  more  homely  apparatus.  The  do^- 
ward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  seen  in  the  leathern 
mucker  frequently  employed  by  boys  in  pulling  up  large  stones,  and  advantage 
might  here  have  been  taken  to  explain  how  flies  and  other  insects  can  walk  on  the 
wall  or  ceiling. 

The  most  important  principles  of  statical  electricity,  again,  can  be  shown  quite 
as  well  by  apparatus  that  any  boy  could  make  for  himself  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
pence,  as Jby  the  more  costly  apparatus  which  we  see  Messrs.  Griffin  are  willing  to 
supply.  Why  not  teach  the  pupil  how  to  make  an  electric  pendulum  for  himself ,  by, 
say,  naiUng  two  light  pieces  of  wood,  some  two  feet  in  length,  upright  to  two  sauare 
blocks  of  wood,  and,  resting  in  notches  cut  at  the  top  of  the  uprights,  another  liffht 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  can  be  attached  by  silk  or  cotton  thread,  according  as  m- 
.sulation  is  required  or  not,  a  light  feather,  or  if  you  will,  a  pith  ball.  The  child 
will  go  home  and  delight  in  showing  his  parents  or,  friends  the  experiments  which 
he  has  seen,  and,  in  attempting  to  explain  these,  will  teach  himself  far  more  than 
his  school-teacher  has  done. 

We  see,  also,  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  instructions  are  given  the  teacher  as 
regards  apparatus,  and  in  them  we  are  told  that  it  is  better  to  charge  the  electro- 
scope by  giving  a  Leyden  jar  a  small  spark  from  the  machine,  and  then  touching 
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liio  elcctroecope  with  its  knob.  Ib  this  not  i-a.th.er  like  "  cmplojis^  artillerj  to  kill 
flww?"  It  is  quit*  easj,  hj  a  little  previous  pni.etice,  which  the  teacher  Bhould 
alwavs  have  before  attempting  to  lecture  before  such  b,  critical  audjencfl  aa  children, 
to  rub  a.  rod  of  gloss  or  sealing- vrai  with  sufGeient  lightneas  to  prevent  all  chance 
of  accident  to  the  gold  leaves.  And  besides,  such  a  roundabont  process  as  that 
given  in  the  instruction  will  be  almost  certain  to  puazle. 

In  article  36  we  find  a  description  of  the  syphon,  without  an  eiplanatimn  of  the 
action  of  the  tnetrument.  Surely  this  might  have  been  rendered  intelligible.  The 
transmisHibility  of  tlnid  pressure  having  been  previously  demonstrated,  and  that 
the  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  fluid,  resulting  fi-om  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  depth,  the  youthful  student  could  readily  have  been  brought  to 
nnderatand  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  tends  to  thrust  the  liquid  FOtmd 
bom  left  to  right  is  (in  the  figure)  opposed  by  a  leas  force  than  the  same  pressure 
tending  to  thrust  the  liquid  from  right  to  left,  and  that  in  consequence  the  liquid 
b^ine  lo  move  from  left  to  right,  and  in  doing  so  acts  as  a  perfectly  fitting 
piston,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  action  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  comuiou 
stmtion-pump  which  has  already  been  described. 

LosUy.  aa  regards  phraseolc^y.  we  may.  we  suppose,  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
lualihed  either  to  writ«  a  book  for  children  or  to  tettoh  them  wb<» 
ly  studied  their  lan^agc.  The  words  and  phrases  of  Greek  or 
lAtin  origin  commonly  employed  m  scientiBc  books  are  forei^  to  those  ac- 
citstomed  to  simple  Saion;  and  though  of  course  they  must  m  time  become 
acquainted  with  such  words  as  velocity,  inertia,  and  so  forth,  let  them  be  dealt  with 
toiderly  in  this  respect ;  at  an^  rat£  at  first  let  such  words  be  as  few  as  possible. 

We  must  do  the  author  the  justice  of  saying  that  in  this  respect  also  we  have 
evidence  of  great  pains  having  been  taken.  But  nevertheless  we  meet  with  a  few 
such  words  and  eipressions,  as  "resolve,"  "  in  virtue  of,"'  "  cauct-l,"  ic,  which  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  replaced  by  simpler  ones. 

Clerk  Maxwell's  Matteb  asd  Morion.* — Though  most  of  those  who  have- 
devoted  themselves  to  the  subject  will  agree  with  the  author  that  Physical  Science 
has  now  arrived  at  a  stage  "  in  which  the  energy  of  a  material  system  is  conceived 
aa  determined  by  the  configuration  and  motion  of  that  system,  and  in  which 
tlio  ideas  of  configuration,  motion,  and  force  are  genc^ralized  to  the  utmost  extent 
warranted  by  their  physical  defijiitions,'"  yet  few  of  our  writers  on  elementary 
phvwos  seem  to  bear  this  aa  much  iu  mind  as  they  should  do.  So  indifferent 
indeed  are  many  of  them  to  the  claims  of  their  readers  to  be  instructed  as  regards 
the  real  state  of  our  knowledge  ai  the  preteiU  lime,  that  those  points  which  should 
be  oonaidered  as  the  very  foundation  stones  on  which  the  whole  fabric  is  built  are 
eith^  almost  entirely  ignored  or  else  set  before  the  mind  in  such  a  form  as  to 
convey  more  or  less  erroneous  impressions  concerning  tbem.  Instead  of  giving 
the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  what  force,  motion,  and  energy  reaU<j  mean,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  him  thoroughly  comprehend  that  those  pTienomenu  of  nature 
which  we  ct3l  heat,  light,  itc,  are  merely  different  forms  of  energy  prohaldy 
originated  in  the  potential  energy  of  gravitation,  tbej  teach  him  too  often  to 
regard  tbem  as  having  little  connection  with  each  other.  We  think  that  at  any 
rate  part  of  the  blame  of  this  mav  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  examinations,  or 
rattier  perhaps  of  the  examiners.  Most  writers  of  elementary  text-books  write 
principally  for  examinations,  and  many  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so ;  and  so  long  as 
examiners  set  such  questions  aa  man^  of  them  do,  so  long  will  such  wntera 
contdnue  in  the  old  groove,  and  real  science- teaching  be  retarded. 

We  are  heartily  glad,  therefore,  to  see  a  man  of  weight,  like  Professor  Clerk 
Haxwoll,  boldly  stepping  out  in  the  right  direction.  His  "  statement  of  thefnnda. 
in«lital  doctrines  ot^ matter  and  motion  "  may  not  perhaps  teU,  because  it  is  a  book 
/from  which  it  is  impossible  to  cram;  but  the  149  articles  which  it  contains 
caeli  constitutes  in  itself  a  valuable  sermon,  and  we  recommend  the  book  even 
.more  to  the  teacher  than  to  the  pupil.  Let  the  former  consider  every  line  in  every 
«rtiele  as  carefully  and  with  as  much  pains  as  Fi-ofessor  Clerk  Maxwell  has 
evidently  written  it,  and  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  Ironble  by  acquiring  for 
himself  and  his  pupils  a  more  thorough  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  groundwork 
'of  Phyaicftl  Science  at  we  find  it  at  thepreient  timn  than  he  would  obtain  from  the 
concentrated  easeneo  of  nine-tenths  of  our  more  pretentions  modem  text-books. 
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Wobmell'8  Thebmodtnamics. — We  learn  from  the  editor's  preface  to  the 
series  to  which  this  book*  belongs  that  the  works  comprised  in  it  are  written 
with  special  reference  to  school-teaching.  If  this  be  so,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
cannot  but  re^et  that  Dr.  Wormell  did  not  try  the  effect  of  a  chapter  or  two  at 
his  work  on  his  own  boys  before  submitting  his  labours  to  the  general  piaUic. 
It  is  in  our  opinion  simply  ridiculous  even  to  endeavour  to  explain  to  boya  sooh 
subjects  as  form  a  great  portion  of  this  work. 

We  fmd,  moreover,  even  in  the  easier  portions  of  the  work  statements  which,  if 
not  altogether  inaccurate,  would  be  certainly  apt  to  mislead.  We  are  told*  for 
example,  on  page  3,  that  '"  a  force  does  work  when  Us  poitU  of  apnlicalion  moves  in 
the  direction  of  the  force ;"  from  whence  the  pupil  would  probably  infer  that  force 
did  not  do  work  when  the  point  of  application  did  not  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
fi>rce ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  weight  is  pushed  up  an  incline  by  a  force  acting 
in  a  direction  parallel  say  to  the  base  of  the  plane.  Again,  on  the  same  page  we 
leom  that  *'  if  a  body  be  allowed  to  fall  from  any  height,  the  work  done  by  the 
earth  *s  attraction  on  the  body,  will  be  found  by  multii)lying  its  weight  by  the 
height,"  whilst  on  page  6  it  is  asserted  that, ''  if  a  machine  is  acted  on  by  TOrces 
tending  to  move  it,  and  resistances  tending  to  hinder  the  motion,  we  have  the 
work  expended  -work  done  +  work  accumulated."  Any  one  comparing  the  words 
printed  m  italics  in  these  two  statements,  will  judge  what  sort  of  i&SL  a  reader 
would  have  of  work  done  and  work  accumulated. 

AsTBONOMT. — Mr.  Lockyer*8  little  bookf  seems  admira})ly  adapted  for  carrying 
out  at  any  rate  part  of  the  author *s  object  of  **  endeavouring  by  means  of  simp^ 
experiments  to  help  tiie  reader  to  form  true  ideas  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
Ix^ies,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Earth's  i)lace  in  Nature,  and  of  the  use  made 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  geographical  purposes."  We  must  say,  however,  that 
though  the  style  is  clear  and  the  phraseology  well  suited  for  children,  we  regard 
8C»me  of  the  topics  touched  up<  ►n  as  rather  Ix^yond  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful 
class  of  readers  for  whom  the  work  is  intended,  such  for  instance  as  the  explanation 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  on  page  95,  arts.  126,  127,  nearly  tne  whole 
of  chapter  vi.,  and  the  expkuiation  of  the  moon's  path  round  the  earth. 

There  seems  to  ]>e  too  great  a  contrast  between  the  instruction  imparted  at  the 
Winning,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  :  indeed,  the  author  is  we  think  a  little 
toi>  simple  on  page  7,  where  he  savs,  '*  Some  of  you  may  ask,  If  the  earth  is  round 
like  an  orang^  is  it  also  »maU  like  an  orange  /  *  a  question  which  we  fancy  woold 
make  the  pupil  laugh  at  his  would-be  instructor.  Could  not  also  the  method  of 
determining  the  size  of  the  sim  1>e  l)etter  explained  by  means  of  practical  measure- 
nu^nt  with  two  strings  and  a  ball,  instead  of  merely  using  a  diagram  as  on  page  83. 
Ag-ain  in  art  1^33,  in  explaining  that  the  density  of  the  moon  is  §,  that  of  tJie 
earth  being  1,  would  it  not  have  been  simpler  to  inform  the  young  student  that 
2  cubic  inches  of  the  substance  of  the  earth  would  weigh  as  much  as  3  cubic  inches 
<.>f  the  substance  of  the  moon  ?  On  page  So  we  notice  a  curious  slip  which  should 
be  corrected.  It  is  there  stated  tliat  **  at  the  equator  the  stars  which  travd 
overhead  seeni  to  rise  and  fiet  almost  vertically,  and  not  on  a  slant  as  they  do  m 
England.**  As  Mr.  Lockyer  knows  very  well,  the  stars  which  tmvel  overhead  in 
Enurland  do  not  go  below  the  horizon. 

The  illustrations,  which  we  observe  are  mainly  taken  from  **  Elementary  Lessonr 
in  Astronomy/'  are  excellent,  and  if  astnmomy  can  l>e  taught  to  childi'en,  it  woulf 
be  by  such  a  book  as  this. 

Mr.  Ball  J  states  in  his  preface  that  "  his  volume  is  intended  for  the  use 
those  pupils  of  higher  classes  in  schools,  who,  having  some  elementary  knowled 
of  matnematics.  desire  to  gain  some  information  al»ut  astronomy,"  and  *'  assuc 
that  the  pupil  knows  at  least  as  much  geometry  us  is  contained  in  the  first  th 
lHX>ks  of  Euclid/'  adding  that  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry  though  very  desin 
is  not  indispensable. 

His  style  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  though  we  think  some  parts  of  the 
ject  are  tOi>  difficult  for  a  schoi>l-boy,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  ban* 
a  good  ie€u:ker,  Mped  by  models  and  aiagrams^  a  large  amount  of  sound  info 

•  Th^mii-Hlyiuimirji.     By  Rir hard  Wormell.  D.Sc.  M.  A.    I>Miinn&n<«.  Gny>n,  &  Co. 
t  Antronoiny.    Bj*  J.  Nomian  LiX-kyer.  F.R.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Macuiillan  &  Co. 
X  AatroDomy.    By  Hubert  ^$.  Ball.    LoDgmaD«i.  OrvLni.  &  Co. 
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tion  might  be  imparted  bj  means  of  tbis  work  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
written. 

Cbisholm  ok  Measure  and  Weight.*— In  his  introduction  Mr.  Chisholm 
stales  that  his  object  in  writinjg  this  book  is  to  bring  together  and  place  before 
the  public  the  several  points  involved  in  the  science  of  weighing  and  measuring, 
and  to  give  some  account  of  our  standai'ds  of  weight  and  measure,  as  well  as  to 
desoriM  in  some  detail  the  scientific  construction  of  our  existing  imperial  standard 
jar'<3l  and  pound. 

Tlie  whole  subject  is  treated  under  the  following  general  heads : — 1.  Definition 
of  ^weiffht  and  of  measure ;  2.  Ancient  standards  of  weight  and  measure ;  3. 
English  standard  units  of  weights  and  measures;  4.  The  restored  standards, 
im^^rial  standard,  pound,  and  vard ;  5.  Secondary  imperial  standards,  including 
miiLltdples  and  parts  of  standard  units;  6.  The  metric  system;  7.  Weighing 
andl  measuring  instruments  and  their  scientific  use. 

XTlae  first  of  these  sections  is  the  one  which  deals  most  with  general  scientific 
principles,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  least 
satisfactory.  Not  to  speak  of  it  in  stronger  terms,  there  is  at  any  rate  much  loose- 
neoiB  of  en>ression  in  such  statements  as  the  following — the  attraction  of  gravitation 
"acfcewith  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  e^i^  attracting  mass  and  with  a  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  medium  through 
whi<2]i  the  bodies  are  drawn  is  more  or  less  rare."  Again,  page  11,  *'  the  measure 
of  temperature  is  based  upon  the  observed  rate  of  linear  expansion  by  heat  of  a 
Wly-  selected  for  the  purpose  (generally  mercury)." 

^Jnder  the  second  beading  we  have  collected  in  a  compact  form  much  valuable 
mfox^mation  culled  from  various  authoritative  works,  of  which  a  list  is  given  on  page 
^-  ^t  the  end  of  it  we  find  a  useful  tabular  summary  of  the  more  important  ancient 
^^^  modem  standard  units  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity.  But  what  ground  is 
ther^  for  the  statement  that  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  represents  the 
•^^"eet  degree  of  cold  observed  in  Iceland ;  or,  again,  for  connecting  the  Roman 
•'^Ijftrd  with  the  Roman  people  P  We  had  always  understood  that  the  name  was 
^J^ved  from  Rommam,  an  Eastern  word  for  pomegranate,  indicating  the  shape 
^  tlie  sliding  weight  used  in  this  instrument. 

The  rest  oi  the  oook  is  exceedingly  good,  and  will  prove  most  valuable  not  only 
-^^those  wbo  wish  for  clear  and  exact  information  respecting  the  French  and 
'^^glish  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  the  methods  of  determining  these 
T^^Adards,  but  to  those  readers  who  would  wish  to  ^in  an  insight  into  the  opera- 
Spiis  of  really  scientific  weighing  and  measuring  with  a  view  to  original  research. 
^^  wicliwe  would  cordially  recommend  this  book,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
^^^^liaholm  for  a  work  which  fills  a  long-felt  gap  in  scientific  literature.  In  conclu- 
^^n  we  may  add  that  the  illustrations,  no  less  than  forty-six  in  number,  and  the 
I^tint  are  aJl  that  could  be  desired. 

PiBBY  ON  STKAM.f — This  treatise  is  mainlv  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
>]ioare  sufficiently  advanced  in  mathematical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  solve  simple 
^nations  in  algebra,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  simple  definitions  of  trigonometry 
lad  the  elements  of  physic. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  In  Book  I.  we  have  an  introductory 
chapter,  short  discussions  on  temperature,  expansion  b^  heat,  colorimetry,  pressure 
of  steam,  work  and  heat,  and  conduction  and  convection  of  heat.  Book  II.  treats 
of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  Book  III.  of  locomotives,  and  Book  lY.  of  marine 
engines. 

The  book  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  information  presented  in  a  very  compact 
and  intelligible  form  such  as  to  render  it  a  perfect  treasure  to  the  young  engineer. 
There  are,  nowever,  a  few  misprints,  notably  on  page  39,  where  the  explanation  of 
Watt's  indicator  is  almost  unintelligible.  Some  of  the  definitions,  also,  would, 
we  think,  mislead  the  beginner.  For  instance,  we  are  told  on  page  5  that  *'  force 
multiplied  by  the  distance  throuah  which  it  nioves  a  body  is  a  measure  of  the  work 
done  on  the  body  by  the  force.*  This  of  course  is  not  correct,  except  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force  is  the  same  as  the  direction  in  which  the  body  is  moved ;  indeed 
ire  find  that  on  page  49  it  is  correctly  enough  asserted  that  "  the  work  done  by  a 
force  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  through  which  it  acts." 

*  Ott  tiM  SeienM  of  Weighlnfir  and  Measuring  and  Standards  of  Measure  and  Weight.    By'Ji.  W.Chitiholni 
H^ardAO  of  the  Standard.    MacmiUan  &  Co. 

t  An  KleiiimtMy  Treatise  on  Steam.    By  John  Perry,  B.E. 
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Manuals  of  Health.* — Dr.  Parkes  lias  divided  his  little  work  into  three  sec- 
tions, treating  of  the  personal  management  of  health  during  the  three  natural 
periods  of  life — ^youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  In  each  section  he  discusses  the 
question  of  the  food,  exercise,  and  clothing  appropriate  to  the  period  of  which 
he  is  treating.  Thus  for  the  period  of  pul^rty  and  youth  he  recommends  that 
simple  food  should  be  taken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  the  most  substantial  meal 
being  fixed  at  12.30  or  1  o'clock.  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unhealthy  trades  and  the  best  modes  of  enforcing  the  rules  of  health. 
Instances  are  given  of  the  fatal  diseases  which  have  or  may  become  the  scourge 
of  a  country,  and  the  means  of  preventing  their  spread.  In  a  short  appendix  are 
arranged  some  simple  sanitary  rules  for  working  men.  We  feel  sure  that  thia 
little  book,  the  posthumous  work  of  its  lamented  author,  will  be  read  and  trea- 
sured as  a  memento  of  one  who  sacrificed  his  own  health  in  his  assiduoua 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  volume  Mr.   Hartley  gives  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  properties  and   composition  of  water,  discussing  shortly  the  question 
of  its  chemical  composition,  its  various  physical  conditions,  and  the  d^erent 
circumstances  under  which  we  encounter  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    He 
describes  the  different  kinds  of  water,  the  variations  of  its  character  according    _^ 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  the  quality  best  suited  for  house-  «-^ 
hold  purposes.     Next  follows  a  chapter  on  unsafe  water  and  its  purification^.^ 
in  which  the  indications  of  polluted  water  in  its  appearance,  flavour,  and  ode 
are  mentioned,  and  short  instructiona  given  as  to  tne  readiest  ways  of  detecti 
and  removing  such  impurities.    In  the  second  part  the  author  deals  with  air  in  i 
relation  to  health,  treating  fiirst  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  air, 
then  of  vitiated  air  and  ventilation.    We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  praise  unreservedlj^^ 
this  little  work:  it  is  written  in  a  popular  and  entertaining  manner,  withoa#" 
injury  to  its  use  as  a  scientific  manual. 


In  a  short  preface  Dr.  Bemays  tells  us  that  his  present  book  is  largeljr 
on  a  former  work  of  his  own,  entitled  "  Household  Chemistry,"  in  wmch  th^. 
several  chapters  were  imitated  from  the  late  Baron  Liebig's  "  Chemistry  of  Food; 
he  has,  however,  supplemented  his  former  work  with  increased  analytical  experieno 
The  several  articles  of  ordinary  diet  are  discussed  in  different  classes,  and  a  chapter 
on  the  chemistry  of  food  is  given.    Some  valuable  remarks  are  added  exp? 
the  changes  undergone  by  different  kinds  of  food  under  different  modes  of  cool 

Many  readers  wfll  be  interested  with  a  table  compiled  from  experiments  of  D 
Beaumont,  and  entitled  "  Relative  digestibility  of  ammal  and  vegetable  substances.' 
From  this  we  learn  that  boiled  pigs  feet,  tripe,  and  rice,  which  head  the  list,  tak 
for  time  of  chymification  (as  the  author  terms  it)  one  hour,  whereas  cabbage,  port 
and  tendon,  which  close  it,  take  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  hours.     So  far  as  ooi 
own  experience  goes,  the  order  of  digestibility  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  table. 


Mr.  Clarke's  work  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  i^L^  in 
schools,  but  will  also  be  found  very  useful  to  the  public  generally,  since  it  comm  i  -^- 
bines  sound  physiological  teaching  with  many  valuable  hints  on  practical  hysien^^--^^ 
as  in  the  chapters  on  digestion  and  on  respiration.  The  book  is  furnished  wit 
many  well-executed  woodcuts. 


•  1.  On  Personal  Care  of  Health.    By  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  FRS. 
2.  "Water,  Air,  and  Disinfectants.    By  W.  Noel  Hartley,  F.R,S.E.,  F.C.S.  f     Sodetv  for  PromotfalK 
8.  Food.    ByAlbert  J.  BomayH,  Ph.D,  F.C.S.  (     Chriauan  Knowledge. 

4.  Physiology.    By  F.  Le  Gros  Clarke,  F.B  S. 
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Part  II. 


JTT  is  related  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Baber,  that  when  the  idea 

^^■l     of  conquering  India  first  took  possession  of  his  mind,  he  resolved 

ot  to  embark  on  so  vast  an  enterprise  till  he  had  made  himself 

loroughly    acquainted    with  the    country    and   its    people.      The 

^^r  to  effect  this  object,  he  is  said  to  have  disguised  himself  as  a 

tligious  mendicant  and  to  have  traversed  the  Panjab  and  Hindustan, 

oting  the  best  approaches,  marking  the  strongest  positions,  collecting 

most  minute  information,  and  planning  the  whole  scheme  of  his 

:e  military  operations. 

le  residt  of  his  circumspection  and  forethought  is  well-known.  It 
be  said  of  our  great  generals  that  they  were  equally  wise  in 
:t  generation.  They  conquered  by  dint  of  dash  and  daring,  com- 
it  may  be,  with  occasional  masternstrokes  of  strategic  skill  and 
policy.  They  were  aided  by  a  strong  tide  of  concurrent  and 
^^^^"-operating  circumstances.  But  they  were  innocent  of  long  ante- 
^^^«nt  explorations  of  the  enemy's  ground.  They  were  guiltless  of 
*^^j)-laid  plots  and  tedious  predeUberations. 

"STet  the  present  Empress  of  India  is  more  securely  seated  on  the 

me  of  Delhi,  than  the  most  successful  of   the  Mogul  invaders. 

pluck  and  prowess  have  effected  more  than  Baber's  fore- 

^*^oiight  and   energy,  Akbar's  wisdom    and  vigilance,   Aurangzib's 

^^^'V'emeBS  and  cunning.    We  have  surpassed  all  other  conquerors  in 

^*^^  completeness  of  our  material  conquest.    No  power  disputes  our 

*^pT-emacy  over  a  range  of  territory  extending  2,000  miles  from  the 

^^^laalaya  mountains  to  Adam's  Peak.    Are  we  inclined  to  be  puffed 

'^P  '^iih  the  conceit  of  what  we  have  effected  I     Let  the  knowledge 

^^  "^lat  remains  to  be  done  dissipate  every  thought  of  self-complacency. 

^Qt  the  sense  of  our  failures  neutralize  all  tendency  to  pride  in  our 

•^cccflsea. 

^OL.XXZIL  2  E 
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True,  we  are  entitled  to  some  credit.  We  are  able,  with  a  mere 
handfol  of  our  fellow-comitrymen,  to  control  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  millions  of  Asiatics,  to  make  laws,  to  administer  justice,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  We  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country  by 
our  railways,  roads,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  public  buildings.  We  have 
done  more  than  any  other  Raj  to  promote  the  physical  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  people.  We  have  even  laboured  successfully  to 
stimulate  the  intellects  and  instruct  the  minds  of  the  upper  classes. 
We  have  founded  Universities,  established  colleges,  built  schools, 
trained  teachers,  appointed  directors  of  public  instruction,  and  spent 
large  sums  on  educational  institutions,  old  and  new. 

All  this  we  have  done.     Yet  infinitely  more  has  been  left  undone. 
We  have  yet  to  take  in  hand  the  poor  benighted  ryots ;  to  elevate,  to 
enlighten  the  myriads  upon  myriads  of  those  who  till  the  ground  in 
the  veritable  sweat  of  their  brow ;  to  deUver  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion from  the  tyranny  of  caste,  custom,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 
The  moral  conquest  of  India  remains  to  be  achieved.    And  to  effect 
this  second  conquest  we  are  wisely  discarding  all  the  dash  and  daring 
by  which  our  first  conquest  was  secured.     We  are  advancing  with 
carefol  predeliberation.    We  are  even  perhaps  a  little  too  tardy  in  o 
preliminary  investigations.       We  have    only  recently  instituted 
thoroughly  organized  system  of  statistical  inquiry,   of  which   Dr— 
Hunter's  twenty  volumes  of  Bengal  statistics  are  the  first-fruits. 

I  closed  my  first  paper  with  a  summaiy  of  the  present  educational^ 
status  in  India,  and  I  pointed  out  that  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  otr 
1854  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  system  rests.     Excellent  an 
carefully  worded  as  the  whole  tenor  of  that  despatch  undoubtedly  i 


it  makes  one  cardinal  mistake.     It  encourages  the  false  idea  tha" 
instruction  is  a  co-extensive  term  with  education.    The  despatch 
as  we  have  seen,  two  main  objects.     One  was  to  promote  the  instrue 
tion  of  the  higher  classes  in  Eiuropean  science  through  the  medium 
English.     The  other  was  to  provide  proper  teaching  for  the  lowe 
classes  by  means  of  the  vernaculars.    Its  words  are  :  "  We  look  to  th» 
English  language  and  to  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  togeth< 
as  the  media  for  the  diffusion  of  European  knowledge." 

And  if  our  whole  educational  responsibility  is  bounded  by  th»-^J^6 
instruction  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  people  in  European  knowledg€^^T©> 
we   may  perhaps  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a  fairly  respectable -^^^ 
fulfilment  of  our  obhgations. 

But  if  our  mission  be  to  educate  as  well  as  instruct,  to  draw  out 
well  as  put  in,  to  form  the  mind  as  well  as  inform  it,  to  teach  oi 
pupils  how  to  become  their  future  self-teachers,  to  develop  symmel 
cally  their  physical  as  well  as  mental,  moral,  and  religious  faculti< 
then  I  fear  we  have  left  undone  much  that  we  ought  to  have  dent 
and  acquitted  ourselves  imperfectly  of  the  duties  our  position  in  Ind£^ 
imposes  upon  us.  Let  me  first  glance  at  our  so-called  higher  edacatiox^* 
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In  travorsmg  India  Fnim  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  I  visited 
oanr  High  Schools,  examined  many  classefi,  conversed  with  many 

OBng  Indians  under  edncation  at  onr  colleges,  and  was  brought  into 
lODtact  with  a  large  number  who  had  pasBed  the  University  matricu- 
ktion  exaniination,  as  well  as  with  a  few  who  had  taken  their 
legrees,  and  earned  distinction  for  high  proficieucy.  I  met  some 
really  well-edncated  natives  who,  by  their  character  and  acquire- 
benta,  were  fitted  to  shine  in  any  society.  But  in  plain  tnith,  I  was 
lot  favourably  iuipre«sed  ^\-ith  the  general  residts  of  onr  higher  edtica- 
lonal  efforts.  I  came  across  a  few  well-informed  men,  many  half- 
tiformed  men,  and  a  great  many  ill-informed  and  ill-formed  men — 

len,  I  mean,  without  true  strength  of  character,  and  with  ill-balanced 

itiids.  Such  men  think  loosely,  talk  plausibly,  write  inaccurately, 
ind  act  as  if  they  were  guided  by  no  settled  principles,  and  were 
rholly  irresponsiblo  for  their  spoken  and  written  words.  They  know 
lothing  of  the  motive  power,  restraining  force,  or  comforting  efficacy 
if  steadfast  faith  in  any  rehgious  system  whatever,  whether  false  or 
They  neglect  their  own  languages,  disregard  their  own  litera- 
hres,  abjure  their  o^vn  religions,  despise  their  own  philosophiea. 
rreak  their  own  caste-rules,  and  deride  their  own  time-honoured 
niKtome,  ^-itfaout  becoming  good  Englisli  scholars,  honest  sceptics, 

rifle  thinkers,  earnest    Christians,   or  loyal  subjects   of  the    British 

Impire. 

'  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  make  higher  edncation  consist  in  the 
sere  imparting  of  infonnation,  and  nothing  more.  We  really  effect  a 
ttighty  transformation  in  the  character  of  our  pupils.  AVc  teach  a 
lative  to  believe  In  himself.  We  deprecate  his  not  desiring  to  be 
letter  than  hia  fathers.  We  bid  him  beware  of  merging  his  per- 
onality  in  his  caste.     We  imbue  liitn  with  an  intense  consciousncBs  of 

[dividual  existence.  AVe  puff  him  up  with  an  overweening  opinion 
if  his  own  sufficiency.  We  inflate  him  with  a  sublime  sense  of  his 
importance  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  body  politic.  We  reveal  to 
lim  the  meaning  of  '■  I  am,"  "  I  can,"  "  I  -will,"  "  I  shall,"  and  "  I 
mow,"*  without  incuIcHting  any  lesson  of  "  I  ought,"  and  "  I  ought 
lot,"  without  implanting  any  sense  of  responsibility  to  and  depend- 
mce  on  an  Eternal,  Almighty,  and  All-^vise  Being  for  life,  for  strength, 
tad  for  knowledge — without,  in  short,  ijnparting  real  self-knowledge, 

p  teaching  true  self-mastery,  or  instilling  high  principles  and  high 

lotiveB.     Such  a  system  carries  with  it  its  own  nemesis.    After  much 

ibonr  we  rulers  of  India  turn  out  what  we  call  an  educated  native. 
RTberenpon  he  turns  round  upon  us,  and,  instead  of  thanking  ue  for 

le  trouble  we  have  taken  in  his  behalf,  revenges  himself  upfni  us  for 
lie  fnJQry  we  have  inflicted  on  his  cliaracter  by  applying  the  imperfect 

Incatian  he  has  received  to  the  injury  of  his  teachers. 
The  spitefully  seditions  writing  which  our  Government  has  ju^t  found 
neoeBsary  to  repress  by  summary  measures  is  due  to  this  cnuse. 
2  E  2 
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And  how  have  we  discharged  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  lower 
classes  ?  Let  the  truth  here  also  be  told  with  all  plainness.  In  their 
case  we  have  not  yet  matured  any  effective  scheme — not  even  for  the 
proper  informing  of  their  minds,  much  less  for  the  proper  forming  of 
their  characters. 

Mr.  Thomason,  as  we  have  seen,  started  a  system  of  careful 
statistical  inquiry.  He  ascertained  the  generally  benighted  condition 
of  the  masses  within  the  area  of  his  own  administration.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  people  to  co-operate 
in  educating  themselves.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  necessity  for 
registering  land  under  the  revenue  settlement  of  the  North-western 
Provinces  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  He  determined  to  use  it 
as  an  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  so  much  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  measiu*ement  as  would  qualify  each  man  to 
look  after  his  own  rights.  Thereupon  he  organized  a  scheme  of 
primary  education  based  on  the  utilization  of  indigenous  village 
schools.  His  method  was  held  up  as  a  model  to  other  local  govern- 
ments. It  was  wisely  followed  and  improved  upon  by  other  adminis- 
trators, and  notably  by  Sir  George  Campbell  in  Bengal.  A  good 
beginning  has  been  made  in  some  parts  of  India.  But  I  fear  we  have 
as  yet  barely  stirred  the  outer  surface  of  the  vast  inert  mass  of 
popular  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Where,  then,  lies  our  fault  ?  Are  we  carrying  into  execution  the 
admirable  views  expressed  in  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  ?  Are  we 
doing  our  best  to  encourage  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  those 
vulgar  dialects  through  which  alone  the  masses  can  be  instructed  ?  I 
think  not.     What  says  the  despatch  ? 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  necessary,  owing  to  the  want  of  translations  or  adap- 
tations of  Euroi)ean  works  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  and  to  the 
very  imperfect  shape  in  which  European  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  any 
works  in  the  learned  languages  of  the  East,  for  those  who  desired  to  obtain 
a  liberal  education,  to  begin  by  the  mastery  of  the  English  language  as  a  key 
to  the  literature  of  Europe ;  and  a  knowledge  of  English  will  always  be 
essential  to  those  natives  of  India  who  aspire  to  a  high  order  of  education. 
But  it  is  neither  our  aim  nor  desire  to  substitute  the  English  language  for 
the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country.  And  any  acquaintance  with  improved 
European  knowledge  which  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people, — whose  circumstances  prevent  them  from  acquiring  a  high  order  of 
education,  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  foreign 
language,— can  only  be  conveyed  to  them  through  one  or  other  of  these 
vernacular  languages." 

If,  then,  the  Government  of  India  were  true  to  its  own  principles  it 
would  give  more  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular 
dialects.  It  would  not  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  degenerating 
into  jargons — of  becoming  unfit  to  be  converted  into  vehicles  of 
European  science.  It  would  not  appoint  any  one  to  superintend 
educational  work  as  a  director  of  public  instruction,  or  as  a  principal 
or  head  master,  without  requiring  him  to  give  evidence  of  complete 
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liliarity  with  at  Ifiist  two  epoten  languages — Hindustan!  nncl  one 
ither.  It  would  not  make  proficiency  in  English  an  indiBpensH.blo 
ioiiditioii  at  matrictilatioii  examiiiationB.  It  wonld  be  patisfipd  with 
[iTDficiency  in  geneva!  knowledge  displayed  through  thf  medium  of 
toy  one  or  two  of  the  principal  vernaculars,  HindfiBtani,  UindT,  Ben- 
ali,  Telugti.  and  Tamil — especially  through  HindCistiini,  which  should 
e  eitconraged  to  become  the  common  medium  of  commimication  for 
le  lower  classes  throughout  all  India,  just  as  Sanskrit  is  for  the 
lamed. 

And  here  I  miiBt  advert  to  a  point  which,  in  uiy  opinion,  has  an 
mportant  bearing  on  the  spread  of  European  knowledge  among  the 
aasses  of  our  Indian  subjects,  I  rauan  the  application  of  the  plain  anil 
•Tactical  Roman  alphabet  to  the  Indian  vernaculars,  especially  to 
lisdustant. 

I  have  elsewhere  striven  to  show  that  tho  Indo-Aiyans  probably 
lerived  their  alphabets  from  foreign  sources.  The  first  Indian  idea 
»f  grammar  was  not  that  of  a  collection  of  written  rules  (ypn'^/ia).  It 
ionsisted  simply  iu  the  analysis  (vifoiarana)  of  language  and  the 
olution  of  etjTnological  problems  by  means  of  brief  memorial  aphorisms 
a  contrived  as  to  be  transmitted  orally.  In  time,  however,  a  growing 
Herature  defied  even  the  prodigious  memories  of  indefatigable 
^3r5hnian  Pundits.  Suitable  graphic  symbols  had  to  be  employed,  and 
h  all  probability  particular  symbols  were  introduced  into  India  by  _ 
hoso  trading  nations  whose  commercial  necessities  led  to  the  invention 
pf  writing.  Tlie  first  notion  of  representing  ideas  and  language 
)y  pict()rial  signs  seems  to  have  originated  in  Egypt.  Thence  it 
ifiAsed  into  Phoenicia  where  a  syllabic  system  was  developed.  This  led 
o  the  phonetic  alphabet  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  subse- 
[uently  improved  upon  by  the  Unmans.  Doubtless  some  forms  of 
mtiug  found  their  way  into  India,  but,  like  the  acute  Greeks,  the 
ubtle-minded  Hindus  felt  the  imperfection  of  the  consonantal  systems 
lurrent  among  Semitic  peoples.  If  they  received  some  symbols  from 
areign  sources,  they  altered  their  forms  and  developed  them  iu  their 
iwn  way,  Mureovor  they  invented  for  themselves  their  own  system 
if  Tocalization,  just  as  they  worked  out  their  own  theory  of  grammar. 
Nor  did  any  ordinaiy  standard  of  completeness  satisfy  the  requiro- 
lenta  of  Indian  scholars.  With  their  usual  love  of  elaboration  tliey 
too^tated  a  pliilosiiphically  exact  system.  But  they  overloaded  it 
ith  symbols.  They  overdid  the  true  theory  of  the  necessary  vocali- 
itiun  of  cimsonantB.  They  declared  it  impossible  for  any  single  con- 
tnant  to  stand  alone  without  its  inherent  or  associated  vowel.  Hence, 
e  have  an  immense  assortment  of  simple  and  conjunct  letters,  necee- 
Btating  the  employment  of  five  hundred  distinct  types  in  the  printing 
if  the  most  ordinarj'  Sanskiit  bi^iot.  Such  an  overstraining  of  alpha- 
tetical  precision  was  to  the  learned  Hindus  a  great  recommendation, 
■fluttfectiou  of  its  structure  made  the  Deva-nagar!  alphabet  a  fit 
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medium  for  the  visible  embodiment  of  their  divine  Sanskrit.    Even  the 
very  letters  themselves  came  to  be  regarded  as  divine. 

Now  this  superstitious  adoration  and  quasi-deification  of  an  intricate 
alphabet  as  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  a  sacred  language  like 
Sanskrit,  was  perhaps  natural  and  excusable.  But  when  it  led  to  the 
employment  of  complicated  symbols  for  the  ordinary  work-day  spoken 
dialects,  it  placed  a  serious  obstruction  in  the  path  of  advancing  edu- 
cation. And  what  is  the  actual  fact  at  present  in  India  ?  The  process 
of  learning  to  read  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  thorn  fence,  bristling 
with  a  dense  array  of  crooked  strokes  and  tortuous  lines.  Difficulties 
unknown  to  an  English  child  have  to  be.  surmounted  at  the  Very  out- 
set, and  make  every  step  painful.  I  am  only  now  speaking  of  the 
Indian  printed  alphabets.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  written  charac- 
ters? The  worst  English  handwritings  are  no  measure  of  their 
legibiUty.  The  difficulty  of  deciphering  them  increases  in  a  kind  of 
compoxmd  ratio  I  Who,  except  grey-bearded  scholars,  can  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  inscnitable  Shikasta  ?  Who  but  veteran  experts 
can  imravel  the  intricacies  of  the  Kaithi,  or  Hindi  running-hand  em- 
ployed by  the  writer  caste  ?  of  the  Modi,  or  written  scratches  in  use 
among  the  Marathas  1  of  the  hopelessly  illegible  Marwari  and  equally 
indecipherable  handwriting  prevalent  in  Sindh  ?  of  the  twists,  twirls, 
and  convolutions  current  in  Southern  India  ? 

For  this  reason  many  eminent  Indian  administrators  and  scholars 
— at  the  head  of  whom  must  be  placed  Sir  Charles  E.  Trevelyan,  a 
true  friend  to  Indian  educational  progress — have  long  felt  that  the 
application  of  the  simple  Roman  alphabet  to  the  Indian  vernaculars 
would  greatly  faciUtate  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  un- 
lettered millions  of  om-  Indian  Empire.  The  recent  successful  employ- 
ment of  what  may  bo  termed  an  Indo-Romanic  alphabet — that  is,  the 
Roman  letters  adapted  to  Indian  requirements,  by  the  use  of  dots  and 
accents — in  the  printing  of  Sanskrit  books,  is  an  evidence  of  its 
appUcability  to  the  Aryan  languages  of  India,  with  as  much  suitabihty 
as  to  the  Aryan  languages  of  Europe.  But  inveterate  custom,  early 
association,  and  inherited  bias,  are  forces  too  strong  to  be  easily  over- 
come by  the  most  beneficent  and  energetic  of  refonners.  Changes, 
however  manifestly  advantageous,  have  no  hope  of  general  accept- 
ance. Here  in  England  we  continue  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a 
decimal  system ;  we  adhere  with  obstinacy  to  all  our  worst  spelling- 
anomalies,  and  we  ridicule  such  convenient  astronomical  expressions 
as  thirteen  and  fourteen  o'clock,  wliich  correctly  mark  the  rotation  of 
our  earth,  and  which,  if  adopted,  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  the 
students  of  Bradshaw.  In  the  same  manner,  without  doubt,  many 
generations  must  pass  away  before  the  superstitious  veneration  for 
existing  alphabetical  symbols  is  abandoned  in  India,  and  the  simple 
Roman  alphabet  adopted  for  the  expression  of  the  more  ancient  Aryan 
vernaculars,  Hindi,  Marathi,  and  Bengali.     With  regard  to  the  more 
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lodern  Himlnstani,  M'bicli  ought  to  be  taught  as  a  lingua  franca  in 
yery  school  of  India,  the  case  is  different.  It  has  really  no  alphabet 
"  ite  own,  and  the  Directors  of  Public  Instiiiction  might  reasonably, 
my  opinion,  inaiat  on  its  being  expressed  by  the  Indo-Romanic 
jttere. 

I  come  now  to  a  subject  which  is  perhaps  the  most  niotnentous  of 
D,  in  its  relation  to  the  progress  of  India  and  the  promotion  of  Indian 
iviliaation.  In  England  it  has  been  said  that  the  working  people  aro 
Br  maetere,  and  that  we  must  educate  om-  masters.  There  is  another 
tying— equally  true  in  India  and  Kngland^that 

"  She  who  rocks  the  cradle  sways  the  world." 

plainer  language,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  working  men  rule  the 
orld,  the  women  nde.  or  at  least  influence,  the  working  men,  and  so 
tccome  the  world's  mifitresBea,  Clearly,  then,  it  is  important  that  the 
■orld  ehoidd  tukc  the  must  direct  and  decided  interest  in  the  edu- 
ttion  of  its  own  mistresses. 

And  hure  I  must  recall  attention  to  a  point  to  whioh  I  have  before 
dverted.  that,  in  all  mir  schemes  for  educating  and  elevating  the 
ecmiug  milKous  of  our  Eastern  Empii-e,  we  have  to  deal  wth  a  people 
rho  were  among  the  earliest  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  who  in  the 
Kist  periods  of  their  histoiy  were  active  promoters  of  social  and  iatel- 
ictnal  progi'ess,  who  have  a  literature  abciuiding  with  lofty  moral  and 
eligious  maxims,  who  still  preserve  a  profound  veneration  for  learning, 
nd  who  still  maintain  two  hnet!  of  educational  institutions,  miited  to 
he  upper  and  lower  classes  of  the  male  popnlation,  and  distinct  from 
he  eyatems  introduced  by  us.  Manifestly,  therefore,  before  propounding 
ly  scheme  of  our  own  for  the  education  of  the  women  of  India,  we 
i,ve  to  ask  the  question,  Is  India  herself  doing  anything,  or  has  she 
■er  done  anything  hereelf,  for  the  promotion  of  female  eduentiont 
0  answer  this  question  properly,  it  wiU  be  ueceseary  to  glance  first 
the  condition  of  women  in  ancient  times,  as  depicted  iu  early  Indian 
tarature ;  and,  secondly,  at  their  present  condition,  aa  shown  by  the 
atisticB  prepared  under  Govermneut  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  no  one  can  read  the  Vedic  hymns  with- 
it  coming  to  the  ooiiclnraon  that,  when  the  songs  of  the  Riwhis  were 
itirrent  in  Northern  India  (fourteen  or  fifteen  centmies  B.C.),  women 
t^oyed  considerable  independence.  Monogamy  was  probably  the 
nle,  though  polygamy  existed  and  even  polyandry  was  not  unknown. 
Ri^veda  i.  62.  11,  it  is  said,  "Our  hymns  touch  Ihee,  0  strong 
pd,  as  loving  wives  a  loving  husband."  The  As'vina  had  only  one 
'ife  between  them  (i.  119.  5).  Women  were  allowed  to  marry  a 
icond  time  (Atharva-veda  ix.  5.  27).  ^\'idow8  might  marry  their 
Bceased  husband's  brother  (Kig-veda  x.  40.  2).  There  were  even 
posiona  to  a  woman's  choosing  her  own  husband  (svat/am-vara),  which 
I  common  practice  among  the  daughters  of  Kshutriyas  in  the 
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heroic  period.  One  hymn  reveals  a  low  estimate  of  feminine  capacity, 
declaring  that  women  have  minds  incapable  of  instruction  (asa9ya)BXid. 
fickle  tempers  (viii.  33. 17). 

The  condition  of  women,  as  represented  in  the  laws  of  Manu  several 
centuries  later  (perhaps  about  500  B.C.),  was  one  of  less  Hberty.  But 
the  contradictions  in  the  code  show  that  no  settled  social  organization 
unfavourable  to  women  prevailed  at  that  epoch.  True,  a  woman  is 
said  to  owe  her  condition  of  inferiority  to  sins  committed  in  former 
births.  She  is  declared  to  be  imfit  for  independence.  She  belongs 
to  her  father  first,  who  gives  her  away  in  childhood  to  a  husband,  to 
whom  she  belongs  for  ever.  Marriage  is  the  final  cause  of  her  exist- 
ence— to  bear  children  the  sum  of  her  duty  and  the  great  end  of  her 
being.  Women,  says  Manu  (ix.  96),  were  created  to  be  mothers.  As 
a  mother,  he  declares,  a  woman  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  a 
thousand  fathers  (ii.  145).  And,  to  this  day,  marriage  and  the  hope 
of  giving  birth  to  a  family  of  sons  form  the  sole  object  of  ambition — 
the  one  all-absorbing  subject  which  engrosses  every  Indian  woman's 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  place  Manu  alludes  to  circumstances 
imder  which  a  maiden  might  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  husband, 
although  he  visits  her  with  penalties  for  doing  so  (ix.  92).  He  makes 
no  mention  of  Sati  (suttee),  and  permits — as  the  Mosaic  law  did 
(Deut.  XXV.  5,  St.  Matt.  xxii.  24) — a  widow,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  marry  a  deceased  husband's  brother. 

As  time  went  on,  the  jealousy  of  the  opposite  sex  imposed  various 
restraints,  restrictions,  and  proliibitions.  A  more  settled  conviction 
as  to  some  inherent  inferiority  and  weakness  in  the  constitution  of 
women  took  possession  of  men's  minds.  Yet  through  the  whole 
heroic  period  of  Indian  history,  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  women  had  many  rights  and  immunities  from  which 
they  were  subsequently  debarred.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that 
any  Eastern  nation  has  ever  been  free  from  a  tendency  to  treat  women 
iis  inferiors.  Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Avere  wanting  in  that 
reverence  for  the  female  sex  which  marked  the  Teutonic  races,  and 
Avas  the  result  of  their  belie\dng  "in esse  feminis  sanctum  aliquid." 
Nevertheless,  in  India,  mothers  have  always  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  We  may  note,  too,  that  something  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  was  displayed  in  the  tournaments  of  Indian  warriors,  who 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  heroine  of  the  Svayamvara. 
Women  were  certainly  not  yet  incarcerated.  They  were  not  yet  shut 
out  from  the  light  of  heaven  behind  the  Pardah  or  Avithin  the  four 
walls  of  the  Zanana.  It  is  even  clear  from  the  dramas  that  the  better 
classes  had  received  some  sort  of  education,  or  could  at  least  read  and 
write ;  and  it  is  noteworthy,  that  although  they  spoke  the  provincial 
dialects,  they  underetood  the  learned  language,  Sanskrit.  They  often 
appeared  unveiled  in  public.  They  were  not  confined  to  intercourse 
with  their  own  families.     Sita  showed  herself  to  the  army.     S^akuntaB 
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■appeared  iii  tbe  court  of  King  Duahyanta.  Damayanti  travelletl  about 
Tby  herself.  Tht-  mother  of  Raiiia  came  lo  the  hermitage  of  Valmlki. 
Skma  says  in  reference  to  his  wife,  "Neither  houBCB,  nor  vostinents, 
euclosiug  waUe  are  the  screeu  of  a  woman.  Her  own  virtue  alone 
Totects  her."  All  these  characters  may  be  more  mythical  and  ideal 
historical,  but  they  are  true  retlectiouB  of  social  and  domestic 
2  the  heroic  age  of  India.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
be  pictures  of  the  devoted  wife  in  tbe  two  great  Indian  epics.  SitfiV 
loble  pleadings  (in  tlie  Ramayana)  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her 
bneband  into  baniahment  are  well  known.  Addressing  hiTu,  she 
layer— 

■•  Thou  ut  my  kmg,  my  guide,  loy  only  refuge,  my  divinity. 
It  it  tey  fli^d  reaoive  to  foItoTr  tnoe.     T(  thou  must  wander  forth 
Thiongh  tJiomy  trocUeeB  foreata,  I  will  go  before  thee,  tteoditig  down 
The  prictly  bnunhtes  to  majce  smooth  thy  path.     Walking  before  thee,  I 
Shall  feel  no  veariness  :  the  fon>8t  thoniB  will  seem  liXe  silken  robes  ; 
The  bed  at  leftvea,  u  eouch  of  down.     To  me  the  shelter  of  thy  presence 
Ib  better  far  than  stately  paluces.  and  pu'adiHe  itself. 

Protet'led  by  tliy  mtq,  gods,  demons,  men  ehuU  have  no  power  to  harm  me. 
Booming  with  thee  in  desert  wnstes,  u  thouBimd  years  will  be  a  day ; 
Dwelling  with  thee,  e'en  bell  itself  would  be  to  me  a  heaven  o(  bliss." 

Many  other   examples  of  noble   language   expressive  of  conjugal 

Idehty  might  be  adduced  from  Indian  literature,  and  notably  that  of 

Savitri,  whose  story  is  told  in  the  other  great  epic  (the  Mahubharata). 

(Vhen  the  god  of  death  appears  to  summon  her  husband  Satyaviin, 

who  M'as  doomed  to  die  a  year  after  hie  niamage,  Hhe  pleads  passion- 

lely  for  a  reprieve :  "  Let  my  husband  live  I     Without  him,  I  desire 

Blot  happiuees,  nor  even  heaven  itself," 

Yet  obviously  such  sublime  devotion  to  a  husband  as  to  a  god,  was 

icompatible  with  independence  of  character.     It  is  evident  that  any 

ich  usefiil  domestic  institution   as  a  sternly  critical  wife  was  very 

olikely  to  be  common  in  a  nation  which  made  Si^  its  paragon  of 

male  excellence. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  women  uf  the  heroic  period  had 

Bceived  much  systematic  education.   They  were  certainly  not  thought 

ipable  of  as  high  a  form  of  rehgion  as  men,  and  seclusion  must  have 

jen  more  or  less  practised  by  the  upper  classes,  as  indicated  by 

ioini's  epithet  for  a  king's  wife,  asvryam-jKuyil,  one  who  never  sees 

ie  sun.     Marriages  were  generally  arranged  without  reference  to  the 

Irishes  of  either  bridegroom  or  bride.    Polygamy  prevailed  among  the 

Icher  classes,  and  polyandry,  though  a  non-Aryan  custom,  to  a  cer- 

extent  counterbalanced  it.     Dns'aratha  had  three  wives.     One  of 

Kndn's  wives  became  a  Sati.   Draupadi  married  five  brothers  together. 

All  this  shows  that  woman's  downward  course  of  degradation  com- 

encod  in  the  earliest  times.     Step  by  step  the  decline  went  on,  and 

^ery  century  added  to  her  debasement.   The  introduction  of  Muham- 

iadan  customs  after  the  first  Muslim  invasion  of  India  (about  k.n.  1000) 

reatly  hastened  the  deteriorating  process. 
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And  what  has  been  the  condition  of  women  under  our  own  rulet 
In  Warren  Hastings'  time  a  number  of  the  best  Pundits  were  invited 
to  Calcutta  from  all  parts  of  India.  They  were  directed  to  draw  up 
an  authoritative  summary  of  Hindu  law  as  laid  down  in  their  sacred 
works,  A  compilation  was  carefully  made  by  these  learned  men  from 
the  code  of  Manu,  and  from  all  the  best  legal  authorities  of  later  date. 
A  certain  Mr.  Halhed  was  directed  to  translate  it  for  Government. 
The  introduction  is  curiously  characteristic  of  Hindu  toleration. 

'*  The  truly  intelligent  well  know  that  the  differences  of  created  things  are  a 
ray  of  the  glorious  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  appointed  to  each  race 
its  own  faith,  and  to  every  sect  its  own  religion,  and  having  introduced  a 
multiplicity  of  different  customs,  he  views  in  each  place  the  mode  of  worship 
respectively  appointed  to  it.  Sometimes  he  is  with  the  attendants  upon  the 
mosque ;  sometimes  he  is  in  the  temple  at  the  adoration  of  idols — ^the  intimate 
of  the  Musalman,  the  friend  of  the  Hindu,  the  companion  of  the  Christian,  the 
confidant  of  the  Jew." 

Here  are  some  specimens  from  the  chapter  on  women : 

"  A  man  both  night  and  day  must  keep  his  wife  so  much  in  subjection  that 
she  by  no  means  be  mistress  of  her  own  actions.  If  the  wife  have  her  own 
free  will,  she  will  behave  amiss.  A  woman  must  never  go  out  of  the  house 
without  the  consent  of  her  husband.  She  must  never  hold  converse  with  a 
strange  man.  She  must  not  stand  at  the  door.  She  must  never  look  out  at 
the  window.  She  must  not  eat  till  she  has  served  her  husband  and  his  guests 
with  food.  She  may,  however,  take  physic  before  they  eat.  It  is  prc^ 
for  a  woman  after  her  husband's  death  to  bum  herself  in  the  fire  with  Mb 
corpse." 

WaiTen  Hastings  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1775, 
commending  this  compilation  to  their  attention.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  law,  according  to  Hindu  ideas,  is  part  and  parcel  of  divine 
revelation.  It  is  promulgated  by  human  lawgivers;  but  they  are 
divinely  inspired.  Smriti  rests  on  S'ruti.  These  ideas  had  acquired 
the  greatest  intensity  when  Warren  Hastings  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Empire.  All  the  utterances  of  Manu  and  the  later  lawyers 
were  accepted  as  echoes  of  the  voice  of  God.  They  were  held  to  be 
infallible  guides.  They  represented  women  as  created  inferior  to  men ; 
as  bom  with  evil  dispositions ;  as  incapable  of  education ;  as  made 
worse  by  knowledge.  Wives  were  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  their  husbands.  Their  natures  were  too  weak  to  stand 
upright,  unsupported  by  the  strongest  safeguards.  There  was  no 
security  for  their  virtue  but  the  absence  of  temptation.  They  were 
the  absolute  property  of  their  husbands  in  death  as  well  as  life.  Hence 
for  a  long  time  our  Government  felt  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  Sati.  The  Hindus  believed  it  to  be  enjoined  by 
inspired  authority.  Nor  Avas  it  discovered  till  quite  recently  that 
modern  Hindu  lawyers,  to  obtain  the  highest  sanction  for  their 
deUverances,  had  fraudulently  substituted  the  word  agnehy  "  of  fire," 
for  agrCy  "  first,"  at  the  end  of  the  Rig-veda  text  (x,  18.  7),  thus 
translatable  :    "  Without  tears,  without  sorrow,  bedecked  with  jewek> 
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to  the  altar  firaU^^  In  one  year  the  number  of 
engal  alone  was  839.  In  other  years  the  average 
oves,  however,  that  the  custom  was  not  universal, 
s  present  position  of  the  women  in  India  ? 
of  the  India  Office  Statistics  reveals  a  condition  of 
even  the  most  sanguine  might  pronounce  hopelessly 
^^xxe  hundred  millions  of  women,  supposed  to  be  actual 
^  lo-Tk  ^^  British  Empire  are,  with  few  exceptions,  sunk  in 
^j^/^^^^^xice.  They  are  unable  to  read  a  syllable  of  their 
^  ?  f^^*  they  are  never  taught  the  rules  of  life  and  health, 
V.  ^/^d,  or  the  most  rudimentary  truths  of  science.  In  fact 
f  ^^^ts  in  most  Hindu  famiUes  that  a  girl  who  has  learnt  to 
^^EiO.  v^nte,  has  committed  a  sin  which  is  sure  to  bring  down  a 
^^eut  upon  herself  and  her  husband.  She  will  probably  have  to 
^  lot  ner  crime  by  early  widowhood.  And  to  be  a  young  widow 
^^eved  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  possibly  befall  her. 
^  %i  indeed  that  an  Indian  womcm's  married  life  can  be  described  as 
^^^Jfisful  ©lysium.  The  women  of  India  are  victims  of  the  worst  form 
^^)cial  tyranny.  They  are  allowed  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  their 
*^  husbands.  According  to  Dr.  Hunter's  Statistics  (i.  56),  infants 
^  flometimes  betrothed  when  but  two  or  three  months  old. 

^^  As  ^^^  ^  ^  daughter  (of  a  particular  tribe  of  Brahmans)  is  bom,  the 
:^0r  iounedlately  looks  out  for  a  male  child  belonging  to  a  family  equal  in 
C^  with  himself.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  his  search,  and  obtained  the 
tlipeot  of  its  parents,  he  returns  to  his  house,  summons  his  relatives  and 
itflibours  to  a  feast,  and  solenmly  affirms  before  them  that  his  daughter  is 
trothed  to  such  and  such  a  man's  babe.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to  break 
Q  oath  which  he  thus  takes." 

This  is  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  girls  are  betrothed  at  three  or  four  (a 
trber  being  sometimeB  the  match-maker)  and  married  at  six  or  seven 
boys  of  whom  they  know  nothing.  They  are  taken  to  their  boy 
ubands'  homes  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.  From  that  moment  they 
Be  their  freedom  and  even  their  personality.  They  merge  their 
dividuality  in  the  persons  of  their  husbands.  They  may  be  loved, 
id  they  are  rarely  ill-used,  as  they  too  frequently  are  in  Christian 
rantries,  but  they  are  ignored  €U3  separate  units  in  society.  They 
Bver  pronounce  their  husbands'  names,  and  they  are  never  directly 
ttoded  to  by  their  husbands  in  conversation.  For  another  person  to 
leotion  their  names  or  inquire  after  their  health  would  be  a  gross 
weach  of  etiquette.  They  never  appear  xmveiled  before  their  husbands 
nihe  presence  of  a  third  person.  They  often  become  mothers  at  eleven 
^  twelve.  Their  life  is  then  spent  in  petty  household  duties,  in  cooking 
br  their  famiUes,  in  gossiping  with  female  friends,  in  arranging  the 
naniages  of  their  children,  in  domestic  jealousies  and  envyings,  in  a 
honsand  foolish  frivolities,  in  a  wearisome  round  of  burdensome 
legions  ceremonies  imposed  by  exacting  priests.  Add  to  this  that 
16  upper  classes  are  cooped  up  behind  Pardahs  or  in  the  stagnant 
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atmosphere  of  Zananas.  There  they  are  prisoners  in  apartments  set 
apart  for  their  exclusive  occupation.  They  have  no  opportunity  of 
listening  to  the  intellectual  conversation  of  educated  men.  They  are 
shut  out  from  every  wholesome  influence,  and  debarred  frotn  eveiy 
healthy  occupation  likely  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  their 
physical  condition,  or  to  their  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  elevation. 
They  become  enfeebled  in  mind  and  worn  out  in  body  at  a  period  of 
life  when  European  women  have  barely  reached  their  prime.  They 
are  neither  fit  for  independence,  nor  have  they  any  desire  for  it. 

And  what  of  the  young  widows  1  If  a  young  wife  has  no  individuality 
apart  from  her  husband,  a  young  widow  has  practically  no  existence. 
It  is  true  that  our  law  ha«  prohibited  a  widow  from  being  burnt  with 
her  dead  husband.    It  is  true,  too,  that  an  old  widow  is  cared  for  by 
her  children  if  she  has  remained  a  wife  long  enough  to  have  a  large 
family.     She  is  even  more  than  cared  for.    Every  mother  in  India  is 
an  object  of  veneration  to  her  offspring.    As  a  wife  she  may  be 
nothing.    But  as  a  mother,  even  though  a  widow,  she  is  all  in  all  to 
her  children.    It  is  only  a  young  widow  or  a  childless  widow  who  ie 
regarded  as  worse  than  dead.    But  nearly  every  household  possesses 
a  widow  of  this  kind.     Such  a  widow  belongs  for  ever  to  her  dead 
husband.     A  widower  may  marry  again,  but  a  widow  never.    She  i« 
made  a  household  drudge.     She  is  expected  to  get  up  at  four  a.m. 
before  the  servants  of  the  family.    No  one  will  supply  her  with  water. 
She  must  go  to  the  well  and  fetch  water  for  herself.    It  is  unlucky  to 
meet  her.     She  is  supposed  to  be  in  eternal  mourning  for  her  deceased 
lord,  though  she  may  never  have  seen  him  except  at  her  child-wed- 
ding.    She  must  practise  a  perpetual  fast,  and  only  eat  one  meal  a 
day.      If  her  young  husband  had  acquired  property   of  his  own 
before  his  death  and  the  household  is  still  undi\T[ded,  all  such  property 
is  taken  by  her  brothers-in-law.     She  retains  nothing  but  her  orna- 
ments, which  she  must  on  no  accoiuit  wear.     She  is  told   that  she 
cannot  have  food  given  to  her  till  she  has  "  eaten  her  jewels."    In 
other  words,  she  is  expected  to  sell  her  ornaments  to  prevent  herself 
from  starving.     In  short,  she  suffei-s  a  living  death,  and  would  often 
cheerfully  give  herself  up  to  be  burnt,  if  the  law  would  allow  her. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  this.  In  some  parts  of  India 
— as  for  instance  in  the  Maratha  coimtry — women  of  all  classes  are 
more  independent,  and  assert  themselves  with  more  boldness. 

There  is  also  a  bright  side  to  the  picture  of  female  life  and  cha- 
racter. Hindu  women  must  be  allowed  full  credit  for  their  strict  dis- 
charge of  household  duties,  for  their  personal  cleanliness,  thrift,  activity, 
and  practical  fidelity  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  religion. 
They  are  generally  loved  by  their  husbands,  and  are  never  brutally 
treated.  A  wife-beating  drunkard  is  unknown  in  India.  In  return, 
Indian  wives  and  mothers  are  devoted  to  their  families.  I  have  often 
seen  wives  in  the  act  of  circumambulating  the  sacred  Tulsi  plant  108 
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pmcs.  with  the  sole  object  of  bniiging  down  a  bleBssmg  on  their  hiie- 
bftud  «n(l  children.  In  no  oflier  country  in  the  world  are  family 
iffection  and  reverence  for  parents  so  cou8])icuoasly  operative  as  in 
Endia.  In  many  households  the  first  morning  du^  of  a  child  on  rising 
^m  sleep  is  to  lay  bis  head  on  liis  mother's  feet  iu  token  of  filial 
ledience. 

Kor  coiUd  there  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Indian 
>mcn  are  without  influence.     If  there  is  any  one  thujg  that  would 
a  thoughtful  person  to  despair  of  the  regeneration  of  India,  it  is 
it  female  infiuence  is  as  sti'ong  there  as  ui  other  countries.     For  it 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word  family  iu  India  means  much  more 
in  England.     An  Indian  family  does  not  merely  consist  of  bus- 
id,  wife,  and  children.     The  universal  prevalence  of  early  marriages 
to  an  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  family  circle.     It  is  said  that 
iHindCi  family  sometimes  consists  of  a  hundred  members,  uicludiug 
■at- grandfather  and  gieat-grandchildren.      Anarchy  is  prevented 
;d  harmony  maintained  by  vesting  supreme  authority  in  the  bands 
the  oldest  member,  whether  male  or  female.     A  father  often  has  no 
lice  in  the  management  of  Ins  own  children.    A  grandmother  or 
'at- gran  dm  other  may  be  omnipotent.    Unhappily  her  influence  is 
lerally  cierted  on  the  side  of  ignorance  and  error.    Even  in  small 
the  women  are  powerful  for  harm.    They  mould  the  character 
the  younger  children.     Tbey  are   often  adepts  in  artifice  and 
itagem.    Tbey  know  how  to  bide  their  power  over  husbands  and 
ithcrs  under  the  guise   of  a  simulated  submission.     To   them  is 
inly  due  the  maintenance  of  superstition  and  idolatry.     The  men 
mid  willingly  emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  caste,  from 
despotiism  of  Brahman  priests,  and  from  the  bondage  of  senseless 
leUgious  forms  and  absurd  i-eligious  creeds,  but  they  are  prevented  by 
bmale  influence.    Many  an  educated  Indian  isas  bold  as  Luther  in  his 
lie  character,  but  sinks  to  the  condition  of  a  timi<l,  priest-ridden, 
;e-ridden,  wife-ridden  imbecile  in  private  life.     He  is  a  lion  out  of 
m,  bat  a  lamb  at  home.    He  is  cowed  and  crestfallen  in  the  presence 
the  women  of  his  family. 

le  Native  States  women  secretly  pull  all  the  wires  of  Govem- 
,t  with  consummate  craftiness  and  ability.  Great  Britain  itself  is 
trcely  so  opposed  to  a  Salique  rt'gime  as  some  Indian  Principalities. 
'omtu  not  only  reign,  they  are  the  real  rulers  and  administrators. 
■en  comparatively  young  widows  have  often  great  authority,  if,  at 
t,  tliey  have  gained  much  previous  influence  as  mothers.  In  the 
e  manner  ordinary  tamiUes  are  often  practically  subject  to  feminine 
nsdiction.  A  single  old  widow  will  sometimes  keep  order  among  a 
imber  of  sons  and  daugbters-iu-law  all  hving  together  under  one 
p£  Her  household  is  like  a  magazine  filled  with  the  most  inflam- 
ible  materials  ;  yet  she  knows  how  to  allay  outbreaks  of  jealousy, 
lep  down  rivalries,  and  neutralize  explosions  of  temper. 
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Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  women  of  India  are  generally  un- 
happy ;  that   they  regard  themselves  as  slaves ;  that  they  long  for 
independence  ;  that  they  protest  against  seclusion  ;  that  they  hanker 
after  knowledge.    They  are  too  feeble-minded  and  apathetic  to  be 
conscious  of  degradation,  too  wedded  to  ancient  customs  to  repine 
under  absence  of  freedom  or  want  of  education.     They  esteem  it  an 
honour  to  wait  on  their  husbands.     The  necessity  for  privacy,  and  the 
undesirabiKty  of  a  woman's  learning  letters,  are  ideas  so  intermingled 
with  their  earliest  feelings — so  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of 
their  moral  being — that  they  have  become  cherished  customs  with  the 
women  themselves.     They  are  more  than  customs  :  they  are  sacred 
religious  obligations.     So  far  from  submitting  to  these  restrictions  from 
compulsion,  no  respectable  woman  would,  as  a  rule,  show  herself  freely 
in  public,  or  allow  herself  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing  or  any 
feminine  accomplishment,  even  if  permission  were  accorded  to  her. 
She  has  no  conception  of  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge 
pf  letters,  except  for  the  promotion  of  female  intrigue  ;  and  slie  would 
prefer  to  be  accused  of  murder  than  of  learning  to  dance,  sing,  or  play 
on  any  musical  instrument.     She  loves  ornaments,  but  she  regards 
ignorance  as  her  truest  decoration.     She  considei-s  herself  disgraced 
by  sterility  of  body,  but  glories  in  steriUty  of  mind.     Education,  music, 
and  dancing  are  supposed  to  go  together,  and  are  to  her  badges  of  a 
life  of  infamy.     When  a  sister  is  observed  imitating  a  brother's  first 
childish  attempts  at  penmanship,  she  is  peremptorily  ordered  to  desist, 
and  that  too  by  the  women  of  the  household. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  this  great  social  evil  ?  Are  we  English- 
men, who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
who  derive  bo  much  of  our  own  welfare  from  the  purifying  and  ele- 
vating influence  of  our  own  home-life,  chargeable  with  indifference  to 
the  condition  of  the  women  of  India  ?  We  have  made,  and  are  still 
making,  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  some  sort  of  education  within  reach 
of  certain  classes  of  the  male  population.  What  are  we  doing,  and 
what  have  we  already  done,  to  supply  India  Avith  its  greatest  need- 
good  wives,  good  mothers,  and  well-ordered  homes  ? 

All  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  feeHng  our  way  towards  the  desired  end. 

In  the  case  of  male  education  the  natives  themselves  have  always, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  ready  to  co-operate  with  us.  Nay,  they  have 
eagerly  seconded  our  efforts.  Their  own  indigenous  institutions  have 
fiiniished  a  common  standpoint  for  concerted  action.  The  groimdhas 
been  prepared  and  the  way  smoothed  for  the  introduction  of  European 
knowledge.  The  same  men  who  would  have  wasted  their  powers  in 
elaborating  ingenious  word-puzzles  in  Sanskrit  verse,  or  in  trying  to 
comprehend  the  incomprehensible  abstractions  of  Sanskrit  philosophy, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  truth,  through 
the  medium  of  English.    But  in  the  case  of  female  education  all  tibe 
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conditions  have  been  rovorsiid.  No  bads  of  common  action  has  bocn 
fi'iind,  no  ground  bae  been  cleared,  uo  open  di»or  has  invited  ub  to 
enter.  Every  avenue  of  approach  has  been  baiTed  and  bariicaded. 
The  nativos  have  been  more  thau  content  to  leave  their  ivomen  en- 
g;nlfc-d  in  the  depths  of  profound  ignorance.  They  have  opposed 
every  attempt  at  raising- or  eiihghteuing  them  iia  an  offence  against 
n.*ligion  and  morality.  Without  doubt,  any  scheme  of  direct  Govern- 
nent  interference  for  the  education  of  Indian  women  wi:iuld  have 
tiireatened  the  people  with  vast  social  changes.  It  would  have  con- 
travened the  sacred  uwiges  of  the  most  obstinately  conservative  nation 
I  the  world. 
Wisely,  then,  hjis  our  Government  proceeded  in  this  matter  ■w-ith 
Caution  and  circuniBpection.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  effected  by 
private  efforts,  by  missionary  opei-ations.  and  even  by  indirect  Govcrn- 
iDcnt  assistance.  The  first  attempt  to  teach  native  girls  in  a  regidar 
school  was  made,  I  believe,  by  the  worthy  Dissenting  misBioniir)',  Mr. 
May.  He  wan  the  pioneer  of  lower  female  education,  aa  he  had  already 
been  of  male.  He  opened  a  girls'  school  at  Chiiisurah,  shortly  liefore 
H  own  death  in  1818,  but  it  had  so  little  success  that  its  continuance 
Iras  disciinntennnced  by  our  Government.  In  April,  1819,  other 
Baptist  missionaries,  wishing  to  commence  an  organized  scheme  of 
emale  education,  circnlated  an  appeal  for  help,  in  which  it  was  stated 
lat  "in  the  provinw  of  Bengal  alone,  at  least  ten  thousand  widows 
ere  annually  sacrificed  ;  and  thirty  times  a  day  a  deed  was  repeated, 
ffhich  ought  to  call  forth  our  tenderest  pity."  Such  an  exaggeration  was 
lAther  inexcusable,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  sympathies  of  a 
lumber  of  English  ladies,  who  thereupon  founded  the  Calcutta  Female 
fnveuile  Society,  for  the  education  of  native  females.  At  the  end  of  the 
firatyearthenumber  of  its  scholars  amounted  to  only  eight.  At  the  end 
lOf  five  years  it  reckoned  a  hundi-ed  and  sixty  pupils  in  six  schools. 
In  1818,  an  institution  called  the  "  School  Society  "  was  fomided 
t  Calcutta.  Its  object  was  male  education.  But  in  the  course  of 
S  preliminary-  inquiries  into  the  educational  status  of  the  people 
wnerally,  it  ascertained  that  out  of  forty  millions  of  Hindu  females, 
lot  four  hundred  could  read  or  write.  'When  the  appalling  fact  was 
BOWQ  in  England,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  selected 
Hiss  Cooke,  afterwards  Mrs,  Wilson,  and  sent  her  to  Calcutta  in  1821 
TO  prepare  hei-sclf  for  the  delicate  task  of  opening  a  girls'  school.  She 
eoKuneuced  operations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  1822,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  in  that  year,  seven  pupils 
Bsembled  round  her  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  School  Society.  In 
825,  the  ntuiiber  of  scholars  in  various  little  day  schools  had  increased  to 
ijtip  hundred.  But  to  bring  the  girls  together  it  was  necoasaiyto  employ 
I  female  messenger,  who  received  a  small  gratuity  from  the  Society 
br  each  child,  and  a  breakfast  of  rice  had  to  be  given  to  each  pupil, 
jHiich  the  mx)tber  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  child's 
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services.  In  1826,  a  wealthy  Babu  (Raja  Baidanath  Roy)  came  forward 
and  gave  £2,000  to  promote  female  education  by  the  erection  of  a 
central  school  in  the  heart  of  the  native  city,  with  a  residence  for  the 
European  female  superintendent.  Mrs.  Wilson  took  possession  of  this 
building  in  1828,  and  here  all  her  subsequent  labours  were  con- 
centrated. She  was  a  noble-hearted,  energetic  woman,  and  her 
exertions  were  rewarded  for  a  time  with  considerable  success. 

Similar  efforts  were  attended  with  partial  success  in  other  parts  of 
India,  notably  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  Bombay  itself,  where 
the  Parsis,  who  nimiber  about  fifty  thousand,  were  among  the  first  to 
set  an  example  of  promoting  female  education.  Their  schools  are  to 
this  day  a  model  of  good  management,  and  are  attended  by  nearly  as 
many  girls  as  boys,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  girls  being  at  this 
moment  under  instruction  in  three  schools  in  the  town  of  Bombay. 

As  a  rule,  however,  female  education  has  not  hitherto  extended 
beyond  the  lowest  of  the  population,  while  male  education  has  not 
extended  beyond  the  higher  classes.  None  of  the  female  children  of 
respectable  or  high-caste  natives  are  permitted  to  leave  their  houses. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  reach  the  Zananas,  or  female 
apai-tments,  of  the  better  classes,  except  by  a  system  of  house  to 
house  visitation.  This  plan  has  been  tried  with  some  success  in 
Bengal,  and  has  been  canied  on  here  and  there  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  But  coijipetent  lady  visitoiB 
are  greatly  needed.  No  lady  is  fit  to  undertake  the  arduous  and 
delicate  task,  who  is  not  thoroughly  conversant,  not  only  with  the 
vernaculars,  but  with  female  manners,  female  habits  of  thought,  female 
phraseology,  and  even  female  "  slang  "  (zanana-boli). 

Something,  too,  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  training  native  school- 
mistresses, especially  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society  at  the  Sarah  Tucker  Institution,  Palamcottah.  I  visited  this 
institution  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  can  testify  to  the  reality 
of  the  work  effected  by  its  managers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lash.  They  have 
successfully  trained  a  large  number  of  native  female  teachers,  and 
established  them  at  various  centres  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.  They 
have  even  succeeded  in  attracting  high-caste  girls  to  some  of  their 
best  schools. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  few  energetic  missionaries  and  a  few  philan- 
thropic private  individuals  have  been  the  pioneers  of  female  education 
in  India.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  British  Government  for  a  long 
time  purposely  abstained  from  acting  towards  its  female  subjects  as  it 
acted  towards  the  male.  It  refrained  firom  any  systematic  establish- 
ment  of  girls'  schools.  It  doubted  the  wisdom  of  direct  interference 
with  long-cherished  social  usages,  and  deep-seated  religious  prejudices. 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  the  first  to  commit  the  Government  to  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  women.  In  1849  he 
ventured  to  announce  that  the  British  Government  would  encourage 
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female  education  by  ita  "  frank  and  cordial  support."  And  lif  was  not 
I  of  mere  words,  Tliis  great  ruler  boldly  aided  existing  girls' 
■cbools  by  coueiderable  grants  of  money  from  tho  revenues  nf"  India, 
»ad  took  care  to  bestow  bouiiura  on  all  foundera  of  such  schools.  It 
I  dumg  his  administration  that  the  Bethune  schools  wero  osta- 
'bhsheil  tor  the  oduL-ation  uf  the  daughters  of  the  respectable  citizens 
!«f  Calcutta,  and  wlien  the  founder  died,  Lord  Ualhousie  bimeell' 
defrayed  the  cost  of  supporting  them  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Sir  CliarlpH  Wood's  great  Education  Dbpatch  of  185+  only  devoted 
one  paragraph  out  of  one  hundred  to  the  important  subject  of  female 
education  ;  but  it  expressed  concurrence  in  Lord  Dalhousie's  declara- 
Paragrapb83  begins  as  follows: — 

*•  The  importaiic©  of  female  education  in  Ipdia  cannot  t*  over-rated,  aud  we 
Jftve  f>b.ser%er|  witii  pleasure  the  evidence  which  is  now  afforded  of  an  increased 
^^.iefflro  (III  the  part  f>f  many  of  the  natives  of  ludia  to  give  a  good  eduf.'ation  to 
Wieir  daiighterrt.  By  this  means  a  far  greater  [ii'0[iortLonal  impulse  is  imparted 
to  the  edncatiimal  and  moral  lone  of  tlie  people  than  by  the  eiliication  of  men. 
Iff"©  have  already  observed  that  schools  for  fomates  are  included  aniong  those 
bo  which  grants  in  aid  may  be  given,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
Or  cordial  sympathy  with  the  efforts  which  are  tieing  made  in  this  direction." 

lere  there  is  a  clear  promise  of  sympathy  and  of  indirect  support, 
rat  no  allusion  to  direct  Government  action  or  interposition. 

Soon  after  the  mutiny  Lord  Canning's  Government  declared  that 
tnleas  female  schools  wore  really  supported  by  voluntary  aid  they  had 
letter  not  bo  established  at  all.  In  181)7  a  circular  was  issued  which 
iraotically  admitted  that  Government  had  no  desire  to  taku  the 
Ititiative  in  the  cane  of  girls'  schools  as  it  had  done  in  that  of  boys. 
mt  was  ready  to  encournge  existing  schools  by  grants  in  aid. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  direct  action  was  taken. 
n  1870  out  of  £316,509  of  public  money  spent  on  education  in  the 
rholu  Bengal  Presidency  a  sum  of  £1,173  was  assigned  to  Govem- 
Qent  girls'  schools,  and  £4,462  to  aided  schools,  chiefly  in  the  North- 
rest  and  Panjab.  In  Bombay  ont  of  £l'J8.182  a  emn  of  about  £4,000 
ras  aUotted  to  Government  female  schools.  In  Madras  not  a  single 
[iris'  school  was  directly  maintained  by  our  Government. 

In  the  year  1872  ont  of  about  1,100,000  children  in  Government  and 
lOn-Government  schools  of  all  kinds,  only  fifty  thousand  were  girls, 
only  tweuty-two  thousand  in  Government  schools.  In  I87ii 
lere  were  only  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  girls'  schools  of 
II  kinds  in  British  India;  but  an  American  lady  had  organized  a 
rstem  in  Calcutta  by  which  forty  or  tifty  governesses  taught  native 
iris  in  their  own  homes.  In  1875  there  were  about  one  thousand 
'ovdmnient  female  schools,  with  about  thirty-four  thousand  pupils,  in 
11  the  eight  Provinces  under  Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and 
ommiaNuners.  The  Central  Provinces  were  unenviably  distinguished 
»y  having  ordy  one  female  school  with  twenty-five  pupils. 
VOL.  XXXII.  2   P 
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In  some  places  and  in  some  years  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
falling  off  rather  than  an  increase.  Thus,  in  1872  the  Government 
female  normal  school  at  Calcutta  was  abandoned  as  a  failure,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  inclined  to  think  it  "dangerous  to  give 
native  women  education  and  a  certain  freedom  of  action  without  the 
sanction  of  some  reHgion  " 

In  short,  there  is  clearly  as  yet  no  constantly-increasing  demand  for 
either  female  teachers  or  female  pupils.  What  demand  really  exists  is 
generally  confined  to  the  low-caste  population.  Even  those  girls 
who  are  placed  at  schools  are  only  half  instructed,  because  they  are 
removed  to  become  wives  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven. 

The  great  question  then  is  :  Ought  our  Government  to  make  direct 
efforts  for  female  education  in  the  same  way  as  for  male  ?  And  is  this 
a  mere  question  of  supply  and  demand!  And  if  there  is  no  demand 
among  the  people  of  India,  ought  its  rulers  to  create  a  demand?  Ought 
they  to  force  into  existence  what  does  not  exist  volxmtarily  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  demand  ought  to  be  created.  But  we  ought  to 
create  it  in  the  right  way,  and  begin  at  the  right  end.  We  require 
to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  ftien  of  India,  before  we  can  hope  to 
elevate  and  enlighten  the  women.  We  require  to  raise  up  a  whole 
generation — perhaps  two  or  three  generations — of  really  educated 
men — ^men,  not  only  well-instructed  in  scientific  truth,  but  well  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  truth — with  the  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter 
of  Christian  teaching — and  with  European  views  on  all  social  subjects. 
And  to  this  end,  we  have  not  to  denationaUze  the  men  of  India :  we 
have  to  strengthen  and  consoUdate  their  own  nationahty.  We  have 
not  to  extinguish  their  own  civiUzation :  we  have  to  refine  and 
elevate  it.  We  have  not  to  sweep  away  their  social  institutions :  we 
have  to  shape  and  mould  them  according  to  a  higher  pattern.  We 
have  not  to  erase  every  feature  of  their  moral  code :  we  have 
to  expunge  the  bad  and  retain  the  good.  We  have  not  even  to  ex- 
terminate their  religious  :  we  have  only  to  lay  the  axe  to  every  root 
and  fibre  of  error,  and,  after  eradicating  the  false,  to  engraft  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  pre-existing  germs  of  truth. 

When  Ave  have  thus  elevated  the  condition  of  the  men,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  women  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  men  will 
themselves  raise  their  own  women.  They  will  throw  down  the  barriers 
which  at  present  smTouud  their  homes.  They  will  tear  down  their 
Pardahs,  pull  down  the  shutters  of  their  Zananas,  throw  open  the 
doors  of  their  inner  apartments,  invite  us  to  enter  in — entreat  us  to  do 
for  their  wives  and  daughters  what  we  have  done  for  themselves. 

But  how  is  this  previous  process  of  elevating  and  Christianizing 
the  men  to  be  effected?  We  must  begin  with  the  schools.  Our 
Government  has  wisely  decided  to  be  neutral  in  reUgious  teaching. 
We  have  abstained  from  imitating  the  conquering  Musalman — ^from 
enforcing  our  religion  by  Government  influence  and  authority.    B 
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Would,  indeed,  be  doubtful  morality  on  our  part  to  take  money  out  fif 
he  pockets  of  native  parents,  and  with  it  to  pay  teachei-B  to  teaoh  the 
hildren  of  thoBe  parents  a  religion  which  they  beheve  to  be  false. 
lor  tmder  any  circumstanceB  could  a  sufficient  number  of  Christian 
;herB  be  foimd.  But  our  neutrality  need  not,  and  should  not,  imply 
ndifference  aud  inaction  in  regard  to  moral  teaching;  nor  tfven  in 
egard  to  instruction  in  certain  fundamental  tniths  n-ommon  to  ;iU 
eligioiis.  The  principles  of  true  morality,  be  it  remembered,  are  nut 
Kinfined  to  Christianity.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Hindrnwrn,  in  Bnddh- 
nm,  in  iRlam.  Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  tho  lines  of  mdi- 
aen tor y religion  will  be  found  to  nm  through  two  of  theae  false  systems. 
contend  that  a  warp  of  reHgioua  truth  is  tracoivble  in  both  Hindn- 
Hn  and  Islam,  though  concealed  by  a  thick  woof  of  eiTor  and  delu- 
ion.  The  fundamental  threads  of  God's  attributes  and  perfections, 
f  His  wisdom,  goodness,  omnipotence,  and  love  for  Hia  creatures — of 
lis  indwelling  as  a  guide  and  monitor  in  the  human  conscience — of 
urn's  duty  towards  Him  na  his  Maker,  and  of  man's  duty  towards  bia 
rflow^oreatures — are  all  there,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved. 
Sven  some  esst-ntial  threads  of  Christian  doctrine  (such  as  the  Unity 
aid  separate  persunahty  of  God,  man's  original  corruption,  the  need 
if  purity  of  heart,  the  uselessness  of  external  forms)  are  there,  and 
Hight  to  be  thankfully  made  use  of,  while  every  cross-thread  of 
klaehood.  superstition,  and  fatuous  delusion  is  ruthlessly  torn  away. 
?or  are  tlie  sacred  scriptures  of  India  wholly  destitute  of  true 
eaching  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  domestic  economy  and  social 
(flence. 

My  deliberate  conviction  is  that  we  are  bound  to  search  for,  and 
itilize  educationally,  every  true  idea  in  Hinduism  and  Islam.  And 
QBt  aa  we  have  endeavoured  to  ground  our  system  of  literary  instruc- 
ion  OB  inherent  literary  tendencies,  and  inherited  literary  knowledge 
ilready  existing  among  Hindus  and  Muslims,  so  we  should  ground  our 
noral  and  religious  teaching  on  their  inherent  moral  and  rehgioua 
indencies,  and  such  inherited  rudimentary  tnith  as  their  avm  scrip- 
ires  contain.  We  should  collect  their  beet  moral,  social,  and  religioua 
recepts,  separating  them  from  everything  false.  Wo  should  teach 
bem  ill  conjunction  with  scientific  tnith  in  our  Govcmment  schools. 
1  this  way  wo  shall  prepare  our  Indian  school-boys  for  a  voluutaiy 
iCceptauce  of  Christian  tnith  when  their  judgments  are  matured. 

And  more  than  this.     We  should  strive  to  develop  our  youthful 

ndian  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  morally,  and  religiously.     We 

bonid  endeavour  to  introdnce  something  of  our  puhlic-school  manli- 

B  of  tone  into  Indian  seminaries.    We  ahnuld  aim  at  educating  the 

rhole  man  in  his  quadruple  constitution  of  body,  mind,  sonl,  and  spirit. 

a  word,  we  should  cunvert  our  "  Directors  of  public  instruction" 

"Directors  of  public  education." 
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madan,  we  should  admit  him  to  our  homes.  Having  destroyed  his 
caste-feeUngs,  we  should  give  up  our  own  caste-feelings.  We  should 
receive  our  educated  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  on  terms  of  social 
equaUty.  In  no  other  way,  and  by  no  other  process,  can  we  hope  to 
reach  the  women  of  India. 

The  really  educated  and  enlightened  native  who  has  been  freely 
admitted  to  an  English  home,  will  return  to  his  Indian  home  pene> 
trated  by  the  conviction  that,  if  he  would  assist  in  raising  his  country, 
he  must  begin  by  raising  his  own  household.  He  will  accept  the 
Christian  truth  that  woman  was  created  to  be  a  help-meet  for  man. 
He  will  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  allegory  that,  when 
God  formed  woman,  she  was  taken  out  of  man's  side  to  be  his  coad- 
jutor ;  not  out  of  his  head,  to  be  his  intellectual  rival ;  not  out  of  his 
feet,  to  be  trodden  down  and  kept  in  subjection.  He  will  educate  his 
daughtei-s,  and  keep  them  under  education  till  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  will  on  no  account  allow  them  to  become  wives 
and  mothers  till  their  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  matured.  He 
will  even  aim  at  educating  them  up  to  the  English  poet's  standard  of 
an  ideal  wife — 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

He  will  permit  them  to  choose  their  own  husbands.  He  will  open  his 
house-doors  to  every  refined  and  educated  guest  of  whatever  caste. 
He  will  expose  the  inner  life  of  his  own  family  to  the  fresh  air  of 
God's  day.  He  will  endeavour  to  mould  his  household  after  the 
fashion  of  a  pure,  healthy,  well-ordered  Christian  home,  whose  in- 
fluences leaven  the  life  of  each  of  its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  for  two  other  tests  of  national  pro- 
gi'ess  to  Avhich  I  ought  to  advert,  however  briefly.  One  of  these  is 
the  improvement  in  means  of  communication.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  present  excellence  of  the  roads  in  various  parts  of  India.  I 
travelled  over  some  which  were  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  billiard- 
table,  and  unequalled  by  anything  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  whole  frame  seems  still  to  ache  at  the  bare  recollection 
of  the  joltings  I  endured  in  less  frequented  places.  One  of  my  contem- 
poraries at  Haileybmy,  Mr.  Ciist,  has  favoured  me  with  a  few  notes  of 
his  journey  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  in  1843.  He  hired  a  palanquin  in 
Calcutta,  and  set  out  in  the  cool  of  a  January  evening.  Borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  coolies,  and  travelling  all  night  and  for  a  greater  part  of 
each  day,  he  Avas  five  days  in  reaching  Benares.  The  journey  thence 
to  Allahabad  took  another  whole  day.  At  Allahabad  his  palanquin 
was  placed  on  a  truck,  and  drawn  by  horses  to  Cawnpore.  Thence  to 
Agi*a  and  Delhi  the  palanquin  was  borne  in  the  usual  way  by  coohefi. 
Travelling  in  this  manner  ^Wtliout  a  single  day's  rest,  he  was  a  month 
in  reaching  Delhi  from  Calcutta.    The  only  line  of  carriage-road  was 
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between  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  ronte 
were  the  streams  bridged. 

The  year  1845  witnessed  the  introduction  of  what  was  called  an 
eqrdrotal  carriage.    A  palanquin  was  fitted  to  four  equal  wheels,  and 
pushed  by  coolies.     This  was  a  proof  of  a  great  advance  in  the 
metalling  of  roads.     Then  followed  the  comparative  luxury  of  the 
Dakghari.     These  carriages  were  drawn  by  relays  of  Government 
post-horses,  on  what  became  at  last  the  great  trunk  road  traversing 
the  entire  country  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi,    The  jaded  and  dust- 
smothered  traveller  emerged  half-stupefied  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
Trith  the  rattle  of  a  ten  days'  continuous  roll  concentrated  in  the 
orifice  of  his  ears.     The  Dak  system  of  travelling  was  not  perfected 
tiU  about  the  year  1852. 

The  turning  of  the  first  sod  of  the  firat  railway  line  in  India 
took  place  in  1851.  In  that  year  the  East  India  Railway  was  com- 
menced, and  in  September,  1854,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  was 
opened  for  traflBc.  In  February,  1855,  the  line  was  opened  as  far  as 
mLnlganj,  a  distance  of  121  miles,  and  about  ten  years  later  as  far 
as  Delhi.  The  line  between  Bombay  and  Madras  was  completed  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1871.  The  total  mileage  open  on  all  Indian  itiilways 
in  1866  was  3,472,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  year 
yr^LB  nearly  thirteen  millions.  Ten  years  later,  in  1875,  the  mileage 
open  was  6,352,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  nearly  twenty- 
«©ven  millions. 

Lord  Lawrence  informs  me  that  when  he  first  went  out  to  India  he 
'Was  allowed  six  months  to  find  his  way  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  The 
journey  may  now  be  easily  performed  in  forty-four  hours.  One  of  the 
^oet  remarkable  sights  in  India  is  afforded  by  the  throng  of  natives 
of  all  sorts,  castes,  and  conditions  at  the  principal  railway  stations. 
The  popularity  of  this  mode  of  travelling,  with  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  dread  indiscriminate  contact  vnih.  each  other,  is  astonishing. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  expediency  of  introducing  railroads 
^oto  India  was  first  talked  about,  a  great  authority.  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  quite  unsuited  to  the 
™bit8  of  the  natives,  and  that  the  rules  of  caste  would  prevent  their 
^^>«mg  much  used.  What  is  the  fact  ?  To  every  solitary  European 
ioning  at  full  length  amid  rugs  and  cushions  in  a  first-class  compart- 
ment, hundreds  of  natives  will  be  found  jammed  together  in  the  third- 
^Jwb  carriages.  Crowds  alight  at  every  small  toAvn,  and  crowds  are 
'^^y  to  take  their  place.  No  one  can  doubt  that  railways  are  among 
^6  greatest  boons  our  rule  has  conferred  on  the  coimtry. 

Next  to  railways  come  canals.  But  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  the  day 
^canals  as  effective  lines  of  way  and  channels  of  transit  is  over.  No 
^^alfi  can  ever  be  as  effective  as  railways  in  conveying  passengers 
^'  merchandise,  or  in  transporting  the  surplus  produce  of  a  fertile 
Province  to  remote  districts  whose  crops  are  liable  to  fail  in  regularly 
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recurring  famine  seasons.  Besides,  Indian  canak  have  not  sufficient 
water  to  serve  for  both  navigation  and  irrigation.  It  is  for  purposeB 
of  irrigation  that  they  are  of  incalculable  importance.  In  times  of 
severe  drought,  tanks  and  wells  become  dry,  while  canals  are  supplied 
with  a  perpetual  stream  of  running  water  from  mountain  springs. 
Wherever  it  is  physically  and  geographically  possible  to  construct 
canals  without  ruinous  outlay,  and  with  some  prospect  of  a  return  for 
the  capital  expended,  there,  without  doubt,  no  amount  of  public 
money  is  likely  to  be  thrown  away  in  their  construction.  Nor  has 
our  Government  been  as  unmindful  of  its  duty  in  this  matter  as  some 
critics  have  lately  alleged.  The  Ganges  canal — the  greatest  irrigation 
work  ever  constructed — is  entirely  the  creation  of  British  engineers. 
It  was  commenced  in  1846,  and  opened  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854^ 
I  heard  natives  complain  that  this  canal  has  brought  fever  to  pre- 
viously healthy  localities;  and  I  beUeve  that  whenever  a  canal  is  con- 
structed, drainage  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  to  prevent  the 
adjacent  soil  from  becoming  swampy  and  waterlogged. 

Other  gigantic  works  have  been  xmdertaken  in  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  portion  of  Orissa 
watered  by  the  deltas  of  the  Mahanadi,  Brahmani,  and  Vaitarani  rivers. 
While  I  was  traversing  the  famine  districts  in  1876  and  1877, 1  wit- 
nessed a  marvellous  contrast  in  the  regions  fertilized  by  the  grand 
system  of  irrigation  which  stretches  between  the  Godavari,  Eastna, 
and  Kaveri  rivers,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  arid  wastes  where  no  streams 
penetrate.     Let  no  one  doubt  the  good  eflfected  by  the  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  Sir  Arthur  Cotton. 

No  countiy  in  the  world  is  so  rich  in  nmning  water  as  India. 
Any  one  who  has  observed  with  his  own  eyes  what  the  coxmtry  owes 
to  its  rivers,  will  not  be  surprised  at  their  being  deified  by  a  people 
who  connect  every  advantage  they  enjoy  with  direct  divine  agency. 
No  wonder  that  the  rain-god  ludra — for  ever  battling  with  the  demon 
of  drought  and  darkness — is  the  chief  god  of  the  Rig-veda.  No 
wonder  that  the  Ganges  is  beUeved  to  have  its  source  in  the  foot  rf 
Vishnu ;  that  its  waters  are  believed  to  descend  from  heaven,  cleans- 
ing from  all  sin ;  that  its  veiy  sight  is  supposed  to  confer  beatitude; 
and  that  every  river  of  India  is  personified  and  worshipped  by  those 
who  derive  theu-  wealth,  their  food,  their  health,  their  life  from  the 
beneficent  influences  of  flowing  streams. 

No  wonder,  too,  that  the  people  of  England  are  asking  with  some 
impatience :  why  is  a  single  drop  of  this  precious  liquid  allowed  to  find 
its  way  into  the  ocean  ?  Without  doubt,  more  might  be  done  in 
storing  up  these  fertifizing  waters.  Tanks  and  wells  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  It  might  even  be  possible,  say  some,  by 
means  of  anicuts  to  intercept  the  onward  flow  of  streams,  and  diffitf® 
every  particle  of  Hquid  by  a  network  of  small  channels  and  feeders 
over  every  tract  of  arid  coxmtry.    But  such  admirable  theorists  fwrgo* 
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that  the  Jiy  regions  of  Intliii  are  often  ou  table-land,  aud  that  no 
engineer  can  make  water  flow  up  hilL  Nor  can  even  the  moat  ekilfnl 
cope  with  the  vagarieB  of  mighty  unmanageable  livers,  which  at  one 
season  roll  down  millions  of  tone  of  water  with  ungovernabls  fuiy,  at 
another  shift  their  cbaanels,  and  shrink  to  tiny  rills  at  the  bottom  of 
immeuse  V»eda  of  burning  sand. 

Happily,  the  prevention  of  famines  does  not  depend  on  unicuts 
ftod  canals  alone.  Railroads  have  already  done  much,  and  will  here- 
after do  more.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  beet  remedy  lies  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

One  important  result  of  unproved  means  of  communication  is  an 
increase  in  postal  facilities.  Letters  are  now  dehvered  in  every 
Tillage  of  India.     In  1866,  sixty-one  millions  of  letters,  newspapers, 

i  packets  passed  the  various  poat-offices.  In  1875  the  number  had 
risen  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions. 

Witii  regai-d  to  steam  communication  between  England  and  India, 
jnost  middle-aged  people  can  remember  that  Mr.  Waghom  was  the 
pioneer  of  what  was  called  the  Overland  Route.  He  was  etnployedin 
Hob  capacity  by  the  Bengal  Steam  Committee  between  1827  and  1835. 
No  man  ever  deserved  more  credit,  and  ever  received  less,  for  siiccess- 
'  ftiBy  battling  with  every  khid  of  difficulty  and  discouragement.  A 
steamer  called  the  Hugh  lAmlaay  was  the  first  to  accomplisli  the  voyage 
between  Bombay  and  Suez.  Every  arrangement  connected  with  its 
equipment  and  navigation  was  organized  by  Mr.  Waghom.  She 
succeeded  in  passing  up  and  down  the  Red  Sea  sirf  times  between 
1830  and  1835  without  enconntering  any  accident,  notwithstanding 
samerous  dangers  fi-om  imknown  rocks  and  reefs.  Her  shortest  run 
between  Bombay  and  Suez  was  in  thirty-one  days  and  a  half.  The 
next  steamer,  called  the  Forhfx,  took  Mxty-uine  days  in  the  voyage 
from  Calcutta  to  Suez.  This  vessel  broke  down  after  her  first  voyage. 
The  first  P.  and  0.  steamer  to  reach  India  waa  the  HindrisMn.  She 
sailed  round  the  Cape  towards  the  end  of  1842,  landed  passengers  at 
Oatcutta,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Suez,  whence  she  returned  to 
Calcutta  at  the  beginning  of  1843,  taking  about  six  weeks  to  accom- 
iplisfa  the  latter  mn,  A  mail  service  was  also  estabhshed  between 
!  Suez  and  Bombay,  but  was  worked  for  some  time  by  steamere  of  the 
,  Indian  navy.  Since  then,  facihties  of  steam  transit  between  England 
snd  India  have  steadily  advanced  every  year,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Sues  Canal  in  1869,'has  converted  the  dreaded  voyage  from  South- 
impton  to  Bombay  into  a  pleasurable  tiip  of  twenty-six  and  even 
IvmetimeM  twenty-five  days,  while  that  from  London  via  Brindisi  is 
'ten  effected  in  nineteen  days. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  sketch  of  Indian  progress  without  touching 

m  the  important  subject  of  finance.     Of  course  the  crucial  test  of  a 

^^^ej^-iff ^n  sL^f li   State,  as  of  a  well-ordered  hoiisehold,  ie  its  financial 

.    _     -       -    .  ^  administer  its  affaire  make  both  ends  mM|^H 
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Is  the  expense  of  governing  the  countiy  covered  by  the  revenue  it  can 
be  made  to  yield  ?  Is  there  any  surplus  capable  of  being  laid  out 
either  in  clearing  off  debt,  or  in  diminishing  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
or  in  public  works  of  national  utiUty  ?  or  is  there  a  deficit  making  it 
constantly  necessary  to  borrow  money  ? 

The  capital  expended  by  the  East  India  Company  in  establishing 
itself  in  India  was  nominally  six  miUions  sterling,  the  interest  for 
which  (£650,000)  had  to  be  paid  out  of  its  Indian  income.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  considemtion  of  the  successful  issue  of  a  great  com- 
mercial speculation,  the  shareholders  were  to  have  their  principal 
reckoned  as  if  doubled,  making  £12,000,000  of  East  India  Stock.  In 
addition  to  this,  xmder  Clive,  the  first  conqueror  of  Indian  territory, 
money  had  to  be  borrowed  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions.  In 
the  ten  years  from  1775  to  1785,  we  spent  a  great  deal  in  extending 
our  territory,  and  the  debt  increased  to  about  eight  millions  sterling. 
Warren  Hastings  left  a  considerable  revenue  and  surplus.  For  Bengal 
alone  the  income  was  nearly  five  and  a-half  miUions ;  expenditure, 
nearly  foxu*  and  a-half  milUons ;  surplus,  about  one  million  sterling. 
Under  Lords  Comwallis  and  Teignmouth  the  debt  did  not  increase. 
Expensive  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley  (1798 — 1805), 
and  with  great  extension  of  territory  in  1805,  came  an  augmentation 
of  the  debt  to  about  twenty-five  and  a-half  miUions. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration  (1828-35)  was  one  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  He  conciliated  the  natives,  abolished  Sati,  put  down 
the  Thags,  encofuraged  European  education,  and  converted  a  deficit 
into  a  surplus  of  nearly  one  and  a-half  millions. 

Then  came  the  Afghan  war  under  Lord  Auckland,  the  conquest  of 
Sindh  under  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  two  Sikh  Avars,  and  of  course  a 
consequent  augmentation  of  the  debt. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  administration  was  marked  by  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity.  He  is  said  to  have  doubled  the  area  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Besides  conqueiing  the  Pan  jab,  and  establishing  our 
supremacy  from  Cape  Comoiin  to  the  Himalayas,  he  undertook  a 
second  Burmese  war,  and  annexed  Pegu  (British  Burmah). 

Then  came  the  annexation  of  Nagpur  and  the  Central  Provinces  in 
1853,  and  that  of  Oudh  and  Tanjor  in  18»36.  Our  progress  was  too 
rapid.  Our  debt  nearly  doubled  itself  and  reached  about  fifty  milUons. 
A  reaction  became  inevitable. 

Lord  Canning  succeeded  in  1856,  and  found  much  excitement  pre- 
vailing among  the  native  populations.  MaUcious  agitators  spread  a 
nimour  that  all  India  was  to  be  forcibly  Anglicized.  The  English 
language  was  to  be  everywhere  imposed  on  the  country;  religious 
prejudices  were  no  longer  to  be  respected;  the  Enfield  cartridges  were 
to  be  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs;  caste  was  to  be  sum- 
marily put  down,  and  the  Bengal  army  to  be  enlisted  for  generA 
service.    This  agitation  led  to  the  mutiny  of  1857,  but  the  stability  oE" 
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our  Empiro  was  never  roally  endangered.  The  mass  of  tlie  people 
were  mialTecteil  by  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and,  when  it  was  Buppreaeed. 
the  country  settled  do^vn  into  immediate  tranquillity,  as  if  nothing  had 
ocoorred.  Abu  matter  of  course,  however,  oiu-  debt  and  obligations 
went  on  increasing  ratJjer  alarmingly, 

e  not  space  to  follow  out  all  the  Btatistics.  Lot  it  suffice  to 
note  that  repeated  wars,  annexations  of  territory,  and  famines  have 
caused  repeated  boiTowings,  and  the  return  for  1875  gives  no  less  a 
«am  for  our  Indian  debt  than  £130,493,284.  The  gross  revenue  for 
that  year  ia  returned  at  £50,570,171 ;  the  expenditure  at  £54,500,545 ; 
the  deficit  £3,930,374.  Of  that  iucome  £21,296,793  came  from  land. 
£6,2£7,301  from  salt,  and  £8,55(>,()29  from  opium.  Nearly  eight  and 
s-half  millions  were  produced  by  Excise,  Ciiatoms,  and  Stamps.  These 
are  the  six  principal  sonrces  uf  Indian  revenue.  The  income  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slat  5Iarch,  1877,  was  £56,022,277 ;  the  expenditure 
.£58,205,055;  deficit  £2,182,778.  For  the  year  which  dosed  at  the 
end  of  last  March  the  revenue  was  expected  to  be  £5(),310,9(X).  The 
Ooet  of  the  recent  famine  up  to  the  Slat  of  last  March  was  £0,881.000. 
IDnring  the  year  1876-77  about  ten  milhons  were  spent  on  the  moral 
IftDd  mateiial  improvement  of  the  country — on  education  iind  pubhc 
vnrks  of  all  kinds.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  shown  that  a  gigantic 
bmde  has  spmng  up  in  articles  fonnerly  of  small  importance ;  for 
sample,  in  grain,  cotton,  jute,  wool,  tea,  and  coffee.  The  exports 
rf  tea  in  1857  were  equal  to  121,000  lbs.,  in  1877  to  2,(!07.000  lbs. 

With  these  figures  before  us  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  the  question : 
How  is  it  that  India — a  country  possessing  unusual  natural  defences, 
t  internal  resources,  a  perfect  network  of  rivei's,  nch  alluviul  plains, 
I  population  easily  governed  because  incapable  of  pohtical  combina- 
tion, and,  asa  rule,  singularly  industrious,  submissive,  docile,  peaceable, 
ad  law-abiding — is  not  able-  to  pay  the  expense  of  its  administration  t 
The  Muhammadan  Emperors  were  conquerors  like  oui'selves,  yet 
imtler  them  the  Empire  generally  had  a  full  treasuiy,  spent  a  good 
itdcal  on.  pubhc  works,  and  never  contracti^d  debts.  Uow  is  tbis 
Remarkable  fact  to  be  explained  .'  It  is  obvious  that  imperial  crowns, 
nilitary  pomp,  princely  palaces,  gilded  halls,  a  full  treasury,  aud  even 
;ood  roads,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  canals,  may  all  consist  with  abject 
entiry,  wretchedness,  and  degradation  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  Emperor  Akbar  aimed  at  governing  for  the  good  of  his  Rub- 
[eois,  but  even  under  hia  administration  the  condition  of  the  ryot  was 
me  of  utter  destitution.  A  yawning  chasm  separated  the  palace  and 
lio  mud  hovels  of  the  cultivators.  No  iutermediati;  links  existed,  by 
help  of  which  the  gulf  might  be  bridged  over.  Under  his  successors 
he  peasantry  were  groiuid  down.  The  whole  revenue  system  became 
tsomipt.  There  was  no  idea  of  a  reciprocity  of  duties  between  the 
styernore  an^  the  governed.  Nor  did  the  Muhammadan  Emperors 
ind  principahties,  posBewm^ 
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fertile  tracts  of  soil,  to  enjoy  the  full  revenue  of  their  lands,  and  yet 
benefit  by  the  general  order  and  security  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
districts  subject  to  imperial  taxation. 

Perhaps,  some  may  contend  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  under 
our  rule  is  not  one  whit  better.  For  my  own  part,  after  travelling 
over  a  great  part  of  India  I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  there  is 
more  general  comfort  and  happiness  among  the  people  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  Certainly,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
under  our  administration  has  improved  beyond  all  expectation  and 
calculation  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  wants  of  the  natives  of  India  are  few.  They  never 
require  more  than  two  good  meals  a  day.  But  not  a  single  person 
(except  in  times  of  famine)  ever  has  less.  Nor  is  any  one  without  a 
hut  to  shelter  him  at  night.  A  labourer  may  not  earn  more  than  three- 
pence a  day,  but  he  may  purchase  two  pounds  of  nourishing  grain  for 
about  a  halfpenny.  In  Orissa  the  family  of  a  husbandman,  consisting 
of  six  persons,  would  be  considered  in  good  circumstances  if  able  to 
spend  sixteen  shilUngs  a  month  in  food,  and  would  consume  every 
day  ten  pounds  of  rice  valued  at  fourpence,  vegetables,  spUt  peas,  and 
fish,  to  the  value  of  three  farthings,  oil  and  spice  to  the  value  of  three 
farthings— in  all  fivepence  halfpenny  (Hunter's  Statistics  xix.  93). 
With  wants  so  easily  satisfied  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  cases  of  desti- 
tution when  the  seasons  are  propitious. 

It  is  true  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  constitute  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  (instead  of  one-fourth  as  in 
Europe),  are  generally  improvident.  They  Uve  from  hand  to  mouth. 
They  have  no  reserve  fund  to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of  scarcity,  and, 
if  able  in  any  one  year  to  save  money,  are  prone  to  squander  it  in 
marriage-feasts,  in  caste  entertainments,  in  jewelry,  and  personal 
decorations.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
cannot  at  present  be  considered  satisfactory.  Famines  are  periodical. 
Deficits  recur  annually,  and  the  pubHc  debt  increases.  What,  then, 
is  the  remedy  ?  Is  more  to  be  extracted  out  of  a  people  already  taxed 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capabilities  ?  Can  more  be  wrxmg  out  of 
the  three  principal  sources  of  revenue — land,  salt,  and  opium  ?  The 
slight  turn  of  the  screw  to  which  the  salt-tax  has  been  recently  sub- 
jected will  weigh,  like  an  additional  incubus,  on  the  poor,  while  the 
rich  are  left  imaffected. 

As  to  opium,  a  feeling  in  England  seems  to  be  gaining  ground — ^not 
that  it  ought  to  yield  more — ^but  that  this  source  of  revenue  ought  to  be 
wholly  abolished.  The  Government  is  constantly  reproached  for 
sending  poison  to  the  Chinese.  Let  the  finances  of  India  be  ruined,  say 
these  conscientious  critics,  rather  than  prop  them  up  by  an  iniquitous 
traffic.  Can  it  be  right  for  our  Government  to  degrade  itself  by 
dealing  wholesale  in  a  poisonous  drug  which  it  also  produces  and 
manufactures?     On  the   other  hand,  the  defenders  of  opium  have 
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plenty  to  say  for  themselves.  Opium,  in  moderation,  say  they,  is  uo 
no  move  poieuiioua  than  spiritiioiie  liquor.  In  eome  parts  of  Assam,  as 
well  Eis  in  China,  occaBtonal  doses  are  positively  needed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  At  any  rate  to  abolish  the  distillation  of  spirits  iu 
Great  Britain  would  he  easier  and  involve  a  far  leua  financial  oatati- 
txnphe.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that,  if  our  Government,  yielding  to  the 
ontcry,  were  to  give  up  the  opium  monopoly,  they  would  save  their 
credit  at  the  expense  of  both  consumers  and  cultivators.  The  Chinese 
■would  certainly  be  more  poisoned  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  and 
the  cultivators  would  probably  be  oppressed.  At  present  we  regulate 
both  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  drug — we  make  advances  to  the 
ryotw  and  treat  them  jtistly.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  a  ayatem  of  excise  in  opium  woxild  be  preferable  to  direct 
Government  traffic.  Excise  has  been  already  substituted  in  the  case 
of  salt.  But  how  fihould  we  pro\'ide  for  the  intei-val  of  transition? 
The  revenue  would  eollapse  during  the  period  needed  for  private 
companies  to  take  up  a  vast  coucem  involving  complicated  arrange- 
ments and  lui  enormous  outlay  of  cupital. 

It  is  clear  that  the  abolition  of  what  ia  styled  an  iniquitous  traffic  is 
easier  to  talk  about  th;Ln  to  curry  into  execution. 

It  is  equally  clear,  iiowever,  that  our  hungry  Indian  finance-miuiBters 
cannot  expect  to  grow  fatter  on  opium  any  more  than  on  salt.  There 
remains  the  pi^ce  de  rhi»tance — land.  One  of  the  great  questions  of 
Indian  administration  is :  Do  the  nilei-B  of  India  own  the  land?  High 
authorities,  like  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  deny  that 
they  do.  What  the  Government  claims,  say  they,  is  what  all  previous 
. Governments  have  claimed — not  any  proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  but 
.the  first  charge  on  the  crops.  The  people  iire  the  real  ownere  of  the 
son.  It  was  the  object  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  permanent  settlement  to 
protect  and  create  private  property  in  laud,  and  encourage  the  outlay 
of  capital  for  its  improvement  by  fixing  the  Government  demand  in 
perpetuity.  That  this  policy  was  wise  is  as  certain  as  that  it  was 
badly  carried  out  in  Bengal,  where  a  number  of  persons  called 
Zamlndars  or  landliolders,  who  were  not  the  real  landowners,  were 
converted  into  proprietors  and  allowed  to  reap  all  the  benefit  of  a 
iar  too  liberal  assessment.  It  is  well-known  that  the  Zamlndars 
show  no  pity  to  their  tenants.  The  last  aima  is  extorted  from 
the  Impoverislied  ryot ;  the  Government  is  deprived  of  about  half  its 
due,  and  the  money  so  gained  is  squandered.  No  paii  of  it  is  spent 
on  improvements. 

Unhappily  the  bad  application  of  a  good  principle  in  Bengal  has 
prevented  its  wise  apphcation  elsewhere.  On  the  annexation  of  new 
territories  we  have  generally  fixed  the  assessment  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years,  and  as  favourably  as  possible  to  the  cidtivators.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  the  land  Iihb  been  revalued,  aud  a  fresh  assessment  made. 
At  present  the  rule  in  the  North-west  is  that,  if  the  gross  produce  of 
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a  piece  of  land  is  worth,  say,  Rs.  104  or  105,  four  or  five  rupees  are 
taken  for  what  are  called  cesses — that  is,  extra  charges  on  the  land 
for  road-making,  police,  education,  &c. — and  one-half  of  the  remainder, 
or  Rs.  50,  for  the  Government  demand.  It  is  admitted  that  if  a  land- 
holder by  skill,  industry,  and  the  employment  of  capital,  improves  the 
productive  qualities  of  his  holding,  the  Government,  which  does  not 
take  part  in  the  industry  or  improvements,  has  no  right  to  share  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  produce.  The  tax  can  only  be  justly  augmented 
on  general  considerations,  such  as  an  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  caused  by  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  new  markets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  fear  of  fresh  microscopic  revaluations 
at  the  end  of  periods  of  thirty  years  paralyses  the  productive  energies 
of  the  people.  Wells  are  filled  up,  land  is  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and 
various  expedients  for  its  depreciation  are  resorted  to  when  a  fresh 
assessment  is  impending. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  India  best,  a  more  moderate 
Government  charge  on  the  produce  of  the  soil — not  necessarily  uni- 
form, but  adjusted  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  particular  provinces — 
would  in  the  end  improve  the  financial  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Our  truest  wisdom,  it  is  thought,  would  be  to  encourage  the  outlay  of 
capital  on  lands  already  under  cultivation,  and  to  attract  capital  to- 
wards those  vast  potential  sources  of  revenue  latent  in  lands  not  yet 
brought  imder  cultiu-e,  or  not  yet  thoroughly  cultivated.  We  can  only 
effect  this  by  seeming  fixity  of  tenure — by  closing  the  accoimt  and 
fixing  the  assessment  permanently  when  a  district  has  been  cultivated 
to  the  fullest  extent.  In  this  way  we  shall  create  a  class  of  well-to- 
do  contented  landed  proprietors,  whose  increased  wants  will  help  to 
fill  the  State  treasury,  and  whose  interest  in  the  soil  will  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rule.  Nothing  will  tend  more 
to  conciliate  the  people,  to  consolidate  our  empire,  and  make  our 
revenue  balance  our  expenditure.  The  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
country  during  the  last  thirty  years  proves  that  India,  -with  all  her 
supposed  immutability,  is  capable  of  rapid  expansion,  and  responds 
instantaneously  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  strive  to  develop  her 
resources.  Her  potential  income  is  beyond  all  calculation.  K  we 
educate  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  be  self-reliant  and  provident,  to 
keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  money-lender,  to  invest  their  savings 
wisely,  and  accumulate  a  reserve  against  times  of  scarcity,  part  of 
their  growing  wealth  will  as  surely  find  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State,  as  running  water  flows  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  true  remedy 
for  our  present  financial  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  in  the  application 
of  tliis,  as  of  all  other  Indian  remedies,  there  is  need  of  cautious  pro- 
gress, slow  haste,  and  a  wise  consideration  of  varying  conditioDS, 
circumstances,  and  interests. 

MONIER  WnUAHS. 
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A  FRESH  ATTEMPT  TO  RECONCILE  DETER- 
MINISM WITH  MORAL  FREEDOM. 


A  FRENCH  Scientist,  M.  Boussinesq,  Professor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science  at  Lille,  has  recently  brought  forward  a  new  theory, 
derived  from  a  profound  acquaintance  with  Mechanics,  on  the  recon- 
ciliation of  determinism  with  moral  freedom.  His  views  have  been 
expounded  in  a  note  to  the  Comptea  r endue  de  V Academic  des  Sciences y 
and  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  Scientifique*  As  questions  of  the  kind 
have  been  much  sifted  in  England  of  late,  we  think  it  may  interest 
English  students  of  philosophy  to  become  acquainted  -with  the  original 
theory  above  mentioned.  We  must,  however,  crave  indulgence  for 
the  dryness  of  the  explanations  into  which  we  have  necessarily  to 
enter. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  the  author  in  question  had  attempted  to 
demonstrate  free-will  by  mathematics,  we  should  fear  to  throw  un- 
merited discredit  on  a  very  earnest  inquiry  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  fanciful  metaphysic.  If  it  be  generally  unreasonable  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  by  the  exact  sciences  moral  truths  which  are 
of  a  quite  different  order,  it  is  not  imreasonable,  but,  on  the  contrarj^ 
perfectly  legitimate  and  even  necessary,  to  seek  to  remove  by  mathe- 
matics objections  and  difficulties  springing  from  mathematics  them- 
selves. Now  if  we  reflect  that  human  freedom  produces  movements 
in  the  external  world,  and  is  even  directly  applied  to  the  movements 
of  our  own  body, — the  most  frequently  presented  type  of  free  action 
being  just  this :  "  I  wish  to  move  my  arm,  and  I  move  it," — ^if  we 
reflect  on  the  other  hand  that  motion  is  a  phenomenon  subjected  to 
mathematical  laws  which  are  the  object  of  a  science  called  mechanics, 

•  See  Cwnptes  Rendus  of  the  19th  of  February,  1877  (p.  362),  and  of  the  9th  of 
March  (p.  419),  and  the  Revue  ScienHfique  of  M.  Al^lave,  12th  of  ApriJ,  1877  (p.  981). 
M.  BouBsmeeq's  treatise  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science. 
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— ^it  will  be  easily  understood  how  moral  freedom  may  find  itself  in  con- 
flict with  the  mathematical  laws  of  motion,  and  that  there  may  arise 
special  dij0&culties  from  mechanics  which  only  mechanics  can  remove. 
Such  is  the  precise  object  M.  Boussinesq  has  in  view,  but  in  order  to 
understand  him  thoroughly  we  must  go  farther  back. 

Descartes,  by  foimding  physics,  as  he  himself  says,  "  on  the  idea  of 
the  divine  perfections,''  had  taken  for  his  starting  point  the  thought 
that  God,  being  immutable,  must  needs  have  infused  into  the  world 
something  of  His  own  immutability,  and  hence  he  concluded  that  there 
was  a  "  permanent  quantity  "  in  the  universe,  that  quantity  being  the 
quantity  of  motion, — that  is  to  say,  that  the  sum  of  motion  in  the  universe 
was  constant,  could  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminished ;  whence  it 
followed  that  the  human  will  could  not  create  motion;  whence  it 
would  have  fuiiher  followed  that  will  could  not  move  the  body,  if 
Descartes  had  not  corrected  that  excessive  consequence  by  saying  that 
will,  while  powerless  to  create  motion,  was  competent  to  direct  it,  the 
directing  of  motion  being  diflferent  from  the  producing  it,  being  merely 
the  displacing  it, — destroying  a  portion  here  so  that  it  be  reproduced 
elsewhere, — its  sum  remaining  constant.  Thus  then  the  action  of  the 
will  on  the  body  and  the  possibility  of  free  movements  seemed  secured. 

But  before  long  Leibnitz,  in  modifying  the  formula  of  Descartes  and 
examining  fuiiher  into  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  a  certain 
quantity  in  the  imiverse,  found  himself  compelled  to  disturb  the  pre- 
ceding distinction  between  the  production  and  the  direction  of 
motion.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  there  is  indeed  a  constant  quantity  in  the 
universe,  but  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  motion,  it  is  the  quantity  of  forcer 
All  motion  results  from  force,  and  man  can  no  more  produce  force 
than  motion.  The  quantity  of  force  in  the  universe  can  neither  be 
augmented  nor  diminished.  Hence  it  follows  that  man  can  no  more 
direct  than  he  can  create  motion,  since  to  direct  it,  is  to  divert  a  given 
movement  from  its  anterior  direction ;  whereas  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
inertia,  a  body  can  only  be  diverted  from  its  direction  by  a  new  and 
adequate  cause ;  a  new  force  therefore  is  required  to  alter  the  line  of 
movement  in  order  to  direct  it.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  force, 
which  is  to  direct  motion,  is  that  of  the  soul  herself.  Not  so,  for  we 
are  not  now  using  the  expression  foi^ce  in  a  metaphysical  or  intel- 
lectual sense ;  we  are  dealing  with  a  mechanical  force,  appreciable  by 
the  dynamometer  and  expressed  by  a  mathematical  quantity,  the  formula 
of  which  ismu^,  that  is,  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  velocity.* 
This  quantity  it  is  that  is  constant  in  the  universe  and  must  needs  be 
recovered  through  whatever  transformations.  Now  the  soul  can  only 
in  this  sense  of  the  word  be  considered  force,  on  condition  of  its  being 

•  It  is  usual  at  present  to  take  the  work  done  by  force  instead  of  force  itself,  and  thia 
gives  us  the  half  of  the  above  quantity.  For  the  somewhat  va^e  notion  of  force  there 
haa  also  been  substituted  the  notion  of  energy^  which  may  be  more  scientific,  but  the 
principle  remains  the  same.  See  the  work  of  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart  on  tiie  Ckmserratioii 
of  Energy  in  the  International  Library  of  Science. 
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teduced  to  a  mechanical  agent,  and  entering  into  the  mnchi'.iery  of 
phyBical  forces,  of  being  in  fact  itself  only  a  movement  of  the  universal 
fmnaformation  of  the  dynamical  forces  of  nature  :  and  this  is  just  what 
Detemunism  affirms.  The  question  in  dispute  is  precisely  this :  Can 
file  boh!  act  in  any  other  way  i 

I  The  doctrine  of  conservation  of  force,  theoretically  established  by 
jeibnitz.  and  mathematically  demonstrated  by  Huyghuua,  has  in  our 
lays  become  an  experimental  truth  of  the  first  order,  in  consequence 
if  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  It  has  been  proved 
^  experiment — and  a  whole  new  science  has  sprung  therefrom — that 
he  quantity  of  work  spent  in  a  given  machine  con-esponds  constantly 
fith  the  ijuantity  of  heat  produced ;  that,  to  put  it  in  a  more  general 
way,  friction,  concuflsion.  in  a  word,  whatever  in  a  mjichine  is  known 
le  those  passive  rtsiatances  which  occision  the  piue  loss  in  machinery 
if  a  notable  portion  of  motive  power,  generates  heat.  Heat  therefore 
Iskca  thp  place  of  motion,  or  rather  is  itself  motion,  and  subject  to 
^ieohiinical  laws.  Thanks  too  to  it,  that  portion  of  the  mechanical  force 
flf  the  universe  that  we  might  imagine  dissipated  and  lost,  since  it  is 
liever  recorded  aa  visible  motion,  is  now  found  in  insensible  movements 
ftat  make  on  ouv  senses  the  oEFect  of  heat.  The  great  principle  of  the 
^errastence  of  force  is  then  univei-sally  confirmed.  From  another  point 
)f  view  Lavoisier,  in  founding  modem  chemistry',  demonstrated  that  in 
iD  transfonnations  of  bodies  the  quantity  of  mass  or  matter  invariably 
nmained  the  same.  Thus :  same  amount  of  matter,  same  amount  of 
Eorce,  is  the  double  fundamental  law  that  rulen  the  universe.  The 
famous  nt/ii^  &k  nikUo  is  no  longer  a  metaphysical  axiom,  it  has  become 
I  palpable  overwhelming  truth,  the  basis  of  science  and  industry,  the 
buodation  of  all  our  industries  and  all  our  dealings  with  nature. 
»  Thus,  then,  the  universe  is  one  vast  machine,  whose  operations  are 
■abject  to  mechauics,  and  whose  movementa  are  determined  by  an- 
lerior  movements ;  all  of  them,  even  such  as  are  called  voluntary, 
J»ve  been  infallibly  prescribed,  it  would  seem,  in  the  first  movements 
^rigiinally  imparted  to  nature.  In  this  vast  wheelwork,  subject  to 
nflexible  fatality,  what  becomes  of  human  will  ? 

t  We  seem  to  be  reduced  to  the  following  dilemma :  Either  ivill  is 
itteify  powerless,  or  it  can  only  act  aa  being  itself  a  part  of  the 
general  Bystem. — that  is  to  say.  in  the  character  of  a  mechanical,  blind, 
ind  fatal  force  \  but  if  so,  there  is  an  end  of  human  freedom. 
^  There  was.  however,  one  issue  which  Leibnitz  with  profound  saga- 
nty  discerned,  and  this  was  the  origin  uf  a  theory  that  has  passed  for 
ID  absolutely  chimerical  one,  for  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  pro- 
bund  motive  that  snggestcJ  it : — we  mean  the  theory  oi pre-e»tahliehed 
prmony.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  to  result  from  the  preceding  train  of 
bought  that  the  soul  can  neither  create  nor  direct  motion ;  but  if 
ifaerB  be  no  direct  action,  there  may  at  least  be  correspondence.  ^Vhy 
jbould  not  the  First  Cause  have  eo  calculated  the  series  of  movements 
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in  the  universe  that  at  a  given  moment  such  a  movement  should  cor- 
respond with  such  a  voUtion?  and,  reciprocally,  why  should  not  God 
have  laid  down  for  souls  such  an  internal  law  of  development  that, 
with  such  and  such  external  movements,  such  and  such  sensations 
should  invariably  correspond  1  The  voluntary  act  would  be  purely 
internal,  and  would  not  need  any  mechanical  force  to  act  externally. 
The  laws  of  mechanics  themselves  would  have  been  so  determined  as 
to  serve  our  wills.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  most  absolute 
mechanism  would  not  be  in  contradiction  with  free-will.  It  is  true 
that  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  did  not  save  free- 
dom, because  he  admitted  an  internal  determinism  in  souls,  as  well 
as  the  external  determinism  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  but 
this  is  a  different  train  of  ideas,  with  which  we  have  not  to  occupy 
ourselves  here. 

Thus  pre-established  harmony  was  able  to  disengage  moral  liberty 
from  the  bonds  of  mechanics :  so  much  is  evident ;  but  at  what  cost 
was  this  done  ?  At  the  cost  of  the  most  exorbitant  assertions  and  the 
strangest  consequences.  To  begin  with,  this  hypothesis  not  only  con- 
tradicts common  sense,  but  also  that  inner  consciousness  which  appears 
most  incontrovertibly  to  assert  a  direct  action  of  our  will  on  our  bodily 
organs.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true,  as  Leibnitz  tells  us,  that  whatever 
occurs  in  souls  occurs  as  though  there  were  no  body,  and  in  bodies  as 
though  there  were  no  souls,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  whole  material 
universe  might  be  destroyed  without  our  perceiving  it  ?  Thus,  were 
it  God's  pleasure  to  annihilate  all  the  world  with  the  exception  of  one 
single  monad,  would  not  that  monad  alone  persist  in  being  the  whole 
universe  ?  But  if  so,  what  need  is  there  of  a  universe  at  all  I  And 
why  should  we  suppose  that  anything  exists  besides  this  one  monad  f 
Conversely,  if  it  pleased  God  to  annihilate  souls  while  letting  bodies 
subsist,  history  would  go  on  none  the  less  in  its  destined  course ;  and, 
to  an  external  observer,  nothing  would  be  changed.  Think  of  it  I 
tliese  revolutions,  wars,  great  political  undertakings,  parUamentary 
conflicts,  eloquent  orations — all  these  accompUshed  by  soulless  bodies, 
by  automata  without  life  and  without  thought.  Is  such  a  division 
of  the  world  into  two  halves  so  independent,  so  separate,  so  aHen, 
that  they  cannot  assure  each  other  of  their  respective  existence, — \s 
such  an  hypothesis,  resembling  as  it  does  a  universal  somnambulism, 
much  preferable  to  fatalism  itself,  or  does  it  afford  any  soUd  security  for 
morality  to  base  it  thus  on  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind  i 

I  should  be  extending  these  preliminary  considerations  too  far  were 
I  to  recall  other  attempts  at  reconciliation  made  by  metaphysicians,  as, 
for  example,  Kant's  profound  distinction  between  phenomena  and 
noumena,  the  former  alone  being  subject  to  mechanical  laws,  the  latter 
being  understood  by  Kant  as  one  with  beings  themselves  free ;  the 
mechanical  world  being  but  semblance,  freedom  the  reality ;  the  former 
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produced  by  oiir  sensibility  and  imagination,  the  latter  constituting  om- 
very  being,  very  essence.  But  laying  aside  nil  tliese  metaphysical 
hypotheaee,  let  ua  now  inquire  wbL'ther  science  itself,  whether  mechanics 
themselves,  may  not  help  us  to  discern  a  possible  reconciliation. 

A  philosopher  recently  lost  to  science,  who  was  also  a  man  of  science 
— M.  Couruot — had  put  out  an  important  idea  which  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  the  starting  point  of  the  theory  now  under  conddera- 
tion.  He  had  pointed  out  that  man  is  able  by  his  intelligence 
displayed  in  improving  and  better  combining  the  different  wheels  of 
a  machine,  to  lessen  indefinitely  the  amuunt  of  physical  work  that 
machine  has  to  perform  in  order  to  produce  a  given  effect ;  and  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  familiar  to  mathematicians — the  infinitesimal 
process — he  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  a  case  might  be  conceived 
posfdble  in  which  the  work  should  rigorously  speaking  be  nil;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  organized  machines — organisms  in  which 
purely  mechanical  physical  force  should  be  replaced  by  what  M. 
CoTimot  calls  the  directing  potcer,  a  power  that  would,  he  says,  inter- 
vene and  act,  not  after  the  manner  of  physical  forces,  not  by  adding 
its  action  to  theirs  or  neutralizing  them  by  a  contrary  action  of  the 
same  kind,  but  by  impressing  on  them  an  appropriate  direction. 
Thi%  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  return  to  Dt^scartes'  principle,  but  with  this 
difiWence:  that  instead  of  a  rigorously  mechanical  direction  which 
might  have  given  scope  for  the  objections  of  Leibnitz,  a  quite  other 
sort  of  direction  was  here  contemplated,  having  nothing  in  oommon 
vith  mechanical  force. 

This  idea  of  M.  Cournot's,  whoso  penetrating  and  accurate  cast  of 
mind  is  known  to  all  philosophei^s.  has  been  accepted  and  reproduced 
■without  his  responsibility  by  another  learned  member  of  the  French 
Institute  in  the  section  of  mechanics,  namely,  by  M.  de  Saint  Venant, 
■who  last  year,  before  the  Academy  of  Science — which  was  much  sur- 
prised and  not  perhaps  much  pleased  to  find  itself  thus  unexpectedly 
transported  to  the  cloudy  and  fiuctuating  domains  of  metaphysie — had 
a  curious  note,  since  inserted  in  the  Comptes  Rendut,  on  the  "  Haiinony 
Between  Moral  Liberty  and  the  Laws  of  Mechanism."  M.  Boussinesq 
himself  thus  sums  up  the  theory  of  M,  de  Saint  Venant.  The  latter, 
he  eays, 

''reductti  from  the  first  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  will  to  a  very  small 
amooDt  of  work  done — to  which  he  gives  tlie  name  of  nnlinking'  or  nnhooking 
W  "work,  because  he  compares  it  to  tliat  of  the  workman  drawiny  the  click  (or 
I  hook)  lliat  retains  a  pile-driver  at  a  certain  elevation,  or  to  that  of  a  man 
^L  drawing  tlic  trig^r  of  a  loaded  gun.  He  next  shows  that  a  i^ater  and 
^H  ffreater  perfecting  of  mechaaisni  indefinitely  reduces  this  amount  of  work,  and 
^H  Bo  is  of  opinion  that  nature,  being  more  perfect  than  art,  may  have  succeeded 
^H  in  entirely  annihilating  it.  This  comes  in  pohit  of  fact  to  the  opinion  held  by 
^B  M.  Claude  Bernard,  who  admits  the  influence  of  a  directing  principle  whiie 
^H  deoyin}{  its  power  of  creating  any  force — that  is  to  say,  of  modifyiug  in  any 
^H    ooe  particular  the  physical  conditions  of  uiotiou." 

^H         Iti   order  to  be  quite  exact,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  above  J 
^M  TOt..   XXStl.  2   0 
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solution  has  not  satisfied  all  our  scientists.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  it  was  legitimate  from  work  progressively  redoced  to  draw 
the  conclusion  of  work  absolutely  nil ;  it  has  been  asked  whether  thd 
progressive  diminution  of  work  in  this  case  has  not  had  for  its  cau0d 
the  anterior  work  of  the  workmen  who  constructed  the  machine,  of 
the  engineer  who  designed  it,  and  even  of  the  inteUigence  and  will 
of  the  inventor  of  the  machine ;  for  it  cannot  without  a  petitio  prmcipU 
be  assumed  that  none  of  these  are  mechanical  forces,  this  being  ike 
^ery  matter  in  dispute. 

Nevertheless,  we  hold  it  to  be  already  a  great  point  gained  that 
distinguished  and  competent  scientists  so  well  versed  in  the  question 
as  are  M.  Cournot,  M.  de  Saint  Yenant,  M.  Boussinesq,  and  otherSif 
should  have  admitted  as  possible,  as  involving  no  contradiction,-  the 
hypothesis  of  a  non-mechanical  power  acting  upon  matter  without 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  mechanical  force, — a  directing  extras 
physical  power.  Such  an  hypothesis,  I  repeat,  is  in  itself  valuable,  if  only 
as  an  hypothesis.  Were  this  idea  to  be  contested  by  other  scientists, 
philo8ophei*s  would  always  be  entitled  to  refer  them  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  we  may  now  take  a  step  further,  and  here  intervene  those 
labours  of  M.  Boussinesq  of  which  we  have  not  as  yet  treated,  but 
which  we  could  not  possibly  have  understood  or  appreciated  if  we  had 
not  previously  summarized  the  order  of  ideas  amongst  which  they  laiik,- 
and  into  which  they  biing  a  new  element,  an  ingenious  point  of  view, 
which  may  make  intelligible  the  h3^otheses  of  MM.  Cournot  and  Saint 
Venant,  and  remove  the  apparent  paradox  we  seemed  to  discover  iff 
their  theories. 

M.  Boussinesq's  idea  consists  in  utilizing  in  favour  of  the  possibility 
of  moral  freedom  a  theory  familiar  to  geometers  under  the  name  of 
singular  solutions,  and  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Poisson's  paradox. 
Agreeably  to  this  theory,  there  may  be,  M.  Boussinesq  holds,  cases  of 
complete  mechanical  indeterminism,  that  is  to  say,  cases  where  a 
motor,  havmg  reached  certain  points  called  by  the  author  points  at 
bifurcation^  may  indifferently  take  one  of  two  different  directions  whiles 
in  either  case  equally  satisfying  the  mathematical  equation.     There 
may  be  cases  in  which  a  body  might  indifferently  remain  quiescent,  or 
iiscend,  or  descend,  without  its  preceding  state  necessarily  determining 
any  one  of  these  hypotheses,  all  three  equally  satisfying  all  the  prin*' 
oiples  of  mechanics,  so  that,  in  order  to  determine  one  of  the  three,  no 
additional  work  need  be  expended.     Under  such  a  supposition  we'  see 
that  an  extra-physical,  extra-mechanical  action  might  be  the  effect  of  a 
directing  power.     The  author  ingeniously  compares  the  will  to  an 
engineer  who,  "  having  to  construct  a  canal  along  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
may  at  all  points  of  that  singular  course  distribute  at  pleasure  the  water 
of  the  canal  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  a^'aceut  valleys,  with- 
out liaWng  to  make  it  deviate  from  its  natural  tendencies." 

There  would  thus,  according  to  M.  Boussinesq,  be  cases,  oceuriiiig^ 
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only  under  very  special  conditions  no  doubt,  and  as  difficult,  even  the 
sunpleet  of  them,  to  produce  artificially  as  to  make  a  cone  stand  on  its' 
apex,  but  still  cases  theoretically  possible, — cases  I  say  in  which  the 
initial  state  of  a  system  would  not  involve  completely  determined 
tracks  for  phenomena;  those  tracks  would  admit  of  numerous  bifurca- 
tions, which,  once  given,  would  reproduce  themselves  indefinitely,  and 
woiild  thus  permit  the  continual  existence  of  a  directing  power  charged 
at  every  moment  with  the  determination  of  directions.  Analysis,  indeed/ 
can  only  demonstrate  this  theorem  in  extremely  simple  cases,  as,  for' 
example,  in  a  system  of  two  atoms,  and  in  other  fictitious  systems 
infinitely  less  compUcated  than  that  of  our  Hving  organisms  can  ever  be ; 
but  nature  has  resources  unknown  to  art,  and  analogy  may  help  us  to 
suppose  that  she  has  by  some  transcendent  calculation  not  beyond  her 
poller  realized  systems,  not  of  two  atoms,  but  of  miUions  and  billions 
of-  atoms,  in  which  previous  preparation  may  have  rendered  possible 
izullions  and  biUions  of  bifurcations.    Thus  the  flexibihty  of  life  would 
be  compatible  with  the  rigour  of  mechanical  law. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  gather  from  the  preceding  theory  that  mathe- 
matics do  not  exclude,  nay,  that  in  certain  cases  they  authorize  us  to 
^,  a  sort  of  indetermination,  and  cases  of  bifurcation  where  the 
fillip  required  to  decide  the  motor  in  taking  one  direction  or  the 
other  might  be  nil,  or  at  least  determine  the  effect  by  the  aid  of  work 
virtually  nily  that  is,  without  work.     The  physicist,  the  mechanician, 
"who  observe  the  result,  would  always  find  the  permanent  quantity 
they  required.     The  directing  power  would  not  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation, and  yet  its  action  would  be  none  the  less  real  though  not 
appreciable  by  the  dynamometer. 

**  We  know,"  says  M.  Boussinesci,  "  how  much  the  geometers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury w^ere  surprised  by  the  singiilar  Intep^raLs  that  they  mt^t  with  in  their 
researches  and  that  analysis  gave  in  reply  to  certain  questions  of  g^)metry.  1 
do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  affirming  from  my  own  experience  tliat  tlio  same 
astonishment  is  still  felt  in  our  own  day  b}'  thouglitful  minds  when  studying  for 
nib  first  time  the  chapter  of  Infinitesimal  Analysis  that  treats  of  these.  This 
afltanishment  arises  from  the  mysterious  and  uiscrutable  property  possessed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  sitigukir  solutions, 

*'  It  would  be  deemed  natural  that  so  extraordinary  a  property  should  have 
caBed  attention  to  the  solutions  in  question  as  calculated  to  represent  what 
mere  is  of  spontaneouSf  extra-physical,  and  special  in  the  phenomena  of  life. 
1k>e8  it  not  seem  as  though  this  property  ought  to  have  led  almost  immediately 
to  reooj^mzing  in  them  the  special  function  of  expressing  the  geometrical  or 
mechatucal  conditions  of  an  existence  so  marvellous  and  veritably  singular  as 
beiiig  endowed  with  consciousness  and  free  activity  in  the  midst  of  the  immense 
hiOTpanic  world, — surrounded  by  a  network  of  laws  apparently  regulating  all 
the  infinitely  small  variations  of  things  ? 

**  And  yet  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  had  up  to  the  present  time  put  out  this 
ao  simple  and,  as  it  were,  so  inevitable  i<lea.  Though  it  was  known  that 
Nature  hardly  ever  fails  to  reaUze  somewhere  or  other  juialytical  facts  as  widely 
attended  as  those  of  singular  solutions,  no  geometers  seem  to  have  inquired 
'hat  in  the  visible  world  might  be  the  peculiar  domain  and  field  of  application 
of  these  solutions. 

2  G  2 
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"  It  IB  probalile  that  fingular  solutions  would  not  thus  huvc  remained  n 

out  application  to  real  movements,  or  that,  at  all  events,  thoir  employment 
would  have  been  earlier  foreseen,  if  zoologists  had  oftener  boen  mathematiciann 
as  well,  or  if  mathematical  mechanicians  had  oftener  thought  what  in  relation 
to  their  science  the  curious  material  systems  called  organized  liduga  mi^t 
prove  to  be." 

"I  know  no  one,  except  Poisson,"  continues  oor  authoj-,  "who  lias  cndeu- 
Tonred  to  make  nne  of  singular  solutions  in  mechanics.  He  does  this  in  hiK 
important  paper  on  Integrals,  published  in  vol.  vi.  (Xlllnie  Caliicr  1 806,  p.  1 00)  of 
the  Journal  lU  I'EeoU  Polifltcknique.  He  has  not  omitted  to  pfjuit  out  the 
difficulty  they  riuse  from  the  point  of  view  of  on  absolute  determinism. 
But,  taluog  no  heed  of  vital  phenomena,  he  regards  them  as  affording  a  iiaradox 
well  worthy  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  niathematicians,  which  he  for  nis  part 
has  no  hope  of  throwing  light  on,  though  no  doubt  he  had  worked  at  it."  • 

We  see  from  the  preceding  quotations  that  the  author  of  the  paper 
under  consideration  does  not  only  explain  moral  freedom  by  eingdar 
Bolutioiis,  but  also  a  far  wider  order  of  factB,  namely  those  which  are 
organic  and  \ital.  He  most  distinctly  admits,  in  oommon  with  the 
generaHty  of  the  great  phyaiologiete  and  chcmistB  of  our  day,  that  there 
ia  no  vital  force  in  the  peculiar  sense  once  attached  to  that  expres- 
sion,  that  is  to  say,  aa  a  special  force  counterbalancing  physico-chemical 
forces  and  neutralizing  their  action,  a  force  competent  to  suspend 
natural  aflinities  or  to  substitute  those  of  another  nature.  No,  accord- 
ing to  the  saving  of  M,  Berthelot,  which  the  author  unreservedly 
accepts,  "Life's  chemical  eflects  are  due  to  the  play  of  on'" 
chemical  forces,  in  the  same  manner  that  hfe's  physical  and  mec! 
eflFects  take  place  according  to  the  play  of  purely  physical 
mechanical  forces.  In  both  cases  the  molecular  forces  employed 
same,  for  they  give  rise  to  the  same  effects."  Nevertheless  even  those 
■who  carry  the  preceduig  principle  furthest  also  admit  with  more  or 
less  vagueness  that  there  is  indeed  a  something  else  that  will  not  enter 
into  the  formula.  For  example,  BerzeUus,  while  expressly  dcnjong 
the  hypothesis  of  a  special  \ito-chemica!  force,  says,  "  The  utihnoim 
principle  that  we  call  life  prepares,  in  a  manner  to  us  incomprehensible, 
varied  conditions  serving  to  develop  the  alBnity  of  elementa."  U. 
Claude  Bernard  signifies  something  akin  to  this  when  be  speaks  of 
"  directing  forces  that  are  morphologically  vital,  while  ejfcalice  forca 
are  the  same  as  in  brute  matter ; "  and  again  when  he  says,  "  Pheno- 
mena seem  to  be  directed  by  some  invisible  conditions  into  the  t»ok 
they  follow  in  the  order  that  binds  them.  ...  It  is  this  power  or 
evolutionary  principle  that  constitutes  the  quid  propria  of  life." 

"  My  own  explanation,"  says  M.  Boussinesq,  "■  throws  light  iijion  the  riew»« 
of  Berzelius  and  Claude  BernaRl,  who,  riglit!y  resolviuj;  not  lo  sacrUice  any  oE 

*  Here  ia  the  pnssa^  from  PcosBon,  a  remarkaiblj  sigmfieant  one  : — "  The  monmaBta 
in  Bp&ce  ot  a  bodj  eubject  to  the  action  at  a  given  force,  and  slfLrtin^  from  a  given  poil-—^ 
tjon  and  vitb  a  Telocity  equally  given,  ought  to  lie  absolutely  detenmiicd.     It  ia  unm- 
loreaaortof  pnradoi  that  thodiSereiitialeqaatioDSou  which  luovemcDt  depends  ^ooldbe 


ervedly        i 
irdioa^^^H 
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satiafied  b;  BCTeruI  equations,  which  fulfil  moreoTer  the  initial  couditioiiB  of  t 

This  difficulty,  which  does  not  appeal  t«  have  been  remiirked,  ireU  d««erTe«  the  AttcntiDi^ 

of  geometriciuiu." 
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-the  pritici|>1eR  estalilichwl  by  experience,  even  thfiugh  fnie  be  not  able  precisely 
lorecfflicile  them,  adiultled  into  tlie  material  phenomena  of  life  the  intervention  of 
a  distinct  directin;?  power,  without  wliich  pbyaico-chemical  foroes  luiglit  indeed 
produce,  iindrr  fitting  ciwumatBnceji,  the  immediate  priucipJeB  tliat   form   the 

laleriiils  of  tbe  nrganii^m,  but  wctuid  not  succeed  in  grouping  tbem  into  cells 

nd  organs  of  deteriiiinate  force. 

"The  presence  or  absence  of  singular  solutions  and  of  the  flexibility  that 
*bey  admit  in  llie  chain  of  facts."  the  author  goes  on.  "  seenia  to  furnish  a 
feomctrical  cftarncter  adapted  to  distingnisli  essentially  vital  movements, 
nbnve  all  such  of  them  as  are  vnluiitary,  from  tlie  movements  accomplished 
under  the  exclusive  empire  of  physical  laws.  An  animated  being  wonld  con- 
'sequently  be  one  whoso  conditions  uf  movement  wowld  admit  at  very  close 
intervals,  or  even  continuously  by  means  of  the  indetercninism  to  which  they  gave 
■,  the  intervention  of  a  social  directing  principle.  This  principle,  very 
"dUTeTOit  from  the  vital  principle  of  the  old  schools,  would  not  have  at  its  dis- 
'fionl  anj  niechauical  force  that  permitted  it  to  enter  into  conflict  with  those  it 
ueota  witli  in  the  woi'ld ;  it  would  merely,  iu  the  singular  cases  here  cuntem- 
llated,  fmitit  by  their  insufficiency  to  influence  the  sequence  of  phenomena. 
^TJnconacious  at  the  outset  of  individual  existence  and  even  always  so  in  what 
eras  vegetative  life,  but  so  much  the  more  docile  to  a  .sufierior  or  extra- 
l^yBioal  law  which  is  still  unknown  to  us,  it  would  realize  in  its  own  way  in 
<eaah  animal  and  each  plant  an  hereditarily  transmitted  specific  type,  by  em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  common  materials  taken  from  the  mineral  medium  or 
jrotD  other  organisms.  Uaving  afterwards,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals, 
'  '«d  at  a  pretty  advanced  degree  of  de%'elopmeut.  and  having  acquireil  pretty 
ate  organs,  in  other  words  a  nervons  system,  it  wotdd  become  sensirive  to 
certain  relations  of  those  organs  with  the  remainder  ul  the  body  and  with  the 
.external  world,  would  awake  to  conacionsness  beneath  their  mutual  collision. 
Bnd  then  learn  skilfully  to  direct  its  physical  force  to  the  accomplishment  of 
.premeditated  aims," 

In  other  cases,  that  is  to  say  with  regard  tobodies  inanimate,  theliabitu- 
ally  narrow  play  of  the  laws  of  movement  would  prevent  its  manifest- 
ing itself,  80  that  there  would  be  nothing  irregular,  nothing  fortuitoua, 
«bout  its  mode  of  appearing.  While  acting  with  that  character  of 
coDBciousuess  or  unconsciousnesa,  of  liberty  or  necessity,  which  it 
fresente  in  the  different  living  beings,  it  would  also  act  as  do  the 
physio o-chemicai  forces  themselves,  ao  soon  as  the  occasiou  offered  or 
certain  determined  conditions  were  realized.  I  need  not  point  out 
that  the  existence  of  those  conditions  would  In  nowise  have  the  effect 
«f  dictating  to  the  will  its  choice ;  their  realization,  on  the  contrary, 
^ould  place  it  in  full  possession  of  itself,  in  a  state  to  abstain  or  to  act 
at  pleasure. 

By  tlie  aid  of  these  quotations  we  are  now,  I  think,  perfectly  able 
io  give  ourselves  an  account  of  M.  Boussinesq's  fundamental  idea. 
"We  regret  that  the  exceedingly  special  character  of  his  treatise  pre- 
sents our  following  out  the  development  of  this  idea  in  the  demon- 
fitrations  he  gives  us  of  it.  Let  us  content  ouraelvea  with  saying  thit 
B  ctasaiRes  phenomena  tmder  two  heads: — 

•'  The  one  comprehends  those  where  mechanical  laws  alone  determine  the 
iqaence  of  states  through  which  the  system  is  to  pass,  and  where,  conse- 
K^y.  fihfiuco-cfaeiuical  forces  leave  no  available  scope  for  causes  of  another 
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admit  of  singular  solutions,  and  in  which  a  cause  distinct  from  physico- 
chemical  forces  must  necessarily  intervene  from  time  to  time,  or  continaoosly, 
without,  however,  introducing  any  portion  of  mechanical  action,  but  simply  in 
order  to  give  direction  to  the  system  at  each  bifurcation  that  may  present 
itself." 

After  having  reproduced  the  author's  conclusions,  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  state  our  own,  and  to  sum  up  what  of  interest  philosophy 
may  extract  from  the  work  we  have  just  been  analyzing.  Be  it 
understood  that  we  begin  by  admitting  ourselves  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  mathematical  theories  of  the  author — they  come  under  the 
judgment  of  professed  mathematicians ;  but  our  interest  lies  in  tiie 
inquiry,  Should  these  theories  prove  as  exact  as  the  high  scientific 
position  of  the  author  warrants  us  in  believing,  what  support  may  be 
found  in  them  by  philosophy  ? 

Without  doubt,  and  this  no  one  will  contest,  rather  than  sacrifice 
moral  freedom  to  mathematical  mechanism,  or,  again,  rather  than  admit 
an  absolute  contradiction  between  moral  and  physical  order, — ^in  a 
word,  rather  than  give  up  morality  on  the  one  hand,  or  logic  on  the 
other, — one  would  make  up  one's  mind  to  admit  metaphysical  hypo- 
theses most  contrary  to  common  sense.  Better  a  thousand  times  the 
pre-estabUshed  harmony  of  Leibnitz,  the  transcendental  idealism  of 
Kant,  than  fatalism  or  an  insoluble  autonomy.  But  it  is  also  evident 
that  it  would  be  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  intellect  to  find 
a  mode  of  reconcihation  in  harmony  with  common  sense,  which  would 
neither  force  us  to  deny  the  action  of  the  soul  on  the  body  nor  the 
reahty  of  the  external  world.  Now  this  is  what  might  be  done,  were 
it  established  that  Science  herself  does  not  exclude  a  certain  phe- 
nomenal indeterminism — that,  in  short,  she  does  not,  despite  the 
stringency  of  mechanical  laws,  exclude  a  certain  contingency  in 
phenomena. 

It  is  this  that  the  instinctive  good  sense  of  Voltaire  appears  to  have 
anticipated,  making  allowance  for  the  manifest  inexactness  of  his 
language  in  the  remarkable  note  to  his  "  Po^me  sur  le  Tremblement 
de  Terre  de  Lisbonne."  He  combats  that  doctrine  of  a  chain  of  beings 
and  events  expounded  in  magnificent  verse  by  Pope  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Man." 

"  All  bodies  whatever,"  says  Voltaire,  '^  are  not  necessary  to  the  order  and 
conservation  of  the  universe ;  and  all  movements  whatever  are  not  essential  to 
the  series  of  events.  A  drop  of  water  or  grain  of  sand  more  or  less  can  make 
no  change  in  the  [general  constitution  of  things.  Natm-e  is  not  in  bondage  to 
any  precise  quantity  or  precise  form.  No  planet  moves  in  a  perfectly  regular 
curve  ;  no  known  being  is  of  a  precisely  mathematical  configuration ;  no  exact 

quantity  is  reciuired  for  any  operation There  are  events  which 

produce  effects,  and  others  which  do  not In  every  machine  there 

are  effects  which  are  necessary  to  movement,  and  indifferent  ones  which  are  the 
consequence  of  the  former  and  have  no  result.  The  wheels  of  a  carriage  serve 
to  make  it  move,  but  whether  they  raise  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  oust  the 
journey  gets  equally  performed.    We  cannot,  then,  affirm  that  man  necessarily 
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inuB  onp  of  tli»  links  nttachetl  to  eiicli  otiier  in  uiiiuteiniiiled  siNJucnce. 
[ryl/unif  it  liakfil  ini!&n»  na  other  thau  tliis:  Eeen/thin-f  is  nriicrrd.  Uod  is 
catlse  and  maal^i'  of  this  nrder.     The  Jqpiter  of  Horner  was  the  slave  of 

Bstiny,  bnt  in  a  purer  philosophy  Urn!  is  the-  master  of  Deatiny," 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  not  tafee  the  above  aseertions  literally. 
■herwisp — as  lias  been  pointetl  out  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  a  learned  and 
oaely  dialectical  answer  to  the  note  in  question — the  link  between 
.nee  and  effect  would  be  broken  at  eveiy  step,  and  any  previaiun  of 
le  future  rendered  impossible.  Very  far  from  saying  that  nature  is 
"  1  Bubjection  to  any  precise  quantity,  we  have  rather  to  declare 
lat  tlie  further  we  penetrate  into  her  ultimate  depths,  the  more  we 
[scorer  that  she  ia  in  subjection  to  precise  quantities.  But  if  you 
ibtract  those  evident  inaccuracies,  and  those  more  approximations 
hich  are  the  very  chai'acteristic  of  common  sense,  there  still  remains 
pri)foimd  truth.  There  is  the  contingent  in  nature,  otherwise  there 
ould  be  an  end  of  human  liberty. 

Th(!  authnr  of  a  recent  work  of  great  merit,  on  "  Contingency  in  the 
awB  of  Niituie,"  *  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
emouafratiiig  in  a  philosophical  manner  what  Volt-aire  had  expressed 
aniliarly  and  popularly,  and  therefore  without  precision — namely. 
diat  of  contingent  there  is  in  nature.  He  has  laboured  to  prove  that 
)8  vain  to  attempt  to  preserve  human  freedom  so  long  as  it  be  taken 
ir  demonstrated  that  the  physical  universe  of  which  our  body  forms 
b  is  absolutely  and  without  exception  mled  by  mathematical  laws. 
bos  consequently  maintained  that  mathematics  express  only  the 
aetraet  result  of  the  whole  of  natural  phenomena;  that  the  real, 
■operly  speaking,  is,  in  so  far  as  real,  contingent  and  undetermined ; 
lat  mathematical  laws  are  only  approximations,  means  representing 
lenoraena  in  the  mass ;  but  that  wherever  there  is  the  concrete,  were 
only  in  the  ultimate  atom  of  matter,  there  is  an  oscillation  between 
70  possible  (itates,  there  is  an  alteniative  which  can  only  be  decided 
■  supreme  liberty.  The  author  of  this  paper  admits  therefore  rigor- 
nsly  and  pLilosophically  what  in  Voltaire  looks  like  the  simple  pr^ 
idioe  of  good  sense — namely,  that  nature  is  not  in  subjection  to  any 
reciae  quantity.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  him  that  free-will  has  uu 
ther  issue  than  the  prc-eslabliBbcd  harmony  ov  the  idealism  of  Kant, 
nless  we  consent  boldly  to  admit  that  all  is  contingent,  that  the  laws 

nature  are  merely  approximative,  and  that  phenomenal  matter  is 
fluctuating  world  which  is  only  ruled  in  its  general  directions  and 
om  a  purely  abstract  point  of  ^new.  But  would  not  this  very  cou- 
tptiou  have  some  grave  inconveniences  T  How  say  that  the  laws  of 
itare  arc  merely  approximative  when  we  see  that  the  more  we  get 
3  of  causes  of  error,  the  more  inflexibly  and  precisely  do  those  laws 
iply  to  phenomena,  whence  it  seems  to  result  that  their  supposed  want 

exactaesB  lies  in  some  fault  in  us,  not  in   nature?     Does  not  the 
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Baying  that  laws  are  merely  approximative  virtually  amount  to  saying 
that  there  are  no  laws,  and  should  we  not  escape  from  fatalism  merely 
to  fall  into  positivism  ?  Finally,  does  not  the  contingent  come  veiy 
near  to  the  fortuitous,  and  in  order  to  elude  strict  causaUty  are  we  not 
incurring  the  risk  of  falling  into  chance  t 

Now  here  it  is  that  the  theory  of  M.  Boussinesq  may  come  to  the 
aid  of  that  of  M.  Boutroux,  and,  while  justifying  its  fundamental  idea, 
may  restrain  it  within  due  limits,  and  express  it  in  precise  terms,  which 
would  render  it  far  more  probable.    If  indeed  that  were  true  of  which 
mathematicians  alone  can  judge,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  indeter- 
mination  that  left  intact  the  most  rigorous  applications  possible  of 
mechanical  laws,  it  is  probable  that  this  might  afford  a  more  satisfying 
mode  of  reconciling  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  our  mind — the  law  of 
eflScient  causality,  demanding  that  everything  should  be  explained  by 
what  precedes  it,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  in  the  eflFect  than 
in  the  cause  ;  and  the  law  of  finality  or  of  progress,  which  demands 
that  we  should  unceasingly  add  to  that  which  precedes  a  something 
new  not  implicitly  contained  therein.    The  physical  world  subject 
to  the  firet  of  these  laws,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be  the  domain  of 
constant  quantity,  might,  thanks  to  the  flexibility  indicated  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  treatise  under  consideration,  become  also  the 
expression  of  the  ideal  world  in  which  reigns  another  law.    There 
would  thus  be  a  veritable  pre-established  harmony  between  the  two 
worlds,  or  rather  an  inter-penetration  of  them,  without  the  scientist 
having  a  right  to  object,  his  demands  being  always  satisfied,  and 
that  active  idea  which  constitutes  the  soul  being  of  a  nature  too  fir 
above  force  to  need  being  taken  into  calculation. 

Paul  Janet. 
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BETWEEN  March  20th,  1870,  and  May  22nd.  1873,  there  passed 
away  foor  remarkable  men :  Thomas  Erekine,  John  Macteod 
Campbell,  Norman  Macleod,  and  Alexander  Ewing ;'  mea  of  a  singular 
piety,  nobleness,  and  worth;  men.  intimately  bound  together  by  tiea 
of  friendship,  common  interests,  a  common  faith,  a  common  work, 
aod  yet  wide  apart  from  one  another,  so  far  as  the  outward  framework 
■of  their  hvee  was  concerned ;  men  whoso  memoirs,  already  published, 
it  is  most  refreshing  and  inspiring  to  read,  and  whose  work  survives, 
and  will  florvive,  and  will  produce  excellent  fruit  to  generations  yet 
nnborn.  For  indeed  it  is  of  such  men  that  the  words  of  their 
fellows  oun  try  man,  Thomas  Carlyle,  hold  true  in  the  most  absolute 
Way: — 

"Bcaulifiil  il.  is  to  see  and  understand,  that  no  worth,  kiiowu  or  unknown, 

n  (He  eveu  in  this  earth.    The  work  an  unknown  good  man  has  done  ia  Uke  a 

vein  of  water  flowing  hidden  underground,  secretly  makinp  the  ground  green : — 

it  flows  and  flows ;  it  joins  itself  with  other  veiua  and  veinlets ;  one  duy  it  will 

start  forth  as  a  visible  perennial  well," 

Scotch  as  these  four  men  were  by  birth  and  education,  and  so  far 
aa  their  immediate  labonre  were  concerned,  their  influence,  neverthe- 
I,  upon  English  thought  and,  more  particularly,  upon  English 
theological  tljonght,  has  been  wide  and  deep,  and  will  certamly  be 
lasting.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  influence.  And,  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  first  -of  all  to  endeavour  to  form 

•  Thomaa  Erskine,  bom  October  13t1i,  178S,  died  March  SOth,  1670;  John  Macleod 
CkniptieU.  liom  Melj  4th,  ISOO,  died  Febroor;  :!Ttb,  1H72 ;  Normun  Macleod,  bom  June 
Srd,  ISIS,  died  Jimu  16th,  1^72 ;  Alexander  EirlDg,  bom  March  asth,  1S14,  di«d  May 
—   M873. 
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some  estimate  of  what  the  men  themselves  were,  and  what  their 
relations  to  one  another  were. 

Their  outward  lives  were  cast,  certainly,  in  very  different  moulds. 
Bishop  Ewing  was  a  bishop  of  the  unestablished  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  was  an  honoured  minister  of  the 
established  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a 
deposed  minister  of  the  same  Charch.  Mr.  ErskiQe  was  a  layman — a 
landed  proprietor  of  considerable  wealth  and  high  social  positioii.  Or, 
again,  to  take  the  two  ablest  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  group — 
Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Macleod — the  life  of  the  latter  was  that  of  a 
busy  clergyman  in  a  great  parish  of  Glasgow,  the  life  of  a  most  active 
and  effective  worker,  preacher,  organizer;  whilst  the  life  of  the 
former,  after  some  years  of  unsparing  and  devoted  exertion,  first 
as  the  minister  of  Row  on  the  Gareloch,  and  afterwards  as  an 
evangelist  through  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  settled 
down,  through  stress  of  broken  health,  into  the  life  of  a  recluse,  a 
thinker,  a  writer;  in  which  capacity  he  has  done  such  service  for 
the  Christian  Church  as  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  by-and-by,  to 
estimate. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  the  few  pages  of  a 
Review,  to  present  a  complete  or  vivid  picture  of  the  peculiar  charao* 
teristics  and  the  special  work  of  these  noble  and  gifted  men.    For 
tJm^  recourse  must  be  had  to  their  memoirs.    The  common  intellectual 
characteristic  of  the  four  was,  undoubtedly,  breadth — breadth  of  vieWj 
breadth  of  sympathy — accompanied  by  a  strong  and  most  tenacioufi 
faith.     There  was  nothing  lukewaim  or  latiiudinarian  (in  the  ordinaiy 
and  somewhat  offensive  sense  of  that  word)  about  them.     The  brief 
extract  from  Dr.  Norman  Macleod's  last  speech,  which  is  prefixed  as  a 
motto  to  the  memoir  of  his  life,  might  be  taken  as  expressing,  tersely 
and  eloquently,  not  his  feeling  and  conviction  only,  but  the  common 
feeling  and  conviction  of  the  four : — 

''  S<)  long  as  I  have  a  .^ood  conscience  towards  God,  and  have  His  sun  to 
shine  on  me,  and  can  hear  the  birds  singing,  I  can  walk  across  the  e^rth  with 
a  joyful  and  fii»e  heart.  rx*t  them  call  me  'broad.'  I  desire  to  be  broad  as  the 
chanty  of  Almiglity  God,  who  maketh  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the 
good  ;  who  hateth  no  man,  and  who  loveth  the  poorest  Ilindoo  more  than  do 
all  their  Committees  or  all  their  Churches.  But  while  I  long  for  that  breadth 
of  charity,  I  desire  to  be  narrow — nan*ow  as  God's  righteousness,  which  as  a 
sharp  sword  can  separate  betw(^en  eternal  right  and  eternal  wrong." 

It  was  this  combination  of  breadth  of  sympathy  and  view  with 
deep  and  earnest  religious  convictions  that  made  the  thoughts  of 
these  four  men  on  all  matters — particularly  on  the  ever-new,  eve^ 
pressing  religious  problems  of  the  day — what  they  were ;  so  wide, 
and  tolerant,  and  charitable,  and  yet  so  distinct  and  definite — so  truly 
catholic,  so  free  from  bondage,  and  yet  so  strong  in  the  full  assurance 
of  faith.     The  special  quaUty  of  Dr.  Campbell's  mind,  over  and  above 
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is  common  characteristic  of  breadth,  was  its  intensity,  its  concentra- 
ion,  its  severe  imity  of  purpose  and  direction.  Hence  ite  power — 
^nco  the  fact,  which  we  take  to  be  unquestionable,  that  hie  influence 
5)on  the  theological  thought  of  this  nineteenth  century  has  been, 
id  is.  much  deeper,  and  will  be  much  more  permanent,  than  that  of 
,e  other  three ; — or  mther,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  the  common 
flneiicc  which  all  the  four  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ("Jhristian 
ought  of  their  time  received  through  liira  its  strongest  impulae — 
lecame,  by  his  pen,  most  incisive,  most  impressive,  most  weighty, 
gent,  and  solemn.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  was  pre-eminently  the 
an  of  action — gifted  in  a  most  unnsual  degree  for  the  pulpit,  the 
atform,  the  organization  of  philanthropic  and  Christian  work.  Mr, 
Erakine's  printed  utterances  were  always  ori^nal  and  suggestive,  but 
ley  lacked  the  thoroughness,  the  balance,  the  co-ordination,  which 
•&:a  needed  in  order  to  give  them  an  abiding  place  in  thenlogical 
lerature.  It  was  not  so  much  by  his  books  as  by  his  letters  and 
IB  conversation,  which  not  seldom  breathed  a  true  prophet-strain, 
}at  he  made  his  power  for  good  chiefly  felt.  Bishop  Ewing's  special 
iculty — and  a  most  gracious  faculty  it  was — lay  rather  in  disceniing 
ke  trnth  in  the  utterances  of  others,  adopting  it,  aud  throwing  hie 
rhole  weight,  with  a  truly  chivalrous  generosity,  into  it,  than  in 
j^ressing  in  some  permanent  form  his  own  tliinkingB.  The  lance- 
lad  of  tbt  lioiik  influence — I  say  advisedly  the  book  influence — of  the 
Hir  was  in  Dr.  Campbell :  the  other  three  helped  to  give  the 
lomentam  and  the  steadiness. 

Principal  Shairp,  who  knew  and  honoured  and  loved  both  the  men, 
mtraeting  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Erskine  together,  writes  thns : — 

^*'Mr.  Erskine,  whatever  truth  possessed  him,  threw  himself  whuUy  into  it, 
icante  absorbed  in  it,  expounded  it  with  a  gentle  yet  vehement  eloquence,  and 
Ofitrated  it  with  a  wealth  of  ingenious  illustration  which  was  quite  foreign  to 
[r.  Campbell's  halnis  of  thought.  Mr.  Camiibell,  on  the  other  Land,  even  the 
Itba  he  luost  realized,  he  could  contemplat'e  with  long  patience,  could  move 
ind  them,  and  consider  tbein  deliberately  from  every  side — could  see  them  in 
their  bearings  nn  other  truths,  and  see  those  other  truths  in  their  bearing 
theai.  This  patient  [lower  of  halancinfr  truths  seemingly  oppo«ied,  combined 
itb  the  persistent  adherence  to  his  flrat  clierished  principles,  contrasted 
"diffiiy  with  the  vehemence  with  which  Mr.  Erskine  flung  himself  on  the 
igms  that  hud  once  taken  possession  of  him." 


If  ever  there  was  a  character,  a  life,  a  work,  which  ■^ 
see — which  was  like  the  cloud  of  the  poet, 


•  all  of  a 


I  was  Dr.  Campbell's.  Take  up  any  one  of  hia  works :  for  example, 
B  largest  and  most  elaborate  work,  that  nn  the  Atonement :  read  it, 
[ndy  it,  seize  its  leading  principles.  Then  pass  from  it  to  tho  record 
this  life.     Read  his  letters;  particularly,  hia  letters  to  hie  children. 
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At  once  you  see  the  thought^  set  in  motion,  at  work,  active.  Fot 
example,  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  his  work  on  the  "  Nature  of  the 
Atonement"  is  headed,  **  That  God  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the 
ultimate  Truth  on  which  Faith  must  here  ultimately  rest."  The 
Fatherhness  of  God  is,  in  fact,  the  central  thought  of  all  his  theology. 
Now,  when  we  pass  from  the  book  to  the  life,  we  find  this  central 
thought  of  the  theology  converted  into  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  his 
daily  thinking,  speaking,  acting.  Nowhere  does  it  come  out  so 
tenderly  and  beautifully  as  in  his  letters  to  his  children.  Two  short 
specimens  must  suffice  in  illustration  of  this ;  and  let  the  readers  aak 
themselves,  whether  anything  could  be  more  exquisitely  and  touch- 
ingly  fatherly^  according  to  the  very  highest  idea  of  fatherliness. 
This  is  to  a  son  in  India  : — 

"  My  darling  boy,  I  do  not  wish  either  to  oppress  you  with  exhortations,  or 
to  ask  for  any  expression  of  response  beyond  what  your  heart  freely  moves 
you  to  send  in  return.  I  know  how  delicate  a  thing  our  *  hidden  life'  in  Christ 
is,  and  how  much  our  singleness  of  eye,  and  simplicity  in  cherishing  the  life 
that  is  in  God's  favour,  may  be  injured  by  speaking  about  it  to  others,  even 
when  those  others  are  so  connected  with  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  both  as 
having  counselled  us  and  as  praying  for  us,  that  we  feel  they  have  some  rig^t 
to  know  something  of  the  progress  in  us  in  which  they  have  so  sacred  an 
interest." 

And  this  is  to  a  daughter  in  England  : — 

'*  Our  several  lives  are  several  webs  ;  ourselves,  the  warp ;  our  friends,  the 
woof ;  and  not  friends  only,  but  all  persons  and  things  which  modify  our  being: 
the  pattern  resulting  being  the  joint  result.  My  own  dear  child,  this  is  but  a 
most  imperfect  simile :  for  the  pattern  is  not  determined  by  the  warp  or  the 
woof, — by  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  or  by  what  persons  and  circumstances 
are, — but  by  the  attitute  of  our  spirits  towards  God  in  all  things.  For  *  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.'  So  the  weaving  of  the 
web  must  be  going  on  in  love  to  God,  if  the  pattern  is  to  be  the  *  divine  ideal* 
realized  in  us.  So,  darling, '  keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life.'     Keep  it,  by  giving  it  to  God." 

In  addition  to  those  special  gifts  and  endowments  of  these  four 
men  which  have  been  already  broadly  indicated,  there  was  a  peculiar 
charm  and  attractiveness  about  them,  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel,  and  almost  impossible  to  resist.     In  the  case  of  Dr.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Ei-skine,  the  circle,  within  which  this  charm  was  felt  and  yielded 
to,   was    comparatively  narrow; — narrower  in   Dr.  Campbell's  case 
than  in  Mr.  Erskine's.      It  was  otherwise  with  Bishop  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod.     They  had  a  fund  of  native  wit  and  humour 
and  sentiment  at  command,  which,  added  to  their  other  gifts,  enabled 
them  always  to  interest  and  almost  always  to  fascinate  any  society  in 
which  they  found  themselves  accidentally  placed.     In  both  the  men 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  true  "  popular  fibre  "  of  the  finest  kind.    If 
Erskine  and  Campbell  may  be  distinguished  as  the  original  thinkeis, 
the  pioneers  and  foxmders,  of  the  group,  then  the  other  two  may  be 
described  as  specially  qualified  by  their  natural  gifts  to  popularize  and 
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'xponnd.  to  enlarge  the  botindaiieB  of  the  new  thought,  and  win  a 
vay  for  it  into  mind  and  heart,  eiml  and  conacience. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following 
imecdote  of  Bishop  Ewing: — 

"One  day  the  head  of  a  certain  firm  in  London  discovered  him  In  tlie  front 
nmnieea  of  his  establishment  with  all  his  assistant)*  (gathered  round  him. 
Pr.  Ewing  was  holding  tlieiu  8|iell-bound  with  his  affluent  talk,  interspersed 
with  quaint  etories  of  books  and  men,  when  suddenly  he  said,  '  But  now  I 
}iavc  BometbtDg  much  better  to  say  to  you,'  and  there  and  then  he  moved  the 
Iktie  aaaembly  to  wonder  and  reverence  and  tears  by  j^i^'lnjr  them  his  blessing. 
*  1  never  saw  anything,'  swd  the  narrator  of  this  incident, '  that  could  be  com- 
pared to  this  scene.  The  bi.iliop  was  hlce  a  magnet  among  steel  filiuga.  I 
flbould  rather  say  he  took  my  yoimg  meu  and  myself  completely  by  storm; 
Iftnd,  indeed,  he  never  came  to  my  private  room  to  talk  merely  about  business, 

irilhout  leaving  with  me  the  impression  that  he  was '   An  auditor,  inter- 

Toirfiug,  said.  'A  godly  warlock :'  ('  warlock  '  I^eing  the  Scotch  for  '  wizard  '). 
'  168,'  rejoined  the  speaker, '  that  was  juat  it,  he  was  a  wizard ;  but  the  gi-aud 
thing  about  him  was  tliat  he  seemed  altogether  unconscious  of  liis  power. 
He  would  half  kill  ua  with  alternate  tears  and  laughter,  and,  on  rising  to  go, 
he  would  simply  make  us  feel  perfect  fools  by  the  ingenuous  simplicity  with 
'  Trhtcb  he  would  thank  ua  ftir  our  kindness  to  him.'  "• 

The  same  nncommon  gifts  were  to  be  found  m  Dr.  Nonnan  Macleod, 
and  perhaps  in  even  a  greater  degi'ee. 

Much  as  00 e  enjoys,"  writen  Principal  Shairp,  "many  things  that  como 
from  his  i>eD,  full  as  they  are  of  healthy  life  and  human- hcartedneas,  nottiiug 
be  has  written  is  any  measure  of  the  fiowers  that  were  in  him.     The  ser- 

. B  he  preached,  with  the  language  warm  from  his  heart,  were  far  beyond 

the  best  he  published.  His  addresses  to  public  meetings  were  bett«r  than  his 
•ermons,  for  they  allowed  tiim  to  flavour  his  earnest  thoughts  with  that 
overiiowing  humour  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.  Some- 
times when  he  met  a  cougem'al  party  at  diimer,  or  on  an  evening,  his  talk  itn- 

Bed  them  more  than  his  best  speeches,  so  rich  was  it,  so  varied  and  versa- 

Bnt  the  time  to  get  liitn  at  liis  best  and  fullest  was  when  you  sat  up 

with  him  till  midnight,  all  alone  in  bis  study,  with  none  to  hear  but  one 

bioiliar  friend  in  whose  sympathy  he  could  fully  rely  :  it  was  then  that  his 

irboleBOul  came  out  in  all  its  breadth  and  ricii  variety,  touching  every  chord  of 

an  feeling,  and  ranging  from  common  earth  to  highest  heaven.  The  anec- 
dote, reflectiou,  argument,  bright  flashes  of  ima^nation,  drollest  humour,  most 
thriliing  pathos,  and  solemn  thoughts  wandering  through  eternity,  all  blended 
into  one  whole  of  conversation,  the  like  of  which  you  never  before  listened  to, 
lo  a  moment  he  would  pass  from  some  comical  illustration  of  human  character 
;to  the  most  serious  reality  of  sacred  truth,  aud  you  would  feel  no  discord,  lu 
^her  hands  there  would  have  been  a  jar,  but  not  in  bis.  Those  who  knew  him 
Well  will  understand  what  I  mean ;  to  others  it  cannot  be  described.  .\t  such 
.nmetj  I  used  to  tliink,  that  if  all  the  pleaaaatest,  ablest  conversations  I  had  ever 
heard  at  Oxford  from  one's  beat  friends  had  been  rolled  into  one,  it  would  not 
Iiave  made  up  such  a  profusion  of  soul  as  came  from  Norman  then.  No  one, 
liawever  well  he  might  otherwise  know  him,  could  estimate  hia  full  breadth 
And  depth  of  nature,  unless  they  had  spent  with  him  some  such  solitaiy  even- 
faga  as  these." 

The  Bkctch  of  (lie  iucU\-idual  members  of  this  little  group  which  we 

ive  room  for  ou  the  present  occasion  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

'  Uemoir  of  Alezand^r  Ewing,  yp,  106, 10". 
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But  it  will  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the 
intellectual  relations  of  the  four  amongst  themselves ;  and  this  again 
will  be  our  guide  in  estimating  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  extent,  of 
their  influence  upon  EngUsh  theological  thought. 

The  deaths  of  the  four,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  lay  within  the 
short  space  of  little  more  than  three  years.  But  six-and-twenty  years 
separated  the  birth  of  the  first  from  the  birth  of  the  last.  Apart  from 
special  gifts  and  qualifications,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  two 
younger  men,  Norman  Macleod  and  Alexander  Ewing,  should  look  up 
to  Thomas  Erskine  and  John  Macleod  Campbell  with  something  of 
the  feeling  of  disciples.  The  biographer  of  Norman  Macleod  tells  us 
that  the  two  men  who  had  most  influence  on  his  opinions  were  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  his  own  relative,  Dr.  CampbelL  "  Campbell,'' 
he  says,  ^'  had  a  greater  influence  on  Norman's  views  than  any  other 
theologian  living  or  dead,  and  was  reverenced  by  him  as  being  the 
most  heavenly-minded  man  he  ever  knew.  There  was  no  one  at 
whose  feet  he  was  more  willing  to  sit  and  learn."  It  is  of  the  years 
from  1848  to  1851  that  his  brother  writes  thus.  Later  on,  speaking 
of  the  yeara  1862  and  1863,  he  writes : — 

'-'-  The  subject  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  aod^ 
although  he  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  views  held  on  that  subject  by  his 
cousin,  Dr.  J.  Macleod  Campbell,  he  now  found  in  them  new  meaning,  and 
adopted  them  more  fully." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  under  the  date  of  March  16th,  1871,  he 
himself  writes  thus  to  Dr.  Campbell : — 

*'  Tliere  is  no  one  living  who  can  so  minister  to  me  as  you  can.  You  always 
find  my  spirit,  and  enter  into  me,  while  others  only  touch  me.  I  therefore  feel 
towards  you  as  to  no  one  else,  both  as  friend  and  teacher.  If  ever  you  have 
seed  you  wish  to  sow  in  a  soil  that  will  receive  it  and  keep  it,  please  cast  it 
this  way.  Oh  that  you  sent  me  now  and  then  a  few  life-thoughts !  How 
precioas  would  they  be ! " 

After  Dr.  Campbell's  death,   on  March  Ist,  1872,  he   wrote  in  his 
journal : — 

'•  "Wliat  events  of  importance  or  interest  to  myself  have  been  crowded  into 
the  uK^nths  and  days  which  have  passed  since  these  last  words  have  been 
written  I  The  thanksgiving  for  the  dear  Queen  and  Prince  this  week  in 
London — the  grandest  thing",  morally,  I  have  ever  witnessed  or  can  witness; 
and  the  death  of  my  best  of  friends,  and  of  the  l>est  man  I  have  ever  known  on, 
earth  or  can  know — my  own  John  Campbell !  This  last  implies  worlds  to  me 
as  affecting  my  iimer  life.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  John  !  I  left  thee  to-day  in  thy 
grave,  and  the  world  can  never  more  be  the  same  to  me.  Thy  light,  shining 
tliroii<;-h  an  earthly  tabernacle,  is  gone ;  my  staff  is  departed ;  the  arm  on 
which  I  leant  is  in  the  grave ;  and  my  best  and  truest  of  friends  is  dead !  Oh, 
how  I  loved  him  and  adored  him  on  this  side  of  idolatry !  He  was  my  St 
Paul.     Xo  words  of  mine  can  express  my  love  to  him." 

Such  language  as  this  marks  with  the  most  absolute  clearness  the 
touching  relation  of  love  and  reverence  and  real  discipleship  in  whidi 
Norman  Macleod  stood  to  Dr.  CampbeU,  and  which  was  met  by  a 
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inoet  affectionate  confidence  on  Dr.  CampbelPs  part.  We  find  in  the^ 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Macleod  little  or  no  trace  of  any  special  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Erskine  as  a  teacher.  It  was  otherwise  with  Bishop  Ewing. 
At  a  very  early  point  in  his  life — so  early  as  his  residence  in  Rome  in 
1840 — ^he  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Erskine's 
teatching,  though  not  with  Mr.  Erskine  himself.  The  first  meeting 
between  the  two  was  on  March  23rd,  1855 ;  and  "  for  them  to  meet 
once  was  to  become  friends  for  all  the  rest  of  their  days."  The 
biographer  of  the  Bishop  of  Ai*gyll  and  the  Isles  says  of  this  first 
meeting : — 

^^  On  retaniing  to  London  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  spend  an  evening  in  the 
society  of  two  men  who  have  certainly  done  their  age  some  service  which  the 
world  will  not  soon  forffet — Thomas  Carlyle  and  Thomas  Erskine — ^both  as- 
suredly ^  prophetic  souls,  the  one  charged  with  the  message  that  God  is  in 
history  as  inexorable  law,  the  other  coming  among  us  in  great  humility,  with 
the  proclamation  that  God  is  in  the  human  soul  as  inexorable  love." 

Gf  Mr.  Erskine  the  bishop  himself  writes,  imder  the  date  of 
February,  1861  :— 

"  It  is  always  a  great  gain  to  be  with  him.  I  leam  more  from  his  conver- 
sation than  from  all  the  books  I  read.  His  looks  and  life  of  love  are  better 
than  a  thousand  homilies;  they  show  you  how  divine  a  tiling  humanity 
is,  when  the  life  which  we  live  in  the  flesh  is  that  of  conscious  imion  with 
God." 

The  biographer  of  the  bishop  is  a  Uttle  dissatisfied  with  the  fact,  that 
^whenever  he  met  with  Mr.  Erskine,  or  was  engaged  in  correspon- 
dence with  him,  he  invariably  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  humble  and 
reverent  disciple,  although  he  might  at  the  time  be  grappling  with 
problems  towards  the  solution  of  which  he  could  gain  but  little  direct 
help  from  his  friend."  But,  at  any  rate,  so  it  was ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate reverence  of  the  bishop  was  repaid  by  the  sympathizing  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Erskine. 

.  >*  You  know,"  so  Mr.  Erskine  writes  to  him,  "  that  there  are  very  few  persons 
with  whose  conceptions  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Christianity  I  have  so 
much  sympathy  as  with  yours." 

Towards  Dr.  Campbell,  also.  Bishop  Ewing's  feeling  was  very  much 
what  it  was  towards  Mr.  Erskine.  Under  the  date  of  July  24th,  1862, 
4|peaking  of  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Erskine's  house,  where  he  had  met 
Dr.  Campbell,  he  writes : — 

^JUthough  Campbell  does  not  say  much,  what  he  says  is  marvellously 
weighty." 

!tGampbell's  book  is  wonderful :  after  that  one  has  only  to  sit  dumb." 
ii^Eun^  on. December  16th,  1864,  he  writes  from  Paleimo  : — 
-^^I  trust  that  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  great  work  on  'The 
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Atonement,'  and  in  his  '  Thoughts  on  Revelation/  will,  ere  long,  bring  light  and 
order  into  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  English  thinking." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  of  October  17th,  1865,  he  says  : — 

^^  I  quite  feel  the  force  of  what  you  say  about  the  writings  of  Erskine  and 
Campbell.  I  can  only  say  that  I  come  away  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  from 
their  writings  or  presence,  than  from  the  writings  or  presence  of  any  other 
men." 

A  few  days  before  Dr.  Campbell's  death,  Bishop  Ewing  wrote  to  him, 
with  reference  to  the  publication  of  some  of  Mr.  Erskine's  letters  in  one 
of  the  "  Present  Day  Papers :" — 

''  Well,  sixty  years  hence,  perhaps,  these  few  words  of  his  in  his  letters  will 
reveal  the  real  Ufe  which  was  once  among  us ;  though,  unhke  St.  Paul,  his 
bodily  presence  was  more  than  his  books.  I  never  cease  to  feel  thankful, 
dear  Mr.   Campbell,  that    you  put  your  thoughts  into  forms  which    will 


remam." 


A  few  days  later,  writing  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  he  says : — 

"  Perhaps  beyond  the  circle  of  your  own  family  no  one  will  miss  him  who  has 
gone  more  than  I  shall ;  not  that  1  saw  much  of  him,  but  he  was  here  to  refer 
to,  and  to  be,  as  he  was  ever,  a  help  in  time  of  need.  No  one  owed  more  to 
his  theology  than  I  did,  though  many  have  turned  it  to  better  account.  His 
works,  and  those  of  my  first  teacher,  Mr.  Erskine,  form  a  double  star,  whidt 
has  lightened  an  otherwnse  dark  and  dreary  night." 

The  intellectual  relations  of  the  two  younger  men  of  the  four  to 
the  two  elder  are  now  quite  clear.  It  remains  to  trace  the  relaticHi 
in  which  Mr.  Erskine  and  Dr.  Campbell  stood  to  each  other.  Dr. 
Campbell  was  considerably  the  younger  man  of  the  two  ;  and,  when 
he  began  his  ministiy,  at  Row,  in  1825,  Mr.  Erskine  had  already 
published  his  "  Remarks  on  tlie  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of 
Revealed  ReUgion,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  Faith."  Writing  to  his  father, 
from  Row,  on  February  25th,  1826,  he  says : — 

"  I  have  lately  been  reading  a  book,  which  I  shall  take  home  with  me  if  I 
cannot  get  it  sooner  sent,  Erskine  s  '  Internal  Evidences,'  which  is  the  only 
book  with  that  title  which  deserves  the  name,  as  it  is  really  an  extracting  of 
evidence  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  scheme  itself ;  and  in  it  a  topic  on  which 
we  once  had  some  conversation  is  put  upon  its  proper  basis, — I  mean  the  con- 
nection between  the  doctrines  and  the  morality  of  the  Grospel.  He  feels  it  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  receive  them  both  but  as  two  distinct  things  ;  and  his 
language,  which  you  remember  was  mine,  is,  '  I  don't  say,  believe  the  one, 
but  remember  you  must  also  do  the  other ;  but,  believe  the  one,  and  because 
you  believe  the  one  do  the  other.  Yea,  examine  your  belief,  and  you  will  find 
it  the  firmest  basis  \\\)on  which  morality  ever  rested.' " 

Such  was  Campbell's  first  introduction  to  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
and  he  at  once  recognized  in  them  the  hkeness  of  his  own.  Erskine's 
first  introduction  to  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  followed  by  the 
same  immediate  recognition.  He  heard  him  preach  in  Edinborj^ 
early  in  1828 ;  and,  "  returning  from  the  church,"  so  Dr.  Hanna  teliB-— 
us,  "  he  said  with  great  emphasis  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  *tl 
have  heard  to-day  from  that  pulpit  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tni^ 
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QospeL'"  Personal  acquaintance  followed  shortly  aftei-wards,  and 
"deepened  exceedingly  the  first  favourable  impressions."  Mr.Erskine, 
hearing  of  the  storm  that  was  beginning  to  gather  round  Mr.  Campbell 
at  Bow,  spent  some  weeks  there  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  A 
friendship  which  was  to  last  for  life,  and  which  grew  ever  deeper  and 
fltronger  with  the  growing  years,  thus  began.  Here,  too,  and  about 
the  same  time,  began  the  friendship  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott,  afterwards 
Principal  of  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  about  whom  something  more 
fitmst  be  said  presently. 

"All  through  life,"  so  writes  the  editor  of  Erskine's  Letters,  "  each  of  these 
three  friends  found  in  the  other  two  what  he  found  in  none  beside.  lutel- 
lectnally,  socially,  spiritually,  they  moved  in  separate  orbits ;  each  having  a 
jwfcli  of  his  own,  which  with  absolute  independence  he  pursued.  But  the  paths 
wj  very  close  to  one  another ;  and  so  entirely  on  the  same  plane,  sloping  up- 
wards to  the  great  central  Source  of  light  and  life  and  love,  as  to  constitute  a 
eeparate  sphere  of  religious  ideas,  aims,  and  aspirations,  apart  from  and  far 
wove  that  of  many  with  whom  their  names  came  afterwards  to  be  associated."* 

The  relation,  then,  between  Mr.  Erskine  and  Dr.*  Campbell  was  one 
of  entire  independence  on  both  sides.  Each  had  come  by  a  path  of 
Ub  own  to  conclusions  which  placed  him  in  a  position  of  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  other.  And  thus  they  stood,  side  by  side,  to  the  end 
—each  a  Hving  spring  and  fountain-head  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
fefreahment,  which  has  flowed  from  them  by  many  channels  to  the 
world  around.  We  have  now  to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  refreshing,  healing  influence,  which  they  have 
ezerdsed  in  one  particular  direction,  namely,  upon  EngUsh  theological 
Aonght. 

Of  the  extent  of  it,  obviously  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  hke 
an  adequate  estimate ;  for  their  voices  have  been  multiplied  by  a 
thonsand  echoes,  until  they  have  penetrated  into  comers  and  crannies 
iriiioh  have  not  the  smallest  conception  of  the  source  whence  the 
original  impulse  came.  Take  the  case  of  that  excellent  and  widely- 
arcnlated  periodical,  Good  Wordsy  of  which  for  many  years  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  was  the  editor.  Of  course  the  editor  of  such  a  periodical  can 
only  give  a  very  general  direction  of  thought  to  the  work  which  he 
idits.  But  considering  what  Dr.  Macleod's  feeling  was  towards 
Dr.  Campbell,  it  was  impossible  that,  under  his  editoi-ship,  the  work 
Aonld  not  receive  a  certain  bias  and  contract  a  certain  tone,  to  say 
flie  least,  not  unfavourable  to  the  views  to  which  Dr.  Campbell  had 
ghren  and  was  giving  such  weighty  and  forcible  expression.  Or 
ajgain:  take  into  consideration  the  various  English  channels,  social 
tad  other,  to  which  Bishop  Ewing's  ecclesiastical  position  gave  him 
access,  and  through  which  he  could  exert  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  upon  English  thought.  The  valued  friend  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  a  number  of  other   able  and   distinguished 

•  Erskine's  LetterSj  toI.  i.  pp.  130, 181. 
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English  Churclimen,  could  not  fail  to  add  at  least  something,  some 
impetus,  to  the  general  cuiTent  and  diift  of  theological  thought,  quite 
outside  the  special  influence  which  he  might  exercise  through  his  own 
episcopal  charges  and  other  pubUshed  writings.  Whatever  his 
contribution  might  be,  and  by  whatever  channel  it  might  come,  it 
would  imdoubtedly  receive  its  chief  human  inspiration  from  the 
thoughts  of  Ersldne  and  Campbell.  Or  again :  take  into  account 
Mr.  Erskine's  own  rich  and  varied  and  impressive  conversation — 
conversation  of  which  Principal  Shairp  has  given  so  lively  and  graphic 
a  picture — conversation,  within  the  range  and  influence  of  which  came 
once  and  again  such  men  as  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Professor 
Jowett,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Maurice.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  "sparkles  showered  from  that  light-fountain"  had  no  kindling 
and  illuminating  efiect  upon  minds  so  fully  prepared  to  welcome  and 
profit  by  them  ? 

In  the  presence  of  the  vague  and  almost  illimitable  horizon  which 
thus  opens  up  aroimd  us,  it  is  well  to  seize  upon  at  least  some  one 
definite  point.  Let  us  confine  oureelves  for  the  moment  to  the 
question  of  Mr.  Erskine's  influence  upon  English  theological  thought. 
His  work  on  "  The  Unconditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel "  was 
published  in  1828.  In  1852  Mr.  Maurice  published  his  well-known 
volume  on  "  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  tJie  Old  Testament,"  dedi- 
cating it  to  Mr.  Erskine.      In  the  course  of  this  dedication  he  says : — 

*'  The  pleasure  of  associating  my  name  with  yours,  and  the  kind  interest 
which  you  expressed  in  some  of  these  sermons  when  you  heard  them  preached, 
might  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Hbcrty  which  I  take  in  dedicating  them 
to  YOU.  But  I  have  a  much  stronger  reason.  I  am  under  obligations  to  yon, 
which  the  subject  of  this  Yolmno  especially  brings  to  my  mind,  and  which 

other  motives  besides  personal  gratitude  urge  me  to  acknowledge Have 

we  a  gospel  for  men — for  all  men  ?  Is  it  a  go8[^el  that  God's  will  is  a  will  to 
all  good — a  will  to  deliver  them  from  all  evil  i  Is  it  a  gospel  that  He  has 
reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself?  Is  it  this  absolutely,  or  this  with  a 
nmltitude  of  reservations,  explanations,  contradictions?  It  is  more  than 
twenty  years  since  a  book  of  yours  brought  homo  to  my  mind  the  conviction 
that  no  g()si)el  but  this  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  world,  and  that  the  Grospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  such  a  one/' 

And  in  a  letter  addressed  about  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
Mr.  Maurice  wrote : — 

^'I  have  longed  to  do  what  I  have  done  for  many  years,  when  an  occasion 
should  offer.  1  wished  to  tell  others  how  much  I  believe  thev,  as  well  as  I, 
owe  to  your  books — how  much  they  seem  to  me  to  mark  a  crisis  in  the 
thcclogieal  movements  of  this  time." 

We  must  w-ait  for  the  much-desired,  long-expected  memoirs  of 
Mr.  Maurice  to  explain  the  exact  extent  to  w^liich  he  looked  up  to 
Mr.  Erskine  as  his  teacher.  Whatever  the  exact  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tion, it  could  not  be  confined  to  Mr.  Mainrice.  Mr.  Maurice  is  himself 
a  fresh  fountain-head  of  living  waters,  and  whatever  came  to  him 
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flowed  through  him  to  a  number  of  other  able  and  good  men,  by 
^vrhom  it  was  again  dispersed  through  countless  channels  in  multitudi- 
nous directions.  Amongst  such  men  it  is  enough  to  mention  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  and  Charles  Kingsley — and  perhaps  we  may  add  Augustus 
and  Julius  Hare. 

These  influences,  however,  of  Scottish  thought  upon  English  theo- 
logy  are,  for   the  most  part,  indirect;  very  real,  undoubtedly,  but 
somewhat  too  indefinite  to  give  the  needful  precision,  ^vithout  which 
oxiT  inquiry  would  have  an  unsatisfactory  termination.    For  the  direct 
d  definite  influences  we  must  look  specially  to  Dr.  Campbell's  works. 
we  said  before,  the  lance-head  of  the  book-influence  of  the  four 
nxen  was  in  Dr.  Campbell.    His  gifted  friend,  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made,  might  have  been  a  worthy  fellow- 
woiker  with  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  singular  indisposition  either 
to    write  or  to  publish.    As  it  is,  three  "Discourses,"  published  by 
Heasrs.  Macmillan  after  his  death  in  1866,  "are  all  the  fruits  that  now 
renoain  of  all  the  searchings  after  truth  of  a  spirit  so  finely  touched, 
tbctt  the  two  friends  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  had  each  large 
a<?quaintance  with  distinguished  men,  have  separately  declared  that 
li©  was  the  man,  above  all  others  they  had  ever  met,  who  impressed 
ihem  with  the  sense  of  mental  and  spiritual  superiority." 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  endeavour  to  define,  as  precisely  as  we 

can,  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  Dr.  Campbell,  by  his  writings, 

has  exercised  upon  theological  thought,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in 

England  also.    The  deposed  minister  of  Row, — the  man  cast  out  of 

ttie  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  heretic  five-and-forty  years  ago, — ^lived  to 

•€6  the  Christian  world  come  round  to  him, — lived  to  be  honoured  by 

^ke  Church  which  had  cast  him  out.     Wo  may  truly  say  that  he 

^^^tenedy  not  only  that  this  pacific  revolution  should  come  about,  but 

ttat  he  himself  should  Hve  to  witness  it, — should  live  to  ^Wtness  the 

I^iactical  reversal  of  the  judgment  under  which  he  had  suffered.     For 

*^€ver  did  human  sufferer  bear  censure,  and  obloquy,  and  the  worst 

"^lat  his  fellow-Churchmen  could  inflict  upon  him,  more  meekly  and 

I^atiently,  and  with  a  larger,  sweeter  charity,  than  Dr.  Campbell  did. 

■Hig  final  victory  was  the  well-earned  reward  of  a  gentleness,  which, 

^^ittiout  ever  ceasing  to  be  gentle,  was  always  masculine  and  strong. 

Mr.  Erskine  might  well  say  of  him  in  those  touching  words,  spoken 

^n hig  own  death-bed : — "Do  it  gently — ^vith  the  gentleness  of  God. 

^  veiy  gentle  with  me.    There  is  Mr.  Campbell,  dear  Mr.  Campbell ; 

«^*8  always  faithful,   but  so   gentle.     Try  to  be   gentle,   with  holy 

S^lleness." 

The  influence  of  which  we  have  still  to  speak  has  been  felt  specially 
*t  two  points  in  the  sphere  of  theological  thought,  though  it  has  also 
•ffccted  the  entire  surface ;  and  it  has  been  felt  not  only  in  certain 
definable  results,  but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more,  in  method  and  tone. 
So  reflecting  person  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  silent  revolution  in 
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Christian  thought  which  has  accomplished  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years  and  less.  The  two  points  specially  affected  by  it 
are  those  two  great  centres  of  Christian  thought  whence  so  much 
radiates,  and  upon  which  so  much  depends, — the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  Dr.  Campbell's  largest  and  most 
deliberate  printed  contributions  to  the  thought  of  his  time  upon  these 
two  subjects  will  be  found  in  his  work  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  its  relation  to  Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,'*  and 
in  a  later  and  shorter  work  of  his,  entitled  "  Thoughts  upon  Reve- 
lation." 
Everybody  knows  Wordsworth's  often-quoted  lines : — 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

Dr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  instinctively  felt,  and  to  have  acted 
steadily  on  the  feeling,  that  what  is  so  desirable  for  the  individual  is 
at  least  as  desirable  for  the  Chi-istian  Church : — that,  when  theological 
thought  must  change, — as  change  again  and  again  it  must, — every 
effort  should  be  made  to  link  the  new  to  the  old  by  a  gradual  and 
natural  transition,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  break  of  gauge  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  marvellously ;  com- 
bining, as  he  did,  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  reverence  and  sym- 
pathy for  past  modes  of  thought  with  the  most  absolute  candour  and 
courage  in  the  reception  of  new  and  for  the  moment,  it  might  be, 
unwelcome  truth.  So  far  as  that  revolution  of  Christian  thought,  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  has  been  peacefully  and  happily 
conducted  during  the  last  twenty  years,  English  theology  is  iii  no 
small  degree  indebted  to  Dr.  Campbell.  He  has,  at  least,  set  an 
eminent  example  of  the  right  method  to  be  pursued  in  times  bo 
perilous  and  difficult  as  oui*s.  He  has  done  much  to  aid  the  sorely 
needed  reconciUation  between  the  past  and  the  present,  between  the 
old  and  the  new : — to  interpret  the  old  to  the  new,  and  to  wed  or  weld 
the  new  to  the  old.  No  needless  shock  is  ever  given  by  him  to  the 
prepossessions,  nor  even  to  the  prejudices,  of  his  readers.  It  wonld 
be  difficult  to  find  any  writings  which  combine,  in  anything  like  an 
equal  degree,  candour,  fairness,  sympathy,  boldness,  and  depth. 
Would  that  we  could  add  to  these  priceless  characteristics  lucidity  of 
style !  In  the  very  endeavour  to  be  true  and  just,  and  to  add  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  correctives,  the  language  often  become* 
cumbrous,  involved,  and  repellent.  They  are  books  for  the  student 
rather  than  for  the  general  reader.  For  that  very  reason,  their  in- 
fluence is  far  greater  than  their  circulation  would  imply.  They  are 
in  the  hands,  they  mould  the  thoughts,  of  those  who  are  themselves 
the  teachers  of  others.  Thus  their  influence  penetrates  far  and  wide, 
and  is  unconsciously  yielded  to  in  quarters  where  perhaps  it  is  leart 
suspected. 
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This  reeiilt  is  veiy  much  what  Dr.  Campbell  himself  anticip&tod. 
Writing  to  his  ctiater  on  January  23rd,  185(5,  very  soon  after  the  publi- 
batioii  of  his  work  on  the  Atonement,  he  says : — 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  eTpect,  even  in  the  most  favoutaMe  view,  a  sudden 
popularity  or  wide  circulation,  but  only  a  gradual  getting  into  the  hauds  of 
hill  king  eanient  inen;  and  »f  ministera  feeling  tJie  responsibility  of  aaytog. 
'Thus  fisitli  tiio  Lord,'  aud  awakening  to  the  sense  of  the  dimness  and  misti- 
AS  of  theii'  own  conceptions  tis  to  what  they  are  saying,  while  carefully  using 
e  words  of  inspiration.  That  this  is  not  an  uncontmoD  state  of  mind,  I  believe 
A  have  indeed  some  cause  to  know.  But  my  great  hope  is  in  God,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  tnith — needed  truth,  seasonable  truth." 

It  would  be  impossible,  it  would  be  only  misleading,  to  endeavour 
m  the  present  occasion  to  pass  under  review  both  or  either  of  the  two 
worke,  upon  which  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Campbell  as  a  theologian 
mtist  mainly  rest,  and  through  which  his  influence  will  continue  to  be 
brought  to  bear,  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  future  of  English 
theological  thought.  It  must  suffice  to  estract  from  the  last  chapter 
of  hia  principal  work,  that  on  the  Atonement,  which  the  '}\mes  review 
prououncetl,  not  without  good  reason,  to  be  ■*  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able theological  books  ever  written,"  two  short  passages  which  will 
exhibit  in  a  clear  light  both  the  decided  intellectual  position  and  the 
fofty  level  of  spirit  and  feeling,  from  and  with  which  the  work  was 
written : — 

"  I  have  not  attempleJ  to  divest  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  of  all  mystery. 
E  have  not  clierislied  the  hoi>e,  or  in  truth  the  lieaire,  of  doing  so.  The  self- 
'[gfateousness  tiiat  takes  the  form  of  a  submission  of  fmth  to  mysteries  I  indeed 
mI  to  be  altogether  a  delasion.    The  assumed  merit  of  a  blind  faith,  in  addition 

0  the  error  implied  in  all  idea  of  merit  on  our  part  in  relation  to  God,  involves 
he  absurdity  of  expecting  to  please  God  by  exalting  one  of  Ilia  good  gifts,  to 
be  deiJreciation  of  another  gift,  equally  to  be  traced  up  to  the  grace  of  the 

bther  of  tights.  Any  mamier  of  subordinating  of  reason  to  revelation  must 
e  wrong,  in  which  it  is  forgotten  that  we  honour  God  in  assigning  to  reason 

Rduc  place,  as  truly  as  we  do  in  assigning  to  revelation  its  due  place ;  for  to 
jealous  for  reason  is  to  be  jealous  for  God,  as  truly  as  to  be  jealous  for 
Pdvelutioii  is  to  be  jealous  for  God.     If  self  comes  in  and  forgets  that  reason  is 

1  gift  «»  well  as  revelation,  and.  claming  reason  as  its  own,  is  puffed  up  of 
'    X  which  we  have  thus  identified  with  ourselves,  the  temptation  that  thus 

I  to  exalt  reason  aud  depreciate  revelation  is  obvious,  and  the  evil  conse- 
oeoces  to  be  anticipated  gi-eat.    But  the  remedy,  the  true  and  the  only  remedy, 
I,  that  we  should  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  reason  as  well  as  in  revelation — 
Lt  God,  in  whose  presence  n<\  fiesh  shall  glory.     But  as  to  mysteries,  reason 
^^..  B  ita  mysteries  as  well  as  revelatiou ;  and  to  shrink  from  mysteries  is  to 
fhriok  from  all  deep  thinking  on  any  of  the  high  problems  of  our  esisteuce." 

So  much  for  Dr.  Campbell's  intellectual  position,  a  position  with 
which  no  one  will  quarrel  who  has  the  respect  which  most  Enghshmen 
lave  for  Bishop  Butler,  aud  who  calls  to  mind  what  the  author  nf  the 
Analogy  has  to  say  upon  the  question  of  the  province  of  reason  in 
reference  to  revelation.  But  this  intellectual  position,  profoundly 
leligious  as  it  really  is,  is  even  less  characteristic  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
frfaole  caat  of  mind  and  thought  than  ia  the  temper,  the  tone,  the 
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feeling,  the  spirit,  with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  discnssion  of 
the  problems  and  controversies  of  the  day.  Those  who  knew  and 
loved  him  will  be  eager  to  testify  how  true  to  the  very  man  himself 
are  those  last  words  of  his  great  work : — 

*'  The  i-eader  who  has  accompanied  me  to  the  close  of  this  volimie,  in  the  fair 
mind  and  with  the  patience  of  love,  has,  I  trust,  felt  that  throughout  I  have 
simply  sought  to  awaken  a  response  in  Ins  own  inner  being, — whether  in  this 
I  have  succeeded  or  have  not, — and  that  I  have  written,  not  with  the  interest  of 
theological  controversy,  but  as  a  man  communing  with  his  brother  man,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  deep  convictions  of  his  own  heart  as  to  the  spiritual 
need  of  hmuanity  and  the  common  salvation.  For  I  have  written  as  seeming 
to  myself  to  liear,  and  as  desiring  to  be  used  to  help  others  to  hear,  with 
personal  and  practical  application,  the  Son  of  God  saying  to  us, '  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  trutli,  and  the'life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me;' — the 
Father  saying  to  us,  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased: 
hear  ye  llim/  " 

K  we  were  asked  to  express  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  two 
principal  poles  of  (to  him)  ascertained  and  veiified  truth  round  which 
all  Dr.  CampbelFs  other  thinkings  revolved,  we  should  say,  though 
with  much  diffidence  and  not  without  fear  of  doing  him  an  uninten- 
tional injustice,  that  they  were  these : — The  Fatherliness  of  God,  and 
the  self-evidencing  character  of  Revelation.     What  a  deep  and  firm 
hold  these  two  convictions  have  taken  of  the  best  and  most  courageoufi 
English  theological  thought  of  the  present  day,  there  is  abimdant 
evidence  to  prove.     It  is  the  confidence  inspired  by  these  convictions 
that  is  the  guarantee  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  English  Chri»- 
tianity  over  the  perils  which  beset  it  through   the  excesses  of  ration- 
alism on  the  one  side  and  of  rituaUsni  on  the  other.     And  to  whom 
are  those  con\dctions  mainly  due?     To  many  earnest  thinkers  and 
gallant  workers  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  doubtless;  but 
to  none,  we  venture  to  think,  in  so  large  a  degree  as  to  Dr.  Campbell 
The   deepest   and  weightiest  and   devoutest   and   most    systematic 
thought  that  has  been  thrown  into  the  right  scale  comes,  we  believe, 
from  him;  and  to  him,  therefore,  will  be  largely  due  its  final,  its  in- 
evitable, and,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  its  speedy  preponderance. 

Thus,  then,  we  define,  as  precisely  as  we  dare  to  do,  the  nature  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  influence  upon  English  theological  thought;  an  in- 
fluence which  received  from  the  other  three  members  of  the  group  no 
inconsiderable  amomit  of  enii>ha6is  and  momentum,  always  in  the  same 
direction.  Admirers  of  !Mr.  Ei-skine  mav  think  that  not  sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid,  nor  importance  attached,  to  his  contribution, 
by  his  books  and  otherwise,  to  this  good  work,  in  which  all  the  four 
alike,  according  to  their  gifts  and  capacities,  were  sharers.  One  shrinb 
from  the  task  of  comparing  and  contrasting  those  whose  relations 
to  one  another  were  what  they  were.  But,  in  truth,  the  difference 
between  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Erskine — so  far  as  their  published 
writings  went,  and  upon  the  subjects  which  were  common  to  both— 
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was  just  the  diflference  between  the  artist  and  the  amateur.  Mr. 
Erskine  was,  indeed,  first  in  the  field  as  an  author ;  and  the  origi- 
nality and  suggestiveness  of  his  thoughts  had  done  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Dr.  CampbeU's  writings.  But  there  was  a  finiah  and  a 
completeness  and  a  fulness  about  Dr.  Campbell's  works  to  which  Mr. 
Erskine's  had  no  claim.  Upon  one  great  matter,  however,  Mr. 
Erskine  spoke  fully  and  frequently  and  emphatically,  upon  which  Dr. 
Campbell,  for  various  reasons,  was  comparatively  silent ; — namely,  the 
final  restoration  of  all  men.  Dr.  Campbell,  we  presume,  was  content 
to  leave  the  problem  with  the  question,  asked  in  entire  confidence  in 
the  Father  s  righteousness  and  love, — "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?"  Mr.  Erskine  could  not  do  so.  On  this  point  Prin- 
cipal Shairp,  in  his  Reminiscences,  says : — 

"  Arising,  perhaps,  out  of  this  tendency  in  Mr.  Erskine  to  be  absorbed  in  one 
great  truth,  which  he  made  to  overbear  all  other  truths  that  opposed  it,  was 
his  belief  in  the  final  restitution  of  all  men.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  issue  of  the  Gospel.  The  conviction  that  it  was  so  grew  on  him 
latterly,  and  he  expressed  it  freely.  He  used  to  dwell  much  on  those  passages 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  seemed  to  him  to  favour  this  cherished  belief  of 
his.  In  one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Erskine  was  altogether  unlike  most  of  those 
who  hold  the  tenets  of  Universalism.  No  man  I  ever  knew  had  a  deeper 
feeling  of  the  exceeding  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  Divine  necessity  that  sin  must 
always  be  misery.  His  Universalistic  views  did  not  in  any  way  relax  his  pro- 
found sense  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin." 

The  exact  position  of  Dr.  Campbell  in  relation  to  this  great  question 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  his 
own  to  one  of  his  sons,  and  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Ewing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Writing  on  April  24th,  1866,  to  the  Archbishop  (then  Bishop  of 
London),  Bishop  Ewing  says : — 

"  We  have  just  had  a  three  days'  visit  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Row.  He 
certainly  lives  in  a  region  whose  sun  is  as  the  light  of  seven  days.  He  differs 
from  Mr.  Erskine  in  one  respect,  feelmg  it  possible  that  a  free  human  will  may 
eternally  escape  the  Divine  longings,  which  Erskine  thinks  incredible.  But 
both  live  so  in  God,  and  realize  so  much  of  what  love  is,  not  as  a  mere  amiability^ 
but  as  the  equivalent  of  righteonsness^  that  to  them  those  things,  so  puzzling  to 
others,  such  as  the  Incarnation  and  the  like,  evolve  themselves  as  simple 
corollaries ;  God  in  Christ  only  showing  Himself  to  be  what  He  always  was,  and 
inevitably  must  be." 

Writing  to  one  of  his  sons  on  July  7th,  1871,  Dr.  Campbell  says 
(speaking  of  a  review,  in  the  Spectator,  of  Mr.  Erekine's  posthumous 
book,  **  The  Spiritual  Order'^)  :— 

"  The  reading  now  of  the  book  as  a  whole  still  leaves  the  same  impression 
that  I  received  when  he  read  portions  of  the  manuscript  to  me ;  namely,  that 
is  an  imperfect  representation  of  punishment  that  resolves  it  into  the  desire  to 
reclaim.  But  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  not  necessarily  affected  by 
this  defect;  for  that  other  element  in  punishment  which  he  seems  not  to 
recognize  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  ordinary  doctrine.  I  am  thankful 
to  see  the  Spectator  drawing  attention  so  emphatically  to  the  wide  difference 
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between  this  volume  and  ordinary  arguments  for  Universalism,  in  the  deep 
sense  of  the  divine  condefnnatian  of  sin  which  possessed  Mr.  Erskine." 

If  now  it  be  asked,  at  what  point  of  English  theological  thought 
the  influence  of  these  four  gifted  and  noble  men,  and  especially  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  has  been  most  distinctly  and  consciously  felt  and 
welcomed  ?  the  answer  will  not  be  difficult.  It  has  been  felt  meet 
deeply  and  welcomed  most  heartily  by  that  large  number  of  men, 
both  Cfhurchmen  and  Nonconformists,  who  are  perfectly  prepared  ta 
surrender  to  modem  critical  and  scientific  thought  all  that  they  can 
be  reasonably  asked  to  surrender  to  it ;  but  who  at  the  same  time  hold 
fast  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  final  outcome  of  all  modem  speculation  will  only  be  to  make  our 
conception  of  that  Gospel  more  pure  and  potent  for  good  than  ever. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  which  such  men  owe  to  the  four  Scotchmen, 
and  particularly  to  Dr.  Campbell,  is  immense.  He,  more  especially,  has 
helped  them  to  detach,  without  any  needless  jar  or  shock,  what  was 
only  temporary  and  accidental  from  what  was  really  permanent  and 
essential  in  their  Christian  faith,  and  so  to  meet  without  alarm  the  ever- 
vaiying  phases  of  contemporary  thought.  His  last  words  on  this 
subject  are  some  of  his  weightiest  and  most  helpful,  written  though 
they  were  when  strength  was  failing,  and  when  the  hand  of  death  had 
well-nigh  touched  him : — 

"  Let  us  not  then  be  persuaded  "  (so  Dr.  Campbell  wrote  in  that  last  work 
of  his,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete)  "  to  come  down  to  the  lower  ground 
of  historical  criticism  for  the  justification  of  our  acx^ptance  of  the  Bible,  seeing 
that  we  have  higher  ground  to  stand  on, — and  that^  the  only  sure  ground  after  all. 

"'  The  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  must  be  the  ultimate  ground  for  faith. 
Miracles,  apart  from  the  light  in  that  teaching  to  which  they  awakened  atten- 
tion, and  of  which  they  were  an  accompaniment  in  harmony  with  its  nature, 
would  not  be  foimdation  enough, — no,  not  even  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
apart  from  that  life  to  which  it  has  been  the  P^ather's  seal.  '  God  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead  and  gave  Ilim  glory,  tfuU  our  faith  and  hope  might  he  in  God,' 
But  had  not  His  faith  and  hope  been  in  God — had  not  His  words  in  death, 
'  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,'  been  the  voice  and  utterance  of 
all  His  life, — how  conld  the  mere  fact  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  or  have  the  central  and  foundation  place  whicli  it  has 
in  tliat  volume  which  has  been  given  to  teach  us  how  we  are  to  glorify  and 
enjoy  God  ? 

''  Apart  from  what  Jesus  was  and  spoke  and  did,  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead  would  be  no  light  of  life  to  man.  Assuming  such  a  fact,  apart  from  such 
a  history  of  it  and  all  the  inspired  interpretation  of  it,  it  would  have  been  at 
most  but  an  inexplicable  mystery,  a  perplexing  addition  to  the  natural  history 
of  man. — believed  or  not  believed,  of  no  practical  importance. 

"  I  therefore  begin  at  the  point  where  the  round  of  historical  criticism,  how- 
ever confirmatory  of  the  simple  faith  of  childhood,  would  place  one:  and  that^ 
a  [Mjint  which  I  dare  not  refuse  to  stand  on,  whatever  the  seeming  '  destructive' 
action  of  historical  criticism  may  be.  Boni  in  this  land,  I  am  placed  face  to 
face  with  theliible,  and  cannot  refuse  its  high  claims,  or  refuse  to  weigh  them, 
but  at  my  i)eril.  And  I  cannot  say  that  I  cannot  weigh  its  claims.  In  the 
gift  of  conscience  my  God  has  put  the  needed — the  only  needed — scales  into 
my  hands."* 

*  Beminiscences  and  Beflections,  pp.  217 — 219. 
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We  unwillingly  take  leave  of  this  little  group  of  brave  and  able  and 
godly  men,  whose  lives  were  indeed  cast  after  a  pattern  of  singular 
and  exceptional  excellence.  That  such  lives  should  have  been  actually 
lived  by  contemporaries  of  our  own,  in  the  too  often  malarious  atmo- 
sphere of  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  enough  of  itself 
to  inspire  us  with  hope  and  courage.  The  thought  of  them  carries 
us  back  over  a  gulf  of  some  five  centuries  to  another  group,  between 
which  and  this  there  are  not  a  few  points  of  interesting  similarity. 
For  the  knowledge  of  this  other  and  much  earlier  group  we  are  in- 
debted to  Miss  Winkwoi-th's  translation  of  "  The  History  and  Life  of 
John  Tauler,  of  Strasburg."  The  little  band  of  noble  and  devout 
men,  with  whom  Tauler  was  associated,  and  of  whom  in  many  ways 
he  was  the  head,  must  have  had  a  very  hard  fight  of  it  in  those  evil 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  which  their  lot  was  cast — years 
desolated  by  war  and  pestilence  and  civil  strife  and  religious  con- 
troversy; a  very  much  harder  fight  of  it  than  even  Dr.  Campbell  had 
in  those  weary  years  of  his  earlier  hfe  which  issued  in  his  deposition 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  heresy  of  preacliing 
that  "  Christ  died  for  all  men."  Amongst  them,  not  the  least  pro- 
minent figure  was  that  of  a  layman — the  Erskine  of  the  group — to 
whom  even  Tauler  himself  owed  something.  They  have  sometimes 
been  described  as  "Reformers  before  the  Reformation," — a  harbinger 
and  pledge  of  a  better  day,  which  was  in  store  for  the  Chiistian 
Church.  We  gladly  accept  the  augury.  We,  too,  believe  that  a 
better  day  is  in  store  for  the  Church,  of  which  such  men  as  Erskine 
and  Campbell  are  both  the  promise  and  the  type.  The  "  visible  per- 
ennial well "  will  surely  "  start  forth  "  ere  long. 

D.  J.  Vaughan. 
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MR  FKOUDE'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS 

BECKET. 


P.VRT    III. 


ON  one  point  in  the  present  contro verey  I  must  pay,  as  I  may  beat  b< 
able,  a  debt  of  pei-sonal  thankfulness  to  my  opponent.   The  pictnr^^»— 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  drawn  of  the  means  by  which  Thomas  n 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  still  more  the  astounding  picture  of 
demeanour  in  that  office,  have  led  me  to  think  more  deeply  than 
have  ever  done  before  on  the  important  beaidng  of  his  chancellorshi] 
and  of  the  way  by  which  he  attained  it,  on  his  own  history  and  oi 
the  history  of  England.    When  I  look  back  to  what  I  have  already 
written  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  misconceived  an] 
thing ;  but  the  work  of  looking  again  to  the  authorities  with  aspecii 
view    to  Mr.  Fronde's  misstatements  has   made  some  things  com 
home    to    me  more  strongly  than  before.     The  aspect  of  Thomi 
chancellorship  with  regard  to  the  general  history  of  England  I 
I  hope,  made  clear  in  my  last  paper.     I  wish  now  to  say  something  c^f 
the   light   which   his    chancellorship  and   the   circumstances  of  hS-J8 
appointment  to  the  chancellorship  thi'ow  on  the  character  of  Thom^iN-J 
himself. 

When,  now  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  tried  to  draw  a  portrait  d^f 
Thomas  in  a  paper  which  was  reprinted  in  my  Historical  Essays,       I 
spoke  of  him  as  essentially  a  man  of  his  own  age,  a  man  who  stoc^^ 
veiy  high  in  the  second  order  of  ability,  but  who  showed  no  sign  ^^f 
creative  genius,  no  sign  of  ha^nng  any  thoughts  or  feeUngs  above  hmJB 
own  age.     This  I  hold  to  be  the  tiTie  viev^  of  him.     I  have  seen  hixB 
called  an  *'  extraordinaiy  man  ;  "  and  in  a  sense  this  is  true.    But  fae 
was  extraordinary^  rather  by  the  extraordinary  developement  of  or<E" 
nary  qualities  than  by  the  possession  of  extraordinary  qualities.    Hw 
fame  is  in  some  sort  the  result  of  an  accident,  the  result  of  his  bein^ 
placed  in  a  false  position.     That  position  was  the  archbishopric ;  in  the 
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chancellorehip  he  was,  as  far  as  his  personal  character  goes,  thoroughly 
in  his  right  place.  But  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  presents 
some  remarkable  points  of  likeness  to  his  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bisihopric.  It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  more  fully  into  this  matter 
either  than  Mr.  Froude  has  done  or  than  I  have  myself  done  in  earlier 
dealings  with  the  same  subject.  Thomas  then,  I  repeat,  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  man  of  the  twelftli  century,  who  seems  on  all  points  to  have 
accepted  the  received  standard  of  his  own  age.  We  see  in  him  no  sign 
of  any  very  exalted  general  morality,  of  any  anxiety  to  preserve  consis- 
tency between  one  part  of  his  life  and  the  other.  But  we  do  see  in  him 
a  strong  sense  of  immediate  duty,  combined  with  a  large  amount  of 
personal  ambition.  These  two  qualities  working  together  made  him 
throw  himself  with  ardour  into  any  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  made  him  strive  to  reach  the  highest  ideal  of  that 
position,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  own  age.  In  this  way  we 
can  understand  the  change  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop, 
without  being  driven  to  suppose  either  hypocrisy  or  sudden  con- 
version. And  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  change  from  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop  was  not  the  only  change  in  the  life  of 
Thomas.  The  change  from  the  servant  of  Theobald  to  the  servant 
of  Henry,  though  less  marked,  was  quite  as  real.  Twice  in  his  life 
Thomas  was  placed  in  altogether  new  positions,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  carry  the  spirit  of  the  old  position  into  the  new.  Both  times 
he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  put  him  in  the  new  place. 
His  position  is  first  ecclesiastical,  then  secular,  then  ecclesiastical 
again,  without  much  choice  on  his  own  part.  And  in  each  case,  as 
his  position  changes,  his  ideal  changes.  He  is  zealous  for  different 
objects  at  different  times  of  his  life  ;  but  he  is  always  zealous  for  those 
objects  which  are  naturally  sought  after  by  a  man  holding  the  position 
which  he  held  at  each  stage.  The  most  zealous  of  Archbishops  had 
been  the  most  zealous  of  Chancellors,  and  the  most  zealous  of  Clian 
cellors  had  been,  not  perhaps  the  most  zealous  of  Archdeacons,  but 
pretty  certainly  the  most  zealous  among  an  Archbishop's  ecclesiastical 
advisers.  Now  a  man  of  the  highest  order,  intellectually  or  morally, 
could  not  have  changed  from  one  object  to  another  in  this  way.  Such 
an  one  would  do  his  official  duty  in  any  office  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
but  he  would  have  settled  objects  of  pursuit  to  be  followed  through 
life.  He  would  either  keep  himself  clear  of  offices  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  those  objects,  or  he  would  adapt  his  offices  to  his  purposes, 
and  not  adapt  his  purposes  to  his  offices.  This  last  is  what  Thomas 
did.  And  it  is  what  is  constantly  done  by  men  who  lack  neither 
ability  nor  honesty,  men  who  can  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  their 
positions,  but  on  whom  theii'  positions  nevertheless  act  as  fetters. 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  the  remark  that  a  man  is  changed  by  office. 
Sometimes  this  is  true  in  a  really  bad  sense ;  but  it  often  simply 
meaiiB  that  office  unavoidably  brings  with  it  new  aims  and  objects 
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and  a  new  way  of  looking  at  many  things.  In  a  man  of  Thomas' 
character,  a  man  of  restless  energy  and  passionate  fervour,  this  effect 
of  office  is  likely  to  make  him  throw  himself  with  all  his  might  into 
each  successive  office,  to  make  him  carry  all  the  powers  and  claims  of 
that  office  to  their  fullest  extent,  even  at  the  cost  of  marked  incon- 
sistency with  some  earUer  course  of  action.  Such  a  man  is  not 
unhkely  to  raise  his  office  as  well  as  to  raise  himself.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  lofty  position  which  the  King's  Chancellor  has  for 
ages  held  among  state  officials  is  largely  owing  to  Thomas'  holding 
of  the  office.  His  zeal  and  energy  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  lifted 
the  office  itself  to  a  higher  level.  After  Thomas'  day  the  Chancellor 
distinctly  appears  as  a  greater  person  than  he  was  before  Thomas'  day. 
Perhaps,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  greatest  witness  of  all  to  the 
height  to  which  the  gi*eat  Chancellor  had  raised  the  chancellorship 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  filing  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  hold  chancellorship  and  archbishopric  together. 

But  the  career  of  Thomas  in  the  chancellorship  was  certainly  not 
altogether  what  it  was  designed  to  be  by  those  who  took  the  first 
steps  towards  placing  him  in  that  office.  We  are  not  indeed  distinctly 
told  that  the  Chancellor  disappointed  the  purposes  of  Theobald,  aa- 


the  Archbishop  certainly  disappointed  the  purposes  of  Henry.    Nor 
indeed  did  he  disappoint  them  in  the  same  manner  or  in  the  sam 
degree.     But  he  certainly  did  not  fully  carry  out  all  that  was  in  th^ 
minds  of  those  who  procured  his  appointment.    That  appointmen 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry's  reign.*     It  was  made  at  th^»« 
recommendation  of  Theobald,  who   thus   transfeiTcd  his   newly-ap^— 
pointed  Archdeacon  from  his  own  service  to  that  of  the  King.    In 
doing  he  was  supported  by  the  advice  of  two  men  who  had  been  th< 
King's   chief    counsellors   in   his   Norman    duchy,   PhiUp   Bishop  o 
Bayeux  and  the  more  famous  Amulf  of  Lisieux.     His  motives  seeirm 
to  have  been  twofold.     Theobald,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  had  ^ 
great  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  whenever  of  late  year& 
there  had  been  any  government.     He  had  been  actually  regent — to 
employ  a  modem  word — in  the  short  interregnum  between  the  deatl^- 
of  Stephen  and  the  coming  of  Duke  Henry  from  Normandy.     Th^ 
King  was  young,  and  needed  counsellors  in  the  great  work  of  restoring 
order  after  the  anarchy;  it  was  also  believed  that  there  were  those  aboa4> 
him  who  had  designs  against  what  were  now  understood  to  be  th 
liberties  of  the  Church.     Thomas,  Theobald  thought,  was  of  all 
best  fitted  to  accomplish  both  these  purposes.!     With  Theobald  di&o 

*  This  seems  to  be  fully  established  by  Mr.  Bobertson,  p.  2C. 

t  So  says  Roger  of  Pontigny  (Giles  i.  101, 102) : — "  Eratque  in  ecclesia  regni  illios  im>«» 
modica  trepidatio;  turn  propter  suspectain  regis  setatem,  turn  propter  coUateraliuxxx 
ejus  circa  ecclesiasticsB  libertatis  jura  notam  malignitatem.     Xec  frustra,  sicut  xei  exiti^us 
indicavit.     Oantuariensis  autem  antistes  tarn  de  prsesenti  sollicitus  quam  de  futoro 
timidus,  aliquod  remedium  malis,  quae  imminerc  timebantur,  opponere  oogitabat;  ▼isiii^* 
que  est  ei,  si  Thomam  regis  posset  inserero  consiliis,  Tnn-rimn.Tn  exinde  quietem  et  paoeiD 
Anglicanffi  ecclesise  posse  provenire.    Sdcbat  enim  eum  magnaniTmiTn  et  pvndemtem; 
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acted  Bishop  Heniy  of  Winchester,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  changed  sides  so  often  in  the  civil  war.   His  ambition  had  latterly- 
taken  an  ecclesiastical  turn.    His  papal  legation  marks  an  sera  in  our 
ecdeoastical  history  as  the  time  when — as  was  not  wonderful  at  such 
a  time — ^the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  Pope  or  his  Legate  took 
firmer  root.*    He  had  also  been  anxious  to  be  Archbishop  of  the 
West-Saxons,  or,  failing  that,  at  least  to  be  aeeplialous  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.f    All  these  schemes  had  come  to  nothing,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  Conqueror,  who  had  lived  through  so  many  storms,  was  passing 
into  the  more  peaceful  latter  end  of  his  days.    But  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  he  was  zealous  for  all  ecclesiastical  claims,  and  that  any 
recommendations  of  his  would  have   the  support   of  ecclesiastical 
claims  in  view.    Thomas,  we  may  be  sure,  was  designed  for  pro- 
motion, as  a  man  who  would  help  the  King  in  bringing  back  peace  to 
tiie  kingdom,  but  who  would  help  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the  least 
wrong  to  what  Theobald  and  his  counsellors  looked  on  as  the  lawful 
privileges  of  the  Church.   By  virtue  of  these  recommendations,  Thomas 
became  Chancellor.    Having  become  Chancellor,  the  objects  of  his 
first  patrons  became  secondary.    He  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
with  all  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  nature,  into  the  ideal  of  the  Chancellor's 
office,  as  that  ideal  was  understood  by  Henry  rather  than  by  Theobald. 
The  position  to  which  Thomas  was  now  raised  was  an  anomalous 
one.    The  chancellorship  was  a  thoroughly  secular  office,  and  yet  it  was 
always  held  by  a  churchman.    It  must  have  left  its  holder  very  little 
time  for  ecclesiastical  duties  or  thoughts.   One  part  of  its  duties  would 
be  distinctly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  an  ecclesiastical  zealot. 
For  it  was  the  Chancellor's  business  to  receive  and  look  after  the 
revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  which,  now  that  Flambard 
liad  feudalized  ecclesiastical  holdings,  fell  to  the  King.f     His  only 
Ftmction  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  was  the  superintendence  of  the 
King^B  chapel,§  a  survival  of  the  way  in  which  the  King's  chapel  and  its 
olerks  had  grown  into  a  school  of  royal  officials.  And,  besides  the  formal 
duties  of  his  office,  an  able  and  active  Chancellor  was  sure  to  find  the 
^Vrhole    business  of  the  realm  pass  through   his    hands.     Not   yet 
oiScially  a  judge,  the  Chancellor  was  one  of  a  class  of  royal  officials 

^td  et  leluxn  Dei  haberet  cum  scientia,  et  ecclesiasticain  libertatem  totis  aif ectibns  aemula- 

%*«tiir.     Adscitis   ig^tnr   ad   Be  Cantoariezisis  antistes  Philippo  Baiooensi  et  Amulfo 

Xiezoriensi  epiaoopis,  quorum   consiliis  rex  in  primordiis  suia  ixmitebatur,  coepit  de 

TXhoma  prudentia,  et^renuitate  et  fidelitate,  atque  morum  laudabili  et  admirabili  mansue- 

%iidine  ixiferre  sermonem,  memoratisque  episcopis  secundum  volnntatem  et  suaaionem 

^rdiiepiBCopi  annuentibus,  Thomas  regiam  ing^reeBus  curiam  cancellarii  nomen  officium- 

^ue  BQBcepit."    The  double  motive  comes  out  more  strongly  in  the  Life  by  John  of 

^aHsbozT  (Qiles  i.  821).    Thomas  was  designed  to  work  upon  the  King's  mind,  lest  he 

nhoald  deal  with  England  as  a  conquered  countiy.    "Ne    .    .    .    insolentius  ageret 

jure  victoriB,  qui  sibi  videbatur,  etsi  alitor  esset,  populum  subegisse,  canoellarium  pro- 

<siiiabat  in  curia  ordinari,  cujus  ope  et  opera  novi  regis,  ne  ssoviret  in  ecdesiam,  impetum 

tscdiiberet,  et  oonsilii  sui  tempen^et  malitiam,  et  reprimeret  audaciam  officiaJium,  qui  sub 

obtentn  public»  potestatis  et  prtetextu  juris,  tam  eodesise  quam  provindalium  facultates 

diripere  oonspiraywant." 

•  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  ▼.  p.  814.  %  Will.  Fil.  Stepb.  1^6. 

t  Ibid.  p.  817  §  Ibid. 
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who  were  constantly  employed  in  judicial  commissions.  But  the  office 
was  always  held  by  a  chm-chman ;  few  or  no  laymen  could  in  those 
days  have  been  found  fitted  for  such  a  post,  and  indeed  the  thought  of 
a  lay  Chancellor  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  come  into  the  head  of 
any  man.  Like  other  churchmen  in  the  royal  service,  the  Chancellor 
looked  forward  to  a  bishopric  as  the  reward  of  his  services ;  but  up  to 
this  time  the  office,  with  all  its  power,  was  looked  on  as  one  which  it 
was  unworthy  of  a  bishop  either  to  accept  or  to  keep.*  It  would  seem 
that  the  clerical  holders  of  these  temporal  posts  seldom  took  priest's 
orders  till  they  were  nominated  to  bishoprics.  In  the  case  of  Thomas 
this  is  specially  recorded  and  insisted  on.  The  great  statesman  and 
captain  was  ecclesiastically  a  mere  deacon ;  the  far  higher  and  more 
mysterious  calling  of  the  priesthood  was  not  profaned  by  him.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  the  anomaly  of  a  deacon  holding  a  crowd  of 
benefices  the  duties  of  which  only  a  priest  could  perform.  Thomas 
could  never  have  sung  a  mass  either  in  Beverley  minster  or  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand. 

The  mere  fact  of  Theobald's  recommendation  of  Thomas  to  the 
chancellorship,  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to  make  that  recom- 
mendation, are  stated  by  Mr.  Froude  neither  imfairly  nor  inaccu- 
rately, though  the  importance  of  the  fact  is  somewhat  slurred  over  in 
his  hun-ied  way  of  telling  the  story .f  It  is  his  portrait  of  Thomas  as 
Chancellor  against  which  historical  ti-uth  must  ciy  out.  Of  the  most 
important  of  Mr.  Fronde's  charges,  that  by  which  Thomas'  warlike 
exploits  beyond  sea  were  turned  into  the  deeds  of  a  highwayman  and 
incendiary  at  home,  I  liave  already  spoken.  But  most  of  the  other 
touches  in  Mr.  Fronde's  portrait  are  etjually  imaginary.  In  a  passage 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  Mr.  Froudo  lias  said  that  "the  only 
virtue  which  Edward  Grim  allows  him  to  have  preserved  unsuUied 
was  his  chastity."  Nothing  like  this  can  be  foimd  in  Grim's  text, 
which  I  have  also  quoted  ;J  besides  chastity,  he  counts  up  several 
other  virtues.  The  chastity  of  Thomas  at  this  time  is  so  strongly 
insisted  on  as  to  make  it  plain  that  it  was  a  somewhat  unusual  virtue. 
If  we  trust  liisbiogi-aphers,  he  preserved  it  under  unusual  temptation8,§ 

*  See  Stubl3s,  Const.  Hist.  i.  353.  William  Fitz-Stephen  (186)  speaks  of  the  Chan- 
ceUor  as  likely  to  be  a  bishop  or  archbishop  before  he  dies.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  greatest  minist'er  before  Thomas*  Eo^er  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  first  ChanceUor, 
afterwards  bishop  and  Justiciar.  On  his  promotion  to  these  higher  offices,  he  resigned 
the  lower  post  of  Chancellor  to  his  son. 

t  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1877,  p.  560. 

X  CoNTEMPORABT  Eeview,  April,  1878,  p.  129. 

§  The  chastity  of  Thomas  is  spoken  of  in  a  marked  way  by  all  the  biographers.  Jok 
Salis.  (Giles,  i.  321);  Herbert,  i.  11—16.  Edward  Grim  (13)  calls  him,  •'licet  aliter 
ahqui  lestimavenmt,  corporo  castus."  This  refers  to  the  special  stories  mentioned  l^ 
some  of  the  other  writers.  WiUiam  Fitz-Stephen  (180)  mentions  the  King's  attempts 
to  make  him  partake  in  his  own  vices :  "  Super  quo  et  rex  ipse  diumas  ei  et  noctumas 
tendebat  insidias :  sed  tanquam  vir  timoratus  et  a  Deo  prsedestinatus,  munditis  caniis 
intendens,  lumbos  prscinctos  habebat."  William  of  Canterbury  (Giles,  ii.  3)«  after 
using  words  which  seem  to  come  from  two  passages  of  John  of  Salisbury  (320,  321),  goes 
on  to  tell  a  story  how  Thomas  refused  the  advances  of  a  mistress  of  the  King  living  at 
Stafford,  and  how  his  host,  who  fancied  that  Thomas  had  gone  to  visit  her»?ound  nim 
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td  wae  strict,  id  tlie  pimiehment  of  vices  of  an  opposite  kind,  at  all 
fents  in  mea  of  Iur  own  order  and  following.*     But  nt-itiior  Edward 

Irim  nor  any  one  else  speaks  of  it  as  liis  only  virtue.  Mr.  Fronde 
ay  perhaps  not  count  it  among  virtues  that  Thnmas  was  already 
net  in  his  devotions  and  bountiful  in  almsdeeds,  and  tliat  he  already 
ired  hie  back  to  the  discipline.!  Mr.  Robertson,  with  more  force, 
Miies  the  raent  of  his  alleged  humility,  because  it  is  allowed  that  he 
as  hutnhle  only  with  the  hiimblt',  and  repaid  the  pmud  in  their  own 
lin-J  But  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  statement  that 
ly  of  Thomas'  biographers  speak  oi"  chastity  as  his  only  virtue  roally 
imes,  not  from  Edward  Grim,  who  says  nothing  the  least  like  it,  but 
im  two  or  three  passages  in  a  wonderfiU  disclamation  of  Herbert  of 
,m,  which,  dealt  with  after  Mr,  Fronde's  fashion,  looked  at  rather 
\a  read,  might  convey  such  an  impression.  And  I  am  bound  to  add 
,t,  if  it  be  lawful  in  any  case  to  look  at  your  author  instead  of  read- 

ig  him,  it  is  allowable  in  the  case  of  Herbert  of  Bosham.  When  Mr. 
ibertson  comes  to  reprint  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ho  will  put  the 

is  own  house.    The  story  is  tcJd  by  Gamier  (12),  with  the 
unon  ot  tne  names  i — 

"  Li  aecunz  Reia  Eecria,  ke  d'Angleteire  ert  sir,?, 
£t  nmout  una  D&me,  la  gpentchnr  de  1'  Empire  ; 
Avice  d'Estafort  ont  i,  nun,  jo  oi  dire." 
«  hoat  of  Thonuis,  who  in  William's  reraion  'a  simply  "  oppidonus,"  becomes  "  Vivioo 
derc-"     In  B^gor  of  Pontig-ny  {\0i)  TbomoB  is  raade  on  exauplc  of  coofeseoi'dhip  in 
i  SHne  cause  in  which  Thomas  the  Second  of  Yort  was  a  iiiart;r.    Nearly  the  sajno 
is  told  of  the  contomponuy  Malcolm  Kia^  of  Scots  and  of  L^nis  the  Eighth  of 
e.    The  words  of  WiUiftra  Piti-Stephen  (189)  that  Thomas'  confCBBor,  Robert  of 
iBrton,  Biud,  "  ei  quo  cajicellarius  foetus  est,  nulla  eiuu  polluit  Inzuriai,"  surely  do  not 
ma,  M  Ur.  Eobt-rtson  (p.  51)  seems  to  imply,  that  Thomas  become  Etrict«T  after  his 
poiatment  to  the  chancellorship,  but  merely  that  Hobort's  knowledge  of  his  habits 
^^Ml  kt  thftt  time. 

'  W.  PU.  Steph.  189.  "  Vir  pudieug  concellarius,  oaor  tmrpitudinis  et  impodioitiie, 
■nAun  dericuin  siium  magrlEe  proeapuie.  Kicardum  de  Ambli,  pro  oo  quod  cnjusdam 
ii  sni,  dnm  longinquo  aberat  in  tranEmarinis,  uiorem  aeduxerat,  et  iu!cubnt>rat,  facta 
pemuaioiie  quod  vir  ejus  in  fata  concesaisset,  a  dono  ct  amicitia  sua  projecit;  et  in 
vi  LoitdoniK  incarceratum,  «t  in  compedibus  din  alBictum,  teneri  fecit."  This  ie  one 
IImw  "oharaeteTistic  incidenta.  porticutar  thin^  which  men  representative  of  their 
^  indiaputiiibly  did,"  which,  as  Mr,  Froude  says,  "convey  a  clearer  idea  than  any 
Band  descoiption."  It  illnstratea  the  kind  of  estimation  in  which  the  irregular  mar- 
op  toleral^d  concubinage  of  a  secular  priest  waa  then  looked  on.  It  was  a  relation 
iriueh  a  woman  who  altogether  shrank  from  unfaithfulness  to  her  husband  did  not 


nnle  to 


.  ,  (190)   gires   us  the  names  of   those  who   ministered  the 

ine.  His  whole  account  of  the  chanoellorship,  which  is  much  the  fullest,  should 
lost  carefolly  studied.  The  portrait  which  it  draws  is  so  ntt*^rly  unlike  Mr.  Froude's 
!t  teaaa  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  read  this  port  ot  the  Life,  Yet  it  is  from 
part  of  William  Fitz-Stephen's  work  that  nil  the  stories  and  pictures  come  which 
to  be  found  in  every  child's  book. 

W.Fil. St«ph,  \'M:  "Humilia  erat  humilibus,  etatisferus  et  violcnai  '(uasi  innatum 
a. 

"  Parcere  aubjectis,  et  debellare  auperbos," 

■r  huiallea,  nam  int«r  potentes  potcntior  ipse  ac 

"  Mut  ert  humlca  de  i^uer  et  de  vis  ert  mult  fers. 
As  povTes  hurales  ert,  as  haui  de  fer  reguart ; 
Agnels  estcit  dedeuz,  de  fora  aemlout  liipart," 
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facts  in  one  type,  and  the  moralizing  comments  in  another.*  Herbert 
has  several  pages  of  moralizing  comment  on  the  chastity  of  Thomas 
and  on  chastity  in  general,  in  which  he  has  two  passages  which  might 
at  a  glance  suggest  what  Mr.  Froude  attributes  to  Edward  Grim. 
Speaking  of  a  time  earlier  than  the  chancellorship,  he  says  :t — 

^^  Castitatis  semper  amator  vehementissimus  fuit,  in  hoc  jam  uni  sanctorum 
similis  de  quo  legitur  quod,  etsi  superbus  et  vanus,  castas  tamen  habebator  in 
corpore." 

Somewhat  further  on  he  risks  a  rather  perilous  precept :% — 

"  Cujus  [castitatisi  ut  breviter  dicatur  in  juvene  tanta  virtus  est  et  tanta 
securitas,  ut  propter  Dominum  habenti  banc  juveni  parum  est  quin  dicere  audeam, 
Babes  castitatem :  fac  quicquid  vis." 

This  is  more  like  Mr.  Froude's  quotation  than  anything  in  the  writer 
from  whom  he  quotes.  Yet  Herbert  is  far  from  averting  that  Thomas 
acted  on  the  principle  that,  if  he  were  only  chaste,  he  might  do  what  he 
pleased,  burning  and  man-slaying  included.  And  one  virtue  more, 
perhaps  two,  he  emphatically  claims  for  him.  He  was — at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  either  Chancellor  or  Archdeacon — too  much  given  to 
youthful  vain-glory;  but  he  had  his  merits: — 

"  Nee  tamen  penitus  omni  virtutum  gratia  fnit  destitutus.  Castitatis  amator, 
et  dicimus,  veritatis  eemulus,  fidem  etiam  quse  terrenis  debetur  dominis  snmms 
semper  colens  devotione."§ 

And    yet    more    distinctly,    after    one    of    the    passages   already 
quoted : — 

"  Prseterea  labia  meiidacia  et  linguam  semper  detestabatur  detrahentem.1 

It  is  a  little  hard  that  a  man  who,  at  his  worst,  at  least  hated  false- 
hood and  the  slanderous  tongue,  should  be  specially  picked  out,  ages 
after  his  death,  as  the  victim  of  the  wildest  slanders.  It  is  hard  that 
a  man  who  loved  to  keep  faith  to  his  earthly  lord  should,  simply 
because  his  zeal  for  his  lord's  service  carried  him  beyond  the  decencies 
of  his  ecclesiastical  calling,  be  painted  as  an  "unscrupulous  and 
tyrannical  minister,"  who  earned  fire  and  slaughter  and  havoc 
through  the  lands  which  his  lord  had  handed  over  to  his  keeping. 

That  Thomas  disappointed  the  expectations  of  Theobald  in  his 
recommendation  of  him  for  the  chancellorship  is  a  point  on  which  I 
have  no  controversy  with  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  in  fact  a  main  point  in 
my  conception  of  his  character.  But  there  is  something  singularly 
unlucky  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Froude  goes  about  to  prove  the 
fact. 

*  Mr.  Bobertson  (p.  5)  complains  with  reason  of  Herberts  "  tedions  moralizmg  tad 
rhetorical  flourishes/'  and  adds  that  "  his  lAber  melorum  is  (as  Dr.  Giles  aeema  pttinfoUy 
to  feel)  hardly  readable  even  by  an  editor,  and  is  utterly  unreadable  by  any  one  ebe.** 
Tet  one  cannot  help  feeling  some  sympathy  with  Herbert  when,  at  the  end  of  bis 
biography,  he  prays  that  no  one  wiU  mutilate  his  book :  "  Si  noYit  meliua,  oorrigit 
Hoc  quidem  placet ;  sed  hoc  oro,  ne  mutilet." 

t  GUee,  ii.  11.  J  Ibid,  §  Gilep,  i\  12  ||  Ibid.  11. 
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In  hie  iiew  dignity  he  seemed  at  first  likely  to  diaapiwiiit  tlie  archbishojj's 
;pect«tioiiB  of  bira.  S(^>me  of  bis  bio^p:aph«rs,  indeed,  claim  b.b,  hia  pctrpetual 
erit  that  he  opposed  the  b«stias  cariie,  or  coui-t  wild  beasts,  as  chiirchaieii 
idled  the  anticlerical  party.  Joim  of  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  descrilwn 
■"  1  ta  a  magtiificetit  tritler,  a  sconier  of  law  and  the  clergy,  and  given  b' 
irriloufl  jesting  at  laymen's  parties.  At  any  rate,  except'  in  the  arbitrari- 
is  of  bis  character,  be  showed  no  features  of  the  Becket  of  Catholic 
■ditJon."* 

!e  adds  in  s  note ; — 

"  ■  Dum  magjiificus  erat  nugator  in  curi5,  dnm  legis  videbatur  contemptor  el 
ri,  diuo  scnrrilea  cum  potentioribus  sectabatur  ineptias,  magnns  habebatur, 
orat  et  acceptus  omnibns.' — John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
1166." 


Mr.  Fronde's  ill  lack  in  dealing  with  hie  anthorities  comeB  apon  him 

i   this  stage  with  even  greater  strength  than  usual.     It  is  of  course 

!rely  his  ill  luck ;  but  then  it  ie  very  ill  luck  indeed.    It  may  be  what 

ne  people  call  pedantry  to  notice  that  Mr.  Froude  writes.  "  Bishop 

F  Exeter,"  when  he  should  have  written  "  Archdeacon."     The  letter 

ni  be  found  in  Dr.  Giles'  John  of  Salisbnry  (ii.  6),  and  its  heading 

"Baldwino  Exoniensi   archidiacono."     But   why   did   Mr.    Fronde 

!6   80    good   an  opportimity   as   he  had  got  hold  of  for    twitting 

ohu  of  Salisbury  \Wth  iuconsiBtency,  for  describing  him  as  playing 

tie    part  of  Mr.   Facing^both-ways?      No    one   would   have  found 

it  from  Mr.  Froude  that  the  persons  spoken  of  as  "some   of  his 

ogrBphers,"  who  say  one  thing,  and  who  are  opposed  to  "John  of 

diebury,  on  the  other  hand,"  are  really  only  a  plural  form — perhaps 

pluralii  exce/Umia- — for  John  of  Salisbnry   himself.     At  least  the 

"  I  "bestite  curife"  do  occur  in  the  Life  by  John  of  Salisbury,!  and 
do  Dot  see  them  in  any  of  the  other  Lives.    To  be  sure  Mr.  Fronde's 

in  looking  at  the  heading  of  John  of  Salisbury's  Life  in  Dr.  Giles, 
lay  have  been  caught  by  the  words,  "  Auct.  Alano,"  and  he  may  not 
tve  gone  on  to  read  the  words  "  et  Joanne  Sarisb."  He  may  thus 
Lve  thought  that  he  was  reading  Alaa  instead  of  John.  It  might 
I  going  too  far  afield  to  hint  that  he  may  have  confounded  the 
beetisB  curite,"  with  whom  Thomas  had  to  wrestle  in  a  fignire,  with  the 
beettce  terrai,"  which,  according  to  Herbert  of  Bosham,!  he  still  con- 
lued  to  hunt  iu  the  flesh.  Auyhow,  if  anybody  contradicts  anybody. 
ia  John  of  Salisbnry  who  contradicts  himself.  And  siurely  it  would 
ive  been  better  for  Mr.  Froude's  purpose  to  represent  John  of  Salis- 
fay  as  contradicting  himself  than  to  represent  him  as  contradicting 
mebody  else.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  real  contradiction.  John  of 
lliabory.  speaking  with  diifereut  objects  in  the  two  passages,  not 
IDdtnrally  gave  each  a  different  tone  and  colour.  But  there  is  no 
ntradiction  as  to  fact.  Thomas  led  the  life  of  a  layman ;  he  did 
rt  stand  up  for  ecclesiastical  claims,  as  he  afterwards  did ;  he  may 
ive  seemed  to  be  a  dcspiser  of  the  canon  law  and  the  clergy; 
•  StaiUenth  Cinhtry.  Jnne,  1S77,  p.  560.  t  GUos.  i.  821.  J  Herb,  B(b.  i.  20. 
TOL.  XXSU.  2   I 
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and  yet  he  may,  whieli  is  what  John  of  Salisbury  really  says  that  he 
did,  have  withstood  acts  of  oppression,  whether  directed  against  church- 
men or  against  laymen.  The  beasts  of  the  court  had  to  be  with- 
stood on  behalf  of  both — "  pro  necessitate  ecclesiee  et  provincialiwn."* 
Mr.  Froude's  evil  genius  again  kept  him  from  seeing  this  last 
word.  It  might  be  a  curious  question  for  guessing  what  word  that 
evil  genius  made  him  see  when  he  quoted  John  of  Salisbury  as  making 
Thomas  given  to  '*  scurrilous  jesting  at  laymerCs  parties,^  There  is 
nothing  answering  to  "  laymen's  parties"  in  the  Latin ;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  look  of  the  word  "potentioiibus"  suggested  the  thought  of 
"  potationibus." 

But  most  amazing  of  all  is  the  way  iu  which  Mr.  Froude  winds  up 
this  strange  paragraph : — **  At  any  rate,  except  in  the  arbitrariness  of 
character,  he  showed  no  features  of  the  Becket  of  Cathohc  tradition." 

If  by  the  vague   phrase   "  the   Becket   of  CathoUc   tradition "  is 
meant  Archbishop  Thomas    as  described    by  his   biographers,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  features  of  his  later  character  had  already 
shown  themselves  in  the  days  of  his  chancellorship.     Strictness  of^ 
moral  conduct,  abundance  of  almsdeeds,  severe  religious  mortifications, 
generally  the  main  features  of  a  personally  devout  life,  are  seemingly^ 
no  pait  of  the  "  Becket   of  Cathohc  tradition,"  as  conceived  by  Mr-^ 
Froude.     Yet  Mr.  Froude,  in  some  of  his  less  controversial  moods^ 
would  have  been  just  the  man  to  tell  how  Thomas,  after  despising  the 
blandishments  of  Avice  of  Stafford,  was  found  by  the  host  who  spied 
out  his  goings  so  uncharitably,  sleeping,  worn  out  with  his  austerities, 
on  the  hard  floor  of  his  chamber.     Perhaps  "  an  atmosphere  of  legend 
renders  the  tale  suspicious ;"    yet  it  is  told  by  contemporary  writers 
with  names  of  persons  and  places.     It  can  hardly  be  sheer  invention; 
if  true,  it  cei-tainly  shows  that  Thomas  the   Chancellor  did  already 
forestall  several  of  the  features  of  *'  the  Becket  of  Catholic  tradition." 

If  we  chose  to  be  very  exact  in  counting  up  the  number  of  marked 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Thomas,  we  might  begin  with 
the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Theobald.  A  distinct  increase  of 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  demeanour  is  marked  by  his  biographers  at 
this  point.t  But  this  in  no  more  than  naturally  takes  place  in  any  man  at 
the  time  when  he  first  devotes  himself  to  any  serious  calling,  especially 

*  Giles,  i.  321 :  *'  Quotidio  hinc  pi-o  domini  sui  regis  salute  et  honore,  inde  pro  neeeui- 
fate  ccdesicc  et  jn'ovinciaJium,  tarn  contra  rcgem  ipsuni  quam  contra  inimicos  ejus 
<.'ontendere  cogobatnr  et  variis  artibns  varios  ehidere  dolos.  Sed  lioc  prsecipue  perurge* 
Ixit  quod  indesinonter  oportebat  eum  pugnare  ad  bostias  curia?,  et  velut  cum  Proteoot 
dici  solet,  nugotium  gerere,  et  quasi  in  paltestra  exercitari."  The  phrase  of  *'besb« 
curia?  "  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  a  phiuse  of  Boetius  with  regard  to  his  enemiefl** 
the  court  of  Theodoric,  but  I  have  not  the  consolation  of  his  company,  so  as  to  be  afek 
to  quote  his  exact  words. 

t  Edward  Grim  (l») :  •'  Ubi  ludis  et  levitate  postposita  seniorum  sapientnmqne  MT 
nionibus  ad  meliora  semper  aniuium  informabat."  Herbert  (i.  12)  makes  him  diasatiBfiw 
with  his  secular  life  :  *'  Cernens  itaque  hie  noster  Thomas  professionem  prof essioiu  flt  lie 
conversationem  convorsationi  contniriaui,  cogitavit  a  curiis  secularium  ad  EliqiM® 
grandem  virum  ecclesiasticum  se  transferre." 
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itcalling  is  of  a  religicnia  kind.   Up  to  this  time  the  young  citizen 
ndoii  was  nn  ordinan-  lajniian,  who  hnd  set  himself  down  to  no 
il  line  of  life.     In  entering  Theobald's  service,  he  entered  on  an 
naatical  lioe  of  life,  and,  though  he  did  not  take  on  himself  the 
iiood,1ie  did  talie  on  himself  the  lower  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical 
try.     As  a  deacon,  in  the  Archbishop's  service  and  high  in  his 
ience,   the   atmosphere   in   which  he  lived   was  ecclesiastical ; 
ccordingly  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  claims, 
ntly,  by  the  act  and  at  the  bidding  of  his  eccleriastica]  master, 
Sie  removed  from  this  purely  ecclesinatica!  sphere  to  the  purely 
oral  sphere  of  the  King's  court.     He  became  suddenly  the  most 
rfnl  man  in  the  kingdom,  the  most  intimate  and  tnisted  coimsellor 
e  King  in   his  great  work  of  doing  justice  and  making  peace. 
terer  was  done  in  the  land,  he  was  emphatically  the  doer  of  ifj  I 
while  he  filled  so  pre-eminent  a  position  in  public  affairs,  he  vrut  I 
er  admitted  by  his  young  sovereign  to  ameasureof  personal  fami- 
^someof  the  recorded  instances  of  which  approach  the  grotesque. 
1  the  King's  son  M-as  of  an  age  to  need  a  governor,  it  was  to  the 
jf  Thomas  that  he  was  entrusted;  when  a  wife  was  sought  for  him 
I  childhood,  it  was  Thomas  who  was  sent  to  seek  for  her.     With 
'hole  work  of  the  kingdom  on  his  hands,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  he 
!;hteven  less  than  before  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  at  Canterbury, 
rley,  and  Otfonl.     He  seems  to  have  held  that,  when  the  Arch- 
p  lianded  him  over  to  a  temporal  master  for  the  discharge  of  a 
oral  office,  he  was  in  effect  dispensed  from  the  special  duties  and  ■ 
ietiefl  of  the  ecclesiastical  character.     He  lived  in  short  as  a  layi^J 
Hilda  courtier;  as  his  biographers  say.  he  put  off  the  deacou  audi 
n  the  Chancellor,'    We  can  understand  that  a  man  of  his  tem- 
aent,  raised  suddenly  to  so  great  a  height,  would  take  a  real 
ht  in  making  tho  most  of  his  position,  that  he  would  magnify  his 
,  and  rejoice  to  dazzle  men's  minds  by  a  display  of  hospitality  and 
lificancc  such  as  the  noblest  by  birth  could  not  surpass.     The 
lonest   history-books   preserve    some    scraps  of  William   Fitz- 
len's  picture  of  his  master's  splendour  ;  every  cliild  must  have 
[  of  the  Chancellor's  journey  to  Paris,  with  the  horses,  the  dog^'J 
he  TOonkeys,  and  the  men  who  sang  in  English  fashion  as  thei;^  I 
olong.t     Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  he  not  only  lived  as  layman  nnd^l 
ier.  but  was  led  by  zeal  for  his  lord  so  far  to  transgress  ecclesiaBi  J 
role  as  to  appear  in  camps  aud  to  take  a  personal  share  in  thQj 
1  of  battle.     Grave  men  were  scandalized  at  the  secular  life  of  th0^ 
leacon   of  Cautorlmry  and  Provost  of  Beverley  ;J    but  it  wa*  J 

UM  is  the  phrase  used  bj  Herbert,  wbo  heads  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ilia  second  hook 

,  "Qaalit^r  pro  tempore  Levibuu  exuit."     So, William  ot  Canterhurf  (OHos.  il.  3) ; 

Qenta  ....  levitsuu  pro  tempore  exuit,  et  eanoellaiiiua  indult." 

lQ.  Fll.  St«ph.  "Aliquid  lingua  tia&  pro  more  patriie  sui£  cuntiintea."     One  would 

pi^  this  oat  now  as  a  special!;  English  cuatom. 

n«  cotnw  in  f.'ii«  of  Williiuii  Fitz-Stcjihou's  lj(«t  alories.     Thomas  is  in:\  at  St. 
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simply  at  his  secular  life  that  they  had  any  reason  to  be  scandalized. 
Thomas  lived  as  a  layman  and  a  courtier,  but  he  lived  as  a  layman 
and  a  courtier  who,  while  he  left  certain  official  duties  to  others,. 
never  forgot  his  personal  moral  and  reUgious  duties.  Such  is  the 
portrait  that  we  have  of  him,  a  layman,  but  one  who,  according  to 
a  layman's  standard,  might  be  looked  on  as  already  a  saint.  Mr» 
Froude,  who  says  that  he  was  known  only  as  arbitrary,  imscrupulous, 
and  tyrannical,  should  produce  some  proofs.  All  the  evidence  is  the 
other  way.  Such  accounts  as  we  have  set  Thomas  before  us  as  a  man 
who  had  somehow  persuaded  himself  that  he  might  cast  aside  one  set 
of  duties,  but  who  carefully  discharged  all  those  duties,  personal  and 
official,  which  he  still  acknowledged.  Had  he  only  been  a  layman 
instead  of  a  deacon,  we  should  have  in  him  a  model  minister  of  his 
age.  The  misfortune  was  that,  except  by  the  path  of  the  ecclesiastica} 
calling,  he  could  never  have  found  his  way  to  a  position  for  which  he 
was  exactly  suited,  but  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  calling  was 
altogether  inconsistent. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  up  to  Thomas'  day  and  long 
after,  the  Chancellor  was   always  a   churchman.     But  then   every 
Chancellor   did  not  fill  the  great  personal  position  which  Thomas 
filled.    His  own  ardent  disposition  and  the  boundless  favour  of  the 
Eang  combined  to  put  power  into  his  hands  far  beyond  the  strict 
official  duties  of  the  chancellorship.    It  was  at  le€ust  no  part  of  the 
Chancellor's  routine  duties  to  lead  troops  to  the  war  of   Toulouse 
and  to  meet  Engelram  of  Trie  in  single  combat.    As  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers truly  says,  it  was  the  nature  of  Thomas,  in  whatever  positioiL 
he  was  placed,  to  be  foremost  in  that  position.     Here  is  the  key  U^- 
liis  whole  career.     Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had  never  beei^^ 
removed  from  a  position  where  all  his  qualities  met  with  the  mosfc- 
appropriate  field,  for  a  position  in  which  the  same  quaHties  simply  le 
him  astray. 

Mr.  Froude's  anxieties  just  at  this  stage  are  of  a  financial  kind. 
Thomas  kept  so  splendid  an  establishment,  Mr.  Froude  wishes  to  kno 


Gervase  close  to  Kouen»  where  his  biographer  says,  with  some  pride,  that  two  kinff-"^* 
came  to  visit  him,  the  King  of  the  French  and  his  own  lord  the  King  of  the  Knglinn^^ — ^ 
When  he  was  getting  better,  by  which  time — it  marks  the  ceaseless  activity  of  a^^Q 
Angevin  King — the  court  was  no  longer  in  Normandy  but  in  Gaacony,  Aschetin,  "Prior  o^^"^ 
Leicester,  on  his  way  back  from  Gascony,  comes  to  see  him.     He  finds  the  Chanoelk^^'"  ^ 
playing  at  chess,  "indutus  capa  manicata,*'  doubtless  some  specially  worldly  kind 
dress.    The  prior  goes  on  to  rally  him  at  once  on  his  lay  garments  and  his 
pluralities  :  **  Quid  est  hoc  quod  capa  manicata  utimini  P    Haec  vestis  magis  iUomm 
qui  accipitres  portant ;  vos  vero  estis  persona  ecclesiastica,  una  singularitate,  sed  pli 
dignitate ;  Cantuaria'  archidiaconus,  decanus  Hastingse,  propositus  Beverlaci,  caaonicc:^'-* 
ibi,  et  ibi ;  procurator  etiam  archiepiscopatus ;   et  sicut  rumor  in  curias  frequeiiB  e»T^" 
archiepiscopus  eritis."     It  is  now  that  Thomas  says  that  he  knows  three  poor  priests  ~ 
England — he  does  not  speak  either  of  bishops  or  of  royal  officials — any  one  of  whom  ] 
would  rather  see  Archbishop  than  himself.  He  adds  that  he  knows  tiiat,  if  he  beoomes  ArcZz  - 
bishop,  ho  will  have  to  choose  between  the  service  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  King. 

The  **  capa  "  of  the  Chancellor  appears  in  a  speciaJly  splendid  foim  in  the  well-knoi*^ 
story  in  which  the  King  gives  it  to  the  poor  man.    This  story  had  been  told  by  YWmjx^ 
just  before. 
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»id  for  tlie  coat  of  it.  Thomaa'  liouaelinld-book  would 
1  precious  treasure ;  but  uiilucliilj'  we  have  not  got  it.  Mr. 
roiide  remarks  witb  tnitli  that  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  Crown 
venues  passed  through  his  hands.  He  reckons  up  several  of  these 
niroes  of  revenue,  and  adds,  "  All  these  Beeket  received,  and  never 
(counted  for  the  whole  of  them,"  This,  it  is  to  be  Buppoaed,  refers  to 
f&cte  that,  before  Thomas  was  consecrated  Archbishop,  he  was 
leased  from  all  temporal  accounts  and  obligations,  and  that  never- 
elees  such  accounts  were  demanded  from  him  at  Northampton, 
^e  further  see  the  strange  hand-to-mouth  way  in  which  Hr.  Fronde 
Efl  to  write.  \Vhen  he  wrote  this  paragraph,  the  third  on  p,  560, 
knew  that  the  demand  for  accounts  had  reference  to  raoney 
dy.  But  it  would  seem  that,  before  he  wrote  the  next  twn  para- 
iphe,  he  fell  iu  with  the  pasenge  about  Thomas'  miHtary  exploits. 
■t  he  misunderstood  it  in  the  wi>nderful  way  which  I  have  already 
oken  of,  and  then  thought  that  the  accounts  asked  for  at  North- 
apton  could  not  have  referred  only  to  money,  but  must  have  had 
ething  to  do  with  bmnings  and  murderings.  He  adds.  "Whatever 
ight  be  the  explanation,  the  wealthiest  peer  in  England  did  not 
tintain  a  more  costly  liousehold,  or  appear  in  piibUc  Mntli  a  more 
jnoely  surrounding.''  Doubtless ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the 
pisnation,  it  was  clearly  one  which  satisfied  the  King,  as  no  demand 
made  on  Thomas  till  the  King  had  quairelled  with  him  on  other 
ounds.  And  "  the  wealthiest  peer,"  to  those  who  have  their  abode 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  has  the  same  modem  sound  as 
'rince  William"  and  "  his  Eminence."  Some  of  us  would  be  very 
id  if  Mr,  Frniide  could  give  us  an  exact  definition  of  a  "  peer," 
■en  in  times  a  good  while  later  than  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second. 
But  how  far  did  the  Chancellor  who  kept  up  thin  splendid  hoiisehold, 
iio  had  such  a  train  of  vassals,  and  whose  magniflcenco  set  all  France 
&nderiug  what  could  be  the  greater  magnificence  of  hta  master,  do 
to  one  of  the  two  pai-ticnlar  objects  which  Archbishop  Theobald 
d  in  his  eye  when  he  recommended  him  tn  the  King  for  the  office  ? 
I  vas,  80  Theobald  hoped,  at  once  to  restore  public  order  and  to  see 
it  the  special  claims  of  the  Church  ilid  not  suffer.  On  one  important 
mt  Thomas  seems  to  have  done  all  that  could  have  been  reasonably 
>ked  for  from  him,  Dnriog  Iiis  administration,  Henry  abstained 
an  abase  into  which  eaiUer  Kings  had  fallen,  and  into  which  ho 
fell  later  in  his  reign,  that  of  keeping  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
DAOt,  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  of  the  vacancy.*  This  in  truth  was 
iple  justice  ;  it  was  that  which  would  be  done  by  any  right-think- 
f  man,  whatever  might  be  his  notions  about  clerical  exemption  from 
nilar  jurisdiction.  So  again  we  have  seen  that  Thomas  had  enemies 
the  King's  coitrt,t  just  as  be  had  enemies  in  the  Archbishop's  court, 

8I«fJi.  191. 

Ponti^y  C103\  that  U  perhaps  Tht'H-M  hiinaolT.  is  etrong  on  this  point. 
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and  that  he  had  to  strive  agamfit  some  of  them  on  behalf  of  oppressed 
persons,  clerical  as  well  as  lay.  But  that  Thomas  as  ChancelloT  held 
the  same  notions  about  clerical  immunities  which  he  afterwards  held 
as  Archbishop,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  for  a  moment*  If  my 
conception  of  liis  character  is  right,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he 
should  hold  them.  The  Chancellor  looked  at  things  with  the  eyes  of 
a  Chancellor.  In  one  picture  of  him  he  is  described  as  specially  severe 
towards  ecclesiastical  things  and  persons,*  and  the  phrase  is  used  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  hardly  mean  anything  except  that  he  carried 
out  the  King's  purposes  with  regard  to  them  without  flinching  or 
scruple.  Elsewhere  still  stronger  language  is  used  with  regard  to  his 
conduct  at  this  time.  We  hear  of  him  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
Church,t  as  one  who  had  plunged  a  sword  into  the  bowels  of  his  holy 
mother.^  Leaving  aside  this  rhetoric,  it  is  more  certain  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  duties,  the  Chancellor  showed  himself  by  no 
means  so  ready  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  Rome  to  jurisdiction  in 
England  as  he  was  either  in  the  earlier  or  in  the  later  stages  of  his 
life.§    In  a  word  he  had  put  off  the  deacon,  and  had  therewith  laid 

At  one  time  Thomas  even  thought  of  leaving  the  King's  service ;  but  he  presently  gained 
the  King^s  complete  favour.  See  also  the  Life  by  John  of  Salisbury,  p.  321,  wheore  Bome 
of  the  expressions  are  the  same.  William  Fitz-Stephcn,  whose  account  of  the  chan^ 
cellorship  is  so  much  fuller,  says  nothing  of  all  this.  Most  likely  it  applies  only  to  a 
very  short  time  after  his  first  entrance  into  the  King^s  service.    See  also  Herbert*  i.  21. 

*  This  comes  from  a  verv  important  passage  of  Boger  of  Pontigny  (104),  where  he  si^ 
that  the  King  designed  him  for  the  archbishopric,  "credens  eum  tanto  honore  dig- 
nissimum  et  ful  suam  utilitatem  atque  voluntatem  in  omnibus  paratissimum.  ThomM 
namque  ex  industria  circa  personas  et  res  ccclesiasticas  quasi  severissimum  se  ezhibebat; 
ut  tali  occasione  omnem  a  se  suspicionis  notam  excuteret,  et  regis  voluntati,  quam  intime 
noverat,  melius  sub  hac  palliatione  conveniret.  Credens  itaque  rex  propoeitum  snom 
advorsus  ecclesiani  per  cum  potissimum  ct  ad  voluntatcs  suas  promptissimum  expertus 
fuorat :  irrevocabiliter  disposuit  ut  occlesije  Cantuarionsi  prroficeretur  antistee." 

t  This  comes  in  the  famous  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot  to  Thomas  (Giles,  v.  269),  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  doubted.  "  Stabat  regni  gladius  in  manu  vestra,  si  in  quern 
torvos  oculos  habebatis,  terribilis  in  hunc  et  impoitabilis  irse  quodam  velut  ig^e  coma- 
cans.  Ille  quidem  gladius  quem  in  sanctce  matris  ecclesise  viscera  vestra  manus  paoio 
ante  immerserat,  cum  ad  tnijicicndum  in  Tolosam  exercitum  tot  ipsam  marcarum 
milibus  aporiastis."  This  is  one  view  of  the  scutage.  This,  and  some  other  rhetorical 
phrases  in  the  same  letter,  would,  if  taken  literally,  have  served  admirably  to  trick  out 
Mr.  Froudo's  picture  of  the  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  Chancellor. 

X  So  according  to  Gamier  (17),  describing  the  opposition  made  by  Gilbert  Foliot  to 
the  election  of  Thomas,  **  Kar  de  seinte  igliso  ad  persecuturs  este,"  and  directly  after— 

"  Destruit'C  ad  seinte  T glise ;  si  Tat  mise  en  despit ; 
£t  a  despersunee :  a  tort  Ti  unt  eslit." 

And  the  answer  of  Bishop  Henry  of  "Winchester  hardly  seems  to  deny  Gilbert's  facts— 

"  Tu  fus  lus  as  veillis :  or  seies  jmstre  et  prestre. 
De  Saul  persccutur,  Pols  serras  et  deiz  estre." 

Gamier,  like  some  other  of  the  biographers,  makes  the  slip  of  speaking  of  Gilbert  a» 
already  Bishop  of  London,  which  he  was  not  till  a  little  later. 

§  On  the  case  of  Battle  Abbey,  see  Mr.  Robertson,  pp.  Gl,  326.  I  unluckily  have  not 
the  Chronicon  de  Bello  at  hand,  nor  yet  the  Remains  of  the  elder  Froude,  thoogb^ 
referred  to  many  points  in  them  before  I  left  England.  I  therefore  cannot  examine  in 
detail  the  jwints  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  p.  326.  But  I  fully  admit  the  truth  of  hifl 
oomment  on  the  reference  made  by  Thomas  to  the  matter  in  his  Letter  to  Popfl 
Alexander  (Giles  v.  54),  that  Thomas  "  seems  to  have  fancied  that,  in  exchanging  tno 
chancellorship  for  the  primacy,  he  had  not  only  been  released  from  all  obligations  M  to 
money,  but  had  got  rid  of  his  former  self."    The  whole  tenor  of  the  letter  bears  this  ont 
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aside  ideas  and  ecruplea  whicli  he  had  once  held,  and  which  ho  was  to 
hold  agsin.  It  is  certain  from  all  accounts  that  his  conduct  as  Chan- 
cellor wae  each  as  to  lead  the  King  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
equally  ready  to  do  his  will  as  Archbishop.'  If  therefore  Theobald 
had  expected  him  to  show  himself  a  strong  assertor  of  extreme  eccle- 
eiafitical  claims,  so  far  Theobald  was  disappointed.  Thomas  had  put 
off  the  deacon ;  he  was  no  lunger  the  man  who,  when  in  Theobald's 
own  Bervice,  had  been  so  zealous  for  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  even 
over  the  orovm  of  England. 

And  now  the  time  came  when  Thomas,  who  had  thus,  by  accepting 
one  office,  already  once  become  another  man.  was  once  more  to 
liecome  another  man.  to  become  the  man.  and  more  than  the  man, 
that  he  had  been  before,  by  the  unwilling  acceptance  uf  another  office. 
Be  who  had  put  off  the  deacon  and  put  on  the  Chancellor  wae  now  to 
pat  off  the  Chancellor,  and  to  put  on,  not  the  mere  deacon,  but  the 
priest,  biebop,  archbishop,  martyr,  and  saint.  Perhaps  we  might  some 
of  ufl  be  tempted  to  eay  that  the  days  of  his  tmest  saintsbip  were, 
after  all,  the  daya  of  hia  chancellorship ;  but  it  is  now  that  the  steps 
towards  his  historic  saint«hip  begin.  Placed  in  hie  new  calling,  he 
again  changed  his  manner  of  life.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  argue 
the  point.  Yet  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  these  studies  all 
their  days,  those  who  can  remember  when  it  needed  some  daring  to 
hint  that  the  despised  "Thomas  k  Decket"  could  have  had  any  other 
motiTe  than  conscious  hypocrisy,  will  be  tempted  to  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  elder  Froude  to  show 
that  Thomas'  promotion  to  the  archbishoprio  was  not  marked  by  any 
sadden  change  in  his  conduct  at  all.  The  notices  of  liis  strict  and 
Tirtnous  life  as  Chancellor  were  carefully  brought  together ;  so  were 
several  passages  in  which  traces  of  worldly  demeanour  are  said  to  have 
olting  to   hiin  after  he   was  Archbishop.!     From  the  two  together 

iir.  R.  H.  Froude  attempted  to  show  that  Thomas  as  Chancellor  aud 

Thomas  as  Archbishop  weie  much  the  same  kind  of  man.  There 
1  no  other  way  of  escaping  the  two  alternatives  of  conscious 
bypocrisy  and  of  miraculous  conversion.  But  the  fact  of  Thomas' 
lomplete  change  of  life  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  arch- 
wpiie  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  not  only  directly  asserted  by  all 
biographers;  it  is  proved  by  the  particular  facte  whicli  they 
Mjord,  and  by  incidental  evidence  of  every  kind.     But  what  was  the 

bhangot  The  real  character  of  the  man  certainly  did  not  change. 
^"Thomas,  as   Chancellor,  loved  popularity — too   much,   some    of  hia 

tnographers   eay.t     As   Chancellor   he  was  meek   among  the  meek, 

*  Sendee  the  pkce  of  Boger  of  Fontiguy  just  quoted,  aee  Edw.  Grim,  13 :  Jiiltu  of 
ktubuiT.  Life.  2il ;  Anon.  Lamb.  ii.  76. 
t  Thia  la  ducngs^  ut  w>me  tensih  by  Mr.  Boljert^i  n,  p.  IS. 
I  See  Herbert,  ii.  12;  Eoger,  103;  Jo.  Siuub.  320.     So  Gamier.  12;— 
"7o  seit  iso  rjn'il  fast  orgoiTua  et  viiins." 
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and  fierce  towards  the  fierce.  He  remained  bo  as  Archbishop. 
As  Archbishop  he  could  not  keep  himself  from  degrading  the  most 
trying  scenes  of  his  life,  his  confes80i*ship  at  Northampton,  his  martyr- 
dom at  Canterbury,  by  the  use  of  language  which  we  must  call 
reviling  mther  than  rebuke.*  But  he  became  another  man  so  far  as 
this,  that,  with  his  new  office,  his  objects  and  purposes  changed,  and  that 
his  manner  of  Ufe  changed  with  them.  He  changed  from  the  life  of 
a  layman,  though  a  layman  of  strict  and  devout  personal  conduct,  to 
the  life  of  a  churchman  of  the  most  exalted  aims  and  in  most  respects 
of  the  austerest  way  of  living.  Let  it  be  granted  to  the  elder  Froude 
that  the  change  was  neither  quite  so  sudden  nor  quite  so  complete  as 
the  admirers  of  Thomias,  with  one  object,  and  his  enemies  with 
another,  have  loved  to  paint  it.  Still  there  was  a  change,  and  that 
change  was  a  direct  result  of  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric ; 
had  he  not  received  that  office,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  have  changed  at  all.  Now,  in  my  reading  of  his  character,  the 
change  seems  to  me  to  be  a  conscious  and  artificial  change,  but  in  no 
sense  a  hypocritical  change.  I  have  already  twice  worked  out  my 
estimate  of  Thomas  on  this  head  ;t  but,  as  it  is  plain  that  it  is  an 
estimate  which  has  never  come  before  the  mind  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude, 
I  must  even  work  it  out  a  third  time.  Mr.  Robertson  compares- 
Thomas  both  with  Anselm  and  with  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  con- 


trasts him  unfavourably  with  both.:^  I  have  nothing  to  say  againsi 
the  verdict ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Robertson  fully  brings  on 
perhaps  he  does  not  fully  take  in,  the  causes  which  gave  both  Ansd 
and  Gregory  an  advanta,ge  over  Thomas.  Between  Anselm  an 
Thomas  there  is  no  likeness  whatever  in  personal  character.  The; 
had  to  some  extent  the  same  general  objects ;  but  the  details  of  th 
two  controversies  were  not  the  same,  and  the  ways  in  which  the; 
severally  set  about  to  compass  their  objects  w^ere  in  the  nature  o 
things  altogether  different.  Anselm,  in  whatever  position,  howevft: 
firm  in  his  purpose,  however  strict  in  enforcing  discipline,  could  no 
fail  to  be  personally  meek  and  gentle.  Thomas,  in  whatever  positio 
could  not  fail  to  feel  at  least  the  stii'rings  of  a  fierce  and  ardent  spirit:^  ; 
if  he  was  meek  and  gentle,  it  was  by  a  conscious  efibrt.  The  eye  of 
Thomas  sparkled  as  he  saw  the  hawk  on  the  young  noble's  wrist  5  5 
Anselm  prayed  for  the  persecuted  bird,  and  gave  shelter  to  the  hunte^  ^ 
hare.  Between  Hildebrand  and  Thomas,  wdth  much  more  of  likened** 
in  point  of  character,  there  is  all  the  difference  between  a  man  €i>f 
genius  of  the  first  rank  and  a  man  of  high  ability  in  the  second  ranl^ 
Hildebrand  was  pre-eminently  a  creator ;  Thomas,  we  may  be  smr^ 

*  See  the  language  which  he  uses  to  the  King's  natural  brother  Hamelin  and  anotlmfir 
at  Northampton,  in  William  of  Canterbury  (213),  and  the  words  used  to  Beginald  Fit«- 
urse,  almost  in  his  last  moments :  Edw.  Grim,  p.  7G.    William  of  Canterbury  eeemfl  to  "^ 
the  only  writer  who  preserves  these  expressions  in  the  former  case. 

t  See  Historical  Essays,  First  Series,  102 — 107.    Norman  Conquest,  v.  662. 

X  r.  318.  §  Roger,  147 ;  Alan,  352. 
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iJii  never  have  thouglit  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims,  if  others  had 
\  thought  of  them  before  him.  But  the  main  diflerence  which 
Arates  Thomas  alike  from  Aiiselm  and  from  Hildebrand  ia  the  fact 
it  in  the  case  of  Thomas  there  was  this  distinct  change  of  Ufo  and 
rpose  for  which  there  was  no  need  in  the  life  of  either  of  the  others. 
compariBon  of  Thomas  eithei-  with  Saint  Ambrose  or  with  Photios 
luld  reuUy  he  fairer;  in  all  three  there  was  the  same  transfer  to 
^  eccleaaetical  office  from  objects  and  habits  of  quite  another  kind. 
ie  certain  that  in  one  sense  Anselm  changed;  he  became  sctupuloos 
bne  time  of  his  life  on  points  abont  which  at  an  early  stage  he  had 
m  indifferent.  But  that  was  simply  because  he  believed  that  he 
I  received  fresh  enhghtenment  from  a  source  to  which  he  was  bound 
bow.  Left  to  himself  he  saw  no  objection  to  a  bishop  receiving 
ataff  from  the  king;  when  at  Rome  and  Ban  ho  had  been  taught 
lerwise,  he  acted  on  his  new  conviction,'  Here  is  no  change  in 
1  Beoae  in  which  Thomas  changed ;  the  case  ia  simply  that  a  man 

0  had  always  conformed  to  the  law  as  he  understood  it  was  tjLught  to 
ierstand  the  law  in  another  way.  In  short,  the  whole  life  both  of 
Belm  and  Hildebrand  was  ecclesiastical:  in  the  hfe  of  Thomas  there 
B,  at  a  particular  moment,  a  change  from  the  secular  to  the  eccle- 
^ical  life,  as  there  had  been  at  an  earlier  moment  a  change  to  the 
jleeiaBtical  life  fi-om  the  secular. 

Cbis  fact  ia.  in  my  view,  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Thomas, 
|dy  and  furvent  to  do  liis  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  in  whatever 
dtion  he  found  hiniself,  felt  himself  bound  to  a  new  ideal  of  duty  as 
m  as  he  became  Archbishop,  as  soon  as  the  archbishopric  was  at  all 
Icfically  set  before  his  eyes.  Let  him  stay  where  he  was,  and  he 
old  go  on  acting  as  he  was  acting ;  move  him  to  another  sphere, 
S  he  must  act  in  quite  a  different,  in  truth  in  an  opposite  way.  He 
e  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  As  Chancellor,  he  was  tho 
Bt  faithful  and  zealous  of  Chancellors,  raising  the  powers  and  duties 
fche  ohanceUorship  to  their  highest  point.  As  Archbishop  he  woiild 
ithe  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  Archbishops;  he  would  carry  out 
the  smallest  jot  and  tittle  the  highest  stajidard  of  an  Archbishop. 

Ehad  the  archbishopric  come  to  him,  as  it  came  to  Anselm.  as  the 
ral  promotion  from  kindred  offices  of  a  lower  rank.liad  it  been  the 
ral  CTOWn  of  a  life  consistently  ecclesiastical  throughout,  resolutions 
itbts  kiud  would  have  been  no  more  than  those  which  every  honest 
n  must  make  on  any  uew  promotion.     Had  Thomas  been  raised  to 

1  metropohtan  tlirone  from  a  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
hdeacon  or  provost,  as  .\n8clm  ^vas  raised  from  a  diligent  discharge 
bin  duties  as  abbot,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  There 
pid  Itave  been  no  sudden  change,  only  a  natural  step;  he  might 
!V  Ueerted  ecclesiastical  claims  all  the  same ;  but  there  would  most 
ly  haT6  been  more  moderation  in  the  claims  themselves;  there 

"  See  Xormiin  Conqucat,  v.  137,  230. 
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would  certainly  have  been  more  moderation  in  the  way  of  e 
tliem.  He  would  have  been  eomen'bat  less  lavish  of  suepensioiiB  and 
excommmiicatione.  Used  to  the  wielding  of  spiritual  anns  on  n 
smaller  Bcale,  ho  would  not  have  felt  that  kind  of  direct  satisfactiou 
in  wielding  them  on  the  greater  scale  wliich  Thomas  seems  really  to 
have  felt.  He  might  have  been  quite  aa  steadfast,  very  likely  njom 
steadfast — ADsehu,  if  he  had  deemed  of  duty  as  Thomaa  deemed, 
would  never  have  yielded  as  Thomas  yielded  at  Clarendon — but  ho 
would  havo  been  less  impetuous,  lees  provoking :  simiily  because  in 
all  things  he  would  havo  been  acting  naturally  and  not  artifieially. 
Thomas  in  truth  was  throughout  acting  a  part.  In  saying  this  I  du 
not  moan  tluit  ho  was  acting  a  diahonast  part,  I  mean  that  he 
consciously  said  to  himself,  "I  wish  to  be  a  zealous  Archbishop,  a 
saintly  Archbishop;  this  and  that  are  the  right  things  for  a  zealous 
and  saintly  Archbishop  to  dc."  There  can  belittle  doabt  that  Atn(elm 
was  his  model.  Now  Thomas  could  not,  under  any  circnmataacea, 
have  been  Hke  Anselm;  the  inborn  natures  of  the  two  men  weni 
wholly  different;  they  might  seek  flie  same  objects,  but  they  would 
seek  them  in  wholly  different  ways.  But  still  Icbb  could  Thomas  be 
like  Anselm,  when  he  was  consciously  trying  to  be  like  Anselm.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Anselm  never  thought  of  being  a  saint ;  it  came 
natural  to  him ;  he  could  never  have  been  anything  else.  He  aeeme 
indeed  in  his  youth  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  single  lapse  from  virtue 
of  a  kind  of  which  Thomas  was  not  guilty  ;•  but  with  him  this  woidd 
come  to  little  move  than  adding  the  virtue  of  penitence  to  bis  other 
virtues.  His  whole  career  is  simple,  natural,  unconscious.  Therefore 
through  his  whole  career  he  never  lost  his  dignity,  never  lost  Ha 
temper,  never  refused  to  listen  to  reason  from  any  quarter.  Ready  to 
suffer  when  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  he  made  it  no  pai-t  of  his  duty  t» 
raise  up  difficulties,  or  to  torment  himself  with  petty  scruples.  He  had 
a  controversy  with  two  Kings;  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  bad  i 
quarrel  with  either.  The  majesty  of  his  holiness  awed  even  the 
savage  Rufus ;  in  Henry  the  First  he  met  with  a  disputant  who  was 
able,  like  himself,  though  from  different  causes,  to  carry  on  a  contro- 
versy of  principles  without  loss  of  dignity  or  temper,  without  breach 
of  personal  friendship.  Such  a  model,  sublime  in  its  simplicity  ia 
the  original,  becomes  almost  groteaijue  when  it  ia  parodied  rathei' 
than  imitated  by  a  man  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  who  is  all  the 
time  thinking  about  doing  the  right  thing,  instead  of  doing  the  right 
thing  without  thinking  about  it.  In  this  sense  I  hold  that  Tbomu 
was  acting  a  part,  a  perfectly  honest  part,  a  part  which  be  sincerely 
believed  to  be  bis  duty ;  but  still  a  conscious,  artificial,  uunaturul  put 
a  part  which  could  not  fail  to  be  misconceived  and  overdone.  Thomaft 
with  all  Ilia  efforts,  could  not  bring  himself  even  to  suffer  like  Anselin. 
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That  he  shoidd  ever  think,  speak,  or  act  like  Anselm,  was  ntterly  out 
of  the  range  of  human  possibility. 

Thomas  then,  as  Archbishop,  was  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he 
was  manifestly  unfit.     Many  a  man  in  such  a  place  would  have  simply 
neglected  his  duties.     Thomas  was  not  hkely  to  neglect  his  duties ; 
but  he  could  hardly  fail  to  discharge  them  in  a  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated fashion.    All  this  is  of  course  quite  distinct  from  the  question 
whether  the  notion  of  duty  entertained  by  either  Anselm  or  Thomas 
was  an  enhghtoned  notion.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  justify  the  career  of  Anselm  than  that  of  Thomas.    But  I  am 
not  now  concerned  to  justify  either ;  I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out 
i^hat  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  principles  upon  which  each  of  them 
dieted.     The  very  fact  that  Thomas  had  so  long  put  off  the  church- 
man would  naturally  make  him,  when  he  put  on  the  churchman  again, 
j>ut  him  on  in  his  most  extreme  form.     The  fact  that  he  had  in  some 
sort  betrayed  the  privileges  of  his  order  would  make  him  now  the  most 
vehement  in  the  support  of  those  privileges.     That  the  King  pressed 
liis  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  for  the  exactly  opposite  purpose 
'there  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt.     The  chief  point  which  Mr.  Froude 
liere  makes  against  Thomas  is  that  he  did  not  warn  the  King  that, 
if  he  became  Archbishop,  he  should  have  to  oppose  his  schemes. 

^'If  we  arc  not  to  suppose  tliat  he  was  deliberately  insincere,  we  may  believe 
"that  he  changed  his  opinion  in  consequence  of  tlie  German  scliism.  I^ut  even 
so  an  honourable  man  would  have  given  his  master  warning  of  the  alteration, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not.  He  did,  we  are  told,  feel  some  scruples. 
The  ecclesiastical  conscience  had  not  w^holly  destroyed  the  Imman  conscience, 
and  the  King  had  been  a  generous  master  to  him.  But  his  difficulties  were  set 
Aside  by  the  casuistries  of  a  Roman  legate.  Archbishop  Theobald  died  when 
-the  two  Cardinals  were  in  Normandy  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  and  the 
X'rincess  Margaret.  There  was  a  year  of  delay  before  the  choico  was  finally 
xuade.  Becket  asked  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Henry  of  Pisa.  Cardinal  Henry 
-fcold  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Chun^h  that  he  should  accept 
-the  archbishopric,  and  that  he  need  not  communicate  convictions  which  would 
interfere  with  his  appointment.''* 

The  simple  answer  to  this  is  to  say  that  the  whole  account  is  pure 

iSction.    Mr.  Froude's  characters  are  made  to  say  the  things  which 

they  never  said,  and  to  leave  unsaid  the  things  which  they  did  say. 

In  ordinary  cases  we  might  be  tempted  to  speak  both  of  suppressio  veri 

of  suggestio  falsi ;  with  Mr.  Froude  it  of  course  comes  under  the 

era!  rule  of  invincible  ill  luck.   As  Thomas  did  warn  King  Henry  of 

i^li«it  was  likely  to  happen,  Mr.  Froude  was  driven  to  say  that  he  did 

'^ot  ;  as  Cardinal  Henry  is  not  recorded  to  have  used  the  arguments 

'^'Hich  Mr.  Froude  puta  into  his  mouth,  Mr.  Froude  was  driven  to  put 

tnoxxx  into  his  mouth.     Unless  Herbert  of  Bosham  relates  a  conversation 

'''''Hich  never  happened  at  all,  Thomas  did  warn  the  King  in  the  plainest 

"^^OT-dg,  that,  if  he  persisted  in  putting  him  into  the  archbishopric, 

*  Nineteenth  Centwry,  June,  1877,  p.  662. 
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there  would  be  an  end  of  their  friendship.  And  he  as  distinolly 
added  the  reason,  namely,  that  Henry's  conduct  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  such  as  he  would,  as  Archbishop,  be  bound  to  oppose. 
Mr.  Froude  might  have  spared  his  sneers  about  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
science and  the  human  conscience.  Or  he  might  have  said  instead 
— only  it  would  not  so  well  have  fitted  into  his  argument — ^that 
Thomas  the  Chancellor  and  Thomas  the  Archbishop  had  two  different 
consciences,  and  that  the  conscience  of  Thomas  as  Chancellor  allowed 
things  which  his  conscience  as  Archbishop  forbad.  But  if  Mr.  Froude 
expects  to  find  either  kings  or  bishops  in  the  twelfth  century  acting 
according  to  the  received  code  of  honour  in  the  nineteenth,  he  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  Still,  Thomas  in  this  case  did  act  as  Mr.  Fronde 
says  that  an  honourable  man  should  have  acted.  He  did  tell  bis 
master,  not  that  his  opinion  had  changed  because  of  the  German 
schism,  which  is  a  pure  fancy  of  Mr.  Fronde's,  but  that  his  archiepis- 
copal  conscience,  as  soon  as  he  had  one,  would  call  on  him  to  oppose 
measures  which  his  conscience  as  Chancellor  did  not  call  on  him  to 
oppose.  The  story  is  a  picturesque  one,  which  Mr.  Froude  could  have 
told  well.  The  King  tells  the  Chancellor  that  he  designs  him  for  the 
archbishopric.  The  Chancellor,  clad  in  gay  lay  apparel,  points  to  his 
own  dress,  and  asks  whether  this  is  the  reKgious  and  holy  man  who 
ought  to  be  placed  in  so  holy  a  seat,  and  over  so  holy  a  convent  as 
that  of  Canterbury.*  If  such  a  purpose  was  carried  out,  the  King 
would  soon  turn  his  face  from  him,  and  their  friendship  would  be 
turned  into  most  bitter  hatred.  "  For,"  he  added,  "  I  know  that  you 
will  demand  many  things,  and  that  you  even  now  venture  to  do 
many  things  in  ecclesiafitical  matters  which  I  should  not  be  able  to 
endure  with  a  quiet  mind.  And  so  en\dous  persons  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  deprive  me  of  your  favour,  and  to  stir  up  ceaseless 
hatred  between  us."t 

This  warning  was  surely  a  fair  one ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  was  ever  given.  Herbert  of  Bosham  says  that  it  was;  Mr. 
Froude  savs  that  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not.  Mr.  Robertson  is  less 
positive.  He  tells  the  story,  and  gives  the  reference ;  to  be  sure  he 
introduces  it  with  *'it  is  said,"  and  makes  a  comment  of  his  own4 

*  Herbert  i.  26 :  **  Cui  cancellarius  schemata  qusedam  risibilia  quibus  tunc  indutu* 
subri<.iendo  ostcndens  et  quasi  oculis  ingerens,  Quam  religiosum,  inquit,  qoam  sanctom 
vimm  in  taiii  sancta  sede  et  super  tarn  celebrem  et  tarn  sanctum  monachomm  oon» 
ventum  constitui  desidenis.'*  The  lay  dress  of  Thomas  is  also  spoken  of  by  the 
Lambeth  writer,  ii.  70  :  '*  Ipse  vLx  etiam  clericum  veste  gestuve  profitens,  magis  autem 
mutatoriis  moUium  inter  aulie  delicatos  delicatius  nitens."  The  sarcasms  of  the  Prior  of 
Leicester  have  been  already  quoted. 

t  Herl>ert  i.  20:  "Novi  quippo  t4.>  nonnulla  exacturum  et  etiam  in  ecclesiasticis  te 
jam  multa  prsesumere  qute  ego  a>quo  animo  sustinere  non  possem.  Et  ita  occasione  luctft 
interponent  se  invidi,  qui  extincta  gratia  purpetuum  inter  nos  odium  suscitabunt." 

X  "  It  may  have  been  that  the  smile  which  accomi)anied  the  words  was  intended  to 
counteract  their  effect ;  it  is  certain  that  Henry  did  not  imderstand  them  seriously,  bot 
continued  to  suppose  that,  in  promoting  his  favourite,  he  w^as  forwarding  his  own  view* 
of  policy  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church." — Becket :  A  Biography,  pp.  38, 39.  Pr68ently» 
in  a  note,  Mr.  Robertson  hints  that  the  sarcasms  of  the  Prior  of  Leicester  "  may  h»T8 
suggested  Becket's  answer  to  the  King."    These  words  may  be  taken  in  two  senses. 
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3till  the  story  is  told ;  whatever  hints  he  may  tlirow  out  by  the  way, 
Jr.  Robertsou's  fate  as  conRtaiitly  biuds  liim  to  say  what  is  in  the 
»ook  as  Mr.  Froude's  fate  binds  him  to  say  something  elfia.  So  it  is 
Impossible  to  fiud  either  in  Mr.  Robertson's  narrative  or  in  any  of  the 
contemporarj-  ipvriters  auy  signs  of  the  "  casuistry  of  a  Roman  Legate  " 
Wliieh  Mr.  Froudu  assigns  to  Cardinal  Henry.  Three  writers  indeed 
record  that  it  was  the  influence  of  this  Cardinal  which  at  last  induced 
rhomas  to  accept  tLe  archbishopric.  Henry  argued  that  it  would  be 
br  the  good  of  the  Church  and  of  Thomas'  own  soul.'  But  there 
8  nothing  about  "communicating"  or  not  "communicating  coii- 
rictioas." 

I  am  bound  however  to  aay,  from  some  experience  of  the  ways  of 
lie  twelfth  century,  that,  if  the  facts  had  stood  in  the  real  narrative 
18  they  stand  in  Mr.  Froude's  fictitious  narrative,  I  should  not  have 
Eteeu  at  all  surprised.  There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  an  ■■  eeclesias- 
tical  conscience  "  and  a  ■'  human  conscience."  The  dehcacy  of  feeling 
nrhich  teaches  a  man  to  do  something  more  than  satisfy  a  formal 
iithfulness,  the  delicacy  which  would  prompt  a  man,  in  such  a  case  ae 
lat  of  Thomas,  not  only  to  give  a  warning,  but  to  repeat  it  if  there 
ae  the  least  chance  of  its  being  misunderstood,  is  not  to  be  looked 
tor  from  either  clerk  or  layman  in  that  age.  We  must  be  satisfied  if 
neither  clerk  nor  layman  tells  downright  lies.  As  I  see  no  reason  to 
nispect  Herbert  of  Boaham  of  telling  downright  lies,  I  believe  that 
rhomas  did  give  Henry  a  full  and  abiuidant  warning.  But  I  shonld 
i  thought  it  the  least  wonderful,  if,  having  convinced  himself 
Bn  other  grounds  that  he  ought  to  take  the  archbishopric,  he  had  held, 
a  Mr.  Frotide  makes  Cardinal  Henry  hold,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
communicate  convictions  which  might  interfere  with  liis  appointment, 
Jirovided  of  course  that  he  told  iio  direct  hes. 

It  18  iieedless  and  impossible  to  go  into  every  detail  of  the  stoiy. 
But  I  must  point  out  that  this  matter  of  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
been  mistaken  in  its  most  important  aspects,  not  onlj'  by  Mr. 
Froude,  but  by  writers  much  better  infonned  and  far  more  careful 
than  Mr.  Froude.  Mr.  Froude  evidently  does  not  think  it  the  least 
Atrauge  that  Henry  ehoidd  have  proposed  to  raise  his  Chancellor  to 
the  archbishopric,  or  that  he  should  further  have  expected  that  the 

w  Archbishop  would  remain  his  Chancellor.    What  ia  more  singular. 

The  Action  of  Cardioal  Henry  is  mentioned  by  Boger  (108),  John  of  Salifiburj,  (Lift, 

i22),  ftod  the  Iin.mb^t}L  writer  (7S).    This  liut  says.  "  Cujua  consilium  et  iiutinctus  ad  hoc 

diligHnliaa  ticcessit,  ut  Diunaa  tuin  iDslAntsr  oblatum  pro  Chrieli  eccleaia  Hon  i' 


qwerel.  nee  oixasumeta  torn  honeetom  spemeret  qua,  liber  ab  humaiiio,  Dei  deinceps  vocare 
~CBMt«bBequio."  Neither  here  nor  in  the  othuc  two  writers  is  there  uijthing  nboiit 
GOiamuBiuBtiiig  convictiona  -, "  I  have  st^n  notbine  of  ttie  kiud  elaawhei«,  neither 
•emint;];  h&B  Mr.  Eobertsou-  It  is  phjsically  poeaible  that  Mr.  Froude  mny,  in  the 
imae  of  some  apecinl  research,  ham  found  the  spevcb  which  he  attribntea  lo  the 
Caidlnai  in  Bome  of  the  endleae  letteis  in  Dr.  GUee'  series.  But  wben  Dr.  Gili»  girt» 
US  no  index  and  Mr.  Fronde  gives  us  no  reference,  one  can  only  ray,  "  Da  non  existeati- 
bns  ct  non  apparcnttlus  eadem  est  ratio." 
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Mr.  Robei*t8on  also  does  not  seem  to  see  the  strangeness.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  was  altogether  without  a  precedent. 
Mr.  Froude  says,  in  that  tone  of  his  which  is  sure  to  impress  every  one 
who  has  not  the  original  writers  at  his  fingers'  ends : 

"  Where  the  problem  was  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the  clergy  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  would  be  convenient,  even  essential,  that  the  chancellorship  and 
the  primacy  should  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  Barbarossa  was  &iding 
the  value  of  such  a  combination  in  Grcrmany,  where,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  for  a  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  he  was  carrying  out  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution/'* 

I  will  not  stay  to  dispute  how  far  the  Emperor  Frederick  carried 
out  an  ecclesiastical  revolution,  or  how  far  the  fact  that  he  had  an 
archiepiscopal  Chancellor  helped  him  to  carry  it  out.  I  will  only 
notice  that  this  must  come,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Robertson,  from  a  passage  in  Ralph  de  Diceto.  Only  a  Chancellor 
has  fallen  out  by  the  way,  and  a  speculation  about  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution,  of  which  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  writings  either  of  the 
Dean  of  Saint  Paul's  or  of  the  Canon  of  Canterbury,  has  crept  in 
instead.  An  "  Archbishop  of  Cologne  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Empire," 
with  Germany  specified  as  the  scene  of  his  duties  as  Chancellor,  but 
imperfectly  represents  the  very  carefully  drawn  up  statement  of  Dean 
Ralph: 

"  Audierat  namque  quod  Magimtinus  arcliiepiscopus  m  Teutonica  sub  regt^ 
quod  Coloniensis  archiepiscopus  in  Italia  suh  Imperatore^  nomen  sibi  vendicent 
archicancellarii."  f 

Now  it  might  be  convenient,  it  might  be  essential,  for  Henry's 
schemes  that  primacy  and  chancelloi-ship  should  be  united;  there 
might  be  excellent  precedent  for  it  in  the  Imperial  kingdoms ;  the 
point  is  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  it  in  England.  Mr.  Robertson 
indeed,  says,J 

'*  The  office  of  Chancellor  was  not  regarded  as  incompatible  with  that  of 
a  bishop,  either  on  account  of  its  nature  or  on  account  of  the  labour  attached 
to  it.     Bishops  and  archbishops  had  held  it  before,  and  were  to  hold  it  in  later 


times." 


No  doubt  after  Thomas'  time,  bishops  and  even  archbishops  con- 
stantly held  the  chancellorship.  That  is  to  say,  the  chancellorship  had, 
in  Thomas'  hands,  grown  so  in  dignity  that  it  was  no  longer  thought 
beneath  their  dignity  to  hold  or  to  keep  it.  Yet  a  good  many  com- 
ments were  called  forth  when  chancellorship  and  primacy  were  united 
in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Hubert.§  Mr.  Robertl^on  hardly  speaks 
with  his  usual  accuracy  when  he  speaks  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
having  already  held  the  office.  That  Thomas,  as  the  King's  Chancellor, 
should  be  promoted  to  a  bishopric  was  a  thing  in  ordinary  course. 

*  'Sineieenth  Century,  June,  1877,  p.  5G1. 

t  X.  Scriptt.,  534.  To  be  siire  a  third  chancellor  and  a  third  kingdom  have  dropped 
out  altogether ;  but  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  used  to  neglect.  J  P.  63. 

§  E.  Howden,  iv,  91,  Stubbs.  Compare,  on  the  employment  of  bishops  as  j\istician» 
E.  Diceto,  X.  Scriptt,  G06,  G52. 
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That,  oa  promotion  to  a  biBhopric,  be  should  give  up  the  cbaiicellor- 
tiup  was  equally  a  thing  in  ordinary  course.  Two  thiags  quite  out  of 
ordinary  course  were  that  the  King's  Chancellor  should  be  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ihould  be  expected  to  remain  the  King's  Chancellor.  Not  only  Mr. 
E'roude,  but  even  Mr.  Robertson,  fails  altogotber  to  see  the  wide  dis- 
tinction  between  an  ordinary  bishopric  and  the  patriarchal  throne  of 
Britain.  Again  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  eleowhere,' as  it  is 
nbsolutely  essential  to  the  argument.  The  metropolitan  chair  of  Can- 
lerbury  held  in  those  days  a  position  which  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  an  ordinary  bishopric  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Its  occupant 
a  looked  on  as  the  Pontiff  of  the  island  Empire.ua  the  temporal  rnler  of 
Ibat  Empire  was  looked  on  as  its  Cfesar.  Lanfranc  oppeara  or  the 
lainlaud  as  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  sea,  Anaclm  is 
received  by  the  Popo  of  the  Roman  "world  as  himself  the  Pope  of 
knotlier  world.  Within  that  island  world,  the  Primate  of  Canterbury, 
tbo  "head  of  Angle-kin-,"  was  by  ancient  custom  looked  on  as  the 
representative  of  the  nation,  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  King,  his 
mbject  doubtless  but  hardly  his  servant,  his  fellow-worker,  Bometimes 
s  representative  or  substitute,  but  never  his  mere  minister  to  do  his 
bidding.  The  famous  parable  of  Aneetra  speaks  of  King  and  Arch- 
])iahop  as  the  two  oxen  of  equal  strength  which  should  draw  the 
plough  of  the  Church  of  England-f  Accordingly,  while  other 
bishoprics  had  come  to  be  habitually  given  as  rewards  for  secular 
Service  done  to  the  King,  while  they  were  often  held  along  with 
<he  higher  posts  in  the  service  of  the  King,  a  wholly  different  rule 
a  habitually  applied  to  the  primacy.  Before  the  time  of  Thomas 
ifiie  atchbiebopric  bad  never  been  given  as  the  reward  of  mere 
'Becular  service.  While  other  bishoprics  were  filled  from  the  King's 
<ihapel  and  cbancerj',  the  Archbishops,  by  an  almost  invariable 
role,  were  monks.  Even  a  regtilar  canon  was  objected  to  ;J  the 
Mcolar  character  of  Thomas,  like  that  of  Stigaud,  was  noted  on  all 
handa  as  a  novelty.  Since  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  seculari- 
sation of  the  other  bishoprics  set  in,  translations  from  them  to 
Chntevbuiy  had  become  rare,  clearly  because  Archbishops  and  Bisliops 
were  habitually  chosen  out  of  quite  different  classes  of  men.  Such  a 
kranslation  had  happened  once  only,  in  the  case  of  Anselm's  successor 
^ph,  a  monk  whom  Anselm  had  placed  in  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
imong  the  earher  Archbishops  there  had  been  great  naint^.  great 
ieUolars,  great  Btatcsmen ;  not  one  had  been  a  mere  royal  official.  The 
Ippotntment  of  such  an  official,  a  mere  deacon  and  one  who  had  put 
T  the  deacon,  was  something  which  had  never  happened  since  Cauter- 
>nry  had  had  Archbishops  at  all.    Mr.  Froude  seta  fortli,  fairly  enough) 

*  See  Konnan  CunqnEBt.,  tcI-  v.  p,  G61. 

t  Bndmer,  Hist  Nov.  If*. 

J  Ste  Pftccborough  Chronicle,  IIW.     Konnan  Conqueat,  vol  ».  p.  836. 
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the  difficulties  which  Henry  met  with  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
But  he  seems  to  think  that  they  arose  wholly  out  of  Thomas'  personal 
character.  The  truth  is  that,  if  it  had  been  any  other  bishopric  to 
which  Thomas  was  appointed,  no  one  would  have  seen  anything  very 
wonderful  in  it.  Strict  men  might  have  murmured,  as  they  doubtiLeas 
murmured  at  the  whole  system  of  promotions  from  among  the  King's 
officials ;  but  such  murmurings  would  have  been  all.  But  when  it  was 
not  Salisbury  or  Lincoln  or  Durham,  but  Canterbury  itself,  to  which  the 
King's  Chancellor  was  to  be  exalted,  it  did  seem  wonderful  to  everybody, 
to  Thomas  himself  not  the  least.  That  such  a  thing  could  be  thought  of 
by  the  King,  that  it  should  become  matter  of  general  expectation,  shows 
beyond  all  doubt  the  commanding  personal  position  of  Thomas,  the  com- 
manding position  to  which  he  had  raised  his  office  of  Chancellor.  It 
doubtless  seemed  less  wonderful  than  it  would  have  seemed  in  the  case 
of  any  Chancellor  who  had  gone  before  him.  Yet  in  one  way  it  might 
have  seemed  more  wonderful,  for  hardly  any  other  Chancellor  could  have 
80  utterly  put  off  the  churchman.  But  Thomas  had  risen  so  high  that 
almost  anything  might  seem  possible  in  his  case.  Still  men  both 
wondered  and  murmured.  The  objections  of  Gilbert  Foliot  may  have 
spnmg  from  disappointed  ambition ;  but  Gilbert,  monk  and  scholar, 
abbot  and  bishop^  did  belong  to  the  class  from  which  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  were  commonly  taken,  while  Thomas  did  not.  Gilbert's 
sarcastic  saying  that  the  King  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  turning  a 
secular  man  and  a  soldier  into  an  archbishop,*  simply  set  forth  the 
way  in  which  the  traditional  feeling  of  England  must  have  looked  at 
the  enthronement  of  Chancellor  Thomas  in  the  chair  of  Augustine, 
-<Elf  heah,  and  Aneelm. 

It  is  further  made  one  of  the  charges  against  Thomas  that  he  allowed 
the  King  to  believe  that  he  would  remain  his  Chancellor  after  his  conse- 
cration as  Archbishop.     Something  like  this  is  implied  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Froude,  and  even  Mr.  Robei-tson,  speak  of  his  resignation  of 
the  chancellorship.    It  is  certain  that  the  King  was  both  surprised  and 
offended  at  his  so  doing.f    But  this  does  not  at  all  imply  that  Thomas 
had  deceived  the  King  by  any  false  representations,  or  even  by  any 
failure,  in  Mr.  Froude's  phrase,  "  to  communicate  convictions."    Con- 
sideiiiig  all  the  precedents  bearing  upon  the  case,  it  is  most  likely  that 
Thomas  and   everybody   eke   took  the    speedy  resignation  of  the 
chancellorship  for  granted.     We  must  again  remember  that  it  was 
usual  for  even  an  ordinary  bishop  to  give  up  the  chancellorship  at  his 
consecration.     If  then  the  King  had  wrought  one  miracle  in  turning 
the  Chancellor  into  an  Archbishop,  he  would  have  wrought  another 
if  he  had  caused  the  Archbishop  to  remain  his  Chancellor.    The  earlier 

*  Will.  Fil.  Steph.  202  :  "  Postmodum  dixit  [Gilbertus]  mirum  fccisse  regem,  qui  de 
homine  seciilari  et  de  niilite  quodem  fecisset  archiepiscopiun." 

f  R.  de  Diceto:  "Nimtium  in  Nonnanniain  rogi  direxit,  renuntions  canceUariffi 
sigillum  resignans.  Quod  altius  in  cor  regis  ascendit,  in  se  uolum  causam  resignatioius 
tarn  subitce  detorquentifl." 
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customs  (if  England  were  doubtless  better  known  to  Thomas  than 
4Jie^  were  tt»  Henry ;  and  Henry,  with  his  mind  full  of  his  imperial 
tnodela,  may  really  have  been  surprised  at  an  act  which  to  Thomas 
aeemed  a  mere  matter  of  course.  But  again  I  must  remark  that, 
Blthoiigh  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Thomas  at  all  deceived 
Henry  in  the  matter,  we  must  not  expect  from  bira,  or  from  any  one 
fee  in  those  days,  that  delicate  sensitiveness  of  feeling  to  which  it 
would  seem  a  matter  of  duty  to  take  eveiy  possible  means  to  nii- 
3  him.  The  feeling  of  Thomas  might  very  well  be  that  he  was 
l^ing  to  do  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  what  was  usual  to  do  in  such 
I  cose,  and  that,  if  the  King  chose  to  expect  him  to  do  something 
different,  it  was   no   concern  of  hia.      It  is  singular  that    Thomas' 

iographers  tell  us  next  to  nothing  about  his  reaigaation  of  the  chan- 
Bellorship.  As  Mr.  Robertson  says,  it  is  not  very  clear  when  it  took 
!  but  it  must  have  been  very  soon  after  his  consecration.  It 
Fould  save  some  trouble  if  we  could  accept  Mr.  Fronde's  veraion  of 
Ifae  matter.  He  makes  the  resignatiim  of  the  chancellorship  take 
place  at  the  time  when  Thomas  was  declared  free  from  all  secular 
tesponsibiliti  es . 

"  The  first  public  intimation  which  Becket  gave  of  his  iDtentioos  was  his 
Keignation  of  the  chaucellorship.  Ue  hofl  been  made  Archbishop  tliat  the 
offices  might  be  combined  ;  he  was  no  sooner  cousecrated  than  he  informed  the 
XiDg  that  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling'  left  him  no  leisure  for  secular  busi- 
ness. He  (fid  not  even  wait  for  Henry's  return  from  Normandy.  Ho  placed 
<be  Great  Seal  in  the  handn  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  young  Prince,  and  the 
faroiis  of  the  Exchequer,  demamliug  and  receiving  from  them  a  hurried  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities.  The  accounts,  for  all  that  appears,  were  never 
Bxarained."* 

This  version  would  make  matters  very  plain  indeed;  only  unluckily 
ihe  release  of  Thomas  from  all  secular  responsibilities  took  place 
before  his  cousecratiou  ;  while  it  ia  shown  by  a  moat  curious  little  bit 
lOf  evidence  that  he  remained  Chancellor  for  some  time,  though  seem- 
ingly for  a  very  short  time,  after  hia  consecration.  The  release  is 
described  by  several  of  the  biographers,  but  moat  fully  by  Edward 
■  Grim,  who  gives  us  the  speech  made  by  or  for  Bishop  Henry  of  Win- 
ohester.t  From  the  Justiciar,  Richard  of  Lucy,  whoiu  llr.  Fronde  cuts 
dowa  into  a  Chief  Justice — the  name  may  possibly  be  justified,  but  it 
Jias  a  strangely  modern  sound — from  Henry  the  son  and  heir  of  King 
tteniy,!  whom  both  Mr.  Fronde  and  Mr.  Robertson  have  >nade  into  a 
•Prince,"  while  Roger  of  Pontigny  more  excusably  has  exalted  him  into 
"  Rex  junior"  which  he  was  afterwards ;  §  and  from  others  of  the 


i.  11. 

[  "par  fllinm  hffiredemque  re^ia  Heiirid  Secundi  Henricum,"  is  tbecorefaldescriptinn 
Willimn  Fitz-Stephec,  203.  We  lost  our  la«t  .Stheling  in  the  White  Sbip,  and  we 
I  (tiU  a  long  WB J  f rom  any  "  Princes."  lj)ainieT  (15)  culls  him  "L'eufanat,"  whiuh 
_ht  hbre  beoome  a  title  in  Bngliuiil,  <u  it  did  in  Spun. 
■tlOT:  " M  regis  junioria  pnGsentiam,"  So,  directly  nfter,  "Box  pBtcr/'tiiaal^leol 
few  ymn  later.  Edwud  Grim  (15)  calls  him  •■  Regis  filius  ccronanclnB*  " """ 
VOL.  SXXIL  2   K 
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great  men  of  England — seemingly  Mr.  Fronde's  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— Thomas  received  the  release  which  declai*ed  him  free  from 
all  secular  charges.  This  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  his 
resignation  of  the  chancellorship  was  a  thing  which  was  fully  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  Church,  it  was  said,  received  him  free;*  but, 
if  he  was  to  go  on  being  Chancellor,  he  would  soon  again  cease  to  be 
free.  But  his  formal  resignation  did  not  take  place  till  after  he  was 
consecrated.  This  is  shown  by  a  story,  in  which  we  get  deep  indeed 
into  the  atmosphere  of  legend,  but  which  is  none  the  less  trustworthy 
as  a  piece  of  incidental  evidence.  The  newly-consecrated  Archbishop 
appeared  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church,  not  in  the  monastic  dress 
which  became  the  abbot  of  that  house,  but  in  the  dress  of  a  canon 
regular,  which  Benedictine  strictness  looked  on  as  no  better  than  a 
secular  habit.  One  of  his  intimate  friends  saw  a  terrible  vision  which 
warned  him  to  go  to  the  Chancellor — he  who  was  so  clad  was  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Archbishop — and  tell  him  to  appear  for  the 
future  in  a  more  becoming  garb.f  The  Archbishop  changed  his  dreaB, 
and  also  his  manners ;  for  want  of  any  better  date,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  at  the  same  time.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  legend  could  never  have  arisen  if  he  had  resigned  the 
chancellorship  before  his  consecration. 

And  now  for  a  second  time  Thomas  has  become  a  new  man.  The 
Chancellor  is  changed  into  the  Archbishop.  The  man  who  had  played 
his  natural  part  so  well,  so  zealously,  as  a  great  royal  official,  is  going, 
as  a  confessor  and  martyr  of  the  Church,  to  play  an  artificial  part,  no 
less  sincerely,  no  less  zealously,  but  in  the  awkward  and  overdone 
fashion  of  one  who  is  playing  an  artificial  part.  I  must  confess  that, 
at  this  point,  where  with  many  the  history  of  Thomas  begins,  for  me 
it  loses  its  main  pei*sonal  interest.  From  this  point,  as  far  as  my 
immediate  feelings  are  concerned,  I  am  tempted  to  look  at  him  mainly 
as  the  man  who  withstood  the  Danegeld — if  Danegeld  it  was — the 
*'  sort  of  Hampden  "  as  even  Mr.  Robertson  is  forced  to  call  him,|  and 
as  the  man  who,  even  while  striving  in  the  cause  of  Rome,  sent  forth 
not  a  few  hearty  English  denunciations  against  her  corruptions.  I 
demand  truth  and  justice  for  him,  as  for  every  man,  from  his  birth  to 

*  Edw.  Grim,  ibid  :  '*  Ministri  regis.  Ex  ore,  inqmimt»  regis  liberom  euxn  damannis  ab 
omni  calumnia  et  exactione  nunc  in  omne  tempus."  So  aU  the  others.  Mr.  BobertMii 
(337)  discusses  the  value  of  this  release  at  length.  My  chief  point  is  ono  on  which  I 
think  that  Mr.  Eobertson  wiU  agree  with  me,  namely,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
burnings  and  manslayings. 

t  I'he  story  is  told  by  Edward  Grim  (16),  Soger  (111),  Gamier  (19,  20).  Edward  akoft 
mentions  the  habit  of  the  canon  regxdar.  Boger  says,  "  Vestis  adhuc  ei  erat  in  exben- 
oribus  ut  prius,  splendida  scilicet,  pretioea,  et  honcsta."   The  message  stands  in  Gamitr : 

**  Va  tost  al  chanoeler :  di  li  ke  jo  lui  maont 
Prenge  habit  mnnial,  ne  se  Toist  riem  targaimt." 

So  Edward :  "  Die  cancellario,  (tacito  nomen  archiepiBOopi  pre  nimia  isdigiiatioBB)** 
Boger  spoUa  the  whole  story  by  faying*  "  dio  arohiepisoopo.  {  P.  ?!• 
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B  death ;  but  from  the  time  when  he  ocaseB  to  be  ChaiicfUnr,  I  i'eel 

0  longer  called  on  to  strive  for  him  aa  oue  of  liis  own  following.  On 
any  points  that  are  to  come  I  could  be  satieSed  to  eit  by  and  look 
I  at  wliat,  if  it  were  not  a  strife  between  the  bving  and  the  long 
Md,  one  might  call  the  Theban  strife  of  the  elder  and  the  younger 

'ronde.  In  the  times  which  we  have  thus  far  gone  through  my 
iterest  is  nearer.  Here  is  a  great  and  representative  man  of  the 
eneration  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  settlers  in  England 
Hiame  Englishmen,  the  generation  which  beheld  the  anarchy  and 
le  restoration  of  peace,  each  of  which  events,  in  its  own  way,  helped 

1  carry  out  the  work  of  fusion  yet  more  fully.  Norman  by  descent. 
English  by  birth  and  feeling,  proud  of  England  as  his  native  land,  of 
anndon  as  his  native  city, — trained  by  travel  and  study  in  other  lands, 
Hit  never  losing  his  love  for  his  native  soil, — trusted  by  the  Angevin 
£ing,  beloved  by  the  English  people, — Thomas  of  London  is  the  very 
mbodiment  of  that  blending  together  of  Normans  and  English  on 
English  ground  which  was  the  great  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
of  which  we  feel  the  blessings  in  the  nineteenth.  And  here  is  a  man 
irho  comes  forward  to  write  his  LifeandTimes,  but  who  shows  at  once 
that  this,  the  most  instructive  aspect  of  his  life  and  times,  has  never 
once  entered  his  mind ;  a  man  who,  instead  of  the  true  history  of  the 
llirth  and  parentage  of  hira  of  whom  he  writes,  has  nothing  to  give  us 
bnt  old  wives'  fables  which  scholars  have  cast  aside  for  years,  fables 
■t  which  his  own  forgotten  brother  had  years  ago  dealt  the  firet  blow. 
Hero  is  the  great  minister  of  one  of  our  greatest  Kings,  the  fellow- 
trorker  of  that  King  in  his  great  work,  the  man  who  brought  back 
peace  after  the  anarchy,  the  man  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  law 
■nd  constitution  of  England  for  all  later  time,  the  man  who  by  his 
device  of  Bcnfage  dealt  a  blow  to  feudahsm  second  only  to  the  blow 
which  Wilham  the  Great  had  dealt  at  Salisbury,  the  man  who  gave 
to  the  great  post  of  Chancellor  the  dignity  which  it  has  kept  to  our 
own  times,  the  man  who,  if  he  cast  away  the  duties  of  hia  proper 
oalling  for  the  cares  of  state  and  for  the  storm  of  battle,  still  lived  a  life, 

TOt»  pure,  devout,  a  life  which,  if  it  had  been  usual  to  canonize  ministers 
if  state  as  easily  as  Kings  and  Bishops,  might  have  won  hira  the 
tODOOrs  of  saintship  without  any  exile  at  Pontigny  or  any  martyrdom 
(t  Canterburj".  And  here  is  a  man  calling  himself  a  historian,  professing 
>  n_-port  and  to  balance  the  statements  of  contemporary  writers,  but 
rho,  instead  of  the  statementB  of  contemporary  writers,  instead  of  any 
Dfereuce  which  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  these  statements,  gives  ns 
I  monstrfjUB  fabric  of  pure  fiction,  consistent  in  one  thing  only,  that 
rrerything  is  tiinied  to  the  discredit  of  the  man  who  gave  England 
ight  and  peace  after  her  blackest  day  of  darkness  and  anarchy.  I 
lavB  done  my  best  to  undo  the  wrong,  and  to  set  up  the  true  Chan- 
ellor  Thomas  of  histoiy  against  the  purely  imaginaiy  Chancellor 
!boauie  of  Mr.  Froude's  fantastic,  but  somehow  always  slanderous, 
2  K  2 
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dreams.    I  have  further  tested  him,  not  only  by  the  witness  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  as  it  appears  to  me,  but  also  by  their  witness  as  it 
appears  to  a  writer  many  of  whose  ideas  are  very  different  from  my  own, 
whose  estimate  of  Thomas  is  only  a  little  more  favourable  than  that 
of  Mr.  Froude  himself,  but  who  knows,  what  Mr.  Froude  seems  not  to 
know,  what  truth  and  accuracy  are.    My  inferences  from  the  facts 
will  often  be  found  widely  different  from  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son ;  but  I  believe  that  my  facts  and  Mr.  Robertson's  facts  will  be 
foimd  to  be  on  all  essential  points  the  same.    What  pass  for  &ct8 
with  Mr.  Froude  will  be  found  to  be  altogether  different  from  either. 
All  this  could  be  done  only  at  some  detail,  and  at  some  detail  I  have 
done  it.    Those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  have  perhaps  learned 
what  Thomas  of  London  was  as  a  maker  of  history,  what  Mr.  Froude  is 
as  a  writer  of  it.    If  so,  my  main  object  has  been  gained,  and  we  may 
pass  over  what  remains  at  a  swifter  pace.    Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Robertson, 
every  other  writer  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas,  has  naturally 
given  a  much  greater  space  to  Thomas  the  Archbishop  than  to  Thomas 
tiie  Chancellor.    I  should  do  the  same,  if  I  were  either  writing  a 
formal  life  or  dealing  with  the  subject  in  its  place  in  a  formal  histoiy. 
For  my  present  immediate  objects  it  will  better  serve  to  reverse  the 
proportion.    Three  papers  have  been  needed  to  bring  me  to  the  conse- 
cration of  Thomas ;  I  trust  that  one  more  will  be  enough  to  bring  me 
to  his  martyrdom.* 

Edward  A.  Freehak. 

*  Owing  to  complete  separation  from  books,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  my  refe^ 
ences  and  extracts  on  the  proof-sheet.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  some  slipe  of  pen  or 
press  may  have  crept  in,  esx)ecially  in  the  French  of  Gamier,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  cm/ 
the  exact  spelling  in  the  memory. 
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"Ij^EW  snbjecte  are  more  deserving  of  close  atiidy  and  careful  exami- 
J.  nation  thjin  tlieqiiestioa  proposed  to  be  diRCXiasedin  the  following 
pageH.  Many  good  and  philantliropic  pei-sone,  aome  of  them  ilia- 
tingiiiehed  for  ability  and  liberality,  have  expended  time  and  money 
for  the  purpose  of  dra^ving  attention  to  it,  more  especially  with  a  view 
of  showing  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  working 
people  if  they  cultivated  provident  and  thrifty  habits.  Such  men 
,ve  spared  no  paiiis  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facta  in  connection 
irith  the  life  of  those  who  are  the  most  deeply  concerned,  and  also 
teir  bearing  upon  the  social  and  industrial  well-being  of  all  aections 
of  the  community,  and  particularly  on  those  who  are  dependent  on 
weekly  wages  for  their  Hubaistence.  In  numerous  iuBtances  the  results 
of  the  investigations  thua  made  have  been  published,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  trying  to  impresa  on  the  minda  of  working  men  the 
conclttaiona  arrived  at  by  the  writers,  and  the  aiguilioant  meaning 
which  they  attach  to  them, 

Although  these  iuquiriea  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  conducted 

fith  care,  and  the  reports  and  pamphlets  written  thereon  liave  dis- 
played considerable  ingenuity  and  marked  ability,  yet  there  haa 
hot  been  at  all  times  that  wisdom  or  tact,  in  manner  or  matter, 
which  one  had  a  right  to  espect  after  an  expenditme  of  so  much 
money,  time,  and  thought.  Hence  it  has  very  often  happened  that  the 
rona  which  the  writers  attempteil  to  convey  have  left  no  permanent 

mprewion  on  the  minds  of  tboao  for  whose  special  benefit  all  the 
trouble  was  undertaken,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  often 

ride  of  the  mark,  or   they  were   presented  in  a  form  which  was 

uipalatable.  and  in  tone  objectionable. 

g  claas  leaders  have  been  charged  with  apathy 
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in  regard  to  this  important  subject,  and  they  have  been  challenged  by 
public  speakers  and  writers  to  express  their  views  more  fully  than  they 
have  hitherto  done.  They  have,  in  truth,  been  accused  of  silence  on 
the  very  question  of  all  others  upon  which  their  voice  ought  to  have 
been  heard,  and  that,  too,  with  no  uncertain  sound.  There  may  be 
some  apparent  reason  for  the  accusation,  but  not  to  the  extent^  nor  in 
the  sense,  in  which  it  is  generally  understood.  Their  reluctance  to 
deal  with  the  alleged  intemperance  and  improvidence  of  their  class 
has  often  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  were  painfully  aware  that»  in 
numerous  instances,  extravagance,  want  of  care  and  forethought, 
neglect  of  opportunity,  and  even  intemperance,  exist  among  larg^ 
nimibers  of  the  working  people,  and  they  hoped  that  the  denunciations, 
which,  if  not  always  discriminate  or  just,  were,  partially  at  leasts  only  too 
well  deserved,  would  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  culpable  ones. 

The  knowledge  that  there  were  some  such  in  their  midst,  and  the 
feelings  engendered  by  that  knowledge,  have  caused  many  of  the 
leaders  to  hesitate  before  they  uttered  one  word  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  admonitions  of  well-intentioned  men,  or 
of  extracting  the  sting  from  the  shafts  aimed  by  those  who,  by  their 
mode  of  advocacy,  had  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of  adversaries, 
if  peradventure  they  might  do  ever  so  little  good.    Moreover,  the 
temperate  and  thrifty  amongst  the  men  knew  that  the  ill-judged  and 
ill-timed  censures  could  not  harm  them  personally  beyond^  a  pass- 
ing pang,  and  they  were  anxious  not  to  throw  cold  water  on  efforts 
which  were  generally  well  meant  if  not   always  wise.     They  also 
hoped  that  the  bitter  taunts  hurled  against  their  class  would  evoke  a 
feeling  of  present  shame,  and  of  regret  for  the  misspent  past,  and  pos- 
sibly induce  their  fellow-workmen  to  abandon  a  course  of  life  fraught 
with  such  evil  consequences  to  themselves  and  their  families.     They 
probably  thought  that  some  at  least  might  take  to  heart  the  lessons 
which  were  unceremoniously  flung  at  their  heads,  however  injudicious 
the  teachers  may  have  been  both  in  the  matter  of  their  instructions 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  strictures  were  unjust  and  undeserved. 

But  this  silence  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood,  and  not  seldom  misrepresented ;  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  care  more  for  strikes  than  temperance  and  thrifty  and  that 
they  eschew  all  reference  to  economy  and  frugality  in  their  eagerness 
to  promote  an  advance  of  wages.  The  imputation  is  ungenerous  and 
misleading ;  if  the  leaders  have  not  been  so  loud  in  their  denimciations 
as  some  have  desired,  they  have  usually  been  very  direct  in  their 
coimsel  and  advice,  and  generally  they  have  striven  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  example,  which,  everyone  will  allow,  is  more  lasting  in  its 
influence  and  effects  than  mere  lecturing.  Although  they  have  not 
swelled  the  chorus  of  those  who  have  so  often  and  so  persistently 
charged  the  working  classes  with  extravagance,  and  stigmatized  them 
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as  dninkards,  tliey  Iiave,  nevertheless,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
urged  the  importance  of  temperance  and  thrift,  and  endeavoured  to 
set  forth  the  advantages  which  would  ino^'itabIy  follow  if  their  maxims 
were  universally  acted  on  in  every-day  life ;  and  also  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  workmen,  as  indeed  it  is  of  all  men,  to  put  them  in  practice  at  all 
times,  whether  iit  home  or  abroad. 

The  leaders  could  not  coneiBtently  join  in  tho  sweeping  condemna- 
tion pourud  out  indiscriminately  on  everj*  hand,  iniiBmuoh  aa  they 
knew  full  well  that  a  good  deal  of  the  abuse  was  undesoi-ved  :  dnmkeii- 
ness  is  neither  bo  general  nor  so  gross  as  many  persons  imagine  it  to 
be,  or  as  it  is  too  often  described  in  tlie  glowing  pages  of  seiisatioDal 
writers,  whose  graphic  pens  have  drawn  so  sad  and  gloomy  a  picture. 
Workmen  as  a  class  are  not  more  addicted  to  tippling  thau  other 
olaaaos;  the  charge  of  extravagance  and  improvidence  is  far-fetched, 
and  does  not  apply  in  the  way  usually  stated,  nor  to  the  extent  supposed. 
Still,  looking  at  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  and  after  making  due 
allowances  for  exaggeration  and  wrong  data,  the  cases  which  daily 
occur  ore  by  far  too  numerous  to  be  passed  over  without  earnest 
reproof  and  even  reproach. 

The  matter  is  ao  ail-important  to  the  wage-earning  classes  that  tJie 
whole  position  should  be  accurately  defined  and  stated,  so  as  to  be 
well  nnderstood :  every  phase  of  it  ought  to  be  vividly  impressed 
on  their  minds,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  g^ve  it  their  candid  con- 
Bideration,  with  a  \'iew  to  apply  such  remedies  as  may  be  desirable,  ao 
as  to  put  an  end  to  the  ciying  evils  which  result  from  a  total  di&- 
regard  of  the  salutary  lessons  taught  by  the  principles  of  social, 
sanitary,  and  physiological  science. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  ground  has  been  traversed  by  other  and 
abler  men.  it  needs  no  apology  for  recalling  attention  to  the  subject ; 
the  facts  which  are  here  brought  under  review,  together  vfith  the 
tiicragbta  and  suggestions  which  a  wide  experience  of  life  auiong  the 
indnstrial  classes  enables  me  to  offer,  will  not  perhaps  be  entirely  lost 
on  those  who  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  discussion,  or  be 
altogether  valueless  to  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  lecture  working 
men  on  their  follies  and  shortcomings. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  assertions  of  those  who  eternally 
harp  on  this  one  string, — namely,  the  reckless  extravagance,  want  of 
frogality,  and  intemperance  of  the  labouring  classes,  whose  wages  are 
«aid  to  be  outrageously  high,  but  whose  improvidence  tends  to  keep 
tiiem  on  the  confines  of  poverty,  if  not  of  pauperism, — itwillboneces- 
Bary  to  examine  in  detail  the  statements  upon  which  such  assumptions 
are  based :  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  facts  have  been  collected  and 
med,  nmny  of  which  have  not  been  at  the  command  of  those  who 
nsnally  write  on  these  questions.  The  aim  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
troth  with  regard  to  the  actual  wages  which  workmen  receive,  and  to 
give  the  relative  cost  of  living:  to  attempt  this  requires  a  special 
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knowledge  of  the  many  incidental  causes  which  are  constantly  in 
operation,  all  of  them  more  or  less  tending  to  deprive  the  working 
man  of  the  means  of  laying  by  a  proportion  of  his  ea,rningSy  or  of 
making  adequate  provision  for  a  *' rainy  day."  As  far  as  possible 
every  available  fact  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  the  attendant  or 
surrounding  circumstances,  must  be  carefully  noted;  the  evidence 
pro  and  con.  must  be  stated,  sifted,  verified,  and  weighed,  and  its 
value  accurately  estimated,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  reliable  and  exact 
information  :  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions,  or  achieve  any  practical  or  useful  results. 

The  objects  and  scope  of  this  paper  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows: — (1.)  To  give  in  a  concise  form  a  statement  of  the  wages 
and  average  earnings  of  different  classes  of  workmen,  and  the  various 
causes  that  from  time  to  time  arise  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  con- 
tinuity, or  which  affect  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  them  con- 
siderably below  the  maximum  wages  usually  accredited  to  them* 
(2.)  To  supply  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living,  house- 
rent,  rates  and  taxes,  filing,  and  other  items  of  outlay,  so  as  to  present 
a  comparative  view  of  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  workman's  home,. 
quite  apart  from  the  money  spent  in  those  indulgences  to  which  refer- 
ence is  so  frequently  and  disparagingly  made.  (3.)  To  furnish  some 
well-authenticated  facts  with  regard  to  the  thrift  of  the  working 
classes  as  evidenced  in  their  savings,  investments,  provision  for  old 
age,  sickness,  i^neral  benefits,  and  future  depressions  in  trade ;  and 
above  all  to  show  by  their  improved  dwellings,  increased  domestic 
comforts,  and  the  more  tidy  appearance  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  that  they  have  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of  the  additional 
advantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  gained  for  them  and  by  their  own 
efforts  during  the  political  and  social  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

I.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  is — what  are  the  average  earnings 
which  a  workman  receives  from  year  to  year?  It  is  of  no  use  quoting 
the  current  wages  paid  in  any  particular  trade  or  district,  unless  we  are 
able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  workman's  annual 
income  after  making  reasonable  allowance  for  those  deductions  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  inevitable.  If  a  man's  wages  when  in  work 
amount  to  £2  per  week,  and  he  is  liable  to  be  out  of  work  for  a  month 
during  each  year,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  his  annual  earnings  must 
not  be  put  down  as  £104,  but  as  £96,  and  so  on  prorata,  more  or  less 
as  the  case  may  be.  Furthennore,  it  is  very  desirable  that  correct  data 
should  be  supplied,  giving  the  several  advances  in  wages,  and  to 
compare  therewith  the  proportionate  increase  of  prices  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  will  enable  us  to  judge  approximately  as 
to  the  comparative  cost  of  living  foi-merly  and  now,  and  to  decide  as 
to  the  relative  rise  in  wages.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  take 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  point  out  the  increase  of  wages,  and  also 
the  enhanced  price  of  provisions ,  during  that  time. 
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To  avoid  the  necesaitj-  of  enteriog  into  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and 
to  render  the  et/itement  as  concise  and  definite  as  poBsible,  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  lias  been  limited  to  the  area  of  the  metropolis,  both  aa 
to  prices  and  wages,  iunsrouch  as  it  will  be  easier  and  better  to  deal 
with  a  special  branch  than  to  confuse  the  mind  with  a  mass  of  figures 
ivhich  would  tend  to  bewilder  rather  than  inform  the  general  reader. 
Xondon,  moreover,  is  so  vast  in  itself,  comprising  as  it  does  in 
round  numbers  about  four  miUions  of  inhabitants,  that  it  is  a 
BuiBcieut  justification  for  restricting  the  investigation  to  the  metro- 
politan boundary,  especially  as  in  very  many  respects  a  true  picture  of 
Ihe  condition  and  habits  of  the  working  classes  within  that  area  will 
fepreeent  those  in  nearly  every  large  town  of  Great  Britain.  For  the 
nke  of  greater  clearness  and  intelligibility,  as  well  as  for  comprehen- 
riveneHe,  the  several  trades  are  reduced  to  groups,  each  of  which  is 
beated  with  brevity  and  at  the  same  time  fulness,  no  really  useful 
{let  or  detail  being  omitted  wliieh  conld  in  any  way  assist  the 
inquiry,  or  conduce  to  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  whole  question. 

llie  Bitildinij  Tradfs, — These,  forming  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
cla«B  in  London,  are  placed  first  in  order  :  they  comprise  masons,  brick- 
layers, carpenters  and  joiners,  plaftterers,  house  paintere  and  decorators, 
iSnd  labourers.  The  building  operatives,  that  is,  the  mechanics  and 
Brtiaana,  in  the  year  1847  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  fid.  per  hour,  or  5s. 
tar  day  of  ten  hours.  This  had  been  the  current  wages  for  at  least 
ifae  previous  ten  years,  1836  to  1847;  but  although  this  was  the 
general  rate  it  was  by  no  means  universal  in  all  branches  until  nearly 
ithe  end  of  that  period,  for  it  takes  a  long  time  usually  before  an 
kdvance  is  fully  established  as  the  recognized  and  standard  rate 
I  all  the  branches  of  the  builduig  trade.  For  example,  the  painters 
ate  generally  behind  all  the  rest  in  obtaining  what  is  tenned  "full 
trages,"  that  is,  the  maximum  wage  given  at  any  particular  time. 
STbe  reason  generally  given  for  their  being  the  last  in  the  race  to 
lecure  higher  wages,  is  the  weakness  of  their  organization,  and  their 
bottsequeut  iuabiUty  to  enforce  their  claims.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
bet  remains:  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  get  fully  abreast  of  the 
»ther  branches  of  the  building  trade. 
In  1847  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  having  for  its  object  a  reduction 
the  hours  of  work  on  Saturdays,  so  as  to  make  four  o'clock 
ihe  leaving  hour,  instead  of  half-paet  five.  After  a  comparatively 
itort  struggle  the  men  were  successful.  The  movement  seems  to 
originated  out  of  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others 
or  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  the  benefit  of  those  employed  in  the 
|rge  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  of  London.  No  rise  of  wages, 
owever,  took  place  until  1853,  at  which  time  an  agitation  was  com- 
lienced  in  favour  of  the  "  nine  hours."  A  contest  was  then  averted  by 
a  offer  of  a  rise  of  wages  of  6d.  per  day.  on  the  part  of  the  master 
oilders,  which  was  accepted  by  the  workmen  in  lieu  of  the  ntue  hours. 
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It  will  be  Been  that  no  actual  rise  in  wages  took  place  between  1886 
and  1853,  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 

In  1859  there  was  again  a  demand  for  the  nine  hours ;  a  strike  fol- 
lowed and  then  a  lock-out.  In  1861  the  agitation  was  reeamed,  when 
a  rearrangement  of  pay  and  working  hours  took  place,  by  which  the 
men  were  paid  Id.  per  hour,  and  a  reduction  of  two  hours  on  the 
Saturday  was  conceded.  Nominally  there  was  a  rise  in  wages  of  one 
halfpenny  per  hour,  but  practically  the  weekly  wages  remained  the 
same.  To  be  precise,  the  wages  before  the  readjustment  were  88t. 
per  week ;  by  the  new  arrangement  they  were  reduced  to  32«.  11^^ 
but  it  was  very  unusual  for  any  master  or  firm  to  deduct  the  odd 
halfpenny. 

In  1865  an  actual  rise  of  a  halfyenny  per  hour  was  given,  making 
the  wages  35«.  M.  a  week  ;  in  the  following  year  (1866)  another  half- 
penny was  conceded,  making  id,  per  hour,  or  36^.  id.  a  week ;  »Qd  at 
the  same  time  a  reduction  of  one  hour  was  granted  on  Saturdays. 
Another  increase  in  1872  brought  the  wages  up  to  37a.  2(f.;  this  was 
followed  by  a  further  addition  in  1873,  making  the  total  weekly  wages 
39^.  4df.y  at  which  rate  they  now  stand, — ^the  masons'  strike  of  last 
year  (1877)  having  been  imsuccessful.  The  lOd.  per  hour  was  only 
veiy  partial  in  their  branch,  and  of  short  duration,  and  did  not  extend 
to  any  other  trade.  The  strike  being  at  an  end,  the  terms  upon 
which  they  now  work  are  the  same  as  those  agreed  upon  in  1873. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  absolute  rise  in  wages  during  thirty  years 
amounts  to  9^?.  4rf.  per  week,  equal  to  about  30^  per  cent,  on  the  30«. 
paid  previously  to  1847.  The  indirect  rise,  in  the  shape  of  a  redno- 
tion  of  the  working  hours,  is  not  here  taken  into  account,  because, 
although  it  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages  both  to  the  employer 
who  has  to  pay,  and  to  the  workman  who  receives  the  advantage,  it 
does  not  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  latter  as  so  much  actual  cash  earn- 
ings. The  relative  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  will  be  discussed 
further  on. 

The  current  wages  therefore  of  a  building  operative  at  present  are 
£1  19s.  4rf.  per  week ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  misleading  to  sup- 
pose that  this  represents  his  average  earnings,  because  there  are 
drawbacks  and  untoward  circumstances  which  tend  to  reduce  this 
maximum  wage  to  something  like  a  minimum  average  of  £1  15«. 
weekly,  taking  the  whole  year  through,  or,  in  other  words,  to  about 
£91  per  annum.  Of  course  there  are  many  who  can  and  do  make  frill 
time  all  the  year  roimd ;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  ca^ 
penters  and  joiners,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  good  workshops, 
and  to  whom  therefore  bad  weather  is  no  hindrance,  provided  only  that 
they  can  manage  to  get  to  their  work.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  cases  this  class  of  workmen  suflTer  deductions  on 
account  of  holidays,  such  as  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter-tide^ 
Whitsuntide,  and  now  also  Bank  holidays,  and  others  which  occasiott- 
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ally  take  pkce  daring  the  year,  for  they  are  not  paid  for  liolidays  the 
same  as  clerks,  ehopmen,  warehousemeD,  and  others  in  similar  em- 
ployments, are.  Every  holiday  therefore  proportionately  roduoea 
■  the  year's  income.  Again,  masonB,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters, 
and  labomers  are  subject  to  lose  of  time  and  stJDppageB  in  wageB  by 
■reason  of  bad  weather,  slackness  of  trade,  and,  in  by  far  too  many 
instances,  waiting  for  materials  through  the  mismanagement  of  fore- 
men, or  from  other  causes.  There  is  also  loss  of  time  from  being 
temporarily  out  of  work,  consequent  upon  finishing  one  job  and  seek- 
ing another  elsewhere ;  if  this  only  amounts  to  a  day  or  two  now  and 
then,  it  means  so  much  loss  in  wages.  When  all  these  stoppages  and 
e  added  together,  the  sum  total  of  deductions  during  the  year 
■will  in  many  cases  amount  to  somothing  considerable. 

In  addition  to  causes  of  deductions  above  enumerated,  there  ia  one 
'Other — sickness;  and,  if  the  ti-uth  must  be  told,  working  people  suffer 
jrom  disease  as  well  as  other  people ;  they  are  in  fact  very  liable  to 
illuesB  in  nearly  all  trades.  The  reductions  in  wages  resulting  from 
one  or  several  of  the  before-mentioned  causes  are  pajnfidly  felt  in 
the  aggregate  earnings  of  a  working  man  when  he  sums  them  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Taking  the  whole  of  these  matters  into  careful 
oonaideration,  and  making  diio  allowance  for  all  of  them,  it  will  bo 
easily  understood  that  the  average  yearly  income  of  a  skilled  mechanic 
would  not  exceed  £91,  or  £1  15«.  a  week.  This  is  altogether  apart 
from  loss  of  time  through  a  man's  own  fault,  or  from  his  being  five 
minntes  late  in  the  morning  from  some  accidental  circumstance,  and 
the  consequent  lose  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  all  the  larger  firms. 

The  Iron  Trades, — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  minute 
details  with  regard  to  other  principal  trades,  inasmuch  as  the  varia- 
a  in  wages  have  not  been  so  great  or  so  frequent  as  they  have 
'been  in  the  building  trades.  In  the  engineering  trades  forty  years 
ago  the  general  rates  of  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are 
at  present,  but  in  those  towns  where  societies  had  been  established 
&ey  were  higher  than  in  places  where  no  union  existed.  In  London, 
rithin  a  brief  portion  of  that  time,  the  wages  of  engineers  were 
1  to  very  nearly  their  present  rates,  while  in  such  towns  as 
Bradford,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  they  ranged  from 
\t.  to  82».  per  week.  Thirty  yeare  ago  the  wages  paid  in  Romford 
irere  &om  33«.  to  .3Cs.  per  week,  and  in  London  from  .^43.  to  38s.  In 
1861  echodules  were  filled  up  and  sent  into  the  general  office,  showing 
'the  amounts  paid  in  every  town  where  branches  of  the  engineers' 
■ociety  had  been  formed.  It  appears  from  these  schedules  that  the 
pages  in  these  trades  in  London  were  from  33fl.  to  3Sa.  per  week; 
lince  which  time  thoy  have  advanced  to  from  36«.  to  45«.  per  week — 
iho  general  average  being  estimated  at  about  36s.  6f/.  to  'Ala.,  taking 
one  with  the  other. 
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The  wages  of  boiler-makers  and  iron  shipbuilders  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  the  class  of  work.  Riveters  get  32«.  to  36«.  per  week; 
caulkers,  369.;  platers,  36^.  to  42^.;  A  1  smiths,  40«.to  44a.;  holdennup, 
which  is  done  by  an  inferior  class  of  workmen,  from  24«.  to  27«.  The 
average  rate  in  these  branches  would  scarcely  reach  34«.  per  week, 
even  in  the  best  years  of  trade. 

The  ironfounders  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  before  men- 
tioned, except,  perhaps,  that  their  earnings  would  be  more  liable  to 
fluctuation  from  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  losses  to  which  they 
are  sometimes  subject.  The  hours  of  labour  in  those  trades  are  fifty- 
four  per  week ;  in  this  respect  they  have  reaped  an  advantage,  but  in 
the  matter  of  actual  wages  there  has  not  been  any  material  rise  for 
many  years,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  Uving  and  the 
advances  realized  by  other  trades. 

The  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades. — The  advance  of  wages  of 
the  compositors  during  the  past  thirty  years  is  3«.  per  week — ^that  is, 
from  33«.  to  36«. — on  day  work,  and  about  17  per  cent,  on  the  prices 
paid  for  piece  work.  The  average  earnings  of  time-workers,  or  day- 
workers,  allowing  for  loss  of  time  through  slackness  of  trade  and 
holidays,  will  be  about  Us.  per  week.  There  are  great  variations  in 
the  printing  trades,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  upon  which  a 
man  is  engaged,  the  rates  being  governed  not  unfrequently  by  the 
hoiurs  during  which  he  is  employed.  For  instance,  those  engaged 
upon  daily  newspapers  receive  higher  wages  than  those  employed 
on  the  weeklies ;  and  these  again  are  paid  higher  rates  than  those 
engaged  on  book-work.  The  several  scales  appear  to  be  as  follows  :— 
Book-work,  by  the  piece,  i2s. ;  weekly  newspapers,  42«. ;  daily  news- 
papers, as  high  as  50a.;  establishment  men,  about  36«.  per  week.  The 
hours  of  labour  of  day-workers  have  been  reduced  in  thirty  years  from 
sixty-three  to  fifty-four  per  week ;  the  time-workers  usually  average 
the  same  number  of  hours.  In  some  averages  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Bevan,  it  is  said  that  good  printers  on  high-class  work  get  45«.; 
some  as  high  as  60«.  per  week ;  those  engaged  on  commercial  work, 
3O5. ;  and  on  common  work  and  jobbing,  25«.  The  ordinary  general 
rates  are  thus  quoted :  Pressmen,  25^.  to  32*. ;  compositors,  27«.  to 
33^. ;  but  in  London  they  range  thus  :  Compositors,  40«. ;  machine 
men,  40.'*. ;  pressmen,  34^. 

The  wages  of  bookbinders  in  1847  were  as  follows :  Forwarders 
(that  is,  those  who  prepare  the  book  to  receive  the  case  or  covers), 
30^.  per  week ;  and  it  is  stated  that  very  few  received  more  than  that 
amount.  With  the  finishers  the  minimum  was  365.,  but  nearly  all 
the  better  class  of  workmen  got  40,?.,  and  these  formed  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  trade.  In  1^68  the  minimum  was  raised  2*.  per 
week  in  each  branch,  wliich  is  the  cun-ent  rate  now  paid.  In  1871 
the  following  prices  are  returned  as  those  paid  at  that  date :  Finishers, 
on  leather  work  only,  40^. ;  forwarders — first  class,  36«. ;  second  class, 
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12*. :  blockers,  30«.  to  32*. ;  foldera  (chiefly  women  and  girls),  128.  to 
10*.;  sewers,  10a.  to  His. ;  collators,  ll/".  to  I4g.     In  1IS77  the  average 

tnuiigs  of  the  men  are  put  down  aa  from  30s.  to  32(t. :  women  and 

iHfl  10*,  to  12«.,  although  in  both  cases  they  vary,  ae  the  piece-work 
lystem  prevails  in  all  branches.  In  1872  a  reduction  of  the  working 
}  took  place  from  sixty  to  fifty-four  per  week ;  this  is  now  the 
ecogiiized  rule.  The  men  consider  that  the  time  lost  in  periods  of 
depression  is  made  up  by  overtime  when  trade  is  good,  as  there  is  no 
estriction  on  this  point. 

Those  employed  in  tlie  stationery  trade  get  from  25s.  to  38«.  per 
week,  the  average  being  about  30«. ;  the  women  and  girla  get  from 
to  20«.,  the  average  being  about  15«.  In  the  paper-box  making 
losiness  the  wages  range  from  18».  to  40».,  but  the  average  of  the 

in  would  be  about  'Mh.,  or  somewhat  less ;    while  those  engaged 
paper-making  get  from  20*.  to  26».,  or  an  average  of  about  22«,  6d. 
ter  week. 

Domestic  Trades. — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  with 

gard  to  the  exact  earnings  of  those  employed  in  domestic  trades, 
nasmnch  as  they  are  mostly  engaged  on  piece  work  and  are  subject 
great  irregularities  in  the  amount  of  work  given  to  them,  and  th© 
irices  paid  vary  according  to  the  different  classes  of  work.  The  _ 
ailoiB  have  bad  some  substantial  advances  in  wages  during  the  past 
■ty  years,  varying  from  17  to  35  per  cent.  The  general  average 
lamings  of  London  tailors  would  scarcely  exceed  25«.  per  week,  but 

large  minority  would  perliaps  reach  30s.,  taking  one  week  with 

lother.  In  some  instances  the  wages  might  amount  to  40«.  or  42s. 
ler  week,  but  this  would  be  exceptional  and  confined  to  the  best  coat 

inds.  The  use  of  sewing  machines  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
ifTect  of  lowering  the  wages ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  rather  tended 
increase  them,  for  those  especially  who  can  manage  to  get  their 
fwn  machines  earn  more  money  on  slop  work  than  those  who  work 
►y  hand  can  earn  at  the  best  and  highest  paid  shops.  Wives  and 
ibildren  are  set  to  work  as  co-helpers  wherever  tailors  do  their  work 
it  home. 

In  the  case  of  shoemakers,  also,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  an  average, 
a  80  veiy  much  depends  on  the  class  of  work,  and  on  the  steady 
labits  of  the  workmen.  Tliere  has  been,  however,  a  very  great  ad- 
'anoe  in  prices  during  the  last  thirty  yeai-s  in  all  branches  of  the  trade, 
md  in  every  class  of  work.  These  advances  have  ranged  from  20 
ler  cent,  to  35  per  cent. ;  the  average,  perhaps,  may  be  taken  at 
ibout  27  per  cent,  all  round.  The  average  rate  of  wages  for  the 
letter  class  of  workmen  would  be  about  30s,  per  week,  although 
.very  large  minority  would  never  realize  that  sum.  The  earnings  of 
(ther  domestic  trades  might  be  taken  as  proportionate  with  those 

;iven  above ;  few,  if  any,  would  average  more  than  30s,  per  week. 

IL  The  enbanoed  price  of  provisions  forms  an  important  element  in 
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all  matters  appertaining  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  working 
classes ;  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  when  dealing  with  questions  of 
wages  and  thrift ;  the  following  statement  shows  approximately  the 
increased  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period  as  that  selected  with 
regard  to  a  rise  of  wages.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  meat  per 
stone  of  8  lbs.  from  1847  to  the  end  of  1877  was  as  follows  ; 

From  1847  to  1853  the  average  price  of  beef  was  45. 2idl,  and  of  mutton  4«.  5 A 
„     1853  to  1867  „  „         beef  was  5«.  Of  A,  an  Increase  of  likf., 

equal  to  20  per  cent, 
mutton  5^.  9c/.,  an  increase  of  1«.  4dL  or 
30  per  cent. 
„     1867  to  1873  „  „         beef  was  bs.  6^/.,  an  increase  of  1^  ^dL 

or  32  per  cent. 
,,        „  „  „  ,,         mutton  was   6.<?.  4</.,  an   increase  of 

1«.  lid  or  48  per. cent. 
1874  and  1875  ,,  „         beef  was  5^.  ^(L,  an  increase  of  \s.  6d, 

or  35^  per  cent. 
„  ,,  „  „         mutton  was  6^.  0(L,  an  increase  of  2«. 

or  45  per  cent. 
1876  and  1877  „  ,,         beef  was  5«.  lid,  an  increase  of  1&  9^dt 

mutton  was   65.  9r/.,  an  increase  of 
2^.  5d  or  50  per  cent. 

^  In  roimd  figures  it  may  be  stated  that  the  price  of  wholesale  meat  in 
the  Metropolitan  market  has  increased  thus :  beef  40  per  cent,  and 
mutton  50  per  cent. 

The  price  obtained  for  beasts  at  the  annual  cattle  shows,  from  1847 
to  1877,  was  as  follows  : — 

From  1847  to  1856  inclusive  the  average  price  was  from  4.?.  for  seconds  to 

5^.  7^d  for  primes. 
„      1857  to  1866  „  „  ,,  „  4.*.  Id.  for  seconds  to 

6/?.  2d,  for  primes. 
„     1867  to  1877  „  „  „  „  5.«f.  6^  for  seconds  to 

85.  l^d,  for  primes. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
breeds  both  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  consequently  the  quality  of  the 
meat  is  far  superior  to  what  it  was  at  any  previous  period  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poorer  classes  have  had  to  pay  more  per  lb.  for  inferior 
meat  than  the  wealthier  classes  pay  for  prime  joints  of  the  beet 
quality.  The  retail  price  of  meat  to  the  working  people  has  been 
advanced  not  less  than  from  75  to  80  per  cent.,  and  this  not  merely 
on  prime  joints  of  the  second  quality,  but  also  on  the  inferior  joints  of 
the  same  kind  of  meat.  Moreover,  butchers  are  either  more  clever, 
or  more  careful  than  formerly,  for  they  do  not  and  will  not  cut  to 
waste,  so  that  there  are  fewer  pieces  (block  ornaments  they  used  to 
be  called  by  poor  people)  on  sale  for  those  who  cannot  afford  joints. 
This  is  equally  true  as  regards  slices  of  bacon,  and  sundry  parts  of  the 
carcase  which  used  to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices,  but  which  now  fetch 
extremely  high  prices. 
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Pork  has  propoi'tioiiately  mtreased  in  price  during  the  same  period, 
and  the  price  of  bacv)n  haa  been  advauci^d  more  rapidly  still.  Poultry 
and  fieh  have  gone  up  in  price  at  least  equal  to  meat,  in  many  caBe« 
far  higher ;  this  not  only  appliew  to  the  superior  kinds  of  fish,  and 
the  better  class  of  poultry,  but  also  to  iuferiov  kinds,  and  to  those  of 
doubtful  quality.  Rabbits  are  even  higher  in  price  than  the  fore- 
^iug,  in  proportion  to  what  they  were  formerly ;  and  as  for  hares  and 
other  game, — well  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropohs  know  little 
about  such  luxuries  except  what  they  see  from  time  to  time  at  the 
poulterers'  and  fishmongers'. 

Fortunately  the  price  of  bread  haa  been  pretty  reasonable  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  under  review.  The  price  of  British 
^"heat  has  varied  from  5Uc.  6d.  per  quarter  in  1848  to  74*.  %d.  in  1835, 
fHien  it  was  at  the  highest  point  since  1847.  Since  18(>4  it  has  varied 
^om  40j«.  2<i.  to  04*.  5(/.  in  18t)7,  which  was  the  highest.  The  average 
prices  for  the  last  four  seasons  have  been.  1874,  58«.  9d. ;  1875, 45s,  id. ; 
1876,  46«.  2d.;  1877,  54a.  Id.  The  ordinary  bakers'  bread  in  the 
poorer  districts  is  now  quoted  at  6^.  and  Id.  tbe  four-pound  loaf. 
The  Adulteration  Acts  have  checked  some  of  the  practices  which  were 
rife  in  the  bakehouse  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  bread  la 
better  in  quality ;  and  short  weight  is  not  quite  so  frequent  as  it  was. 

Vegetables  of  eveiy  kind  have  gone  up  in  prioe,  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  many  instances  as  much  as  100  per  cent.,  as 
Bold  at  the  greengrocers'.  Potatoes,  which  used  to  be  sold  at  a  half- 
penny a  pound,  were  first  raised  to  3  lbs.  for  2d. ;  they  are  now  charged 
1^  per  lb.,  or  150  per  cent.  Cabbages,  which  once  could  be  ob- 
tained for  a  halfpenny,  or  at  moat  a  penny  each,  are  now  2d.,  2\d.,  or 
■even  Zd.  each.  Turnips,  which  were  formerly  about  l^rf.  or  2d.  a  bunch, 
are  now  as  much  as  5<i.  or  Qd, ;  parsnips,  which  used  to  be  bought 
for^i  are  now  IJd.  each.  The  same  holds  good  ■with  regard  to  every 
other  kind  of  vegetable  produce  brought  to  the  London  market. 

The  only  things  that  are  really  cheaper  are  sugar,  upon  which  a 
very  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place,  and  tea,  which  is  also 
much  cheaper ;  but  the  latter  article,  as  sold  by  most  of  the  small 
iretail  grocers,  is  often  very  inferior,  in  fact  it  is  generally  sad  stuff  in 
conscience.  Fioiits,  such  as  currants,  I'aisins,  &c.,  are  much  chei^er ; 
jftod  rioe,  sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  similar  farinaceous  foods,  if  not 
reduced  in  price,  are  certainly  not  dearer  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago. 

House  rent  is  greatly  enhanced  in  price ;  small  houses  are  extremely 
scarce  in  London,  and  are  doomed  to  become  still  more  so.  Those 
irith  four  rooms  and  a  washhouse,  which  formerly  oould  be  had  for 
aboat  5«.  ti(/.  or  &».  a  week,  are  now  10«.  6d.  or  11«. ;  audif  aworkman 
goes  "  further  afield,"  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  email  house  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  be  is  compelled  to  pay  for  transit  to  and  from  his  work, 
that  in  the  end  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.     Apartments  are 
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equally  high ;  the  price  of  two  rooms  on  a  floor  has  risen  from  4«.  6A 
or  5«.  to  Is.  6d,,  Ss.,  or  Ss.  6d.  per  week ;  single  rooms,  sach  as  could  be 
obtained  at  from  2«.  6d.,  Ss,,  or  3«.  6d.,  are  now  is.  6rf^  5«.,  or  5».  6A 
each.  The  demand  for  apartments  is  so  great,  that  all  the  Peabody 
Buildings,  and  also  the  Model  Dwellings  built  by  limited  liability 
companies,  are  full  to  repletion,  and  appUcants  are  numerous  enough 
to  fill  as  many  more,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tenns  are  not 
low,  for  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  convenient, 
and  the  rents  moderate. 

Coal  is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  especially  at  the  exorbi- 
tant prices  charged  in  London  for  some  years  past.     Its  enhanced 
price  at  present  is  not  far  short  of  50  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  two  or  three  years  it  was  considerably 
over  100  per  cent.     Poor  people  generally  have  to  be  content  with 
buying  it  in  by  the  hundredweight,  the  price  now  charged  being  Is,  8i 
per  cwt,,  or  33«.  4c?.  per  ton.     The  coal  so  retailed  is  the  most  inferior 
of  all  that  is  brought  to  the  London  market ;  often  it  is  little  better 
than  slack,  it  yields  neither  warmth  nor  brightness.    Coke  is  equally 
enhanced  in  price,  and  with  bad  coal  burns  dead  and  lifeless.    Bat 
these  people  have  not  only  to  put  up  with  bad  coal, — they  are  cheated 
by  measure  and  weight,  so  that  they  have  to  pay  exorbitantly  for 
bad  articles  and  short  weight,  which  is  a  double  injury.     Usually  they 
have  neither  convenient  storage  nor  pecuniary  means  for  having  a 
ton  at  a  time. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  much  dearer  than  they  were,  and  the  leather  is 
not  so  good ;  those  articles  are  of  the  first  importance  to  working  men, 
and  especially  to  those  who  work  out  of  doors,  or  who  have  to  walk 
long  distances  to  their  work.  Wet  or  damp  feet  lay  the  foimdation 
for  sickness  and  disease,  and  should  be  guarded  against  a«  much  as 
fire  or  pestilence.  Clothing  in  some  cases  has  gone  up  in  price, 
although  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  shoe-leather,  but,  as  most  of  the 
articles  sold  to  the  working  people  are  machine-made,  they  do  not 
last  so  long  as  formerly.  Ai-ticles  for  light  wear  are  cheaper  in 
proportion  than  those  worn  by  workmen,  who  need  strength  and 
durabiUty.  Cottons  and  woollens  are  much  cheaper  than  they  were, 
but  stuffs  and  homespuns  are  dearer  at  retail  prices,  and  as  a  rule 
they  are  much  inferior  in  quality.  Many  of  the  smaller  articles 
used  in  domestic  life,  and  some  of  those  worn  by  the  wives  and 
children  of  workmen,  are  certainly  cheaper  ;  this  will  account  for  a  little 
more  ornamentation  and  decoration  than  were  in  use  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago. 

Many  previous  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  taken  the  highest 
average  wages,  and  the  lowest  average  prices  of  provisions ;  now  this 
is  obviously  unfair  and  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  useful  deductions  from  premises  so  illogicaL  For 
instance,  if  a  workman   be    taken  whose  wages  are  £2  per  week, 
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IuhI  no  allowance  be  made  for  Iobb  of  time,  he  will  uot  be  a  fair  example 
X>t  the  average  workman,  or  represent  liie  anDual  eamiagp.  Similarly 
if  Greenwich  Hospital  or  Bethlehem  HoBpital  be  selected  for  a  tariff 
of  prices  either  as  to  pros-iaions  or  coal,  thuSG  will  very  inadequately 
ft^reeent  the  actual  cost  of  living  to  working  men  and  their  families. 
The  folly  of  taking  market  prices  as  u  test  of  cost  to  the  consumer 
ought  to  he  self-evident.  One  example,  however,  may  be  found  useful. 
On  the  19th  of  February  last,  the  highest  price  quoted  in  the  market 
for  best  coal  was  17g.  Uif,  per  ton ;  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer 
was,  ou  the  same  day,  28s,  per  ton,  or,  if  the  cash  was  paid  on  delivery, 
£*>«.  per  ton,  which  was  8*.  6d.  per  ton  above  the  highest  market  price. 
Whether  the  margin  of  difference  was  or  was  not  too  much  ia  not  hero 
.4h6  question  :  the  fact  is  as  stated. 

Suppose  we  take  the  high  average  of  £1  15«.  per  week,  or  £91  per 
annum,  as  representing  the  earnings  of  the  skilled  workmen  of  the 
metropolis:  let  us  see  what  they  can  do  mth  so  much  money,— how  far 
it  will  go  in  providing  good  homes,  siibstautial  food,  warm  clothing, 
end  the  thousand  and  one  little  things  which  go  to  make  up  domeetio 
-comfort  and  constitute  the  necessaries  of  life, — and  then  try  to 
..ascertain  what  margin  there  is  left  for  saving  and  investment.  In 
tliis  calculation  we  leave  out  altogether  those  luxuries  or  extrava- 
l^ences  so  ofteu  laid  to  their  charge,  as  these  form  a  separate  item. 
JProm  the  figures  before  quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  last  thirty 
jeare  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  and  other  things  has  kept 
4)ace  with  tlie  increase  of  wages ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
usually  precedes  any  rise  in  wages,  the  demand  for  which  is  generally 
based  on  the  complaint  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  beyond 
the  workman's  means. 

The  average  family  of  working  people  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
£ve^the  man,  his  wile,  and  three  children ;  they  are  oftener  six  than 
•  -five  in  a  poor  man's  home,  so  by  taking  five  we  sliall  be  quite  within  the 
mark.  There  are  five  then  to  be  fed,  clothed,  housed,  warmed,  and 
Ihree  to  be  educated.  In  or  out  of  work,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
«U  this  Ijas  to  be  done  day  by  day,  all  the  year  round,  for  there 
,  can  be  no  cessation  in  these  demands  :  whether  they  are  satisfied  or 
not  is  quite  another  question.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  work- 
«aaa  to  meet  the  constant  requirements  of  the  home  and  the  incidental 
-calls  upon  his  purse  have  now  to  be  considered ;  these  will  be  tested 
I  by  the  light  of  the  facts  previously  given,  and  by  others  which  long 
experience,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  enable  us  to 
Jarnish  bearing  directly  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

Having  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible  the  several  advances  in 

wages  during  the  past  thirty  years,   and  thtir  aggregate   amount, 

together  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  rise,  and  haA-ing  also  given 

the  increased  cost  of  provisions  duriug  the  same  period,  and  compared 

,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  both  cases,  the  next  point  is,  what 
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proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  workman  is.  needed  for  actual  living; 
and  what  reasonable  amount  has  he  left  for  savings  and  investment  T 
The  first  item  to  be  considered  is  rent,  including  rates   and  taxes. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Wahale,  of  Birkenhead,  C.E.,  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  says  that  the  rent 
should  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one-seventh  of  a  man's  income ; 
on  £91  a  year  this  would  amoimt  to  5».  per  week  or  £13  per  annunu 
In  the  metropolis  the  proportion  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  above 
sum;  it  is  generally  considerably  over  one-sixth,  or  £15  8«.  4A= 
5^.  lOd.  a  week;  often  one-fifth,  or  £18  4«.,«b7«.  a  week;  sometimes- 
it  is  even  higher.    The  average  rental  paid  by  London  workmen  cannot 
therefore  be  put  down  at  less  than  bs.  lOd.  per  week,  an  estimate  rather 
below  than  over  the  mark.    Coal  may  be  placed  in  the  same  categoiy, 
for  it  forms  part  of  the  household  expenses  quite  apart  from  the  cost 
of  Kving.     The  consumption  of  coal,  averaging  the  year  throng 
cannot  be  less  than  1  cwt.  per  week,  the  present  cost  of  which  ia 
1«.  M.    This  is  only  a  moderate  computation,  for  even  in  summer  there 
must  be  a  fire  to  cook  the  food,  and  in  winter — at  least  eight  montiis 
in  the  year  in  oiu*  climate — ^it  is  required  for  warmth  also.    To  tlus 
must  be  added  at  least  6rf.  per  week  for  schooling.    To  this  muat 
be  added  Is.  a  week  for  the  society  or  club,  to  which  the  majoiitj 
of  workmen  belong.     Here  then  we  have,  at  the  lowest  estimate^ 
to  deduct  9«.  a  week  from  £1  lbs.  leaving  a  net  balance  of  £1  fo., 
with   which  to  feed  and   clothe  five  persons,  and  find  the  means 
for  providing  all  the  little  but  needful  household  expenses,  however 
humble  that  home  may  be. 

The  actual  available  amount  then  is  26«.  a  week,  or  at  the  rate  of 
10^.  for  the  man,  65.  for  the  wife,  and  3«.  for  each  child,  leaving  1b,  for 
incidentals.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures,  when  reduced  to  their 
elements,  and  when  the  sum  is  apportioned  individually,  do  not 
amount  to  very  much ;  there  would  appear  to  be  little  more  than 
suflicient  to  live  upon,  and  certainly  no  room  for  extravagance.  There 
is,  moreover,  one  other  fact  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  which 
bears  directly  and  practically  upon  the  whole  question, — namely,  that 
the  man — the  bread-winner — is  generally  compelled  to  breakfast  and 
dine  away  from  his  home  on  every  day  except  Sundays.  For  break- 
fast he  is  obliged  to  take  tea  or  coffee  made  over  night,  and  re-warmed 
for  use  next  morning,  and  such  fare  as  he  can  afford,  as  bread  and 
butter,  dried  up  and  hard  by  being  cut  and  prepared  on  the  preceding 
night.  If  he  goes  to  a  coffee-house  he  fares  worse  if  anything,  so  he 
puts  up  with  the  lesser  evil.  He  requires  something  hot  and  substan- 
tial  for  dinner,  such  as  a  steak  or  chop,  or  a  plate  of  meat  cut  from 
the  joint.  Now  a  plate  of  hot  meat,  with  vegetables,  bread,  and  half 
a  pint  of  beer,  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than  1«., — seldom, 
indeed,  at  that  price  at  the  present  rates.  This  subtracts  at  once  6«. 
a  week  from  the  amount  allotted  to  the  man,  leaving  him  but  4#.  for 
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nea  and  liis  food  on  Sundays,  Or  il"  we  deduct  it  from  the  full  biiliiuce, 
niler  paying  for  rent,  coal,  education,  and  his  clnb.  of  2t)s.  a  week,  it 
Pleaves  only  £l  for  the  whole  family,  food,  clothing,  and  extras 
Imcluded.  Out  of  this  amount  we  may  well  put  the  Sunday  dinner  ami 
jPbSpenBeB  at  3(r.  dd.,  theonly  day  in  the  week  when  the  family  are  iillabk- 
Pto  dine  together  at  home ;  and  this  is  scarcely  too  much  at  the  present 
fpriCes  of  meat  and  vegetables, 

'  The  amount  is  now  reduced  to  16s.  &d.,  to  be  divided  between  five 
persons,  or  about  is.  each  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  2*.  W.  each 
for  the  three  children ;  and  of  this  fully  7«.  a  week  would  be  required 
for  bread,  butter,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  exclusive  of  vegetables  and 
Other  tiling,  leaving  1*.  per  week  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 
■Where,  then,  may  well  be  asked,  are  the  funds  to  come  from  for  waete- 
pfnl  extravagances  and  indulgences?  Echo  anewers.  Where  !  These 
'details  may  appear  tedious  and  troublesome,  but  they  are  absolutely 
rential  if  we  desire  to  nnderstand  fully  the  poeition  and  require- 
lentA  of  those  whose  conduct  and  habits  are  under  review. 
There  are  a  few  other  points  deserving  of  attention : — (1.)  Tht- 
'Wndition  of  a  workman's  home  is  all-important ;  upon  this  depend  tn 
a  great  extent  the  health  of  the  wife  and  children,  their  present  com- 
■tattB  and  future  happiness,  and  also  their  habits  of  cleanliness  ami 
flecency  of  behaviour.  Crowded  and  unhealthy  homes  are  not  only 
^BaetrnuB  to  the  dwellers  therein,  but  a  source  of  danger  tn  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  body  politic.  The  medical  profeflsion  is  alive- 
to  this,  and  Parharaent  haw  recently  done  sometliing  towards  providing 
ft  remedy.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  both  by  private  conj- 
mercial  eotii-rprise  and  by  corporate  bodies,  ("i.)  The  quality  of  thi- 
'food  IB  of  the  highest  importance;  little  and  good  is  better  than  a 
I  quantity-  of  that  which  is  bad  or  inferior.  Some  of  the  meat  sold  to  poor 
'"people  is  as  tough  na  leather,  and  contains  only  a  trifle  more  nouriah- 
'Bieut.  Plain  food  it  the  best;  it  is  generally  more  substantial,  anrl 
^elde  a  greater  amount  of  nntriment,  and  gives  grenter  physical 
leupport,  than  those  kinds  which  may  be  dcRcribed  as  "messes."  In 
ifBonie  respects  the  working  people  are  behind  the  middlo  and  upper 
^lelaasee  in  these  mattei-s;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  oatmeal,  certainly 
«one  of  the  very  best  articles  that  c(mld  be  used  for  daily  consump- 
"^on.  Working  people  regard  oatmeal  with  unwonted  prejudice ;  they 
.  denominate  it  generally  as  ■•  skilly."  turn  up  their  noses  at  it  as  though 
"it  were  an  abomination.  And  yet  the  highest  medical  authorities  tell 
*tiB  that  it  is  not  only  most  nutritious  for  children,  but  one  of  the  very 
test  articles  of  daily  diet  for  adults  also.  The  Scottish  people  know 
this,  and  profit  by  it.  So  with  many  other  farinaceous  foods,  and  also 
Vith  some  vegetables  not  quite  so  popular  but  more  nourishing  than 
botatoes,  (3.)  The  preparation  of  the  food  is  quite  as  important  as 
its  aelection.  The  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  working  classes 
'do  not  know  bow  to  cook  their  food,  and  that  iliey  are  wasteful  in 

2  L  j; 
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consequence.    The  charge  is  not  altogether  unfounded.    How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?   what  chances  have  the  young  girls  of  gaining  a 
proper  knowledge  of  cookery  ?     Every  dinner  during  the  week,  except 
Sunday's,  is  merely  a  makeshift;  the  wife  cannot  afford  to  "cook" 
for  herself  and  the  children.     Still  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  as  a  natural  result  there  is  waste,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
many  well-intentioned  persons  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     One  of  the 
chief  faults  arises  from  the  manner  of  cooking,  another  is  that  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  the  food  is  insufficiently  cooked.    There 
is  in  fact  too  much  of  the  frying-pan,  and  too  little  of  the  saucepan, 
or  in  some  cases  of  the  gridiron.     It  is  impossible  to  apply  all  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  advocates  of  improved  methods  of  cooking 
food,  unless  the  working  people  are  content  to  forego  the  privacy  of 
the  simple  English  home,  and  to  adopt  the  co-operative,  communifitic, 
or  hotel  piinciple,  and  have  their  meals  in  common.    Recommenda- 
tions are  sometimes  made  which  would  be  economical  if  the  entire 
family  could  dine  together,  or  better  still  if  several  families  combined 
for  the  purpose ;  but  as  applied  to  the  workman's  home  imder  existing 
circumstances  they  would  be  wasteful,  expensive,  and  are  altogether 
impracticable. 

III.  There  still  remains  the  question  of  thrift — the  making  of  pro- 
vision, however  small,  for  the  future.     This  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
men,  whatever  their  station  ;  to  the  working  classes  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death.     There  is  a  point  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
to  lay  by  anything,  no  matter  how  frugal  he  may  be,  for  his  wages  at 
best  only  amomit  to  a  bare  subsistence.     There  are  other  instances  in 
which,  by  a  little  self-denial,  a  trifle  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  stored 
up  for  future   contingencies.     And  this  is  done  oftener  than  maDj 
people  suppose,  or  the  pauper  roll  would  be  heavier  than  it  now  is. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  are 
extravagant  and  improvident ;  that  there  is  a  large  and  daily  in- 
creasing number  of  frugal  and  saving  people  will  also  be  conceded; 
the  extent  to  which  those  provident  habits  are  canied  may  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  that  there  remains  a  large  number  who  do  not  use  their 
wages  or  their  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage  may  be  admitted 
as  a  sad  truth  deplorable  alike  to  the  men  and  to  their  famiUes.  It  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  savings  of  particular  classes,  or  to 
draw  a  line  wliich  will  enable  us  to  define  the  proportion  of  the  savings 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  thereby  judge  relatively  of  the  frugal 
habits  of  special  districts.  It  will  tlierefore  be  necessary  to  assume 
that  they  are  about  equal  both  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  The 
following  statistics  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  provident  habits  of  the 
working  people  in  the  aggregate,  and  thereby  show  that  they  are  not 
wholly  blind  to  their  duty,  or  indifferent  to  their  future  welfare : — 

(1.)  From  the  returns  recently  issued  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  it  appears  that  there  are  26,087  registered  societies,  with  a 
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totaJ  of  3,404,187  members,  whose  aggregate  fundo  amount  to 
£9,330,949.  This  is  quite  indepeudent  of  societies  that  are  un- 
registered, of  which  there  are  a  good  mjiiiy  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  members  of  mi- 
registered  societies  is  nearly  half  as  many  as  of  those  belonging  to 
re^Btered  societies;  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  will  bo  within  the 
mark  if  we  put  them  down  as  numbering  nearly  a  million,  with  funds 
amoantiug  in  the  aggi'egate  to  two  millions  sterHng. 

(2.)  The  number  of  Loan  Societies  which  have  sent  in  rettirns  is 
873,  of  which  2V6  are  in  the  metropolitan  counties ;  the  total  number 
of  members  is  30,048,  the  accumulated  funds  amounting  to  £155,065. 
There  are  many  others  of  this  class  that  are  not  registered,  the 
numbers  and  funds  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

(3.)  The  number  of  Building  Societies  incorporated  under  the  Act 
■  of  1874  is  396  ;  the  number  of  members  is  not  given,  but  their 
liotal  iiiuds  amount  to  £12,580,013.  There  are  many  othere  registered 
tinder  the  Limited  Liability  Companies  Acts. 

(4.)  The  Provident  Societies  number  1,103,  \vith  420,024  membei-s, 
and  accumulated  funds  of  £6.1911,266,  Of  this  class  also  there  are 
others  registered  under  the  Limited  Liability  Companies  Acts. 

(5.)  The  number  of  Trade  Unions  registered  under  the  Acts  is 
S15 ;  the  total  number  of  members  is  277.115;  and  the  funds 
amount  to  £391.595,  But  a  great  number  of  the  largest  societies  arc 
unregistered ;  the  total  of  such  societies  cannot  be  less  than  two 
thousand,  merabera  over  a  million,  and  the  funds  at  least  £2,lX)0.000. 
And  these  societies  are  essentially  provident  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
viding benefits  for  sickness,  want  of  work,  accidents,  burial  of 
'members,  and  other  things. 

In  concluding  his  last  report,  the  Chief  Registmr  says: — "Imperfect 
though  the  above  figures  may  be,  yet  as  representing  to  a  groat  extent 
the  results  of  provident  habits  in  the  working  class,  they  deserve  to  be 
17  taken  into  account  b}'  politicians  and  moralists  as  well  as  statists." 
^  (6,)  The  following  figures  from  the  Savings  Banks  returns  are 
equally  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  number  of  Trustees'  Savings 
-Banks  is  463;  the  number  of  depositors,  1,493,401;  the  total  of 
deposite,  £43,283,700.  Received  during  1876  from  1,837,131  de- 
positors, £8,244.555,  averaging  £4  10»,  lid,  each;  the  withdrawals 
numbered  1,042,715,  amounting  to  £8,472,059,  averaging  £8  2'.  6(/. 
each.  There  are  5,488  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  3,166,136 
deporitors;  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  including  interest, 
£26,996,-550  10«.  Sd.  fieceipts  for  the  year  l«7f3,  £8,982.350  is.  Ud. ; 
the  withdrawals  were  £7,761,024  8*.  id.  The  total  number  of  de- 
positafrora  September,  1861,  to  the  end  of  1876  was  30,274,115;  the 
amount  deposited,  £StO,999,151  Gn.  6d.\  the  number  of  withdrawals 
■wae  10,431,977 ;  amount  withdrawn,  £64,002,600  16«.  2d.  The  fluctua- 
tiooa  in  the  deposits,  and  the  increased  number  of  withdrawals  during 
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certain  periods  of  depression  in  trade,  indicate  the  charaoter  of  the ' 
depositors,  and  tell  the  sad  tale  of  immediate  pressure  and  the  neoeft^ 
sity  of  falling  back  on  the  small  savings  of  previous  years.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  nine  Railway  Savings  Banks, 
having  7,898  depositors,  and  an  accumulated  fund  of  £l53,512i  These 
are  strictly  confined  to  railway  employia.  The  grand  total  of  the 
preceding  figures  shows  that  there  are  about  10,121,694  depofiits  of 
one  kind  and  another,  either  in  societies  or  provident  banks,  and  that 
the  accumulated  funds  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £1009705,055,  A 
large  proportion  of  this  vast  sum  belongs  to  the  working  elasses,  an : 
evidence  of  provident  habits  among  great  numbers  of  them,  assertions 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

One  phase  of  this  question  has  hitherto  been  too  frequently  over- 
looked, although  certainly  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  To 
the  moralist  and  the  poUtioal  philosopher  it  is,  perhaps,  the  aspect  of 
all  others  the  most  deserving  of  attentive  study,  as  being  probably 
the  one  which  is  Ukely  to  exercise  considerable  influence,  and  pos- 
sibly to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  good,  the  beneficial  results  of 
wliich  will  be  incalculable.  It  is  this :  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes.  There  is  an  air  of  comfort  in  and 
about  them  to  which  formerly  they  could  lay  no  pretension  ;  their  food, 
on  the  whole,  is  superior,  theii-  clothing  better  and  warmer,  the  tone 
of  the  family  is  elevated  beyond  anything  conceived  of  by  the  casual 
observers  of  these  classes.  If  the  spare  money  has  not  always  been 
put  into  the  Savings  Bank,  it  has  at  least  been  used  to  advantage  ia 
the  purchase  of  furniture  and  other  necessaries  for  the  home.  Every 
one  will  admit  that  all  this  tends  to  exert  a  salutaiy  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  futm-e  good.* 

There  is,  of  course,  a  dark  side  to  the  picture,  and  a  sad  one.  There 

*  As  an  iUustration  of  improved  habits  among  working  people  my  attention  WM 
recently  called  to  the  following  curious  facts.  Some  twenty-five  years  aeo  the  cus- 
tom was  prevalent  in  certain  tr^es  of  delaying  the  payment  of  wages  until  the  latest 
lK>88ible  hour  on  Saturday  nights,  and  of  paying  the  men  at  public-houses  and  beer-shop^ 
where  they  were  privileged  to  have  "tick/*  under  the  authority  of  the  master  or  foremaii> 
until  the  wages  were  paid.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  the  men 
drank  deeply,  and  delayed  the  purchase  of  food  until  very  late  at  night  or  postponed  it 
until  the  following  day.  Butchers,  bakers,  greengrocers,  and  hucksters'  shops  were 
opened  on  Sunday  mornings  for  the  sale  of  their  wares  just  the  same  as  on  other  days  in 
the  week.  This  is  now  changed ;  and,  except  in  a  few  special  cases  and  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts—such as  Leather  Lane,  the  New  Cut,  and  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  White- 
clLapel»  where  the  law  has  been  called  in  to  suppress  Sunday  trading — it  has  been  effected 
without  police  interference,  or  the  exercise  of  legal  powers  or  authority.  There  ii^ 
indeed,  an  absence  of  it  in  nearly  aU  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  London.  Again, 
bakehouses  were  by  law  allowed  to  be  02)en  during  specified  hours  on  Sundays  for  the 
purpose  of  baking  the  dinners  of  the  labouring  classes  whose  homes  afforded  no  such 
convenience.  The  people  flocked  to  these  places  before  eleven  o'clock  with  their  dinnen> 
and  after  one  to  fetch  them.  At  present  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  bak^ouse  where 
the  practice  is  followed.  Increased  homo  accommodation  for  cooking  puipoeee  has 
supplanted  the  bakery,  and  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  overworked  baker  on 
Sundays. 
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%  large  minority  who  seem  to  resist  every  effort  to  uplift  them  in 
the  social  scale.  They  neither  read  uor  think ;  they  are  content  to 
grovel  and  di-ink,  utterly  regnrdlees  of  the  consequences,  either  to 
tbeoiBelvtis  or  their  families.  They  appear  to  be  devoid  of  all  sense  of 
shame ;  dead  to  all  the  finer  feelings  aud  instincts  of  manhood ;  having 
no  ambition  aud  no  hope,  they  are  selfish  and  brutish  in  the  present,  and 
heedlwts  of  the  future.  The  one  bright  spot  in  this  sombre  picture  is 
that  the  chiss  above  described  is  surely  and  steadily,  if  slowly,  de- 
^reuing.  A  hopeful  sign  it  is ;  aud,  looking  to  the  results  of  primary 
education,  the  influence  of  school  discipline,  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Press,  and  the  improved  tone  of  wjcial  life,  we  may  reasonably 
anticipate  that  our  future  progress  irill  be  accelerated.  It  is  the  duty 
of  eveiy  workman  with  the  shghtent  pretension  to  self-respect  to  lend 
liis  aid  in  helping  to  accomplish  this,  and  particularly  to  assist  in 
Btampiug  out  the  demon  of  intemperance — the  source  of  so  much 

ery.  The  elevation  of  their  class  is  as  much  in  their  iuterest  as 
the  iodix'idual  increase  of  their  own  personal  comfort,  or  the  addition 
of  a  few  pounds  to  their  earnings  and  savings.     In  proportion  to  the 

mt  to  which  the  mass  is  improved,  so  will  the  power,  influence,  and 
moral  aud  material  weight  of  the  whole  working  population  be  aug- 
mented and  enlarged.  The  advancement  of  individual  workmen  is 
^od  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  good ;  the  aim  of  all 
thoughtful  men  should  be  to  develop  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
bomble^t  workers,  and  to  carry  reform  into  the  hovels  of  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  community,  for  here  it  is  that  it  is  most  needed. 

The  present  moment  is  opportuue  for  insisting  on  the  importance  of 
babits  of  economy,  frugality,  and  thiift ;  the  depression  in  trade  which 
B  already  lasted  so  long,  aud  produced  euch  a  severe  strain  upon  all 
Dlaaaes,  seems  to  have  reached  its  lowest  level ;  with  the  dawn  of  the 
bnghter  daj's  of  summer,  and  the  teimination  of  the  terrible  conflict 
1  South-eastern  Europe,  by  the  ratification  of  peace  and  the  per- 
Boaneut  settlement  of  the  many  questions  involved  iu  that  prolonged 
Itniggle,  we  may  confidently  predict  that  there  will  be  a  revival 
iu  every  department  of  industiy,  conmiercial  and  trading;  and,  if 
we  can  judge  by  previous  experience,  we  may  expect  that  it  will 
probably  last  for  some  time.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  the  lessons 
of  ihe  past  should  be  earnestly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
luive  had  to  suffer  enforced  idleness  and  endure  privation,  so  that 
when  another  of  those  periodical  depressions  shall  again  occur,  they 
*ill  be  better  prepared  to  cope  with  it  than  they  have  heretofore  been. 

George  Howexl. 
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Part  II. 


AFTER  Dr.  Maniiing  has  created  the  necessary  foundations  for  hi» 
perverted  history,*  he  resumes  the  record  of  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Council  without  adding  anytliing  new.    First,  he  speaks- 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  the  invitation  of 
the  non-united  Orientals,  Protestants,  and  other  non-Catholics  (not 
Old  Catholics,  as  the  German  translator  makes  it).     That  Manning, 
with  his  curialistic  way  of  thinking,  has  nothing  to  object  against 
the  Pope's  publishing  the  order  of  business,  and  his  mode  of  doing 
it,  is  easily  understood.     He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  not 
added  any  reasons,  as  these  do  not  amount  to  anything.     But  if  he- 
means  that  this  deteimination  may  be  rightly  called  an  essentied  law 
of  the  Church,  it  is  only  what  we  expect  from  him.     We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  remarking  that  even  Ultramontanes  of  Spain 
paw  in  it  a  "novelty"  of  "such  magnitude"  that,  though  it  pleased 
them,  they  thought  they  must  not  speak  of  it  owing  to  the  restrictions- 
placed  on  their  writings.f     Much  more  important  is  the  preparation 
of  the  InfalUbiUty  schema  in  the  Dogmatic  Preparatory  Commission. 

As  if  Dr.  Manning  had  entirely  forgotten  all  his  previous  discourse- 
concerning  "  Janus"  and  what  was  connected  with  it,  he  tells  us  now, 
that  in  the  Schema  on  the  Church,  in  which  there  were  two  chaptei^ 
on  the  Primacy,  "  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Commission  should  come 
to  treat  of  the  endowments  of  the  Primacy,  and,  among  these  endow* 
ments,  first  of  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  Peter  and  in  Peter 
to  his  successors  in  matters  of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Infalli* 
bility  "  (p.  82).     It  will  now  be  remembered  that  Manning  often,  and 

*  The  German  is  "Tendenz  Geschichte"  for  which  we  have  no  proper 
means  a  history  witlx  a  bias. — Tb. 
t  See  Bravo  y  Tudela,  Concilio  ecumenico,  p.  287. 
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nth  the  grtateet  emphasis,  affirmed  that  neither  the  Cardinals  nor 
he  biehops  iu  their  judgments  concerning  the  convocation  of  a 
Tonncil.  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  mentioned  Infalbbility.  It  fol- 
owB  then  that  Infallibility  was,  either  at  the  beginning  or  later  on, 
int  into  the  progiarame  by  the  Pope,  or  the  Cougregation  which 
^ided  him.  Whether  by  his  own  accord  or  by  external  pressure 
nay  be  left  undecided.  It  further  follows  that  long  before  the 
ippoeition    to  Infallibility  in    Germany    or  by    "  Janns, "    Papa!    In- 

;llibihty  was  already  in  the  programme,    whiih   is  also   perfectly 

ear  from  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Edeesa,  Cardoni,  had  to 
w  up  an  elaborate  judgment  upon  it.     These  facts  also  fall  \a  with 

te  celebrated  article  of  the  Civiltu  CatloHca  of  the  Bth  of  February. 
.869,  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  opposition  indicated  by 
Tanning,  and  by  him  falsely  put  down  as  already  existing  in  1868. 

[e  relates  nut  of  Cecconi : — 

''On  the  14th  and  21st  of  Jauuary,  18G'J.  the  Commisdioii  treated  of  tbe  nature 
if  the  Primacy ;  on  the  lltb  of  February  it  reached  the  doctrine  of  Infalli- 
rility.  Two  questions  were  then  discussed:  (1)  'Whether  the  Infallibility  of 
llie  Roman  Pontiff  can  he  defined  as  an  article  of  faitb.'  (i)  ^Whether  it 
Dw^Al  to  be  defined  aa  an  article  of  fuitb.'  To  the  first  question  the  whole 
OoramissioD  unanimously  answered  iu  rbe  affirmative ;  to  the  second  all,  but  one 
Duly  [Alzog'],  concurred  in  the  judguient  that  (Ae  aubjecl  ought  not  to  tie  proposed 
to  lie  CouHcil  unless  it  were  demanded  bi/  the  bis/iopt,  ,  ,  Tbc  Commission, 
bnefore,  never  completed  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Infallibility  "  (p.  83). 

Eere  the  last  assertion  is  not  true,  owing  to  Manning's  wilful  miiti- 
latioa  of  Ceeconi's  words.  The  latter  says  expressly  that  the  Cnm- 
.miaaoners  also  'on  the  18th  and  25th  of  Februaiy  discussed  Papal 
^Infallibility,"  but  first  "the  standing  deputation  (a  subdivision  of  the 
Cominission),  when  it  prepared  the  S-.-Jiema  of  the  Roman  bishops,  took 
ft  perfect  sun'ej  of  the  chapter  of  Infallibility,  'because  of  that  pmdent 
economy  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,'  in  the  Protocol,  as  it  is 
Gtdled.'' 

The  Commission,  on  the  contrary,  ocqupicd  itself  further  with  this 
inl^ect,  as  it  is  added  iu  Cecconi,  "  None  the  less  did  the  question  cou- 
titme  to  be  agitated,  not  only  in  these  three  sittings,  but  also  in  tliat 
of  the  18th  of  June,  when  the  schema  of  a  decree  was  discussed  which 
yraa  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  case  mentioned  (that  is,  if  the  bishops 
aliould  propose  the  Infallibihty).  The  Commission  contemplated  a 
multitude  of  modifications  to  this  project,  but  the  overwhelming 
number  of  other  urgent  questions  prevented  their  return  to  the 
BUbjoct  of  Papal  Infallibility,  so  the  work  remained  unfinished." 

For  what  object  Manning  made  this  mutilation  of  Ceeconi's  worda 
ippearsfrom  the  following  reflections,  which  are  about  as  trustworthy 
lad  ae  true  as  his  report,  on  which  they  are  based : — 
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adversaries  of  the  Council,  be  expected  to  take  the  first  place,  it  was  deliberately 
set  aside.  The  second  observation  is,  that  Pius  IX.  had  neither  desire  nor  need 
to  propose  the  defining  of  liis  Infallibility  "  (p.  84). 

He  adds  that  the  bishops,  also,  who  in  1854,  1862,  and  1867  had 
aniply  declared  their  belief  in  the  infallibUity  of  the  Pope,  did  not 
require  it,  but  only  a  small  number  of  Catholics  who  doubted,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  who  denied,  the  infalUbility  of  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

These  observations  are  false  in  every  part.     The  question  of  LofaUt- 
bility  was  not  at  all,  as  Manning  represents  it,  ^^deUberatelyset  aside " 
on  the  11th  of  February,  but  from  "prudent  economy,"  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  not  discussed  by  the  standing  deputation  in  their  sittiDg 
of  the  22nd  of  April  because  there  was  a  wish  to  leave  the  deYelop- 
ment  of  matters  to  the  bishops.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the   Commission   did    return    to   it  after  the  11th  dt 
February,  on  the  18th  and  25th  of  Febiniary  and  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  the  standing  deputation  there 
lay  before  it  the  schema  of  a  decree  which  was  to  be  in  readiness  in 
case  the  bi&hops  should  make  a  proposition.    The  Commission  con- 
sidered also  a  multitude  of  modifications  to  the  project.     The  woik 
still  remained  unfinished,  not  "set  aside."    Out  of  "  prudent  economy" 
it  was  either  deemed  superfluous  if  acclamation  succeeded,  or  still 
practicable  if  acclamation  failed  and  a  formal  proposition  was  neces- 
sary; which  was  in  fact  what  happened.  We  notice  here  the  remarkable 
spectacle,  that  the  standing  deputation  renounced  the  work  and  did 
not  prepare  a  schema^  while  the  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinued the  work,  and,  without  the  deputation,  had  before  it  a  schema 
on  the  18th  of  June.     This  mysteiy  is  not  explained  by  Cecconi,  and 
of  course  not  by  Manning,  who  finds  it  best  to  say  nothing  whatever  of 
all  these  proceedings  after  the  11th  of  Februaiy.     But  who  was  it  that 
interfered  so  authoritatively  in  these  proceedings?     By  whom  and  by 
whose  proposition   was   a  schema,  contraiy  to  the   order   of   things, 
projected  and  brought  into  the  Commission  ?     The  fact  itself  makes 
the  following  assertion  of  Dr.  Manning  very  doubtful :  *'  Pins  IX.  had 
neither  desire  nor  need  to  propose  the  defining  of  his  InfalUbility." 
We  quite  admit  that,  in  fact,  Pius  IX.  had  no  such  desire  or  necessity 
"  to  propose  it."     The  Jesuits  of  the  Cicilta  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1869,  had  aheady  assured  us  that  "of  course  the  Pope  on  this  question, 
which  seems  directly  to  touch  himself,  will  not  take  the  initiative,  but 
Avill  be  silent  and  reserved."     In  perfect  haimony,  however,  with  this 
might  be  the  desire  to  have  the  question  proposed  by  the  bishops.  And 
the  facts  related  by  Cecconi  show  that  in  Rome  this  desire  did  exist.  It 
was  only  **  prudent  economy"  to  leave  it  to  the  bishops,  and,  according 
to  Cecconi,  vnth  a  view  to  this  the  preparations  in  Rome  were  made. 
But  the  Pope  had  also  a  necessity.     The  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  held  by  many  Catholics  to  be  true,  only  because  the 
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Lops  and  the  Clmrcli  had  accepted  it.     But  iu  immediate  reference 
I  this   Pius  IX.  raust  have  heard  mnay  hard  ■words.     A  Doauuicau 
i  said,  before  the  definition,  that  the  doGuitioti  of  Infallibility  must 
Bie  first,  and  the  Pope  answered  that  it  would  be  bo.     But  Uie 
Jeeuita,  such  as  Sc-hrader.  and  also  Hausberr.  designated  the  definition 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  express  worcU,  a  usurpation,  and  in  the 
fmming  ofthe  address  of  18(57,  it  did  not  go  altogether  smoothly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jufallibihty.     Manning  here  maintains  that  the  bishops  also 
,   had  no  need  of  the  definition  of  InfaUibility  (p.  84) ;  but  if  so,  ho  should 
notbave  written  that  already  in  1867,  "the  majority  of  the  bishops 
\  preseat  desired  the  defiuitton  by  a  Council,  and  since  that  time  had 
I  jMit  all  in  motion  to  obtain  their  desire,"     But  the  few  who  doubted. 
j  or  the  still  smaller  number  that  did  lUit  believe,  had  scarcely  shown 
L  tlluawelvns.     Their  opposition  firet  began  after  the  discussions  on  t!ie 
Xlth,  18th,  and  23rd  of  February,  and  had  absolutely  no  influence  ou 
Ltibw  or  the  conduct  of  the  standing  deputation  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
ad  the  Commission  on  the  18th  of  Jiuie, 
In  the  third  chapter  Dr.  Manning  treats  of  the  time  from  the  openmg 
T  the  Council  to  the  distribution  of  the  schema  on  Papal  InfaUibility. 
raad  In  the  first  part  of  '■  The  opening  of  the  Council — The  Commis- 
— Discussion  on  the  schema  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  passing 
of  the  same."     There  is,  however,  nothing  mure  than  a  dry  record  of 
external  events  which  are  well  known,  and  nan  have  an  importance 
for  the  critic  only  so  far  as  tliat,  according  to  Mannuig.  everything 
went  on  perfectly  smooth,  as  if  on  the  formation  of  the  Commission 
very  suspiciiius*  things  had  not  already  happened,  and  as  if  already 
in  December,  1869.  and  on  2nd  Januar}',  1870,  remonstrances  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  Coimcil  agniust  the  mode  of  prooedure.f     Just 
so  Manning  speaks  of  the   revised  order  of  business  of  the  20th  of 
Febpoary,  1870.     As  if  it  had  been  accepted  withont  contradiction  and 
aa  if  no  serious  scruples  had  been  entertained  even  as  to  the  vaUdity  of 
the  Council  itself,  he  says : — "  The  order  of  business  underwent  after- 
wards Certain  modifications  by  which  the  complete  disuussion  of  every 
subject  was  even  move  fidly  insured."     But  more  than  a  hundred 
prelates  of  all  nations,  in  their  memorial  of  the  1st  of  March,   1870, 
foatid  the  contrary.!     But  of  course  their  memorials  and  protests  had  no 
tixisteuce  during  the  Vatican  Coimcil  either  for  the  Pope,  the  legates, 
r  or  tlie  majority.     How-  should  Manning  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
Tinee   throughout  his  book  he  exhibits  a  sort  of  compassion  for  the 
Btninority  who  in  1870  allowed  themselves  to  take  so  perverse  a  course? 
KHe  would  like  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  whole  matter.    But  history, 
usi  must  take  account  of  everything,  and  can  only  roach  a  certain  con- 
ion^  which  of  course  will  be  essentially  diflereut  from  Dr.  Manning's. 

Concio,  in  Docum.  i.  2iS. 
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But  as  later  on  he  treats  in  a  special  section  of  the  conduct  of  tibe 
minority,  our  observations  shall  be  Ti^ithheld  for  the  present. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  Dr.  Manning  comes  at  last  to  the 
chief  subject  of  the  Council :  the  Schema  de  Ecclmdf  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  InfaUibility  of  the  Pope,  with  the  reasons  for  and 
against  the  opportuneness  of  the  doctrine.  But  this  section  is  more 
unsatisfactory  than  all  the  others.  It  is  not  merely  deficient  by  reawm 
of  withholding  what  ought  to  have  been  told,  but  it  is  full  of  mistaken 
and  contradictions.  The  very  beginning  of  the  section  is  scarcely 
becoming  a  "  True  Story,"  viz.,  that  the  Schema  de  Ecclesid  was  dis- 
tributed "  about  this  time."  Just  before  this  comes  the  record  of  the 
second  pubUc  sitting  (24th  of  April),  and  of  the  discussions  on  disci* 
pline  and  the  Little  Catechism,  which  were  carried  on  until  May.  But 
we  must  here  insist  on  exact  chronology,  for  on  this  depends  the  light 
imderstanding  of  the  things  which  Manning  wishes  to  obscure  by  his 
chronological  latitude.  The  Schema  de  Ecclesid  was  distributed  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1870.    Nevertheless  Manning  again  says: — 

"Wlien  it  was  found  that  the  Schema  de  Ecclesid  contained  only  two 
chapters  on  the  head  of  the  Church — that  is,  on  the  primacy  and  the  temporal 
power — a  very  large  number  of  the  bishops  desired  that  the  subject  of  the 
Infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  should  be  added  to  complete  the 
doctrine,  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  an  unfinished  state  "  (pp.  97,  98). 

m 

But  this  is  not  correct,  for  the  petition  of  the  majority  concerning  the 
proposition  of  the  InfalUbility  had  been  in  circulation  since  the  3rd  of 
January.*  Manning's  assertion  could  thus  only  have  a  meaning  if 
the  majority  had  seen  the  Schema  de  Ecclesid  before  its  distribution, 
wliich  doubtless  was  the  case  with  a  few  of  the  initiated  membsTB; 
but  then  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  made  for  the  majority  the 
starting  point  of  a  demonstration.  Manning  adds,  that  "  while  these 
things  were  being  done," — he  ought  to  have  said  in  consequence  of 
these  things, — "  about  a  hundred  bishops  signed  a  petition,!  asking* 
that  the  subject  of  the  Infallibility  should  not  be  brought  before  the 
Council."  From  this  he  infers  that  the  duty  of  justice  requires  tiie 
vindication  of  the  minority  of  bishops,  which,  as  will  easily  be  under- 
stood, would  gratify  them  in  proportion  to  its  correctness. 

"  A  grave  injustice,"  says  Dr.  Manning,  "  has  been  done  to  the  bishops  who 
opposed  the  definition.  .  .  .  They  were  treated  as  if  they  denied  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  itself.  Their  opposition  was  not  to  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  deJUung 
of  it,  and  not  even  absolutely  to  the  defining  of  it,  but  to  the  defining  of  itcrf 
this  time  "  (p.  99). 

But  this  injustice  was  done  to  them  before  all  others  by  Archbishop 
Dechamps  ;t  and  Manning  agrees  with  him  when  he  says : 

"  Arguments  were  indeed  advanced  which  logically,  if  pushed  to  thdr  coo- 

*  See  Martin's  CoUectio>  pp.  83,  98. 

t  According  to  Martin  there  were  137.    Collection  p.  7S  seq. 

X  Ueber  die  Opportunitat  der  p&petl.  Unfdilbarkeit,  1870«  p.  7. 
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laioD,  wonid  seein  to  oppose  tlie  doctrioej  and  represent atioi is  of  liiatory  were 
'  I  which  could  uot  1m  easily  *iiiared  with  the    Infallibility  of  tbe   head 


f  tbe  Church.     But  these  were  heard  m  only  two  c 
f  bish<^  of  the  Couucil  "  (pp.  a9, 100). 


'  three  speeches  made 


'o  complete  this  sentence  it  ought  to  lie  added  tliat  all  the  bisliops 

irlio  were  againet  the  Infallibility  did  not  express  their  opinions.    The 

lority  had  distributed  among  individual   bishops  the  themes  ou 

'bivh  they  were  to  speak,  and  at  length,  owing  to  the  forced  con- 

losion  of  the  general  debate,  a  number  of  them,  those  of  the  opposi- 

ion,   as   Haynald.   Keniick,    Krementz,  Matthieu,   Dupanloup,  were 

nied  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions,  against  wliich 

igbty-oiie   fathers   protested  on   the   3rd   of  June.'      By  this   the 

■soertion  quite  loses  its  value  that  "not  five  bishops  in  the  Council 

tould  be  justly  thought  to  have  opposed  the  truth  of  the  doctiine  " 

jp.99). 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  memorials  against 
Ebe  proposition  of  Infallibility,  and  also  the  observations  which  were 
made  by  a  number,  not  by  all  the  bishops,  on  the  chapter  of 
infallibility.t 

f-  These  show  an  immense  number  of  opponents  to  the  doctrine  itself. 
Hanning's  appeal  to  those  who  signed  the  address  of  1867,  as  if  there 
[}OUld  not  be  among  them  any  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  InfalH- 
bili^,  need  not  bo  further  noticed,  as  we  have  already  expressed  our 
((pillion  on  that  subject,  and  on  the  incorrectness  of  his  inference. 
But  we  uiiist  notice  the  assertion  "  that  the  question  ivhether  thu 
Infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  be  a  true  doctrine  or  not,  was 
Ijerer  discussed  in  the  Cotincil  nor  even  proposed  to  it."  To  provo 
Hub,  the  writings  of  Hefele  and  Kenrick,  and  the  "  Quajstio  "  distributed 
by  Ketteler,  must  be  chased  out  of  the  world,  the  "  Observations," 
bn  the  InfaUibiHty  schema  annihilated,  and  Archbishop  D a rboy's  speech 
At  the  Council  ignored.!  0"  ^^^  other  hand,  it  is  quite  correct  that 
tiie  Cuiia  did  not  propose  to  the  Council  the  question  whether  this 
iSootrine  be  t nie.  But  the  representation  is  incorrect  that  "the  only  ques- 
m  was  whether  it  was  expedient,  prudent,  seasonable,  and  timely  to 
rat  this  truth  in  the  form  of  a  definition."  Archbishop  Darboy§  rightly 
leld  that  the  first  business  was  to  decide  if  there  was  any  opposition 
bringing  the  qiiestiou  before  the  Council,  and  that,  when  the 
'ope  had  decided  this  question,  the  second  would  then  be  brought 
irward,  if  there  was  any  opposation  to  declare  this  Infallibility  as 
dogma. 

Dr. Manning  believes  the  question  requires  yet  further  discussion,  and 
^es  into  reasons  which  induced  the  minority  to  declare  it  inoppor- 
nme.  These  ai'e  given  according  to  a  composition  by  a  theologian 
bf  the  Preparatory  Commission,  and  not  from  the  petitions  of  the 
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bishops  of  different  nationalities,*  or  the  "  Observations.'*  Hence  it 
happens  that  not  all  the  reasons,  certainly  not  those  of  a  dogmatic 
character  brought  forward  by  the  minority,  are  mentioned,  and  others 
are  mentioned  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  never  adduced  (as  Nos. 
11  and  12).  What  is  said  too  respecting  the  petitions  which  the  minority 
presented  is  not  found  in  the  petitions  themselves,  which  begged  simply 
that  the  Infallibility  question  should  not  be  brought  before  the  Councfl. 
On  page  108  Manning  goes  on  to  the  reasons  of  the  majority  on  the  other 
side,  yet  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  majority  had  before 
them  the  reasons  of  the  minority  in  the  form  in  which  he  cites  them. 
But  the  minority  had  not  drawn  up  such  a  representation  of  them,  and 
certainly  not,  as  Manning  seems  to  intimate,  in  only  one  memorial,  for 
there  were  five.  We  pass  by  the  refutation  of  the  pretended  objectionB 
collected  by  the  theologian,  and  go  on  to  consider  the  positive  reasoDB 
of  the  majority,  which,  however,  the  theologian  and  not  the  majority 
had  put  together.  But  since,  according  both  to  him  and  Manning, 
only  one  ^*  true  reason  "  actuated  them,  we  must  concern  ourselves  at 
present  with  this  alone.     He  says, 

^^  The  true  and  ultimate  reason  which  determined  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
to  define  the  Infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  was  to  protect  from  daonl 
or  doubt  the  divine  certainty  on  which  the  revelation  of  Christianity  coine» 
down  to  us.  .  .  .  All  Catholics  believe  that  the  Church,  by  the  assistanoe 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  infallible,  and  therefore  that  all  doctrines  proposed  bj  it 
for  our  belief  are  divine,  aud  for  that  reason  certainly  true.  But  if  the  head  of 
the  Church  may  err  in  his  teaching,  doctrines  may  be  proposed  by  him  tlut 
may  not  be  divine,  and  would  therefore  be  doubtful  "  (p.  112). 

The  logic  of  this  passage  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  If  the  Church 
is  infallible,  and  the  doctrines  which  it  offers  us  to  believe  are  Divine 
truths,  and  on  that  account  certainly  true,  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
how  the  Pope  is  required  for  the  logical  conclusion.  All  that  followa 
logically  from  the  principles  laid  down  is  only  that  if  the  Church » 
infallible,  and  its  doctrines  to  be  regarded  as  divine  and  certainly  true, 
then  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  and  it  is  not  his  place  to  declare  doctrines 
to  be  certainly  divine  and  true  ;  and,  moreover,  he  offers  no  guarantee 
that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  commimicated  to  ua 
with  divine  certainty.  On  the  contrary,  there  follows  only  what  wa« 
agreed  on  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sittings. 
Manning's  assertion  has  a  meaning  only  if  he  with  his  theologian 
takes  the  Church  as  identical  with  the  Pope,  and  then  follows  thiB 
logical  conclusion  :  The  Church  is  infallible,  the  Pope  is  the  Church, 
therefore  the  Pope  is  infallible.  But  the  correctness  of  the  minor 
must  surely  be  proved  before  the  conclusion  can  be  allowed  to  pass. 
But  Manning  and  the  theologian  do  not  themselves  admit  that  the 
minor  is  coiTCct,  for  they  immediately  after  say,  "  A  fallible  head  to 
an  infallible  body ''  (that  is,  the  Church)  "  is  a  doctrine  which  would 

•  Docnm.  i.  250  seq.    Martin,  p.  78  seq. 
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icon  give  way  before  the  logic  of  ci^mmou  Bense."  Consequently,  the 
^"logicalnesB  of  bis  conclusion  still  remainfl.  Begandiug  the  last  aseer- 
ion,  we  coitfees  to  the  Cardinal  that  this  doctrine  logically  oon- 
tda-ed  would  be  an  absurdity :  but  we  must  add  that  it  never 
ccorred  to  any  one  before  Slanning  and  hie  theologian  to  maintain 
Bch  nonsense.  The  body  utauds  in  no  such  oppositiou  to  the  head  as 
[aiming  Bupposes  ;  but  the  head  is  a  member  of  the  body,  and  a  body 
rithout  a  he.id  would  be  a  maimed  body,  as  the  theologian  and 
lanniug  admit  in  another  place,  when  they  make  the  minority  Bay- 
Nobody  doubts  that  the  chief  member  of  the  body  is  the  head."*  If 
Hen  Catholics,  as  Manning  himself  admits,  believe  that  the  Church, 
rhich  indeed,  according  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  a  body,  is  infallible, 
hen  must  they  not  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  logical  nonsense 
liat  the  body  is  infallible,  the  head  fallible,  but  that  the  entire  body, 
ead  and  members  together,  are  infallible.  But  therewith  Manning 
omsclf  has  admitted  the  declaration  that  the  majority,  on  the  ground 
an  illogical  standpoint,  compelled  the  Council  to  declare  Infalli- 
lility.     This  is,  he  says,  "  the  real  reason." 

Another  reason  which  agrees  with  the  foregoing  is  also  adduced : 
Le  Popes  have  given  decisions  as  to  matters  of  faith.  It  was 
lerefore  necessary  at  length  to  determine  whether  they  are  in- 
IHble  or  not    infallible.       We   do   not    atop  at  this  point    because 

appears  to  us  of  importance,  considering  that  the  Church  had 
deted  without  any  such  declaration  for  eighteen  centuries,  but 
order  again  to  set  forth  on  one  point  the  Cardinal's  historical 
Tuditiou.  He  snys  among  other  thijigs  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Janon  of  Holy  Scriptures  was  fixed  by  Pope  Gelasius ;  is  it  in- 
idlible  or  not  infallible?  (p,  113).  This  single  passage  proves  to  us 
lat  Manning  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  history  of  the 
tnon.  According  to  the  moat  recent  researches,  the  Gelasian  decree 
I  its  original  form  was  issued  by  Pope  Damasue.  We  ask  the 
brdinal  if  the  decree  of  Pope  Damaeus  is  ijifallible  or  not  ?  He  will 
id  must  answer,  infallible.  But  this  Pope  has  cxpresfily  said  of  the 
Epistles  of  John  that  only  one  belongs  to  the  Apostle,  and  the 
(her  two  to  the  preabj-ter  John.   Later,  Gelasius  ascribed  all  the  three 

the  Apostle.  Wtiich  of  the  two  Popes  was  right,  since  both  must 
infalliblel      Dogma,  as  Manning  puts    it,  must  conquer  history. 

it  perhaps  the  Cardinals  will  recommend  for  censure  to  the  Con- 
regation  of  the  Index  Bishop  Hefele's  History  of  the  Councils,  in 
rliich  these  researches  are  set  forth  and  regarded  as  correcf.f 

For  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned.  Manning  says  that  four 
ludred  and  fifty  bishops  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  Commiseion  of 

•  The  Austro-Gennan  biBhops  in  their  petition  of  the  I2tb  of  Jannarj  said,  "Nanioeet 
■i  DBBciat,  sicat  (torpus  absque  cainte  matiiun),  ita  neqne  Coociliutn  ecdeaiam  tot&m 
i  absque  successora  S,  Futri  baberi  posse."     Docuiu.  i.  230. 
Ed.  1875,  ii,  p.  C19. 
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Postulates  that  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  should  be  laid  before  the 
Council.  But  this  is  historically  untrue.  The  petition  mentioned  by 
Manning  was  subscribed  by  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  members 
of  the  Council,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  bishops  sent  other  petitions  (nine, 
according  to  Martin,  pp.  68 — 77) ;  and  so  it  was  not  merely,  as  Manning 
says,  "  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  Order  of  St.  Francis"  who  "sent 
in  petitions  of  their  own  to  the  same  effect"  (p.  121).  This  is  also 
incorrect — the  Italian  bishops  presented  an  address.  Considering  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Commission  of  Postulates,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  there  was  "  hardly  any  dissent"  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  that 
on  the  7th  of  March  the  chapter  on  Infallibility  was  distribated, 
which  the  minority  received  on  the  8th  of  March. 

In  the  third  division  of  this  chapter.  Manning  treats  only  of  the 
first  Constitution  de  Fide  Catholicd  which  was  announced  on  the  Sundny 
after  Easter.     It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  further,  as  Manning 
says  nothing  about  its  contents — nothing,  for  example,  about  the 
designation  of  Protestantism   as  a  "  pest "  in  connection  with  the 
passage  against   Bishop   Strossmayer,  and  nothing  about   whether 
InfallibiUty  was  not  impUed  in  the  decree,  as  he  had  maintained  in  his 
speech  on  Infallibility  at  the  Council,  although  the  Dogmatic  Commifl- 
sion  had  had  the  contrary  affirmed.   We  cannot,  however,  help  quoting 
the  concluding  words  : — 

"  If  the  Vatican  Council  had  met  and  parted  without  any  act  beyond  this 
one  decree,  it  would  have  applied  a  direct  and  searching  remedy  to  the  intel- 
lectual aberrations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  outcry  of  unbelief  ag-aiiist  the  Council.  If  it  had  not  touched  the  quick, 
the  outcry  would  not  liave  been  heard"  (p.  135). 

As  to  whether  these  definitions  were  really  necessary,  a  different 
answer  might  be  made.  For  Catholics  they  contain  nothing  new,  and 
their  opponents  knew  sufficiently  before  what  is  Catholic  doctrine. 
Even  believing  Protestants  themselves  recognize  in  them  nothing 
new ;  as  a  Gennan  Prince  said  to  us  in  Rome,  we  Protestants  can 
almost  entirely  admit  these  decrees.  But  how  many  of  the  bishops 
regarded  them,  Archbishop  Darboy  told  the  Council  during  the  Infal- 
libility debate,*  and  the  minority  in  their  protest  of  the  8th  of  May 
did  not  conceal. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Manning  comes,  at  length,  to  the  Infallibility 
debate  and  its  conclusion ;  from  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the 
schema  concerning  Papal  Infallibility  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Council 
Here  the  utmost  details  of  the  discussions  were  to  be  expected,  as  the 
attacks  are  expressly  aimed  at  these  doings  of  the  Council,  and  only 
by  disai-ming  them  of  their  force  can  the  legaUty  of  the  decrees  of 
the  18th  of  July,  1870,  be  maintained.  Manning  does  not  hold  this  to 
be  necessary.  He  records  simply  in  the  first  section  that  the  Schinui 
de  Ecclesid  was  included  with  the  chapter  on  the  Primacy  and  on  Infalt 

•  rocum.  iL  416. 
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lility,  and  brought  in  for  discuseion.  Why  ihis  wae  done  is  not  men- 
kmed,  and  Manning  is  perfectly  silent  concerning  such  facte  as  that 
he  protest  of  the  8th  of  May  designated  the  proceedingaa"iilogical;" 
bat  it  further  declared  the  Opposition  preea  was  right  when  it  pro- 
lonncedthe  iDfallibility  tobe  the  chief  object  of  the  Council;  and  that 
be  Pope  himself  was  among  those  who  said  so.  Of  all  this  Manning 
Ices  not  say  one  word.  Nor  does  he  mention  that  the  protest  asserted 
bat  the  aim  was  not  to  vanquish  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  the 
trethren,  and  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory  to  eeholaBtio  doctrines.  The 
bllowing  earnest  words  are  also  ignored: — 

"It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  thus  publicly  lieclared  our  couvictiou.  We  add 
)  petitions,  as  we  csDiiot  longer, consistently  with  our  episcopal  dignity,  with 
tr  ofiict)  whicti  we  exercise  in  the  Council,  and  onr  rights  as  members  of  the 
louncil,  [>reaent  aoy  petition^  since  experience  teaches  us  that  our  petitions 
iroutd  not  only  be  reckoned  unworthy  of  notice,  but  they  would  not  even  receive 
a  ausn'er.  Tliere  is  therefore  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  raise  our  urgent 
^^rotest  against  the  order  of  procedure,  as  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the 
Hmrcb  and  the  Holy  Chair.  In  tlus  way  we  diaclaim,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
arned,  not  only  before  men,  but  before  the  judgment  of  Grod,  respooaibility 
)r  the  evil  consequences  which  without  douht  will  soon  come,  and,  in  fact, 
av«  already  come.     This  dofumeni  must  be  our  everlasting  testimony."* 

It  is  quite  comprehensible  why  Manning  does  not  allow  such  earnest 
Vrorda  to  appear  in  his  boot.  They  would  rather  startle  some  per- 
BDQB.  Instead  of  quoting  them  he  informs  na  how  long  the  general 
debate  lasted,  and  that  the  majority  brought  it  to  a  close  on  the  3rd 
of  Jane, — justly,  he  says,  and  on  the  ground  of  eoiuid  reason.  The 
protest  of  the  minority,  on  the  4th  of  June,  does  not  of  course  again 
exist  for  him.t  Manning  also  makes  the  special  discussion  very  short, 
lint  of  course  without  any  mention  of  the  attempted  fi'and  against 
which  the  protest  of  the  sixty-two  bishops  of  the  9th  of  July  was 
directed.^  It  is  also  quite  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  minority,  on 
the  16th  of  July,  took  no  further  share  in  the  General  Congregation, 
perfectly  false  is  the  statement  that  after  the  sitting  of  the  16th  of 
July  "the  whole  was  then  reprinted  and  distributed,  pjtt  once  more  to 
Ae  vote,  and  passed"  (p.  139).  Of  any  voting  and  passing  of  amend- 
ments after  the  16Ui  of  July  nobody  knows  anything,  not  even  the 
firet  secretary  of  the  General  Council,  Bishop  Fessler.J  Much  more 
jmportant  to  Dr.  Manning  appears  the  protest  of  the  Couucil  legates 
concerning  the  calumnies  against  the  Council,  especially  the  pam- 
thlets  written  by  Archbishop  Darboy,  bearing  the  titles  "  Ce  qui  ee 
10  an  Concile,"  and  "La  demiire  heure  du  Concile."  If  the 
JatheTfl  of  tho  Council  ought  to  have  approved,  or  really  did  approve, 
Uanning  does  not  say.  Fessler,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "In  the 
xsondemnation  of  the  lies  and  calumnies  the  fathers  of  the  Couucil 
Were  unanimous;"   and   other    Ultramontane  writers    have   directly 


•  Docum.  ii.  392,  398. 


t  Ibid.  U.  400  Beq- 

J  See  his  book,  Dua  VatJoaniecbe  Condi,  p.  £ 
2  M 
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asBerted  that  '^  the  whole  of  the  fathers  subscribed  this  document.'* 
But  this  is  not  true.    The  legates  only  de6ired>ur$ran^  qui  auentimd^ 
Cardinal    Schwarzenberg,  Rauscher,  eind  others    remained    sitting, 
and  the  first  appealed' to  the  president,  and  complained  of  the  un« 
worthiness  of  the  proceeding.    But  that  all  the  fathers  did  not  rise 
and  give  their  assent  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  Spaniard,  Bravo  y 
Tudela,  where  he  records  that  <'  some  fathene^  reihained  sitting,  and  * 
Spanish  bishop  called  out,  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  ^  Not 
aU !'"   What  the  condemnation  of  these  pamphlets  really  aimed  at  is 
hard  to  say.    The  legates  were  witnesses  and  judges  in  their  own 
case.  What  is  calumny,  and  what  is  not  ?    It  remaiQS  to  the  historical 
critic  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false.   The  facts  originally  attested,  and 
the  acts  given  in  the  firsfc  pamphlet,  will  not  be  gofc  rid  of  by  the  con- 
denmation  of  the  16th  of  July.  The  letters  and  protests  of  the  bishops^ 
the  writings  of  a  Hefele,  a  Kenrick,  the  Observatianes  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Council,  Archbishop  Darboy  b  speech  before  the  Council,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals,  a  memorandum  of  the  same  archbishop,* 
("  La  Libert^  du  Cbncile  et  I'lnfallibiliti  "),  the  writings  of  the  Ultra- 
montane journalists,  as  L.Vouillot,  Lafond,  Bravo  y  TudeU,  and  others, 
give  us  the  same  picture  which  is  given  in  "  Ce  qui  se  passe  an  Concile,*' 
and  "La  demifere  heure."      It  is  well  known  that  on  the  17th  of 
July  fifty-six  bishops  of  the  minority — Manning  persists  in  saying 
fifty-five — gave  a  declaration  concerning  their  position  as  to  the  Infalli- 
bility.    Manning  says  concerning  them,  **  On  the  evening  of  the  17ih, 
fifty-five  bishops  signed  a  declaration  announcing  their  intention  not  to 
appear  at  the  Public  Session  "  (p.  141).     This  is  not  a  full  statement  of 
the  Avhole  business.     It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  there  was  any- 
thing formally  incorrect  in  the  proceeding  of  these  bishops,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they,  as  Maiming  himself  says  in  other  places,  gave 
their  negative  vote  of  the  13th  of  July,  and  wished  to  repeat  it,  which 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  their  words,  and  the  threefold  repetition  of 
their  intention : — 

'*Ab  eo  inde  tempore  nihil  prorsus  evenit,  quod  seutentiain  nostram  mutaret, 
(juiu  imo  inulta  eaque  gravissima  acciderunt,  quae  nos  a  proposito  nostro 
rccedere  non  ainunt.  Atque  ideo  nostra  jam  edita  suffragia  nos  renovare  ant 
confirmare  declaramus.  Oonlinnantes  itaque  per  banc  Scripturam  suff ragta  noatri 
et  aliunde  sufYragia  in  solemni  Sessione  edenda  repeterent  duntaxat  suffragi* 
....  in  Congregatione  Generali  depromptu."| 

But  they  also  gave  the  reason  of  their  conduct-— their  unwillingne« 
publicly  to  grieve  the  Pope :  "  Pietas  enim  filialis  et  reverentia  non 
patiuntnr  nos  in  causa  personam  Sanctitatis  Vesti^se  adeo  proximo 
eoncernente  palam  et  in  facie  Patris  dicere :  Non  placet,"  This  declarar 
tioii  alone  weighs  as  heavy  as  "  La  derniere  heure."  Manning's  furthec 
brief  report  of  the  Session  of  the  18th  of  July  has  nothing  to  call  for 

*  That  this  was  written  by  Archbishop  Darboy  is  affirmed  by  Bishop  Botkofanr# 
Tjutifex  Eomanug,  viii.  827.  t  Docum.  L  2G0. 
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By  remark,  and  we  will  ooly  eay  that  ou  oDe  point  we  entirely 
p-ea,  viz.,  tJiat  the  fifty-six  biehops,  as  well  as  the  two  that  voted 
Vbn  plactt,  might  have  appeared  and  given  their  votes ;  yea,  further, 
re  maintain  that  they  ought  to  have  appeared,  and  that  their  non- 
ipearance  waa  a  dereliction  of  duty  which  uo  possible  grieving  of 
he  Pope  could  excuse.  Dut  it  lb  characteristic  and  very  important  in 
[H'laiug  a  judgment  of  the  Council,  that  fifty-six  bishops,  out  of  re- 
Ipect  for  the  Pope,  believed  that  they  ought  to  go  out  of  the  way  of 
heir  highest  duty.  This  circun^tance,  along  ivith  some  correspoud- 
ng  lacts,  is  suEBcient  to  overthrow  the  legahty  of  the  Council.  We 
nUBt  also  add.  in  excuse  of  the  aiinonty,  tliat  the  memoiial  of  the  17th 
pf  July,  which  was  directly  addrosaed  to  the  Pope,  was  couched  in 
Kspectful  terms,  and  did  not  say  all  that  moved  the  subscribers  to 
otay  away  from  the  Council.  Bishop  Hefele  can  liere  serve  us  aa  nn 
interpreter.     He  wrote  from  Rome,  on  the  7th  of  July : — 

*'  But  the  zealots (/>«en-ei(er)  tlo  not  wish  that  (a  milr]er  formulft),  and  ^so, 
ss  we  hear,  the  Pope  does  not  wiali  it.  He  tiaes  tht  inmost  pitf&ure.  He  will 
ftbo  reap  the  fruits  thereof.  Would  that  be  and  the  Curia  alone  reaped  the 
fnut«[  but  tMirant  Tttges.plectuntvr  Achivi.  If  we  come  to  no  happy  agreemeiit, 
diere  arises  a  terrible  evil ;  if  we  come  to  a  coaipromise.  mucb  evil  also  arises — 
(fe  eruce.  After  he  hua  lost  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  will  destroy  the 
Chnroh  itself." 

Some  day&  after,  the  ettiiation  liad  become  worse,  and  Hefele  wrote 
•gain  (July  3) : — 

"  The  design  of  the  Pope  ia,  in  spite  of  the  minority,  to  proceed  to  the  puh- 
IJCfttion  of  the  new  dopina,  and,  at  the  name  time,  to  present  to  every  bishop 
iwo  Jocunieuts  for  their  signatures — one  a  profession  of  faith  containing  the 
Infallibility,  the  other  au  official  declaration  that  the  Council  had  been  free 
^which  hwpened,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  16th  of  July).     You  see  into 
^rhat  coQtution  we  are  brought,  and  that  it  does  nut  depend  ou  us  whetlier  or 
■iot  we  rem^  in  our  places.    Who  does  not  subscribe  is  straightway  denoimced. 
I' wrote  before  of  the  vain  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  coerce  us  in  a  public  sitting. 
"*■      if  uiauy  vote  iiOK  placet  and  remain  firm,  if  a  great  sraudal  tbreatena, 
the  Pope  then  proceed  to  the  uttermost?    And  what  a  scandal  if  only  fifty 
the  public  sitting  refate  submission,  and  these  perhaps  be  immediately  visited 
ilh  ceoeure  1     For  the  present,  attempts  will  be  made  to  frighten  and  intimi- 
date lis.    But  '  frightening '  will  not  succeed."* 

The  greater  number,  however,  of  the  episcopal  minority  were 
frightened,  and  all  efforts  did  not  succeed  in  moving  more  than 
twenty  of  them  to  go  into  the  public  sittuig.  No  one  liked  to  appear 
in  eo  small  i\  number,  and  thus  arose  the  petition  of  the  1 7th  of  July, 
^'hough  Manning  recognizes,  in  the  roll  of  the  thunder  during  the  sitting 

f  the   18th  of  July,  a  parallel  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai. 

be  ii-regukrities  which  took  place  in  the  Coiuicil  and  the  force  put 

ipon  it  are  not  thereby  removed. 
The  eecond  part  of  this  chapter,  whioh  treats  of  the  "  Diplomatic 

iitrigiWs'' during  the  Council,  contnins  nothing  new  concerning  the 

t»  rf •  JWadrietfaTigebwai,    Beaond ytitlna. pJ 40i     i.      ■      . 
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diplomacy.  Manning  knows  only  of  the  despatch  of  the  fVeneh 
Minister  Dam  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  the  answer  to  it.  He  speato 
also  in  a  few  words  of  what  the  Curia  and  the  majority  feared,  vk^ 
that  the  French  army  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  States,  and  that* 
the  ItaUan  Revolution  would  be  let  in.  "Letters,"  he  says,  "came- 
from  France  [from  whom  ?]  threatening  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops."  He  continues :  "  Renewed  attempts  were  made  [by  whom  fj 
to  induce  the  governments  to  join  in  a  final  and  united  pressure  upoi^ 
the  Council "  (p.  147).  The  majority  on  that  account  only  recogniees* 
so  much  the  more  the  necessity  of  the  definition,  and  after  this  the  only 
opponents  were  the  inopportunists  (p.  148).  An  excellent  reason  ceiv 
tainly  for  declaring  a  doctrine  to  be  Catholic !  Moreover,  the  stat^* 
ment  is  in  nowise  true  that  at  last  there  were  only  the  inopportuniste* 
We  know  several  bishops  whose  Acts  we  have  before  us,  in  which  they 
declare  themselves  not  merely  inopportunists  but  opponents  of  the- 
doctrine.  This  circumstance  is  also  of  importance,  that  no  opponent 
of  the  doctrine  had  withdrawn  his  public  writings  or  his  ObservatioMt 
before  the  18th  July,  either  publicly  or  even  in  the  Acts  of  the  CouncxL 
Manning's  remark  on  the  episcopal  minority  is  very  flattering — 

"  Many  of  them  [the  diplomatists]  obtaiued  every  schema  as  it  was  distri* 
buted  to  the  bishops.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  fact  proves  the- 
violation  of  the  secret  imposed  on  all  who  were  within  the  Cooncll,  and. 
in  those  who  had  sworn  to  its  observance  it  involved  perjury"  (p.  145). 

But  here  also,  as  usual.  Manning  shoots  beyond  the  mark.     When 
and  where  had  these  bishops  promised  with  an   oath   to  preserve 
silence?      This  was  never  done  anywhere.      It  is  therefore  an  un- 
pardonable liberty  to  trifle  with  the  good  names  and  the  honour  of 
the  episcopal  minority  as  Manning  does.     But  if  Manning  has  so  little 
respect  for  his  colleagues  that  he,  without  reason,  charges  them  with 
perjury  before  the  whole  world,  I  may  find  some  consolation  when, 
quoting  in  a  bad  English  translation  a  passage  from  my  "  Diary,"  he 
designates  me   as  "one  of  the  least  scrupulous  of  these  agents.* 
Manning,  of  course,  does  not  require  a  foundation  for  such  an  asser- 
tion.    We  doubt,  however,  if  the  adjective  is  not  more  suitable  to  a 
man  who,  according  to  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  has  taken  a 
part  with  rare   activity  in  the  affairs  of  a  Church  whose  constitution 
he  has  never  understood.     Manning  adds,  that  the  bishops  of  the 
minority  were  pursued  and  harassed  by  men  of  a  lower  mind, — some 
being  of  the  priesthood,  and  others  of  the  laity, — a  reproach  which 
does  not  concern  us.    We  deny  that  we  thrust  ourselves  on  the  minority 
any  more  than  upon  the  majority ;  but  we  cannot  absolutely  deny  that 
we  were  sought  after  by  the  episcopal  minority,  and  that  we  were 
asked  for  our  advice  and  assistance  in  various  ways. 

The  most  interesting,  and  in  some  relations  the  most  important, 
exposition  begins  with  the  third  section,  the  subject  of  which  i« 
•'  The  minority  in  the  Council  and  the  anri-Catholic  press."    As  the 
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traD-infallibiliet  Cathfilica  rested  their  hope  during  the  Council  on  the 
naooritj*,  BO  in  the  future  will  the  meaning  of  their  attitude  determine 
lUie  onthority  of  the  Council.  AVe  eay,  in  the  future,  because  there 
IB  no  hope  of  it  at  present.  Indeed,  according  to  Manning's  repre- 
^lentatioD  of  ihe  proceedings  of  the  Council,  all  hope  of  it  whatever 
(SQiut  be  abandoned.  On  one  side  we  find  his  procedure  iiuite  compie- 
JieDsible  in  judging  the  niinoritj- as  mildly  as  poesihle,  since  it  in  reality 
achieved  more  than  the  majority  itaelf.  The  remembrance  of  the  unfor- 
Imiate  Archbishop  Darboy  might  make  a  harder  dispofiition  apeak  softly, 
kud  even  the  Gennan  bishopB,  according  to  Manning,  have  won  the 
I^IoriouB  title  of  "  confeBSors  for  the  Rnpreme  and  infallible  authority 
of  the  See  of  Peter"  (p.  157).  On  the  other  eide  wc  canuot  at  all 
justify  what  Manning  adds  in  this  connection,  "  All  these  things 
Veighed  together  will  incliue  future  historiaus  to  sum  up  the  contest 
for  the  definition  of  the  Infallibility  in  some  such  way  as  this."  From 
lathe  beginning  then,  we  are  to  expect  only  a  fancy  picture  and  no  true 
(ifaisloiy.  Ths  proeeedinge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Council  are  too  well 
i^own  to  be  sunk  into  oblivion  bysuch  a  representation.  Much  more 
^oEt  would  have  been  the  proceeding  if  Manning  had  communicated 
f'Oae  Facts  as  they  were,  and  had  tried  to  under-estimate  their  im- 
i|>ortance.  But  every  one  aciiuaioted  with  the  docuraenta  will  be 
.kepalsed  by  what  he  has  done.  He  asserts,  for  instance,  that 
"everything  was  done  [before  the  Council,  after  1867]  as  in  a  general 
<electioQ  in  Kngland.  Each  side  knew  what  passed  on  the  other."  This 
iA  altogether  imtrue,  and  Manning  hiraflolf  tells  ua  something  which 
(BontradictstheBlatementhe  liasmade.  When  he  says  that  the  majority 
ia£  the  bishops  assembled  iu  Rome  in  1867  expressed  a  wish  that  at  the 
t  General  Council  all  questions  concerning  the  teaching  authority  of 
^ePope  should  be  settled  and  all  strifes  for  the  future  laid  aside,  then 
i4hui  majority  must  have  acted  not  merely  without  the  minority,  but 
Jtke  minority,  if  wo  must  believe  these  %vritiugs  and  the  dociunents 
^bich  proceeded  from  them,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  proceeduigs 
if  the  majority  of  1867.  That  a  party  was  pressing  this  is  clear  as  the 
iday,  but  that  behind  it  stood  a  decided  majority  of  bishops  nobody 
^new.  The  profound  silence  concerning  the  preparations  in  Rome 
i  the  occupations  of  the  bishops  with  other  matters, — as  for  example. 
Ihe  Caterini  thesis  and  the  German  bishops  with  the  charge  of  a 
special  Pnpal  brief, — left  the  uninitiated  bishops  only  iu  greater  dark- 
The  different  petitions  against  the  Infallibility  show  this  the 
BBOre  clearly,  in  that  they  relate  to  the  petition  of  the  majority  and 
:preea  their  astonishment  at  it.  But  still  more  plainly  do  some 
itlBhops  speak  their  mind  in  the  observations  on  the  gc/iema  concerning 
Infallibility.  They  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Infallibility  being 
propoeed,  and  on  that  account  they  were  altogether  unprepared  and 
nthout  books."  Darboy  also  maintains  the  same  in  his  speech  to 
•  Cocuin.  iL  224,  240. 
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the  Council,*  and  in  his  Promemoria  "  La  Libert6."t  Not  less  nntnie 
is  Manning's  assertion  that  "for  months  before  the  Council  assembled 
efforts  were  made  on  both  sides,  openly  and  without  reserve,  in  public- 
documents,  in  pastoral  letters,  in  theological  works,  to  promote  or  to 
prevent  the  definition"  (p.  158).  For  by  means  of  a  simple  chronology 
this  much  can  be  established,  that  on  the  side  of  the  non-infallibilist 
bishops  nothing  was  done  before  September,  1869,  long  after  the  in- 
fallibilists  had  put  the  whole  Catholic  world  in  commotion.  StiH  he  ifr 
right,  that  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  question 
had  occupied  all  the  bishops,  and  the  minority  on  that  account  Kved 
in  terror  lest  it  should,  at  any  opportunity,  be  pressed  forward  with 
acclamations.  No  doubt  concerning  tiie  intentions  of  the  minority 
could  now  exist,  because  already  the  Commission  of  the  Cotmcilf 
Archbishop  Kenrick  in  his  speech  before  the  Council  shows, 
brought  together  according  to  this  point  of  view.  J 

On  this  Manning  of  coimse  is  silent ;  yet  he  can  say,  ^'  It  was  natural 
and   legitimate   that  they"   (the  infallibilists  and  anti-infallibilists) 
"  should  confer  and  unite,  and  form  themselves  into  some  kind  of*" 
permanent  combination"  (p.  158).     What  now  appears  natural  and 
proper  for  the  minority  was  not  considered  so  at  the  Coimcil,  as  ii^ 
fact  the  Curia  tried  to  hinder  a  union  of  the  minority  according  to- 
language  or  nationality.     The  German-Austrian  bishops  were  sud^ 
denly  dismissed  by  Mgr.  Nardi,  in  whose  house  they  were  assembled, 
without  any  previous  intimation,  by  order  from  the  Vatican;  and 
what  hindrances  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  French  bishops  can  b© 
seen  in   "La  Libert^  du   Concile."§      Only  because  the  episcopal 
minority  would  not  give  up  the  right  of  assembling,  were  they  allowed 
to  do  so.    And  thus  there  arose  over  against  the  decided  majority  a 
minority,  which  was  not,  as  Manning  says,  to  judge  from  a  certain 
petition  (which?),  given  at  one  hundred  and  twenty.     The  minority 
spoke  always  of  one  hundred  and  forty  bishops ;  and  Bishop  Martin 
gives  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  subscribers  of  the  petition  againfit 
Infallibility.     But  how,  after  the  separation  of  the  bishops  "everf- 
where,  all  went  openly  and  in  the  light  of  day,"  the  protests  of  the 
minority  show,  which  appeared  during  the  whole  of  the  CounciL| 
There  were  also  gross  irregularities  in  the  Coimcil  itself,  which  teO 
their  own  tale.     When,  then,  Manning  says  "  the  majority  increased 
every  day,  and  the  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  became  less,"  up  to 
the  18th  of  July,  he  is  not  correct.     At  the  voting  of  the  13th  of  July 
the  majority,  according  to  Manning  himself,  still  consisted  of  only 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  minority  of 
eighty-eight  placets  and  sixty-two  placet  juxta  modum^  and  these  laat 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  episcopal  minority. 

With  these  Acts  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  say  with  Manning  that  in 

•  Doctxm.  iL  416.    f  Ibid.  i.  161 .    J  Ibid.  i.  226, 245.    Cf .  La  Libert^  da  ConcQe,  i  1B7. 
§  Ibid.  1. 136.  II  Ibid.  i.  247,  258 ;  ii.  880—403. 
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Bie  Vatican  Council  there  were  do  •'  intrigues  and  cabals ;"  bnt  we 
lerfeotly  agree  with  the  Cardinal  when  he  eayft,  in  conchision,  "  The 
najority  prevailed  over  the  minority.     The  nnivereal  law  of  civilized 
fife  and  of  human  Bociety  governed  the  Conncil  of  the  Vatican.     The 
linority  were  not  wTonged  because  the  majority  would  not  ewen'e" 
p.  160).     Here  Manningis  right  for  once.     The  minority  were  cnmhed 
the  majority.     Bnt,  according  tn  Catholic  doctrine,  a  Council  iw 
komething  difierent   from  "civihzeJ   circles"   of  society,  or  even  a 
Parliament,  where  the  majority  determines  the   conchisions,  without 
ly  consideration  afterwards  whether  or  not  the  decisions  are  reason- 
jble.     Over  a  hujidred  bishops  had  already  declared,  on   the   let  of 
!&rch.  in  their  presentation  against  the  revised  order  of  busineHS  of 
ftie  20th  of  February,  that  a  dogma  could  not  be  defined,  as  was  eup- 
losed  in  the  new  order  of  business,  by  a  simple  "  numerical  majority," 
int  only  by  a  "moral  unanimity;*'  and  this  was  so  much  the  more 
leceeeary  as  so   many  fathers  had   beeu   admitted   tn  the  Vatican 
Douncil  whose  right  there  was  not  altogether  clear.*     For  this  reiison 
lany  bishops  in  the  Obten-ationes  repeat  the  same  demands,  and  Biehop 
letteler  expressly  says  that  "there  would  be  a  sin  against  the  Church 
the  true  sense  of  the  word"  if  the  proceeding  were  otherwisp.t     Biit 
longh  here  Manning  holds  by  the  universal  law  in  civihzed  circles 
id  in  human  society  as  sufficient,  he  was  disposed  earlier  not  to 
leak  80  stronglyagainstthoae  who,  certainly  not  coiTCotly,  saw  in  the 
irity  "a  parliamentary  oppotdtioD."     His  standpoint  here  is  not 
leuf  ially  different  from  the  Wt ;  and  both  are  alike  false. 
Violence"  and   "tumultB"  in  the  Council,  according  to  Mannuig, 
leyer  occurred.     Because  in  Pomponio  Leto  there  are  some  vepresen- 
itions  of  events  in  the  Council  said  to  be  incorrect,  and  beeanse  au 
[laljau  paper  published   a  speech  falsely   ascribed   to   Strosemayer, 
.nning  asserts  that  all  else  professed  to  be  known  concerning  the 
uncil  was  also  false,  and  was  invented,  some  of  it,  by  the  Italian 
.pere,  but  chiefly  by  the  Augitbtirger  Allgemeine  Zeitung.     Concerning 
as  invented  speech  of  Strossmayer  we  need  not  say  a  word  more 
lan  that  no  Catholic  with  any  measure  of  discernment  ever  took  it 
or  genuine.     But  what  did  happen  about  Sfrossniayer  in  the  Council 
not  on  this  account  by  any  means  set  aside.     In  regard  to  Pom- 
ponio Leto,  whose  book  certainly  as  regards  its  contents  originated 
(rith  the  late  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  it  is  difficult  to  refute  Itanning's 
Itatement,  as  he  does  not  say  whether  he  had  before  him  an  Itahan 
Dr  an  English   copy,  and  where   the   deecriptions  which  he  q^uotes 
lire  to  be  found.     Manning,  indeed,  says  Pomponio  Leto  "  graphically 
ieacribee  the  confusion  of  the  Cardinals  '  who  pulled  their  red  hats 
Jver  their  eyes,'     The  Cardinals  had  no  hate,  red  or  otherwise,  and  the 
lye-witness  is  convicted  of  fabrication  "  (p.  1 00).     Now  as  this  ie  said 
'}j  Manning  when  he  is  speaking  of  "  violence  "  and  "  tumults,"  one 

•  Docnm.  ii.  £C2.  +  Itid.  ii.  216. 
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is  naturallj  iuduced  to  look  for  the  Bentencee  of  Pompotiio  Lfito  1 
he  fipeakB  of  the  tumult  agaiuat  Stroeemayer  or  Schwarzenberg.  BiA 
there  not  a  word  of  them  is  to  be  found.  Pompoiiio  Leto  doeauotsaya 
word  about  "  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  carried  fainting  fiom  the  Amho 
to  hJB  seat"  (p.  1()2).  and  that  "he  saw  the  servants  outside  rushiug 
to  the  doors  of  the  Council,  fearing  for  the  lives  of  their  luastcra." 
What  he  says  is  only  that  ■'  on  the  noise  in  the-  Council  Hall  xome 
servants  of  the  fathers  in  the  Council  wished  tu  press  in  in  order  to 
lielp  theu'  masters,  whom  they  beHeved  to  lie  in  danger."*  But  we 
do  find  ui  Pomponio  Leto,  in  reference  to  the  voting  of  the  non- 
iufallibilist  Cardinals  as  they  were  oousiderei^  in  the  fourth  sitting, 
the  figurative  expression  "  that  they  pulled  their  red  hats  over  their 
eyes,  did  not  stir,  and  said  Placet"  (p.  320).+  To  stamp  this  for  a 
crime,  as  Manning  does,  is  more  than  uaTve.  It  is  tbe  same  tis 
when  by  such  objections  he  thinks  to  prove  that  the  work  of  Pom- 
ponio Leto  is  unworthy  of  credit.  Cut  we  need  not  go  to  Pomponio 
Leto  to  refute  Manning.  Let  us  seo  first  what  he  liluiself  says  cnu- 
ceruing  "violence"  and  "tumults,"  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  get 
more  certain  testimony: — 

"Meuiliera  of  the  Council  who  were  never  absent  from  its  jmWic  congregntioait 
except  about  five  or  sis  times  in  all  the  eighty-tive  sessions  hare  declarer!  thai 
no  such  scenes  as  Pomponio  Letn,  following  ihe  Italian  papers,  lias  descrilwiJ 

Sfhere  t]  ever  took  place.  On  two  occasions  the  ordinary  calm  and  siltDce  of 
e  Council  was  broken.  In  its  aeasious  no  applause  was  ever  permitted,  no 
expressions  of  assent  or  dissent  were  allowed.  The  dead  silence  in  which  tho 
members  hod  to  spoak  contrasted  strangely  with  all  other  public  assemblies 
It  was  Uke  notliin^  but  preaching  in  a  cfaurcb.  But  on  two  oocasioiis  Ui6 
speaker  tiied  the  s^f-control  of  hia  amJience  beyond  its  strength.  Stron^ud 
loud  expressions  of  dissent  were  made,  and  a  very  visible  resentment,  at  mMm 
not  undesei-v-ing  of  it,  was  expressed.  And  yet  nothing  in  the  Council  of  tbe 
Vatican  went  beyond  or  even  equalled  events  of  the  same  kind  in  the  CouiicJl 
of  Trent.  .  .  .  When  the  prelates  at  Trent  heard  a  siwoker  say  that  the  Arell- 
bishop  of  Sftlzburg  claimed  to  confirm  the  elections  of  biahons,  we  read  that 
they  stirred  up  a  mighty  noise,  crying, '  Out  with  him !  out  with  him !'  OthMB 
repeated,  >  Go  out !  go  out !'  and  others,  '  Let  him  be  anathema !'  Another 
turned  to  them  and  answered,  '  Be  you  anathema  I'  There  may  have  been  nuiM 
in  the  t'ouncil  of  the  Vatican,  but  it  did  not  reach  tills  climax  (pp.  1G3, 16i). 
So  "  there  yiiay  have  hem  noise  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  but  it 
did  not  reach  this  climax  I"  We  let  Manning  himself  speak  only  that 
the  contrast  may  be  the  more  striking.  His  words  are  in  direct  con* 
tradicHon  to  the  Oh»erfaCioneg.X 
We  can,  however,  bring  forward  an  entirely  unexceptionable  ivitness. 


„     ,  0  di  Piss)  ora  stato  Rn  ijui  lonut^i  frs,  quelli  ch«  t> 

oppone*uio  till'  infttllibiliti  pcrsonale;  anch"  egli  or»  conwDti,  Coiii#  ijucEti,  tntti  gli 

altri  au'dioali  diaseazeoti  sicaUrono  U  c&ppeUoroHBOB'aglJ  occhi  e  non  foirero  piu  motto." 

%  Docuin.  ii.  224.   It  is  said,  "  EminentiBBimum  Pnesidium  in  enunclutioaibiia  Patron 

D  ratiouem  aect«tnr,  ut  membra  Coarilii,  qus  alius  ouid  Onttore  opbdiMik 


quorundaiu  PatinmcoutraOraloremBegerendirationeBiuamet  ratimeinBiUDpnMdaA 
ntionia  SDmat-"  ~^  J 
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tte  French  Ultramoiitaue,  Lafoiid,  in  liis  book  *'  Rome  CEcum^oique," 
whicli  first  appeared  during  Ihe  Council  in  tlie  Ithue  dii  Monde 
Catioliqne,  and  was  then  read  by  Cardinal  Pitrra.  He  relates  the 
e  things  entirely  in  the  same  way  as  the  press  so  hated  by  Man- 
niiig,  and  shows  that  the  ecaudal  about  the  Strossmayer  business 
B  in  nothing  inferior  to  what  Manning  adduces  from  the  Council  of 
S'rent,  for  (p.  147)  he  writes : — 

"L'Evfique  Croate  ayant  continui!,  et  ^taDt  arrive  k  dire,  qn'auctine  delinition 
QcUiare  ne  pouvait  C-Ire  pi'ise  sans  Vunanimiti  moralt  des  ev€ques,  I'aaaeinbl^ 
e  montra  pins  eaergiquemeDt  indignee  que  sod  president.  Surgamus,  s'L-cribreot 
^^  n  grand  uombre  <les  Pferes  ;  soadain  I'immense  majoril^  ae  leva  eu  masse  en 
Mp^tant,  Descmdat  ab  amhone,  'Qu'il  descende  de  I'ambon.'  On  dh  qu'un  i?v6qne 
IVan^ais  s'etait  ^ri^:  £go  ilium  non  damito;  on  lui  repondit  par  ce  cri  sort! 
9etousc6l^s;  Onmti(,omnes  iUHmdamnamus.  Mgr.  Strosamayer>Jesc«idit  alora 
lo  ramhon  en  ^tendanl  los  bras  dWe  fa^ou  theatrnle,  et  repetantj  Pro- 
ator.  Protestor." 

to  also  Archbishop  Darboy,  in  his  often-quoted  "  Promemoria,"  de- 
loribes  the  scene,  and  gives  in  detail  bow  the  majority  nished  on  the 
jlatform  and  forced  Strossmayer  down  the  steps,  without  the  President 
doing  anything  for  the  protection  of  freedom  of  speech.  Darboy 
ftlfio  relates  how  Archbishop  Haynald,  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  Bishop 
Befele,  and  Cardinal  Raiischer,  whose  speech  Hefele  read,  were  mal- 
treated. There  were  also,  according  to  his  account,  other  means 
used  against  the  minority,  as  ■■  shouting,"  "  loud  munnurs  of  disappro- 
bation," if  only  the  name  of  any  of  the  minority  was  announced  to 
apeak.  ^Vhen  a  bishop  from  the  Spanish  Repubhc  charged  the 
minority  as  being  the  servants  of  princes,  and  reproached  them  oa 
mfra  fames,  loud  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  majority  accom- 
panied his  words.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Legates  were  silent! 
We  agree  with  the  Cardinal  that  nothing  should  be  heard  of  "  vio- 
^enc8"  and '■tumults,"  but  wo  should  be  justified  in  describing  the 
■whole  Council  as  one  single  stroke  of  violence.  This  follows  from  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  said.  Since  1867,  as  Manning  Imnself  tells  us, 
majority  of  bishops  had  acted  together  for  the  passuig  of  Infallibility, 
and  aptated  for  this  object — a  proceeding  characterized  by  a  Conncil 
^Father  in  his  Ob»en-at\o  for  all  time."  This  majority,  for  the  most 
.part  selected  from  those  who  had  a  seat  or  a  voice  only  by  the  favour 
of  the  Pope,  could  do  whatever  it  wished;  from  it  the  Commissions  of 
the  Conncil  were  selected  on  a  hint  from  headquarters ;  every  one 
of  itfl  wishes  was  attended  to,  while  to  the  objections  of  the  minority 
DO  heed  was  given,  nor  any  answer  returned.  After  the  Infallibility 
petition  was  brought  in  and  allowed  to  pass  on  the  9th  of  Febniary 
toy  the  Commissions  that  had  to  do  with  it,  it  was  confessed  that  the 
jnajority  were  not  quite  secure  of  its  position.     It  was  necessaiy  to  give 

DociuQ.  ii.  2]T.  "  Vullent  qnidem  ii  ipai,  qui  agitatioiieni  et  erocerbationem 
irdsiD  UDpeiriiue  londem  prititi,  ut  notiaaimnm  eat.  i^icltaraat,  nunc  ex  osit&tioiie 
neeaMitatem  deflnitionia  dognurticeB  demonatmre.  Sio  facile  potent,  qui  vellent, 
'"    et  cogitate  dOKmaticas  deflnJtionea  e  Conciliia  erocare." 
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their  forced  proceeding  a  legal  character ;  and  this  was  done  in  the^  new 
order  of  business  of  the  20th  of  February,  wherein  permission  was 
given  to  the  majority  to  conclude  the  debates  when  they  eaw  fit, 
and,  altogether,  a  numerical  majority  of  votes  was  substittited  for 
moral  unanimity.     In  vain  did  the  minority  protest  formally  against 
this  proceeding  in  the  petition  of  the  Ist  of  March.     In  vain  did  it 
desire  moral  Tinanimity  in  its  Observationes :    Strossmayer  had  only 
touched  this  question  when  the  storm  already  spoken  of  was  raised 
against  him.     The  majority  at  once  demanded  that  the  other  proposi- 
tions be  rejected  and  Infallibility  proceeded  with.     This  was  done,  and 
short  work  was  made  of  the  propositions  de  Fide  and  de  EccUsid^  althoii|^ 
on  the  other  side  the  minority  on  the  8th  of  May.  protested  energeti- 
cally. Already  in  the  third  solemn  sitting  in  which  the  chapter  de  Fide 
was  announced  the  minority  had  been  deceived.    When  it  was  sos^ 
pected  that  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  decree  which  speaks  of 
Papal  constitutions  and  decrees  Infalhbility  was  concealed,  the  Comr 
mission  on  Doctrine  explained  that  this  was  not  the  case.     In  tbe 
Infallibility  debate,  Manning,  however,  a  spokesman  of  the  majority, 
maintained  that  Infallibility  was  at  least  impUcitly  comprised  in  the 
clause,  and,  once  admitted,  it  was  henceforth  impossible  to  depart 
from  it.    Rightly  says  Kenrick,  on  this  subject,  either  the  speaker  of 
the  Commission  was  himself  deceived,  if  Manning  was  right,  or  he  has 
consciously  led  us  into  error.    But  it  succeeded  in  gaining  more  votes 
for  the  decree.*    From  this  third  sitting  to  the  fourth  the  insolence  of 
the  majority  knew  no  bounds.     On  the  4th  of  May  the  French  bishops 
had  to  protest,  that  without  any  previous  announcement  of  voting, 
and  when,  according  to  the  order  of  business,  it  was  inadmissible, 
voting  was  allowed,  because  the  meeting  of  the  Congregation  on  that 
day  seemed  directly  to  favour  the  desired  result.    Permission  to  speak, 
according  to  the  order  of  business,  could  not  be  demanded,  as  those 
who  protested  expressly  say,  unless  notice  had  been  given  the  day 
before,  which  of  course  was  impossible  in  case  of  a  surprise.     Kenrick 
and  Darboy  relate  that    the    majority  was   so  well   prepared,  that 
Avithout  any   consideration  they  voted   for    the  propositions  of  the 
Commission,  and  when  the   Commission  on  the  following   day  pro- 
posed the  opposite  of  what  had  been  concluded  the  day  before,  the 
majority  again  voted  accordingly.!     On  the  3rd  of  June  the  majority 
finished  the  general  debate,  and  the  protest  of  the  minority  on.  the 
other  side  was  in  vain.     This  happened  to  the  minority  deservedly, 
for    they  by  taking    part  in    any  further    proceedings   practically 
accepted  the  new  order  of  business  of  the  20th  of  February,    On 
the  9th  of  July  the  minority  had  to  protest  against  the  attempts  to 
obtain  votes  for  another  text  than  that  which  had  been  announced. 
The  new  text,  however,  though  it  was  not  discussed,  was  accepted  by 
the  majority  on  the  11th  of  July.     Then  came  the  voting  eoncenuDg 

•  Docum.  i.  225.  t  Ibid.  i.  176,  246. 
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flnfalKbility  itself  on  the  13th  of  July-  Against  it  eighty-eight  voted 
kbsoltitely,  sixty-two  wifihed  it  in  another  form,  and  about  seventy 
iproperly  qualified  voters  did  not  vote  at  all.  It  might  have  been 
ithought  that  this  result  would  have  startled  the  majority.  But  no,  the 
ighty-eight  Non-plaeela  were  nut  regarded.  As  to  the  change  in  form 
'deflired  by  the  other  sixty-two  fathei-a,  it  waa  anewered  by  the  majority 
"that  in  a  Bitting  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  which  the  minority  had  no 
rahare,  what  was  determined  on  the  13th  of  July  was  confirmed,  and 
added — non  aidem  ex  consetu^i  fceUiifs.  Then  fifty-sis  bishops 
meat  a  petition  direct  to  the  Pope,  besides  the  deputation  which  was 
theaded  by  Ketteler,  in  order  to  repeat  their  votes  of  the  13th  of  July, 
d  to  say  that  since  that  day  things  had  taken  such  a  serious  turn, 
rtbat  now  still  less  than  on  the  13th  of  July  could  they  vote  otherwise 
.^an  they  had  done.  But  in  vain :  the  majority,  by  a  deputation. 
Nltreatened  the  Pope — who  seemed  at  least  for  a  moment  to  hesitate — 
ith  the  condemnation  of  a  Honorius  11, ;  and  besides  this  it  was  pub- 
lished that  every  bishop  who  did  not  forthwith  eubmit  would  be  imme- 
diately censured.  Thus,  as  appears  from  Hefele's  letters  which  have 
already  been  quoted,  the  minority  was  so  overawed,  tliat  it  stayed 
•way  from  the  sitting,  and  the  majority  had  it  all  to  themselves.  There 
then  no  Coimcil,  but  only  a  party  which,  under  the  name  and 
tow  of  a  Council,  practised  disorder  and  confusion.  The  bishops  them- 
selves have  all  contributed  to  nullify  the  authority  of  the  Counnil,  and 
Manning's  anxions  efforts  to  put  this  in  another  light  are  vain  in 
IpTesence  of  the  facte,  and  have  more  than  ever  confiiTned  us  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Vatican  Council  is  in  every  respect  illegal.  It  is 
not  heretical  to  dispute  the  cecumeuicity  of  a  Council,  and  we  therefore 
temain  Catholics. 

The  decrees  of  the  18th  of  July,  of  which  Manning  treats  in  the  fifth 
iter,  have  no  weight  with  us,  seeing  that  they  were  not  legally 
made.  We  need  not,  therefore,  follow  the  Cardinal  in  the  exposition 
of  them.  The  facility  with  which  a  Council  is  used  for  party  purposes 
lomesoutin  these  decrees,  with  their  ungrounded  assertions,  and  texts 
brought  to  light  partly  mutilated,  partly  disfigured.*  It  is  quite 
inconceivable  how,  in  the  Catholic  world,  such  a  blundering  piece  of 
Vork  can  be  set  forth  as  a  decree  of  faitli.  But  what  Dr.  Manning 
.y»  on  the  subject  shows  to  us  only  the  more  clearly  that  something 
been  made  of  the  Pope  which  hitherto  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
Cfttholic  consciousneBs.  How  correct  this  is,  is  manifest  from  the 
iiact  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  majority  from  a  Protestant 
.quarter,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  become  Protestant.  The  argu- 
ment is  as  follows : — The  Pope,  from  the  moment  of  his  canonical  elec- 
Hou  and  his  acquiescence,  has,  without  any  other  confirmation,  autho- 
Ity  over  the  whole  Church  (and  now  also  Infallibility),  though  he 
himself  be  neither  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  nor  subdeacon,  but  only 
•  CatechiBmHB  »on  Abbe  GnUloIs.     1861. 
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a,  simple  layman.*  In  fact,  the  Pope's  office  is  conferred  upt 
by  nrj  order  uor  by  uny  Bocramcutal  act,  so  that  iu  bim  the  differeu'cc 
between  clergyman  and  Inyman  is  removed.  Thua.  it  is  actually 
said  by  tl»e  Protestant  party:  "'In  tJie  beginnine  aud  origiu  of  tlit' 
Papal  Infallibility  (in  individual  persona)  a  tendency  is  maoifett 
towards  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  that 
the  ditFerence  between  clergy'  and  non-clergy,  bo  far  as  it  exitt 
only  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  office,  and  that  this  differencf 
when  the  ecclesiastical  office  is  laid  aside/'t 

We  also  forbear  entering  upon  any  inquiry  as  to  the  "ConseqW 
of  the  Council,"  Manning's  superficial  retnarks  on  this  subject  do  nift 
require  to  be  noticed;  moreover  every  one  sees  the  matter  from  his 
own  standpoint.  Least  of  all  shall  we  answer  Maiiiiiiig's  foolish  talk 
about  the  Old  Catholics,  iu  which  he  only  showe  a  crass  igaomnee, 
even  speaking  of  Congresses  held  at  Augebuig  and  Bonnl  Wewould 
Hay  just  a  word  on  one  remark.  Manning  eays,  "  There  can  iudeod  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Vatican  Council  has  so  drawn  together  the  array 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  make  the  anti-Christian  revolntitms  of  the 
Continent  feel  the  pressure  of  the  great  moral  power  which  fniBbune 
the  order  of  the  world."  To  this  he  adds  that  "  the  propheciea  of 
separations  which  were  to  follow  have  come  to  nou^it,"  but,  on  tl» 
contrary,  never  was  any  Council  held  after  which  the  soparatiauB  were 
"  fewer,  feebler,  or  more  traiiaieut." 

Against  this  we  shall  not  place  our  own  ideas  and  experience,  but 
what  the  Ultramontane  Augsburg /"ostiw'dnijf,  the  organ  of  the  Bishop 
of  Augfibnrg,  wrote  after  the  appeai'aiice  of  Manning's  book : — 

"Whoever  has  an  open  eye,  and  oausiders  somewhat  closely  our  modoii 
world  and  our  time,  must  see  and  confess  that  human  society  departs  waj 
day  more  and  more  from  the  Christian  faith  and  life,  that  the  dissolutioa  a 
society  is  rapidly  progressing.  Un  all  sides  it  is  seen  and  confessed.  Feuerfodlr 
Renan,  Strauss,  Hartmann,  and  the  social  democrats,  rejoice  over  the  'dovnUI 
of  Christianity.'  We  must  lament  i  we  cannot  daiy  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
new  heathenism,  the  progress  uf  unbelief ;  it  is  shown  in  cyphei's  and  numbere." 
Aud  Pius  IX.  himself,  the  Pontzeitung  immediately  adds.bad  to  confeee— 

"  There  are  no  (Christian  states,  no  Christian  society,  no  more  ChrietianilJ  i 
there  are  only  a  few  faithful  Christians  amidst  a  new  race  of  lieathen,  iw 
their  number  is  ever  dimmishing,  while  that  of  the  new  heathen  increases.  If 
we  compare  the  number  and  the  /«al  of  determined  Catholics  who  enter  into 
nnion  and  othertt-ise  defend  their  Church  with  the  number  of  Catholics  wbo 
are  indifferent  and  with  the  number  and  actii-ity  of  unbelievers,  the  enwnifiB  (rf 
the  Church,  we  shall  be  involuiiturily  reminded  of  the  'Httle  fliN.'k.' to  fUch 
He  encouragingly  -said,  ■  Fear  not.'  In  regard  Uy  imnihers.  beliei-ing  Cbiistlap) 
are  on  the  decrease,  our  ranks  are  bemg  thinned,  the  increasing  race  leares  M 
(ewer  i-ecniits  and  companions  in  battle,  while  great  crowds  are  led  into  Kb 
unbelievers"  camp,  and  place  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Antichrist-" 

And  it  does  in  tnitb  seem  to  be  so  with  the  pretended  two  hundrol 
millions  of  Catholics.     Men  no  longer  think  it  worth  their  trouble  to 
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nounce  openly  their  inward  departure  from  the  old  faith.  Aocording 
the  Vatican  Council  there  atill  exist  apparently  two  hundred  millions 
Catholica,  while  in  reality  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  "little 
ick."  The  Vatican  Council,  at  first  set  forth  as  the  gieat  remedy  for 
be  Church  and  Society,  has  not  a  little  furthered  this  internal  apostasy. 
A  word,  in  conclusion,  concerning  the  Press.  Manning  cannot  too 
Hen  or  too  bitterly  expresfl  himself  concerning  the  opposition  press 
ith  before  and  during  the  Council.  For  this  we  can  say  he  has  no 
ecial  reason.  We  have  already  shown  that,  in  order  to  attain  liie  pur- 
«ee,  he  had  to  change  entirely  the  chronology  of  single  events.  Since 
larch,  18lj9,  after  the  battle  had  begun,  the  Ultramontane  party  press 
>oke  against  all  opponents,  even  bishops,  iu  language  which  sought 
»  \4e  with  theirs  in  rudeness  and  fervency.  Archbishop  Darboy 
iproached  it  iu  a  speech  before  the  Council  on  the  20th  of  May,  1870, 
I  an  "  agitation  of  demagogues  "  and  "  manifestations  of  violence."* 
^ench  bishops  regarded  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Council  as  an 
[tolerable  thing,  that  care  was  taken  to  prevent  even  Catholic  papers 
rom  discussing  what  concerned  the  Council. f  The  opposition  press 
reproached,  and  Jlanning  repeats  the  charge,  vnth  publishing  the 
ecrete  of  the  Council,  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  majority  of 
ishops  and  of  the  Pope,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  praising  to  the  skies 
~  '  opal  minority.  ^Ve  need  not  point  to  that  which  has  ah'eady 
een  adduced,  and  which,  indeed,  is  proved  by  the  Acta,  and  which  shows 
le  matter  in  an  entirely  different  light.  But  it  appears  that  Manning 
id  tliose  who  are  of  his  way  of  tliinking  can  speak  only  of  the  oppo- 
tion  press,  while  for  the  "  good  press"  there  is  not  a  single  word  of 
insure,  and  this  certainly  sinned  much  more  than  the  t)ther.  We 
^adly  answer  mth  two  remarks  of  Archbishop  Darboy  in  his 
fPromemoria."  The  first  reproach  he  calls  '■  puerile."  He  says : — 
"  On  a'eet  ptaiat  en  ofFet  que  stir  ce  point  (ce  silence)  si  grave  de  la  liberie 
Coacile  et  sur  pluaieurs  autres  des  indiscretions  avaient  viv  commises,  et 
'im  certain  nomlire  de  fails  eCaient  arrivL's  k  la  connaisBanco  du  )>ublic.  Oes 
lintea  sont  dvidemment  m»l  fonddea,  et,  su  tempa  oil  nous  vivons,  vnument 
ponies.  £st  ce  qn'on  pouvait  esperer  ici  le  silence  !  L'iniquite  de  ces  plaintes 
depasse  d'aitleurs  la  pu<-ri1ite.  Assurement  il  serait  bon,  ft  plus  d'un  point 
vue,de  ne  pas  d^vanterl'lieviro  des  rL'vtlationa.  Mais  que  oeux  qui  reclaraent 
to  silence  couimencent  par  le  garder:  pre  tend  raient-ils  done  parler  seuls? 
I  ToyoDS-nous  pas  tons  les  joura  les  journaux  de  parti,  ceux-la  meme  qui 
^crivent  ai  ce  moment  it  Rome,  1'  Uniters,  la  CorrMpondance  de  Home,  et  d'autr* 
■Core,  reveler  aa  mondo  en  tier  non-seulement  les  choses  qui  sont  publiques  dans 
Ooncile,  mais  les  choses  ignorees  du  ConcJIe  mSme  et  que  le  Concile  devrait 
mir,  les  rfioses  les  plus  delicates  qui  se  passent  dans  le  seio  des  commisaions, 
lies  mStne  (pi  ne  sont  connues  que  de  secretaires  iotimes  du  Pape,  les  lettres 
18  roooit  le  baint  Pere  de  tel  on  tel  prPtre,  les  reponses  qu'il  se  propose  de 
'-  ftire,  les  ri-siilations  qu'il  vent  prendre  siir  telle  ou  telle  questiou,  les 
qu'il  donnera  aux  presidents  de  Concile  sitr  les  tchemitla,  qu'il  fant 
k  I'ordro  du  jour  1 — sur  tout  cela  ces  messieurs  sont  informtis ;  il  n'y  a 
de  secret  pour  enx,  et  ce  sont  eux  qui  osent  bten  reclamer  le  silence  sur  les 
dont  ils  parlent  les  premiers  et  qu'ils  travestisaent  Ji  leur  gri!."! 
Docuni  ii.  *10.  t  MarUn,  CotlecWo,  p.  182.  J  Docmn.  i.  110 
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He  ako  refutes  the  second  charge  by  characterizing  the  press  of  the 
majority,  and  spares  us  from  saying  a  single  word : — 

^'  Si^alons  d'abord  ici  raction  inonle,  d'iin  joumalisme  pr^tendu  rellgieuz ; 
I'agitation  factice,  mais  prodigieuse,  propag^e  par  une  certaine  pre9s$  dans  les 
esprits ;  ce  torrent  dlnjures  vomi  chaque  jour  centre  quiconque  r^iste  aamoaye- 
ment,  ces  calomnies  systematiques  organisees  non-seulement  centre  dlllustres 
Catholiques,  mais  contre  les  membres  mSmes  du  concile.  Trois  deces  joumaux 
se  font  k  Rome  m^me,  aux  portes  dn  concile :  ce  sent  V  Univera^  la  Oorrespondance 
de  Rome  J  la  Civilta  CattoUca.  Les  autres  se  font  en  Italie,  en  fVance,  en  Angle- 
terre ;  leur  grand  but  est  de  pro{Miger  a  Rome  meme,  parmi  les  ^Teques,  une  sorte 
de  terreur  qui  enchaine  leur  liberty.  Sans  parler  du  Diritto  de  Modene,  de 
VOsservatore  Cattolico  de  MHan,  dont  les  correspondants  ^crivent  de  Rome,  11  faut 
signaler  surtout  VUnita  CattoUca  de  Turin,  qui  d^pasae  m^me  VUnivers,  11 
faut  nommer  aussi  le  Monde^  la  Gazette  du  Midi^  et  les  autres  joumaux  du  parti 
Fran^ais,  sans  oublier  la  Revtu  de  Dublin^  le  Tablet  de  Londres,  dont  les 
calomnies  depassent  tout  ce  qui  se  pent  dire,  etc.,  etc.  A  qui  ne  lit  pas  ces 
joumaux,  rien  ne  pent  donner  I'idee  de  leurs  efforts  pour  exercer  sur  les  e  v§ques 
une  pression  intolerable,  dieter  leurs  votes,  tracer  leur  marche,  trancher  pour 
eux  les  questions  de  doctrine  les  plus  graves  et  les  plus  d^licates.  Dans  ce  but 
ils  ne  cessent  de  deverser  Toutrage  et  la  calomnie,  avec  les  plus  indecents. 
persiflages,  sur  d'^minents  cardinaux,  sur  des  pr^lats  v^n^rables,  illustres 
par  leur  science  et  par  de  longs  services  rendus  k  I'Eglise,  et  dignes 
de  tout  respect  par  leur  caractere,  leur  &ge,  leurs  vertus.  Jamais  les  joumaux 
impies  u*ont  traite  de  la  sorte  les  ^veques,  dont  le  courage  k  d^fendre  la 
religion  contre  eux  excitait  leur  colere.  II  y  a  Ik  pour  FEglise  un  fait 
inoul,  un  scandale  et  une  honte,  dont  rhistoire  demandera  compte  a  qui 
de  droit.  Mais  s'ils  traitent  de  la  sorte  les  eveques,  que  ne  font-ils  pas 
des  Catholiques  qui  ne  petisent  pas,  qui  ne  parlent  pas  comme  eux  ?  Ils  les 
poursuivent  avec  une  persistance  dans  la  calomnie  qui  passe  tout  ce  qu'on 
peut  imaginer.  ...  lis  les  (Catholiques  liberaux)  ont  accuses,  et  avec  eux  les 
evSques  du  Concile  opposes  a  la  definition,  d*§tre  les  complices  ou  les  dupes  des 
franc8-ma90us ;  et  la  Civilta  CattoUca  elle-m§me  les  a  appel^s,  des  moities  de 
francs -ma9on8,  des  moities  de  rationalistes,  des  moities  de  Protestants."* 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  cynical  coarseness  which  permitted  the 
organs  of  the  majorityt  to  profane  the  names  of  bishops, — of  the 
majority  which  had  not  sufficient  good  feeling  to  prevent  the 
repeated  pubUcation  of  things  of  the  kind  ?  All  this  offers  much  food 
for  reflection,  and  history  will  one  day  pass  a  scathing  criticism  on 
such  proceedings.  No  book  Uke  Cardinal  Manning's  will  then  be  any 
longer  able  to  call  itself  a  "  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Coimcil,"  but 
will  only  be  a  monimient  to  show  how  widespread  was  the  corruption 
in  the  CathoUc  Church  when  that  "flattering  doctrine,"  spoken  of 
ifl  the  well-known  Consilium  de  eme^idandd  Ecclesid  under  Paul  III., 
was  made  into  an  article  of  faith. 

J.  Frjedrich. 

•  Docum.  i.  179. 

t  Laiond,  Rome  CEcum.  p.  147 :  "  L' esprit  Qaulois,  qui  s'exerce  sur  tous  lee  sujets, 
ne  d^daifi^e  pas  le  terrain  gastronomique  et  vient  d'inventer  k  Borne  le  menu  fan- 
tastiqne  a*un  diner  conciliaire.  On  y  trouve  le  consomm^  k  Topportunite,  le  dindontmff^ 
a  la  Furstenberg,  la  hure  de  sanglier  k  la  Strosamayer,  le  jambon  de  Mayence  k  la  DdU 
linger,  le  buisson  de  bomards  k  la  Schwartzenber^,  la  bavaroise  k  la  Hohenlohe,  les  bombM 
k  la  Daru,  briocbes  glacees  a  la  Beust,  les  petite  fours  k  la  Clifford,  le  p4te  Louis  XIV.  Ilia 
Marety  les  pommes  de  terre  soufflees  u  la  Qrairy,  les  sorbets  k  la  Boasuet,  &c. ;  vins  enfioMOt 
provenant  des  grands  reux  de  France  et  d'Allemagne,  ^c,  &c.  Je  vous  en  supprlme  et 
des  meiUeurs,  comme  le  medecin  qui  pr^sidait  k  la  table  de  Sancbo  Pan9a." 


STUDIES  FllOM  THE  ANTIQUE. 


KASSANDRA. 


I. 

Virgin  of  Troy,  the  days  were  well  with  thee 
When,  wandering  singing  by  the  singing  streams 
Of  Ilioo,  thou  beheld'st  the  golden  gleams 

Of  the  bold  sun  that  might  not  faced  be 

Come  murmuring  to  thy  feet  caressingly ; 

But  best  that  day  when,  steeped  in  noontide  dreams, 
The  young  Apollo  wrapped  thee  in  his  beams, 

And  quenched  his  love  in  thine  as  in  a  sea ! 

And  later,  in  thy  tower  'twas  sweet  to  teach 
The  loveless  night  the  joys  high  day  had  known ; 

To  dream,  to  wake, — and  find  thy  love  impeach 
Late  sleep  with  kisses,  and  thy  spirit  flown 

To  his,  and  at  the  ivory  gates  of  speech 
Breaking  in  words  as  burning  as  his  own. 

II. 

How  far  from  Ilion,  and  how  far  from  joy, 
Captive  Kassandra,  wert  thou,  when  in  sight 
Of  conquermg  Greece  thou  satest  on  thy  height 

Of  shame, — a  waif  from  out  the  wreck  of  Troy! 

Thine  still  the  burning  word,  but  slave's  employ 
Had  from  thy  trembling  lip  effaced  quite 
The  kisses  of  the  god,  and  heaven's  light 

Now  shone  upon  thee  only  to  destroy. 

For  thee,  sun-stricken  one,  th'  abysmal  sties 

Of  sin  lay  open  as  the  secret  grave, — 
Things  of  which  speech  seemed  madness, — while  thy  cries 

On  wronged  A^pollo  lost  thejway  to  save ; 
Till  at  the  last,  the  faith  of  upturn xl  eyes 

Brought  him  to  right,  as  death  to  fres  tie  slave. 
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KLYTEMNESTRA. 


I. 


Daughter  of  gods  and  men,  great  ruling  will, 
Seething  in  oily  rage  within  the  sphere 
Which  gods  and  men  assign  the  woman  here, 

Till,  stricken  where  the  womid  approved  thee  still 

Mother  and  mortal,  all  the  tide  of  ill 
Rushed  through  the  gap,  and  nothing  more  seemed  dear 
But  power  to  wreck  high  ruin,  nothing  clear 

But  the  long  dream  you  waited  to  fulfil. 

Mother  and  spouse, — queen  of  the  king  of  men, — 
What  fury  brought  -^gysthus  to  thy  side  ? — 

That  bearded  semblant,  man  to  outward  ken, 
But  else  mere  mawworm,  made  to  fret  man's  pride ; 

Woman,  thy  foot  was  on  thy  tyrant  then ! 
Mother,  thou  wert  avenged  for  love  defied ! 


II. 

Woman  and  Greek, — so  doubly  trained  in  art ! — 
Spreading  the  purple  for  the  conqueror's  tread, 
Bowing  with  feline  grace  thy  royal  head, — 

How  perfect,  whelp-robbed  lioness,  thy  part ! 

One  wrong  the  more  to  wring  the  ancient  smart, 

Then  three  swift  strokes,  and  the  slow  hope  blooms  red; 
Who  shamed  the  hero  lays  him  with  the  dead. 

Where  nevermore  his  word  may  vex  her  heart. 

Bold  queen,  what  were  to  thee  the  gods  of  Greece  ? 

What  had  been  any  god  of  any  name, 
More  than  the  lion-heart  you  made  to  cease — 

Or  the  live  dog  to  all  your  humours  tame  ] 
The  very  furies  left  your  soul  in  f)eace 

Until  Orestes*  sword  drave  home  their  claim. 

Emily  Pfeiffek. 


FUTURE    PUNISHMENT, 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Eternal  Hope:  Fitt  Skrmon*  Preach^  i%  Westmiiutir 
Abbey^  Nooember  and  December^  1877.  By  the  Key. 
Fbeobrio  W.  Farbab,  D  J>.  London :  Macmillan 
ft  Co. 

XV. 

IT  is  without  doubt  laudable  to  be  angry  in  the  cause  of  that  which 
appears  to  be  truth  and  mercy ;  but  the  preacher  who  engages 
in  a  voluntary  controversy,  and  who   elects  to  conduct  it  with  the 
weapons  of  invective,  is  bound  to  regulate  his  most  impassioned  flights 
by  the  spirit  of  forethought  and  moderation.     I  cannot  quite  allow 
that  Canon  Farrar's  "Eternal  Hope"  comphes  with  this  counsel  of 
prudence.     The  Canon,  it  seems,  had  for  all  his  thinking  life  borne  the 
burden  of  a  fierce  indignation  against  the  "  coarse  terrorism  "  of  the 
"popular"  view  of  man's  hereafter,  especially  on  the  punitive  side;  and 
at  last,  having  the  opportunity  of  a  commanding  position,  he  flashed  his 
protest  upon  the  world  in  a  course  of  sermons  cast  in  his  characteristic 
style  of  torrent-like  eloquence.     This  was  a  mistake  when  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  polemics  waa  a  question  at  once  so  momentous  and  so 
mysterious.     The  politician  must  deal  with  the  changeful  vicissitudes 
of  the   day,  however  pregnant  of  permanent   results,  by  way   of 
speeches,  and  the  preacher  who  is  called  upon  to  draw  the  passing 
lesson  from  the  tempest  of  events  will  naturally  seek  his  pulpit ;  but 
when  he  is  the  originator  of  his  own  question,  that  being  a  question 
of  speculative  thought — ^with  eternity  for  its  subject-matter — ^he  will 
most  wisely  consult  not  only  for  being  immediately  understood,  but 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  views — supposing  them  to  have  vital 
energy — ^by  thinking  his  theory  out  in  all  its  extent  and  under  aD  its 
aspects,  and  then  embodying  his  conclusions  in  the  calm  and  logical 
language  of  a  scientific  treatise.   When  he  has  done  this,  he  has  quaU- 
fied  himself  as  the  champion  of  a  principle,  and  he  may  then  without 
fear  offer  battle  for  his  conclusions  in  the  pulpit  or  the  rostrum,  with  a 
perpetual  appeal  to  the  enduring  record  of  his  formalized  system.  Canon 
Farrar  hcust  chosen  the  less  excellent  way  of  marshalling  his  rhetoric  in 
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the  foreground,  while  he  slowly  and,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  imper- 
fectly brings  up  his  reserves  of  reasoning.   The  result  is  a  failure  on  his 
part  to  deal  with  one  element  of  the  question  which  must,  under  any 
theory  of  the  Christian  dispensation  which  recognizes  its  historical 
presentment,  be  of  transcendent  importance.     I  take  Canon  Farrar's 
own  definition  of  his  intentions.     The  main  scope  of  his  sermons  is 
to  array  the  religious  sympathies  of  his  countrymen  against  what  he 
tei-ms  the  "  common "  idea,  (1)  that  the  future  of  the  soul  is  imme- 
diately and  irreversibly  settled  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  (2)  that 
for  the  majority  of  souls  this  future  will  be  one  of  endless  torment.     I 
must  in  passing  observe  that  it  seems  a  little  arbitrary  on  his  part  to 
couple  the  beliefs  in  the  immediateness  and  irreversibility  of  the  doom 
Avith  the  statistics,  so  to  speak,  of  salvation,  as  if  there  were  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  two  opinions,  although  no  doubt  they 
are,  practically  speaking,  very  much  held  together.     Canon  Farrar  is 
not  so  precise  in  explaining  what  he  does  as  what  he  does  not  hold. 
However,  we  have  some  statements  of  a  positive  character.     In  the 
first  rank  is  his  confession — which  might  with  advantage  have  been 
somewhat  amplified — "I  am  not  a  Universahst."     It  is  beyond  con- 
troversy that  while  the  debates  over  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  saved  and  of  the  lost,  and  over  the  lowest  limits  of  eternal  happi- 
ness or  eternal  pain,  are  such  as  do  not  necessarily  appeal  to  first 
principles,  the  distinction  between   Universalist  and  non-UniversaKst 
is  fundamental.      Each  appellation  respectively  excludes  the  other. 
AVlien,  therefore.    Canon   Farrar,  in  a  very  solemn   treatise,  makes 
the  unequivocal  statement,  "  I  am  not  a  Univei-salist,"  I  am  bound 
to  take  him  as  meaning  what  he  says,  and  thereby  ranking  him- 
self— ^however  idiosyncratic  he  may  be  upon  special  points — among 
the  believers  in  the  older  and  more  genemlly  accepted  system  of  the 
hereafter.     The   phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  less  self-respecting  man 
might  mean,   "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a  Univeraalist  or  not  f 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  Canon  Farrar  can  have  put  his  pen  to 
paper  in  the  controversy  until    he   had  ascertained   his   own  mind 
on  a  question  which  lies  at  its   threshold.      On  the  other  hand,  he 
repudiates  the  fancy  of  "  Conditional  Immortality,"  and,  in  distinctly 
rejecting  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  he  makes  the  progressive 
discipline  of  the  soul  in  the  after-life  the  pivot  upon  which  he  bids  his 
only  half-developed   theory  to  revolve.     I  pass  over  the  vehement 
pages  in  which  he  argues  that  the  pains  of  "  Gehenna  "  must  be  moral 
and  not  material,  for  in  spite  of  the  stress  which  he  lays  upon  the 
consideration,  it  is  surely  but  a  detail  by  the  side  of  what  he  tmac- 
countably  overlooks.     How  often  would  any  of  us  choose  the  most 
racking  toothache  as  a  merciful  substitute  for  some  abiding  heart- 
ache ! 

The  great  omission  of  the  whole  book,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
rhetorical  fervour  with  which  it  was  thrown  oflF,  is  that  from  one  end 
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Eina  other  of  this  system  of  eschatology,  no  attempt  16  made  to  give 
B  place  to  that  unique  bleak  in  the  flow  of  time — that  ■'  one  supreme 
ivine  event  to  which  creation  moves  " — upon  which  Scriptm-e  is  so 
recise  and  so  emphatic,  and  to  which  in  ita  varioua  phases  it  so 
iagerly  reverts,  the  pnncipal  among  them  being  the  Second  Advent, 
he  ReBurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  General  Judgment.  Infereu- 
iaily  Canon  Farrar  recognizes  it,  as  elsewhere,  so  in  the  passage  which 
efers  approvingly  to  Martensen's  expression,  "a  realm  of  progrDasive 
levelopment  in  which  souls  are  prepared  and  matured  for  the  final 
Bdgment."  But  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  not  only 
bat  neglecting  to  face  the  consideration  deprives  his  treatise  of 
B  claim  to  philosophical  completeness,  but  that  some  of  the  strongefit. 
Tguments  for  the  positions  which  he  most  dearly  prizes  are  to  be 
bund  in  its  acceptance,  AVheii  he  desired  to  arraign  (he  idea  of  the 
'doom  passed  irreversibly  at  the  moment  of  death  on  nil  who  cBe 
a  a  state  of  ran,"  he  might  have  pleaded  that  this  theory  in  ita  naked 
mpleteness  rednced  the  General  Judgment  in  the  case  of  all  those 
Sst  ones  to  u  ghastly  but  empty  "'  march-past,"  and  in  the  case  of  the 
edeemed  to  a  "march-past"  as  truly  unreal — though  joyfid  and 
riiunphant.  Let  us,  however,  hold  the  faith  of  Scripture  and  the 
Jniversal  Church,  that  at  some  totally  uncertain — and  an  I  beheve  still 
ndefinitely  far-off — day,  the  whole  human  race  i^n'll  recommence 
tsistence  under  new  conditions  of  endlessness,  and  of  "  spiritual"  era- 
lodiment,  and  that  this  will  he  the  date  at  wliich  the  doom  will  be 
Bcorded ;  then  the  mode  and  the  tims  of  that  gradual  discipline  of 
he  sin-stained  soul  on  which  Canon  Farrar  so  eagerly  dwells  assumes 
L  definite  and  intelligible  place  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  order. 
long  the  fallacies  of  the  popular  tlieolngy  which  are  intimately 
lonnectcd  with  Ihnee  which  he  denounces,  although  umioticed  by 
m,  is  the  crassness  which  refuses  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the 
embodied  soul  before  the  Resurrecrion,  and  of  the  soul  reunited  to 
e  "spiritual  body"  after  that  event,  must  ho  generically  different. 
latever  the  characteristics  either  of  "  Paradise"  or  Heaven  maybe— 
latevor  may  bo  those  of  the  "piison"  or  of  the  "lake  of  fire" — it  is 
learthat  the  respectivt'  differences  between  the  members  of  either 
Ihir  mnet  be  as  substantive  as  their  vesemblance  can  be,  or  else  the 
'Besurreotiou"  as  a  fact  is  eliminated.  Canon  Farrar  himself  gives 
raoonscioua  evidence  of  a  similar  confusion  by  the  way  in  which  ho 
listributes  the  after^dcath  probation  by  reserving  that  of  the  intermo- 
lata  state  to  the  "imperfect  souls  who  die  in  a  state  unfit  for  heaven," 
fhilo  he  co-ordinates  more  punitive  sufferings  with  his  idea  of  hell, 
(TiBicient  attention  has  hardly  been  directed  to  the  circumstance  that 
h«  mutual  operation  of  the  hard  materiahatic  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
rhich  has  obtained  in  the  Roman  Churcli,  and  of  its  theory  of  canon- 
sation,  combine  to  produce  a  confusion  between  the  intermediate  state 
f  tb©  disembodied   soni   and  the  Heaven   of  the  risen  "spiritual" 
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man,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  engendered  amongst  ourselvec 
by  the  savage  theology  of  the  Calvinist  terrorist.  By  the  Boman 
system  the  "  Saint " — the  being  capable  of  invocation  and  the  cauBer 
of  miracles — is,  in  the  pre-resurrection  cuwv,  in  "Heaven/'  enjoying 
the  Beatific  Vision — that  is,  he  occupies  the  position  which  Scripture 
assigns  in  virtue  of  the  Resurrection  to  the  risen  denizen  of  that 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  which  has  yet  to  be  revealed,  A  familiar  and 
recent  illustration  of  this  confusion  is  afforded  by  a  hymn  written  by 
a  most  determined  Romanist,  but  widely  popular  among  religionists  of 
very  different  schools — ^Faber's  "  0  Paradise."  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  holy  enjoyment  which  the  poet  yearns  after  in 
"  Paradise "  is  in  truth  the  consummated  "  rapture "  of  the  "  New 
Jerusalem." 

I  may  be  allowed  to  deviate  for  a  few  moments  from  the  direct 
discussion  to  suggest  that  in  any  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject 
the  relation  of  scientific  discovery  and'  of  the  revealed  deposit  of 
doctrine  must  be  faced.      In   itself  I  welcome  science,  for — as  I 
am  unable  to  conceive  two  antagonistic  systems  of  truths — ^I  believe 
that   scientific   discovery    and    revelation    must   be    identical,    and 
that  the  apparent   discrepancy  proceeds    from    the    pride    or   the 
stupidity  of  those  who  strive  to  make  a  quarrel  where  God  intended 
harmony.    In  this  particular  relation  of  the  intermediate  state  it  is 
imdoubted  that  a  long  term  before  the  Judgment-day  makes  the 
TTtuScvo-is  of  the  better,  and  the  punitive  anguish  of  the  worse,  soul  more 
easy  of  comprehension  than  it  would  be  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  sum 
up  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  an  arbitrary  four  thousand  yeare 
before  the  Incarnation  and  of  perhaps  an  almost  exhausted  two  thoii- 
sand  years  afterwards.     It  may  be  urged  against  this  suggestion  that 
after  all  the  period  before  the  Judgment  must  resemble  a  terminable 
annuity,  and  end  in  a  vanishing  value.     But  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
intimations  given  of  the  condition  of  the  latter  times,  virtue  then  "wiD 
be  so  heroic  in  its  sufferings  and  vice  so  flagrant  in  its  enormities  that 
a  very  short  period  materially  considered  will  be  sufficient  to  sum  up 
far-reaching  results.     I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  one  fact 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  anthropologists  on  considerations  which,  to 
an  outsider,  seem  irrefragable,  and  which  I  venture  to  think  comes  to 
the  succour  of  revelation  where  the  popular  chronology  appears  least 
able  to  help.     Arguments  seem  wanting  to  establish  any  theological 
value  attaching  to  the  physical  length  of  the  "  days"  of  the  Creation, 
however  long  or  however  short  might  be  the  space  of  time  which  that 
word  indicated.     But  the  received  doctrine  of  Adam's  fall  and  Chriaf* 
Redemption,   as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  involves  an  hereditary 
and  not  a  tribal  connection  of  the  human  race  with  the  first  man. 
Now  no  candid  student  can  deny   that  it  is  at  least  very   difficult 
to  reconcile  the  descent   of  all  mankind,  as  past  history  and  con- 
temporaneous ethnology  reveal  it,  from  one  couple,   according  ^ 
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■the  Ueslierian  chronology.  But,  once  the  "  antiquity  "  of  the  liuman 
lace  is  granted,  this  diiSculty  vanishes.  Again,  to  recur  to  the 
rcBurrection.  The  popular  pre-scientific  idea  of  the  world's  history 
Ib,  roughly,  that  a  chaos  retrospectively  infinite  was  followed  by  a 
ihort-lived  "knemos,"  in  which  no  great  changes  have  occurred,  or 
will  occur,  until  it  shall  come  to  an  abrupt  end  and  be  Bucceeded  by 

%  very  different  "new  creation."      The  appeal  to  mankind  to  believe 

|be  latter  fact  rested,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  ou  uo  scieutific 
analogy,  and  the  sceptic  could  plausibly  urge  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lay  against  it.  This  he  can  no  longer  do  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  which  has  revealed  the  mysterious  working  through  beiivil- 
deringly  protracted  ages  of  physical  and  chemical  mysteries  to  which 
3ie  OBteneible  "  face  of  nature  "  gives  hardly  any  clue.  The  appear- 
mee — according  to  some  law  which  is  not  less  natural  because 
Fore-ordained  and  predicted — at  some  indefinitely  future  period  of 
□  life  of  "  spiritual "  bodies,  which  shall  bear  to  actual  man  an 
knalogy  which  St.  Paul  explained  by  the  figure  of  grain  and  of  the 
lature  wheat  plant,  can  no  longer  be  scouted  as  h  priori  unscientific. 
The  worst  which  any  votary  of  "  evolution,"  who  may  at  the  same 
time  be  a  freethinker,  can,  if  he  be  consLStent,  say  of  it,  is  that 
it  is  noproven. 

I  must  conclude  these  remarks,  which  are,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
nature  of  a  demurrer.  It  is  impossible  now  for  Cauon  Farrar  to  with- 
draw hia  eloquent  but  incomplete  and  emotional  exposition  of  an  arbi- 
trarily chosen  fragment  of  a  complex,  mystery.  But  it  is  equally 
-  impOBsible  that  he  can,  in  the  hours  of  analytical  retrospect,  be  content 
to  leave  the  question  of  man's  eternal  hereafter  in  a  condition  in  which, 
ofaraahe  has  made  it  his  own,  so  much  has  been  unsettled  in  propor- 
iou  to  that  which  has  been  settled.  Discussion  must  follow,  nay,  it  has 
Iready  begun,  and  among  the  various  topics  which  will  force  themselves 
ipon  pubUc  attention,  a  foremost  place  will  certainly  be  given  to  the 
lOntrast  of  the  intermediate  state  ae  the  abode  of  the  disembodied  soul, 
nd  of  the  "heaven"  and  the  "hell"  which  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
'spiritual "  man.  This  is  a  truth  very  plainly  stamped  upon  Scripture, 
ind  sigidfied  in  the  Creeds,  although  most  strangely  neglected  in 
he  narrow  systems  of  modem  popular  religionism.  The  Church 
4  England,  I  beHeve,  from  the  prudent  moderation  of  its  dogmatic 
tatements,  enjoys  an  advantage  in  reconciling  ancient  formulaiies  and 
lodem  thought  which  other  communities  have  let  slip  by  the  harsh 
jgour  of  their  traditionary  pronouncements.  When  holy  and  humble 
Ben  of  heart  have  appreciated  in  reality,  and  not  as  a  mere  phrase  of 
leoorouB  formalism,  that  the  world,  both  seen  and  unseen,  is  together 
God's  one  perfect  creation,  and  that  all  reason,  all  experience,  all  Scrip- 
ture, onite  in  the  teaching  that  the  divine  work  of  discipline  goes  on 
ibehind  ae  well  as  before  the  veil,  they  ^vill  then  be  able  to  accept,  not 
I  the  vindictive  menace  of  intolerant  cruelty,  but  as  the  yearning 
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monitioii  of  solicitous  love,  that  voice  of  our  fathers  in  the  faith  which 
comes  to  us  across  the  centuries,  realizing  Christ  "  with  "  us  ^'  upon  aD 
the  days,  even  to  the  completion  of  this  finite  term,"  sympathizing  with 
the  soul's  continuous  training  in  life  and  in  the  after-life,  clingixig  to 
thejudgmeut-seat,  coupling,  in  the  name  of  God,  good  faith  and  good 
works  as  the  way  of  life : — 

'^Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  est  ut  teneat  Gatholicam 
Fidem  :  quam  nisi  quisque  integram  inviolatamque  servaverit,  absque  dafaio  in 
seternum  peribit. 

"Ad  Cujus  adventum  omnes  homines  resurgere  babent  cum  corporibus 
suis  :  et  reddituri  sunt  de  factis  propriis  rationem.  £t  qui  bona  egenmf ,  ibunt 
in  vltam  setemam  :  qui  vero  mala  in  ignem  seternum." 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope. 


XVI. 

UP  to  this  point  the  subject  of  the  discussion  has  been,  I  thinli:; 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  clergymen.     But  the  everlasting 
condition  of  half  the  men,  women,  and  children,  that  have  been  bom 
since  Adam,  and  that  will  be  born  till  the  stars  fall  like  untimely  figs 
— a  few  hundreds  of  millions  or  so  every  generation — can  hardly  be  an 
ecclesiastical  preserve.     There  is  even  a  point  of  view  from  which  a 
problem  so  tremendous,  so  appalling,  may  make  a  simple  man  rather 
impatient  of  the  sight  of  a  learned  professor  setting  himself  to  grind 
the  solution  out  of  a  revised  text,  with  Liddell  and  Scott  at  his 
elbow,  and  Tillotson  and  Tertullian  somewhere  handy.     It  is  not  a 
topic  to  be  handled  irreverently,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  question  on 
which  eveiy  possible  window  of  criticism,  from  natural  religion,  from 
the  deeper  humour  of  the  heart,  and  even  its  despised  "  sentiment,'* 
should  be  frankly — and  fearlessly — opened,  this  is  such  a  question.    I 
will  attempt  to  open  one  or  two  of  such  windows. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  must  make  up  our  minds  upon  is  tiis: 
namely,  that  the  difficulties  about  the  "  Infinite,"  the  "  Absolute,"  the 
relativity  or  non-relativity  of  all  himian  knowledge — all  difficultiee, 
indeed,  which  refer  themselves  to  metaphysical  Ultimates — are  to  be 
cancelled  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  if  cancelled  on  either.  We 
must  not,  for  example,  having  laid  it  down  that  God  is  just  and  good, 
ride  ofi*  from  a  moral  difficulty  on  the  back  of  the  remark  that  we  do 
not  know  what  forms  justice  and  goodness  might  take  in  an  Infinite 
Being.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or  read  in  tracts, 
the  remark  that  "sin,  being  committed  against  an  infinitely  holy  Being, 
hath  in  it  a  kind  of  infinity."  It  is  not  rude  to  say  that  the  mam  who 
is  capable  of  Hiot  hath  in  him  a  kind  of  stupidity.  But  it  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  see  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  which  dif&cultieB  of  the 
order  above  specified  are  not  called  in  or  turned  out  at  random^  jitft 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.     This  is  forbidden.     Let  UB  cleailj 
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understand  that  we  have  to  deal  with  this  quoetiou  "  in  tfcnns  nf  the 
oanml  eyeteia  "  (to  usu  Mr.  Maueel's  phntHe) ;  and,  having  eaid  that,  l<;t 
IB  stick  to  it.  This  iilune  will,  I  am  bold  to  say,  erase  three-fourths 
>f  our  trouble,  and  of  the  writing  on  the  eubject.  Are  we  to  speak  o!" 
I  Goveraor,  a  Father,  who  eaa  be  diBpleasiid,  who  can  change  the 
roat  he  shows  to  us,  whom  we  can  obey  or  disobey,  to  whom  we  are 
related  aa  living  in  time  and  spaei;,  and  so  on  and  ou  1  Be  it  so— 
et  UB  remember  it.  Upon  this  footing  we  may  legitimately  say  (for 
>ne  instance)  that  the  obild  or  the  subject  must  not  at  all  times  think 
a  te  completely  able  to  judge  of  the  procedure  of  the  Father  oi'  the 
«ler ;  but  we  are  shut  up  from  dragging  in  "  the  Infinite  "  to  help  U9 
out  of  a  difficulty. 

'e  must  take  care,  also,  not  to  use  moral  terms  fetichistically. 
Now  this  is  constantly  done.  I  think  there  is  many  a  reader  of  these 
Hues  who  will  find,  upon  introspection,  that  he  uses  such  terms  as 
"  the  Divijie  holiness,"  the  ■'  Divine  justice,"  with  a  haze  around  them 
iipluch  is  purely  feticbiatic.  But,  wbtu  all  is  done,  we  can  say  no  more, 
we  oau  mean  no  more,  we  teant  no  more  than  this — that  God  is  wholly 
good.  To  the  nature  of  the  Divine  disapprobation  of  wrong  we  have 
DQ  clue  but  what  we  End  in  our  own  bosoms  when,  we  are  at  our  best. 
L  good  man's  disapprobation  of  wrong  varies  in  height,  depth,  and 
otherwise ;  but  if  complete  it  would  be  the  disapprobation  felt  by 
holiness.  When  I  think  of  the  miljcy  way,  or  the  eitoriny  sc-u,  or  am 
thrillud  by  love  or  grief,  any  feelitig  of  mine  may  become  more  lofty  or 
more  intense — may  touch  what  we  call  "the  bouud»  of  the  Infinite" — 
but  it  does  not  change  its  nature.  Nor  can  the  addition  of  tbe  word 
"  luSuito  "  change  its  nature — or  its  function  either. 

The  word  "  sin  "  too  often  is  used  as  if  there  were  Bomethiug  fetich 
about  it.  Now  sin  is  wrong-doing  considered  or  felt  by  me  as  between 
me  and  God — that  is  to  say,  as  interfering  with  the  love,  ti'ust,  and 
levereuce  which  are  normal  as  between  my  Father  and  Ruler  and 
myself.  Yet  there  is,  I  think,  iu  most  minds,  a  sort  of  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  word  "  sin  "  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  except  by 
some  Buoh  pbi^ase  as  academic  superstition.  1  have,  indeed,  hesitated 
to  use  tbe  title  Ruler  by  the  t^ide  of  Father,  because  there  seems  to  be 
k  kind  of  auperstition  hanging  about  its  ordinary  use  in  theology.  As 
if  God.  considered  from  our  moral  relations,  were  our  governor  in 
Bome  (what  shall  I  say  l)  occult,  iron,  adamantine,  or  infiexible  sense. 
All  these  superBtitiona  must  be  removed  from  the  mind,  if  we  would 
nee  our  way  clearly  through  this  subject.  There  is  nothing  (a«  all 
»ac  observation  proves,  and  as  introspection  will  confirm)  which 
tlie  Academic  Alind,  especially  if  Theological  also,  is  not  equal  to. 
*?Eiiter  Kns,  the  father  of  the  ten  Predicaments,  whereof  the  eldest 
'ttands  for  Substance,  with  his  canons ;  the  next.  Quantity  and 
Quality;  then  Relation  .is  called  by  his  name."  Let  your  seraphic 
4ootor  once  get  his  tools  about  him  :  he  will  then  oppose  Justice  and 
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Merc  J  and  Siu  and  Holiness  in  purely  academic  ''predicaments" 
which  can  have  no  counterparts  in  morals ;  and  though  he  would  not 
in  his  own  person  hurt  a  fly,  he  will  in  his  commentaries  proceed  to 
roast  the  universe  in  the  Phalaris'  bull  of  his  own  intellectual  consis- 
tency without  a  halfpennyworth  of  compunction. 

Difficulties  connected  with  "the  Infinite"  and  "the  Absolute" 
— difficulties  which  refer  themselves  to  metaphysical  Ultimates — 
creep  into  our  arguments  unawares,  unless  we  keep  our  eyes  very 
wide  open  indeed.  The  origin  of  evil,  for  example.  Now,  we 
have  no  business  with  this  matter  here.  It  is  a  form  of  the  problem 
of  the  One  and  the  Many,  and,  take  it  up  by  which  handle  we 
please,  it  cuts  all  ways — may  be  used  equally  against  any  theory. 
We  must  shut  it  out  then,  and  adhere  strenuously  to  those  terms 
of  the  moral  system  in  which  alone  we  can  discuss  the  subject. 
We  are  told  that  the  real  difficulty  is  the  existence  of  evil,  and  that 
we  must  solve  that  problem  before  we  deny  its  "  right "  to  continue. 
But  I  deny  this — ^it  is  plainly  wrong.  In  "  terms  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem," we  can  only  conceive  of  evil  as  a  thing  which  is  willed  to 
cease.  So  long  as  we  continue  withinside  of  our  **  terms  of  the 
moral  system,"  we  are  shut  up  to  the  Evanescence  of  Evil ;  and  it 
is  a  mere  juggle  to  tell  us  that  the  case  is  just  the  same  whether 
pain  and  wrong  last  in  such  and  such  instances  of  conscious  being, 
for  suppose,  ten  adons,  or  whether  they  last  for  ever  in  the  same 
instances.  We  are  in  time  and  space,  and  are  dealing  with  things  that 
have  "limits,"  and  no  others — for  we  must  conceive  God  himself  as 
"  limited,"  if  we  conceive  him  as  a  Father  or  Governor,  we  ourselves 

havmg  free-will.  IIcpl  8c  roiv  duScW  ovSds  fiovXtveraiy  oXov  ir€pl  tov  koo'/iov^ 
rf  r^S  Suifierpov  koL  T79  xrAcupas,  ort  dxrvfifjierpoi — a  well-known  sentence  of 

the  third  book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  might  have  been 
written  for  the  occasion.  We  start  with  no  theory  at  all — ^with  no 
abstractions  of  Good  and  Evil.  We  simply  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
proceed  to  deal  with  cases.  Where  is  Man  ?  I  never  saw  him.  John 
I  know,  and  Thomas  I  know.  John  and  Thomas  both  do  wrong. 
Will  John  and  Thomas  suflfer  such  and  such  things  at  the  hands  of 
their  Maker — or  in  consequence  of  any  arrangement  of  their  Maker — 
for  ever  and  ever  1     That  is  the  question. 

Upon  the  only  hypothesis  admissible  "in  terms  of  the  moral  system," 
we  cannot,  I  say,  conceive  of  good  except  as  that  which  is  to  super- 
sede evil.  In  other  words,  evil  cannot  last  for  ever.  But  if  we  push 
the  matter  further, — if  we  cross  the  boundaries  which  have  beeu 
systematically  crossed  on  all  sides  in  these  discussions, — we  are  still, 
and  equally,  shut  up  from  believing  in  sharp  Unes  between  "  heaven" 
and  "  hell."  We  can  then  only  conceive  of  the  relation  of  good  and 
evil  ill  a  never-ending  series  of  pulsations  or  moments,  in  which 
good  conquei-s  evil.  On  the  one  hand  we  pel-ceive  that  fiuites  may 
be  added  together  (we  have  now,  it  will  be  understood,  paased  the 
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IjouiKlttn')  to  all  eternity  \vitlioiit  comiag  (vny  nearer  to  iiifiuity;  and 
that  iiioi-al  quality  without  reeistauce  premipposed  is  impoasible  in  a 
finite  creature  ;  on  the  other,  that,  even  apart  from  that,  we  could  not 
avoid  thu  difficulty  by  putting  heaven  ou  one  side  and  hell  on  the 
other  (for  the  sake  of  an  absolute  ideal  BubEtratum) ;  because  the 
question  we  started  with  was  the  question  of  the  separate  ledger 
account  of  each  separate  creature  with  the  Creator. 

Thure  is,  to  my  mind,  something  ahnost  giotesque  in  one  of  the 
rgiimenta  of  the  "Catholic  priest,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Plumptre— but  it  is, 
after  all,  only  one  shape  or  side  of  an  argument  which  has  been  used 
by  some  of  the  disputants,  Qiugtionput — If  death  does  not  close  the 
era  of  moral  uncertainty  or  efi'oi-t,  what  are  we  to  preach  to  saints  or 
to  siimers  concerning  the  Ufe  to  come  t  would  it  be  fairto  the  much- 
tried  saint,  whom  we  now  teach  that  in  death  his  trial  is  over,  at 
least  so  far  as  this,  that  his  condiliouis  finally  settled, — would  it  be  fair 
to  him  to  let  the  sinner  have  a  chance  too?  And  if  we  take  this 
view  of  the  matter,  what  becomes  of  pulpit  edification  1  How  are 
we  to  preach  to  the  stupid  ur  tlie  impudent  %  These  are  questions 
indeed!  I  hardly  know  how  to  feel  serious  about  them.  (See  Matt. 
XX.  15,) 

We  cannot  help  thinking  and  speaking  of  death  as  the  gate  of 
rest ;  and  we  know  not  but  that  it  is  actually  so.  The  more  serious 
&nd  pathetic  poetry  of  all  peoples  has  made  it  so.  But  poetrj' 
has  had  another  word  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Tennyson  sings 
of  Virtue — 

"  She  desireB  do  iales  of  the  blest,  do  quiet  seats  of  tlie  joat. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grore,  or  to  hatk  in  a  aummer  sky : 
Qire  her  the  wages  of  ^iug  on.  and  not  to  die;" 

and  a  definitely  Chtistian  poet, — 

•'   ....  that  Joy  ia  never  higher 
Than  when  Iots  worships  its  Desire 

Far  off Aft«r  all 

Hope's  mere  reversal  may  befall 
The  partners  of  his  gloriea  who 
Daily  la  crucified  anew  : 
Splendid  privations,  martyrdoms. 
To  which  DO  weak  remiaaion  conies. 
Perpetual  passion  for  the  good 
Of  Uitm  that  feel  no  gratitude. 
Far  circlinga,  as  of  planets'  SreB, 
Botmd  ne ver- to-be-reach' d  desires. 
Whatever  rapturously  aigbs 
That  life  ia  love,  love  aucrifice ; 
All  I  am  sure  of  beaveil  is  this, 
Howe'er  the  mode,  I  shall  not  miss 
One  true  delight  which  I  have  known." 

KAnd  ^vlien  we  closely  catechise  our  own  hearts  at  their  best — in  the 
■'Bloods  which  make  this  reconcihation  of  the  calm  and  rest  of  the 
■l)eatific  vision  with  eifort  and  self-sacrifice  a  possible  thing — in  these 
■Tnoods  what  do  our  hearts  tell  us  t     Why,  the  moment  we  lose  the 
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view — ^from  the  heights  of  poor  human  love— of  the  shepherd  seeking 
the  lost  with  the  will  to  save  them,  that  moment  we  have  parted  with 
the  vision  or  the  *^  faith,"  without  which  no  bright  hope  for  ourselves 
\a  fairly  possible  to  us.  Looking  at  this  from  the  other  aide,  we  find 
(and  Uie  fact  can  easily  be  verified)  that  when  a  given  soul  has 
started  with  a  traditionary  belief  in  final  heaven  and  hell,  with  sharp 
lines  between  them,  excluding  progress  from  below,  then,  in.  propor- 
tion as  that  soul  scales  now  and  again  the  heights  of  love  and  trust, 
in  that  proportion  it,  under  Divine  compulsion,  as  it  were,  widens  the 
"  continent  marge"  of  what  it  calls  "  charity"  till  heaven  and  hell  melt 
into  each  other  on  the  map.  Such  a  soul  may,  and  often  does,  out  of 
what  it  calls  *'  reverence,"  retain  the  traditional  formula ;  but  if  you 
watch  it,  take  the  human  cases  one  by  one,  you  will  find  that  the 
spirit  of  sacred  love  cannot,  and  does  not,  face  the  thought  of  endless 
banishment  &om  God  in  any  one  of  such  cases.  The  mind  may  say, 
"  I  believe  it,",  may  believe  it  even,  but,  in  doing  so,  it  has  declined 
into  a  colder  and  cloudier  region,  and  scarcely  holds  the  hem  of  the 
Divine  garment. 

In  vain  will  you  claim  that  this  is  mere  sentiment.  When  the  heart 
pronounces  concerning  an  act  of  ingratitude  or  treachery,  the  emotion 
is  not  *'  mere  sentiment"  (so  long  as  there  is  no  error  in  the  facts) ;  it 
is  a  moral  judgment  deUvered  in  emotive  form.  And  so  is  the  verdict 
in  the  other  case.  Let  us  test  this  matter.  You  are  satisfied,  we  will 
assiune,  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  Christ.  Now  how  do  you  get  at 
that  rationally  ?  You  cannot.  You  must  first  be  infallible  as  a  moral 
judge,  and  you  must  then  have  absolutely  infallible  knowledge  of 
eveiy  word,  deed,  and  thought  of  Clnist.  You  will  in  fact  easily  find, 
upon  self-examination,  that  your  verdict  is  of  the  nature  of  what  you 
coolly  exclude  as  "  sentiment"  when  it  suits  your  purpose.  And  so 
all  round  these  and  similar  fields  of  inquuy. 

Here  is  the  question  "in  terms  of  the  moral  system:"  Is  any  man, 
the  basest  woi*m  that  ever  crawled^  to  he  punished  by  endless  suffering  imme- 
diately  injlicted  by  the  hand  of  my  Father  and  Ruler  ?  Now,  my  answer  is 
that  the  moral  presumption  against  the  affinnative  is  immeasurably  too 
gi-eat  to  be  overcome  by  any  amoimt  of  "  evidence"  for  it. 

But  let  us  take  one  step  more.  You  object  to  what  you  poUtely 
call  the  "  coarser  forms"  of  the  doctrine.  You  tell  me,  in  elegant  and 
reserved  language,  that  my  heavenly  Father  simply  leaves  the  man  to 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  sin,  for  ever — having  given  him 
a  probation  of  thirty,  fifty,  seventy  years.  To  this  I  answer,  you 
would  have  improved  yom*  position  dialectically  if  reKgion,  in  any 
high  or  living  sense,  were  reconcUable  with  the  conception  of  a  God 
who  could,  so  to  speak,  abstract  himself  from  the  moral  life  of  any 
creature  of  his  own  making,  so  as  to  be  and  continue  wholly  outside 
of  it.  But  the  highest  and  most  Hving  reUgion  is  not  reconcilable 
with  that  supposition.    Suppose  a  creature,  whose  birth  in  this  world 
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vas  for  the  time  hypothetical,  wei'e  called  into  oue  moment  of  autc- 
natal  existencei  shown  the  "orthodox"  conditious  of  the  future  life, 
and  then  aeked  whether  he  would  choose  to  pass  on  to  poet-natal  lifu, 
or  to  be  at  once  recalled  into  the  uncouaciouB  abyss, — there  is  not, 
nevfii-  was,  never  could  be,  a  eoul  oapable  of  understandiug  the  pi\j- 
blem  (and  what  other  could  be  morally  responsible  ?)  who  would  not 
at  oace  Hbrink  back,  appalled,  into  nihility. 

If  we  pass  beyond  the  limits  set  by  "  terms  of  the  moi'al  eyetera,'"  we 
too  easily  dash  against  queetioue  of  another  order.  But  some  very 
important  points  are  hybrid, — you  may  take  them  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  line.  For  instance, — is  not  every  possible  form  of  moral 
qimlity  in  finite  natures  fluxional  by  necessity, — evil  containing  pos- 
sibilities of  ascent  towards  good ;  good,  possibihties  of  declinatioa 
upon  evil  ?  In  other  words, — whether  we  presuppose  a  "  scheme  of 
redemption  "  or  not,  and  whatever  we  may  iu  the  one  case  affirm  of 
"faith"  or  "free  grace," — is  it  abstractly  conceivable  ihut  thti  quali- 
tative and  the  quantitative  should  not  run  into  each  othur  indefinitely 
all  the  way  up  and  down  the  scale  ?  I  have  always  failed,  year  after 
year,  to  find  this  any  more  thinkable  than  a  triangle  of  wiuchoue  aide 
should  be  as  long  as  the  two  others.  But  if  this  be  so,  how  is  a  sharp 
lino  possible  between  the  moat  eminent  saint  and  the  vilest  sinner  t 
And  again:  Can  an  Infinite  Moral  Being,  absolutely  Supreme,  "up- 
holding all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power," — as  He  must  for  ever, 
if  "  tilings  "  are  to  be  at  all, — can  such  a  Being  exist  without  incessant 
moral  relations  with  all  His  moral  creatures ;  such  relations  involving 
moral  fluxion  1  This  abo,  year  after  year,  I  have  found  unthinkable, 
on  abstract  grounds. 

There  would  not  be  room  to  debate  these  matters  with  such  pei-sons 
as  fancy  they  are  got  rid  of  by  any  doctrines  concerning  a  Fall,  or 
concerning  Grace  or  Faith,  or  Rt^demption.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Such 
persouB,  if  any,  may  be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  tibat  the  intro- 
duction of  these  terms  cannot  alter  the  problem.  A  very  little  reflec- 
tioti  will  make  that  plain.  Hence,  the  introduction — a  "scheme  of 
Redemption  "  being  supposed — of  any  doctrine  of  '■  latent  faith,"  or  the 
like,  throws  the  whole  case  into  irretrievable  fluxion.  The  coufusiou 
beoomes  endless.  As  I  read  the  letters  of  the  "CathoUc  piiest"  (May 
Ko.,  pp.  339  to  442),  I  had  (who  could  escape  if?)  this  thought 
among  others: — Is  the  conditiou  of  those  who  are  adjudged  to  have 
had  saving  faith  to  exclude  moral  progress  or  not  'i  If  not  (which  is 
likely  to  be  the  answer),  of  course  there  must  be  free-will.  And  if 
there  is  free-will,  why  should  there  not  be  the  possibility  of  declension, 
even  to  the  uttermost  ?  If  you  say  tliat  the  Lord  has  so  set  the  con- 
ditions as  to  make  this  imposisible,  I  have  two  more  questions — first, 
what  then  becomes  of  the  free-will^  and,  second,  if  the  Lord,  as  it 
appears,  con  so  set  the  conditions,  what  awful  thing  shall  we  have  to 
SBj;  of  Bis. goodness  when  we  tiun  our  eyes  towards  the  pit  ? 
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In  all  that  goes  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  assumed  (what 
the  majority  of  thinking  men  admit  as  even  axiomatic),  namely,  that 
no  ^*  revelation ''  can  be  established  upon  such  evidence  that  it  shaU 
not  be  afterwards  open  to  fatal  attack  upon  intrinsic  grounds.  Holding 
this  to  be  axiomatic,  I  do  not  argue  it,  but  will  put  the  case — a  part  of 
it,  rather — upon  lower  grounds : — 

You,  the  anti-Universalists,  have  been  arguing,  page  after  page, 
about  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  adjective,  and  the  reading  of  certain 
sentences  in  certain  ancient  writings.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  not  as 
commentators  or  as  clergymen,  but  simply  as  honest  men,  who  would 
not  cheat  me  in  a  bargain,  or  tell  me  an  untruth, — do  you  really  dare 
to  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  you  think  the  evidence  for  the 
claims  of  those  documents  to  decide  the  question  will  bear  that  strain  t 
Do  you  f  Will  you  maintain  this — to  men  who  have  thought  for  them- 
selves, after  Lessing  and  Baur  and  Eeim,  and  the  greater  French  and 
English  critics  on  the  negative  side  ?  Never  mind  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  my  question  is,  whether  evidence  which  can  be  so 
**  shaken  in  cross-examination  "  will  bear  that  strain  1  Pick  out  of  the 
foulest  kennel  of  history  the  most  malodorous  wretch ;  lift  up  Caesar 
Borgia,  with  all  his  stench  about  him ;  strip  him,  poor  worm  I  of  his 
illusions ;  conceive  his  soul  naked  to  the  heavenly  glory,  and  quick 
with  sense  of  doom.  How  many  thousand  years  of  writhing  in  re- 
morse would  you  allow  to  pass  before  you  would  be  ready  to  die  to  help 
him  ?  You  do  not  know.  Did  you  ever  have  an  hour's  real  remorse, 
yourself?  Nay,  did  you  ever  see  a  dog  crushed  by  a  cart-wheel  t 
Oh,  wait  I  wait  I  till  your  next  hour  of  agony  for  sin,  and  then  pause  in 
your  pain  to  recall  what  it  is  you  ask  me,  upon  such  evidence,  to 
believe  of  that  awful  Being  who  made  mother's  milk  and  mother's 
love,  as  well  as  the  bands  of  Orion. 

But  as  you  may  not  unfairly  ask  me  what  I  think  is  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament  upon  this  topic,  I  Avill  venture  upon  some  hints  in 
that  direction.  I  take  it,  then,  for  as  nearly  demonstrable  as  anything 
in  that  kind  can  be,  that  there  is  iw  doctrine  clearly  delivered  in  the 
New  Testament  upon  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  souls ;  nor  anything  in 
any  way  bearing  upon  final  moral  classification  which  must  not  be 
read  with  large  allowance  for  differences  of  moral  and  intellectual 
dialect,  differences  between  the  psychology  of  the  first  century  and 
that  of  this,  differences  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  usage  in 
matters  of  symbol, — and  otherwise.  A  great  deal  both  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  which  refers  purely  to  the  Messianic  hypothesis  of  the 
time  and  the  next  or  Messianic  *'8eon"  only  (see,  e.g,y  Matt.  xii.  31,  32)  has 
been  read  as  if  it  referred  to  questions  which  were  not  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  speakers  or  writers  at  all.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
largely  prevailing  symbolic  suggestwriy  is  that  of  the  destruction  of 
"  the  wicked."  There  are  occasional  gleams  of  universal  immortality; 
but  these  are  few  and  doubtful.    So  far,  I  hold  Mr.  White  to  have 
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the  truth.  But  I  am  careftil  to  say,  so  far,  and  there  I  etop  with  regard 
to  the  textual  question.  And  I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  read  no 
book  epecially  afldressed  to  the  subject  for  twenty  years  past.  Two 
"practical"  remarks  icmain.  Firet.the  number  of  those  who  even  pro- 
fess to  believe  iu  any  form  of  everlasting  hell  is  small.  Hell  always  has 
been,  and  still  is.  the  standing  joke  of  the  multitude.  Second,  I  have 
been  a  little  (not  much)  surprised  to  note  the  hold  which  the  "first 
fallacy"  of  Protefilantism  still  has  upon  people's  minds.  You  will  find, 
aaiong  educated  and  thoughtful  persons,  a  few  here  and  there  who  can- 
not at  once  see.  or  will  not  admit,  that  the  idea  of  an  infallible  Book 
is  as  absurd  as  that  of  an  infalUble  Pope;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  an  edu- 
cated man  does  see,  when  it  is  once  put  to  him,  that  he  can  get  no  more 
authority  out  of  a  book  than  he  has  put  into  it ;  and  then  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  remind  him  that  he  is  himself  fallible.  1  did  once,  indeed, 
meet  an  educated  man— a  clergyman  and  a  graduate — ^who,  when  I 
had  driven  him  into  a  corner,  said,  contentedly,  "  You  may  arrive 
at  a  reasonable  behef  of  the  infaUibility  of  a  book,"  and  then,  when  I 
laughed  and  said,  ■■  You  have  thrown  up  your  brief,  the  Court  will 
enter  a  nonsuit,"  was  very  angry,  not  understanding  the  meaning 
of  his  own  language.  But  able  men  and  women  usually  see  their  way 
at  once.  The  difficulty  is  to  break  down  the  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
this  subject — mider  cover  of  which  the  U»f  able  preachers  and 
teachers  do  what  they  like  with  the  multitude  by  quoting  the  old 
texts,  and  interpreting  them  just  as  if  they  had  been  written  yesterday 
and  were  simply  to  be  read  by  the  rules  of  modern  grammar  and 
psychology  in  the  West.  Now,  to  those  who  help  to  keep  up  this 
conspiracy  of  silence  I  woidd  dare  to  hint  that  they  lose  more  than 
they  gain;  for  perhaps  those  to  whom  my  firet  practical  remark 
applies  might  be  reached  by  "  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  "  pot 
before  them  in  terms  which  were  just  and  frank,  however  vague; 
whereas  now  the  whole  doctrine  of  distributive  justice  hereafter 
misses  any  hold  of  them, 

A  Layman. 

XVII. 

THE  question  of  genei'al  interest  in  the  present  discussion  is  not 
whether  this  or  that  writer  is  too  rhetorical,  but  whether  any, 
and  if  so  what,  alteration  is  needed  in  the  view  of  future  pimishment 
which  is  received  as  orthodox  among  Protestants;  that  view  being, 
that  the  present  life  settles  finally  and  in-evocably  for  each  human 
being  whether  the  whole  of  the  endless  existence  which  follows  is  tfl 
be  spent  in  sin  and  misery,  or  in  virtue  and  happiness :  to  which  is 
ustially  added  as  a  corollary,  tliat  the  groat  majority  of  the  human 
race  belong  to  the  fonner  categoiy.  The  difference  between  tliis  and 
the  ordinary  Itoman  Catliolic  view  is  that  the  latter  postpones  the  hap- 
ptnese  of  the  saved  (except  in  caaes  of  pre-eminent  hohness)  until  they 
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have  passed  through  the  torments  of  purgatory,  which,  if  we  may 
trust  the  assertions  of  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine,  far  exceed  in  intensity 
any  pains  which  can  be  experienced  on  earth. 

After  having  been  accepted  without  misgiving  for  hundreds  of  years, 
this  view  has  of  late  come  to  be  felt  a  terrible  burden  and  difficulty 
by  many  orthodox  believers,  of  whom  we  may  take  Professor  Birks  as 
an  example,  when  he  tells  us  (May  No.,  p.  374)  that  the  thought  of  the 
future  lot  of  mankind  caused  him  months  of  "almost  intolerable 
anguish,"  until  he  was  led  to  see  that  the  received  doctrine  rested  upon. 
no  warranty  of  Scripture,  and  was  not  really  a  part  of  revealed  truth. 

On  comparing  the  positions  of  the  various  writers  I  find  that  all 
but  two,  Mr.  Arthur  and  Professor  Gracey,  express  themselves  in 
favour  of  some  modification  of  the  traditional  view.  Many  expressly 
challenge  its  authority  either  as  resting  on  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
isolated  texts  without  regard  to  the  antagonistic  bearing  of  other 
texts  or  to  the  general  tenor  of  revelation,  or  as  not  being  authorized 
by  the  CathoUc  Church,  or  as  condemned  by  the  voice  of  reason  *nd 
conscience,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  the 
matter.  One  of  the  strongest  assertions  of  the  authority  of  conscience 
comes  from  Dr.  Allon,  who  in  practice  attaches  more  weight  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture  than  many  others,  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  the 
probability  of  a  continuance  of  probation  in  the  next  life.  He  says  (I 
quote  with  slight  abbreviations),  "  To  a  man's  own  moral  conscious- 
ness all  teachings  of  reUgion  must  appeal."  "  When  we  are  exercising 
our  holiest  thoughts  about  God,  we  may  safely  say  that  whatever 
broadly  contradicts  them,  and  compels  us  to  qualify  our  ideas  of  God's 
holiness  and  love,  must  be  untrue.  That  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
future  punishment  contradicts  such  elementary  feelings  is  fully  con- 
ceded. Good  men  have  had  forcibly  to  subdue  this  feeling,  to  reason 
it  down  by  logic,  or  to  determine  to  believe  in  spite  of  it,  because 
they  deemed  it  authoritatively  taught ;  but  this  is  both  a  wrong  to 
the  moral  nature,  and  a  spurious  homage  to  revelation"*  (May  No., 
p.  353). 

The  modifications  proposed  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  various, 
it  being  always  more  easy  to  see  the  objections  to  an  existing  system 
or  view  than  to  agree  upon  one  which  should  take  its  place :  and  if 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  matters  of  ordinary  human  experience, 
so  that  it  takes  many  years  to  elaborate  a  satisfactory  scheme  even  for 
so  comparatively  simple  a  thing  as  university  or  municipal  reform, 
how  much  more  in  a  question  which  transcends  experience  in  so 

*  The  same  view  (that  it  is  wrong  to  stifle  doubt)  is  forcibly  expressed  in  Mr.  Dayid 
Vaughan's  thoughtful  volume,  *'The  Present  Trial  of  Faith/*  where  he  quotes  and  com- 
ments on  Bishop  Callaway's  words, "  As  surely  as  men  stifle  doubts  and  croiBh  them  Uindly 
out,  so  surely  will  they  rise  up  again  to  haunt  them"  (p.  295).  It  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  view  of  a  liberal  Churchman  of  the  last  generation  on  the  same  point :  see 
Arnold's  Life,  Letter  cvii. :  ''  AU  speculations  on  such  points  [as  the  oontinned  ezistenoeaf 
moral  evil]  should  be  repressed  by  the  will,  and  if  they  continue  to  haunt  ub,  they  most 
bo  prayed  against,  and  silently  endured  as  a  trial." 
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mimy  points,  while  it  is  at  the  name  time  so  intimately  boiind  up 
■with  our  experience  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  our  thoughta 
^rom  it,  or  to  rrfrain  from  endeavouring  to  harmonize  the  conclusiona 
to  -which  they  naturally  lead  ns  ? 

If  we  start  -with  the  suggestioa  already  alluded  to,  of  a  probation 
'continued  after  this  life,  we  find  many  different  shades  of  opinion 
included  under  this  head,  some  holding  that  such  extended  probation 
Is  only  exceptional,  being  limited  to  those  who  have  never  had  any 
•real  probation  on  earth;  while  others  look  forward  to  an  indefinite 
'ecriea  of  probationary  states,  issuing  in  the  final  salvation  and  happi- 
ness of  all  mankind.  Dr.  Rigg  may  be  named  as  a  representative  of 
"the  former  view.  Professor  Plumptre  of  the  latter,  which  we  ought 
rather  to  call  a  hope,  as  he  distinctly  refuses  to  dogmatize  in  the 
matter.  While  strongly  condemning  TTniverealism,  Dr.  Rigg  freaks  in 
high  terms  of  what  Pi-ofessoi-s  Plumptre  and  Birks  have  written  on  tiie 
HotenUediate  State,  and  thinks  that,  though  the  euggestions  made  by 
'them  are  imsuited  for  practical  teaching,  they  may  be  of  great  value 
■for  removing  the  Bpeculntive  difflciilHes  connected  with  tha  future 
of  infantB,  heathens,  and  ignorant  persons  generally  (May  No,,  p.  361). 
If  we  turn  to  the  papers  written  by  the  two  Professora,  we  find  Pro- 
fessor Birks  saying  (May  No.,  p.  375)  that  "bemdes  the  Church  of  the 
'firstborn,  saved  out  of  the  trials  of  this  world,  and  heirs  of  a 
special  dignity,  thf-re  will  be  countless  and  growing  myriads  of  re- 
deemed men  in  the  generations  of  the  world  to  come;"*  and  Professor 
Plumptre  (May  No.,  p.  343)  that  "as  this  life  is  a  probation  for  the  next 
stage  of  our  being,  BO  that  in  its  turn  maybe  atrial-time  also,  and  the 
"lowest  place'  will  differ  from  the  highest,  as  the  result  of  the  total 
'aggregate  of  the  past ;  and  so  the  behef  in  an  universal  restoration  is 
compatible  with  a  belief  also  in  the  eternity  of  punishment."  Of 
aH  the  writers  Dr.  AUon  is,  I  think,  the  only  one,  except  Mr.  Arthur 
nud  Professor  Gmcey,  who  regards  the  suggestion  of  a  continued 
probation  in  any  form  as  inadmissible, "  notwithstanding  the  strongest 
predisposition  to  optimist  views." 

•  On  fnrtlier  consiaeration  I  am  iatliaed  to  think,  after  comparing  this  pasBage  willi 
tAhm  wrltlntfB  of  Profapsor  Birki,  that  he  is  not  here  speakiag  of  myriadB  restored  in 
•ome  tutnie  atage  after  fkUure  in  this  stage,  but  of  a  new  race  of  men  born  under  happier 
conilitions  in  some  milli^nniata  to  coino.  Suuh  a.  hope  must  tommend  itself  id  Bome  form 
or  other  to  all  who  ch«rtflh  the  belief  in  human  pro^iresa,  but  to  m  j  mind  the  ^loom  of 
euth  IB  onl;  deepanHl  b;  the  contrttBt  with  the  aasured  bleeaedness  which  is  to  follow, 
if  the  snffering  gaaerationa  of  the  present  cpoth.,  the  forlorn  hope  of  humanity  as  wa 
mKj  call  them,  are  destined  for  the  most  part  to  final  rain.  In  this  world  ot  f^nre 
tliere  ma;  be  parents  who  could  find  aa  adequate  consolation  for  the  disgrace  of  a. 
'daughter  or  the  criminal  it;  of  a  son,  in  the  thought  that  the  rest  of  the  family  h^id 
^turned  oat  Tespcotablyi  but  it  is  indeed  a  stnmge  conception  that  the  heavenly  Father, 
'^0B»  naponaibility  tor  eiioh  of  Jlia  children  bo  infinitely  transcendE  that  of  earthly 
~  reata,  could  ever  comfort  Himself  under  their  Iobb  by  fresh  exertions  of  creative  power. 

I*  not  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  vho  need  no  repentance  that  are  nenreBt  to 
the  heart  of  the  Good  Shepbtfrd,  but  ttie  one  lost  sheep  whicb  He  seeks  until  He  finds  it 
and  brinjfa  it  home  rejoicing. 

With  ro^rd  to  tha  quMtion  of  continued  probation.  Professor  Birks  loctves  no  doubt 
.i«  to  his  dislike  of  XJniyersaliniL,  l>nt  I  caunot  ^ud  any  diatinuC  statement  of  the  positioii 
\u)  iroilld  tlko  in  reference  to  a  milder  form  of  the  doctrine. 
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Passing  on  from  the  various  modifications  of  the  received  doctrine 
which  turn  upon  this  idea  of  extended  probation,  we  come  to  two 
others  which  may  be  held  either  apart  from  it  or  in  connection  with 
it.   The  first  identifies  the  second  death  with  annihilation ;  the  second, 
while  assenting  to  the  ordinary  view,  in  so  far  as  it  condemns  the  lost 
to  endless  existence  in  hell,  yet  holds  such  an  existence  to  be  not 
incompatible  with  what,  judged  by  the  standard  of  earth,  may  be 
considered  a  high   degree   of   virtue  and  happiness.      Mr.   White 
combines  the    doctrine  of  Annihilationism  with   that  of   extended 
probation,  holding  that,   '^  after  the   exhaustion  of   all  redemptive 
processes  on  earth,  and  in  some  cases  in  Hades,''  the  ''  unrepenting 
renmant  of  God-rejecting  men'*  will  be  finally  destroyed  by  "the  operar 
tion  of  the  law  of  their  nature  "  (April  No.,  p.  181)  ;  Dr.  Allon,  while 
he  considers  that  the  "  finaUty  of  moral  condition ''  is  established  by 
the  testimony  both  of  Scripture  and  of  the  moral  judgment,  says  that 
this  need  not  imply  unending  being,  and  that  what  "  seems  the  most 
plausible  suggestion  is  the  ending  of  sin  and  of  sinful  being  by  the 
natural  cessation  of  the  latter."     The  idea  of  a  softened  or  virtuous 
hell  is  represented  by  Professor  Birks,  but  it  is  imfortunately  only 
alluded  to,  without  any  clear  or  full  explanation.    I  believe  his  view 
will  be  foimd  not  to  differ  materially  from  that  put  forward  in  Mr. 
E.  H.  Bickersteth's  poem,  "  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  for  Ever,"  which 
was  analyzed  in  the  C!oNTEMPORARY  Review  for  May,  1876.     Accord- 
ing to  the  summary  there  given,  not  only  is  there  no  actual  sin  in  the 
final  state  of  the  lost,  but  there  is  no  sinful  desire  :  it  is  only  the  genn 
of  sin  which  is  supposed  to  be  ineradicable,  and  liable  to  break  out  if 
restraint  is  removed.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  there  is  self-condemnation  and  self-distrust,  and,  instead 
of  the  despairing   envy  which  would   seem   so   natural  under    the 
circumstances,  there  is  positive  delight  in  the  happiness  and  holiness 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  from  whom  they  are  for  ever  separated. 
There  is  sometliing  very  noble  in  this  view,  and  those  who  will  read 
Professor  Birks'  treatise  on  the  subject  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  there  is  in  the  language  of  Scripture  which  accords  with  it;  but 
logically,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me  to  lead  up  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  restoration.      Can    we   suppose   a  process  of  reformation 
carried  so  far,  only  to  stop  short  here  ?     If  by  God's  grace  these  lost 
souls  have  been  raised  to  a  pitch  of  unselfish  virtue  beyond  anything 
which  has  ever  been  realized  by  the  greatest  saint  on  earth,  must 
they  not  still  continue  to  grow  from  grace  to  grace  ?      Must  not  the 
confirmed  habit  of  virtue  be  gradually  formed  within  them  as  they 
persevere  in  the  exercise  of  \di-tuous  acts  and  feelings  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients,  to  introduce 
into  our  discussion  a  nameless  umbra,  I  should  like  to  compare  here 
the  view  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  for  April.  The 
extremely  conservative  character  of  that  Review,  and  the  somewhat 
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i  and  bo^m^,  tone  of  the  writer,  seem  to  me  to  give  special  import- 
^imce  to  the  article,  considered  aa  a  sign  of  the  times.  He  begins  by 
'filing;  118  that  the  difficulties  felt  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punisbment  are  owing  entirely  to  the  CnlviniBtic  system;  if 
■viewed  from  the  High  Chnich  eide,  the  doctrine  emerges  in  harmony 
■with  the  conscience  of  mankind  and  the  goodness  of  God.  The 
<^tholic  theory  is  that  the  separation  between  lost  and  saved  is  deter- 
Tnined  by  the  impression  produced  upon  the  soul  at  its  entrance  into 
■the  intermediate  state.  If  it  is  attracted  by  the  light,  if  it  is  capable 
of  love,  it  is  saved ;  if  repelled,  it  is  lost ;  but  we  may  safely  indulge 
the  hope  that  by  far  the  majority  belong  to  the  foi-mer  class.  Many 
■may  have  to  undergo  a  long  course  of  discipline,  but  their  final  bap- 
3>i&es8  in  assured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  damned  are  those  who  have 
lived  BO  as  to  be  incapable  of  love ;  damnation  consists  in  their  being 
■formed  into  a  society  outside  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  governed,  as 
bttmau  society  now  is,  on  the  principle  of  KoXmrn,  not  on  the 
principle  of  love.  After  the  penalty  of  past  sin  baa  Vieeu  paid  in  the 
■e,  coercive  discipline  is  not  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  insubordi- 
iiatioii.  "  There  may  be  penal  settlements,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the 
wicked  are  finally  fixed  in  evil,  but  in  the  higher  societies  we  conceive 
tliere  would  be  degrees  of  the  moral  state  verj'  much  as  now."  "  So 
far  as  natural  appliances  are  concerned,  the  life  of  hell  might  be  an 
Advance  upon  the  present.  It  might  have  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
:civilization."  "There  ie  nothing  to  show  but  that  God  may  do  for 
the  damned  the  veiy  beet  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  It  is  true 
they  are  deprived  of  supernatural  good,  but  there  is  the  whole  field  of 
latural  good  which  may  be  awarded  to  them  in  proportion  to  their 
deserts." 

So  far  the  writer  would  seem  to  agree  with  Dr.  Allou  as  regarrh 
moral  fiuality,"  but  further  on  he  refers  to  the  Greek  Church  as 
having  always  maintained  that  it  is  just  possible  for  a  soul  in  the 
intermediate  state  to  pass  from  the  lost  to  the  saved ;  and  he  is  himself 
inciined  to  put  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  im  the  same  level  with 
that  of  a  deathbed  repentance.  It  may  bo  worth  wliile  to  add  that 
takes,  what  Dr.  Hunt  tells  us  is  Hobbes'  view  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ae  referring  to  the  fire  itself,  not  to  the  sufferings  of  those 
ixposed  to  it.  He  ends  by  claiming  for  his  view,  which  leaves  the 
lost  soul  in  peace  in  hell  at  last,  a  superiority  in  mercifuhiesa  over 
the  cruel  theory"  which  supposes  it  driven  to  heaven  by  a  suc- 
Cesraou  of  probationary  Htates,  each  more  severe  than  the  preceding. 

It  is  hard  to  beheve  that  this  grotesque  imagination  is  seriously  put 
forward  as  a  portion  of  the  sober  Anglican  Creed,  yet  the  writer  is 
professedly  urging  it  upon  the  younger  (.clergy  as  a  safeguard  against 
he  growing  danger  of  Universahsm,  I  can  only  afford  space  for  one 
ir  two  remarks  upon  it.  Hell,  it  appeai-s,  in  its  final  state,  is  to  be 
'«ry  much  a  repetition  of  the  present  life,  with  a  higher  civilizntion 
VOU  SXXIL  2  O 
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and  a  good  average  morality  in  the  best  societies :  though,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  debarred  from  supernatural  good,  they  will  be  rewarded  for 
their  orderly  conduct  with  any  amount  of  natural  good,  and  they  may 
look  forward  to  enjoying  this  throughout  eternity.  In  the  first  place 
is  this  prospect  calculated  to  be  a  deterrent  to  worldly  men  in  this 
present  life  ?  In  the  next  place.  What  is  meant  by  the  opposition  of 
natural  to  supernatural  good,  in  a  world  where  all  is  supernatural  t 
Thirdly,  How  is  the  high  tone  of  morality  to  bo  kept  up  ?  Here,  we 
know  it  is  by  the  imceasing  prayers  and  struggles  of  the  more  aspiring 
part  of  humanity,  but  these  have  all  been  drafted  off.  Are  we  to 
suppose  a  fresh  nucleus  of  holy  aspiration  springing  up  under  the  new 
circmnstances  ?  But  then  aiises  the  difficulty  already  mentioned  in 
reference  to  Professor  Birks's  theory,  how  can  this  be  without  supei^ 
natural  grace,  more  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  lost  are 
ex  hypothesi  incapable  of  love?  And  then  again,  if  there  is  real  good- 
ness how  can  it  fail  to  grow,  and  what  else  is  heaven  but  a  state 
of  goodness  ever  growing  under  the  Divine  influence  ?  But  we  need 
not  proceed;  the  idea  of  beings  incapable  of  love,  but  capable  of 
moraUty  and  happiness,  is  self-contradictory.  Whatever  modification 
is  needed  in  the  ordinary  doctrine,  this  at  least  we  may  pronounce 
to  be  impossible. 

To  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  employed 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion :  one  which  is  most  frequency  and 
most  confidently  urged  against  Universalism  is  that  which  niay  be 
stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bigg  (May  No.,  p.  357) :  "  Universalism 
impUes  fatalism.  It  makes  sin  to  be  nothing  else  but  inconvenience 
or  misfortune;  it  gives  the  lie  to  conscience,  and  declares  the  un- 
righteousness of  all  punishment  whether  by  Divine  or  human  law." 
And  so  Dr.  Littledale  (April  No.,  p.  176) :  **  it  miUtates  against  the 
existence  of  free-will,  and  the  consequent  possibihty  of  a  voUtion  of 
evil  through  eternity." 

W^hat  first  occurs  to  one  on  reading  such  passages  is  that  they 
attempt  to  settle  obscurum  per  obscurius.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
reconcile  our  experience  here  with  the  assumption  of  free-will;  to 
take  it  as  our  starting-point  for  speculations  as  to  the  unknown 
future  does  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  proceeding.  The  Epicureans 
of  old  are  said  to  have  denied  the  law  of  the  Excluded  lliddle 
in  logic  for  fear  of  committing  themselves  to  the  principle  of  Neces- 
sity; and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  as  muoh,  or  as 
little,  infringement  of  free-will  in  affirming  that  ^^  there  are  some 
men  who  will  not  be  saved"  as  in  affirming  its  contradictory  "itia 
untrue  that  there  are  some  men  who  will  not  be  saved."  Further, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  particular  case  at  issue  betweoD, 
say  Dr.  Bigg  and  Canon  Farrar  or  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  the  latter 
affirmation  is  not  put  in  this  positive  form,  but  merely  as  a  hopei  **we 
hope  it  may  not  be  true  that  there  are  some  who  will  not  be  saved.*- 
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It  is  pliiia  that  iu  tbia  case  it  is  Dr.  Rigg,  and  not  his  opponents,  who 
limits  the  uctiou  of  free-will.  Dr.  Kigg's  asMertion  in  fact  contra  to 
tbis^  thoie  ie  a  property  in  humou  nature  called  freo-wil!,  wliich  pru- 
■vents  men  fi-om  being  similarly  actuated  by  the  aame  motives,  aud 
therefore  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  any  coutho  of  action  common 
to  the  iBce.  I  should  say  that  our  experience  proves  the  contrary : 
^e  freer  a  man's  will,  the  more  we  can  count  on  his  being  eensitivo  to 
rig;bt  motives  to  action ;  so  that  if  a  burnt  child  dots  not  shiiok  from 
the  fire,  or  if  a  child  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go  doM  depart 
^ota  it  when  he  is  old,  we  have  to  account  for  such  an  unuatiu'al 
<levelopment  either  by  discovering  fresh  counteracting  motives,  or  by 
denying  die  exercise  of  free-will,  as  iu  cases  of  insanity.  Klany  ortho- 
dox Christiana  are  of  opinion  that  the  fature  salvation  of  all  men  is 
declared  in  our  Lord's  words,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  alt  men 
onto  me ;"  and  in  St.  Paul's  words,  ■■  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death ;"  '■  In  Christ  shall  all  bti  made  alive."  Others  of 
cooree  explain  them  differently,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  former 
interpretation  is  more  opposed  to  any  iutelhgible  doctrine  of  free-will 
than  is  any  other  prophecy  involving  a  reference  to  action  or  conduct. 
Burely  it  is  conceivably  within  the  pnwer  of  Gud  to  present  to  the 
Quad  such  constraining  motives  as  iufalhbly  to  engage  man's  will  on 
the  aide  of  right.  If  we  do  not  admit  this,  I  cannot  undnrstajid  what 
aeuse  we  give  to  the  words  of  the  collect :  "0  Almighty  God.  Who 
ttlone  canst  order  the  unruly  wills  of  sinful  mon,  grant  unto  Thy 
people  that  tliey  may  love  the  thing  which  Thou  commandost,  and 
deeire  that  which  Thou  dost  promise."  If  we  do  admit  it.  then 
the  supposition  of  all  men  finally  choosing  the  right  is  not  u  priori 
contrary  to  free-will.  AVhether  there  is  any  ground  for  believing 
that  such  will  be  the  case  in  fact,  is  a  different  question  which 
will  be  considered  immediately.  Again,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  as 
1  been  stated  above,  that  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  till  it  is  repented 
pf;  repentance  is  an  exercise  of  free-will;  Canon  Fanar  expresses 
ihe  hope  that  this  exercise  of  free-will  may  be  possible  in  the  case 
Sf  everj-  human  soul  after  this  life,  as  well  as  during  it ;  Dr.  Eigg 
lenies  tiiis.     Which  of  the  two,  I  ask  again,  limits  frfte-willl     But,  it 

my  be  said,  you  hold  it  possible  that  in  the  end  the  various  wills  of 
Ken  may  all  determine  in  one  direction.  We  do.  because  we  know 
that  the  mightiest  forces  and  the  permanent  motives  are  all  at  work 
to  draw  him  iu  that  direction,  and  to  fix  him  in  it  when  drawn  there, 
■bose  forces  and  motives  which  we  believe  to  have  fixed  for  ever  the 
^lls  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven ;  and  this  being  the  cfise.  even  if  we 
icere  to  look  upon  man's  free-will  as  entirely  unmoral,  a  mere  chance- 
iBoillatiou  between  conflicting  motives,  which  seems  to  supply  the 
ntremo  of  unaccoimtable  and  uupredictable  action,  yet  even  on  this 
'  Kitrine  ofchances  each  of  these  humau  atoms  must,  iu  the  endlesH  ages, 

rventnaJly  be  caught  up  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  tlic  univeraal 
2  o  2 
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order.  How  mach  more,  if  we  think  of  man  as  a  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  gifted  with  what  we  loosely  call  the  faculties  of  reason, 
will,  and  conscience,  for  this  very  purpose  that  he  may  know  and  do 
what  is  pleasing  to  God  ? 

Dr.  Rigg  thinks  that,  if  we  accept  this  conclusion,  we  do  away  with 
guilt,  and  punishment  becomes  unrighteous.  Why  so  ?  The  guilt 
consists  in  resisting  the  better  motives  and  yielding  to  the  worse.  The 
punishment  is  the  employment,  in  each  successive  stage  of  probation, 
of  stronger  motives  where  weaker  ones  have  failed.  Since  some 
natures  are  more  readily  susceptible  to  good  influences  than  others, 
the  less  susceptible  have  to  be  placed  imder  a  sterner  discipline  for 
their  own  sake  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  others,  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  next  life.  Where  is  the  unrighteousness  ?  As  Plato  said  long 
ago,  punishment,  corrective  discipline,  is  that  which  is  really  good  for 
the  sinner.  It  is  only  when  punishment  degenerates  into  a  gratifica- 
tion of  the  desire  of  vengeance  that  it  becomes  unrighteous. 

Passing  on  from  the  abstract  question  of  free-will  and  moral  respon- 
sibility, have  we  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  moral  condition 
of  the  lost  after  this  life  will,  as  a  fact,  be  such  as  to  admit  of  improve- 
ment, or  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  will  then  be  placed 
will  be  more  eflFective  in  influencing  them  for  good  than  the  circum- 
stances of  their  life  on  earth  have  been  ?  "The  essential  tendency  of 
evil,"  says  Principal  TuUoch,  "  is  to  intensify  its  own  misery."  "  The 
idea  that  all  men  shall  become  good  at  last  is  opposed  by  the  course  of 
experience  here"  (April  No.,  p.  158).  "There  are  some,"  says  Professor 
Salmon,  "  who  have  died  to  all  appearance  irreformably  wicked,  and  if 
they  then  enter  on  a  life  which  is  anything  like  a  continuation  of  the 
present  one,  they  must  do  so  under  conditions  infinitely  less  favourable 
than  those  under  which  they  started  here."  So  Dr.  AUon,  "  The  odds 
against  the  moral  renovation  hereafter  of  a  man  who  here  has  sinned 
away  his  moral  sensitiveness  are  ovenvhelming  "  (May  No.,  p.  355);  and 
Dr.  Rigg  (May  No.,  p.  3(53),  "  It  is  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  more 
powerful  motives  to  repentance  may  be  applied  in  another  world  than 
are  ofiered  (here)  to  the  hearers  of  Christ's  gospel." 

As  to  all  this  matter  I  think  there  is  one  thing  which  will  be 
generally  agreed  to,  and  that  is,  that  the  immense  majority  of  grown 
men  and  women,  whether  called  good  or  bad,  whatever  progress  they 
may  be  making  in  particular  directions,  have  certain  faults  of  character 
which  do  not  seem  to  get  less  under  the  discipline  of  this  present 
life ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  in  many  instances,  at  any  rate,  these 
faults  of  character  will  be  cured  in  the  next  life,  which  shows  that, 
however  we  may  talk,  we  do  ascribe  to  the  next  life  a  greater  reform- 
ing power  than  we  find  to  be  at  work  here.  In  the  next  place  when 
we  speak  of  "  irrefonnable  wickedness,"  we  use  a  very  bold  phrase. 
Cruiser  was  thought  irrefoimable  till  he  was  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rarey.     Will  any  one  point  to  a  single  character  either  in 
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}uBtory  or  in  hia  own  personal  experience,  of  which  he  would  veuturo 
a  say  that  it  defied  every  possible  mora)  engine  which  it  ia  in  the 
_iow6r  even  of  man  to  employ*  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Judas 
lecariot  as  the  worst  character  hvought  before  us  in  the  Bible,  aud 
■et  what  a  vast  reserve  of  moral  feeling  is  shown  in  the  wonU  "I 
lave  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood,"  and  in  the 
lefiperate  act  by  which,  apparently  without  waiting  for  the  last  scene 
m  Calvary,  he  tried  to  afone  for  his  crime  I  If  we  may  venture  for 
i  moment  to  carry  on  our  thoughts  to  the  meeting  in  Hades  between 
the  betrayer  and  the  Betrayed ;  if  we  may  presume  to  iinaguie  the 
penetratiDg  yet  compassionate  gaze — not  less  compassionate,  surely, 
aor  lees  love-compelling,  than  that  which  melted  the  heart  of  another 
less  sorely  wounded  by  Satan — is  it  not  a  moral  certainty,  from  all  we 
know  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  that  out  of  the  midst  of  that  agony 
of  shame  and  remorse  there  must  have  spnmg  up  the  consciousness  of 
love  inexhaustible  and  invincible,  wliich  would  make  even  the 
terrors  of  "his  own  place"  not  only  endurable  but  most  welcome  to 
the  aufiFerer  when  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  appointed  remedy  of 
llis  ain,  the  token  of  a  Father's  forgiveness  to  him  who  rightly  received 
themi  And  yet,  though  we  may  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  sin  of 
Jadas  has  been  forgiven,  we  sliall  not  think  the  language  of  Eastern 
'li5"perbole  overstrained  when  it  says  of  one  whose  name  was  destdued 
to  be  syuonyraons  with  traitor  till  the  end  of  time,  "  It  were  better 
for  htm  if  be  had  never  been  bom," 

I  have  slightly  digressed,  because  the  history  of  Judas  is  often 
insisted  upon  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  final  restoration.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  there  are  cases  \a  which  the  moral  sensitiveness 
seems  really  sinned  away,  or  supposing  there  are  cases  in  which  we  not 
ly  find  ourselves  practically  powerless  to  promote  any  amendment, 
tut  in  which,  ae  far  as  we  can  see,  there  has  been  every  advantage  of 
ednoatiou  and  circumstances,  so  that  we  cannot  even  imagine  any  im- 
provement in  the  external  influences  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear;  does  it  follow,  as  Professor  Salmon  appears  to  think,  that  such 
a  life  has  been  merely  wasted,  and  that  the  next  stage  of  being  must 
commence  under  infinitely  worse  conditions  than  the  present  ?  It 
appears  to  me  that  not  only  is  such  a  supposition  irreconcilable  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  God,  hut  that  it  is  even  possible  for  us  to  see  how 
"the  contrary  may  be  the  case.  How  often  has  a  badly  spent  youth 
leen  the  prelude  to  a  deeply  penitent  and  earnest  manhood  ?  What 
ground  have  we  for  assuming  that  the  sin  of  this  infinitesimal 
moment  of  time,  which  we  call  life,  will  remain  necessarily  ingrained 
in  the  character  through  eternity?  May  not  rather  the  experience 
lere  gained  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  the  miserable  effects  of 
ID,  and  the  contrast  presented  by  the  rewards  of  righteousness,  now 
,t  last  appreciated, — may  not  all  this  supply  in  the  second  course  of 
probation  a  stimulns  which  was  wanting  in  the  first  ?    And  if  to  us  men 
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reformation  appears  itnpofiBible  does  that  prove  that  the  Divme  re- 
sources also  have  come  to  an  end  ?  What  happens  to  such  a  man  at 
death  ?  Principal  Tnlloch  would  seem  to  say  that  we  can  only  sup- 
pose a  continued  process  of  hardening.  If  so,  I  would  say  that  there 
must  be  a  special  miracle  to  effect  it;  that  is,  supposing  death  is  what 
we  believe  it  to  be,  the  separation  of  soul  from  body,  the  removal  of 
the  veil  between  illusion  and  truth,  between  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal.  I  will  n6t  repeat  what  I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion  as 
to  the  altered  aspect  in  which  sensual  indulgence,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  must  present  itself  to  the  dis- 
embodied spirit,  but  may  we  not  fairly  apply  our  Lord's  words  here, 
"  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  beheved."  Those  who  in  this 
world  of  confusion  and  darkness  have  beKeved  in  the  light,  rise,  as 
it  were,  by  a  natural  selection  to  special  blessing  in  the  life  to  come; 
those  who  have  failed  to  believe  here  will  see  and  beKeve  there.  The 
parable  of  Lazarus  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  new  influ- 
ences under  which  the  soul  is  brought  at  death.  On  opening  his  eyes 
in  Hades  the  rich  man  is  filled  with  deep  anxiety  not  only  for  him- 
self but  for  others,  in  place  of  the  easy  indifference  which  seems  to 
have  characterized  him  before. 

The  next  argument  I  will  examine  is  that  the  endless  duration  of 
moral  evil  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  palpable  fact  of  its  present 
existence.  We  find  this  urged  by  Dr.  Allon  (May  No.,  p.  354),  though  Im 
practice  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  theory,  as  he  adopts  the  principle 
of  annihilationism  in  order  to  avoid  the  eternity  of  evil.  Professor 
Salmon  gives  an  ingenious  tura  to  the  argument  by  the  suggestion 
that  at  any  given  time  hereafter  it  is  credible  there  may  be  other 
worlds  in  the  same  state  of  development  as  ours  is  now,  so  that  even 
if  we  suppose  evil  finite  in  the  individual  it  may  be  endless  in  the  uni- 
verse (April  No.,  p.  183).  There  is  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  argument, 
because,  to  me  and,  I  should  think,  to  most  people,  finite  evil  and  in- 
finite evil,  evil  vanquished  and  evil  victorious,  are  such  totally  incom- 
mensurate ideas  that  if  any  one  says  he  perceives  no  difference  between 
them,  one  hardly  sees  what  there  is  left  to  appeal  to.  All  that  I  can 
do  is  to  draw  out  the  two  hypotheses  side  by  side.  According  to  the 
one,  it  is  the  divine  plan  to  raise  humanity  by  slow  and  gradual  stepe 
from  the  level  of  the  brutes  into  a  moral  conformity  with  the  image  of 
Christ.  As  a  part  of  the  process  of  this  development  came  the 
stniggle  between  the  higher  and  lower  nature,  the  possibility  and 
the  consciousness  of  sin ;  but  this  is  merely  a  transitional  state  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  higher  divine  life 
which  will  in  the  end  be  manifested  in  every  child  of  man.  According 
to  the  other,  God,  the  All-holy  and  All-good,  created  man  immortal, 
kno^ving  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  species  would,  after  a  moment 
of  doubtfiil  happiness  and  chequered  goodness  here,  be  doomed  to 
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an  eternity  of  uniform  sin  and  misery.  Nor  does  the  snppoaition  of 
enccessive  worlds  follo^ving  the  Bame  couree  of  development  make 
any  difference.  To  Him  ivho  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who 
sees  the  Clirist  already  formed  in  hearts  which  to  men  may  appear 
dwperately  hardened,  the  passing  shadow  of  sin  is  lost  in  the  succeed- 
ing blaze  of  light ;  or  rather,  for  to  Him  there  is  no  sncceseion,  it  is 
already  swallowed  up  in  the  glory  of  the  eternal  day.  When  Profeasor 
Salmon  further  says  (April  No.,  p.  183),  "We  lose  all  explanation  why 
God  should  have  made  us  exposed  to  temptation  here,  if  we  think  it  po8- 
able  that  He  can  hereafter  ordain  a  constitution  of  things  in  which  the 
inducements  to  well-doing  shall  be  so  overpowering  that  wrong-doing 
•hall  be  impossible,"  he  seems  to  me  just  to  reverse  the  truth.  It  is 
)  imperfection  of  this  world,  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own  moral 
Instiucts,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  ns  to  believe  in  another  world 
trhere  all  is  perfect.  It  is  the  faith  and  hope  in  that  otlier  world  which 
makeB  this  world  endurable,  and  enables  us  to  retain  our  belief  in 
Righteousness  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe. 

I  should  like  in  conclusion  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  contrast 
drawn  by  Miss  Wedgwood,  in  her  late  interesting  article  on  William 
Law,*  between  what  she  characterizes  as  "  the  comfortable  assurance 
(of  oor  times)  that  everybody  \vill  come  right  at  la.st "  and  Law's 
"awe-etruek  sense  of  a  holiness  that  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
ft  had  conimnnicated  itself  to  evmy  spirit,  how  lost,  guilty,  and 
degraded  soever."  No  doubt,  on  this  as  on  most  subjects,  there 
"b  a  vast  difference  between  the  pre-revolutionary  and  the  poat- 
»volutiunar\-  modes  of  thought.  The  Revolution  may  be  said  to 
lave  performed  for  Cliristianity  the  same  service  which  Socrates 
performed  for  philosophy — brought  it  down  to  earth  from  heaven. 
That  God  is  no  vcapoctcv  of  persons,  that  He  is  able  of  these 
etones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  that  when  He  corrects  us  it  is 
Qiat  we  may  live,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
^^elves,  that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  that  election,  whether 
bf  nation,  oi'  class,  or  individual,  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  seed 
Bxclusively  or  principally,  but  to  the  end  that,  in  and  through  it,  all 
&milie8  of  the  earth  may  be  blessed, — these  are  no  longer  mere  tests 
for  Bermons,  but  are  echoed  back  by  the  vox  populi  in  strange-sounding 
phrases  of  "  fraternity "  and  "  solidarity,"  which  make  the  hearts  of 
nations  vibrate.  And  this  inarticulate  religion  of  the  vox  jtopuli  reacts 
I  on  articulate  religion,  and  is  making  itself  felt  everywhere  as 
a  vox  Dei,  confirming  the  whispers  of  reason  and  conscience  in  the 
indiWdiial  man.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  learnt  that  the  end 
)f  ptmiflbment,  when  it  passes  beyond  the  elementary  stage  of  self- 
ireeervation,  is  not  revenge,  but  reformation,  to  believe  that  Divine 
aient  can  bo  conducted  on  lower  principles  than  we  men 
lave  attained  to ;  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  learnt  that 
•  See  CoMTiXFOEAHT  Ebvibk  [or  Docember,  1877,  p-  'JS. 
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goodness  cannot  be  happy  in  presence  of  the  vice  or  misery  of  others, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  hope  to  convert  the  vicious  and  to  comfort 
the  miserable, — it  is  impossible  for  such  a  one  to  believe  in  the 
happiness  of  heaven  co-existing  with  the  sin  and  misery  of  helL 

In  this  sense  then  Miss  Wedgwood  is  right  in  contrasting  our  age 
with  Law's.  Law  stood  almost  alone  in  upholding  a  truth  which  ia 
rapidly  becoming  the  all  but  universal  belief  among  thoughtful  Ghris- 
tian  men.  It  required  great  faith  iheii  to  do  what  requires  little  faith 
now.  Yet  the  change  has  been  brought  about  within  very  few  years; 
would  Miss  Wedgwood  deny  to  him  who,  more  than  any  one  man, 
was  the  cause  of  it,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  "the  awe-struck 
sense  of  a  holiness  which  would  not  be  satisfied  till  it  had  communi- 
cated itself  to  every  spirit  ?  "  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  words  which  would  more  exactly  convey  to  a  stranger  the  im^ 
pression  left  by  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him.  Is. 
then  the  converse  proposition  true!  Have  the  recent  opposers  of  the 
established  doctrine  attacked  it  simply  on  the  easy  Epicurean  grounds 
attributed  to  them  by  Miss  Wedgwood  ?  We  are  tolerably  familiar 
with  this  literature,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  book  of  which 
this  could  be  truly  stated.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  geneiatioib 
which  has  now  reached  middle  age,  and  which  was  brought  up  on 
the  usual  orthodox  traditions,  has  had  to  pass  through  a  struggle  of 
the  most  painful  kind,  leading  in  some  cases  to  insanity,  in  some- 
cases  to  atheism,  but  on  the  whole  resulting  in  that  truer  and  higher 
view  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  which  we  would  desire  to  leave  as 
our  best  heir-loom  to  the  generation  which  succeeds  us. 

J.  B.  Mayor. 


( 


ETERNAL     HOPE. 


A  REPLY  TO  MANY  CRITICS. 


MY  immediate  task  is  to  answer  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
by  writers  in  this  Review  against  my  treatment  of  that  solemn 
topic  which  has  lately  awaked  so  much  eager  controversy  in  England 
and  America.  I  would  gladly  oflFer  towards  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion a  contribution  far  more  exhaustive  than  the  sermons  which  have 
been  subjected  to  so  fierce  a  criticism,  and  the  notes  which  I  threw 
together  in  their  support.  At  present  this  is  not  possible ;  but  this  at 
least  I  can  say,  that  I  have  read  with  respectful  consideration,  and 
with  a  mind  entirely  open  to  conviction,  a  great  deal  which  has  been 
urged  in  opposition  to  my  views,  and  that  I  have  not  met  with  one 
argument  to  which  I  was  unable  to  oflFer  what  appeared  to  me,  and  to 
others  wiser  and  more  learned  than  myself,  a  perfectly  serious  and 
perfectly  conclusive  answer. 

Let  me,  in  the  fewest  words,  get  rid  of  all  that  is  personal  in  this 
controversy. 

To  the  larger  number  of  the  well-known  writers  and  theologians  who 
have  expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  subject  treated  in  my  "  Eternal 
Hope,"  I  owe  my  grateful  thanks  for  their  candour  and  courtesy. 
But  some  of  them  have  overlooked,  and  one  of  them  at  least  has 
xmgenerously  ignored,  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  book  was 
published.  I  explained,  as  fully  as  I  could,  that  it  could  not  profess 
to  be  a  formal  treatise.  The  main  part  of  it  consisted  of  sermons, 
written,  I  may  fairly  say,  under  the  diflSculty  of  interrupted  leisure 
and  imintemipted  anxieties ;  written  a  day  or  two  before  they  were 
delivered  ;  written  to  be  addressed  to  large  miscellaneous  audiences ; 
written  lastly  under  the  influence  of  emotions  which  had  been  deeply 
stirred  by  circumstances,  and  had  taken  the  strongest  possible  hold  of 
my  imagination  and  memory.    While  I  was  musing,  the  fire  burned, 
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and  it  was  only  at  the  last  that  I  spake  with  my  tongue.  It  is  not 
thus  that  I  should  have  addressed  a  small  audience  of  learned  theo- 
logians. It  is  not  thus  that  I  should  have  addressed  any  audience  but 
one  which  for  the  time  being  I  could  regard  as  my  own.  Expressing 
the  same  convictions  I  should  have  formulated  them  with  more 
deliberate  completeness.  "Every  one,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "preaches 
according  to  his  frame  of  mind  at  the  time  of  preaching."*  If  he 
have  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  truths  which  he  is.  uttering,  surely  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  him  so  utterly  to  repress  his  own 
individuality  as  to  exclude  his  feelings  from  waking  some  echo  in 
the  words  which  he  employs.  I  have  been  rebuked,  I  know  not 
how  often,  for  my  "  rhetoric."  If  by  the  word  "rhetoric "  be  meant  the 
natural  language  of  strong  emotion,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  involve 
a  reproach.  If  by  rhetoric  be  meant  a  style  artificially  elaborate, 
intentionally  vehement,  deliberately  ornate,  I  can  boldly  plead  not 
guilty.  No  one  I  think  has  ever  intended  to  charge  me  with 
that  pompous  inflation  and  sophistical  insincerity  which  is  attached 
to  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  rhetorical  style.  I  can  only  express 
myself  m  such  words  and  images  as  first  present  themselves,  and  I  Uve 
always  desired  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
comes  to  me  most  naturally  to  say  it.  It  may  be  that  in  some  instances 
my  very  "  defects"  may  have  been  rendered  "effective"  for  good  pur- 
poses ;  and  if  so,  I  am  content ;  but  at  any  rate  let  the  supremely 
unimportant  question  of  my  style  be  eliminated  from  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  tiniths  which  I  have  endeavoured,  at  any  rate  without 
any  ambiguity,  and  I  trust  without  any  want  of  courage,  to  express 
and  to  defend.t 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  on  a  subject  which  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  domain  of  theology,  I  ought  to  have  spoken  otherwise, 
or  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  have  published  my  sermons.  I  reply  that 
whether  the  question  of  "endless  torments"  belongs  to  theology  or  not, 
it  is  one  which  possesses  a  very  practical  and  a  very  terrific  interest 
for  many  myriads  of  living  men  and  women.  I  appeal  to  any  paro- 
chial clergyman  who  reads  these  pages,  whether  he  does  not  know 
people,  and  especially  women,  who,  though  they  are  not  flagrant 
sinners,  are  yet  conscious  of  grievous  imperfections,  and  on  whom  the 
popular  doctrine  rests  with  agonizing  incidence,  not  as  a  deterrent 
from  sin  but  as  an  incentive  to  despair?  Whether  they  have  not  met 
with  men  of  intellect,  and  men  of  science,  who  reject  all  religion 
because  they  hold  it  to  be  bound  up  with  a  belief  against  which 

*  Apologia,  Appendix,  p.  15. 

f  Thus  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  will  see  how  far  I  was  from  having  sought  an  opportunity 
to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  from  a  special  vantage-gronnd.  Lot  me  take  the  opportnnitj 
of  saying  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  rightly  poinU  out  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  omiflskm 
in  not  dwelling  more  prominently  on  the  forgotten,  though  clearly-revealed  doctrine  of 
an  Intermediate  State — Hades  not  Gehenna.  I  was,  indeed,  dealing  with  a  TMter 
qneBtion,  but  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  rendered  a  very  important  servioo  by  dwaUuig  on 
this  truth. 
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their  moral  flense  revolts?  ^Tiether  they  have  not  known  hearts 
made  ead  which  God  had  not  made  sad,  bj  the  awfiil  dread  lest  those 
who  were  dearest  to  them  should  have  passed,  and  paseod  irrevocably, 
into  thoae  blistering  flames  and  diabolical  complications  of  uneading 
torture,  ■where  the  popniar  Nonconformist  preacher  tells  them  "  that 
the  damned  for  ever  jingle  the  bnming  irons  of  their  torment  ?  "  It 
only  needs  a  glance  at  oiir  recent  literature  to  see  that  Atheism  has 
made  its  very  stronghold  in  the  indignant  sense  of  pity  which 
repudiates  a  Gospel  which  it  identifies  with  images  of  endless  despair 
and  hideous  torment.  I  believe  that  the  faith  of  Christ  will  gain  an 
incomparable  force — I  believe  that  it  will  roawiert  itn  waning  empire 
over  the  prevalence  of  scepticism,  when  noble  and  earnest-minded 
men  shall  see  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  and  that 
neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  the  Catholic  faith  is  there  anything  which 
excludes — while  alike  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Catholic  fiiith  there  is 
very  ranch  that  encourages — the  dociine  of  Eternal  Hope  ;  the  doctrine 
l(that  is)  that,  even  if  in  the  short  span  of  human  life  the  soul  have 
been  not  yet  weaned  from  sin,  there  may  be  for  some  at  any  rate,  a 
bope  of  recovery,  a  pofsibility  of  amendment,  if  not  after  the  last 
Judgment,  at  least  in  some  disembodied  condition  beyond  the  grave. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  I  held  it  to  be  a  duty  not  to  refiise  to 
face  the  solemn  question  I  had  in  nowise  sought,  but  which  had  been 
brought  before  me  in  the  ordinary  coni'se  of  my  ministrationB,  It  was, 
however,  no  part  of  my  duty  to  publish  what  I  had  said.  While 
utterly  despising  what  "A  Layman"  calls  the  "  conspiracy  of  silence,"  I 
have  never  been  eager  to  plunge  into  controversy.  During  a  ministry 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  though  I  have  never  taught  what  I  did  not 
believe,  and  though  in  my  published  sermons  I  have  allnded  quite 
distinctly  to  the  hope  which  I  have  ever  held,  T  have  been  almost 
invariably  content  to  dwell  on  those  vast  tmths  respecting  which  all 
Christiana  are  heartily  agreed;  and  I  would  eamewtly  advise  our 
younger  clergy  to  do  the  same.  I  refused  multitudes  of  requests  to 
jmbUsh  these  sermons,  simply  because  I  had  no  vneh  to  subject  to  the 
fierce  glare  of  minute  and  most  hostile  criticism  opinions  which  in  an 
ordinary  sermon  it  was  impossible  to  formulate  vnth  the  rigid  and 
exhaustive  accuracy  of  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  defend  \Wth  a  complete 
array  of  authorities  and  arguments.  But  this  matter  was  not  left  to 
my  own  deeision.  The  sermons  had  been  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and 
•were  published  against  my  will  and  without  my  knowledge,  and  were 
being  sold  by  tens  of  thousands  in  unauthorized  andincorrect  forms,  of 
■which  I  had  never  seen  a  single  copy.  I  was  therefore  driven  at  last 
to  show  what  I  had  said,  in  order  to  defend  myself  against  a  deluge 
of  misrepresentations ;  and  in  the  notes  and  preface  I  mentioned,  at  the 
Bbortest  possible  notice,  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  my  views  were 
founded.  If  these  facts  had  been  borne  in  mind,  my  severost  critics 
would.  I  think,  have  been  led  to  write  in  a  different  and  a  fairer  tone. 
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Once  more  then  I  would  aak,  What  is  it  that  I  have  advocated  1 
What  is  it  that  I  have  impugned  1 

I  have  advocated  the  ancient  and  Scriptural  doctrine  of  an  interval 
between  death  and  doom,  during  which  state — ^whether  it  be  regarded 
as  purgatorial,  as  disciplinary,  as  probational,  or  as  retributive — 
whether  the  aeon  to  which  it  belongs  be  long  or  short — ^we  see  no 
Scriptural  or  other  reason  to  deny  the  possible  continuance  of  God's 
gracious  work  of  redemption  and  sanctification  for  the  souls  of  men ; 
and  I  have  added  that  I  can  find  nothing  in  Scripture,  or  elsewhere, 
to  prove  that  the  ways  of  God's  salvation  necessarily  terminate  with 
earthly  Ufe.  I  have  never  denied — ^nay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  support 
and  illustrate — the  doctrine  of  Retribution  both  in  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come.  I  have  never  said — a,s  I  am  slanderously  reported  to 
have  said — ^that  there  is  no  "  Hell,"  but  only  (and  surely  this  should 
have  been  regarded  as  a  self-evident  proposition)  that  "Hell"  must 
mean  what  those  words  mean  of  which  it  is  the  professed  translation ; 
and  that  those  words — Hades,  Gehenna,  Tartarus — mean  something 
much  less  inconceivable,  much  less  horribly  hopeless,  than  what  "Hell" 
originally  meant,  and  than  what  it  has  come  to  connote  in  current 
reUgious  teaching.  I  have  not  maintained  Universalism,  in  spite  of 
much  apparent  sanction  for  such  a  hope  in  the  unlimited  language  of 
St.  Paul,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  dogmatize  respecting  things 
uncertain,  and  because  I  wished  to  give  fuJl  weight  to  every  serious 
consideration  which  may  be  urged  against  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
hope.  I  have  earnestly  maintained  that  no  soul  can  be  saved  while 
it  continues  in  sin ;  or  saved  by  any  means  except  the  eflScacy  of 
Christ's  redemption.  So  far  from  derogating  from  the  necessity 
of  that  awful  sacrifice, — as  has  been  so  often  and  so  strangely 
asserted, — I  know  of  literally  nothing  which  is  so  infinitely  calculated 
to  enhance  our  sense  of  its  blessedness,  or  our  love  to  Him  who  made 
it,  as  the  hope  that  its  power  will  be  unexhausted  even  beyond  the 
grave.  And  it  is  monstrous  to  represent  this  hope  as  a  modem  novelty. 
To  speak  of  it  as  a  "  new  theology "  is  to  speak  with  complete 
ignorance.  I  have  shown, — and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  sort  of 
attempt  has  been  made  to  set  aside  my  proofs, — that  it  is  far  more 
primitive  and  far  more  cathohc  than  the  darker  Creed  by  which  in 
the  last  three  centuries  it  has  been  superseded;*  that  it  was  held 
in  the  very  earUest  ages  of  the  Church  ;t  that  it  has  been  in  every 
age  of  the  Church  demonstrably  permissible ;  J  that  it  has  been  held  by 
some  of  the  Church's  greatest  teachers  and  holiest  saints  ;§  that,  though 
eagerly  debated  and  widely  prevalent,  it  was  not  condemned  by  any 
decree  of  the  four  first  oecumenical  councils ;  ||  that  it  has  never  been 
condemned  by  any  article  of  any  universal  Cieed  or  by  any  decree  of 

*  Eternal  Hope,  9th  Ed.  pp.  154—169. 

t  See  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  iii.  278,  and  p.  155. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  169—167.  §  Ibid.  pp.  156—188.  ||  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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Buy  Gocumeiiical  couucil;'  that  in  Bome  form  or  other  it  enters  into 
the  faith  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom  ;t  and  that  even 
St.  Augustine,  and  St,  Jerome,  and  Luther  himself, — though  from  them 
mainly,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  popular  teacliing  is  supposed 
to  be  derived, — uselaug^ge  far  more  accordant  with  man's  instinotive 
sense  of  God's  mercy,  love,  and  justice  than  is  heard  in  the  majority 
of  modem  pulpits.  For  even  St.  Augustine  believed  in  a  sort  of 
purgatory,!  and  wrote  "  Neque  hoc  dixerim  ut  dihgentiorem  tracta- 
tionem  videar  ademisse  de  poenis  peccatorum  quomodo  in  Scripturin 
dieuntur  atfm(e."^  And  St.  Jerome  held  that  Christians  at  any  rate 
would  be  saved  after  a  future  punishment ;  ||  and  even  Luther  wrote 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  limit  the  time  of  acquiring  faith  to  the 
present  lil'e !  In  the  depths  of  Divine  mercy  there  may  be  oppor- 
tunity to  win  it  in  the  future  state."!  But  what  have  I  impugned? 
Not  the  humble  and  awful  dread,  not  the  trembling  and  sensitive 
Bubmiseion  of  pure  and  loving  Christian  souls,  but  that  hard,  exag- 
gerated, and  damnatory  literalism, — that  unreasonable  insistence  on 
admitted  metaphors  and  emotional  appeals — that  interpretation  of 
words  in  senses  which  they  will  not  bear, — that  hideous  play  of  the 
imagination  employed  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  promoting  virtu©  by 
stimulating  a  sense  of  abject  terror,  of  which  some  religious  writers 
bave  been  so  dangerously  guilty.  Principal  TuUoch  says  witli  perfect 
truth  that "  a  Christian  theology  must  not  be  made  responsible  for  these 
Itlrid  pictures ; "  but  my  very  object  was  to  show^  that  they  form  no 
true  part  of  Christian  theology  at  all,  and  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  popular  teaching  ils  dangerous  to  faith  and  dishonouring  to  God. 
It  is  on  those  accretions  alone  that  my  so-called  invectives  fell,  and 
not  on  the  more  sober  teaching  of  thousands  of  holy  and  loving 
inioisters  of  the  Gospel,  whose  hearts  will  not  allow  them  to  indulge 
in  such  language  as  led  to  the  celebrated  exclamation,  "  Ok  Dr. 
£mmoiu  !  Zh,  Emmon*  !  htu  God  then  no  merc^  at  all  'f  "  But  many 
aro  note  anxious  to  repudiate  as  at  all  expressive  of  their  views  sDoh 
amplifications  as  those  of  Mr.  Spttrgeon  on  the  parable  of  Dive«  :" 
^  See  hoxB  kin  lon^ue  hantjn  from  b^ticrert  hi*  liliilerfd  lipn!  How  it  tx- 
«oriat«»  and  bwrm  theTOofofhinmo'dhaiiifilxetreaJimbrandl"  But,  how- 
i«T«r  mooh  it  may  now  be  rejected,  it  certainly  vat,  and  in,  a  fair 
T^preeentation  of  much  that  in  Htill  uttered  by  Christian  ministeiB,  and 
endored  by  Christian  congt«gatii>nB,  "AVTiat  do  the  wicked  do  for 
«Ter  in  Hell  V  is  the  question  of  a  once  celebrated  oatechiam,  which 
many  of  my  readers  must  have  learut  in  their  ohitdbood.  "  Thttf  roar, 
<nmf,  and  hlarpfieme  God."     Wber«  has  this  teaching  been  repndiated  f 

*  EtoiMl  Hope,  p.  13d.  :  Autf.  De  Civ.  Dei,  exL  ». 

t  Ibid.  p.  ISO,  seqq.  i  Id  U»U.  sxt.  ». 

li   Sa;  r^ertraoea  to  St.  Jorome'*  OptBiou,  ElcnttJ  Hope.  p.  IQJ. 

*'    L<<tU'r  to  HuueDTcoiKMbtaiberg.  IG2S. 

'•  Wlio.  in  it  otaerred  in  fuaaag.  ma  oat  is  Octean  at  >U.  bat  is  Jlkdtt,  the  iater- 
incdiateBUU;  whivaAtnbuB  ftfll  ■■lilfiji*!  M  mro;  a4l4  «l»o  on  ipak.  aad  ap^ftk  vocdi 
ol  njiujHihjr  and  aSecdroi,  is  (pi!?  ot  hi*  handttg  snd  excoriaCwt  tongue. 
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When,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  until  within  the  last  month  or  two, 
has  there  been  a  distinot  refusal  by  teachers  of  this  school  to  endorse 
the  sentiments  of  the  frightful  sermon  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  entitled 
*'  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  f  ''  The  Gad  that  Jtolda  you  over 
the  pit  of  hell,  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  holds  a  spider  or  some  loathsome 
insect  over  thejire,  abhors  you  and  is  dreadfully  provoked^  Apart  from  the 
metaphor,  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox  teaching  or  not  t  Is  this 
the  God  who  has  bidden  us  love  our  enemies  ?  Is  this  the  God  of 
whom  we  are  taught  that  His.  love  is  deeper  than  thatof  a  mother, 
and  that  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works  ?  Is  this  the  God 
who  says  that  He  will  not  oast  off  for  ever  t  Is  this  the  God  who 
"  pardoneth  iniquity,"  who  "  retaineth  not  His  anger  for  evetj  because 
He  delighteth  in  mercy  ?"  If  language,  such  as  I  have  quoted,  be 
utterly  reprehensible,  if  it  be  an  unconscious  blasphemy  against  the  feve 
and  pity  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  why  have  my  sermons  been  so 
vehemently  attacked  ?  I  have  received  so  many  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  all  sorts  of  strangers  in  England  and  America,  that  few 
living  men  are  I  suppose  better  able  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
extreme  popular  view,  or  the  hardening,  embittering,  inquisitorial, 
Pharisaical,  depraving,  pride-and-hatred-engendering  influence,  which 
it  exercises  on  the  minds — ^not  of  course  of  all — ^but  of  too  many  who 
hold  it.  This  was  the  doctrine  that  produced  the  Torquemadas,  the 
Arnolds  of  Citeaux,  the  Sprengels  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  the 
doctrine  which  often  makes  the  so-called  religious  character  so  httle 
lovely  and  so  Uttle  reUgious.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  to  this  day 
produces  the  dull  and  obstinate  fanaticism  of  many  whom  we  would 
fain  win  to  a  diviner  charity.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  having 
recently  written  a  letter  on  the  war  qucBtion,  received  the  next  day 
the  following  post-card  :  **  Your  letter  ...  is  quite  a  scandal.  .  .  . 
Why,  you  make  Christian  people  rejoice  that  there  is  in  God^s  providetice  a 
place  of  retribution  for  workers  of  evil  like  you^^  I  can  only  say,  ^'Legant, 
erubescant,  horrescant,  Christiani.     Perpendant,  perliorrescofUr 

Undoubtedly  this  vindictively  remorseless  style  of  dwelling  upon 
the  ^'horribile  decretum,^  though,  as  I  have  experienced,  far  from 
extinct,  is  being  gradually  modified,  and  is  inevitably  doomed  to  pass 
away.  Professor  Birks,  in  his  somewhat  acrid  paper,  complains  of  my 
"  loose  massing  of  authorities  '*  against  the  popular  view,  because 
many  of  these  authorities  differ  widely  from  each  other.  To  me  it 
seems  that  their  very  divergence  in  other  matters  adds  almost  in- 
definite weight  to  their  unanimity  in  this.  I  will  not  mention  the 
many  names  of  the  illustrious  dead,  from  Hennas  down  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  from  Origen  down  to  Archbishop  Whately,  from  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  down  to  Bishop  Ewing  of  Argyle,  from  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena  down  to  Professor  F.  D.  Mam-ice,  from  Clement  of  Alexandria 
down  to  Canon  Kingsley  and  Dr.  Norman  McLeod ;  but  if  men  other- 
wise so  dissimilar  in  their  views  as  Dr.  Littledale  and  Mr*  Llewelyn 
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Dftviea,  tlic  Dean  uf  Weetmiuater  and  Archdeacon  Keicliel,  Jlr.  T.  J. 
RowHell  and  Mr.  Jukes.  Bishop  Moorhouee  and  Mr.  S.  Cox,  Professor 
Jellett  and  Mr.  J.  Baidwiu  Brown,  Professor  Plumptre  and  Mr. 
E.  White.  Mr.  H.  N.  Oxenham  and  Professor  Birks  himself — to 
mentioa  but  a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  living  divines,  of  all  schools, 
rauke,  and  degrees  of  learnuig,  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  England, 
Sweden,  Gennauy,  and  France— are  agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  endless  torment  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  preached  even 
recently,  in  all  ita  undisturbed  horror,  by  many  preachers,  then  this 
fact  alone  is  a  very  decisive  proof  tliat  sueli  a  doctiine  cannot  at  any 
rato  be  regarded  as  indisputably  Scriptural.  Controveraiahsts  of  the 
type  of  those  who  are  contented  with  Horbeiy'B  •■  hundred  and  three 
texts  on  his  side  "  (1)  or  ■with  the  assertion  that  etemid  torments  are 
"  inditputahlii  taught  in  tweuty-aix  passages  of  the  ^'ew  Testament," 
night  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  using  such  language  fifty 
years  ago,  but  now  simply  put  themselves  out  of  court  as  having 
laiJed  to  comprehend  the  most  elementary  conditions  of  the  con- 
troversy. AsBc-rtions  of  that  type  are  simply  a  mark  of  incompetent 
provincialism,  and  they  fall  to  the  ground  at  once  before  the  unbiassed 
remark  of  the  devout,  learned,  and  excellent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  that  "  for 
the  doctrine  of  an  immortahty  of  endless  torment  he  found  in 
Scriptore  no  warrant  whatever."  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  in  the 
face  of  all  Church  Lifltorj',  in  the  face  of  the  existing  belief  of  the 
largest  part  of  Christendom,  how  can  any  one,  without  condemning 
himself,  venture  to  assert  that  the  four  accietions  to  the  doctrine  of 
fature  retribution  which  I  rejected — viz.,  physical  torture,  neces- 
Barily  endless  duration,  irrevembiUty  after  death,  and  the  all  but 
nniverBaUty  of  the  doom* — are  undeniably  parte  of  the  Catholic 
verity  i  X  have  been  anathematized  by  many  who  are  iunoceut  of 
the  vericBt  rudiments  of  criticism ;  but  is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that 
of  the  fifteen  divines — Irish,  Scotch,  and  Englisli — who  have  been 
invited  to  criticize  my  sermons,  all  but  two,  as  well  as  both  the  emi- 
nent laymen,  agree  with  me  in  repudiating  the  inuin  points  which  I 
have  rejected ;  and  that  even  the  two  who  desire  to  defend  the  cur- 
t  opinion,  make  large  concesttious  as  to  tiie  untenable  character  of 
^pidar  esohatology ! 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground,  I  will  now  glance 
with  all  possible  brevity  at  the  criticisms  contained  in  these  papers. 

Professor  Jellett,  with  a  calmness  and  courtesy  worthy  of  all  praise, 
lias  defended  the  great  canon  of  Bishop  Butler  on  the  relatione  of 
natural  to  revealed  reUgion.  Principal  Tullocli  also  points  out,  with 
admirable   force,    the    necessity  of  allowing   weight    to    the    moral 

*  Th^  profess  to  tuaud  this  doctrine  on  oji  entire  miBiaterpietation  of  Mutt.  vii.  13, 
14,  which  only  coavt^s  eyich  a  ineaoiiig  vhen  it  hiu  been  tortured  b;  iv  Byst^mBtic  and 
tnfcrMitial  Ut^ralism  which  would  fill  &11  Scripture  with  conuadioticma,  and  which  is 
jTKrtitally  only  tolBBit«d  in  a.  tew  laTinuite  teita. 
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intuitions  of  mankincL  He  urges  against  Universalism  the  Law  of 
Continuity.  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  Universalism ;  but  seeing 
that  repentance  is  always  possible  in  life — seeing  that  so  long  as  life 
lasts  any  man  may  become  good — the  Law  of  Continuity  was  one  of 
the  very  grounds  on  which  I  based  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Hope.  If 
the  greatness  of  God's  mercies  lasts  till  the  grave,  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity strengthens  our  hope  that  it  will  not  be  for  ever  cut  short  by 
the  accident  of  death.  If  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Atonement  lasts  till 
death,  the  Law  of  Continuity  helps  to  strengthen  our  convictioD,  so 
well  expressed  in  the  eloquent  and  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  that  "  the  love  of  God  cannot  be  the  one  Divine  power  in  the 
universe  which,  for  man  at  any  rate,  is  paralyzed  by  the  hand  of 
Death."  • 

With  the  greatest  part  of  Dr.  Hunt's  able  paper  I  entirely  agree; 
but  when  he  says  that  the  doctrine  of  never-ending  torments  "has 
been  beUeved  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  in  all 
Churches,"  this  beUef  must  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
post-Reformation  dogma — a  dogma  which  even  Luther  could  not 
accept — of  an  all  but  universal,  unmitigated,  and  irreversible  doom  to 
endless  torments  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Hope  "  gives  to  the 
generality  of  defiant  men  a  cheerful  and  even  hopeful  view  of  their 
ultimate  destiny,  and  that  it  differs  toto  cosh  and  even  toto  inferno  from 
the  fearful  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  will  be  attended 
practically,  as  experience  shows,  by  widely  different  results."  I  reply 
that  (i.)  this  is  but  an  opinion  ;  and  (ii.)  that  if  my  view  thus  appean 
to  differ  from  the  letter  of  some  of  Christ's  utterances,  it  agrees  most 
absolutely  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  others ;  and  Mr.  White 
himself  will  hardly  say  that  it  differs  toto  cosh  and  toto  inferno  from  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  ^\^  Prodigal  Son,  and  Christ's  prayer 
for  his  murderers,  and  St.  Paul's  imlimited  prophecies  of  the  final 
Palingenesia.  And  (iii.)  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  residtSy  but 
^vith  truths.  The  doctrine  of  endless  torments,  being  at  any  rate 
unknown  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  cannot  be  necessary  to  deter  from 
sin  ;  and  if  the  Gospel  of  Hope  be  wi-ested  by  some  to  their  own  de- 
struction,— which  I  doubt,  seeing  that,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  we 
are  saved  by  hope," — it  certainly  rescues  others  from  despair.  But  in 
truth  Mr.  White  is  taking  a  wrong  point  of  view  when  he  talks  of 
my  holding  out  to  defiant  men  a  cheerful  view  of  their  future.  To  them 
we  preach  that  so  long  as  they  are  defiant,  so  long  must  they  remain 
in  that  outer  darkness  which  is  alienation  from  God.  We  tell  them 
that  sin  is  loss  and  ruin,  and  must  inevitably  entail,  both  here  and  here- 
after, that  dread  law  of  consequence  in  which  they  only  refuse  to  beUeve 
when  it  is  presented  to  them  ^vith  impossible  additions.  We  tell  them 
that  the  longer  and  the  more  defiantly  they  continue  in  sin,  the 
greater  and  the  deadlier  must  be  that  loss,  which,  even  if  it  do  not 
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oesumo  the  form  of  physical  torment,  may  continue  to  be  loss — a  piena 
damni — for  ever.  Tbe  hope  of  the  mitigatto,  the  re/riijeria,  the  remie- 
mona,  which  God  may  gmut  hereafter,  the  cessation  of  a  maddening 
agony  and  a  gnawing  remorse,  is  surely  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  osaevtion  that  all  simiers  will  ultimately  be  admitted  to  the  beati- 
tude of  heaven — to  those  joys  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  has  it  entered  into  tbe  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

1  uau  only  attiibute  much  of  Professor  Salmon's  paper  to  hia  having 
"skipped  or  skimmed  mauy  pages"  of  the  book  which  he  was  profess- 
iog  to  criticize.  A  lees  supercihous  process  might  have  shown  him 
that  my  supposed  horror  of  physical  pain,  as  compared  to  mental 
remorse,  is  not  due,  as  he  hints,  to  personal  pusillanimity,  but  tu  my 
belief  that  the  physical  pain  of  which  I  was  speaking — material  fire 
and  material  wonns — could  only  be  iiiHicted  by  arbitrary  external 
acts,  the  supposition  of  which  degrades  our  conception  of  God.  Pro- 
feaeor  Salmon  entirely  fails  to  see  that  I  regard  vindictive  and  pur- 
poBelesB  infiictions  uot  as  "  too  dreadful"  to  beheve,  but  as  too  contrary 
to  my  faith  in  God's  love;  too  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
declaration  that  He  punishes  "not  willingly  but  for  our  profit,  that 
■we  may  be  partakers  of  His  grace." 

Dr.  Littledale's  paper  calls  for  no  notice  at  my  bands.  I  regret, 
bat  ehall  not  imitate,  the  arrogaut  discourtesy  by  which  it  is  cha- 
racterized. Let  others  decide  whether  the  tone  which  he  sees  fit  to 
adopt  is  justifiable  or  becoming. 

1  have  no  such  grounds  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Arthur.  And  yet 
I  am  simply  amazed  at  his  statements  that  I  found  my  opinion  on  two 
texts;  that  I  do  not  refer  to  history  and  experience;  that  I  suppose 
tbe  world  to  be  governed  on  the  painless  principle;  that  I  assume 
that  the  Kuler  of  the  Universe  could  never  inSict  pain ;  and  that,  on 
this  sabject,  I  do  not  seek  guidance  in  the  rules  maintained  amongst 
us  on  this  side  the  grave.  I  could  abuost  suppose — were  it  not  that 
it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  seriousness — that  Mr.  Arthur  had 
adopted  the  "  skipping  and  skimming  "  methods  of  Professor  Salmon. 
If  it  were  respectful  to  Mr.  Artliur  I  could  only  vent  my  astonishment 
by  several  notes  of  admiration  :  as  it  is  I  will  simply  refer  to  the  pages 
of  my  book,  hterally  from  end  to  end,  in  direct  refutation  of  every  one 
of  his  assertions.  One  indeed  of  his  allegations  ia  perfectly  correct — 
that  I  have  not  alluded  to  "  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  angels."  I 
have  not  done  so  because,  apart  from  Scholasticism  and  Milton,  we 
know  BO  very  httle  about  it,  and  are  so  entirely  unable  to  estimate 
the  analogies  to  the  destiny  of  mau  which  it  may  or  may  not  present. 
I  do  not  hold,  ae  Mr.  Arthur  thinks,  either  that  all  who  repent  in 
Hades  "  pass  to  heaven."  or  that  sin  is  put  away  by  pain.     I  fear  that 

■  CHnan  B;le.  and  m&iiy  oUiera.  full  into  thu  misoonueption.     I,  id  sji;  rtte,  bare 
never  tUiiiifht  that  "  we  BhuU  aotuehow  ur  other  nil  get  lo  hijavcD  hereafter."    In  fact 
nine- tenths   of  irhat   hns   paa«od  tor  triumphant  refutation  of  what   1   have  said  is 
onlj  triumphant  in  ita  retutAUoo  of  what  I  never  dreamt  of  lajing  at  all. 
VOL.  xxxn.  2  P 
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Mr.  Arthur  '^dll  be — ^but  he  ought  not  to  be — surprised  when  I  entirety 
agree  with  him  in  saying  that  Chiist  taught  that  "  they  who  will  not 
repent  Avill  suffer  an  endless  penalty;"  but  I  instantly  part  company 
with  him  if  he  makes  the  unwarrantable  addition,  *'  they  who  will  not 
repent  in  this  lifcy^  since  my  whole  book  is  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  gates  of  mercy  are  not  finally  dosed 
after  the  brief  span  of  earthly  existence.  Again,  I  hold  with  Mr. 
Arthur  that  if  "  God's  severity  is  all  love,"  so  God's  love  is  sometimes 
manifested  by  severity,  and  that  punishment  does  not  necessarily 
imply  cruelty.  But  endless  ptmishment — bilUons  of  millenniums  of  un- 
utterable and  flaming  agony  for  each  tenth  part  of  a  second  of  sin — 
has  Mr.  Arthur  faced  what  that  means  ?  Protection,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
says,  may  require  punishment,  but  can  he  prove  that  it  requires  endless 
torments ?  And  if  in  all  my  " impetuous  flights"  I  "barely  graze  the 
surface  of  the  mystery  of  suffering,  like  a  bird  skinmiing  over  a  still 
but  unfathomable  deep,"  what  human  writer  has  ever  done  moret 
Not  even  the  eagle-wing  of  the  logical  and  theological  can  do  more, 
much  less  "smooth,  gUding  swallows,  and  noisy,  impudent  tomtits"— 

"  Quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus." 

Mr.  Arthur  writes  like  a  high-minded  and  earnest  man,  but  I  would 
respectfully  submit  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  his  paper,'  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  Tgnoratio 
Elenclii. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  second  series  of 
papers. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Plumptre,  quotes  some  remarkable  letters  from  a 
Catholic  priest.  I  have  not  been  told  who  he  is,  but  it  is  not  veiy 
difficult  to  conjecture,  and,  at  any  rate,  his  letters  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  speaks  ^vith  authority.  How  very  remarkable,  then,  is 
his  statement — how  deeply  ought  that  statement  to  be  weighed  by 
the  multitudes  who  have  so  blindly  asserted  that  my  view  has  in  all 
ages  been  condemned  by  the  Church — that  "there  is  nothing  incom- 
patible with  the  faith  of  Catholics"  in  the  view  that  vast  multitudes 
who  have  popularly  been  considered  to  fall  under  the  awful  doom  of 
everlasting  punishment,  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  substituting 
the  notion  of  a  purgatorial  punishment  in  its  place.  How  remarkable, 
again,  is  the  statement  that  CathoUcs  may  hold  "that  there  are  in- 
luiniorable  degrees  of  grace  and  sanctity  among  the  saved,  and  that 
tlujso  who  go  to  purgatory,  however  many,  die,  one  and  all  with  the 
presence  of  God's  grace  and  the  earnest  of  eternal  life,  however  in- 
visibly to  man,  already  in  their  hearts,"  so  that  "faith  and  repentance 
may  be  believed  to  exist  in  many  of  those  who  die  and  make  no  sign." 
And  if  such  an  one — one  who  is  so  exceptionally  high  an  authority  on 
l)atristic  literature — admits  that  this  view  was  held  "bv  several  of  the 
r'athers,''  what  becomes  of  the  reckless,  cruel,  and  ignorant  assertion 
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that  it  is  heretical,  when  it  can  be  proved  to  every  candid  reader  that, 
though  thus  held,  and  universally  known  to  be  thus  held,  by  leaders  of 
orthodoxy  Uke  the  two  Gregories,  yet  as  a  demonstrable,  historical  fact 
it  has  never  been  authoritatively  condemned  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Allon,  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  re^ 
specting  a  future  Ufe  can  hardly  be  settled  by  the  philological  analysis 
of  one  or  two  words.  If  I  have  adduced  and  examined  those  words 
with  a  view  to  prove  that  their  tnie  sense  was  misunderstood,  it  is 
because  I  was,  for  the  time  being,  occupied  with  that  element  of  the 
question  which  consists  in  showing  that  those  words,  especially 
** Gehenna"  and  "  seonian,"  not  only  do  not  convey,  but  in  my  opinion 
distinctly  evcludey  the  senses  which  have  been  popularly  attached  to 
them.  The  common  interpretation  of  them  has  indeed  been  all  but 
universal  smce  the  days  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  this  general  consensus  is 
of  little  value  if  strong  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
original  meaning  had  become  gradually  obscured,  by  uncritical 
ignorance,  and  yet  that  this  original  meaning  continued  to  be 
maintained,  not  only  by  multitudes  of  simple  Christians,  but  by 
some  of  the  most  profound  and  learned  of  Fathers  during  the 
earlier  centuries.  And  surely  when  Dr.  Allon  says  that  our  Lord  "in 
the  most  absolute  manner  affirmed,  and  intended  to  affirm,  the 
finality  of  religious  conditions  after  deaths'*  he  must  mean  (though 
he  repeats  the  phrase  several  times)  not  "  after  deathy"  but  "  after  ilie 
Day  of  Judgment  J*  I  agree  with  one  of  our  most  eminent  and  learned 
Bishops,  who,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  remarks  how  strange  it  is 
that  any  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible  only  should  reject  the 
primitive  and  catholic  belief  of  an  Intermediary  State  between  death 
and  judgment.  If  not  one  word  which  our  Lord  uttered  can  be  per- 
verted into  any  statement  of  a  final  decision  at  Hie  moment  of  deat/i,  1 
should  be  quite  content  to  leave  untouched  the  much  more  tenable — 
though  not,  I  think,  at  all  demonstrable— conviction  that  He  left  no  hope 
of  alleviation  for  those  who  were  finally  doomed  at  the  Last  Assize. 
And  if  Dr.  Allon  holds  it  legitimate,  nay,  imperative,  to  introduce  Umita- 
tions  into  what  he  calls  '*  rhetorical  passages  "  of  unlimited  promise 
and  hopefulness  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  must  it  not  be  far  more 
admissible  to  refuse  (if  need  be)  a  scholastically  rigid  acceptation  to 
passages  of  professed  parable  and  admitted  metaphor  ?  Again,  Dr. 
Allon  thinks  that,  after  all, "  finaUty  of  moral  condition  does  not  imply 
unending  being,  or  imending  consciousness  of  retribution."  Yet  surely 
this  view  is  far  more  at  variance  with  the  prima  facie  teachings  of 
Scripture  than  one  which  mainly  protests  against  attaching  the  con- 
ception of  "  endlessness "  to  a  word  which,  by  universal  concession, 
does  not  necessarily  or  generally  convey  such  a  meaning  ? 

Dr.  Rigg  is  chiefly  arguing  against  Univcrsalism.  Now  I  have 
said,  and  I  repeat  with  all  sincerity,  that  I  am  not  a  Universalist.  I 
do  not  mean  tliat  I  condemn  the  doctrine  as  heretical  or  untenable  ; 

2  P  2 
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or  that  I  do  not  feel  (can  there  be  such  a  wretch  as  not  to  feel  1)  a 
longing,  yearning  desire  that  it  might  be  true.  But  I  dare  not  say 
that  it  rmiet  be  true,  because,  as  I  intimated  in  my  book,  no  man  has 
ever  explained  the  present  existence  of  evil,  and  no  man  has  evei 
sounded  or  can  know  the  abysmal  deeps  of  personality  or  ''the  marvel 
of  the  everlasting  will." 

Dr.  Rigg  and  others  seem  to  fancy  that  I  have  overlooked  thi» 
mystery  of  widespread  evil  as  a  factor  in  the  final  conclusion.    I 
should  have  thought  it  stood  out,  terrible  and  palpable,  on  every  page 
of  the  Fifth  Sermon.    The  rebukes  which  bid  me  not  to  construct  a 
God,  or  a  Universe,  after  my  own  liking — even  if  that  liking  be 
guided  by  all  that  Scripture  teaches  us  to  regard  as  most  divine  in 
the  character  of  God — are  to  me  quite  needless.    It  is  not  I,  but  the 
maintainers  of  the  popular  opinion — with  all  those  fearful  accretions 
of  it  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  helped  to  sweep  away — who  are  "wise 
above  what  is  written."     I  take  some  of  the  books  of  God — ^Reason, 
Conscience,   Nature,   Experience,   History:    they   reveal   antinomies 
which  I  cannot  solve,  and  apparent  discords  which  I  do  not  deny  : 
but  when  I  turn  from  them  to  Scripture,  in  which  I  believe  that  we 
hear  most  clearly  the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  the  mind  of  man, 
I  find  that  we  are  there  taught  to  trust  in  God,  in  spite  of  all  that 
might  seem  at  strife  with  the  love  and  perfectness  of  His  being ;  I 
find  ample  grounds  for  the  hope  that  all  apparent  discords  shall  ulti- 
mately be  harmonized  in  one  vast  concord ;  and  I  do  not  find  one 
simple  word  which,  when  fairly  examined,  sanctions  the  hideous  accn- 
mulation  of  dark  human  fancies  which  have  gathered  round  the  sup- 
posed data  of  a  literalism  which  was  at  first  inevitably  ill-informed 
and  then  became  inevitably  traditional.*     The  mystery  of  the  present 
evil  is,  indeed,  insoluble ;  but  does  it  not  become  transcendently  Im 
insoluble — does  it  not  produce  an  infinitely  less  severe  strain  on  man'8 
faith  in  the  merciful  omnipotence  of  God — if  we  are  entitled  to,  nay, 
encouraged  in,  the  belief  that  Evil  at  last  shall  end,   and   God  be 
Travra  Iv  iraxriv^  all  things  in  all  men  ?     **  So  at  least  thought  St.  Paul,'' 
says  Archdeacon  Reichel,  "  if  his  language  means  what  it  appears  to 
mean.     To  him  the  whole  Creation  presents  itself  as  travailing  in  the 
birth-throes  of  something  new  and  better,  along  with  ourselves  \riio 
are  its  highest  part.  .  .  .    May  not  evil  be  likened  to  a  discord  or 
dissonance  in  the  vast  harmony  of  Creation,  tolerable,  even  beautiful 
if  resolved  into  a  concord  ;  intolerable  if  taken  by  itself,  or  protracted 
for  ever  without  such  resolution  ?  "t 

*  Since  Dr.  !Riggdoubt«  my  view  of  Canon  Kingsley's  opinions,  I  must  reaasert*  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  they  were  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  my  own.  If  tnycne 
desires  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  that,  let  him  consult  his  "  Wati  of  Life,"  p.  Wi 
seqq. ;  his  Westminster  Sermons,  and  his  Life,  i.  318, 319, 371—376, 392—396, 469—471; 
ii.  41,  42,  207,  395—397,  446.  Whatever  apparent  contradictiona  on  the  subject  maj  li^ 
found  in  his  writings,  as  in  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  some  of  the  Fftthem  I 
haye  the  best  reasons  for  positively  affirming  that  Dr.  Bifg  is  mlBtaken  aa  to  the  opiaioB 
which  he  held  to  the  yery  last.        f  Sermon  in  St.  Fs.tn(^'8  Cathedral,  June  29»  1^- 
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llr.  Cox  lias  coiitributed  eome  admirable  remarks  from  De  Quincey 
*n  the  word  wonian.  There  is,  I  think,  nothing  new  in  De  Quincey'a 
»iew8,  but  he  Btatea,  with  cltarneas  and  force,  the  fact  which  only  pre- 
judice can  deny  that  the  word  is  always  colonred  by  the  subfltantive 
to  which  it  ia  joined.  Of  all  arguments  oa  this  qneatioD  the  oiie  which 
appears  to  rae  the  most  absolutely  and  hopelessly  futile,  is  the  one  in 
which  80  many  seem  to  rest  with  entire  content ;  viz,  that  "  eternal  or 
aonian  life"  must  mean  endless  life,  and  therefore  that  "(fonian  chaa- 
foement"  must  mean  "  endless  chastisement."  This  battered  and  aged 
argument,  which  has  nowbeen  refuted  times  without  number.ond  which 
if  it  had  possessed  a  particle  of  cogency  would  not  have  been  set  aside 
entirely  valueless  by  such  minds  as  those  of  Origen  and  the  two 
Gregories  in  ancient  days,  nor  by  ruultitudes  in  the  days  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Jerome,  nor  by  the  most  biilliaut  thinker  among 
the  Bchoolmen,  nor  by  many  of  our  greatest  living  divines. — is  again 
trimnphantly  reproduced  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Canon  Ryle.  It 
Aeems  to  be  useless  "to  smite  the  hoary  head  of  this  inveterate  delusion." 
If  they  can  still  regard  it  as  convincing,  it  is  obviously  useless  to 
cepeat  the  considerations  which  have  shattered  to  pieces  eveiy  particle 
<rf  cogency  which  it  possesses.  It  is  not  sui-piisiiig  that  the  [glaring 
oommonplaceuess  of  the  argument  should  render  it  a  natural  strong- 
told  of  some  who  are  content  with  the  obvious  and  the  superficial :  and 
let  all  such  repeat  it  in  peace  for  ever ;  but  do  not  let  men  of  culture, 
like  the  learned  Bishop  and  the  eloquent  Canon,  think  that  it  will  weigh 
tte  thousandth  part  of  a  scruple  with  those  who  have  again  and  again 
dEnmished  tho  reasons  why  they  regard  it  as  absolutely  inconclusive. 
■No  proposition  is  capable  of  more  simple  proof  than  that  ixotiian  ia  not 
I  ^nonym  of  endless.  It  only  means,  or  can  mean,  iji  its  primari/ 
«enee,  pertaining  to  an  (ton,  and  therefore  "indefinite,"  suice  an  <fon 
*oay  be  either  long  or  short;  and  in  its  Meondary  sense  " spiritiial," 
'*  pertaining  to  the  tmaeen  world,"  "  an  attribute  of  that  which  is  above 
■fcndbeyond  time,"' an  attribute  expressive  not  of  duration  but  of  quality. 
C^  such  an  explanation  of  the  word  be  denied  by  any  competent  or 
"thoughtful  readt.-rofJohnv.39;vi.54;xvii.  3;  1  John  v.  13,  2ll?  Would 
iiot  the  introduction  of  the  word  "endless"  into  those  divine  utterances 
fee  an  unspeakable  degradation  of  their  meaning  ?  And  as  for  the 
•rgumeut  that  the  redeemed  would  thus  lose  their  promised  bliss,  it  is 
it  once  BO  unscripturalandsoselSshthat,  after  what  Mr,  Cox  and  others 
lave  said  of  it,  one  may  hope  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  use  it  again 
^thont  a  blush.  I  cannot  here  diverge  into  a  diacnsfiion  with  Bishop 
Wordsworth  and  Canon  Rjle,  whose  sermons  need  some  adversai-ia 
aratherlonger  thanlcanhere  devote  to  them  ;  but  as  they  both  dwell  on 
iie  fact  that  people  who  spoke  Greek  interpreted  aliii'iosto  mean  endless, 

K reply  that  Bome  of  tlie  greatest  masters  of  Greek,  both  in  classical 
nes  and  among  the  Fathers,  saw  quite  clearly  that,  though  the  word 
9ight  connote  endlessnesa  by  being  attributively  added  to  endless  things. 
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it  had  in  itself  no  such  meaning.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  candid 
mind  can  deny  the  force  of  these  considerations.  If  even  Origenists 
would  freely  speak  of  future  punishment  as  akM^tog  but  never  a» 
dTcXcvnyro?,* — if,  as  even  these  papers  have  shown,  Plato  uses  the  word 
as  the  antithesis  of  endlessness — if  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  uses  it  as  the 
epithet  of  "an  interval" — if,  as  though  to  leave  this  Augustinian  argu- 
ment without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  foundation,  there  are  absolutely 
two  passages  of  Scripture  (Hab.  iii.  6  and  Rom.  xvi.  25)  where  this  very 
word  occurs  in  two  consecutive  clauses,  and  is,  in  the  second  of  the 
two  clauses,  applied  to  God,  and  yet  is,  in  the  first  of  the  two  clauses^ 
applied  to  things  which  are  temporary  or  terminated — ^what  shall  be 
said  of  disputants  who  still  enUst  the  controversial  services  of  a 
phantom  which  has  been  so  often  laid  in  the  tomb  from  which  it 
ought  never  again  to  emerge  ?  How  is  it  that  not  one  out  of 
the  scores  of  writers  who  have  animadverted  on  my  book  have 
so  much  as  noticed  the  very  remarkable  fact  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  that  those  who  followed  Origen  in  holding  out  a 
possible  hope  beyond  the  grave  founded  their  argument  for  the  temdiir 
ability  of  torments  on  the  acknowledged  sense  of  this  very  toord,  and  on 
the  fact  that  other  words  and  phrases  which  do  unmistakably  mean 
endless  are  used  of  the  duration  of  good,  but  are  never  used  of  the 
duration  of  evil  ?  t 

Of  the  carping  verbal  criticism  to  which  Professor  Birks  has 
descended,  I  take  no  notice.  I  have  already  alluded  to  what  he  says 
about  my  "loose  massing  of  authorities,"  and  to  the  entire  miscon- 
ception which  he  shares  with  Professor  Salmon  as  to  my  reason  for 
betraying  "  a  dislike  of  any  element  of  sensible  pain  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  future.''  I  am  sorry  that  he  should  charge  me  with 
"  vehement  invective  and  gushes  of  indignant  declamation  against 
those  simple  believers  in  the  Bible,  who  dare  not  give  up  any 
part  of  the  creed  of  their  childhood  till  they  see  surer  groimds  for 
rejecting  it  than  the  unwillingness  of  sinful  hearts  to  beUeve  any- 
thing so  alarming,  and  an  ojffered  choice,  in  its  stead,  of  three  or  four 
contradictory  alternatives  which  exclude  each  other."  I  fear  that  this 
sentence  proves  that  Professor  Birks  has  not,  even  in  the  Bchod 
of  persecution,  himself  learnt  that  "  caution,  and  patience  of 
thought,  and  exclusion  of  hasty  speech,"  which  he  preaches  to 
me.  He  will  not  find  in  my  book  a  word  of  invective  against 
"simple  believers,"  though  he  will  find  what  he  calls  invective 
and  declamation  against  errors  which  I  beUeve  to  be  at  dange^ 
ous  variance  with  that  revelation  which  God  has  given  us  of 
Himself  in  His  Son.  On  the  contrary,  he  vn\\  find  that,  in  order  to 
represent  the  "  horribile  decretitm  "  in  its  very  best  light,  I  gave  it 
originally,  not  in  the  language  of  modern  pulpiteers,  but  in  the  power- 

*  Not  Ai-eAcirraiof,  a  word  known  to  Dr.  Littledale,  but  not  to  tho  Greek  language, 
t  CsBsarins,  Dial.  3,  in  Huet's  Origeniana  (0pp.  ed.  Paris,  It.  283). 
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fill  imagca  of  men  of  uplendid  goniuB.  No  iiamee  coiilil  have  Ijct'ii 
lelected  wliicli  k-iit.  more  lustre  to  the  false  theology  of  revolting, 
rindictive,  material  torments  than  those  of  Dante,  Shakspcwre,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Miltuo;  and  no  naniee  cei-tainly  which  1  regard  with  a 
'artner  Ipve  or  a  deeper  reverence.  And  if  (Aw  were  not  a  HufKcifliitly 
cd}viouB  proof  that  I  did  not  dream  of  attacking  those  who  held  even 
the  moBt  abhorrent  and  the  most  unseriptural  accretions  to  tht  hdicf 
hell.  I  expruesly  said  that  I  knew  them  to  be  held  iu  deep  sorrow 
many  good,  holy,  and  loving  Christians.  I  need  not  stoop  to  refute^ 
I  uncliaritahle  insimmtions  that  I  reject  these  inferences  because  I 
regard  them  as  "alarming,"  or  because  I  share  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  Bet  aside  the  warnings  of  God.  If  my  Fifth  Sermon  does  not  suffice 
>  allow  the  utter  baselessness  of  such  innuendoes,  [  am  more  than  con- 
mt  to  leave  them  unanswered.  There  are  some  cvitioiama  which  are 
leltered  from  refutation  by  disdain.  And  yet  how  strange  it  is  that 
roFeasor  Birks,  determined  to  iise  a  two-edged  sword,  goes  on  to  say 
Awt  I  myself  adopt  the  very  method  of  those  whose  terrible  pictures 
reprobate,  when  I  speak  of  the  hoiTore  of  that  disease  which  is 
God's  executioner  on  drunkenness.  Well,  but  in  the  fimt  place,  the 
description  is  not  mine  at  all  I  It  is  simply  quoted  from  the  pages  of 
one  whose  name  1  purposely  suppressed  becatise  he  has  not  only  seen, 
bot  actually  suflered  from,  this  frightful  retribution.  Has  Professor 
Birks  never  seen  it?  Alas  I  I  have,  and  that  iu  wiiraen  !  And  did  it 
>r  even  occur  to  him  tliat  I  at  least  was  alluding  to  fatls  which  no 
haman  being  has  ever  dreamt  of  den)-iug,  while  in  niy  opinion  Dante  and 
leremy  Taylor  were  alluding  to  the  unwarranted  and  faith-destroying 
\ction*  of  human  fancy  which  are  now  rejected  (as  Professor  Birks  him- 
nlf  admits)  by  the  almost  unanimous  conviction  of  mankind?  "But," 
iMys  Profeseor  Birks,  "the  Scriptures  give  us  no  pattern  of  such 
ghastly'  modes  of  impressing  their  wamingsl"  One  might  liave  read 
nioh  a  aeutence  without  surprise  had  it  been  written  by  a  sceptical 
layman,  but  it  is  very  surprising  indeed  when  written  by  a  Cambridge 
theologian.  Hai<  Professor  Birks  never  ao  much  as  rend  Deut.  xxviii. 
iSS — 3.5,  or  Prov.  xxiii.  2i»— :i.i,  or  lea.  i.  4— (i,  or  Isa.  li.  17— 20 1  Might 
Mot  multitudes  of  such  passages  have  recurred  to  his  memory  had  he 
been  less  eager  to  find  fault  1 

I  conid  adduce  many  more  passages  in  which  Professor  Birks  has 
not  been  just  in  bis  criticisms.  At  the  close,  for  instance,  of  Iiis  paper 
he  Bays  that  "  the  practical  creed  of  millions  is  IJniversahsro."  and 
EinnkB  that  my  involuntarily  published  volume  will  '■  give  fresh  currency 
a  arane  of  the  worst  element*  of  a  widespread  popular  delusion  "—that 
tamely,  which,  under  the  name  of  religions  consolation,  tells  sorrow- 
ng  relatives  that  every  one.  "  except  a  few  prodigious  wretches."  has 
[one  straight  to  heaven.  Now  as  to  the  fact  here  alluded  to.  it  is 
□disputable,  and  it  ought  to  demonstrate  how  utterly  inoperative. 
low  worse  than  useless,  is  the  popular  doctrine,  because  it  is  so  often 
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instinctively  rejected  at  the  very  moment  when  it  should  have  been 
most  effective.  But  this  is  the  very  kind  of  hypocrisy  which  I  abhor, 
and  the  very  kind  of  consolation  which  I  never  use.  When  indeed  I 
find  a  woman  mourning  for  a  drunkard,  whom  yet  she  loved, — and 
driven  into  wretchlessness  by  thinking  that  he  is  burning  in  endless 
flames, — although  I  should  try  to  soften  the  agony  of  that  hard  despair 
by  the  gleam  of  possible  ultimate  hope  which  I  think  that  God  Him- 
self has  lighted  in  the  mysterious  gloom  of  the  sinner's  future,  I  should 
never  dream  of  holding  out  any  hope  to  her  that  he  had  gone  to  bliss. 
He  had  suffered  retribution  in  this  world — terrible  retribution ;  and  if 
that  had  failed  to  win  him,  he  might  have  to  suffer  a  continuance  of 
that  terrible  retribution  hereafter.  But  I  should  certainly  not  exclude 
a  hope  that  at  least  in  the  Intermediate  State  God's  love  revealed  in 
Christ  might  find  him  ere  the  letst  great  day.  And  as  for  the  common 
run  of  men — imperfect,  faulty,  not  saints  but  sinners,  yet  with  many 
possibilities  of  good — I  should  be  content  to  say  that  wherever  they 
were,  and  whatever  might  be  the  retribution  which  their  sins  had 
incurred,  they  were  "  taken  to  the  mercy  of  the  Merciful."  I  never 
met  with  any  saying  about  death  which  seemed  to  me  at  once  more 
tender  and  more  reverent  than  that  of  F.  W.  Robertson :  "  He  is 
gone.  .  .  .  Why  should  we  have  wished  him  to  remain  a  little 
longer  ?  Better  surely  as  it  is.  And  as  to  the  eternal  question — we 
know  of  him  all  that  we  can  ever  know  of  any  one  removed  beyond 
the  veil  which  shelters  the  unseen  from  the  pryings  of  curiosity — ^that 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  loving.  Spirit  has  mingled  with 
spirit.  A  child,  more  or  less  erring,  has  gone  home.  Unloved  by  his  Father^ 
Believe  it  xcho  may,  that  will  not  7." 

I  come  lastly  to  Professor  Gracey.  He  too  indulges  in  verbal 
criticism,  to  which  I  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  reply,  though  I 
think  that  I  could  give  him  a  very  satisfactory,  and  even  important^ 
explanation  of  some  passages  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  mere 
nonsense.  When  he  thinks  that  he  "understands  my  ignorance," 
he  is  only  "  ignorant  of  my  understanding."  But  let  me  say  in  reply 
to  his  concluding  page,  that  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  riot  having 
"  mastered  every  doubt."  I  came  with  no  compact  system  ;  no  flaw- 
less theodicy.  No  such  is  to  be  had.  My  object  was  very  different 
It  was  to  show  that  things  which  were  taught  as  Scriptural  were  as 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  as  they  were,  by  the  confession  of  even 
Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  agonizing  to  the  conscience,  abhorrent 
to  the  reason  of  mankind.  Professor  Gracey  is  not  content  with 
Hope.  Does  he  then  prefer  Despair?  He  says  that  possible  asons  of  re- 
tribution furnish  a  dismal  look-out — a  fearful  looking-for.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  so,  and  I  do  not  think  that  God  meant  it  to  be  otherwise.  But  does 
Professor  Gracey  think  it  more  consoling  to  accept  the  retribution  as 
unending  ?  If  not,  his  last  eloquent  sentences  are  to  me  entirely  unin- 
telligible.   He  thinks  that  I  have  offered  but  a  weak  basis  for  sdonian 
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Hope ;  but  I  need  nut  euri'ly  remind  lilin  that  hope  ie  not  certainty,  is 
not  even  faith.  "  For  we  arc  saved  by  hope :  but  hope  that  is  Bctu  is 
not  Lope:  for  what  a  man  setjth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?  But  if 
We  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 

The  three  remaining  papurs  powerfully  support  what  I  desired  to 
maintain.  ProfesaorMayorhas  written  with  the  learning  and  thougbt- 
iuhiess  which  we  should  liave  expected  from  him,  and  has  dealt  ably 
"with  pointB  whicli  I  left  untouched.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  alone  of  all 
my  critics,  points  out  a  decided  omission  in  my  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  hail  witli  deep  thankfulness  bis  declared  belief  that  "  all 
reason,  all  experience,  all  Scripture,  unite  in  the  teaching  that  the 
divine  work  of  discipline  goes  on  behind  as  well  as  before  the  veil." 
The  remarks  of  the  Layman  deserve  the  very  earnest  conrnderation  of 
■n  who  desire  above  all  things  to  be  faithful,  honest,  and  true, 

have  Bnished  my  task,  and  have  not  consciously  left  a  single 
objectiou  without  reply.  And  now  I  ask  what  have  the  writers  who 
did  not  hold  my  opinion  effected  by  their  criticisms?  Not  one  of  them 
touched,  much  lees  attempted  to  set  aside,  the  proof  which  I 
idduced  for  my  palmarj-  argument,  that  we  must  mean  by  "hell"  what 
our  Lord  meant  by  Gehenna,  and  that  Gehenna  did  not  mean  endless 
tonnent.  In  spite  of  unfair  depreciation,  I  venture  to  say  that,  hastily 
A  my  book  wa«  produced,  no  modem  writer  has  furnished  a  fuller 
lontribution  from  Jewish  testimonies  to  the  decision  of  this  important 
question ;  and  if  this  position  caimot  be  shaken,  how  strongly  does  it 
tell  in  favour  of  Eternal  Hope?  Again,  which  of  my  critics  has 
overthrown,  or  even  attempted  to  overthrow,  the  various  arguments 
founded  on  the  usee  of  the  words  Olam  and  oHm  or  ouuhm  ?  And  which 
of  them  has  produced  the  article  of  Creed,  or  decree  of  Council,  or 
decision  of  our  Church,  which  diminishes  the  force  of  the  distinct 
historic  proof  that  this  ^-iew.  even  when  least  popular,  has  never 
been  considered  as  untenable  "i  And  whicli  of  them  has  attempted  to 
irove  that  the  splendid  name  of  Butler,  so  often  invoked  against 
OB,  is  absolutely  on  our  side  ?  And  which  of  them  has  weakened  the 
testimony  of  the  many  distinct  passages  which  favour,  nay  distinctly 
imply,  an  Eternal  Hope  ?  And  which  of  them  baa  even  attempted  to 
rejiite  the  exegesis  which  shows  the  ■npanov  ^cTpSot  of  post-Reformation 
tradition alism  J  It  may  comfort  and  harden  those  who  love  and 
ding  to  the  current  dogmatism  on  endless  torments — it  may  effectually 
blind  their  eyes  from  any  enUghtenment  as  to  the  real  meaning 
f  Scripture — it  may  disastrously  prevent  them  from  having  those 
loble  thoughts  of  God  and  large  hopes  for  redeemed  humanity 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  essence  of  rehgion.^tn  be  told  that  not 
we  only,  but  alfio  all  the  great  saints  and  lofty  souls  who  have  believed 
a  salvation  by  faith  and  hope,  have  only  repeated  the  lie  of  the  old 
itpent.  "Thou  shalt  not  surely  die;"  or  that  we  are  robbing  the 
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bleBsed  of  their  hope  of  bliss ;  or  that  Scripture  could  not  have  u^ed 
clearer  language  (!)  to  expi-ess  the  endless  duration  of  penal  torments ; 
or  that  the  non-endlessness  of  punishment  is  (in  spite  of  the  highest 
decision  to  the  contrary)  irreconcilable  with  the  language  of  the 
Prayer-book ;  or  that  God's  justice  is  the  antithesis  of  His  love ;  or 
that  His  justice  demands  the  endlessness  of  misery ;  or  that  we  only 
reject  endless  torments  because  we  do  not  like  them ;  or  "  which  of  the 
two  shall  we  believe — Satan  the  father  of  lies,  or  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
tinith  ?  "  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  all  this  is  not  argument.  It  is  not 
even  the  shadow  of  argument.  It  may  stereotype  the  bigotry  of 
ignorance,  and  render  impregnable  the  obstinacy  of  prepossession, 
but  it  will  not  have  a  feather's  weight  in  the  ultimate  decision. 
*'  Believe  me  that  there  is  nothing  which  Satan  more  desires  than  that 
we  should  believe  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  hell  and  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  torments.  He  whispers  all  this  into  our  ears,  and 
he  exults  when  he  hears  a  layman,  and  much  more  when  he  hears  a 
clergyman,  deny  these  things.  For  then  he  hopes  to  ntaie  them  and 
others  his  victims.*^  So  writes  Bishop  Wordsworth.  "  Spectatum  admissi 
.  .  .?"  Setting  aside  the  excessively  loose,  inaccurate,  and  mislead- 
ing  statement  of  my  opinions — if  indeed  (as  I  am  informed)  the 
sentence  was  meant  for  me, — one  would  have  said,  had  the  language 
been  used  by  any  one  less  to  be  honoured  than  so  estimable  and 
learned  a  prelate, — one  would  have  said — 

**  Hie  nigns  succus  loliginis,  hsec  est 
JErugo  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis 
Atque  animo  priu8>  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto." 

And  ^vhen  Canon  Ryle  says,  "  At  the  end  of  six  thousand  years  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind  is  still  using  his  old  weapon  (the  daring 
falsehood  '  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ')  to  persuade  men  that  they  may 
live  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  at  some  distant  period  finally  be  saved  " — 
one  would  have  said  of  so  glaring  an  abuse  of  that  text  (which  would 
tell  equally  against  any  who  preached  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins),  and 
of  tliis  attribution  of  a  primitive  Catholic  opinion  to  the  devil,  and 
this  identification  of  those  who  hold  it  (saints  though  many  of  thera 
have  been,  in  nowise  inferior  in  holiness  to  Canon  Ryle)  with  the  devil's 
emissaries — one  would  have  said  of  him  who  spoke  thus,  had  he  been 
a  less  excellent  man  than  the  vigorous  and  worthy  Canon, 

•*  Hie  niger  est ;  hunc  tu,  Komane,  caveto." 

But  it  is  more  charitable  to  refuse  to  treat  such  remarks  as  serious. 
^\  hat  would  Canon  Ryle  say  were  I  to  charge  him  with  repeating 
the  devil's  daring  falsehood,  when  (as  I  suppose)  he  teaches  that  men 
may  live  in  sin,  and  yet  not  die,  but  even  on  the  bed  of  death  be  saved 
by  repentance  i  I  should  be  every  whit  as  much  justified  in  saying 
this  to  him,  as  he  is  in  saying  it  to  me;  for  he  holds  exactly  what  I 
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hold,  that  men  may  be  saved  from  death,  upon  repentance,  by  Christ's 
merits,  even  though  they  have  sinned.  But  one  is  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  theological  discussion,  and  one  can  make  large  allowance. 
One  could  hardly  expect  that  eminent  teachers  should  confess  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  all  their  lives,  and,  abdicating  the  papacy  of 
their  infallible  opinions,  should  go  humbly  back  to  ignorance  again. 
Yet  we  all  ought  to  do  this  if  necessary.  But  let  those  who  cannot 
accept  our  hope  learn  at  least  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  truer  charity 
in  the  attempt  to  refute  it.  To  go  on  repeating  such  arguments  of 
the  Dark  Ages  as  those  which  I  have  quoted  is  to  rely  on  bows  and 
arrows  in  a  battle-field  swept  over  its  whole  surface  from  every  point 
of  vantage  by  the  mighty  artillery  of  modem  war.  They  may  identify 
us,  if  it  so  pleases  them,  -with  the  emissaries  of  Satan;  but  certain 
passages  of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  blasphemously 
guilty  of  a  similar  identification  might  make  them  pause  and  tremble, 
lest  in  so  doing  they  should  be  guilty  of  a  very  frightful  sin.  But 
we  shall  not  retaliate.  Do  they  love  God  ?  So  do  we.  Do  they  put 
their  trust  in  Christ  ?  So  do  we.  But,  let  them  denounce  as  they 
"wiU,  our  hope  for  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  proves  this  only — 
that  our  trust  in  the  love  of  God  is  deeper,  our  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  Redemption  is  stronger  and  larger,  than  is  theirs. 

F.  W.  Farrar. 
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I. 
IN  ITALY. 

Flobekcs,  lOth  May,  1878. 

A  STRANGE  fatality  attaches  itself  to  certain  years,  which  seem  espedallj 
consecrated  to  death :  1878  is  for  Italy,  assuredly,  one  of  these  funereal 
years.  The  first  Italian  General,  Alfonso  La  Marmora,  the  first  King 
of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first  infallible  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  the  first 
historian  of  our  legislature,  our  first  Piedmontese  statesman.  Count  Federico 
Sclopis,  and  our  first  astronomer,  Padre  Angelo  Secchi,  have  in  less  than  three 
months  all  been  taken  from  us.  I  miLst  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  of  one 
of  the  two  latter  distinguished  Italians. 

Count  Federico  Sclopis  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Turin.  His  life  must  be 
read  in  his  works,  and  in  the  acts  of  his  administration.  He  belonged  to 
that  high  aristocratic  Piedmontese  class  whence  sprang  Santarosa,  Saluzzo, 
Balbo,  La  Marmora,  Villamarina,  Alfieri,  Azeglio,  Cavour, — an  aristocracy 
at  once  liberal,  studious,  learned.  All  these  men  were  energetic,  enter- 
prising, ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  when  needed,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  full  of  good  counsel  at  junctures  which  needed  prudence.  They  were  not 
very  opulent  indeed,  but  so  much  the  more  generous  was  it  of  them  to  give 
for  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  the  uttermost  of  what  they  had.  That 
"Cause  in  their  time  had  become  the  cause  of  Italy.  Sclopis,  it  is  true,  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Piedmontese  revolution  of  1821.  He  had  no  faith  in  it  But 
neither  did  he  associate  himself  with  any  reaction.  On  the  contrary,  at  each 
attempt  of  that  kind  he  showed  an  attitude  of  protest,  and  sought,  by  his 
historical  and  legal  studies,  to  predispose  others  to  a  serious,  gradual,  though 
-continuous  and  energetic,  liberal  reform.  He  undertook  to  write  the  history  of 
Piedmontese  and  Italian  legislation,  not  merely  with  the  aim  of  producing 
an  erudite  work,  but  rather  to  point  out  which  were  the  good  laws  of  the  past 
still  worthy  of  being  put  in  force,  and  which  were  the  bad  laws  that  no  longer 
could  be  tolerated.  While  criticizing  past  legislation,  Sclopis  was,  in  fact, 
inaugurating  that  of  the  future — or  at  any  rate  preparing  for  it.  He  thus,  in 
1847,  earned  the  honour  of  being  called  to  take  part  in  the  reform  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  Press,  and  to  help  by  his  enlightened  counsels  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Constitutional  Statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Free  from  all  intem- 
perance or  excess  in  politics,  this  excellent  statesman  still  found  ways  of 
persistently  patronizing  the  liberal  cause. 

It  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  English  reader  to  be  reminded,  that  in  the 
year  1853,  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war,  Federico  Sclopis  published,  at 
Turin,  a  work  entitled  ''The  Political  Relations  between  the  Dynasty  of 
Savoy  and  the  British  Government  (1240 — 1815)  :  Historical  Researches,  with 
additions  of  Authentic  Documents.'*  This  interesting  work  takes  for  its 
motto  the  words  of  Quintilian,  "Operum  fastigia  spectantur,  latent  fun- 
damenta."  Its  object  was  to  demonstrate  how  ancient  an  origin  could  be 
pleaded  for  cordial  relations  between  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  thrcHie  of 
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EnglanJ."  The  records  of  the  interrelatirtns  of  the  Hon^e  of  Savoy  daW  from 
Ihp  middle  of  tlie  thirteorith  cmitiiry — tliat  in,  from  the  marriage  of  Beatcitie,  a 
si.tler  of  Count  Pietro  of  Savoy  .with  Count  Kaymond  Bereng:er  of  Piwvencft, 
of  which  was  born  llie  duug'Iiter  who  was  aftei'wards  wife  »(  Henry  III,  of 
Kngland,  and  wtio  wont  to  London  accompanied  by  her  brother  Pietro,  who 
received  eeveral  fiefs  in  Englaiiil,  and  by  her  brother  Boniface,  who  subsequently 
becMne  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  exchange  for  the  benefits  bestowed  on 
the  queen's  two  youiij^  brothers,  the  elder  Count  of  Savoy,  Ainadeo,  ceded 
in  fief  to  King  Henry  III.  Susa,  Avi^liatia,  St,  Maurice,  in  Chablais,  and  the 
Castle  of  Bard.  The  other  Coutils  of  Savoy  and  the  first  Duke,  had  but  rare 
and  uuimportarit  relations  wilh  England. 

'•  If  wc  put  faith  in  Bome  of  the  memoriala  of  tlio  time,"  writes  Sclopis,  "  the 
Dnke  of  SaTwy  was  the  centre  of  the  eilenBive  correspondence  which  Miuy  Stnwt 
held  with  the  Catholic  princes  all  over  Italy.  Perhaps  the  arrival  of  David 
Kizzio  ta.  Fiedmontese)  in  Scotland  among  the  suite  of  the  Savoyard  ambas- 
sador, and  bis  well-known  rising  into  favour  with  the  Queen,  might  give  oppor- 
tunities for  opening  cloeci*  negotiations.  But  history  affords  no  facts  to  prove 
any  importujit  reeulfs  arising  from  the  negotiations.  From  the  time,  however, 
of  Xramanuel  Plulibert  till  now.  the  relations  with  England  have  been  uninter- 
rupted and,  one  may  say,  always  friendly.  Even  in  momenta  of  great  difficulty, 
times  in  which  the  Savoyard  princes  had  to  guard  against  friend  and  foe,  ther 
always  found  protection  from  t  lie  English  government,  "The  equity  of  England, 
writee  Sclopis,  "alime  ai-ose  worthily  to  aid  Italy,-  equity  both  enlightened  and 
«^5acious— for  in  securing  to  Italy  the  hoped-for  reward  England  aimed  ata^com- 
pbshinfc  an  Europesn  equilibrium,  an  equilibrium  that  should  be  the  bond  of 
peaoe,  a  pledce  of  progress,  and  the  initiation  of  a  growing  force." 

So  Sclopis  wrote  of  the  European  equilibrium  in  18,53.  If  he  cmld  be  called  upon 
note  to  pronounce  on  the  question  exciting  all  Europe,  what  would  he  say  f 

It  is  a  digression,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  Italy,  who  herseff 
owes  BO  much  to  England,  and  especially  to  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  its  Cobdeiis,  (iladstones,  and  Brights,  finds  herself  in  the  present 
bonr,  much  to  her  grief,  in  disagreement  with  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  English 
Oovemnieut,  I^et  ua  hope  that  the  return  of  our  former  minister  at  Con- 
MftDtinople  to  the  post  of  ACnister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  facilitate  some 
nodjiiatiiieiit  of  our  relations  with  England.  The  policy  of  Count  Oorti  at 
Constantinople  was  prompted  by  a  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  present 
condition  of  Turkey.  He  had  a  deep  conviction  that  this  condition  ought, 
ftt  all  risks,  to  be  changed,  and  he  felt  a  sincere  desire  that  all  the  Powers 
should  rosoluEely  agree,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  justice,  or  because  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Turkish  ftoveniment  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  and  because  the 
cause  of  the  Christians  and  that  of  civilization  were  Identical,  but  also  to 
prereiit  Russia  becoming  the  sole  avenger  of  the  Christians  and  their  pro- 
tectors, and  thus,  in  case  of  victory,  acquiring  in  the  Eaet  a  most  dangerous 
supremacy.  What  has  actually  happened  was  all  predicted  by  Count  Corti. 
and  his  words  and  deeds,  both  before  and  after  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 
nople, have  l)een  so  verified  by  events*,  that  our  new  Italian  Ministry  was 
naturally  led,  with  the  Berlin  Congress  in  view,  to  recall  him  to  deal  with 
these  questions  of  Orieutal  politics.  This  choice  has  given  general  satisfaction 
in  It(Jy,Bnd  secures  to  us  a  certainty  of  our  being  able,  in  the  present  European 
orima,  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion,  when  the  right  diplomatic  moment 
comes.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  appointment  will  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  all  the  present  English  Ministers,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
English  people  will  approve  of  it. 

In  the  speech  made  in  Parliament  by  Benedetto  Cairoli,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  inaugurating  his  administration,  we  read  the.ae  words : — 

•  Of  this  indeed  the  recent  cercmonj  of  the  investiture  of  Kiog  Humbert  with  the 
Older  at  the  Gurter  is  another  inHt&nce.  Many  other  Savoyard  Pnnces  have  received 
the  Enme  Order  from  ED^Und.  Count  Sclopis  reci^iiized  ite  true  worth  by  calling  it  a 
"demotutntion  of  affectioii." 
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*'  On  foreign  politics  we  will  refrain  from  making  any  superflaouB  declaratkms. 
The  moment  is  serious,  the  morrow  uncertain.  I^^,  who  nas  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  Powers,  will,  while  maintaining  neutrality,  and  abstaining  from  all 
peril,  know  how  to  retain  the  respect  of  all.  While  aspiring  to  the  sohd  benefits 
of  a  secure  peace,  we  cannot  thmk  the  preparations  useless  that  are  being  made 
to  complete  the  arrangements  of  our  brave  army,  so  strictly  organized  through  the 
skill  of  the  preceding  ministers.  Neither  should  the  provident  work  already  bcjnm, 
of  raising  oiu*  navy  to  the  height  of  its  old  glorious  traditions,  be  interrupted. 

All  this  simply  means  that  Italy  desires  peace,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
prepares  herself  for  war.  It  would  be  horrible  for  us  to  contemplate,  were 
au  Euro|)ean  war  to  break  out,  that  England,  our  old  ally  and  defender,  would 
perhaps  have  to  bear  arms  agauist  that  nation  for  which  she  has  hitherto 
shown  an  almost  maternal  solicitude.  But  let  us  hope  that  this  may  nev^ 
occur,  and  that,  all  punctiliousness  being  put  aside,  the  pending  questions  may 
be  adjusted  [pacifically. 

In  Italy,  meanwhile,  after  months  of  real  anxiety  for  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  internal  policy,  consequent  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Depretis 
Ministry,  a  little  more  confidence  has  sprung  up,  through  the  calling  of 
Benedetto  Cairoli,  the  great  and  honest  patriot  of  Pavia,  to  the  head  of  the 
Ministry.  During  two  years  of  administration,  the  first  Ministry  of  the  Left,  with 
Depretis  at  the  helm,  had  given  proof  only  of  its  vain  love  for  speechmakinfi^, 
joined  to  a  nar^o^vness  of  views  and  a  practical  ineptitude  truly  deplorable.  It 
had  made  great  promises  to  repair  abuses,  but  it  really  gave  rise  to  many  new 
ones.  The  majority  it  had  secured  for  itself  in  the  House  was  composed,  in 
great  measure,  of  men  without  political  knowledge  and  without  character. 
Some  of  the  Ministers  had  good  intentions,  but  the  most  willing  to  do  weU 
were  overcome  by  the  will  of  the  majority  who  dictated  the  laws.  The  Left, 
while  in  power,  did  not  diminish  but  increased  the  taxes— did  not  enlarge 
liberty,  but  tended  to  restrict  it.  Certain  Ministers  displayed  on  all  occasions 
a  despotic  demeanour  in  their  office  which  rendered  them  odious.  In  fact,  one 
cannot  say  that  the  Left,  while  in  powei",  gave  any  proof  whatever  of 
successful  ability;  and  yet  its  accession  to  office  was  a  iKMiefit.  It  was 
necessary  that  it  should  come  into  power  in  order  that  it  should  educate 
itself,  for  in  taking  from  the  Right  the  privilege  of  continuous  power,  it  saved 
the  constitutional  monarchy  from  the  danger  of  becoming  an  oligarchy.  The 
Right  wanted  reforming — it  was  necessary  that  it  should  purify  itself,  and  so 
get  fresh  strength.  The  same  men  were  always  coming  into  power,  to  repeat 
the  same  errors ;  the  Constitutional  parties  could  no  longer  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions  as  thoy  should  do.  But  on  the  18th  March, 
187(i,  the  magic  circlet  compressing  the  State  too  tightly  was  broken.  There 
was  a  little  haste  in  composing  the  first  Ministry  of  the  Tjeft,  but  tliey  were 
worthy  Ministers  of  the  Parhamentary  coup  d'etat.  Many  men  may  be 
excellent  conspirators  for  ruining  those  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
inapt  at  keeping  power  themselves.  In  the  first  tmiiult  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  promise  all,  with  a  certain  boldness,  and  so  succeeded  in 
forming  a  new  House  according  to  their  own  wish.  But  there  was  so  little 
unanimity  among  themselves  that  there  soon  stood  forth  to  view  a  House 
disorganized,  confused,  having  no  firm  principles  to  keep  within  bomids  the 
various  conflicting  activities  of  the  parties.  Instead  of  real  poHtical  parties, 
ten  or  twelve  Parliamentary  groups  collected  around  ambitious  leaders.  Each 
group  threatened  to  dissolve  the  majority  if  the  Ministry  did  not  propitiate 
them.  The  dejjuties,  with  few  exceptions,  arranged  their  own  affairs,  and 
those  of  their  own  commune  and  their  own  province,  l)ut  rarely  attended  to 
those  of  the  nation.     Thus  passed  two  years  of  i)ure  Parliamentary  anarchy. 

The  most  unfortunate  department  of  the  ministry  was  that  of  the  Interior, 
which  i>assed  from  the  violent  hands  of  Nicotera, — a  man  more  fit  to  exercise 
the  office  of  dictator  than  that  of  a  constitutional  Minister, — into  those   of 
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Francesco  Crispi.  It  was  mournful  to  see  such  honest  men  as  Depretis,  Brin, 
Ck)ppino,  and  Bargoni  forced  to  retii*e  ignominiously  owing  to  the  misconduct  of 
cme  of  their  rash  colleagues,  who  could  take  advantage  of  his  position  as 
Minister  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  law.  The  Parliament  was  silent,  but, 
fortunately,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  made  its  indignant  voice  heard, 
and  our  young  King,  joining  in  the  honest  cry  of  the  nation,  dismissed  the  inso- 
lent Minister  who  stood  charged  with  the  crime  of  trigamy,  and  who  would  not 
retire  of  his  own  accord,  thinking  himself  necessary  to  the  country.  Mean- 
while the  House,  in  the  election  of  its  new  President  (the  Right  contributing  in 
a  great  measure  thereto),  has  given  one  of  the  most  noble  proofs  of  our  political 
renaissance,  by  protesting  in  the  name  of  public  morality,  shamelessly  outraged 
by  one  of  its  Ministers,  that  it  would  most  willingly  give  place  to  the  Left.  It 
was  ready  to  let  the  democratic  ]>arty  come  in,  but  on  the  sole  condition  that 
strict  honesty  should  be  the  basis  of  their  actions.  The  young  King  acted 
nobly.  Following  the  glorious  traditions  of  his  father,  af t«r  Depretis  had  sent 
in  his  resignation,  he,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  instigations  of  the  Right,  which 
would  have  alienated  him  definitively  from  the  Left,  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
a  new  experiment.  He  saw  that  the  public  sympathy  leant  towards  Cairoli, 
and,  like  a  true  constitutional  monarch,  he  charged  him  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
It  will  be  well  to  give  some  particulars  of  Benedetto  Cairoli.  lie  was 
bom  at  Pavia.  in  March,  182().  .  He  was  a  student  of  law  in  1848,  when  the 
first  war  of  independence  broke  out,  in  which  he  took  part  as  a  volunteer.  In 
1859  he  was  again  in  the  field  as  one  of  Garibaldi's  Alpine  hunters.  In  1860 
he  commanded  that  seventh  company  of  "  The  Thousand  "  of  which  Garibaldi 
said,  "  You  are  a  nucleus  of  heroes  !  you  deserve  to  be  embraced  every  one  of 
you."  At  Palermo  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  In  18()(),  we  find  him 
a  colonel  with  Garibaldi  on  the  mountains  of  the  Trentino, — in  1867  he  w^as  at 
Mentana.  As  deputy  he  spoke  always  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  electoral  rights 
to  all  Italians  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  The 
King  and  Queen  received  him  with  much  interest,  cordially  wishing  him  success 
in  procuring  the  co-o})eration  of  colleagues  who  would  render  his  Ministry' 
lasting.  But,  unhappily,  the  present  Italian  Left  contains  little  individuality, 
at  once  eminent  and  capable ;  it  has  many  politicians,  few  administrators. 
Hence  the  great  difficulty  Cairoli  encountered  in  composing  the  new  Cabinet, 
in  spite  of  the  sympathy  shown  him.  At  this  hour  one  can  say  nothing  decided 
about  its  prospects.  Let  us  go  over  the  list.  We  may  name  Zanaixlelli,  a 
man  active  and  largely  liberal,  who  holds  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior ;  Count 
Corti,  who  takes  that  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Seismit  Doda,  deputy,  a  man  am- 
bitious and  capable,  to  whom  is  confided  Finance ;  Francesco  de  Sanctis, 
Neapolitan  deputy,  illustrious  as  a  critic,  who  retnrns  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  which  he  had  already  held  once  before  in  1861  under  Cavour ; 
and  Raffaele  Conforti,  Minister  of  Justice,  a  distuigiiished  Neapolitan  jurist. 
Apart  from  these,  the  others  are  men  scarcely  known  till  now. 

All  lovers  of  their  country  should  desire  sincerely  that  the  Cairoli  Ministr}' 
may  have  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  and  that  it  may  succeed  in  increasing  the 
national  well-being.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  live  in  peace,  for  the 
new  Cabinet  io  devote  their  attention  to  the  diminution  of  the  taxes,  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  our  commerce,  our  industry,  and  our  agricul- 
ture. With  regard  to  this  latter  department,  no  one  can  disapprove  the  recou- 
stitnting  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  the  last  Cabinet, 
with  a  senseless  thoughtlessness  and  rash  preciy)itation,  had  suppressed,  with- 
out hearing  the  opniion  of  either  Parliament  or  the  public.  The  increase  of 
electoral  rights,  which  should,  according  to  Cairoh,  depend  not  on  the  census 
but  on  the  progress  of  instruction,  may  work  beneficially  by  urging  a  greater 
nnmber  of  Italians  to  instruct  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
political  privileges.  Now,  the  Italian  is  moi-e  a  contributor  to  taxe*^  thnii  a 
citizen.    But  henceforward,  along  with  increasing  popular  instniction,  electoral 
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rights  will  naturally  enlarge ;  and  with  instruction  must  increase,  inevitablj, 
national  wealth.    While  the  President  of  the  Council  encourages  elementaiy 
instruction,  the  young  King  is  promoting  superior  education.     He  has  just 
instituted,  at  the  Roman  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  two  annual  prizes  of  10,000 
lire  each.    Of  these  the  first  is  to  be  given  to  the  be6t  scientific  memoir,  the 
second  to  the  best  literary  memoir,  which  from  year  to  year  shall  be  presented 
to  this  academy  by  Italians.    The  King  desires,  by  the  offer  of  these  two 
national  prizes,  to  encourage  a  high  Italian  cultivation  of  science  and  letters, 
and  to  spur  on  our  talented  youth  to  emulate  foreign  scientific  men  in  research 
and  discovery.    It  is  hardly  requisite  to  add  that  this  generous  proposition  of 
our  King  has  been  most  gratefully  received  by  all  those  in  Italy  who  are 
lovers  of  learning.    In  these  ways  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  primary 
and  the  superior  schools  is  made,  or  is  intended  to  be  made.     Where  we  bait 
always  is  at  the  extension  of  secondary  instruction.     In  Italy,  as  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  Russia,  the  question  is  always  being  agitated,  whether 
classical  instruction  shall  have  the   pre-eminence  of  technical  instrocdoa; 
whether  it  were  better  or  not  to  divide  or  unite  these  two  instructions  f    Lately 
tliis  question  has  been  raised  afresh  by  writers  of  authority — ^Mantegazza* 
Villari,  Uillebrand,  and  others,  in  the  Raaaegna  Settimanale^  an  organ  which  I 
have  ah'oady  had  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  and  recommending.     It  is,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  carrying  on  successfully  its  able  and  useful  publications.   Some 
taking  part  in  the  debate  recognize  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  'study  of 
classical  languages  from  the  secondary  schools,  or  at  least  of  limiting  it  to 
those  pupils  only  who  are  preparing  for  philological  studies;  others  maintain  that 
the  classical  languages  are  the  best,  the  only  educational  means  for  youth. 
Indeed,  there  are  those  who  think  literary  teachuig  should  no  more  be  £vided 
from  scientific  than  the  soul  be  divided  from  the  body,  being  willing  to  give,  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  soul  to  the  care  of  the  theologians,  and  the  body  to 
that  of  the  physicians.    It  is  argued  against  this,  that  the  confusion  created  by 
the  multiplicity  of  matters  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  is  ver}'  great,  and 
that  the  youths  are  obliged  to  increase  the  hours  of  study  if  literature  and 
science  are  taken  together.     The  fact  of  such  different  opinions  being  put  for- 
ward by  intelligent  men  on  so  deep  a  question  at  least  proves  the  universal 
discontent  which  prevails  at  the  present  condition  of  our  secondary  schools. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  schools  are  now  giving  but  small  results,  and  are  in  no 
I)roj)cr  way  preparing  the  Italian  youth  either  for  the  society  in  which  they  must 
live,  or  for  the  careers  they  have  to  follow.     The  studies  in  these  schools 
might  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  number  diminished ;  those  retained  being 
made  more  severe,  more  practical  and  efficacious.    One  cannot  but  support  th^ 
opportune  counsel  whirh  Professor  Mantegazza  gives,  that  each  youtb  should 
obtain  a  foundation  of  positive  knowledge,  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  supdy 
of  literary  instruction.     The  difficulty  of  course  lies  in  the  successful  carrymjr 
out  of  this  system ;  in  reducing  ihe  quantity  and  ameliorating  the  quality  of 
the  teaching.     There  is  a  difficulty,  as  may  be  seen  ;  but  imtil  it  is  solved  in 
the  schools  themselves,  all  discussion  from  without  becomes  almost  useless. 
The  professors  are  overloaded  with  work,  ill-paid,  disgusted.   The  preparatdoos 
the  Professor  has  himself  received  are  not  such  as  to  put  him  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  many  matters  he  should  teach,  and  he  is  without  motives  to  induce 
him  to  consecrate  himself  exclusively  to  one  of  them,  and  too  busy  to  attract 
the  youths  to  it.     The  school  teaching  becomes  a  Mnd  of  daily  mechamjcal 
exercise.     It  is  necessary  above  all  that  the  school  become  more  animated; 
that  it  have  more  real  contact  with  life.     We  repeat  that  there  is  needed  a 
refoim  which,  simplifying  the  teaching,  may  render  it  at  the  same  time  bettff 
grounded,  more  fruitful  in  practical  results. 

Every  expression  of  opinion  that  aids  in  this  work  has  a  signal  import- 
ance at  this  time,  and  there  arrives  most  oppoitimely  a  volume  by  Pro- 
fessor Gelmetti,  pubhshed   at  Milan,   by    Battezzati,    **Le  Scuole    tecniche 
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3D  Italia,  sotto  il  riapottu  oilucativo  e  lettarario.'  I  ha.4ten  to  a&y  that  the  work 
by  Siguor  Gelmct  ti,  though  treating  of  a  tapic  apparently  dry  and  todioae,  caa  ha 
tew]  with  real  [ileasure.  He  writes  as  if  he  were  dtswiursing  to  an  au'llence. 
and  introduces  many  aubject.<4  which,  without,  perhapa,  having  auy  very  direct 
relatioQ  with  the  argiuuuut,  serve  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  the  perusal, 
tiiough  uever  carrying  away  the  readtir  so  far  from  the  question  that  be  caimot 
find  his  way  back.  To  a  foreigner,  indeed,  the  book  might  not  always  prove 
ftilly  interesting,  because  many  parta  in  it  refer  to  local  and  personal  matters, 
which,  while  curioua  to  some  of  us,  do  not  appeal  to  a  stranger,  impatient 
to  gain  information  abunt  the  real  conditiou  of  om'  technical  inetruction,  and 
t  our  tiecoiidai'y  schools  and  studies  in  general.  Oelmetti  as  a  nTiter  is 
courageous  rathor  than  temperate ;  the  reasonable  obsequiousness  he  shows 
^^owanls  those  in  power  does  not  prevent  his  maintaining  with  much  freedom, 
|nd  Bven  at  times  with  a  certain  rashness,  his  own  dissentient  opinions.  He  is 
leriouely  concerned  at  the  neglect  of  classical  studies  in  the  Itahan  secondary 
Bchoola  for  several  years  back,  and  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  such 
Studies  in  a  somewhat  warlike  and  provocative  form.  At  the  same  time 
be  rejoices,  as  all  indeed  must  do.  that  the  Technical  Institute,  which 
depended  for  several  yoars  on  the  Minister  <>!  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
three  months  since  resumed  its  connection  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruo 
itton,  who,  without  doubt,  will  promote  moro  thoroughly  the  cultivation  of 
Itteratare.  But  ^^ignor  Gelmetti  is  not  contented  will)  thin ;  he  wants  more. 
"isot  fully  satialied  that  in  the  technical  schools  there  shall  be  introdnced,  as 
vdocational  means,  the  sturly  of  the  classics,  he  goes  on  to  crjmment  in  ample 
tad  various  modes  upon  the  common  adage  of  "  Purus  mathematicus  purus 
•ailiDa."  Now,  undeniable  as  may  be  the  educating  influence  of  letters,  and 
'Vtuiiiestiunable  aa  is  tlie  necessity  in  our  schools  for  such  studies  being  added 
to  instruction,  it  is  evident  that  Professor  Oelmettj  runs  into  excess  in  his 
tove  of  the  t;laM8ics.  lie  then  runs  the  risk  of  btiiug  read  for  amusement 
lather  tlian  being  really  listened  to. 

Bat  tlie  memory  of  our  great  humanists  will  avail  better  than  mere  discus- 

tion  to  iw^ite  lo  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  One  of  these,  who  must  ever 
B  illustrious  in  the  renaissance  of  Italy,  is  I'rceo,  called  Codro.  His  biography 
Mbeen  often  bntbithertoimperfectly  written,'bnt  he  becomes  now  the  subject 

)f  an  ample  and  very  creditable  monograph  by  Signor  Carlo  Malagola,  of 
Bologna.*     B'lm  in  Rubiera,  between  Modena  and  Ueggio,  in  144(i,  lie  had. 

mong  other  merits,  that  of  being  master  of  Greek  to  Copernicus,     Probably 

a  explained  to  him  the  letters  of  Trofilattt^i  Simocatta,  whence  many  will  have 

t  the  great  Polish  aalrouomer  derived  the  first  conceptions  of  his  new  system. 

^gnorH&lagola,  in  two  preliminary  chapters,  explains  tlje  condition  of  Greek  and 
iiStin  literature  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  Hellenism  in  Bologna 
donn  to    the  middle  ci    the  sisteenth  century.      lu   the  following  chapters 

le  treats  minutely  cif  tiie  family  and  masters  of  Antonio  Urceo,  of  his  sojourn 
'  ■  r  ten  years  in  Forii,  as  preceptor  of  S'mibaldi  UrdelafU,  of  his  teach- 
„„  Ji  Boingua,  begun  in  the  year  1482,  of  his  travels,  his  habits,  his 
bp^ons  and  superstitions,  his  death,  burial,  his  portrait,  of  his  varioua  friends  and 
disdplea.  Ue  gives  interesting  particulars  of  Copernicus'  resideuco  in  Bologna. 
Ihe  author,  besiiles  himself  pnssessiug  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  literary  history 

if  our  renaissance,  has  bad  easy  access  to  several  unedit«d  documents  ui 
Bologna,  whence  he  has  gleaned  most  precious  biographical  and  literary 
Dotioes,  So  that  his  work,  instc>ad  <if  being  a  mere  compilation,  really  lightens 
np  a  most  interesting  period  of  our  history.  It  is  f  jU  of  curious  notes.  Among 
Imiers  the  Germans,  fur  example,  will  be  interested  to  find  one  relating  to  their 

Kmous  univer.Mly  song,  "  Gaiidi^Huius  igitur." 
Tia»  Professor  Gustavo  Scliwetschke,  of  Halle,  in  1872  compared  with  the 

fde  written  in  IJ2^  fur  Luther's  marriage : — 

in  Boloafim  1S7«,  un  voL  in  So.  <li  i  rg.  OCO. 
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"  lo,  lo,  lo,  lo, 
Gaudeamns  cum  iubilo^ 
Dnlces  Lutheriad 


Noflter  Pater  hie  Luthenui, 
Nostrffi  legiB  dux  sinoeriu, 
Nuptam  dudt  hodie  .  .  .  ." 


But  it  has  a  parallel  more  aucient  in  Italy  in  an  ode  of  Urceo  Codro,  from  which 
ithe  Lutheran  ode  was  undoubtedly  paraphrased,  and  which  begins  thus : 

"  lo,  lo,  lo,  lo, 
Gaudeamns  io  io 
Dnlces  Homeriaci* 

•  •  •  •  • 

Noeter  vates  lux  Homerus, 
Dithirambi  dux  sincerus, 
PergrsDcatur  hodie " 

Thus  before  Vittorio  Alfieri  invented  in  Italy  the  chivalric  order  of  Homer. 
real  Homeric  societies  had  existed  during*  the  renaissance.  Indeed,  tfa» 
fanaticism  of  Urceo  for  Homer  was  such  that  he  esteemed  him  as  a  go^  living 
amongst  men,  and  uttered  things  more  strange  than  true,  declaring  that  the 
Homeric  poems  would  be  read  when  all  memory  of  the  gods  of  Greece  shonM 
have  failed.  For  him,  as  is  the  case  with  the  worshij^rs  of  Dante  to-day* 
the  Homeric  poems  were  an  universal  cyclopasdia.  He  quoted,  on  every 
opportunity,  the  verse, 

"  Omnia  monstravit  divino  carmine  vates," 

commenting  upon  it  in  the  following  words :  "  If  you  listen  to  and  learn 
Homer,  you  listen  to  and  learn  all  arts,  sciences,  studies.  You  satiate  your 
thu'st  at  a  perennial  fountain.  If  you  do  not  know  Homer,  you  know  nothing, 
you  learn  nothing,  and,  like  Tantalus  in  the  midst  of  waters  you  are  athirst."* 
How  far  we  are  in  these  days  from  this  enthusiasm,  this  Homeric  idolatry ! 
Nowadays  Homer  is  dissected  in  the  schools,  but  he  is  no  longer  admired,  nor 
probably  even  imderstood,  as  he  was  by  our  predecessors.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  futile  to  try  to  revive  a  little  taste  for  antiquit}^ — to  invoke  from 
time  to  time  the  figures  of  some  of  those  old  humanists  who  loved  a 
master  without  renouncing  the  rights  of  philological  criticism,  for  they  were 
the  real  precursors  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time*  felt  all  the  poetry  of  the 
classical  world.  Their  mistake  lay  in  forgetting  that  they  were  men  of 
their  time — thinking  that  they  needed  only  to  study  and  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  ancients  in  order  to  become  great  and  original  like  them.  More- 
over, their  learning  did  not  prevent  them  from  becoming  as  superstitious 
as  others  of  tlieir  day,  and  also  sceptical  in  matters  of  religion.  For  nearly  all 
the  humanists  were  sceptics.  Urceo  Codro  grieved  that  the  theologians 
wasted  their  time  over  trifles, — the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  Antichrist,  the 
sacraments,  and  predestination.  Though  he  believed  in  the  Homeric  poems  he 
had  no  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  over  whom  he  laughed 
with  his  disciples, — and  this  might  pass;  but  then  he  made  equally  merry  over 
Cliristian  dogmas  and  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  Urceo  Codra 
are  foimd  the  same  merits  and  defects  as  are  shown  in  several  other  humanists; 
and  as  Signor  Malagola  has  now  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  study  him 
thoroughly,  we  can  divine  in  that  way  what  were  many  of  his  colleagfues. 

The  old  motto,  Bononin  docet^  is  not  true,  it  may  be,  now  as  regards  purely 
scientific  progress ;  but  in  reference  to  literary  matters  it  so  far  holds  good 

*  "  Si  Homemm  auditis  et  ediscitis,  omneis  artes,  omneis  scientias,  omnia  stadia  anditis 
et  ediscitis,  et  in  perecni  fonte  sitim  aridam  sedatis;  sin  minus,  nihil  sdtis,  nibil 
ediscitis,  et  in  niediis  undis  a  Tantalo  non  diflferentes,  sititis." 
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that  the  most  notable  publications  issue  from  Bologna.  In  that  city  there  is  a 
deputation  for  the  revising,  correcting,  and  editing  of  lingual  texts.  There  the 
editor  Gaetauo  Romagnoli  has  pubHshed  during  several  years  two  entire  series. 
one  of  "  Opere  inedite  o  rare,"  the  other,  "  Curiosita  letterarie  inedite  o  rare," 
in  elegant  type.  A  few  copies  are  issued  especially  for  bibliographers.  The 
latest  number  (156,  of  the  second  of  these  collections)  is  a  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  pages.  It  contains  two  erudite  studies  of  Signor  Adolf o 
Borgognoni  on  two  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bindo  Bonichi,  in  connection 
with  some  poets  of  Siena,  sketching  the  author  of  the  poem,  *'  L'Intelligenza," 
which  has  always  been  attributed  to  Dino  Compagni.  Signor  Borgognoni  is 
hypercritical.  He  midertakes  to  criticize  the  cntics  in  matters  concerning  the 
history  of  letters,  and  takes  occasion  to  correct  errors,  filling  up  hiatus,  putting 
forward  his  o^vn  conjectures,  «&c.  He  necessarily  exposes  himself  to  a  counter 
criticism,  his  corrections  and  hypotheses  not  being  always  acceptable.  Thus, 
by  way  of  example,  in  the  description  of  the  Palazzo  di  Madonna  Jntelligenza^ 
he  takes  these  three  verses: — 

**  Freanto  ^  il  secondo  c'uomo  appella 
Verone  d*overa  fu  molto  bella. 
C'a  la  gran  sala  f  u  posto  davante.** 

On  that  he  proposes  the  following  truly  capricious  variation  :- — 

"  Preanto  e  il  secondo  c'uomo  appella 
Verone  (d'  overa  fu  molto  bella) 
C'a  la  gran  sala  fu  poeto  davante.'' 

The  changing  of  the  punctuation  takes  away  the  sense,  already  perfectly 
clear  ;  I  should  simply  read, — 

"  Preanto  e  il,  secondo,  c  uomo  appella 
Veron,  e  d' overa  (opera)  fu  molto  bella, 
C'a  la  gran  sala  fa  posto  davante." 

Signer  Borgognoni,  searching  for  difficulties,  falls  sometimes  into  the  extrava- 
gant ;  but  even  where  he  digreases,  he  always  shows  talent,  and  by  inviting 
discussion,  even  when  his  opinions  cannot  be  accepted,  he  obliges  us  to  combat 
them,  and  thus  aids  us  in  unfolding  the  truth,  throwing  light  on  some  of  our 
old  literature  by  his  undoubted  dexterity. 

Another  well-known  gleaner  in  these  fields  is  Signor  Cesare  Cantu,  who 
proposes  a  kind  of  historical  trilogy  of  contemj)orary  Lombard  literature ;  the 
first  volume,  lately  published,  touches  on  the  Journal  //  Conciiiatore^  which 
the  romantic  and  hberal  youth  of  Lombardy  published  from  1818  to  1819,  in 
Milan.*  The  second  volume  will  treat  of  Vincenzo  Monti  and  his  friends ;  the 
third  of  Alessandro  Manzoni  and  his  school,  (.'antii  avails  himself  principally 
of  the  materials  already  dispersed  through  his  voluminous  historical  works, 
"  The  History  of  the  Italians,"  "  The  Chronicle  of  Italian  Independence,"  and 
three  volumes  of  biography  of  illustrious  Italians,  aided  further  by  the 
unedited  papers  which  he  finds  in  the  Milan  Archives  (of  which  he  is  superin- 
tendent) and  by  his  own  youthful  remmiscences.  In  his  three  volumes  one  is 
sure  to  find  at  least  interesting  notices.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  really 
enjoy  the  study  of  history  will  wish  that  he  did  not  so  much  despise  com- 
position, would  put  his  materials  in  better  order,  and  give  us  a  little  more  of 
his  own  writing.  From  a  mediocre  writer  we  content  ourselves  with  receiving 
gathered  materials  only,  but  when  the  newspapers  announce  a  new  volume 
by  Cesare  Cantii,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  work  should  be  well 
done.  On  reading  Cantii's  new  pages,  all  agree  that  much  new  and  important 
information  is  given,  but  they  add  that  Cantii  might  have  done  better  had  he 
chosen  to  give  himself  more  trouble ;  and,  in  Milan,  many  young  writers  with 

•  n  Ctmdliatore  e  i  Carbonari  Episodiodi  Cesare  Cantii.  Milano:  fratclli  Treves.  1878. 
Un  ToL  di  pagine  290. 
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equal  materials  available,  would  have  exerted  themselves  to  do  better. 
Noblesse  oblige.  From  Cantii,  one  of  the  few  surviving  veterans  of  our 
great  literary  army,  it  is  lawful  to  expect  mature  fruit  But  this  book  gives 
us  the  idea  of  sour  fruit  only.  However,  this  volume  brings  forward  many 
interesting  facts  of  which  we  were  ignorant  concerning  the  preparation  of 
the  revolution  by  means  of  literature ;  the  English  reader  wiD  find  some 
passages  which  he  will  peruse  with  particular  curiosity.  For  example,  he 
draws  attention  to  the  racy  correspondence  between  the  Russian  Pahlev,  and 
the  Count  Confalonieri  of  Milan,  who  was  then  in  London. 

'*  Les  deux  premiers  chants  du  Don  Juan,  nouveau  pocme  de  JLord  Byron, 
viennent  de  paraltre ;  je  ne  viens  que  d*en  lire  le  commencement,  mais  il  ne  me 
parait  pas  digne  de  Tauteur  du  *  Childe  Harold '  et  du  *  Corsaire;'  le  n'y  trouve  point 
de  pocsie ;  e'esb  une  composition  extravagante,  dans  laquelle  il  parle  de  tons  lee 
hommes,  et  de  toutes  les  cnoses  pele-mele.  Avez-vouslu  I'ouvrage  sur  le  royaume 
de  Naples  de  notre  ennuyeux  Comte  Orloff  ?  J'ai  6te  charme  d'apprendjpe  que 
vous  allez  6tablir  incessamment  une  ^cole  a  la  Lancaster ;  n'oubliez  pas  de  me 
tenir  au  courant  des  progr^s  qu'on  y  fera,  ainsi  que  des  autres  am^liorationB  que 
vous  introduisez  dans  votre  patrie,  et  pour  lesauelles  elle  vous  devra  vous  ottb 
etemellement  reconnaissante.  Ce  que  vous  me  aites  du  gouvemement  chez  voub 
ne  devrait  pas  m'ctonner,  et  cependant  chaque  nouveau  detail  choque  comme  si 
c'ctait  le  premier  de  ce  genre.  Le  veau  malade  devient  plus  b6te  encore,  oe  que 
paraissait  impossible.'* 

All  idea  of  the  Austrian  persecution  of  the  Liberal  press  may  be  got  from  a 
letter  of  Ludivoco  di  Breme,  addressed  to  the  Count  Confalonieri.  Among 
the  sentences  cancelled  from  Pellico's  article  on  Brougham  there  was  this 
expression  :  "  II  nobile  bisogno  del  la  pubblica  stima  e  Tappoggio  della  opinione 
pubblica.  Fra  i  commensali  erano  alcuni  Inglesi  e  Russi ;  non  si  sapevano 
dar  pace  di  tanta  immoralita."  Towards  the  end  of  his  letter  Ludovico  di 
Breme  speaks  of  his  relations  with  Byron  and  Hobhouse.  (In  Sig.  Cantii's 
book  the  latter  name  is  printed  Hobhome.)  With  Hobhouse  the  Abbe  Breme 
carried  on  a  kind  of  literary  war  through  private  correspondence.  In  1819  a 
police  report  referred  to  Cardinal  Consalvi  in  Rome  as  follows : — 

"  In  Milan  is  formed  a  society,  called  '  Romantica,'  with  the  object  of  teaching 
that  man  is  subject  to  no  prmciples  of  religion  or  of  morals ;  many  gentlemen 
belong  to  it,  and  openly  the  celebrated  Pellegrino  Rossi,  who  is  in  relation  with 
Lord  Byron.  This  Byron  came  to  Bologna,  to  found  there  a  similar  sect,  and 
took  an  apartment  in  the  house  of  Merendoni.  Many  ladies  frequent  it,  among 
whom  is  the  Coimtess  Guiccioli ;  Lady  Morgan  and  Lord  Kmnaird  are  also 
expected  there.'* 

A  note  at  page  91  relates  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  : — 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  now  in  Italy,  is  a  subject  for  chronic  scandal  and 
English  spies.  She  sought  to  have  the  famous  Tommasini  for  her  doctor,  and, 
being  unable  to  secure  him,  took  Rasori,  for  eight  hundred  piastres  a  year.  In  a 
deplorable  orthography  she  wrote  to  the  governor  Strassoldo  on  the  I5th  June, 
1818  :  *  S.  E.  le  Comte  Strassoldo  recevra  cette  lettre  par  les  moyen  de  d.  Basori 
qui  ne  m'enquera  point  Toccaeion  d'avoir  Thonneur  particulaire  de  ce  presenter  a 
S.E.  II  ci  rend  pour  peu  de  semaines  poiu*  arranger  c'est  effet  pecuniaire  et  auaai 
d'amener  sa  fillc  unique  a  Pesero.  V.  E.  me  pardonnera  ce  longue  Epiter  que  je 
vien  de  lui  dedier,  mais  il  ma  parut  necessaire  que  M.  le  Comte  conniit  mes 
sentiments.' " 

The  reports  of  the  Austrian  police  of  those  years  show  plauily  how  the 
English  in  Italy  were  considered  as  the  principal  authors  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  exiled  Italians  took 
refuge  principally  in  generous  England.  One  of  these  reports  speaks  of 
the  life  that  Ugo  Foscolo  led  in  England.  It  is  an  ill-natured  account,  but 
still  it  is  instructive,  and  from  it  we  learn — as  from  his  letters — how  much 
precious  aid  and  comfort  he  drew  in  his  exile  from  the  friendship  of  many 
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noble  friends,  and  many  cultivated  and  kiudly  women,  who  by  tiieir  iiprsonal 
qaalities,  and  the  special  affection  they  showed  our  couiitrynian  made  him 
regret  less  tlie  many  friends  he  had  so  ardeiitly  loved  in  Italy. 

The  history  of  literature  for  the  last  hundred  years  has  beon  so  mixed  up  in 
Italy  with  that  of  politics,  that  the  records  of  political  events  and  those  of 
letters  continually  throw  light  one  on  another.  The  chronit'le  of  Italian 
iadependence,  by  Ceaare  Cantii,  which  the  writer  divides  into  three  [ierioda — 
Napoleonic,  Austrian,  and  National — contwns  many  interesting  anecdotes  and 
literary  documonta  serving  to  characterize  oiir  history.  No  one  could  form  a 
joBt  idea  of  the  history  of  Piedmont  during  the  last  century  without  studying 
the  movement  in  Piechnontese  literature,  from  Vittorio  AlHeri,  Giuseppe  Barettj, 
sad  Carlo  Deniua,  down  to  our  own  times.     A  work  that  will  serve  excellently 

>to  illustrate  these  two  subjects  has  been  in  course  of  publication  for  some 
years.    It  is   entitled   "  Curiosity  e  ricercbe   di   Storia   Subalpina."  and  is 

.IBSiied  by  a  society  of  students  of  history,  under  the  direction  of  our  illustrious 
liistoriao,  Signor  Nicoraede  Bianchi,  superintendent  of  the  archives  in  Turin.  We 

'bavB  now  before  iis  tlie  second  volume  of  this  history,  containing  an  ample  and 
detailed  account  of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy,  from  the  year  1773  to  1861,* 
aU  founded  on  the  memorials  of  the  time  and  documen1i<  for  the  greater  part 
tmedited,  which  Signor  fiiancbi  has  most  diligently  examined. 

The  second  volume  comprises  the  story  of  six  years,  179-2  to  179fi.  It  treats 
JWt  only  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  the  military  operations, 
bat  spedally  of  the  diplomatic  relations  in  which  the  archives  of  Turin 
n&tiu^Ily  abound.  It  is  singular  to  trace  then,  as  now,  the  hostile  conse- 
quences of  diplomatic  intrigues,  always  pretending  to  be  conducJng  to  peace. 
The  wars  which  arose  were  fonght  by  the  generals  but  were  ruled  by  diplo- 
latiats,  who  went  so  far  as  to  impiose  in  certain  cases  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  General  La  Mannora  marvelled  in  1866  that  the  Minister  of 
Frasua,U8edom.c,hargedby  the  Prussian  Chancellor,  should  demand  a  plan  of  the 
military  operations.  The  fact  is  not  new  in  our  annals.  In  Bianchis  w<irk  we 
read  that  m  1744.  when  Piedmont  was  preparing  the  campaign  against  France, 
"  the  Minister  of  the  Court  of  England  having  presented  a  plan  of  the  war,  it 
vas  examined.  It  was  based  un  the  formation  of  two  armies.  The  first  was 
to  consist  of  the  Austrian  bauds,  already  in  Piedmont,  amounting  to  twenty- 
fivB  thousand  soldiers,  and  also  twenty  thousand  Piedmontese.  This  army  was 
to  occupy  strongly  the  mounts  line  of  defence  from  the  hill  of  Argentiera 
to  Bocchetta.  The  supreme  command  was  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Vius,  free 
from  all  dependence,  save  that  immediately  of  either  the  Kmperor 
or  the  King.  The  seconil  army  led  by  nedmoiitese  generals,  and  formed 
of  I'oyal  squadrons,  was  to  defend  the  Alpine  passes  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  to  the  valley  of  Stura,  and  garrison  the  fortresses.  The  English 
fleet  was  to  co-operate  by  driving  off  the  French  from  the  Riviera  near 
Genoa.  The  English  plan,  however,  was  discarded.  The  war  had  an  nn- 
ifortunate  result  for  the  Piedmontese,  through  the  neglect  in  which  they 
"Were  left  by  the  AusCrians,  their  allies,  in  whom  the  English  plan  had  raised 
great  hopes."  This  work  of  Bianchi,  devoted  for  the  greater  part  to  the  con- 
iBideratJon  of  diplomatic  treaties,  is  not  only  of  importance  to  every  student  of 
Italian  history,  but  most  useful  to  diplomatists,  who  at  this  moment  are  the 
,g;ailty  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  for  two  years  have  been  afflicting  Europe, 
iAud  which  still  threaten  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  through  their  means.  In  the 
interesting  thirteenth  chapter,  where  Bianclii  gives  us  a  life-like  representation 
:of  the  condition  of  Piedmont  after  the  war,  we  read  a  sketch  that  may  serve 
B  a  warning : — 
"From  this  long  and  sad  war  there  resulted  a  deep  and  universal  hatred  against 
1  di  Nicomele  Bianchi.   Torino. 
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the  AuBtrian  auxiliaried ;  hence,  when  the  imperial  Garrison  left  Turin,  after  oon-^ 
eluding  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  the  population  celebrated  their  departure  with. 
clamorous  demonstrations  of  joy.'* 

And  afterwards,  in  1797,  when  the  conspiracy  aguinst  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
was  discovered,  instead  of  seeking  the  okuse  of  it  in  the  discontent  of  the 
populace  through  the  bad  goveminent  that  had  ruined  the  ooontrj,  they  put  all 
the  blame  on  the  foreigner^—ou  that  same  Government  that  had  at  least 
always  shown  friendship  for  Piedmont.  When,  however,  Coimt  PFOspeio 
Balbo  asked  the  Directorate  if  it  were  true  that  it  had  instigated  the  rsYO- 
lutionary  movement  in  Piedmont,  the  French  conquerors,  while  denying  the  fact 
themselves,  insmnated,  in  not  over  charitable  terms,  that  it  most  have  been  an 
intrigue  of  tlie  English,  "  who  are  really  the  true  common  enemy."  So  the 
proverb  that  says,  "  When  two  disagree,  the  third  gets  off  best,"  does  not 
always  hold  good ;  it  hap})ens  not  rarely  that  the  two  combatants,  their  ire 
appeased,  join  m  an  attack  against  the  unprudent  one  who  has  wished  to 
meddle  with  their  affairs. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  <|uarrels  would  happen  in  the  world  if  egoism  did 
not  predominate,  alike  with  individuals  and  nations, — if  Christian  charity  were 
not  a  dead  letter, — if  religion,  on  which  so  much  is  8])oken  and  written,  for 
which  people  and  governments  profess  to  strive  so  hard,  had  only  some  true 
and  deep  eOicacy  on  life.  But  religious  dogmas  are  learned  like  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  order  that  })eople  may  know  something  about  them,  not  with  the 
view  of  putting  them  into  practice.  The  liabit  of  meditating  on  the  practical 
obligations  that  a  knowledge  of  religious  tnith  imposes  is  but  slight.  Few, 
I  repeat,  seek  to  conform  the  actions  of  their  lives  to  it.  If  only  all  did  so, 
and  so  got  a  nile  of  life  for  all,  new  studies  in  religion  would  be  superfluous. 
I  think  more  serious  occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  subject  is  needed,  and 
should  be  placed  as  the  foundation  of  our  life. 

l^lieving  thus,  independently  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  seeing  Italy  endea- 
vouring to  pour  light  on  many  of  the  problems  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
Eastern  jxjople,  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  toanuoimce  a  good  work  of  Professor 
Oarlo  Puini  on  the  three  founders  of  the  three  principal  religions  of  Eastern 
Asia — Buddha,  Confucius,  and  LaoTse.*  Professor  Puini,  who  comes  from  the 
school  (if  Chinese  and  Japanese,  which  for  fourteen  years  has  been  held  in  our 
Institute  of  su})erior  stuilies  by  Professor  Antelmo  Severini,  shows  himself  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  students  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature.  I  add  with 
pleasure  that  in  owv  Institute  we  are  about  to  create  a  special  chair  of  the  geo- 
graphy ami  histcny  of  Eastern  Asia,  to  be  occupied  by  Professor  Puini.  The 
work  in  (juestion,  l)esi<les  displaying  a  ]>rofouii<l  knowledge  of  these  languages 
and  literature,  shows,  in  the  part  that  relates  to  Buddhism,  a  vast  knowledge  of 
the  European  literature  relating  to  the  toi)ic.  This  is  not  the  place  to  note  the 
obj(Htions  which  may  be  ui'ged  against  the  excellent  author,  touching  the  age 
and  life  of  Buddha,  the  relations  of  Buddhism  with  Brahmanism,  and  of  certain 
inaccuracies  whirh  occur  in  the  quotiug  r)f  Intlian  names.  In  the  necessity 
he  was  under,  with  regard  to  India,  to  make  use  of  works  at  second  hand,  it 
is  not  to  be  w(»ndered  at  that  the  author's  critical  acmnen  at  times  failed 
in  the  setting  forth  of  a  religious  system  which  had  its  root  in  India 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  reference  to  Buddhism,  the  volume 
by  Puini  offei-s  on  the  whole  a  quantity  of  valuable  notes,  all  gathereil,  from 
.^ood  sourci's.  so  that  his  work  may  be  considered  as  a  happy  addition  to 
Kur()}>ean  Buddhist  literature,  and  all  the  more  precious,  as  the  desire  for  and  the 
need  of  such  a  work  was  very  gnat  just  now.  In  the  notices  on  ConfucioA 
and  liao-Tse,  Puini  was  able  to  work  with  the  original  texts  before  him.  They 
have  conse<iu<']itly  a  greater  importance,  and  will  come  as  new  to  the  students 
who  have  not  been  <.)ccupyinji;'  themselves  especially  with  the  religions  of  the 
East.     It  wopM  ha VI'  been  advantageous,  if  the  author,  when  touching  on  the 

*  Buddha.  Confuci  e  Lao-Tso,  notizie  e  atudii  intomo  alio  Beligioni  dell  Ama  Orientale, 
di  Carlo  Puini.      Firenzc,  187H.    Pag.  Ixv.  543. 
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doctrines  of  Lao-Tse,  had  pointed  to  their  probable  Indian  origin, — ^there  being 
no  doubt  of  the  Indian  origin  of  Buddhism.  The  superstitious  quietism,  the 
indifference,  the  apathetic  blessedness  and  almost  epicureanism  of  Lao-Tse, 
when  in  contact  with  Buddhism,  admits  of  so  many  mochfications  that  it  becomes 
very  difiSctdt  to  distinguish  where  one  religion  begins  and  the  other  ends.  But 
Puim  has  aimed  at  putting  forth  a  historical  rather  than  a  critical  work,  offering 
us  a  synthetic  picture,  as  it  were,  of  three  great  religious,  and  so  making 
their  general  conceptions  popularly  understandi^le. 

The  work  of  the  esteemed  Professor  has  accomplished  this  aim,  and  while 
making  some  few  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  book  purely  Indian,  I  am  re- 
joiced to  be  able  to  declare  that  I  know  no  work  more  adapted  than  this  to 
initiate  an  acquaintance  with  three  of  the  most  important  Oriental  reUgions. 

Anoelo  de  Gubebnatis. 


II. 

IN   RUSSIA. 

St.  Pstsbsbxtbo,  l^th  May,  1878. 

THE  time  is  hardly  favourable  for  speaking  about  pohti&s,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  Russian  to  touch  these  topics,  m  an  English  Review.  Pre- 
judices and  passions,  roused  by  mutual  grievances,  tend  to  estrange 
nations  during  such  crises  as  that  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  and  it 
is  no  easy  task  for  individuals  to  stem  the  torrent  and  rise  above  the  general 
feeling.  Nevertheless,  as  political  questions  are  now  to  the  front,  absorbing 
all  interest  and  thought,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  pass  them  over. 

Here  the  partisans  of  war  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  press  would  wish 
OS  to  believe.  Newspapers  are  everywhere  expected  to  be  in  advance  of 
pdblic  opinion,  and  warlike  articles  form  a  necessary  excitement  in  troubled 
periods.  If  joumahstic  writers  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  principles  they 
advance  and  defaid,  it  is  Ukely  that  tliey  would  grow  more  prudent  and 
moderate,  but  knowing  that  they  live  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  write 
onder  the  supervision  of  a  strict  censorship,  they  do  not  use  much  carefulness 
in  their  words  and  faU  easily  into  exaggerations.  But  the  wish  for  peace  which 
is  shared  by  the  majority  does  not  exclude  a  very  considerable  irritation 
against  England.  Russia  has  always  viewed  the  war  with  Turkey  as  a 
crusade  for  the  liberation  of  her  Christian  brethren  from  the  Mussulman 
yoke,  and  now  that  her  object  has  been  gained  by  means  of  heavy  sacrifices 
ahe  cannot  conceive  why  England  should  oppose  her.  British  interests  are  in 
her  eyes  an  inexplicable  enigma,  and  as  nobody  in  Russia  believes  in  our  pre- 
tended ambition,  and  in  the  wish  to  make  new  conquests,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  interference  and  threats  of  other  States  can  be  received 
with  indifference.  The  Russians  are  a  very  peaceful  people,  and  an  aggressive 
war  would  not  easily  grow  popular  with  them ;  it  was  chiefly  the  religious 
feeling  and  the  traditional  hatred  for  the  Turk,  whom  the  people  do  not  distin- 
guish from  their  old  foe  the  Tartar,  that  stirred  their  feelings  during  the  late 
war.  As  to  a  political  strife  with  European  States,  it  would  remain  quite 
incomprehensible  as  long  as  it  did  not  acquire  a  defensive  character.  But  as 
aoon  as  the  people  are  told  that  England  or  some  other  Power  intends  to  rob 
Russia  of  the  fruits  of  her  victories,  and  to  restore  the  dominion  of  Turkey 
over  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria,  they  will  readily  resort  to  arms, 
notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  the  forces  brought  to  bear  and  the  losses  to 
be  incurred. 

One  cannot  help  believing  that  in  our  diplomatic  contentions  with  England, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sad  war  likely  to  follow  them,  misunderstandings  and 
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ignorance  play  a  prevailing  part.  In  spite  of  the  improved  means  of  oommu- 
nication  and  the  financial  sohdarity  extending  through  Europe  and  the  dvilized 
world,  nations  know  each  other  but  very  imperfectly,  and  are  consequently 
apt  to  ascribe  to  one  another  bad  or  dangerous  purpoftes.  The  exaggerated 
fear  of  ambitious  designs  by  other  States  and  of  their  political  preponderanoe^ 
seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  such  public  calamities  as  wars  have  become  in 
our  time.  If  these  fears  were  reduced  to  their  real  value,  they  would  often 
be  seen  to  be  phantoms ;  but  as  they  are  founded  on  misconceptions  and  oa 
the  hypothesis  of  deceit  from  the  adverse  side,  nations  will  listen  to  no  reason- 
ing, and  resort  to  rash  acts  which  cannot  be  recalled.  In  fact,  Russia  does- 
not  need  to  organize  the  government  in  Bulgaria,  any  more  than  she  requires 
the  annexation  of  Bessarabia,  or  the  fulfilment  of  other  conditions  contained  in 
the  iSt.  Stefano  treaty.  The  first,  far  from  constituting  a  privilege,  would  be 
a  heavy  task  that  she  ought  to  decline  with  joy,  if  false  notions  of  honour  and 
dignity  did  not  silence  the  voice  of  reason.  The  second  is  only  the  satisfaction 
of  a  childish  vanity,  which  can  add  nothing  to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
Russia.  As  long  as  our  foes  do  not  demand  the  return  of  Bulgaria  under  the 
Turkish  rule,  their  other  claims  are  not  of  the  kind  which  would  warrant  a  war, 
and  Russia  would  lose  nothing  essential  to  her  welfare  in  yielding  to  them. 

This  being  admitted,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  serious  and  real  reason 
why  England  should  not  give  her  assent  to  the  St.  Stefano  treaty,  nor  why  she 
should  consider  herself  obliged  to  make  war  in  order  to  prevent  its  execution. 
The  evils  of  war  are  certainly  infinitely  greater  for  both  countries  than  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  such  a  struggle  would  undoubtedly  be 
impossible  if  nations  did  not  foster  such  distrust  one  of  another,  and  if  monardbs 
and  governments  had  not  such  a  false  notion  of  their  own  dignity.  To  yields 
even  on  a  question  of  form,  is  considered  a  shame,  while  to  shed  blood  without  a 
determinate  purpose,  or  in  order  to  humble  a  neighbour's  pride,  is  viewed  as  a 
patriotic  and  glorious  proceeding.  So  strong  is  this  sort  of  prejudice  in  the 
most  polished  nations  that  it  looks  like  treason  to  fight  against  it  at  the  time 
when  it  is  the  most  dangerous,  so  that,  according  to  current  opinion,  nobody 
ought  to  oppose  the  warlike  tide  when  it  has  attained  its  height.  In  Eaigland 
the  long  practice  of  liberty  has  taught  toleration,  and  minorities  never  lose  the 
privilege  of  expressing  their  views ;  m  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  pubUc  opinion 
is  still  very  intolerant,  and  few  dare  to  declare  themselves  against  it.  Thus 
the  bawlers  take  advantage  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  nation,  and  their  voice 
is  the  only  one  heard  abroad.  The  Emperor's  position,  amidst  all  the  clamour 
and  the  charges  brought  against  him,  is  not  to  be  envied.  When  he  shows 
himself  inclined  towards  conciliation,  the  press  l)egins  shouting  at  his  want  of 
energy,  insisting  that  no  iota  of  the  treaty  should  be  changed ;  in  this  way  aa 
outburst  of  ])ul)lic  opinion,  threatening  his  popularity,  may  be  expected  if 
he  consents  to  buy  peace  l)y  large  concessions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  be 
listens  to  the  warUke  advice  that  is  freely  bestowed  on  him  by  irresponsible 
publicists,  and  the  strife  takes  an  unhappy  turn,  all  the  blame  will  fall  on  him 
alone,  and  the  same  men  who  push  him  on  now  to  that  decision  will  be  the  first 
to  condenni  him.  We  have  seen  during  the  late  war  how  quickly  we  pass 
from  enthusiasm  to  despair,  and  how  bitterly  we  censure  at  times  of  failure  all 
those  to  whom  we  ascribe  it.  Our  next  trial  will  show  the  same  thing,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  reflect  beforehand  on  the  consequences  of  our 
actions,  and  not  let  our  feelings  get  the  upper  hand,  as  they  do  now. 

After  the  losses  of  the  late  war,  fx^ace  would  be  a  boon  more  inestimable 
than  ever,  and  in  truth  the  internal  state  of  affairs  requires  it  imperiously. 
Not  only  do  the  finances,  which  have  cruelly  suffered  from  the  extraordinary 
exj>enses  of  the  ex[)edition  to  Turkey,  need  to  be  thoroughly  reorganized,  but 
some  other  difficult  problems  wait  solution.  One  of  the  most  urgent  is  a  reviswn 
of  the  secret  }>olice  and  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  administration  over 
})olitical  criminals.  In  speaking  of  our  revolutionary  party,  we  mentioned  the 
evil  it  is  doing,  and  we  tried  to  depict  how  this  party  is  irritated  by  illegil 
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proceedings,  and  at  thp  Hanie  time  raised  to  a  (floriiication  of  martyrdom  by 
undue  importance  bein^  given  to  their  cliildista  or  silly  deeds. 

RecenlJy  a  sad  event  haa  confii-med  this  view,  making  a  deep  imprensifm 
on  RuKsiu)  wiciety,  a*l  well  as  on  public  opinicn  abroad.  The  story  of  Vera 
Vassovlttch  lutH  beeii  t^ild  in  all  ttie  paperi>,  and  is  arrowing-  as  popul&r  as  tbat 
of  Charlotte  ('-orday,  Xn  whom  our  Radicals  like  to  t-omjiare  her.  In  the  last 
days  of  December,  a  young  girl  presented  herself  as  petitioner  »t  General 
Trepofs  reeept  ion -hour  nod  fired  a  revolver  at  hha.  Though  a  mere  accident 
prevented  the  shot  from  killiag  him,  the  wound  inflicted  was  so  serere  that 
tie  general's  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  days,  and  he  is  not  quite  out  of 
danger  even  now.  Arrested  on  the  sjiot  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  her  frightful 
attempt,  she  answered  that  she  sought  revenge  for  the  cruel  olfence  inflicted 
Bc^oUubof  by  the  general's  orders. 

The  tale  her  answer  brought  to  light'  was  as  follows: — Last  July, 
(ienernl  Trepof,  on  visiting  the  house  of  preliminary  detention,  observed  that 
several  p^^ilitical  prisoners  were  walking  together  in  the  yard,  and  ordered  then) 
to  be  [larted,  Bogoliubof,  the  chief  hero  of  last  year's  revolutionary  demon- 
fttration  on  the  Kazann  Plat-e,  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  mines  of  Siberia, 
was  one  of  the  group.  lie  addressed  the  general  without  being  spoken  to, 
explaining  that  the  term  of  their  solitary  confinement  liad  ela|)sed.  Tlie  general 
resented  such  an  interferenre,  and,  growing  angry,  ordered  Hogojiubof  to  be 
immediately  shut  up ;  meeting  him,  some  momeutt^  later,  for  a  sei'imd  time  in 
the  yard,  the  general's  wrath  went  beyond  all  bounds  ;  he  pulled  the  prisoner's 
csp  from  his  head,  and  gave  the  order  to  subject  him  to  corporal  punishment 
in  presence  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  jirison, 

Snch  a  cruel  and  illegal  order  caused  a  tumult  in  the  gaol.  There  was  much 
noise,  screams,  and  maledictions,  as  well  as  broken  panes,  but  tlie  outburst  of 
indigiutfion  did  not  prevent  the  execution  of  General  Trepofs  order,  and  the 
young  man  was  ai-tualjy  Hogged.  The  event  becoming  known — in  spite  of  the 
censorship  forbidding  the  mention  of  it  ojjenly  in  the  papers — it  was  spoken  of 
during  some  days,  after  which  it  fell  into  oblivion.  No  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  general  from  using  again  the  same  oieaus 
■whenever  he  chose.  Vera  Vassovlitch  was  induced  to  onstitute  herself  the 
victim's  avenger,  and  thereliy  show  the  representatives  of  jyower  that  they 
CBimot  always  count  ugron  impunity. 

Her  trial  was  awaiteii  with  great  anxiety  by  all  parties,  as  well  by  the  Con- 
Mrratives  as  by  the  Ijiberals  and  Radicals,  and  on  the  Hist  of  March  (12tb 
of  April)  the  court  of  justice  was  crowded  by  the  etilr  of  society,  wbUe  the 
streets  were  tilled  with  the  prisoner's  partisans,  who  could  not  get  tickets  of 
Bdmissiou  into  the  building.  In  the  evening  the  news  of  her  acquittal  by  the 
jury  spread  through  the  town  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  everyone 
knew  that  the  sentence  had  been  received  with  applause  in  the  court  and  tliat 
efae  had  hai]  an  ovation  m  the  street.  The  street  scenes,  however,  had  an  unfor- 
tunate end.  The  crowd,  assemUwl  either  to  compliment  the  heroine  in  case  of 
hcT  ftcquittal,  or,  as  was  whispered,  to  deliver  her  from  the  hands  of  justice  if 
loiiiid  guilty,  was  intent  on  escorting  her  through  the  town  to  the  general's 
house,  there  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration.  The  police  opposed  the 
'marching  of  the  procession,  ujsin  which  there  arose  a  scuffle ;  pistols  were 
discharged,  a  woman  was  wounded,  and  &  ymng  student  killed  on  tlie  spot. 
The  first  impulse  was  to  accuse  the  police,  but  inquiry  shnwed  that  the 
student  alone  had  tired  and  shot  himself,  so  that  litis  nexv  grievance  against  the 
Government  broke  down.  Li  the  wrangle  that  ensued,  Viira  Vassovlitch  her- 
Aclf  was  lost  sight  of,  and  since  that  moment  there  have  circulated  two  different 
versions  conconiing  her  fate,  which  have  nearly  an  equal  numl>er  of  believers. 
According  to  tho  one,  she  hss  Iwen  arrested  by  the  secret  police  and  is  kept 
•  confined  in  prison,  whilst  the  other  slates  that  she  is  hidden  by  her  own  party 
for  fear  lA  new  arbitrary  measures  against  her  liberty- 

Mouiwhilc,  society  is  divided  into  two  parties  era  the  queation  of  the  verdict. 
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and  the  contest  ir  growing  more  bitter  every  day.  The  one  pronounces  the 
acquittal  not  only  unjustt^  but  highly  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  Stale 
and  its  citizens.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  it  the  expression  of  a  higher 
justice  than  the  written  law,  and,  comparing  Vera  VasSovlitch  with  Charlotte 
Gorday,  thinks  that  everybody  ought  to  bow  down  before  the  bold  act.  Thej 
forgot  her  attempt  at  murder,  dwelling  only  on  the  abuse  of  pov^er  committeii 
by  General  Trepof,  and  on  the  need  of  punislunent  for  such  crimes.  They  feel 
certain  that  there  exist  no  other  means  of  drawing  attention  to  such  crying 
facts,  and  that,  consequently,  the  deed  was  a  heroic  one.  The  sketch  giveo  hj 
the  counsel,  and  the  accused  herself,  of  her  previous  life,  contributed  greatly 
to  such  an  opinion,  and  acted  powerfully  on  the  symimthies  of  the  jury. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  this  young  girl,  wrongly  suspected  of  couniYanoe 
with  the  conspirator  Netchaief,  was  an*ested,  and  kept  in  solitary  confinemeDt 
for  two  years.  She  was  interrogated  only  twice  during  that  time  and  lived  the 
sad  life  of  a  captive,  parted  from  her  mother  and  family,  seeing  no  one  exoepfe 
the  gaoler  wrhen  most  in  need  of  good  advice  and  help.  After  this  lapse  of  time^ 
her  innocence  was  acknowledged,  and  she  returned  to  her  mother*8  roof,  hoping 
for  a  happier  future,  but  reckoning  without  full  know^ledge  of  our  administratioa. 
Only  a  few  days  later,  she  was  arrested  for  a  second  time.  Convinced  of  her 
innocence,  she  believed  it  arose  from  a  misunderstanding,  and  never  dreamt,  any 
moi-e  than  her  mother,  who  was  allowed  to  visit  her,  of  the  real  fate  which  was 
awaiting  her.  Sentenced  by  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  police  to  banishment,  she 
was  quite  unexpectedly  put  into  a  carriage,  and  transported  to  a  distant  town  of 
the  goveniment  of  Novgorod.  In  vain  did  she  beg  for  some  delay  in  order  to  get 
warm  clothing  and  money,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  her  family.  She  was  not  allowed 
this,  but  suffered  cruelly  from  cold  during  the  journey,  and  then  found  beraelf 
quite  alone  in  an  unknown  town,  with  one  rouble  in  her  pocket,  and  a  box  of 
chocolates  for  her  luggage.  The  journeying  so  begun  did  not  end  here,  and  during 
five  years  she  was  banished  from  one  town  to  another,  and  precluded  from 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  honest  labour.  Seeing  that  the  best  years  of  her  youth 
were  gone  and  her  future  spoiled,  she  resolved  to  sacrifice  what  remained  for  the 
benefit  of  her  unfortunate  brethren,  suffering  like  her  from  the  arbitrary  and 
illegal  power  of  the  administration ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  she  realizcKi  her 
puipose. 

Such  facts  a8  these  are  certainly  apt  to  imsettle  every  notion  of  justice  and  of 
right  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  not  to  be  w^ondered  if  there  arise  radical  contra- 
dictions in  the  estimate  made  of  first  moral  principles.  When  the  agents  of 
the  Goveniineiit  have  no  respect  for  law,  and  recur  to  illegal  means  for  insuring 
public  security,  one  caiuiot  expect  io  find  such  respect  in  the  hearts  of  their 
victims,  and  violence  on  one  side  produces  violence  on  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
society,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  adverse  to  revolution,  ought  to 
be  more  cautious  in  approving  such  applications  of  Ijmch-law.  There  are  no 
political  or  personal  motives  that  can  justify  murder,  and  if  we  are  justly  proud 
of  having  stnick  out  the  penally  of  death  from  our  code,  how  can  we  dehver 
that  fearful  pow^er  into  the  hands  of  private  men,  and  applaud  their  using  itf 
Granting  that  General  Trepi^f  has  deserved  his  fate,  and  that  Russia  has  found 
a  heroine  in  Vera  Vaasovhtch,  the  latter  ought  still  to  have  been  punished,  to 
earn  her  martyr's  crown.  To  let  her  go  free  is  to  lessen  the  worth  of  her  deed, 
and  to  proclaim  that  murder  is  not  always  forbidden  by  law,  but  may  be 
admitted  und(M'  certain  conditions. 

The  maxim  in  itself  is  full  of  danger,  and  subsequent  events  have  come  to 
illustrate  it.  At  Moscow  a  number  of  people,  roused  by  some  agitators  of  the 
rcacti(^nary  party,  attacked  in  their  turn  a  procession  of  Nihilists,  escorting 
banished  students  from  Kiew,  and  in  the  row  that  ensued  some  men  were 
killed  and  others  wounded.  The  excitement  of  the  fight  soon  grew  so  intense, 
that  })eople  fell  to  beating  all  passers  by,  without  caring  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  procession  or  not,  and  the  excesses  coimnitted  in  the  outburst 
of  rage  were  (Ireadful.    This  event  took  i)lace  a  few  days  after  the  acquittal 
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vtVAn  Vassovlilch.  aiiiUha  Giiullr of  Muscnw,  vrlitch  counts  ilselfonr  soundest 
CouServative  un^au.  did  not  scruple  to  applaud,  calling  thla  deed  a  jnst  retri- 
bution For  the  seuidal  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  affirming  that  it  vtah  a  manifeeta- 
tiuD  oi  the  |)Lfipk''n  guod  aeuse  against  the  perverseuesfi  of  the  uppi.<r  classes. 

Sow.  wheu  the  faction  whidi  pretwKic  to  rei»res«ut  order  and  imcurity  faLs 
'back  ou  aiioh  pleadiiig7<  in  favour  of  the  ii>U(rlieiit  Iciud  of  self-justice,  it 
tnay  be  cotiaidi^red  a»  a  worse  8i|rn  of  ioimondily  than  even  the  tiefence  n( 
Twra  VassovUtcli ;  and  if  the  Gmeiie  of  Moscoic  liax  no  (rther  means  of  pro- 
teatinf;  apaiiiBl  the  urrore  of  a  jurj-  and  of  public  opinion  than  amiiiifi:  the  mob 

It  «VBi-j-  better  clad  man,  aiid  approving  figliting-  in  the  streets,  we  do 
But  BBC  wbitiuir  such  proceedings  are  to  lead  us. 

As  tiui  press  iif  St,  I'etershiu'g  felt  indicant  at  this  ^xilogy  for  the  mob's 
seveuge,  there  arose  a  very  bitter  dispute  on  this  tupit^  between  the  papers  of 
'  e  twii  capitals.  Both  parties  having  had  recourse  to  violent  and  illegal  pro- 
«eedin);:m.  neither  of  thera  had  firm  ground  to  aland  ii[>Mi;  but  still,  the  principles 
pot  fordi  by  KalkaFs  organ  were  the  most  revolting.  His  opponents,  the 
IdberttlK,  excused  TJoleoce  in  some  cases,  as  being  the  only  means  of  oaring 
Ibokbnsee  of  power,  whilst  the  Monarchical  and  Oitservative  (iruenre  of  Mosoui 
^dvocMed  ihe  slilt  more  dauj^rous  masiui  that  the  supreme  right  of  doing 
aoiumary  justice  l)elongi*  to  the  mob.  Thus  the  verdict  in  favoiir  of  Ver'a 
Tassovlitch  being  luijust,  and  the  ovations  of  which  she  waa  the  object  un- 
doaerved.  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  butchei's  of  Moscow,  were  called  to 

a  the  wrongs  dime  la  .St.  Petersburg,  by  beating  and  wounding  inoffen9i^■a 

SiiDg  men  escorting  fellow  students  through  the  town  1  This  was  not  enough. 
V  ceneurship.  which  always  int«Tferes  with  every  interesting  diecussiou, 
laBtened  in  the  most  awkward  niamier  to  impose  silence  on  the  8t.  Petersburg; 
pceM,  allowing  the  Gazette  of  Moncuu-  to  speak  alone  about  these  topics.  The 
Mrtt^r  Oi^ya  its  privilege  of  altusing  its  foes  with  impunity,  and  exalting  the  good 
nUHfof  the  butcliers.  while  the  St.  Petersbu;^  pivKs  is  obllgtxl  to  hold  its  tongue. 
In  bat.  tlie  first  canse  of  the  incident  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  was  not  the 
trial  of  Vera  Vasnovlitcii,  an  it  was  affirmed,  but  was  coimrated  with  Ihedisturb- 
aiices  at  the  Uuirersity  of  Klew.  Mis  understandings  between  authorities  and 
Stodenta  are  unliappily  very  frequent,  easily  degenerating  into  serious  quarrels, 
Arough  which  the  young  men  losp  the  lienefits  of  their  education  and  college 
•areer.  This  time,  the  c^uliict  began  thus;  one  of  the  students  had  been  arrestod 
on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  an  attempt  at  murder,  and  his  fellow- 
ttudents,  not  di.iubtiug  of  his  innoceuce,  petitioned  for  bis  liberation  under  bail. 
Sfeettug  with  a  stern  refusal,  they  assembled  in  the  lialln  of  the  L'niversity  to 
diacuss  the  best  means  nf  helping  him.  The  rector  enjoined  them  to  disperse, 
but  tbey  did  not  immediately  obey,  and,  after  leaving  llie  hall,  they  met  again  in 
6lB  yard.  For  this  transgi^ssion,  they  wei-e  subjecied  lo  tlie  judgment  of  a 
Ipeuial  court,  and  were  divided  into  three  categories :  the  first  was  sentenced  to  bo 
Bxduded  from  the  Uni^-ersity,  without  right  of  readmittance.  for  three  years,  ttie 
'  conii  tu  the  same  punishment  for  a  term  nf  two  years,  and  the  third  to  a 
Nfffiiu&nd.  In  such  cases  of  insubordination — however  slight  they  may  be-^ 
Dttdals  are  always  frightened  by  the  portent  of  a  revolution,  and  their  first 
e  is  to  take  means  for  their  own  security,  by  sending  the  offenders  as  far 
«y  o,n  possible.  (Jonsequently.  the  first  two  cateijories  of  culprits  were 
l(MiGdt|y  put  into  the  railway  train,  under  the  escort  of  ]x>lic6meii.  and  banished 
I  Kiew.  At  Mnaoow,  they  were  received  by  some  friends  of  some  of  the 
^^  ihed,  ao'l  were  sto|Ji>ed  on  their  way  by  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of 
Muscovite  liulcltors! 

Tliese  severe  measures  did  not  prove  of  much  avail  to  those  who  used  them, 
^ind  a   few   days  after  the  banishmeut  of  the  dreaded  students,  the  rector. 
Ibtrcef,  wa'4  attiu-ked  at  the  entrance  of  the  University,  and  a  stone,  hitting 

R  tetni^e,  wimnded  him  severely  and  it  may  lie  fntally. 
.  Thus  Aihitriu'y  ]jruceedingN  produce  tiolent  reacttim,  and  the  dri*ad  of  revo- 
'~"  B^ves  ri^e  to  new  revolutiouary  org&nisentions,  which,  in  their  turn,  bring 
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jipjlich  began  about  fifty  years  ago,  has  served  to  bring  out  the  characteristic 
Jlfijuibares  which  distinguish  it  from  neighbouring  literatures,  and  which  are  as 
jgsiiA  the  product  of  history  as  of  manners. 

JB^toiy,  in  depriving  Russia  of  the  entire  period  of  feudalism  and  chivalry, 
Thi  fanprint  of  which  is  still  so  apparent  in  Western  Europe,  and  in  replacing 
jfcfiy  toat  of  the  Tartar  yoke,  produced  a  blank  in  her  development,  which 
l&ltor  reforms  have  not  been  able  to  fill  up.  The  idealization  of  woman,  and 
tlli:^rp©  of  devoted  and  submissive  love  on  the  part  of  man,  were  equally  un- 
""VJIvvni  in  Muscovy  until  Peter  the  Great  forcibly  opened  the  terems^  or  private 
^^teiments  of  the  women,  where  they  were  kept  in  something  like  Oriental 
'^^UBnement.  The  ancient  Slavs  considered  woman  a  mahgn  being,  an  incar- 
BH|ioii  of  the  evil  spirit,  that  could  not  be  sufiiciently  guarded  against.  The 
:34Ktter8,  under  whose  dominion  Russia  lay  for  so  many  centuries,  saw  in  her 
i^rii^^Hi  inferior  being,  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures ;  and  these  ideas  could 
:3|dMlmt  exercise  an  influence  on  her  fate. 

^^llie  reform  abruptly  introduced  in  private  and  social  life  by  Peter  the  Great, 

mfA  tb©  civil  rights  granted  to  women  by  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 

-1M1V8  powerless  in  restoring  the  prestige  which  history  had  deprived  them  of. 

^oman  in  Russia  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  of  Hberty  and  equality 

lown  to  her  sisters  in  Europe,  and  met  with  at  present  only  in  America ;  she 

played  a  distinguished  part  in  science  and  art,  and  has  laid  claim  to  entire 

npation ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  modem  triumphs  she  has  never 

able  to  reconquer  the  halo  with  which  chivalry  had  surmounted  her  brow  in 

lands,  and  while  treated  by  man  as  his  equal  and  companion,  she  has  never 

the  object  of  his  homage.    This  peculiar  feature  in  her  destiny  became 

"ly  reflected  in  the  novel,  and  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  that  in  it 

occupies  but  a  secondary  place,  and  that  the  favourite  heroines  of  our 

lors  ai*e  but  rarely  sympathetic  characters. 

'*y.  It  is  perhaps  to  history  too,  which  has  not  been  too  lenient  towards  us,  that 

^ jni  owe  another  national  trait  noticeable  in  our  literature :  the  marked  lean- 

^^bg  to  satire  and  disparagement,  the  preference  given  to  morally  ugly  and 

,;>10pii]8ive  types  before  noble  and  lofty  natures.    The  Russian  people,  who  can 

.\mmer  in  silence,  and  whose  patient  resignation  in  the  face  of  despotism  and 

/^ybuBes  frequently  turns  into  apathy,  avenges  itself  in  railing  at,  or  depict- 

'■^!ing  in  the  blackest  colours,  those  men  and  actions  that  it  is  unable  to  resist. 

^Accx)rdingly,  beginning  with  Gogol,  satire  and  literary  revelations  of  various 

^administrative  abuses,  peculations,  and  frauds  of  all  kinds,  became  the  favoiu-ite 

'theme  of  both  the  talents  and  the  mediocrities.     Russian  patriotism,  which  is 

''4a  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  which  becomes  strengthened  by 

'joiroamstances,  does  not  go  the  length  of  painting  itself  sous  couleur  de  rose;  and  he 

who  judges  our  society  by  novels  runs  a  great  risk  of  falling  into  exaggeration 

aod  injustice.    Novelists  work  with  a  blackened  palette,  and  rogues  positively 

threaten  to  expel  honest  folks  as  well  from  the  novel  as  from  the  comedy. 

finally,  a  third  feature  is  to  be  noticed  in  our  literature,  and  one  which  we 
^ttame  with  regret, — a  certain  negligence  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  a  want 
4)1  plan  and  proportions,  which  our  authors  frequently  permit  themselves,  and 
wmch  greatly  impairs  the  impression  produced.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
short  tales  meet  with  more  success  at  their  hands  than  extensive  productions, 
and  what  they  chiefly  are  defective  in  is  imagination.  Sensational  novels 
scarcely  exist  among  us,  and  the  art  of  introducing  an  intricate  plot  and  in- 
venting a  series  of  unexpected  and  fearful  vicissitudes,  which  cause  the  heart 
to  beat,  is  but  little  known.  Our  public  is  too  great  a  self -mocker  to  And 
jreliflh  in  such  kind  of  reading,  and  is  always  ready  to  detect  a  want  of  veri- 
ahnilitade  in  the  most  ordinary  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
Ihat  our  authors  are  endowed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dehcate  observa- 
tion, and  know  how  to  seize  human  frailties  and  vices ;  pictures  of  manners 
are  eooally  in  their  power,  and  some  of  these  are  truly  charming. 

Although  our  literature  is  generally  divided  into  two  schools — ^the  aesthetic 
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new  repressions.  Though  these  sections  are  too  weak,  numerically,  to  be  dan* 
gerous  in  themselves,  the  perpetual  war  that  government  is  making  against  them 
uselessly  troubles  the  public  mind,  and  multiplies  groups  of  discontented  men, 
who,  finding  it  hard  to  gain  their  h  velihood  honestly,  are  always  inclined  to  make 
a  riot.  If  the  representatives  of  the  Government  were  less  timid,  and  did  not 
care  so  much  for  their  personal  security,  the  two  last  sad  events — ^the  fight  in 
Moscow,  and  the  attempted  murder  of  the  rector  at  Eliew — ^would  very  likdy  not 
have  taken  placa 

We  must  hope  that  these  repeated  experiences  will  convince  the  Government 
that  its  policy  is  not  sound,  and  that  it  is  high  time  to  try  other  remedies. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  pull  up  the  weeds  by  the  root,  instead  of  catting 
them  down  each  time  they  grow  up  ?  Before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  nothing 
was  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  murders  of  landlords,  and  Ho  repressive 
measures  could  prevent  them  ;  since  the  peasants  are  free,  this  class  of  crimes 
has  completely  disappeared.  Is  it  not  hkely  that  the  suppression  of  arbi- 
trary administrative  proceedings,  and  the  allowance  of  more  hberty  of  thought 
and  association,  would  lessen  the  admiration  for  deeds  Hke  that  of  Vera  Vasso- 
vlitch,  and  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  require  any  more  the  assist^ 
ance  of  butchers  to  put  down  the  traitors  ? 

The  desire  for  rational  liberty  naturally  increases  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  analysis  which  we  are  now  going  to  make  of  Russian  fiction, 
poetry,  and  the  drama,  will  show  us  the  improvements  that  we  owe  to  the  last 
twenty  years ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  stop  on  the  way,  and  we  hope 
that  the  era  of  reforms  begun  will  not  be  closed  before  Russia  shall  have  tnuy 
become  a  modem  European  State.  Our  favourite  poet,  whose  loss  is  still 
amented,  has  endeavoured  to  push  us  on  that  path  in  revealing  us  the  evils  of 
despotism,  and  our  best  dramatical  writer,  in  his  turn,  has  disclosed  to  ns  the 
dark  side  of  the  arbitrary  power  in  family  life.  The  first  step  for  curing  an 
evil  is  undoubtedly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  that  step  is  done  now  in  Russia. 

On  closely  examining  the  hterature  of  any  country,  we  find  that  it  possesses 
two  distinct  elements :  on  the  one  hand  there  are  the  ties  which  connect  it  with 
the  literature  of  other  a^untries,  and  its  origin  from  a  common  source ;  and  (» 
the  other  hand,  the  national  stamp,  which  gives  it  distinct  features.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  as  progi*es8  is  effected,  the  latter  element  increases  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  former,  and  that  the  imitation  of  foreign  models  constitutes  but 
the  first  step  of  a  rising  literature.  Novel  and  comedy  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  epopee  of  love,  equally  accessible  to  all  men,  or  to  the  painting  of 
virtues  and  vices  considered  from  an  absolute  point  of  view.  At  present  their 
chief  aim  is  to  depict  faithfully  manners  and  ideas,  to  revivify  personalities 
knowm  to  every  one,  and  in  acquiring  perfection  they  become  at  the  same 
time  more  and  more  specialized.  The  reader  requires  of  the  novelist  a 
scrupulous  exactness  as  regards  both  the  place  and  tune  of  action,  and  must 
have  the  most  detailed  notions  as  to  the  social  and  pecuniary  position,  as  weU 
as  the  age  and  education,  of  the  personages  introduced.  In  order  to  comply 
with  these  demands  the  novelist  is  forced  to  8y>eak  only  of  what  he  has  deeply 
studied,  and  thus  the  work  is  subdivided;  while  one  treats  exclusively  of  high 
life,  another  reproduces  the  manners  of  the  middle  classes,  leaving  those  of 
the  people  to  a  third.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  way  of  handling  the  art 
gives  much  prominence  to  national  peculiarities,  and  the  imaguiary  heroes  are 
not  accepted  by  readers  imless  they  are  really  of  their  own  coimtry,  if  not  of 
their  own  station  of  life. 

Russian  literature,  one  of  tlie  most  recent  in  Europe,  for  a  long  time  took 
for  its  model  the  elder  hteratures,  and  the  hnitation  of  French,  English,  and 
German  works  naturally  occupied  the  first  place.  However,  not  wanting  in 
originality,  it  threw  off  at  last  the  yoke  which  had  been  unposed  by  the  jHt)- 
prieties  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  conformed  to  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  the  nation.    This  change, 
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vrbicli  be^^an  atiout  fifty  yeartt  a^,  ban  served  tn  bring'  out  the  characteristic 
featnres  whicli  iliatingnijsli  it  from  neighlmiiring  literatures,  anil  which  nre  a-i 
li  llie  froJnct  nf  history  as  of  inRiinem. 
Distory,  in  depriving  Russia  of  the  entire  period  of  fcudalitim  and  chivalry, 
e  imprint  of  wliich  m  xtill  so  apparent  in  Western  Borope,  and  in  replacing; 
it  bj  llml  of  the  Tartar  yoke,  ijrodnced  a  blank  in  her  dovelopmeut,  whicli 
ter  reforma  have  not  been  able  to  fill  up.  The  ideaUzation  of  woman,  and 
e  type  of  devoted  and  submissive  love  on  the  part  of  man,  were  equally  un- 
iinown  in  Muscovy  until  Peter  the  Great  forcibly  oijoned  the  itremn,  or  private 
kpartments  nf  the  woTuen,  where  they  were  kept  in  something  like  Oriental 
CiinfineiiJenl.  The  ancient  Slavs  considered  woman  a  malign  bein)^,  an  incar- 
Datiou  of  the  evil  apirll;,  that  conld  not  be  sufticiently  g^uarded  against.  The 
Tartars,  under  whose  dominion  Russia  lay  for  so  many  centuries,  saw  in  her 
ibut  an  inferior  being,  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures  ;  and  these  ideas  could 
nut  but  exercise  an  influence  on  her  fate. 

Tlie  reform  abruptly  iiitrodnced  in  private  anil  social  life  by  Pet*r  theOreat, 
and  the  civil  rif^hta  frranted  tfi  women  by  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
were  powerless  in  restoring  the  prestige  which  history  had  deprived  them  of, 
.Woman  in  Russia  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  of  hberty  and  equality 
'Onknown  to  her  sisters  in  Europe,  and  met  with  at  present  only  in  America;  she 
|]u8  played  a  distinguished  ])art  in  science  and  art,  and  has  laid  claim  to  entire 
mancipation  \  but  notwithstanding  all  these  modem  triumphs  she  has  never 
een  able  to  reconquer  the  halo  with  which  chivalry  had  surmoimted  her  brow  in 
Other  lands,  and  while  treated  by  man  as  his  equal  and  companion,  she  has  never 
been  the  object  of  his  homage.  This  peculiar  feature  in  her  destiny  became 
DBtuntUy  reflected  in  the  novel,  and  it  na^  been  fi-equently  noticed  that  in  it 
loTc  occupies  but  a  secondary  place,  and  that  tlie  favourite  heroines  of  our 
Mlthtirs  ai«  but  rarely  sympathetic  characters. 

It  1«  [lerhaps  to  history  too,  which  has  not  been  too  lenient  towards  ns,  that 
"wfl  owe  another  national  trait  noticeable  in  our  literature  :  the  marked  lean- 
ing to  satire  and  disparagement,  the  preference  given  to  morally  ugly  and 
■repnlsive  types  before  noble  and  lofty  natures.  The  Russian  people,  who  can 
snffer  in  silence,  and  whose  patient  resignation  in  the  face  of  despotism  and 
abuses  fretiuenfly  turns  into  apathy,  avenges  itself  in  railing  at,  or  depict- 
ing in  the  blackest  colours,  those  men  and  actions  that  it  is  unable  to  resist. 
Acoordingly,  beginning  with  Gogol,  satire  and  literary  revelations  of  various 
admimstrative  abuses,  peculations,  and  frauds  of  all  kinds,  became  the  favourite 
theme  of  both  the  talents  and  the  mediocrities.  Russian  patriotism,  which  is 
ia  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  which  becomes  strengthened  by 
circumstances,  does  not  go  the  length  of  painting  itself  sotis  oovltur  de  roue;  and  he 
who  judges  our  society  by  novels  runs  a  great  risk  of  falling  info  exaggeration 
d  injustice.  Novelists  work  with  a  blackened  palette,  and  rogues  positively 
liireaten  to  expel  honest  folks  as  well  from  the  novel  as  from  the  comedy. 

Finally,  a  third  feature  is  to  be  noticed  in  our  literature,  and  one  which  we 
^ame  with  regret, — a  certain  negligence  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  a  want 
■oi  plan  and  proportions,  which  om  authors  frequently  permit  themselves,  and 
which  greatly  impairs  the  impression  produced.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
abort  tales  meet  with  more  success  at  their  hands  than  extensive  productions, 
and  what  they  chiefly  are  defective  in  is  ima^nation.  Sensational  novels 
scarcely  ejtist  among  us,  and  the  art  of  introducmg  an  intricate  plot  and  in- 
venting a  series  of  unexpected  and  fearful  vicissitudes,  which  c*use  the  heart 
to  heal,  is  but  little  known.  Our  public  is  too  great  a  self-mocker  to  find 
relish  in  such  kind  of  reading,  and  is  always  ready  to  detect  a  want  of  veri- 
similitude in  the  most  ordinary  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  our  authors  are  endowed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  delicate  observa- 
tion, and  know  how  to  .'teize  human  frailties  and  vices;  pictures  of  manners 
Are  equally  m  their  power,  and  some  of  these  are  truly  charming. 

Although  our  literature  is  generally  divided  into  two  schools — the  (esthetic 
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and  the  realistic — the  general  traits  we  have  just  sketched  are  to  be  met 
with  in  both.  The  so-called  (esthetics  are  no  less  realists,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  than  their  rivals,  and  what  {particularly  distinguishes  them  from 
the  latter,  who  claim  specially  the  appellation  of  realists,  is  a  higher  degree  of 
talent  and  more  delicacy  of  expression.  Provided  characters  and  incident  are 
truthfully  depicted,  the  choice  of  models  can  exercise  no  influence  on  the  degree 
of  realism  in  the  work ;  for  is  there  then  nothing  real  but  what  is  low  and 
gross  and  foul,  and  is  it  necessary  to  wallow  in  filth  in  order  to  merit  the  title 
of  a  realist  ?  Is  enlightened  and  well-bred  society  less  real  than  the  company 
of  peasants  and  workmen,  and  does  it  not  suffice  to  keep  true  to  nature  with* 
out  exaggeration  in  order  to  belong  de  facto  to  this  school  ? 

The  distinction  which  they  endeavour  to  draw  between  these  two  currents 
is  based  on  a  misunderstanding — on  the  identification  of  realism  with  cynicism 
and  grossness ;  and  the  schism,  which  has  spread  among  authors  who  in 
fact  are  guided  by  identical  principles,  owes  its  origin  to  political  causes 
exclusively. 

The  most  trying  periods  of  history  sometimes  bnng  unexpected  compensa- 
tion, and  human  thought,  persecuted  and  shamed  on  one  side,  finds  a  loop-hole 
where  it  can  make  amends  for  the  constraint  imposed  upon  it.  Thus  the  reign 
of  Nicholas,  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  stifler  of  liberty  and  intelli* 
gence,  produced  nevertheless  a  whole  galaxy  of  men  of  remarkable  talents, 
who  still  continue  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  Russian  literature,  in  spite  of  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the  competition  of  new  comers.  Tourgheneff, 
Gontcharoff,  PissemsW,  Dostoyefsky,  Ostrovsky,  the  two  Counts  Tolstoy, 
Alexis,  and  Leo,  are  all  products  of  that  hard  reign,  although  some  of  them 
entered  upon  their  literary  career  at  its  expiration  or  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  at  that 
epoch,  even  for  a  novelist,  to  make  his  way  through  the  strictures  of  the 
censorship;  but  in  spite  of  such  obstacles,  these  writers  succeeded  in  publish- 
ing  some  remarkable  works,  and  in  ()ointing  out  the  bleeding  sores  of  the  day. 
They  enjoyed  a  gi-eater  share  of  liberty  than  the  publicists  and  Aovants^  and 
whereas  no  one  dared  t(^  reveal  in  a  serious  article  the  vices  and  horrors  of 
serfdom,  Tourgheneff  made  them  breathe  with  life  in  liis  ^'  Memoirs  of  a  Sports- 
man,"  and  Grogol  set  forth  the  abuses  of  provincial  administration  in  his 
immortal  comedy,  •••  The  Reviser."  Nevertheless,  these  furtive  excui'sions  into 
prohibited  domains  did  not  hinder  them  from  cultivating  art  for  herself,  and 
this  is  why  their  productions  will  outlast  the  fash^m  of  the  day  and  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gratifie<l  airiosity. 

However,  the  chanpre  that  took  place  uj)on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  hasty  reccmstruction 
of  the  entire  political  and  social  edifice,  did  not  leave  literature  intai^. ;  and  as 
nothing  was  to  be  left  unrooted  and  imrenewed.  art  could  be  sj)ared  no  more 
than  institutions  and  ideas.  Reform  being  the  order  of  the  day.  everything  of 
yesterday  was  condemned,  an<i  lesthetics  were  declared  to  l>e  no  less  hurtful 
than  serfdom.  To  the  mmd  of  these  enthusiasts  who  had  firmly  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  golden  age  had  arrived  in  Russia,  belief' left  res  were  but 
the  means  required  for  revealing  social  abuses  and  wrongs,  and  propagating 
sane  notions  of  freedom  and  brotherhood,  which  were  at  length  to  he  adopted 
by  our  nation.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  pure  art  was  but  a  child's 
toy,  unworthy  of  engaging  the  thoughts  of  men,  whose  foremost  duty  was  to 
contribute  towards  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  above  all  of  their  own 
people.  Then  arose  the  realistic  school,  whose  aim  was  to  expel  feathetics^ 
but  who  met  only  with  an  ephemeral  triumph.  The  novel  was  brought  down 
to  take  the  part  of  photography,  and  was  specially  destined  M  reproduce  the 
physiognomy,  language,  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  ot  ft) 
become  the  docile  instrument  of  the  Socialist  and  Radical  propaganda.  TheideaT; 
which  was  entirely  banished  as  soon  as  well-dressed  and  well-to-do  hwies 
were  placed  on  the  stage  instead  of  poor  and  starving  wretches,  was  reserved 
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exclusively  for  the  victims  of  sticiety.  and  tliose  wlio  were  tlie  teachers  of  new 
doctrinefl.  Tlie  moat  violent  nttachw  witp  dirertol  K^innt  conjngal  and 
paiemal  deBpotifmi ;  tlie  heminen  of  f.hese  novels  nevei-  failed  f.o  revolt  either 
O^inst  the  one  nr  the  other,  often  at,^ainst  both,  and  parents  as  weU  o» 
Inishaods  saw  themselves  depicted  in  the  mo8t  iiiifavnurable  light,  if  they  had 
sot  embraced  the  new  faith,  or  hesatated  to  admit  entire  freedom  in  love.  The 
iolachief  which  this  kind  of  literature  produced,  enpedally  in  the  provincea, 
■where  books  enjoy  a  much  great-er  authority  than  in  the  two  capitals, 
was  racalcutahle.  It  was  thus  that  the  doctrine  of  Niliilism  waa  pro- 
pagated, which  obtmned  such  a  great  fame  throughout  Europe.  Fortunately 
lor  Rmtsia,  this  new  literary  school  was  nearly  deficient  iu  talent,  makui|f 
Moends  for  this  want  by  its  zeal  and  the  ardfmr  of  its  social  convictions.  Its 
BDpplim  were  soon  exhausted,  and,  it^  prosperous  time  once  over,  the  public 
.mniJd  no  lonper  read  its  productions.  The  stars  nf  lleshetnikoff,  Ouspensky. 
and  Mich^loS,  without  naming  those  of  smaller  note,  have  jwi'Ceptibly  paled 
during'  the  last  yeara ;  even  the  fatuous  novel  of  Tchemishevsky,  entitled 
"What  is  to  be  Done?"  is  consigned  to  the  archive«  of  the  past.  These 
Uithors  had  wilfully  disowned  the  first  rales  of  art,  rejecting  on  something 
uaelesA  a  carefully-contrived  plot,  irnthfalness  of  character,  and  doe  propor- 
tions of  the  work ;  and  art  has  avenged  itself  for  their  diwltun  by  consigning 
them  to  oblivion.  Their  success  last»l  but  a  few  years,  and  now  the  public 
lisve  gone  back  to  the  old  school,  which  has  the  great  arlvantage  of  possessing 
Went.  The  same  Rei-iews  which  so  readily  abused  swthetics,  and  so  im- 
mercifnlly  laughed  at  novels  simpiy  dealing  with  private  vicissitudes,  without 
pointing  out  any  new  sodal  reform,  The  Annedn  of  our  Covntiy  and  the  Dielo, 
bvsan  again  to  publish  works  belonging  to  the  hitherto  despised  category. 
After  a  severe  battle  between  ihese  two  tendencies,  in  which  the  realists  dis- 
played all  the  more  self-sufficiency  in  ])roportion  as  they  had  less  just  inght  to 
it,  peace  was  made ;  but  one  of  the  parties  was  nearly  vanquished,  and  uow^ 
days  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  same  names  who  were  at  the  bead 
of  the  literary  movement  twenty  yearn  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  the  criais. 

Of  all  the  literary  works  which  have  appeared  iu  iate  years,  only  those  of 
TourglieneEf  and  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  have  retained  the  piivilege  of  moviog  the 
public,  and  producing  a  wtir  even  before  their  publication.  These  two  novelists 
enjoy  incontestably  an  exc6|itional  position  in  our  ooimtry,  and  for  this  reason 
it  w  neoeseary  to  ilwull  a  little  l"n;.i:r  on  them. 

Tlie  eminent  talents  of  thewe  writers  do  not.  however,  meet  with  (Kjnal  favour 
and  eatewn;  the  two  favourites  arc  rivals,  each  having  his  own  numerous  party 
aind  npecial  title  to  admiration. 

<  Tourgheneff,  who  lia.s  lieen  for  a  longtime  settled  in  France  and  Germany,  is 
much  better  known  and  appreciated  in  Europe  than  Count  Tolstoy,  whose  most 
Mtnarkable  works  have  not  found  (ranslators;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
•njoye  a  much  greater  [wpiilarity  in  his  <iwn  country,  and  that  for  many  reasons. 
In  proportion  as  Tourgheneff  became  imbibed  with  the  iitmosphere  ■>f  the  West 
ind  grew  cosmopolitan  Ins  countrymen  mistnisted  hhn,  decturiug  him  to  lie 
keoitipeient  to  judge  liis  own  country,  inrnng.  as  he  does,  but  rai-e  visits,  and 
iMving*  made  his  nest  abroad.  The  jiereonal  relations  which  he  has  formed 
Ihere.  uid  which  have  much  contributed  to  his  Kuropean  reputation,  have  also 
tdndod  to  this  alienation,  and  the  more  admirers  he  finds  among  foreigners,  the 
KOre  strict  becximes  Knssian  judgment  upon  him.  Notwithstanding  the  hidden 
•Dg«r  and  irritation  which  be  is  made  to  feel  at  each  step  he  takes  ever  since 
he  left  his  country,  the  prestige  due  to  his  talent  and  former  works  does  not 
dininish.  ami  is  observable  !n  the  eagerness  with  whicli  every  htie  of  his  pen  is 
read,  and  even  by  the  7.6a!  with  which  he  is  critbnBed.  Tourgheneff  does'  not 
allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  ill-will  wMch  pursnes  him  :  l)e  continnes 
without  respite  the  task  undertaken  from  the  begiiming  nf  his  career.  This 
taak  cfflisists  in  following  the  evolutions  which  take  place  in  srwial  life  and  the 
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ideas  of  Russian  intelligence,  and  in  reflecting  them  consecutively  in  their  most 
characteristic  features.  A  careful  reading  of  this  author*s  novels  in  chronolo- 
gical order  may  serve  to  reconstruct  all  the  phases  through  which  oar  society 
has  passed  since  1840,  and  this  gallery  of  pictures  of  manners  and  types  wm 
not  only  enrich  the  national  literature,  but  will  also  serve  as  precious  material 
to  the  future  historian.  The  influence  of  serfdom,  as  well  on  the  serf  as  the 
master,  is  flxed  in  imperishable  features  in  the  '^  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman," 
already  mentioned. 

The  arbitrary  power  which  the  nobility  exercised  at  that  period  over  the 
peasant,  together  with  the  iron  yoke  which  they  themselves  had  to  bear  under 
the  Government,  gave  rise  to  a  special  type,  the  good  talker^  incapable  of  acting, 
whom  Tourgheneff  reproduced  in  the  character  of  Roodin.  A  man  who  spends 
all  his  enei'gy  in  words,  and  whom  everybody  ailmires  for  his  courage,  althou^ 
his  eloquence  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  actions, — who,  after  being  ruined, 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  up  any  profession,  and  spends  his  life  in  wanderinff 
from  one  friend  to  another, — who,  by  his  speech,  fascinates  a  young  girl  aim 
pitilessly  repels  a  love  which  would  have  required  some  sacrifice ;  su(£  a  man  is 
indeed  the  product  of  his  time  and  of  institutions  fortunately  consigned  to  the 
past.  Every  one  of  us  knew  him  in  our  young  days,  and  the  race  of  Roodin  has 
not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  our  soil,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place. 

The  era  of  reforms  which  succeeded  this  period  produced,  in  its  turn,  that 
critical  and  destructive  spirit  which,  carried  to  excess,  was  called  by  Toui^heneff 
by  the  characteristic  name  of  "  Nihilism,"  by  wliich  it  is  still  known  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  his  novel  entitled  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  that  the  author  created  this  new 
type  of  nihilist,  named  Bazaroff,  whose  truthfulness  was  at  once  acknowledged. 
The  name  of  Bazaroff  is  still  used  as  a  collective  noun  to  designate  the  followers 
of  this  school.  Bazaroff,  who  professes  a  disbelief  in  everything  but  the  natural 
sciences,  uses  every  effort  to  banish  from  his  heart  all  human  sentiments  as 
unworthy  of  a  follower  of  the  new  doctrine ;  he  rises  especially  against  the 
practices  of  society,  which  he  considers  as  shameful  hypocrisy,  and  is  strongly 
persuaded  that  the  dissection  of  a  frog  is  the  only  rational  occupation  for  a  man 
who  respects  hiiusolf.  All  these  good  maxims  do  not  prevent  Win  from  being 
very  fond  of  his  j)areuts  while  he  treats  them  with  a  high  hand,  and  from  falling 
in  love  with  a  woman  while  he  scoffs  at  love.  Notwithstanding  his  unpre- 
possessing appearance,  he  has  logic  and  character,  and  when  death  comes 
suddenly  upon  him,  he  does  not  become  dejected  or  sentimental,  and  leaves  this 
earth  Uke  a  true  Stoic.  Bazaroff  is  a  nihilist,  but  no  jxjlitical  revolutionist ;  he 
does  not  conspire,  noi*  does  he  even  dream  of  overthrowing  the  Government, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  his  scepticism  there  is  still  a  shade  of  idealism  wliich 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  his  followers,  and  which  makes  him,  like  Roodin,  the 
special  product  of  a  fixed  period. 

The  enthusiasm  which  took  possession  of  all  minds  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  era  did  not  last  long,  and  finding  that  the  golden  age  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  a  stroke  of  the  magic  wand,  discouragement  soon  followed.  The 
reforms  had  not  realized  all  that  had  been  expected  from  them.  The  liberated 
peasants  took  to  drinking  and  idleness,  the  lando^vDers,  who  wanted  capital  and 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  abandoned  the  culture  of  their  lands,  the  agents  of 
the  Zemstvo  j>roved  to  be  either  inapt  or  indifferent,  the  functionaries  continued 
to  take  illicit  gain.  In  face  of  this  state  of  things,  opinions  were  divided: 
some  attributed  it  to  the  fact  of  the  reforms  not  being  completed,  whereas 
others  pretended  that  they  had  been  too  rapid  and  spoiled  matters.  Sceptidsm 
and  universal  misanthropy  becomuig  again  the  order  of  the  day,  they  are  finely 
depicted  in  Tourgheneff's  charming  sketch  *^  Smoke ;"  and  if  he  has  perhaps 
been  guilty  of  too  high  colouring,  it  probably  arises  from  his  not  having  been 
able  to  escape  the  atmosphere  ojf  the  moment  and  keep  himself  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  pessimism  then  in  vogue.  The  appearance  of  "Smoke** 
marks  the   turning  point  with  regard  to  the  popularity  of  Tourgheneff  in 
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Susein :  up  to  that  time  criticiBm  had  always  considered  him  as  the  true 
painter  of  national  life  and  as  Ibe  firat  of  Kiifisian  novelista.  but  from  this 
moment  he  wa.9  accused  of  exaggeration,  he  was  declared  to  be  a  stranger  tu 
his  country,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  had  lost  the  flavour  which  bad  distin- 
^shed  lum  formerly,  and  that  his  pictures  of  maiuiers  were  uo  longer  true 
to  nature.  It  is  with  these  preconceived  ideas  tliat  henceforth  all  his  new 
Works  were  received,  and  censure  reached  its  acme  last  year,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Virgin  Soil,"  However,  Tourgheneff,  notwithstanding  his  sojourn 
abroad,  which  is  brought  forward  agmnst  him  as  a  crime,  has  not  ceased  to 
keep  up  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  the  social  movement  taking 
riwe  in  his  country,  and  "  Virgin  Soil,"  as  well  as  "  Boodin,"  "  Father  and 
Sons,"  and  ''  Smoke,"  are  but  faithful  images  of  the  last  evolution.  The 
noUtical  cases  which  have  beeu  brought  before  the  Special  Courts  of  the  Senate 
nave  pitifully  illustrated  the  real  existence  of  personages  placed  on  the  stage 
by  the  author,  and  one  must  be  blind  not  to  see  how  faithfully  they  are  drawn. 
It  is  true  that  tbey  are  much  paler  and  less  interesting  than  the  types 
formerly  illustrated  by  Tourgheneff;  but  before  accusing  the  author  it 
ought  to  be  asked  if  the  fault  is  not  partly  owing  to  the  models,  and 
if  the  prototype  of  BazaroR  has  not  actually  degenerated  in  a  frightful 
manner  in  the  present  generation.  A  more  detiuled  aualyMs,  which  we  will 
subsequently  present  to  our  readers,  will  enable  them  to  form  their  own 
judgment,  and  in  concluding  our  characterization  of  TourgbeneETs  talent,  we 
vill  only  add  tliat  age  and  perhaps  bis  Ufe  abroad  have  certunly  taken 
sway  a  portion  of  his  former  freshness  and  force,  although  his  actual  imper- 
fections camiot  justify  the  bitterness  of  the  criticism  directed  agunst  him. 
Ifotwithstauding  the  spots  which  are  so  obvious  in  every  remarkable  work, 
Tourgheneff  is  still  a  novehst  of  the  first  order,  and  his  attacks  always  tell. 

Before  passing  ou  to  Count  Tolstoy  and  showing  in  what  be  differs  from 
Tourgheneff,  we  will  give  somewhat  in  detail  the  subject  of  "Virgin  S<.iil," 
which  will  serve  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  contemporary  life  of 
Aossian  youth. 

Nezhdimoff  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  if  his  parents 
df  main  gaiushe  do  not  recognize  him  openly,  they  at  the  same  time  do  not  cast 
turn  off  entirely,  and  it  is  to  their  assistance  that  he  owes  his  entrance  into  the 
Unirersity  of  St.  Petersburg.  Discontented  with  his  Ufe,  and  irritated  by  his 
falae  position,  he  permits  himself  to  be  influenced  by  bis  companions,  and 
becomes  a  member  of  a  revolutionary  organization,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
incite  the  people  against  their  oppressors.  However,  the  other  associates, 
■nch  as  the  old  mmd  Matchoorin,  as  jplain  as  she  is  resolute,  and  the  little 
hunchback  Pakliu,  whom  our  author  mtroduces  at  the  opening  of  the  tale, 
weary  bim  with  their  monotonous  declamations,  and  we  at  once  perceive  that 
the  work  to  which  be  has  devoted  himself  is  pregnant  with  disappointment. 
Be,  nevertheless,  does  not  give  it  up,  but  obeys  the  orders  of  the  Committee, 
when  an  unexpected  incident  occurs  to  alter  the  tenor  of  his  life. 

One  Se[uagbin,  an  aristocrat,  meets  bim  casually  at  the  play,  where  Nezh- 
Unoff  makes  himself  noticeable  by  a  haughtiness  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
dreSB,  and  by  originality  of  maimers.  Sepiaghin,  being  informed  of  his  origin, 
proposes  that  he  should  spend  the  vacation  on  his  estate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  S.,  and  undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son.  Nezhdhnoff,  overjoyed 
At  the  prospect  of  emancipating  himself  from  his  revolutionary  engagements, 
readily  accepts  the  advantageous  offer  of  his  unespectwl  patron,  and  having 
OoBtributed  to  the  funds  of  the  committee  a  portiou  of  the  money  he  receives 
'In  advance,  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  has  acqmtted  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  associates. 

Sepiaghin,  who  holds  a  high  post  and  is  possessed  of  a  great  fortune,  belongs 
'  tn  a  measure  to  the  race  of  Roodius  ;  be  is  a  good  talker,  and  is  bent  on  passing 
for  a  liberal  and  a  man  of  progress — within  such  limits,  however,  as  not  to 
damage  his  career.    HJs  young  and  pretty  wife,  Valentine,  lif t«d  by  him  out  of 
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indigence,  is  the  worthy  companion  of  this  perfect  gentleman.  She  does 
not  disdain  the  part  of  a  flirt,  and  can  make  the  most  of  her  inoomparable 
eyes  to  fascinate  those  whom  she  stands  in  need  of,  but  she  appreciates 
too  highly  the  advantages  of  her  position  ever  to  compromise  herself  by 
overstepping  the  hniits  of  propriety,  and  her  natural  coldness  -preserves 
her  from  running  any  great  risk*  The  young  student,  on  being  introduced  to 
this  exemplary  family,  where  everything  breathes  of  elegance,  including  his 
pupil,  a  boy  of  nine,  with  curled  hair  and  fashionably  dressed,  and  .^here  he  is 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  attention,  is  at  first  greatly  charmed 
with  all  he  meets ;  but  the  impression  is  soon  effaced. 

One  of  the  friends  of  the  house  and  a  neighbour  of  the  Sepiaghins  named 
XollomeitzofF,  an  arrogant  nobleman,  professing  the  most  extreme  reactionary 
ideas,  forms  the  first  discordant  note  that  strikes  harshly  on  Nezhdanoff's  ear, 
and  this  note  is  quickly  succeeded  by  another  which  acts  upon  him  still  more 
powerfully.  The  Sepiaghins  were  persuaded  to  receive  into  their  bouse  their 
niece  Marian,  whose  father,  exiled  to  Siberia,  had  left  her  without  any  resources; 
but  the  young  girl  is  of  a  shy  and  concentrated  temper,  and  appears  to  feel  no 
gratitude  towards  her  benefactors.  Nezhdimoff  is  soon  made  aware  of  the 
profound  antipathy  which  divides  her  from  the  family,  and  before  even 
any  regular  conversation  takes  place  between  them,  he  perceives  that  she  has 
fathomidd  him,  and  that  they  are  bound  by  an  invisible  tie.  The  secret  of 
this  mysterious  communion  is  explained  with  the  arrival  of  Markeloff,  Mrs. 
Sepiaghin's  brother,  who  presents  a  sitriking  contrast  to  her, 

Markeloff,  whose  active  disposition  is  quite  unlike  NezhdiuiofTs  meek  and 
indecisive  nature,  was  a  member  of  the  same  revolutionary  association,  and  the 
duties  from  which  Nezhdknoff  hoped  to  escape  ui  quitting  Petersburg  were 
again  thrust  upon  him.  Markeloff' s  love  for  Marian  did  not  meet  with  a 
response,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  propaganda  had  fallen  on  a  fertile  soil,  and 
Marian,  shocked  at  social  wrongs,  as  well  as  disgusted  with  the  hypocriay  of 
her  relatives,  gives  herself  up  entirely  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  Nezhdanoff, 
in  exciting  a  more  tender  feeling,  helps  to  strengthen  her  in  her  resolution,  and 
she  niake^  up  her  mind  to  quit  her  uncle's  house  and  enter  the  people's  sphere. 

While  she  is  engaged  in  revolvhig  these  projects,  Markeloff,  having  disclosed 
himself  to  Nezhdkuoff,  takes  him  to  the  district  to^\^l  and  places  him  in  com- 
munication with  other  members  of  the  association,  among  whom  figure  merchants 
addicted  to  drink  and  pleasure,  and  dahblin«c  in  the  Socialist  agitation  as  in 
any  other  fashion  of  the  day,  and  peasants  in  whom  fancied  trust  is  reposed 
because  they  readily  complain  of  tlieir  masters.  Along  with  these  valueless 
elements,  Nezhdanoff  becomes  acquainted  with  a  man  of  a  totally  different 
stamp.  Solomin,  manager  of  an  extensive  factory,  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the 
pillar  of  the  organization.  Possessed  ol  an  iron  will  and  unrufied  coolness,  he 
lias  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Russian  )>eople,  and  is  well  aware  that  the 
moment  for  action  has  not  yet  arriverl.  He,  therefore,  preaches  patience,  and 
tries  in  the  meantime  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  workmen  by  all  legal 
means,  oxfiressly  forbidding  a  revolutionary  i)r()paganda  amongst  them.  This, 
howevei",  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  on  the  most  intnnate  terms  with  the 
other  niembcTs,  and  assisting  them  by  every  means  in  his  power — a  circum- 
stance which  somewhat  puzzles  the  reader.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  a  man  of  such  good  sense  and  activity  can  synipathize  with  projects  the 
absurdity  of  which  is  so  ckuir  to  him  ;  thus  it  is,  however,  and  Solomin  soon 
finds  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  dt^votedness. 

Sepiaghin  alters  his  behaviour  to  Nezhdanoff  in  consequence  of  the  mistrust 
he  bre<ids  in  KallomeitzolT,  as  well  as  on  account  of  a  pique  on  the  i)art  of  the 
fair  V^alentinr,  cauHcnl  by  the  discovery  of  his  lovo  to  Maiian,  and  Xezhdanoff 
is  on  the  |)oint  of  losing  his  engagement.  Finding  that  Marian  is  bent  on  fol- 
lowing him,  he  accepts  Solomin's  offer  to  take  refuge  at  the  factory,  where  they 
can  conceal  tlMMnselv<»s  better  than  elsewhere*.  However,  Solomin,  who  feels  a 
deep  sympathy  towards  the  fugitives  and  esj)ecially  towards  tlie  young  heroine, 
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not  dUpoeetl  to  re^rd  ah  illicit  union  ah  a  proof  nf  progress,  and  biivin^ 
accom[uodat«d  them  with  &  aiiiaU  lodj^iing.  be  hu4t«jis  tn  propose  tbe  services 
«f  a  uet^hbourbg  priest  who  is  eiUirtJy  <leivot«d  to  him.  'I'be  young  i)eo|>le 
ileoliue  his  proposal  witb  thanks.  Ne/Jid&noS,  ftlways  v'acilUtiiig',  la  oot  qiliM 
certain  of  fwliuf;  sufficioni  k>ve  for  ftlari&u  to  utiitc  his  destiny  vnth  bwH  lor  ever, 
and  the  latter  does  not  tbink  n£  inan'i»ne,  beang  totally  abs')rl>ed  by  liiw  propa- 
i;&nda;  ao  they  resolve  to  Jiyo  a4  brother  &nd  sister  until  a  more  propitious  tim« 
Arrive,  and  tbmk  of  aothiug  but  thetrwiirk.  Firotnf  all  it  becomes  ueoe«aary  to 
,cet  among  the  people,  and  placfftliemaelvesouo  levd  with  them;  withtltisubject 
4he  neophytea  doff  their  hsuaI  ili-eas  end  put  on  the  national  costume,  whieh 
Ijeoontes  Marian  admirably,  and  giveR  NeicbdJiDoff  a  fudicroufi  appearand.  This 
transformation  performed,  NeT.bdimoff  fills  his  (lockets  with  prohibited  pamphlets 
and  sallies  forth  lo  circulate  tliem  in  the  adjact'jlt  vjllagee  and  gia-sbops,  whilat 
the  yoODg  gii-l  takes  to  learning  the  mysteJ-ies  of  washmg  and  hard  work 
gwieraUy  under  the  guidance  of  Solomiti'a  cook,  TatJaua.  Soloiuin  regards  these 
explbits  ■with  a  certain  air  of  ridicule,,  but  aa  ho  always  has  a  practical  advice 
to  give  uad  a  good  word  to  say,  MKrian  unwittingly  g«t«  ijito  the  habit  of 
applying  to  him.  and  begins  to  appreciate  lii&i  more  and  more  e\-ory  day. 

In  tho  meanwhile.  NeKhdfmofTs  prt)pagau<jn  meets  with  very  poor  sucoesfl.  the 
peasants  Ungh  at  bim  and  will  not  accept  bis  pamphletn,  and  with  every  fresh 
return  from  bis  excursions  his  disappointaient  is  i^renter.  He  has  for  a  long 
time  |in*t  been  trunblod  with  doubts,  and  reTolutionary  practii*  inspires  hiui 
with  even  moro  disglist  than  the  theory  had  done.  In  face,  however,  of  Mari&n'a 
auDftle  fiiitli,  111!  dares  not  ftfow  his  discouragement,  and  continues  to  carry  out 
Um  iDfttcuctiotis  of  the  committee  without  putting  any  fnith  in  them. 

Markelo^  who  is  One  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  members,  will  no  longer  listen 
to  Soloiitin's  prudent  counsel,  and,  believing  the  'moment  of  action  to  have 
arrived  causes  the  pecisantH  of  his  village  to  rise  and  to  refuse  to  pay  tbeir 
intpoBts.  It  proves  tn  be,  however,  but  the  burning  rif  straw,  as  easily  put  out 
.aaUndled :  ttie  peasants  acknowledge  their  fault,  and  ^ive  up  Markeloff  into 
the  Jnuida  of  justiw.  One  of  tht-  associates  from  St,  Peteraburg,  little  Paklin.  who 
}u(f|MD$  bo  be  ii  witness  of  the  disturbance,  hastras  to  apprise  our  friends,  and 
fUKieil  be  readers  them  n  service  in  requesting  Sepiagbin's  inteccessjou  in  their 
favour. 

On  leaniing  that  his  brotber-nt-law  and  niece  are  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Uuvermnent,  S^'piaghiu  throws  all  his  liberal  [Jirases  aside,- and, 
■•wdering  his  carriage,  drives  post-haste  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  accwm- 
by  his  worthy  friend,  KaUoraeitzoff,  to  prove  that  he  has  nothing  in 
.  n  with  liis  iimmtiiral  njlatlvea.  sad  to  insuJt  Markeloff  in  the  governor's 
boDM. 

At  the  factory  all  preparntir>ns  are  made  for  the  flight  of  Nezhdanoff  and 
Kin  as,  whom  Solomin  wishes  first  to  accoiupaoy  to  the  clmi'ch  where  they  are 
to.  J»e  nUrried.  and  then  to  find  them  a  safe  retreat,  but  Neziid^ooff  is  gloomy 
and  wild.  Woary  of  life,  unable  either  U>  go  ou  or  to  recede  from  the  course  he  has 
adtipted,  he  determines  to  put  aTi  ead  to  himself,  and  an  bo\ir  before  the  time 
ffixtiil  for  departure  he  shoots  himself  with  a  revolver  close  to  the  house.  Solo- 
nio  forcilily  camr^d  away  Marian  to  save  her  from  the  hands  of  the  tjent 
diormet.  who  on  arrii-ing  at  the  factory  fhid  nothing  but  the  inanimate  body 
of  Nezhdinoff. 

From  the  epilogue  wo  learn  that  Solomia  marries  Marian,  and  teaches  her  tQ: 
work  for  the  people  without  offering  tbem  iiamphlots  of  a  subversive  tendency; 
Ibat  Sepias hin  makes  a  brilliant  admiuistratiV! career:  and  that  the  other  innor- 
igibU)  members  of  the  association  continue  their  fruille-<s  activity  with  tlie 
Astinat^  of  ttalf-idiota. 

Snch  is  the  subject  of  Tourgherieft's  last  taie,  and  ii  seems  to  me  that  the 
types  of  NeKlidiintiff  and  Marian,  uf  the  S^piaghins  anil  of  Kallameitzoff  are 
takra  fmtn  life  smd  have  nothing  false  in  them.  The  great  majority  of  the 
mi.f  I  who  have  lately  been  sentenced  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia  are  Nenhdiuioffs 
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— I.e.,  men  of  weak  and  irresolute  natures,  swayed  by  every  fashionable  current, 
and  devoid  of  the  courage  required  to  rupture  their  ties,  even  when  they  have  lost 
all  faith  in  the  cause  they  serve.  It  is  well  known  that  the  despotism  of  secret 
societies  equals  that  of  the  most  absolute  tyrants,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  abandon  an  association  proscribed  by  law.  So  Ne^dimofif  finds  no- 
other  issue  than  suicide,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  fixes  upon  it,  still  following^ 
what  is  in  vogue,  especially  among  his  own  circle.  If  Roodin  does  not  ^v» 
it  a  thought,  if  he  prefers  to  endure  the  bitterest  disappointments  and  humilia- 
tion before  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  it  is  because  in  his  time  suicide  was  an 
exceptional  and  fearful  phenomenon ;  whereas  in  our  day  it  is  within  reach  of 
every  one,  and  even  young  girls  and  children  do  not  hesitate  at  it.  The  different 
ways  in  which  Tourgheneff^s  heroes  die,  separated  by  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteeD 
years,  is  a  sure  proof  of  his  having  always  understood  tne  spirit  of  the  time.. 
Roodin  lives  to  an  advanced  age,  and  remains  faithful  to  his  favourite  phrases  ; 
Bazaroff  is  infected  by  a  dead  body  which  he  dissects,  and  quits  life  without 
fear  or  regret ;  lastly,  Nezhdknoff,  at  the  first  difficulty  he  meets,  is  at  a  Xom- 
how  to  solve  it  otherwise  than  by  committing  suicide,  which  is  considered  in^ 
our  time  as  the  last  word  of  the  wisdom  of  the  progressive  party. 

The  reproaches  which  are  made  frequently  against  Tourgheneff,  especially  m 
comparing  him  with  Count  Tolstoy,  are  that  he  studies  nis  types  too  much,. 
and  that  he  makes  them  up  artificially ;  in  a  word,  that  mind  and  culture  pie- 
dominate  in  him  over  inborn  talent.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  an  oinnion  in 
such  matters,  and  to  trace  the  exact  line  between  what  is  inborn  and  acquired, 
but,  in  any  case,  Tourgheneff  has  highly  cultivated  his  talent,  and  he  is  not  a 
man  of  impulse,  a  child  of  nature,  Hke  Count  Tolstoy.  The  latter  does  not 
compose,  but  he  seems  to  reflect  unconsciously  a  portion  of  real  life,  such  as  is 
passing  around  us ;  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  draw  a  plan,  observe  unity 
of  place  and  time,  or  due  proportion  in  his  work.  He  writes  as  the  nightingale- 
sings,  without  effort  and  affectation ;  and,  although  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
criticize  his  novels  from  the  point  of  established  rules,  their  beauty  and  the- 
power  of  his  talent,  which  reveals  itself  in  every  line,  are  none  the  less  incom- 
parable. Count  Tolstoy  does  not  belong  to  any  political  party ;  he  is  Rosdan 
by  nature,  and  one  would  often  be  inclined  to  think  him  a  Slavophil,  if  he  did 
not  show  himself  as  independent  of  this  as  of  all  other  doctrines,  and  sometimes 
propound  quite  opposite  theses.  He  does  not  care  for  foreign  countries,  or  for  high 
society,  although  he  himself  belongs  to  the  class  of  nobles ;  he  has  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  the  people,  and  in  this  he  approaches  the  Slavophils ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  at  all  believe  in  the  providential  mission  of  Russia  to 
deliver  the  Slavs,  and  he  is  irritated  at  the  thought  that  a  handful  of  men  want 
to  impose  their  convictions  on  the  whole  nation,  and  to  speak  in  the  name  of  tl» 
people  without  having  the  right  to  do  so.  What  he  detests  even  more  than  the 
high  classes  are  men  of  theories ;  his  philosophy  consists  in  believing  that  the 
world  goes  round  without  the  direct  participation  of  individuals,  and  that  the 
latter,  in  mixing  themselves  in  that  which  does  not  concern  them,  only  derange 
the  established  order.  In  his  opinion,  reflection  is  a  mortal  enemy  of  mankind ; 
generalization  is  only  a  lure  ;  and,  to  have  success  and  do  good,  it  is  sufficient 
to  act  unconsciously.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  he  recognizes  the  superiority 
of  an  uncultivated  man  over  a  civilized  one,  and  makes  the  former  utter  true 
wisdom,  unknown  to  the  latter :  the  peasant  acts  without  being  guided  by 
absolute  principles  ;  he  sees  only  his  immediate  task,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we 
should  take  the  example. 

AVhile  Tourgheneff  has  followed  systematically  the  intellectual  and  social 
movement  of  his  country,  Count  Tolstoy  has  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  has 
taken  his  subjects  at  random,  leaving  long  periods  to  elapse  without  making 
use  of  his  pen.  After  his  charming  sketches,  entitled  "  Childhood  and  Adoles- 
cence," which  appeared  in  1856,  and  which  at  once  ensured  his  celebrity,  and 
his  narrative,  "  The  Cossacks,"  he  was  for  a  long  time  silent  before  publishing 
his  chronicle-novel  in  six  thick  volumes,  "  War  and  Peace,"  which  appeared  in 
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1866.  This  extensile  work  displays  all  the  gixid  qualitiwe  as  well  as  tlie  faults 
of  thti  author ;  the  pictures  which  be  draws  of  the  manners  of  Russian  society 
ID  the  begitining  of  tiiis  century,  as  well  as  the  valuable  pages  on  military 
hbtfiry,  the  deacriptious  of  battles  and  c-amp-llfe,  may  all  be  considered  clas- 
sicftl,  but  the  want  of  proportion  m  the  narrative,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  tlie  absence  of  a  plot,  and  the  disproportionate  quautity  of 
philosophical  reflections  inserted  by  the  author,  deprive  the  work  of  the 
uniformity  required  of  a  novel.  The  end  is  less  finished  than  the  beg'limiDg, 
and  the  novelist  seems  to  become  weary  of  his  he-roes,  some  of  whom  he  intn>- 
duces  from  their  cradlefi,  and  with  the  political  and  military  vicissitudes  which 
mark  our  century ;  and  as  he  goes  on  he  breaks  more  and  more  often  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  to  enter  iiixin  discussions  on  the  causes  of  incideuts,  to 
criticize  Na^mleon  I.,  in  whom  he  does  not  recognize  any  military  genius,  and 
4o  repeat  under  various  forms  the  dictum,  L'hoTiune  i'agile  e(  Dieu  it  tnene. 

From  the  time  that  Count  Tolstoy's  talent  arrived  at  its  maturity,  it  chose 
in  preference  certain  types,  which  are  almost  invariably  met  with  in  his  two 
last  novels,  "  \V''ar  and  Peace "  and  "  Ann  Karenin,  notwithstanding  the 
■differences  of  the  periods  he  describes  and  the  fimdamental  idea  of  each. 

The  first  contains  not  only  a  picture  of  Russian  society  during  Alexander  I.'s 
m^  and  Napoleon's  invasion,  but  includes  an  account  of  the  political  and 
military  events  of  that  time  and  the  characteristics  of  the  historical  personages 
Tepresented  therein,  and  on  these  grounds  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  his- 
torical romances.  "Ann  Karenin,"  on  the  other  hand,  just  completed  by  the 
author  aftei'  having  appeared  in  fragments  duj'ing  the  course  of  three  years, 
can  lay  no  claim  to  such  title ;  it  keeps  within  the  narrow  limits  of  private  life, 
and  confines  itself  to  the  epopee  of  two  couples,  of  whom  one  Uvea  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  other  looks  for  happiness  in  for- 
bidden paths.  The  subject,  simple  and  old  as  it  is,  as  well  as  the  antithesis  to 
which  It  gives  rise,  do  not  seem  to  be  invented  by  Count  Tolstoy;  they 
naturally  issue  from  the  facts  which  he  simply  narrates,  without  omitting  any 
details  which  strike  him,  and  without  thinking  of  the  impression  producud. 
Notwithstanding  this  absence  of  all  affectation,  the  heroes  of  this  new  novel 
i«mind  uue  vividly  of  those  of  "War  and  Peace,"  and  are  their  direct 
desceadanls.  ITie  thoroughly  straightforward  and  honest  man,  who  has  not 
the  least  particle  of  \'anity  in  him,  who  acknowledges  no  authority  but  his 
own  conscience,  who  loves  the  people,  work,  and  science,  in  hia  own  way,  with- 
out bending  to  the  ideas  he  receives,  an  original  whom  one  esteems  while 
laughing  at  him  and  finding  him  strange, — this  man  is  called  Peter  Besouchi 
in  Uitt  first  novel  and  ConsCantine  I>evin  in  the  second.  If  the  latter  has  not 
inherited  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  progenitiir — if  he  does  not  cause  so  much 
■emotion  in  the  drawing-rooms  by  running  down  the  actions  of  Napoleon  in 
1806,  when  the  higher  classes  could  not  help  admiring  the  genius  of  a  great 
oommander,  and  if  he  does  not  commit  the  folly  of  extending  his  patriotism  so 
far  as  to  wish  to  assassinate  this  new  incaruation  of  the  Antichrist, — be  still 
resembles  him  in  other  respects,  and  the  difference  which  one  observes  is  owing 
not  so  much  tt)  their  individualities  as  to  the  periods  in  which  they  live. 
Both  are  in  their  proper  element  only  when  they  are  in  tho  country,  and 
'both  feel  a  restraint  in  town,  not  only  in  the  frivoloDs  company  of  men  of 
the  world.  Init  still  more  in  the  society  of  learned  and  witty  men;  and 
if  Levin  restrtuus  himself  more  than  Besouchi  and  causes  less  scandal,  it  is 
because  he  has  not  the  same  fire,  and  because  the  circumstances  are  different: 
liot  at  heart  be  desi>ises  as  much  all  that  depart  from  nature,  and  equally  detests 
i«asomng. 

In  the  same  way  the  author's  type  of  an  affectionate  woman  in  also  to  bo 
found  m  the  above  two  works,  and  the  resemblance  between  Nathalie  lUiaUii 
and  Kitty  Tclierbatzky  is  sitll  more  striking  than  that  bet^«'een  their  husbands. 
True,  the  former  h*  more  giddy  than  the  latter,  and  tries  to  fascinate  several  men 
Ixifore  givbg  her  heart  and  hand  to  Peter,  whereaA  Kitty  knows  but  the  first 
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chapter  of  one  novel  until  she  marries  Levin ;  but  these  are  the  only  unimpor- 
tant differences  between  them :  once  married,  the  two  heroines  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished.  Absorbed  in  their  duties  of  mistresses  and  mothers,  they 
understand  them  exclusively  from  the  point  of  their  daily  details,  and  abstaui 
from  reflecting  upon  or  taking  an  interest  in  anything  beyond  Uils  suliere. 
They  love  their  husbands  to  the  extent  of  never  looking  at  other  men,  forget 
entirely  the  desire  to  attract  and  the  conquests  they  made  when  they  were 
girls ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  quarrel  with  them  in  trifles,  and  take  no  part 
in  their  work  or  their  intellectual  pursuits.  The  virtue  and  charm  of  these 
women  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  their  intelligence,  and  one  can  foresee 
that  with  the  advance  of  age  the  attraction  will  give  place  to  dry  and  narrow 
maxims,  and  to  the  family  egotism  to  which  they  are  so  nmch  inclined. 

Side  by  side  with  these  two  favourite  types.  Count  Tolstoy  places  a  third, 
presenting  a  contrast  to  them,  and  to  which  he  endeavours  to  be  just  without 
at  the  same  time  caring  for  it.  It  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  best 
sense  oi  the  word,  a  man  of  culture  and  Euroi)eaii  poUsh,  perhaps  somewhat 
cosmopolitan  in  his  ideas  and  education,  but  brave,  loyal,  and  generous.  Prince 
Andi-ew  Bolkonsky  in  ''War  and  IVace"  is  as  in*eproachable  a  gentleman  as 
Alexis  Vronsky  ui  '**  Ann  Kareuin :"  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  an  illegitimate^  passion,  they  always  behavo  loyally,  they  do  not  trade  vnm 
their  affections,  nor  do  they  refuse  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  good  qualities,  the  author  evidently  feels  a  sort  of 
antipathy  towaixls  them,  arising  chiefly  from  their  believing  in  certmn  prin- 
ciples of  honour  approved  of  in  the  West^  and  wishing  to  make  them  agree  with 
their  conduct,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  by  the  current. 

However,  although  all  these  personages  are  old  acquaintances,  the  principal 
heroine  of  the  author's  last  novel,  after  whom  he  has  named  it,  Ann  Karenin,  is 
a  novel  creation.  A  woman  guilty  from  passion,  without  bein^  perverse 
by  nature,  seems  to  bo  a  conception  totally  beyond  his  sphere ;  and  tlie  instinc- 
tive antipathy  which  lie  feels  towards  the  sentiments  which  he  depicts,  without 
understanding  them,  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  impression.  Ann  Karenin  is  a 
living  tyj:)e  in  all  that  concerns  her  exterior,  her  gestures,  and  even  her  acti<»)8; 
but  when  the  reader  tries  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  her  soul,  to  ascertain 
the  motives  of  her  actiou.s,  he  will  not  find  the  same  clearness,  and  will  per- 
ceive that  the  author  has  studied  her  superficially. 

The  story  of  this  novel  in  three  volumes  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  can  he 
told  in  a  few  words.  Ann  Karenin,  married  for  some  years  to  a  man  much  older 
than  herself,  one  of  the  bureaucrats  of  iSt.  Petersluirg,  absorbed  in  the  ])a])ersand 
intrigues  cjf  service,  meets  by  chance  the  handsome  Vronsky,  an  officer  of  the 
guards,  who  is  young,  attractive,  rich,  admired  by  his  comratles,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  society.  Thinking  she  is  mdiffereiit  to  him  and  safe  from  all 
daiiger,  especially  by  reason  of  the  love  she  bears  towards  her  son,  Ann  does 
not  suspect  the  j^eril  that  threatens  her,  until  it  is  too  late  to  retract.  Vronsky, 
who  was  making  love  so  zealously  to  the  young  and  pretty  Kitty  Tcherbatzky 
as  to  be  considered  her  affianced,  feels  an  irresistible  j)assion  at  first  sight  for 
Ann,  who  finishes  by  cat<"hing  the  contagion,  and  their  feelings  i-mi  the  usual 
course.  After  a  ]>eri(Kl  of  resistance  follows  one  of  weakness,  and  a  mystery  is 
succealed  by  a  revelation.  The  author,  intending  to  exhaust  all  the  fluctuations 
of  this  love,  causes  a  reconciliation  to  take  })lace  betwec^n  her  and  her  husliand 
when  she  is  nearly  brought  to  the  grave  by  a  serious  disease  with  which  she 
is  attacked.  Touched  by  the  generosity  which  her  husband  shows  towanls 
her,  she  resolves  to  return  to  her  duty,  and  to  separate  for  ever  from  Vronsky; 
but  this  wis(»  lesolution  vanishes  with  the  return  to  health.  Then,  not  wishing 
any  longer  to  dissemble,  Vronsky  and  Arm  leave  their  homes  and  live  together 
abroad.  The  step  which  they  believed  would  ensure  their  happiness  becomes 
the  turning  ]>oint  of  the  love  which  united  them,  and  they  soon  perceive  that 
the  laws  of  society  are  not  to  be  infringe<l  with  impunity.  Aim  suffers  iroiu 
her  scfiaration  fr(»ni  her  son,  whom  the  father  has  kept  by  him,  and  whom  she 
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no  longer  is  allowed  to  see. ; 


]  also  suffers  from  her  false  poeitioa.     She  in 


■!!  thtfse  iituniUatiniiti  irritntu  her,  and  ronder  her  exacting'  towards  Vronsky.  She 
ia  atwa.TA  in  fear  that  h«  will  le»T«  off  loriiig  her,  and  the  diseased  state  of  ber 
Diiod  m&ke«  her  conHtaotl^ flee  theeril  olie  fear»mnRt.  Vrcnisky,  in  bis  turn,  feeln 
himself  more  Fettered  by  the  alliance  thaa  if  lie  bad  married^  and  hearing'  uothiiig 
froni  Anw,  who  is  always  in  tears,  hut  reproaches,  he  becomes  oool  towards  her, 
Mud  thereby  given  btr  real  grounds  fur  oomplBint.  Becoming  tired  of  iheir  hfe 
abroad,  they  ret'Um  to  Itussiiv  aiul.  after  spendieg  Home  time  at.st.  Feieriihurg, 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  country ;  bat  peaue  and  bappiuetta  uutttinue  to  Ay 
froni  tWu.  Then  Aim  tiies  to  obtain  a  divurce  from  her  husboiul  in  oniee  to 
intny  Vronsky,  and  regulate  her  position,  seeing  in  thi^  Rtep  her  last  safeguard. 
Karenin,  who  ban  become  a  devotee,  refuses  to  gi^ant  herthe  divoroe.  anrl  front 
heocwforth  Iter  despair  ban  no  bounds.  Her  groutidlesejealousy.'her  bad  temper, 
and  her  Bus))icions  cooiplefely  damage  her  relntions  with  Vronsky,  and,  l>roaght 
lo  tie  verge  of  despair,  she  thmws  herself  on  (he  rails  before  a  train  in  inl! 
Hpeed.  and  is  kilted.  Vronsky  enlists  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Serbian  ainiy,  and 
thtia  endfi  their  ntory. 

Wliile  this  couple  leads  so  stormy  a  life,  another  unfolds  before  oar  eyes  all 
the  sweetness  of  conjugal  felicity,  if  not  -without  a  passing  cloud,  at  least 
without  a  stoiTn.  Kitty  gets  consoled  after  Vronsky's  deception,  and  marries 
Levin,'  who  has  loved  her  from  her  infancy.  Count  Tolstoy  dwells  witJi  pleasure 
CHI  die  details  of  their  existence,  anil  carefully  narrates  all  the  little  incidents 
that  befall  them  from  the  time  of  their  betrothal  to  the  time  of  thebiithof 
tlieir  first  child.  5e  describes  their  dress,  the  incident  that  makes  Levin  late 
at  church  for  the  marriage  cere«nony,  tbeir  household  arrangements,  their 
quarrels,  and  their  recondhations  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  minntoueaa  iuto 
which  he  enters,  his  account  is  too  life-like  to  he  wearisome. 

t^ide  by  side  with  these  two  principal  couples,  a  number  of  secoodu^  per- 
souMgeti  group  themselves,  but  equally  traced  by  the  hand  of  a  master. '  7nere 
is  the  brother  of  ;\nn  Karenin.  Obtonsky,  who,  though  nearly  lifty,  ia  atill 
called  by  his  nickname  Steva,  being  still  youthf  id  and  brisk.  His  only  care  is  to 
'amuse  himself,  and  he  is  all  grief  when  ho  eees  that  bis  pleasures  cause  others  to 
Buffer.  Hi»  wife  Dolly,  an  older  water  of  Kitty,  claims  to  reign  alone  over  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  notwithstanding  her  six  i^ldren,  her  emaciated  figure,  nod 
ber  faded  beauty.  The  ^ood-natured  Steva  spends  his  time  in  tryint;  to  find 
ft  w»y  to  oontenf  his  wife  and  to  gratify  his  tasie  for  enjoyment.  There  is 
alto  Levin's  step-brother,  a  much  esteemed  gavanl,  who  has  theories  ready 
for  every  oceasioo,  and  whose  sound  log^c,  while  it  always  gives  him  the 
advantage  iu  discnssiou,  does  not  inspire  him  with  any  confidem-e  and  fatigues 
hitn  greatly;  and  many  other  iuterestiug  persoiuiges,  whom  it  would  take  ton 
mBcfa  space  to  enumerate  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  author's  intention  to  ^vethe  first  place  to  AuiKarraiin, 
the  sympathy  he  feels  for  Levin  unconsciously  mduces  him  to  bestow  more 
eare  upon  the  latter,  who  playa  an  important  part  as  the  novel  ]>roceed8. 
Ann's  fault  once  consummate'l,  he  speaks  of  her  but  seldom  and  with  apparent 
regret,  and  after  her  suicide  he  keefw  so  deep  a  silence  with  regard  to  her, 
that  her  name  is  never  once  mentioned  throughout  the  last  volume,  which 
treats  of  subsequent  eveuts.  The  uufortuuate  woman  has  found  the  oblivion 
she  sought,  aod  when  Vronsky  appears  for  the  last  time,  about  to  start  for  the 
vror,  tbe  author  gives  him  the  toothache,  which  prevents  him  from  answering 
tile  questions  put  to  him  at  the  station  and  disclosing  to  the  reader  the  impre«- 
aion  i>roduce<I  upon  him  by  Ann's  death.  Nearly  an  entire  volume  is  devoted 
lO'Levin,  to  his  religious  doubts  and  political  con\'ictioBs. 

After  haviitg  s]H>ken  above  of  Ihe  best  Kuhsian  novelists,  it  will  not  be 
uxelem  now  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  national  poetry  and  theatre,  considered 
in  tlieir  relation  to  the  contemporary  bfe  of  our  country.     It  ia  [^erally 
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admitted  that  the  theatre  reiiects  maimers  and  current  ideas  to  an  extent  not 
inferior  to  the  novel ;  and  if  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  poetry  exercising  the 
same  function,  we  may  observe  that  nowadays  poets  do  not  always  dwell  in 
the  lofty  regions  of  the  ideal  world,  but  frequently  lend  their  muse  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  real  woes  and  miseries  which  beset  poor  mortals. 

The  poet  that  we  are  going  to  mention  belongs  to  the  last  category,  and  if 
all  Russia  unites  in  lamenting  over  the  fresh  tomb  of  Nekrassof,  as  over 
that  of  her  first  and  most  beloved  poet,  the  chief  reason  of  such  unanimity  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  character  and  tendency  of  his  writings.  Nekrassof  may  be 
truly  called  a  popular  and  national  poet ;  his  pen  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  sufferings  and  grievances  of  the  lower  classes,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
enter  into  the  minutest  particulars,  though  of  the  coarsest  kind,  to  illustrate 
the  difficulties  and  the  social  wrongs  which  wring  the  peopla  The  weak 
and  the  oppressed,  principally  women  and  children,  commanded  his  sympathies, 
and  he  never  thought  realism  or  true  painting  of  life  incompatible  with  his 
muse.  He  died  last  December,  after  a  long  and  cruel  illness,  which  could  not 
deprive  him  of  his  faculties,  and  in  spite  of  which  he  continued  to  compose 
nearly  up  to  his  last  moment.  St.  Petersburg  seldom  saw  such  a  gathering  of 
mourners  as  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  and  every  honour  that  could  be  shown  to 
a  simple  citizen  was  lavished  on  him.  All  the  distance  from  his  house  to  the 
burying  ground  his  coffin  never  touched  the  funeral  car,  being  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  numerous  admirers ;  ladies  with  garlands  of  laurels  and  flowers, 
bearing  different  inscriptions,  went  in  front  of  the  procession,  which  contained 
all  the  representatives  of  literature,  students  of  all  high  schools,  and  even  pea- 
sants, who  came  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  their  own  poet  We  were  told  by  the 
old  generation  that  such  a  crowd  had  only  been  seen  once  before,  at  the  funeral 
of  our  incomparable  fabulist  Krylof .  The  church  could  contain  only  a  small  part 
of  those  present,  and  the  eloquent  speeches  pronounced  at  the  grave  detamed 
the  crowd  for  some  hours  in  the  churchyard  in  spite  of  the  cold  December  day. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  causes  of  Nekrassofs  great  popu- 
larity, so  much  above  that  of  other  contemporary  poets,  we  must  enter  into  some 
biographical  particulars.  The  experiences  of  his  earlier  life  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  his  works,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  passionate  and 
fiery  nature,  he  transformed  them  into  weapons  for  the  fight  he  undertook 
with  political  and  social  wrongs.  His  pathetic  pleadings  in  favour  of  the 
people  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  lower 
classes ;  it  was  said  that  he  began  life  by  watching  his  sheep  and  ploughing 
his  field.  However,  these  tales  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  Russian  peasantry 
must  renounce  the  honour  of  coimting  the  new  favourite  among  them. 

Nekrassof  was  bom  in  1821,  in  the  government  of  Taroslav,  and  passed 
his  childhood  in  the  country-.  His  father,  though  possessing  a  country 
seat  and  serfs,  belonged  to  the  i»oor  nobility;  after  having  served  in  the 
army  ho  retired  thither  with  his  wife  and  a  numerous  family  of  thirteen 
children.  The  scarcity  of  pecuniary  means  did  not  allow  him  to  give  a  bril- 
liant education  to  his  children,  and,  in  fact,  their  intellectual  level  was  not 
much  above  that  of  their  neighbours,  tlie  peasants.  Tlie  yoimg  boy  was  quite 
free  to  run  about  and  observe  the  exactions  of  masters  as  well  as  the  unfortu- 
nate life  of  their  slaves.  These  first  impressions  never  got  effaced  from  his 
mind,  and  it  was  not  merely  from  power  of  imagination  that  he  pictured  the 
cruel  sufferings  of  dependence  and  misery. 

From  his  earliest  days  the  boy  evinced  the  strongest  desire  for  learning, 
and  the  University  studies  were  continually  the  object  of  his  dreams.  But  his 
father,  who,  like  many  other  military  men,  could  not  see  the  use  of  such  studies, 
would  hear  nothing  about  this  folly.  Without  letting  his  son  finish  his  educa- 
tion, begim  at  the  classical  gynmasium  of  Taroslav,  he  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  enter  a  military  school  there.  Having  inherited  the  energy  and  obstinac}' 
of  his  father,  the  young  man  rebelled,  set  himself  free,  and  prepared  himself 
to  pass  the  examination  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.     The  natural 
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consequence  of  it  was  that  LU  father  renoimced  him,  and  denied  him  every 
assistance. 

The  whole  fortune  of  Nekrassof  consisted  in  tlie  paltry  sum  of  150 
roubles,  and  hia  knowled^  was  so  scanty  that  he  soon  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  pass  the  very  easy  exanuoation  which  in  the  year  lfS8  opened  the 
doors  of  the  University.  After  this  fiasco  he  was  obliged  X-o  content  himself 
with  attending  the  lectures  as  an  outsider,  and  he  had  to  fight  with  the  utmost 
ptiverty  and  want,  beinj;  often  acquainted  with  hunger,  and  even  compelled  to 
roam  the  streets  without  a  roof  over  his  head. 

He  hired  at  that  time  a  miserably-funiished  room,  let  by  a  retired  soldier, 
«nd  was  always  in  arrear  with  his  rent ;  the  landlord  finished  by  growing 
angry,  and  made  hira  sign  a  paper,  by  which  he  left  all  hia  things  in  jiawn  till 
payineut  of  the  debt.  Keturuing  home  that  evening,  Nekrasaof  found  the  door 
closed ;  the  soldier  denied  knowing  him,  -and  aihrmed  that  he  never  had  a 
lodger  of  his  name.  WTiat  was  he  to  do,  with  an  empty  purse,  on  that  wet 
snd  cold  antumn  night  t 

For  a  long  time  he  wandered  about  the  streets ;  then,  weary  and  benumbed, 
lie  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  shop  and  burst  into  tears.  An  old  beggar 
passing  by  with  a  boy  took  pity  on  him,  and  asked  him  to  follow  them. 
Nekrasaof  had  no  choice  left,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  full  of 
be^ars  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  "  Here  is  a  man  who  can  read  and 
wnte,"  said  his  protector,  introducing  him  to  the  company,  "  and  he  is  with- 
out a  refoge ;  give  him  something  to  drink,"  They  offered  him  a  glass  of  gin, 
and  an  old  woman  made  him  a  coarse  kind  of  bed.  When  he  awoke  they  were 
all  gone  except  her,  "  Write  me  an  attestation,"  said  she  ;  "  I tan't do  without 
one."  Having  done  what  she  asked,  Nekrassof  left  her,  with  fifteen  coppers  in 
hia  pocket  which  she  had  given  him  for  bis  pains. 

While  ft  student  he  subsisted  by  giving  lessons,  correcting  proof-sheetf,  and 
writing  for  the  press ;  but  all  these  resources  were  very  precarious,  and  he  still 
; ted  the  merest  necessaries,  and  frequently  remamed  without  dinner.  In 


often  « 


the  meantime,  he  became  intimate  with  rich  young  men,  his  fellow  students, 
tboB  learning  to  measure  the  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty,  and  tasting 
of  the  pleasur&s  reserved  to  the  former.  In  spite  of  his  poverty,  hia  genius 
made  him  play  a  prominent  part  in  company  ;  he  apjireciated  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  and  determined  not  to  remain  for  ever  excluded  from  them. 

He  soon  convinced  himself  that,  badly  prepared  for  the  University  studies  as  he 
was.  they  were  of  no  real  use  to  him.  and  he  exchanged  them  for  a  literaiy  career. 
Hia  first  poem,  "  The  Thought,"  dates  from  1838,  and  though  his  "  Dreams  and 
Songs,"  which  appeared  in  1840,  was  severely  handled  by  the  best  critic  of 
the  epoch,  Belinaky,  this  faihu«  did  not  discourage  him.  After  some  time  his 
poetical  talent  waa  duly  recognized,  and  his  further  works  obtained  a  great 
Huccese.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  his  fame  had  grown  so  far  that  he  could 
fearleasly  enter  upon  the  career  of  a  journalist,  and  buy,  in  conjunction  with 
th«)  aoveUst  Panalef,  a  monthly  review  named  The  Contemporaj-i/,  foimded  by 
Pooahkine  some  years  before.  PVom  that  time  till  hia  death,  that  is  to  say, 
dnring  a  jwriod  of  thirty  years,  Nekrasaof  never  ceased  to  labour  as  jour- 
nalist and  as  poet,  standing  at  the  head  of  The  Contemporary,  and  from  1868 
at  that  of  The  Aiiuab  ••/  tit  Country,  our  two  best  Reviews.  The  success  of 
his  publications  brought  with  it  a  large  income,  and  the  days  of  poverty 
never  retomoil  tn  trouble  our  poet  any  more. 

NovertheJe-w,  Nekrassofs  personal  experiences  were  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  liis  talent,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  described  with  such  truth  and 
vividneas  the  depths  of  human  misery,  if  he  had  not  fathomed  them  himself 
before  taating  the  advantages  of  wealth.  It  is  true  that  in  his  prosperity,  he 
did  not  lead  a  life  in  accordance  with  his  theories,  and  that  he  frerjuently  forgot 
the  Kufteriiigs  of  hia  brethren  while  revelling  in  pleasures  unworthy  of  bis 
genius,  but  he  had  only  io  take  up  his  pen  to  recollect  the  past  and  tiie  dark 
Aide  of  life  so  familiar  to  him  in  hia  earlier  days. 
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Amongst  the  autlior*s  longer  poems,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  entitled, 
"RiLSsian  Women,"  and  the  humorous  epic  named,  "Who  lives  HapfHly  in 
Russia  ?  "  The  former  relates  the  truthful  adventures  of  noble  and  rich  ladies, 
who  have  voluntarily  renounced  all  the  advantages  of  their  social  standing  to 
follow  their  husbands,  involved  in  the  political  conspiracy  of  December,  1825, 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work  consists  in  the  historical 
truth  of  the  factB,  but  the  attempt  to  put  them  into  verse  cannot  be  called 
successful.  There  is  much  affectation  in  treating  the  subject,  a  searching  for 
rh^ones  and  noisy  effects  that  spoil  the  pathetic  and  simple  story  of  conjugal 
life  and  self-denial,  clearly  marlung  that  the  theme  is  not  in  the  author's  Ime. 

The  second  of  the  poems  mentioned  above  belongs  on  the  contrary  to  the 
best  and  the  most  original  of  Nekrassofs  works.  The  subject  is  the  following: 
Seven  peasants,  engaged  in  a  hvely  talk,  get  suddenly  puzzled  by  the  question, 
"  Whose  life  is  the  happiest  f^^  and  each  of  them  expresses  his  own  opinion.  The 
first  said,  it  is  the  landlord's ;  the  second  the  clerk's.  The  third  gave  it  for 
the  priest,  two  brothers  for  the  fat  merchant,  an  old  man  thought  it  must  be 
the  minister's,  and  the  seventh  named  the  Czar.  As  nobody  was  disposed  to 
yield,  they  quarrelled  and  fought,  after  which  they  laughed  at  their  folly  and 
determined  to  travel  and  iind  out  the  riddle.  A  bird  which  they  caught 
meanwhile,  promised  them  as  a  reward  for  its  deliverance  a  magic  carpet,  that 
would  furnish  them  with  food,  gin,  and  clothing  till  their  return  home. 

Thus  provided  they  made  a  solemn  vow  not  to  go  back  to  their  home  till 
they  found  an  answer  to  their  question,  and  entered  on  their  pilgrimage.  The 
first  person  they  met  was  a  priest.  They  immediately  stopped  him  and  asked 
the  question.  The  priest,  when  he  got  over  his  fright  at  bdng  so  abruptly 
stopped,  meditated  a  moment  and  answered  :  '*  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole 
truth,  and  then  you  may  draw  the  conclusion  yourselves.  In  what  does  happi- 
ness consist?  Don't  you  think  it  means  peace^  wecUth^  and  hanattrf  Now  hear 
how  I  pass  my  days."  After  that  introduction,  the  priest  relates  how  he  is 
troubled  ever}'  m<.)ment  with  calls  to  baptize,  to  administer  the  conmiunion.  to 
marry,  and  bury  ;  he  tells  how  badly  he  is  paid  since  the  nobility  do  not  live 
anymore  at  their  country  seats,  how  the  peasants  laugh  at  him,  take  for  a  bad 
omen  their  meeting  him, — in  a  word,  how  little  peace,  wealth,  and  honour  falls 
to  his  lot.  The  trutiifulness  of  the  tale  is  so  evident,  that  the  advocate  of  lus 
happiness  feels  very  much  humbled,  and  the  priest  is  for  ever  dismissed  from 
amon^  the  candidates  for  fortunate  life. 

After  this  first  failure  our  travellers  arrive  at  a  village  fair  and  see  a 
great  gathering  of  jjeople  busy  amusing  tiiemselves,  and  more  or  less  drunL 
This  sight  being  very  tempting,  they  asked  the  magic  carpet  for  gin,  and 
having  enjoyed  it.  feel  the  wish  to  return  home  to  their  wives ;  in  order 
to  hasten  that  moment  and  fulfil  the  rash  vow  given,  they  mix  themselves 
with  the  crowd,  and  (»ffer  wine  to  each  who  can  declare  himself  happy. 
Though  soniti  laugh  at  them,  the  ofl'er  is  too  tempting  not  to  find  othm 
ready  to  accejjt  it.  The  first  that  presents  himself  is  a  retired  sexton,  as 
thhi  as  a  skeleton ;  he  gives  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  happiness  cannot  be 
measured  by  gold,  furs,  or  precious  stones,  but  that  it  consists  in  re-signation : 
"  When  the  sun  warms  me  and  a  glass  of  gin  comforts  my  mind,  I  feel  happy,^ 
concludes  he.  But  the  })easants  refuse  to  give  him  this  glass  on  which  he  counts, 
and  laughing  bid  him  go  his  way. 

The  next  candidate  is  an  old  woman,  who  affirms  that  she  is  happy,  because 
her  turnips  have  grown  uncommonly  well  that  year;  and  though  she  uses 
much  eloquence  to  depict  how  large  they  are,  om*  inquirers  do  not  believe  her, 
and  send  her  away. 

She  is  succeeded  by  an  asthmatic  soldier,  decorated  with  medals,  and  eager 
to  get  a  drink  by  declaring  himself  a  happy  man.  "Now,  do  tell  the  troth: 
what  is  a  soldier's  happiness  1  "  asked  tliey.  "  In  the  first  place,"  answers  he, 
"is  it  not  good  luck  to  have  been  in  twenty  battles  without  being  killed f 
Secondly,  did  I  not  always  feel  half  starved  in  times  of  peace,  without  dying? 
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Aud  tfamlly,  have  T  nut  beeo  cruelly  &>jggecl  for  gveat  and  small  offences,  ami 
yet  survived  all  tbrise  imnishmeuta  I "  This  time  the  peasants  were  toii- 
viQceil.  "Thou  art  rijerht.  old  moD;  nobody  can  dispute  thy  happuiess,"  d.x- 
claimed  thv  company,  ^d  drank  the  soldier's  health. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  reproduce  all  the  t^es  that  our  inquirers  lieard 
4nrin^  their  travels,  but  thmr  meeting  vrith  a  nobleman  deeervea  to  lie 
taWntioned.  as  illustrating;,  tliough  in  an  exaggerated  fomi,  the  present  situ^ 
tion  <>f  the  KuAsiau  landed  ^enti^.  aa  also  the  views  of  the  author  on  that  matter. 
■The  specimen  presented  here  cannot  be  called  proud  or  haughty ;  when  ha  bem 
convinced  himself  that  (he  peasants,  who  dared  to  stop  liis  carriage  on  the 
Ttwd.  do  not  mean  any  harm,  but  want  otdy  to  be  onUghtened  on  such  an  in- 
(erestit^  question  as  faappintss,  he  readily  conaents  to  answer  it,  and,  sitting 
down  uu  the  grass,  begins  thus :  "  1  promised  to  tell  yOu  the  truth,  and  yet  I 
do  uot  know  bow  to  begin.  You  are,  uo  doubt,  very  respectable  men,  but 
your  learning  is  defective,  and  you  ought  first  Ut  understand  the  meaning  uf 
the  word  noble  or  fiailkvmn.  Toll  me,  my  friends,  have  you  heard  anything 
about  the  geueaJogical  tree  'i "  "  Woods  and  forests  are  wdl  known  to  mh,  and 
there  is  ou  tree  that  we  have  uot  »eeD,"  replied  tho  peasants.  "  You  do  not 
nnilerstand;  I  will  s|)eak  more  plainly.  My  pedigree  is  a  very  famous  one. 
My  pat«mal  ancestor  is  mentioned  in  Itistorical  documents  of  twu  and  a-lta)f 
centuriea  ago;  lie  played  witJi  a  bear  fur  the  amusement  of  the  Oitar,  fiH-  which 
lie  got  a  present  uf  good  cloth,  and  was  afterwards  torn  tu  pieoei*  by  tiie  beast. 
You  understand  me  now 'i  "  "  Cteitaiuly ;  we  ali  have  seen  the  drivers  of 
IxMurs  wandering  through  the  country,  aiul  know  thejn  wtdt,"  ■■  Vyu  ta-e 
iiulhur  than  ever  froni  my  meaning.  Listen:  the  paternal  luicestor  who 
amused  f)|e  Czar  with  the  bear  Is  not  so  ancient  as  the  one  on  myniotber'sside  : 
the  latter  gut  involved  in  a  cons^Hracy  to  buru  Moscow  and  plunder  the  crown, 
for  which  ho  was  sentenced  to  death  three  hundrad  years  ago.  Do  you  gliess 
BOW  where  my  genealogical  tree  comes  fi-oni  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  thou  an,  so  to 
B»y>  an  apple  from  that  treoV"  asked  the  i^easants.  "Well  hit;  now  yon 
niuBt  own  that  the  oldei'  the  tree,  the  mora  its  bearer  is  worthy  of  respect  aad 
boaourH." 

■'  Aftnr  that  tlie  nobleman  tells  them  his  sa<l  story,  bow  the  emancipation  of  the 
<erCs  haa  deprived  liim  of  hia  [xjwer  and  wealth,  and  reduct,'d  him  to  ids  preacBt 
iniserable  condition.  The  sketch  of  bis  former  lifo  belongs  ti>  the  l>est  pages 
jat  the  poem,  and  translation  caimot  give  hero  an  adeiguata  idea.  Even  Ills 
tlMTOM  cannot  but  syUipatliiKe  with  his  sorrow  when,  relating  his  lost  splen- 
door,  he  ttays  :  "  A  Frenchman  has  never  dreamt  <.il*  such  mousler  feasts  that 
Wf^  gB.re,  lasting  not  days,  but  weeks  aud  niontba.  The  fat  geese,  the  sweet 
wioa,  the  performers,  the  bauds  of  music,  the  wliole  regiment  of  servants, 
iwwe  all  our  own.  I  alcme  kept  five  cifuUs  and  a  baker,  two  farriers,  on 
Upholsterer,  seventeen  musicians,  and  twenty-two  buntars  .  .  ." 
.  At  those  words  tlie  speaker  became  sUeoi.  aud,  burying  bis  face  in  his 
itanda,  sighed  deeply.  Then,  jpassiug  to  the  present,  he  painted  it  in  the 
blacketit  colours.  "And  now.  said  ho,  "what  do  we  see?  The  pretty 
■quire'a  house  is  pulled  down  aud  turned  into  a  heap  of  bricks  j  his  garden  aud 
{•ark,  his  uld  trttes,  ur»  hovm  down  by  the  jieaiiant's  uxe.  I  am  ashamed  to 
pasa  through  the  village,  where  the  peasant  sits  still  and  does  uot  stir  at  my 
'approach.  In  the  forests  it  is  not  the  sound  of  the  huntiug-horn  that  is  heard 
sow,  but  that  of  robbers  and  thieves.  Who  is  to  keep  watch  in  the  woods  ? 
Salf  of  the  fields  remain  uuploughed.  aud  order  lia»  disappeared  from  oar 
wreti-hed  land.  .  .  .  They  tell  us,  Uurn.  toil,  but  they  forget  to  whom  they 
are  talkiug.  I  am  not  a  rough  peasant ;  I  am,  by  the  Lord's  grace,  a  Kusslau 
MOtleiuau,  and  1  have  been  taughl  what  means  pride  and  delicacy  of  feelings. 
Ihir  higher  classes  do  not  learn  to  labour.  Even  a  poor  clerk  will  never  consent 
.14*  sweep  his  floor  or  heat  bis  stove.  Without  boasting,  I  have  lived  fur  forty 
years  in  the  coiuitry  and  am  not  able  to  find  out  the  difference  between  au  eai- 
of  wheat  and  thai  of  barley,  while  they  go  ou  preaching,  toil.  And  in  case  we 
leally  erred  in  bebeving  that  our  aim  was  to  sustiun  tlie  dignity  of  the  national 
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aristocracy  by  hunting,  feasting,  and  living  by  the  labour  of  other  men,  why 
were  we  not  told  so  earlier  ?  What  have  I  learned  and  what  have  I  seen 
during  my  whole  life  ?  I  stood  gaping  in  the  air,  wore  a  gorgeous  livery, 
threw  away  the  people's  earnings,  thinking  that  it  would  go  on  like  that  for 
ever.    .     .    .    And  suddenly— oh  God !...." 

The  landlord  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  what  had  befallen  him,  and  the 
soft-hearted  peasants  were  on  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  So  they  pBjrted 
with  the  new  knowledge  that  happiness  was  not  the  lot  of  gentlefolks.  Where 
was  it  then  to  be  found  ?  Their  following  inquiries  did  not  prove  more  suc- 
cessful, and  they  went  home,  without  having  solved  the  riddle. 

Such  is  the  colour  of  Nekrassof *s  poetry,  and  it  may  easily  be  guessed  how 
great  his  influence  must  have  been  on  the  young  generation.  He  became  one 
of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  realistic  and  radical  school,  and,  compared  to  his 
vigorous  and  fiery  muse,  the  lyrical  and  aesthetical  poetry  of  his  oompetitoFS 
seemed  pale  and  insipid.  The  same  evolution  that  we  have  seen  accomplished 
in  the  novel  took  place  also  in  poetry  ;  it  was  declared  to  be  the  only  medium 
through  which  new  ideas  about  equality  and  fraternity  were  to  be  propagated, 
the  art  and  the  genius  itself  being  quite  unworthy  of  notice.  We  possess  till  now 
a  species  of  critics  who  measure  poets  by  this  test :  these  give  the  preference  to 
Nekrassof  not  only  over  all  contemporaries,  but  even  over  our  unrivalled  Poosh- 
kine,  because  the  latter,  living  at  the  epoch  of  Byronism,  did  not  understand 
the  people's  woes  and  the  radical  views  of  our  days.  However,  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  Nekrassof,  in  spite  of  his  fame,  could  form  no  school,  and  stands 
alone ;  the  men  of  poetical  talents  actually  existing,  Malkof,  Fete,  Polonsky, 
belong  all  to  the  sBsthetical  school,  which  has  kept  its  ground  despite  the  fie^ 
opposition  raised  against  it.  Thus  his  style  died  with  him, — a  proof  that  its 
force  and  vitality  lay  not  in  the  author's  tendency,  but  in  his  talent,  and  that 
it  is  absurd  to  make  the  last  dependent  on  the  first. 

If  the  poetry  of  our  time  has  in  itself  an  interest,  independent  of  that  of  art, 
the  theatre  may  certainly,  with  still  more  right,  claim  the  same ;  to  study  it  is 
the  best  means  to  make  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  inner  life  of  Russia. 

Our  national  theatre,  though  of  much  more  recent  date  than  that  of  other 
European  countries,  possesses  nevertheless  a  large  share  of  originality.  It 
certainly  cannot  exist  exclusively  by  its  own  supplies,  and  borrows  without 
scruple  from  the  repertory  of  its  masters,  the  French  and  German  stages ;  but 
besides  these,  it  produces  quite  original  dramatic  works,  which  could  scarcely 
be  played  or  understood  by  other  nations. 

Theatrical  performances  were  quite  unknown  in  Russia  till  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  first  play  mentioned  in  history  was  in  the  year  1672,  when 
foreign  actors  |)erformed  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar  Alexis,  Peter  the  Great's 
father,  a  tra<j;"e(iy  entitled  "  Judith."  The  sovereign  being  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  his  subjects  took  these  actors  for  a  pattern,  and  tried  to  do  the  same. 
The  first  company  of  actors  was  chiefly  composed  of  serfs  belonging  to  the 
boiarine  Matreof,  and  partly  of  poor  clerks.  Their  pecuniary  means  were  so 
small,  that  in  tlie  year  1678,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Czar,  complaining 
of  hunger  and  having  no  boots  to  wear.  The  Czar,  taking  pity  on  them,  gave 
them  small  wages.  The  repertory  of  the  time  consisted  of  religious  dramas 
and  mysteries,  imprjrted  from  Poland  and  written  in  bad  verse. 

The  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  did  not  extend  to  the  theatre,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  coarse  translation  of  some  plays  of  Moliere,  which  was  done 
by  his  orders.  The  history  of  our  stage  properly  begins  in  1756,  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  theatre,  under  the  management  of  Soumarokof ,  one  of  the  best 
dramatic  authors  of  the  last  century.  Imitation  of  foreign  models  was 
naturally  prevalent  at  first,  but  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  natiooAl 
stage  became  an  arena  where  mighty  talent**  disclosed  themselves.  The 
classical  play  of  (iriboiedof,  called  "The  Misfortune  of  being  Clever,"  and  that 
of  Gog(»l,  "  The  Revisers,"  are  still  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  though 
the  social  sores  they  bewail  and  turn  into  ridicule  have  changed  their  aspect 
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aince  tbe  reforms  of  the  present  rei^,  for  true  art  always  maintains  ita  sway. 
Independently  of  actuality. 

These  authors  were  succeeded  by  one  whom  we  still  reckon  amongst 
onr  contemporaries,  and  wbo  has  been  indetatigably  enriching  our  repertory 
■with  original  plays  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Ostrovsky 
beiun^  to  the  line  literary  pleiad  that  revealed  itself  in  the  last  years  of 
Nicholas'  reign  and  that  counts  Tourgheneff,  Tolstoy,  Pis8emsky,I>ostoievsW, 
and  many  others,  in  ite  constellation.  Whilst  the  novelists  directed  ohiefiy 
their  weapons  against  serfdom,  and  painted  the  moral  evils  arising  tliere- 
from,  Ostrovsky,  devoted  his  pen  to  another  social  class  and  chose  as  sub- 
ject for  his  dramas  the  manners  of  Russian  tradesmen.  That  class,  especially 
when  its  members  belong  to  the  Old  Church  or  Dissenters,  which  is  often  the 
■  case,  forms  a  sort  of  caste,  living  apart  from  the  nobility  and  workmen,  and 
having  its  special  manners,  customs,  and  ideas.  It  was  very  little  known  ont- 
side,  and  literature  did  not  pay  to  it  much  attention  before  Owtrovsky  submitted 
it  to  a  thorough  inquiry,  illustrating  its  pecnliaritiea  in  a  series  of  interesting 

eys,  and  drawing'  it  from  the  darkness  into  the  daylight.  One  of  the  first 
ts  made  evident  by  that  inquiry  was,  that  family  despotism  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive product  of  serfdom,  and  that  it  can  be  fostered  by  other  causes, 
amongst  which  wealth  joined  to  ignorance  plays  an  active  part.  The  rich 
and  uneducated  tradesman  proved  to  be  more  tyrannical  and  self-wiUed,  less 
capable  of  self-conlrol  and  of  true  humanity,  than  even  the  owner  of  serfs,  and 
the  use  many  of  them  made  of  their  arbitrary  power  really  surpasses  every 
conception.  Money  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
man,  and  this  tyrannical  power  was  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  children,  receiving  only  the  lowest  kind  of  education,  and  constantly  seeing 
'thdr  father  tyrannizing  over  their  mother,  as  well  as  over  themselves  and  all 
his  subordinates,  became  convinced  that  such  was  the  destination  of  man,  and 
iraited  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  they  could  exercise  the  same  power 
in  a  similar  manner. 

In  nearly  all  the  plays  of  Ostrovsky  we  tind  the  head  of  the  house  and  the 
finn  endowed  with  tyrannical  power  over  his  inmates  ;  his  manner  of  using  it 
8  designated  by  a  new  term,  invented  by  the  author,  and  not  translatable  into 
a  foreign  language :  a  aamodoor  means  an  absurd  person,  in  whom  folly  is  mixed 
'with  vanity  and  obstinacy,  and  the  appellation  has  become  not  lees  popular 
in  our  country  than  that  of  a  nihi/hl,  introduced  by  Tourgheneff,  The  wealth 
lOf  which  the  samodoor  is  continually  boasting  gives  him  much  trouble  at  the 
e  time ;  he  is  always  thinking  of  increasing  it  by  legal  or  illegal  means,  or 
of  enjoying  it  in  a  riarticular  way,  obliging  other  people  to  submit  to  his  whims 
'And  humble  themselves  before  his  will.  If  he  is  married,  his  wife  becomes  his 
~rat  victim;  he  likes  to  frighten  her  by  shouting  and  abusing  her,  and  to  see  her 
rembling  with  fear.  His  sons  are  not  better  treated,  and  they  revenge  them- 
selves by  laughing  at  him  behind  his  back,  cheatirig  hitn  in  every  possible  way, 
and  squandering  beforehand  the  funds  that  he  amasses.  IF  he  is  a  widower, 
and  an  old  man,  his  greatest  wish  is  to  find  a  poor  girl  in  distress,  whom  he 
obliges,  through  her  family  bowing  before  liis  fmrtuue,  to  forsake  her  young' 
lover  and  marry  him. 

Such  are  the  tyrants  of  the  play.  As  to  the  young  heroes,  they  are  generally 
of  two  kinds :  if  they  belong  to  the  ruined  nobility,  they  seek  to  marry,  or  to 
deceive  a  rich  tradesman's  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her  money, — a  speculation 
that  was  very  much  the  fashion  some  years  ago, — and  are  snobs,  or  dissipated, 
ffiddy  fellows.  If,  ou  the  contrary,  they  are  of  the  same  origin  with  the  heroine, 
^ey  distinguish  themselves  by  timidity,  silliness,    and    the   most   complete 

torance.     They  are  poor,  and  afraid  of  everybody,  chiefly  of  their  master, 

i  their  love  is  often  of  a  comical  kind.  There  are  a  few  excei)tions,  where 
they  inspire  real  sympathy,  but  hi  most  plays  their  lady-love  proves  to  have 
more  courage  than  they;  she  frequently  as.'tists  them  in  word  and  deed, 
and  we  cannot  help  wondering  bow  she  keeps  on  loving  snch  timid  and 
kelpless  beings. 
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The  uiiodncated  wives,  trembling:  before  their  hnsbandB,  are  neverthelesa 
often  endowed  vnth  more  sense  than  their  tyrants ;  and  if  the  Utter  could- 
condescend  to  listen  to  their  advice,  they  would  often  f^ain  by  it.  The  life  of 
those  women  is  passed  in  drinking  tea,  payings  visits,  thinking  of  dress  aa  long  as 
they  are  young,  and  gossiping;  but  the  most  important  affair  of  their  existeiioe 
is  to  search  for  husbands  for  their  daughters,  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  of  an 
age  to  be  married.  Here  Ostrovsky  introduces  one  of  his  best  typed,  the 
female  match-maker,  who  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  one  of  lua  plays. 
These  sly  and  often  witty  women,  who  earn  their  bread  by  learning  the  secrets 
of  families  and  helping  every  one,  as  long  as  they  see  their  profit  in  doing  so, 
are  painted  to  perfection,  and  add  much  to  the  success  of  the  performanee. 
They  wander  from  house  to  house,  flattering  everybody,  always  intent  on 
getting  a  present,  or  at  least  something  to  eat  add  to  drhik,  for  their  pains, 
quite  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  him  who  bids  the  most,  as  well  as  to  tell 
any  flb.  The  rich  tradesman's  wife  and  daughters,  weary  with  idleness,  and 
noVkuowing  how  to  kill  time  that  hangs  heavily  oil  their  hands,  cannot  live 
without  the  company  of  such  female  friends,  wht»  bring  some  diversion  into 
their  tedious  life.  Their  (soming  immediately  enlivens  the  heavy  atmosf^ere; 
they  are  the  bearers  of  news  from  the  outer  world,  they  gossip  about  neigh- 
bours, and  nobody  is  better  informed  in  the  art  of  telling  fortunes  and  laying  out 
cards.  But,  in  spite  of  their  slyness,  they  do  not  always  gain  the  victory,' and 
are  sometimes  cheated  in  their  turn  by  their  employers,  who  bribe  them  trith 
golden  promises,  and  end  by  deceiving  them.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  despotic  heads  of  families,  whose  dislumest  calculations  are  sometimes 
defeated  by  the  meek  and  docile  tools,  of  whose  allegiance  they  never  doubted. 

In  one  of  the  best  of  this  author's  playsn  called^  '*  We  shair  Settle  our  Acobunta 
between  Ourselves,"  the  head  of  the  commercial  firm,  not  satisfied  with  his 
fortune,  schemes  a  false  bankruptcy  with  the  aid  of  liis  clerk.  The  latter,  saved 
hy  him  fi-om  utter  misery,  and  brou^it  up  in  his  house,  seems  quite  devoted  to 
his  master,  and  constantly  expresses  his  gratitude  and  good  feeling  towards 
him,  so  that  Bolshof  never  doubts  his  sincerity*  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  see 
everybody  bowing  to  his  will  and  flattering  him,  how  could  he  suspect  of 
falseness  the  wretched  Lazarus,  wlio  owed  everything  to  his  generosity? 
Bolshof  has  an  only  daughter,  who  has  been  for  some  years  in  a  fashionable 
school  at  Moscow,  where  slie  learned  some  scraps  of  bad  French,and  a  little  music 
and  dantnng.  Tiu^ugh  she  only  dreams  of  amusements  and  marriage,  she  fancies 
herself  above  licr  station,  and  esi^ecially  above  her  mother,  whom  she  considers 
as  very  ignorant  and  Ijadly  educated.  She  quan'ols  with  her  all  day  long, 
which  does  not  prevent  her  mother  from  doting  upim  her  Olympia,  and  fancying 
her  unhappy  because  she  has  attained  her  ninettK>nth  year  without  getting  a 
husband.  This  kind  mother  naturally  requires  the  assistance  of  her  friend  the 
match-maker,  and  the  latter  soon  boasts  of  having  discovered  a  real  treasure  of 
a  bridegroom,  yomig,  rich,  handsome,  and  noble.  Olympia  is  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  such  an  alliance,  and  waits  with  feverish  anxiety  for  the  promised 
introduction,  not  having  the  lea.st  suspicion  that  her  fate  has  been  otherwise 
flxcd  bv  her  father. 

St)eculating  on  his  false  bankniptcy,  Uolshc^f  conceives  the  briUiant  idea  of 
giving  his  daugiiter  in  marriage  to  Lazaros,and  bestowing  on  them  his  whole 
fortune,  in  order  the  better  to  cheat  his  crcHlitors.  On  hearing  her  fate 
Olympia  makes  an  attempt  at  revolt :  even  her  mother  feels  so  indignant  tliat 
she  forgets  for  a  moment  her  bondage,  and  overwhelms  her  dreaded  lord  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches  ;  but  the  heroes  of  Ostrovsky  despise  too  soundly  the 
opinions  of  women  to  pay  much  attf;ntion  to  their  words,  and  the  father 
remanis  inflexil»le.  Meanwhile,  Lazarus  has  made  gtw^d  use  of  his  time:  after 
having  bribed  the  match-maker  to  tell  01ym|)ia  that  her  intended  lover  has 
refused  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and  thus  removed  every  hope  of  a  better 
marriage,  he  paints  to  the  young  girl  her  future  life  in  sucn  enchanting 
colours  that  she  forgets  her  former  schemes  and  readily  consents  to  obey  her 
father's  will. 
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The  eCLd  of  the  story  is  very  like  that  of  "  Kitiijr  Leaf-"  Lazarun  in  no 
sooner  tnarriod  and  put  in  po8n««nioa  of  bis  patron's  funds  than  he  forgets 
nil  the  obligations  he  owe«  liim,  and  refuses  to  part  with  tlie  money  that  he 
pTQinieed  In  keeji  as  deiionitAry,  Bolshof  is  put  in  prison  for  deht  tiy  bis 
creditont,  and  his  Hon-in-law,  witli  thu  coaniTsnoe  of  his  daughter,  leaves  him 
there,  preferrinir  to  lead  a  gay  and  luxurious  life  to  liberating  him.  Even  the 
uatch-maker  whom  he  employed  in  his  faTour  does  not  receive  the  promised 
sum,  and  loaves  liis  hou^-o  insulting  Jiiin, 

la  another  play, "  Poverty  is  nfi  Vice,"  tlie  same  abueivo  power  of  the  head  of 
the  family  meets  with  a  tetter  end, — tliauks  only  to  chance,  howe^-er.  Tori.:«of 
is  iiot  lees  imperious  and  absolute  than  Uolsliof,  and  his  wife  may  he  called 
a  copy  of  the  one  vi-e  lii^ya  seen.  Uis  daughter  Luba,  nn  the  contrary, 
not  bolng  spoilt  by  wchool,  like  Olympia.  ehowa  much  iiioie  aoftiiesa  and 
obedience.  She  is  in  love  with  her  father's  clerk,  Dmitry,  who  deserves  her 
Fegard  by  his  good  heart  and  exemplary  conduct ;  but  when  Torteaf  decides 
to  give  her  hand  to  hi.i  old  and  immoral  compaiuon,  Africanof,  she  submits, 
after  shedding  some  tears.  Her  mollier  also  does  not  ace  any  other  way  than 
to  weep;  and  when  Dmitry  reveals  to  them  the  bladoiees  of  AfricanoFfl  sonl, 
eotreatiog  Luba  t«  tly  with  him.  tliey  both  answer  with  sighs  and  refnse  to 
t*ke  Mich  a  step.  "  How  can  J  live  without  my  fatlier's  blessing?"  says  the 
Kiri.  "  If  I  am  unhappy  with  the  husband  chosen  by  him.  I  shall  leastways 
he  innocent,  antl  nobody  mil  have  the  right  to  reproach  inu," 

Thus  notluiig:  could  have  saved  the  victim  from  her  fate  if  a  brother  of 
Tortenf,  wlko  had  been  ruined  and  deceived  by  Africanof,  did  not  make  his 
a(^>earaiice  at  tlifl  last  moment.  Coming  in  quite  drunk,  he  insults  the  proud 
brid^room,  who,  taking  offence,  asks  satitifitctiaii  in  audi  a  rough  mamier 
that  Tortzof  grows  angry  in  his  turn.  Neither  of  the  two  soiAoc/oorj  will  consent 
to  humble  himself,  and  Tortzof  ends  by  declaring  tliat  the  engagement  is 
broken  off.  Perceiving  at  that  very  moment  Dmitry  entering  the  room,  he 
CttUs  the  poor  clerk,  whom  he  has  abused  and  wronged  all  his  life,  and  pro- 
claims him  the  affianced  lover  of  Luba. 

Thus  one  whim  mended  the  evil  done  by  tJie  other,  and  the  obedient  girl 
aaw  herself  united  to  the  object  of  her  love.  But  was  it  possible  to  count 
ftlways  u[)on  such  cliance  tfi  save  the  victims  of  the  arbitrary  will  exercised 
by  coarse  and  uneducated  men  T 

In  "  The  Storm."  no  such  good  luck  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  sufferers, 
•nd  tlu9  drama  is  perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all  the  author's  plays.  The 
insufferable  family  despotism  is  presented  here  imder  its  worst  form,  per- 
sonified by  the  will  of  a  mother-in- law  on  one  side  and  of  an  uncle  oa  the 
otbef.  The  heroine, named  Catherine  Kabouof,  is  living,  together  with  her  weak 
Imsband,  under  the  cruel  rule  of  his  mother,  who  treats  them  both  like  bubies. 
interferes  in  every  word  they  speak,  and  fdaguos  them  the  livelong  day.  Her 
BOn,  not  daring  to  contradict  her,  has  only  one  wish — to  e-scape  from  her.  ui 
order  to  drink  and  enjoy  himself.  Though  loving  his  wife  for  her  beauty,  he 
never  droams  of  protecting  her,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  Itei'  sufferings.  To 
her  miafortiine,  Catherine  is  endowed  witJi  a  loving  heart  and  a  passionate 
nature.  Meeting  a  young  man  nearly  as  unhappy  as  herself  through  the 
nersocutions  of  a  hot-brained  and  brutal  uncle,  she  ia  not  able  to  resist  his 
love.  Before  yielding,  she  tries  desperately  to  save  herself ;  she  begs  her 
htulwod.  who  is  going  away  for  some  weeks,  to  take  her  with  him;  she 
eotreabs  him  to  demand  of  her  a  dreadful  oath  that  she  will  speak  to  no  man 
in  hia  absence :  but  all  in  vain.  Uer  silly  husband  only  langlis  at  her  words, 
while  his  wicked  mother  scolds  her. 

The  su  conunitled,  Catherine  is  half  mad  with  fear  and  remorse.  Durmg  a 
stona,  in  which  she  beholds  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  she  confessKK  all  to  her 
huabuid,  ia  presence  of  his  motlier  and  many  other  persons.  (Vom  that  hour, 
her  life  becomes  a  real  martyrdom,  and,  not  able  to  endure  it  any  longer,  she 
tlroWDS  herself.  The  most  characteristic  personages  of  the  play  are  the  old 
woman    Kalianof,  ruling   the    family   without  the  least  feeling  of  pity,  and 
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bemoaning  at  the  same  time  the  perverseness  of  manners  and  the  disobedience 
of  children,  and  the  merchant  Dikoi,  the  lover's  unde,  whose  unbounded  self- 
will  is  chiefly  the  result  of  his  stinginess.  He  is  so  avaricious  and  so  fond  of 
money,  that  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  parting  with  it,  and  each  time  he  ia 
s^ked  for  it,  he  pretends  to  fly  into  a  passion  in  order  to  frighten  his  creditors. 
Seeing  him  in  such  a  state,  they  often  prefer  postponing  their  claims  to 
encountering  his  wrath,  and  he  contrives  thus  to  keep  nis  purse  longer  full. 

The  consequence  of  this  despotic  power  is  to  foster  weakness  and  hypocrisy 
in  its  victims,  and  making  allowance  for  some  exceptions,  we  generally  feel  as 
little  sympathy  vdth  the  persecuted  as  with  the  persecutors.  Ostrovsky  is 
not  an  apostle  of  revolt,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  its  efiicacy,  either  in  public 
or  private  life.  In  his  works  the  oppressed  know  only  one  virtue — ^resigna- 
tion, and  when  their  sufferings  grow  beyond  endurance,  they  seek  refuge  in 
death,  never  trying  to  overcome  their  tyrants  or  to  escape  from  their  rule.  In 
one  of  his  plays,  the  wife  of  a  drunkard  who  is  in  love  with  another  woman 
and  thinks  of  murdering  her,  is  bold  enough  to  desert  him,  but  her  parents, 
meeting  the  fugitive  on  her  way,  bring  her  back  to  the  husband's  roof  and 
make  her  ashamed  of  her  purpose.  **  What  God  has  joined  no  man  has  a 
right  to  put  asunder,"  say  thev  to  the  young  woman,  explaining  to  her  that 
no  faults  and  no  offences  on  the  part  of  her  husband  can  justify  her  quitting 
his  house :  who  knows  if  he  may  not  repent,  or  perhaps  fall  ill  and  die  with- 
out her,  which  would  be  a  dreadful  sin  ? 

In  another  drama,  "  Don't  Get  into  Another  Man's  Sledge,"  the  filial  dis- 
obedience is  cruelly  punished.  A  young  girl  falls  in  love  with  a  nobleman, 
who  wants  to  marry  her  only  for  her  money,  and,  in  spite  of  her  father's  refusal, 
runs  away  with  him.  Learning  at  the  first  station  that  her  father  is  decided 
to  disinherit  her  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  touching  his  heart,  he  instantly 
throws  off  the  mask  he  has  worn  till  then,  brutally  tells  the  girl  he  never 
loved  her,  and  refuses  to  pursue  their  journey.  She  goes  back  to  her  father, 
whose  anger  seems  too  great  for  forgiveness,  but,  happily  for  her,  a  rejected 
suitor  comes  to  the  rescue  and  claims  her  as  his  wife. 

The  state  of  things  revealed  by  these  dramas  is  far  from  being  a  favourable 
one,  but  it  may  be  comforting  to  think  that  they  chiefly  paint  a  period  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  and  that  the  reforms  of  our  time  have  not  been  without 
influence  on  the  manners  of  this  class.  The  new  military  duty  has  played 
nearly  the  same  part  in  reference  to  the  tradesmen,  as  the  emancipation  of 
serfs  in  regard  to  the  gentry  and  peasantry,  totally  modifying  their  life  and 
their  current  notions.  The  impossibility  of  exemption  from  military  service  by 
the  aid  of  money  produced  quite  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  that 
class ;  their  wealth  met  for  the  flrst  time  an  obstacle  that  it  could  not  over- 
come, and  they  learned  then  tlie  useful  lesson,  that  in  some  respects  education 
was  more  valuable  than  money.  That  exemption  from  the  hard  soldier's  lot 
which  all  their  fortune  could  not  buy  for  their  sons,  was  obtained  by  the  poor 
student,  whom  they  were  wont  to  despise  as  a  beggar.  Their  pride  was 
humbled,  and  their  obstinacy  broken ;  learning  and  education,  which  they  had 
hitherto  considered  as  an  evil,  tending  to  estrange  their  sons  and  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unlimited  authority,  became  now  the  only  means  of  i*edeeming  them 
from  a  soldier's  life.  Ignorance  and  removal  from  all  other  circles  had  given 
them  the  appearance  of  a  caste  and  fostered  their  family  despotism ;  now  that 
the  new  generation  is  obliged  to  frequent  the  same  schools  as  the  other  classes, 
light  has  necessarily  been  let  into  all  these  dark  recesses,  and  tradesmen  begin 
to  renounce  their  old  traditions  and  mingle  with  other  people.  Religion  i* 
nearly  the  only  cause  that  ccmtinuea  to  keep  them  apart,  for  Dissenters  do  not 
like  to  mix  with  the  adherents  of  the  dominant  Church,  and  are  much  more 
rigorous  in  the  observance  of  rites  ;  however,  the  new  generation  not  being  so 
zealous  in  religious  matters  as  the  old  one,  we  may  ho|)e  that  this  last  impedi- 
ment to  a  general  union  of  all  classes  will  not  last  very  long. 

T.  S. 


MR  MALLOCK'S   CLAIM   ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

CHURCH   OF   ROME. 


I. 

THE  PLAUSIBILITY  AND  PERIL  OF  EXTREMEvS. 

ADVOCATES  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  repeatedly 
challenged  members  of  other  Christian  communions  to  show- 
that  there  is  any  standing-ground  between  a  docile  submission  to  the 
claims  of  Rome  and  utter  PyiThonism.  The  most  thorough-going 
maintenance  of  this  position  that  I  have  seen  is  the  treatise  entitled 
"  Elimens  de  Philosophic  Catholique,  par  M.  rAbb6  Combalot,  1833," 
in  which  many  celebrated  systems  of  philosophy  are  supposed  to 
drive  logical  thinkers  to  the  position,  "II  faut  etre  Cathohque  ou 
sceptique."  "  The  negation  of  a  solitary  item  of  CathoUc  beUefs  will 
lead  every  consistent  mind  to  scepticism."  This  position  is  developed 
in  detail  by  the  learned  abb6. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  article,  entitled 
"  The  Future  of  Faith,"  in  the  March  number  of  the  CoNTEiiPORARY 
Review,  is  a  reproduction  of  this  plausible  pretension.  The  position 
said  to  be  taken  by  the  Church  of  Rome  is  supposed  to  render  her 
impervious  to  the  shafts  of  criticism,  and  we  are  told  that  "the  pillars" 
on  which  Protestant  Christianity  builds  any  remaining  faith  in  God. 
in  right,  in  immortaUty,  in  redemption,  cnimble  to  dust  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  modem  doubt. 

Tliis  is  "a  short  and  easy  way"  with  Deists,  with  Theists,  and  Pan- 
theists, with  the  orthodox  and  other  Christian  Churches  of  the 
East,  with  the  AngHcan,  Presbyterian,  and  other  Churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  is  a  smart  but  unconvincing  method  of 
dealing  with  the  various  forms  which  the  one  great  faith  has  etssumed 
■wherever  Christian  ideas  have  fairiy  come  into  contact  with  the  sinful 
and  sorrowful  heart  of  man.  It  may  be  true  that  "  countless  clever 
men  who  have  much  to  do,  and  countless  clever  women  who  have 
noAing  to  do,"  "  a  great  mass  of  our  educated  pubUc,"  who  still  call 
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themselves  Protestants,  blurt  out  mucli  cant  of  scepticism  and  immoral 
speculation,  and  aflFord,  in  the  style  of  their  religious  vagaries,  **  count- 
less studies  for  the  humourist."  A  caricature  of  their  unreasoning  faith 
and  baseless  profession  may  easily  be  drawn,  but  the  question  ought 
to  be  put  to  Mr.  Mallock,  **  whether  or  no  Roman  Catholic  society  has 
ever  been  exposed  to  similar  disintegration  ?  "  Has  Rome  taken  no 
part  in  the  production  of  a  scepticism  alike  fashionable  and  hopeless? 
If  we  were  disposed  to  bandy  charges  of  this  kind,  a  sketch  of  the 
effect  of  Romish  transcendentalism  upon  the  educated  laity  and  fSeushion- 
able  women  of  French  and  Itahan  society  would  not  be  free  from 
edifying  satire.  A  simple  induction  from  facts  would  settle  the 
question  whether  Roman  or  Protestant  Christianity  has  been  the  more 
successful  in  accentuating  and  exasperating  the  recoil  of  reason  from 
the  traditions  of  faith.  The  history  of  the  Renascence  and  the  whole 
story  of  Voltairianism  would  make  startling  revelations  on  this  theme. 
When  the  Roman  Catholic  is  led  to  question  any  essential  doctrine  of  his 
Church, — such,  e.g.,  as  the  reality  of  the  sacramental  miracle, — ^he  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  utterly  breaking  with  Ohiistianity.  Protestant  com- 
munions and  Protestant  dogmatism  have,  as  a  simple  matter  of  historic 
fact,  saved  untold  millions  from  the  perilous  Hcense  and  terrible  deqpair 
which  sprang  out  of  the  revolt  of  human  nature  against  the  assnmp- 
tions,  the  exclusiveness,  the  incomprehensible  metaphysic  of  Rome. 

It  is  easier  to  adopt  a  shaiply  defined  extreme  than  to  balance 
probabiHties.  The  innate  laziness  of  "  the  countless  clever  men"  often 
leads  them  alike  iu  politics  and  in  theology  to  seek  rest  in  an  extreme 
and  so-called  logical  position.  In  the  pungent  atmosphere  of  modem 
thought  many  feel  compelled  either  to  exert  their  verifying  faculty 
to  the  utmost,  or  to  relinquish  the  exercise  altogether.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  yield  either  to  the  one  temptation  or  the  other  are  alike 
forfeiting  their  natural  birthright.  The  man  who  in  a  troubled  but 
hasty  spirit  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  an  infallible  guide,  un- 
doubtedly saves  himself  some  mental  anxiety,  but  he  does  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  highest  faculty  which  God  has  given  him.  K,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  reasons  and  inquires  until  the  very  reality  of  his  own 
ego  ceases  to  disturb  his  day-dream,  and  his  God  has  vanished  into 
"  the  infinite  azure,"  we  not  only  mourn  over  his  loss,  but  accuse  him 
of  rejecting  a  thousand  sources  of  spirit-Ught  which  were  accessible. 
Gleams  of  heavenly  radiance  from  behind  the  sim  mingle  in  the 
common  daylight,  and  he  has  not  heeded  them.  The  message  of  the 
Church,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  open  grave, 
the  whisper  of  conscience,  above  all  the  spii-it  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  revealed  to  him  in  the  life  and  work  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
living  Christ,  are  all  speaking  to  him.  In  lazy  petulance  he  must  have 
turned  away  from  these  voices  that  were  sounding  in  his  ears,  but 
which  he  has  been  too  superciUous  to  disentangle  and  inteipret. 

The  two  extremes  which  Mr.  Mallock  has  exhibited  "wiHi  80  modi 
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Dgenuity  by  the  impetuoBity  and  plauaibility  with  which  thoy  are 
"  multaneously  preesed  on  our  attention,  do  all  but  demonstrate  the 
llseliood  of  both.  In  calling  attention  to  this  eBtimate  of  the  eitnation, 
\  do  not  forget  that  Augnate  Comte  wae  never  weary  of  declaring 
^Tlftt  the  diecipline  and  order  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  coin- 
lexity  and  troraprehensivenesfi  of  its  dogmas,  were  the  chefn  d^awre  of 
Qiuan  intelligence :  nor  do  I  forget  that  Poeitl\Tats  generally  regard 
'rotestAntisni,  in  all  its  forme,  as  blundering  and  fumbling  in  the 
uisitional  "  metaphysical  stage  "  of  human  knowledge.  Important 
I  this  testimony  is,  and  I  would  not  midervalue  its  significance, 
'cfdti\'ism  and  Nihilism,  Agnosticism,  Materialism,  and  all  other  'inmg 
rUch  repudiate  the  lij-pothesis  of  a  God  as  a  superflnona  incumbrance. 
a  weird  slstors  of  one  birth.  They  face  this  generation  of  ours  with 
G  same  terribk'  grimace,  the  same  heartless  indifference  to  the 
xceeding  bitter  cry  which  is  now  piei-cing  heaven,  by  reason  of  the 
ronnds  they  have  inflicted  and  the  horror  of  great  darkness  which 
hey  have  evoked  from  the  abyss. 
Mr.  Mallock,  or  at  least  the^author  of  "The  New  Republic,"  in  pro- 
ise  caricature  represents  the  apostles  of  Agnosticism  and  Positivism, 
s  kid-gloved  and  scented  for  luxurious  and  refined  society,  but  anon 
If  I  may  parody  his  representation)  rushing  out  into  the  darkness  and 
icsongnionsly  playing  with  "  bulls-eyes"  on  the  odge  of  a  precipice, 
*er  which  a  boiling  mist  is  pouring,  while,  from  the  noisy  waves  below 
bem,  the  cries  of  shipwrecked  sailors  are  heard  in  their  last  agony, 
te  apostles  are  rather  bored  with  their  own  inconclusive  and  con- 
radiotoi^-  specnlatious :  they  despair  of  giving  any  help  to  the  dying 
len,  nnd  so  they  depart  to  whist,  iced-champagne,  and  private 
theatricals.  The  rough  satire  of  "  The  New  Republic  "  is  not  a  fair 
Bpresentation  of  the  earnestness  and  pei-sistency  of  some  of  the 
clever  men"  who  are  forcing  upon  us  the  "results"  of  hypothetic 
eience  and  the  "conclusions  "  of  the  "higher  criticism,"  Surely  no  son- 
ible  man  can  believe  that  the  last  "  result "  or  the  last. word  of  science 
as  yet  been  spoken  on  the  '•  hypothesis  of  a  God,"  or  on  the  possi- 
ility  and  immense  probability  of  "  miracle,"  It  is  moreover  unques- 
ionuble  that  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the  records  of  divine  revelation 
I  not  the  '■highest"  which  scholarship  cau  attain,— but  it  does  seem 
)  my  very  humble  judgment  as  certain  as  any  truth  of  science,  that 
le  Scientific  method  of  observation,  experiment,  and  induction,  and 
bat  the  historic  methods  of  evidence  and  comparison,  are  the  precise 
ntipodes  of  the  methods  by  which,  on  Mr.  Mallock'e  showing,  Rome 
»8p_e  to  arrive  at  truth.  The  amount  of  tmth  excogitated  by 
nentifio  procesa,  the  positive  conclusions  of  experience  and  reason,  do 
ow  very  grave  and  most  inconvenient  doubt  on  the  fimdamental 
ciia  of  P^ipes,  i.e.,  that  their  predecessors  as  well  as  themselves  have 
ever  mistaken  their  way  and  can  never  err.  The  Tridentine  defini- 
OOfi  of  the  Eucharistic  miracle,  e.g.,  are  infinitely  difficult  for  fJie 
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unbiassed  scientist  to  place  in  any  category  of  thought.     If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  confident  negations  of  modem  Agnosticism  ;  if  our 
later  critics  are  on  the  right  track  in  their  refusal  to  admit  any  super- 
natural element  in  our  sacred  books ;  if  the  dazzling  application  of 
the  principle  of  evolution  to  social  science  as  well  as  to  the  origin  of 
species,  to  the  moral  conscience  as  well  as  to  the  religious  sentiment, 
deserves  the  serious  attention  which  Mr.  Mallock  concedes  ;  still  more, 
if  these  critical  processes  are  valid  and  the  results  certain,  then  the 
claims   of  Rome  have  become  unthinkable.     Her  entire  system  is 
a  towering  castle  of  cards.     It  is  a  mere  question  of  time.     Tridentine 
and  Vatican  definitions  are  superseded.     They  may  be  blown  through 
a  thousand  trumpets,  but  nothing  can  make  them  truths.     They  may 
be  believed  for  another  thousand  years  by  hundreds  of  millions; 
but  that  peculiarity  does  not  and  never  will  transform  them  into 
realities.    The  subtle  dogmata  of   Buddhists  have  been   accepted 
for  a  longer  time  over  a  wider  area  of  human  life,  but  they  are  not 
therefore  true.     The  clear  sweep  of  the  supernatural  made  by  these 
thinkers  leaves  no  place  for  Rome.     But  I  am  equally  disposed  to  urge, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  pass  from  the  temple  of  the  Zeit-Geist  to  the 
Vatican  Council ;  if  we  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  extraordinary  victories  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over 
different  forms  of  civilization  ;  if  we  observe  the  intensity  and  pas- 
sion of  conviction  that  it  has  inspired,  the  splendid  genius  that  it  has 
captivated,  the  saintly  virtues  by  wliich  it  has   been  adorned,  the 
cleanic8s  Avitli  which  it  knows  its  own  mind,  and  the  unswerving  pur- 
pose with  which  it  pursues  itw  age-long  course ;  if,  moreover,  we  witness 
ill   some   Avorld-renowned    temple   a   great    Catholic   ceremonial  of 
worship,  of  sacraniGnt,  of  faith,  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  relig'iouK  faith  and  practice  cannot  be  all  sentiment  and 
moonshine,  that  the  supernatural  sphere  of  things  is  too   vital,  too 
commanding,  too  real,  to  be  explained  away.     It  comes  to  this,  that 
the  *'  extreme  ''  of  scepticisni  renders  the  complicated  system  of  Roman 
dogmatism  an  anachronism,  and  is  undermining  it  in  every  region  of 
thought ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  vitality  of  reUgious 
society,  as  embodied  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  proclaims  the  fallacies, 
lacimes,   and  defects,  that  vitiate  the   methods   land  pretensions  of 
8cepticisni.     If  so,  if  these  two  forces  are  at  work  in  human  thou^t, 
the  truth  of  things  lies  Avitli  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  must 
exist  between  these  two  loud-resounding  hosts.     It  is  with  neither  of 
them.     Rome  knowi*  too  much,  and  assumes  immeasurably  more  than 
she  can  prove.     Materialism  and  religious  Agnosticism  have  i^^red 
too  much,  and  have  Avith  unscientific  haste  rushed  to  conclusions 
which  the  human  mind  Avill  certainly  reject.     Rome  for  a  thousand 
years  has  borne  witness  to  certain  undying  truths  which  no  scepticism 
will  ever  disprove.    Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  demolished  some 
positions  which  no  learning,  no  dogiSiaiitBi»  .<SBXi  erer  mnstatei  and 
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positive  science  lias  taken  posaesfiiou  of  certain  tmths  wiiicli  the 
I  Clmrch  can  never  by  any  amount  of  anathema  transform  into  untniths. 
The  truth  of  God  lies  between  theae  two  extremea,  neither  with 
scepticism  nor  with  Rome,  and  if  eo,  why  not  with  the  so-called 
>Protefttant  ChurcheB  and  thinkers,  who  combine  all  that  ia  most 
searchiug  in  the  methods  of  science  with  all  that  is  most  precious  in 
*i3ie  inheritance  of  the  past  ?  Occupying  a  position  between  the  two 
■extremes,  Protestantism  has  a  difficult  task,  and  often  suffers  severely. 
She  is  compelled  to  use  against  unbehef  the  very  missiles  which  Rome 
B  thrown  into  her  own  camp.  She  has,  moreover,  to  assail  the  prcteii- 
imona  of  Rome  with  the  methods  by  which  scepticism  professes  to  have 
toneyoombed  her  own  bulwarks.  She  is,  indeed,  between  two  fires, 
'between  two  armies,  but  she  has  occupied  for  three  hundred  years  the 
precise  ground  they  both  desire,  she  holda  the  key  of  the  whole  position, 
■She  mil  maintain  her  ground,  and  wiflen  it,  and  eventually  she  will 
transform  her  mutually  hostile  enemies  into  her  allies  and  friends. 

Mr.  Mallock  takes  a  profoundly  different  view.  With,  what  I 
cannot  but  think,  unwise  and  perilous  concessions  to  the  Zeit-Geist, 
!  admits  that  a  substantial  victory  has  been  gained  over  the  edu- 
t»ted  but  morally  confused  minds  of  the  present  generation,  and  then 
lie  tries  to  buoy  himself  up  with  the  conviction  that  "modem  thought 
«nd  science  have  only  assailed  supernatural  religion  ...  as  embodied 
in  the  Protestant  form."  He  admits  that  "  the  blow  dealt  by  Biblical 
criticism  is  to  all  appearance  mortal ;  there  is  no  need  to  look  for 
another ;"  that  at  the  "chief  points  at  which  revealed  rdigion  has 
'been  assailed,  Protestantism  has  proved  vulnerable,"  but  that  "  the 
logical  darts  (of  the  assailants)  can  do  notliing  to  hasten  the  end  "  of 
ihe  Church  of  Rome.*  She  occupies  a  perfectly  different  position,  in 
Tespect  both  to  past  histoiy  and  external  evidence.  Whether 
■Mr.  Mallock  be  correct  or  not  in  this  his  judgment  concerning  the 
^charmed  life"  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  appears  to  mo  that  ho  has 
unwarrantable  concessions  to  the  Atheism  and  destructive 
Briticism  of  the  hour.  He  inserts  sundry  saving  clauses,  as  that 
"doubtless  much  definite  rehgion  is  left  around  us  and  many  firm 
believers,  but  the  modern  tone  has  its  influence  even  on  these."  This 
tooderu  tone  has  its  influence  on  Mr.  Mallock,  but  even  he  ought  to 
pemember,  that  '■  firm  behevera  in  a  definite  religious  creed  "  are  more 
tatimerons  than  at  any  previous  moment  of  the  world's  history.  Con- 
idering  the  pungent  leaven  which  has  been  ludden  in  the  meal  of 
European  intelhgence,  and  that  during  the  last  half-century,  we  have 
lad  to  change  our  views,  and  our  nomenclature  of  almost  all  sciences, 
Utories,  and  religions  of  the  world,  it  is  something  akiu  to  the 
'  raculouB,  that  Christian  ideas  shoidd  have  maintained  so  much  as 
ley  have  done  of  their  importance  and  place  ia  relation  to  the 
'here  ideas  of  the  foremost  nations.     Tlie  fact  is  that  belief  in  the 
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Christian  verity  diiFuses  itself  like  a  gas,  right  athwart  the  trao^ 
eient  gale  of  incompatible  opinions.  Like  a  great  wave  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  of  thought  it  dominates  the  cross  waves 
in  all  directions,  and  moves  majestically  forward  over  all  sciences, 
societies,  and  systems,  whatsoever;  and  it  can  never  die  while  the 
supreme  Source  and  Master  of  its  motion  lives.  Doubtless,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  disquiet  and  unrest  talring  many  loose  and  disjointed 
forms,  but  it  is  gross  exaggeration  to  say  (p.  709),  "to  all, 
except  a  small  minority,  faith,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  w^ord,  is 
growing  a  cold  and  shadowy  thing.  The  dogmas,  the  services,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  are  coming  all  of  them  to  have  a  belated 
look  for  us.  They  seem  out  of  place  in  the  busy  world  around  us." 
The  kind  of  proof  to  which  Mr.  Mallock  refers,  in  vindication  of  this 
sweeping  assertion,  is  that  the  world  incredulously  smiles  at  the  new 
Catholic  miracles,  and  feels  somehow  that  not  only  is  "  Lourdes  con- 
temptible, but  that  Calvary  is  disenchanted.*'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  not  true.  Mr.  Mallock  can  never  even  have  peeped  into  a 
Church  Congress,  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  or  a  great  conference  of  any 
of  the  communions  into  which  English  Christianity  is  divided.  Even 
in  this  critical  moment  of  European  history  no  political  discussion,  no 
scientific  debate,  approaches  in  interest  one  which  touches  the  faith  of 
Englishmen.  The  sons  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  sons  of  the  Puritans 
have  neither  of  them  as  yet  forgotten  their  ancestry  nor  the  truths  for 
which  tlieir  fathers  fought.  Humanity  itself  is  on  the  side  of  faith. 
Every  child  born  into  the  world  comes  fraught  with  strange  back- 
ward glances  and  prophetic  visions,  if  not  visibly  *'  trailing  clouds  of 
glory."  If  Darwinian  theories  of  the  evolution  of  man  be  correct, 
nature  is  not  likely  to  produce  a  fundamental  change  in  the  gi'ound- 
sentiment  and  primal  features  of  humanity,  /.^.,  according  to  its  pre- 
sent rate  of  progress,  for  a  hundred  thousand  years  I  The  religious 
instinct  may  develop  new  objects  around  which  it  can  cling,  but 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  now  said  by  some  of  our  popular  teachers, 
they  themselves  are  forcing  us  to  hold  that  there  is  more  thau 
nature  in  nature,  and  that  a  mysterious  unity  characterizes  that  under- 
lying entity,  and  tliat  a  purpose  and  a  Hfe  fill  this  imseen  universe; 
that  the  cause  of  the  visible  at  every  point  and  along  the  whole  line 
of  its  activity  and  continuance  is  in  the  invisible.  Even  Professor 
CHfford  resents  the  imputation  of  believing  that  **the  universe  consists 
of  atoms  and  mother.''  He  would  limit  this  definition  of  contents  to 
**  the  p//yifiV;c//  universe."  The  old-fashioned  materialism  which  has 
done  such  doughty  service  in  the  cause  of  scepticism  is  after  all  on  its 
last  legs,  and  we  can  even  thank  Messrs.  Huxley  and  Spencer  and 
Fiske  for  giving  it  the  coup-de-grace,  Mr.  Mallock  says  despairingly 
that  "  the  traditional  proofs  of  God's  existence  and  of  His  daily  Provi- 
dence keep  falling  momentarily  about  us  like  dead  flies."  K  certain 
"  traditional ''  proofs  have  lost  their  cogency,  the  new  evidence  is  all 
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the  more  eaUefyiug.  Some  apparently  dead  coconna  conceal  gemui  of 
living  and  gloiious  beauty.  I  agree  with  Mr.Mallock,  wLen  he  too  takes 
heart,  and  hopes  that  "when  logical  opiiiione  of  the  world  become  more 
Bettlod,  ecienoe  may  diaoover  that  His  existence  is  a  necessary  postulate." 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mallock  for  liis  argument  as  to 
the  existence  of  moral  evil.  He  shows  that  the  obliteration  of  the 
idea  of  God  does  not  give  us  any  chie  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
This  is  a  problem  besetting  all  theologies  and  philosophies  ahki;,  but 
he  might  have  referred  at  least  to  some  of  the  massive  attempts  to 
show  that  the  grand  problem  of  humanity,  the  problem  of  spontaneous 
obedience  to  the  perfect  will,  of  free  surrender  and  reconciliation  of 
the  Finite  with  the  Infinite,  of  the  free  mora!  agent  with  its  own 
highest  ideal,  is  intsulnble,  unless  the  will  of  man  be  at  hberty  to 
tiharicate  from  the  will  of  God.  Tliis  is  "  thinkable  "  if  not  plausible, 
and  does  not  make  "vice"  irreconcilable  with  God's  existence. 

Ml".  Mallock  is  moreover  to  be  congratulated  when  he  shows  tliat 
science  has  no  power  to  disprove  the  great  metaphysic  realities ;  and 
that  "e!«ould  the  religious  imagination  of  men  once  again  take  fire,  they 
wooJd  find  nothing  in  all  that  modem  science  can  prove  to  them  to 
hinder  their  instant  adoption  of  the  most  fer\*id  natural  theism."  But 
the  religious  imagination  is  continuaHy  taking  fire,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  profound  acquiiintance  with  science  is  compatible  not 
only  with  fervent  "  natural  theism,"  bnt  with  euthnsjaRtic  faith  in 
"  revealed  religion."  But  when  Mr,  Mallock  turns  from  the  bare  ques- 
tion  of  theism  to  sum  up  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  criticiBm,  he 
makes  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that  the  schools  of  Kuenen, 
Strauss,  Baur,  and  the  author  of  "Supernatural  Rehgion"  have  really 
proved  their  points.  Ho  accepts  tho  position  that  "  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  Creation  is  shown  to  be  an  impossible  fable,"  whereas 
it  is,  more  and  more,  being  recognized  as  tho  most  wonderful  fragment 
of  all  Uterature,  and  honestly  capable  of  Jin  interpretation  which  is 
in  strange  and  almost  staggering  harmony  u-ith  the  boat  scientifio  con- 
ceptions of  the  formation  of  the  world  and  of  man.  Mr.  Mallock  appa- 
rently gives  up  all  that  is  "  supernatural,"  or  even  '■  remarkable"  in  the 
sacred  records  from  end  to  end ;  he  admits  not  only  the  pressnre,  but 
tile  complete  success  of  the  entire  argument,  for  the  inaccuracy,  con- 
fused chronology,  late  date,  purely  human  and  non-inspired  character 
of  the  Biblical  Uteratnre,  and  for  the  incredible  and  grotesque  cha- 
racter of  the  most  sacred  narratives.  This  is  not  the  place  to  answer 
such  damaging  adroisaiouB,  I  can  simply  retoii  that,  though  mtich 
fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  saerod  books  by  the  criticism  to 
which  their  extenial  evidences  and  internal  constitution  expose  them, 
there  is  an  cHormous  amount  of  coimter-eriticism  of  which  he  appears 
to  take  no  account.  Many  of  the  hostile  theories  are  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  some  of  the  fanciful  arrangements  by 
which   tlio  origins  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Cliristianity  have 
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been  evolved  out  of  the  moral  consciouBness  of  the  learned  writers  of 
the  Tubingen  school  will  imdoubtedly  disappear,  and  be  laid  up 
before  long  in  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  where  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Alexandrines,  or  the  phantasies  of  the  rationalistio 
school  are  already  stored.  They  are  records  and  monuments  of  pro- 
digious trifling  and  learned  ingenuity,  but  nothing  more.  It  would  be 
Utopian  for  Protestant  or  Catholic  to  assume  tiiat  no  serious  di£B- 
culties  have  been  raised ;  but  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  fairness,  against  quietly  assuming  with  Mr.  Mallock  that 
"  Rationalism,"  or  the  so-called  higher  criticism,  has  won  the  battle  in 
this  great  tournament.  The  judges  have  not  yet  risen,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  to  decide,  victory  is  won  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  strife. 

Further,  Mr.  Mallock  seems  to  admit  that  the  science  of  "  compara- 
tive religion"  has  completed  the  demolition  of  the  evidence  for  Christi- 
anity, by  showing  that  our  reUgion  cannot  even  in  a  natural  sense  be 
proved  to  be  "  singular."  This  is  unnecessarily  reckless.  I  am  satisfied 
that  nothing  so  impresses  many  minds  with  the  transcendent  "  singu- 
larity" and  excellence  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  a  diligent  study 
of  the  Yedas,  of  the  Puranas,  of  the  Chinese  classics,  of  the  Sutras  of 
Buddha,  the  parables  of  Buddhaghosa,  or  the  Koran  of  McJiomet. 

Notwithstanding  his  damaging  admissions  and  concessions,  Mr. 
Mallock  does  not  think  that  the  extreme  views  which  he,  apparently 
for  the  nonce,  endorees  are  so  "  destructive  "  as  they  seem.  Though 
there  is  (according  to  this  candid  believer)  no  "rational"  answer  to 
these  objections,  he  seems  to  search  for  and  professes  to  find  an  irra- 
tional one.  The  object  of  his  paper  here  reveals  itself.  It  is  only  the 
Protestant  who  builds  upon  these  external  evidences  as  "  pillars "  of 
his  faith.  Since  they  "  crumble  and  crash  "  under  the  weight  which 
is  made  to  rest  upon  them,  all  is  gone  for  the  whole  Protestant  com- 
munity. "The  future  of  faith"  is  with  those  only  who  put  their 
confidence  in  another  kind  of  proof.  Let  the  Protestant  pursue  his 
inquiries  to  the  extreme  of  Pyrrhonism  and  be  consistent.  The 
Romanist,  with  his  diflferent  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  truth,  is 
perfectly  serene,  and  in  the  extreme  of  his  irrational  confidence  is 
undisturbed  by  the  entire  series  of  concessions  of  which  this  of  Mr. 
Mallock  is  a  specimen.  The  great  Protestant  axiom  about  the 
"  infallibility  of  the  Bible ' '  is  received  no  longer.  It  is  not  any  longer 
an  "  axiom,"  but  **  an  absurdity  f  and  reUgion  in  its  Protestant  form  is 
at  an  end,  done  to  death  by  the  successful  shafts  of  Biblical  criticism. 

The  grand  difi'erence  between  Protestantism  and  CathoUcism  i« 
represented  by  a  clever  contrast  drawn  between  two  **  strange 
servants  "  who  may  offer  their  services  to  mankind.  One  of  these^ 
Protestantism,  asks  us  (says  he)  to  examine  cei-tain  written  testi- 
monials, and  by  tliem  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

Look,'  it  says,  *  at  these  testimonials  in  my  favour,  and  judge  me  only  by 
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them.'  And  the  world  looks  &t  them,  eixammos  tliem  carefully ;  it  at  laf»t  see^i 
that  tliey  look  suspicious,  that  they  may  very  possibly  be  forj^ries ;  it  asks  the 
Protestant  Church  to  [jroye  theui  genuine,  and  the  Proteatant  Church  cannot. 
But  Catholicism  comes  lo  us  in  an  exactly  opposite  way.  It  brings  the  eanie 
teHimora'alii ;  bat  it  knows  their  apparent  weakness,  and  does  not  at  first  lay  much 

stress  on  them It  asks  us  to  look  into  its  living  eyes  ...  to  feel  its 

inner  spirit,  &c  ....  *  The  first  thing  I  declare  to  you  is  that  I  have  never  lied. 
.  .  .  ,  Believe  the  Bible  for  my  sake,  cot  me  for  the  Bible's."  And  the  book,  as 
thus  offered  us,  changes  its  whole  character.  We  have  not  the  formal  testi- 
monials of  a  stranger,  but  the  intenm"ttont  memoranda  of  a  friend  "  (p.  717). 

The  examination  of  this  interesting  and  ingenious  parable  requires 
more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  But  the  history  of  these 
remarkable  "  testimonials,"  and  of  their  effect  upon  mankind,  does  not 
eeem  to  me  to  be  of  the  character  which  Mr,  Mallock  asanmee.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Church  should  "lay  at  first  no  streas  upon 
them  I"  That  expression,  by  the  way,  is  certainly  a  euphemism  for 
the  treatment  which  the  Roman  Church,  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
has  accorded  to  the  Bible  I  The  world  persisted,  however,  iu  studying 
the  said  "testimonials,"  and  in  seeing  not  only  tninslatJonB  and  careful 
annotations  of  them,  but  the  original  Scriptures.  The  efiect  upon 
awakened  Europe  was  that  they  did  not  bear  out,  in  numerous  most 
essential  particulars,  the  extraordinary  claims  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  sustain.  The  examination  has  been  prolonged  and  eager, 
and  neither  the  language  nor  implication  of  the  documents  has  proved 
satisfactory.  Some  of  the  modern  critics  whom  Mr.  Mallock  smiles 
upon  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  and  have  shown  conclusively, 
both  as  to  the  society  and  its  teaching,  a  profound  difference  between 
these  ■'  memoranda  of  a  friend  "  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  by 
the  Roman  Church.  '•  Thti  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament " 
is  a  favourite  study  with  the  critics  so  graciously  patronized  by 
Mr.  Mallock,  and  their  testimony  i-eveals  a  great  break  between  the 
actual  and  supposed  teaching  or  snggestions  of  the  documents.  No 
wonder  that,  age  after  age,  the  study  of  the  documents  themselves  by 
the  world  to  which  they  are  addressed  has  not  been,  to  say  the  least, 
■warmly  encouraged  by  the  hving  representatives  of  the  society — by 
the  "  strange  sei-vants,"  the  eerei  itrvormn  Dei.  Catholicism  does  not 
*'  lay  any  stress  at  firat"  upon  them.  Nothing  gratifies  the  Protestant 
more  in  reading  the  noblest  and  greatest  of  the  Fathei-s  than  the 
strong  emphasis  they  did  lay  upon  parts  of  them,  and  the  imperial 
and  unique  place  such  writera  as  Athanasius,  Basil,  Augustine.  Ful- 
geutius,  Aquinas,  and  even  the  Tridentine  and  Vatican  decrees,  have 
accorded  to  them.  If  what  Mr,  Mallock  aaserts  about  the  lack  of 
rational  basis  for  their  value  be  established,  then  four-fifths  nf  the 
doctrinal  argumentation  of  these  Fathers — to  their  immense  credit,  be 
it  said — falls  to  the  ground.  The  world  persists  in  studying  the 
documents — these  "  memoranda  of  a  friend ;"  and  without  doubt  they 
make  it  a  very  plausible  holding  that  the  said  Church  cannot  be 
trusted  when  she  speaks  for  herself. 
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It  would  be  very  iiTeverent  for  the  world  to  say,  that  the  Catholio 
Church  has  "  lied "  in  the  sense  of  having  consciously  deceived  the 
nations  or  the  individuals  who  have  trusted  her  implicitly,  yet  the  use 
made,  by  her  greatest  authorities,  of  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  and  the 
like,  after  those  documents,  were  proved  by  her  own  greatest  scholani 
to  be  forgeries,  has  a  very  ugly  look  for  dispassionate  minds.  But 
a  further  inquiry  arises,  How  did  Catholicism  come  into  possession  of 
the  earlier  and  larger  portion  of  these  documents  t  Did  she  not  take 
them  bodily  from  an  older  "  sei-vant "  of  humanity  ?  and  are  not  the 
living  descendants  of  that  older  servantutterly  imwilling  to  concede  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  claim  she  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Mallock  to  make  t 

But  the  use  of  this  parable  of  a  "  testimonial  to  character"  is  alto- 
gether misleading. 

Protestantism  does  not,  any  more  than  Catholicism,  regard  these  docu> 
ments  in  that  Ught,  but  treats  them,  as  the  Roman  Church  does,  as  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God.  The  book  presupposes  the  revelation. 
The  history  of  many  nations,  and  the  special  history  of  one  nation, 
were  charged  with  divine  monitions.  They  were  infinitely  varied  in 
form.  "In  sundry  times  and  divers  manners"  the  impression  was 
made  on  human  hearts,  that  God  had  spoken  to  them,  until  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Divine  love  and  righteousness,  and  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation and  of  divine  and  holy  Hving,  were  unveiled  in  the  sublime 
career  of  Him  whom  the  most  sceptical  of  His  followers  at  lengUi 
addressed  with  the  ciy,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  The  Bible  is  the 
marvellous  record  of  it  all.  Criticism  may  throw  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt  about  this,  that,  or  the  other  detail,  but  Protestant  Christianity, 
through  all  the  tuimoil  of  other  voices,  listens  in  this  sublime  message 
from  the  past,  not  for  a  testimonial  to  herself,  but  for  the  voice  of  the 
living  God ;  and  finds  it  so  attuned  as  to  expound  to  her  all  other 
voices  of  God,  in  nature,  history,  and  conscience. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  claim  of  Rome  to  be,  at  this 
moment,  a  divinely  organized  and  superintended  society,  an  inspired 
teacher  of  mankind,  an  ever-present  monitor  and  interpreter  of  truth, 
a  supernatural  guide  and  infallible  director  of  conscience,  gives  her  a 
certain  amount  of  facility  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  super- 
natural :  but  her  claim  to  be  all  this  appears  in  the  judgment  of  this 
same  modern  thought  to  be  absolutely  incredible,  if  not  ludicrous,  and 
in  the  mind  of  the  sceptic,  who  is  busy  in  the  analysis  of  all  the 
obvious  natural  causes  of  the  eminence  of  the  Roman  Church,  provokes 
the  angry  repudiation  of  the  supernatural  and  divine  altogether.  If 
the  hierarchy,  the  society,  the  decisions  of  the  Church  are  supernatural 
and  infallible  as  such,  then  they  were  equally  so  when  the  Papacy  was 
in  a  moral  condition  which  made  it  the  shame  and  curse  of  humanity. 
The  Christian  conscience  of  milUons  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural  altogether,  rather  than  be  driven  to  such 
a  conclusion.     K  we  let  that  pass,  and  if  we  concede  the  extraordioaiy 
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impreesivoness  of  the  Romieb  society  as  a  whole,  there  are  millionB  'n-ho 
disclaim  entirely  Mr.  Mallock's  rough-and-ready  diEiriiaBal  of  Chria- 
tiaiiity,  as  a  great  entity  and  a  life  and  power  aiaong  men.  They  will 
not  admit  that  it  (Chriatiamty)  ia  a  "etrauge  servant"  witli  credentials 

which  have  heen  dishonoured.   Nor  can  Mr.  Mallock  either.   They,  with  I 

liiifl,  feel  too  Bympathetically,  too  tenderly,  for  the  ChiiBtianity  whioh  I 
gives  all  its  life  to  Catholicism  itself,  ever  to  nllow  that  Chrifitianity, 
apart  from  all  Chiu'ch  forms  or  organized  hierarchy,  can  bo  deprived 
of  a  supreme  claim  upon  the  revereace  and  adhesion  of  maalcind. 

It  is  a  dehcate  and  perhaps  an  impossible  tauk  to  draw  the  Hue 
rigidly  between  tlie  religion  of  Christ  and  all  which,  though  of  merely 
human  origin  and  iiatiival  evolution,  may  yot  claim  afiinity  with  it. 

But  surely  it  has  not  been  impracticable  to  trace  its  grandest  features  i 

tlirough  these  eighteen  hundred  years  of  its  chequered  cai-eer.     Ita  j 

direct  adherents,  and  its  rrofe»ieeddiscipleH,have  had  common  emotinna  I 

and  fundamentally  identical    ideas   with   relation  to    God    and   the  I 

Universe,  and  concerning  the  method  of  glorifying  and  enjoying  the  I 

hving  God.     The  divine  life  in  man  haa  taken  some  at  least  of  the  I 

same  foiins  in  all  Churches  and  professions.     WTierover  men  have  I 

tasted  of  this  heavenly  gift  and  tlie  power  of  the  world  to  come,  1 

wheresoever  they  have  felt,  through  the  great  teaching  involved  in  the  J 

incaraatioii  and  sacrifice  of  the  Sou  of  God,  the  union  possible  for  man  I 

with  all  the  power  and  righteousness  of  God,  wherever  they  have  | 

cherished  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  desire  for  holiness,  the  reality  ] 

and  hleasednese  of  the  life  in  God,  there  have  heen  abundant  marks  of  I 

a  common  origin.    The  divine  life  is,  when  operative  at  all,  as  capable  of  J 

recognition  as  ia  a  mother's  love.     We  trace  it  among  the  medieval  J 

monaeteries,  and  in  the  boundless  energ)'  and  eaciifice  of  many  of  the  1 

Koman  bishops  and  Catholic  missioners ;  and  we  ti-ace  it  in  the  enthu-  I 

uastio  self-devotiou  of  Lutheran  and  Anglicau,  of  Covenanters,  and  1 

Huguenots,  and  Jloravian  Greenlanders,  and  in  all  the  victories  of  the  I 

Cross  of  Christ  amid  Eastern  civilizations,  and  amid  the  savage  islanders  I 

of  the  Southern  seas.     All  competent  and  candid  thinkers  admit  the  I 

supernatural  life  to  be  as  vigorous  and  beautiful  in   Las  Casas  as  in  I 

Henry  Martyn,  in  the  modest  self-abnegation  of  Francis  Xavier  and  of  j 

Ftinelon,  as  of  John  Howard  and  of  the  martyr  of  Erromanga.     .leremy  J 

Taylor  breathed  as  nmch  of  the  spirit  of  heaven  as  the  author  of  the  1 

"De  luiitationc  (Tn-isri;"   George  Herbert,  Isaac  Watts,  and  Cliarles  I 

Wesley  felt  the  ardours  of  the  uplifted  heart.,  and  poured  them  out  in  I 

dtrains  rich  as  those  of  Thomas  de  Celauo,  or  Bernard  of  Clugny.  I 

The  Uvea  of  the  saints  fonn  a  study  which  the  critics  of  documents  I 

and  the  apostles  of  philosophical  physics  do  not  seem  to  have  pursued  I 

to  much   extent  or  with   adequate   appreciation.     There  is  a  whole  1 

universe  of  divine  experiences,  to  the  record  of  which  many  of  our  1 

students  of  humanity  seem  strangely  indifferent.     The  scientific  asse-  I 

veration  cf  "the  snpei-fluousness  of  the  hypothesis  of  God"  makes  no  1 
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impression  on  one  who  has  known  and  seen  God.  All  that  is  said 
by  those  who  angiily  and  ignorantly  declaim  against  the  veritable 
experiences  produced  by  the  vision  of  God  in  Christ,  sounds  like  the 
smattering  of  some  medical  tyro,  who  knows  nothing  of  life,  or 
disease,  or  death,  but  what  he  has  picked  up  in  the  lecture  hall  or  the 
dissecting  room,  and  who  persists  in  ventilating  his  opinions,  blundering^ 
fatally  at  every  word.  I  take  it  then  that  the  parable  of  Mr.  Mallock 
utterly  fails  from  its  lack  of  discrimination,  and  its  failure  to  see  that 
Christianity  has  a  life,  a  voice,  a  spirit  as  real,  as  forcible,  as  commen- 
datory as  any  claim  which  Catholicism  may  urge  for  herself. 

Mr.  Mallock  has,  however,  endeavoured  to  claim  for  his  Church  a 
power  of  "  supernatural  selection  and  rejection  "  of  ideas  which  have 
emerged  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  and  that  without  committing  herself  to 
impossible  theories  of  insphation,  she  has,  "  in  the  eye  of  the  Catholic,*' 
performed  truly  supernatural  taaks.  The  dogmatic  system  of  the 
Church  is  very  speculative  and  abimdant,  and  the  issue  of  the  process 
has  been  the  production  of  propositions  which  baflSe  and  confound  the 
inteUigence  of  mankind.  The  Tridentine  decrees  as  to  the  stupendous 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  are  of  such  a  character  that,  if  the  most 
acute  intellects  of  the  human  race  had  laboured  to  produce  a  series 
of  propositions  which  should  be  inherently  incredible  and  self-con- 
tradictory, they  could  not  have  succeeded  to  greater  advantage.  The 
wide  acceptance  of  such  a  congeries  of  antinomies  has,  even  to  the 
Protestant  eye,  tlie  character  of  the  supernatural,  but  tlien,  it  is  not 
the  supernaturally  good.  Mr.  Mallock  feels,  apparently,  that  the  extent 
of  the  Catholic  dogmas  needs  some  justification,  but  he  has  what  I  may 
call  the  audacity  to  lighten  the  burden  of  them  for  the  laity,  and 
compare  their  relation  to  the  question  of  salvation  with  the  analogous 
relation  of  the  study  of  anatomy  and  medicine  to  the  health  of  the 
human  body.  On  such  showing,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  more 
than  ecclesiastical  anathema  with  which  the  Athanaeian  Creed  is 
embellished  ? 

I  have  no  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Mallock's  vindication  of  the  CathoUc 
estimate  of  ritual,  or  of  ascetic  diet.  But  one  of  his  endeavours  to 
reconcile  Protestantism  to  the  Vatican  dogma  of  Papal  InfalUbUity 
deserves  attention.  The  sensitive  inquirer  not  unreasonably  fears 
that  "  the  Pope  might  any  day  make  a  dogma  of  any  absurdity  that 
might  happen  to  occur  to  him.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Pope 
miijht  do  this  any  day,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  external  power  to 
prevent  him.  [I  am  of  opinion  that  no  Roman  authority  of  weight 
would  allow  as  much  as  this.]  But,''  he  continues,  "he  who  has 
assented  to  the  central  idea  of  Catholicism  knows  that  he  never  mW* 
The  history  of  the  Vatican  Council  is  a  grim  commentary  on  that 
supposed  beUef.  It  is  a  very  easy  and  thriftless  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  At  all  events,  infalhbility  can  never  settle  by  its  ipse-dixit 
a  critical  question.     It  is  the  attempt  to  settle  by  authority  what  can 
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otily  be  dttermiiiL-iI  by  rational  proet-eses,  that  hae  ofliised  the  ebip  of 
the  Church  to  atnke  and  giind  her  keel  on  so  many  rocks.  The  hope 
tLiit  Infallibihty  may  free  itself  from  the  encumbrances  of  dogma  and 
belief  seems  abnost  akin  to  one  of  tlio  prophecies  of  Comte  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  its  dogmas  will  be  those  of 
PoBitivism,  and  the  Pontiff  of  Humanity  will  be  enthroned  on  the 
Seven  HillB. 

"When  Mr.  Mallock  comes  to  vital  details  of  the  Roman  system,  the 
argument  as  against  the  position  of  Protestants  is  signally  weak. 
He  says,  '•  If  we  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Cliurch  as  to  the  entire 
system  of  miracles,  we  reject  the  Church."  He  stjirted  by  saying  that 
the  modern  attacks  on  the  essential  elements  of  Divine  Revelation  are 
aimed  at  the  Protestant  form  of  them ;  but  he  is  nearer  the  truth  in 
this  statement.  In  the  third  chapter  of  Canons  of  the  Vatican  Coimoil, 
that  of  De  Fide,  we  read — 

"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  therefore  that  all 
acooiuitH  regariiing  tliem,  even  those  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  are  to  ho 
disiuisned  as  fabulous  or  mythical ;  or  that  miracles  can  never  be  known  with 
certainty,  and  that  the  Divine  origin  of  Christtniiity  cannot  be  proved  by  them: 
lot  bim  be  Auathema," 

Very  well,  then  ;  Protestants  and  Catholics  sail  here  on  the  same  seas, 
This  is  the  point  of  the  entire  paper,  and  it  comes  to  nothing. 

When  Mr.  Mallock  tries  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  Protestantism 
by  saying,  "  Of  all  rehgious  bodies,  the  Roman  Church  has  the  largest 
hope  and  charity  for  those  outside  her  own  pale;"  we  are  glad  to 
hear  it,  but  I  am  afraid  that  here  the  Catholic  "  opinion "  and  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Mallock  may  be  easily  shown  to  differ  from  the  Catholic 
dogma.  We  see  that  in  the  Papal  syllabus  of  errors,  the  seventeenth 
error  condemned  by  "  Allocution  "  and  "  Encyclical  Letters  "  is  that 
"  we  may  entertain  at  least  a  well-founded  hope  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  all  those  who  are  in  no  manner  in  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,"  When  he  deals  with  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  I  fail  to  see  that 
the  atmosphere  of  modem  thought  has  produced  a  deeper  effect  upon 
Protestant  dogma,  than  in  his  o^\^l  hands  it  has  on  Catholic  prophecies 
or  Tridentine  Decrees.  It  is  a  curious,  but  suggestive  spectacle  to 
see  a  writer  of  such  brilliance  and  geniahty  as  Mr.  Mallock  making 
war  on  the  materialism  of  the  age,  with  weapons  taken  from  the 
armoury  of  a  section  of  the  Cluirch  which  has  done  so  much  to  trans- 
mute the  spiritual  force  peculiar  to  Christianity  into  material  forms, 
which  transfers  the  power  and  function  of  teaching  from  the  free 
actirity  and  cultivated  andeven  sanctified  intelligence  of  Christendom 
to  the  official  representatives  of  a  paiiienlar  society,  which  restricts 
the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  that  are  multiform  as  nature,  wide 
and  abundant  as  the  love  of  God,  to  sacramental  channels;  which 
renders  a  certain  physical  manipulation  of  sacramental  elements  by 
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consecrated  hands  indispensable  to  their  validity,  which  calls  upon 
modem  thought  to  abdicate  its  suzerainty  and  forego  all  its  claims. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  pom-ed  unmeasured  contempt  upon  the  vain  endea- 
vour of  Positivism  to  solve  the  problems  of  human  life,  or  to  encounter 
its  inevitable  crises.  While  engaged  in  this  war  to  the  knife  with 
sham  **  altruism "  and  blank  atheistical  denial  of  God  and  the  future 
life,  he  cannot  resist  the  inchnation  to  characterize  as  equally  worthy 
of  contempt  the  Christian  faith,  when  seen  apart  from  the  orders  and 
sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  overwhelms  with  the  same 
harsh  abuse  the  missionary  bishop  and  the  hapless  atheist.* 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Mallock  would  encourage  the  apostles  of  unbelief 
to  think  that  they  have  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  every  form  of 
spiritual  Christianity ;  in  this  he  has  shown  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
groimds  of  the  truth  on  which  his  own  Church  rests.  He  has  encou- 
raged trembling  Protestants  to  believe  that  there  is  no  safety  in  their 
open  camp,  and  to  hurry  into  a  citadel  where  they  may  be  secure 
from  hostile  attack.  Here  he  seems  to  ignore  Christianity  as  a  method 
of  thought  and  a  Divine  life  in  harmony  with  the  root  principles  of 
Uberty  and  progress,  and  he  would  pei-suade  the  imprisoned  garrison 
of  Rome  that  there  is  no  treason  in  then*  fortresses,  no  possibility  of 
sapping  and  mining  their  bulwarks,  and  that  their  methods,  their 
dogmas,  their  sacramental  and  magical  appropriation  of  Divine  grace, 
have  thrown  down  no  gage  of  battle  to  physical  science  or  literary 
criticism.  However  good  these  intentions  may  be,  I  venture  to  think 
he  has  signally  failed. 

Henry  Robert  Reynolds. 


n. 

THE    FAITH    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

IN  the  closing  sentences  of  his  ingenious,  lively,  and,  to  many 
readers,  startling  paper,  entitled  "The  Future  of  Faith,"  Mr. 
Mallock  compares  the  Church  of  Rome  to  a  ship  "  unable  to  go  on  any 
voyage  or  to  carry  men  anywhere,''  not  because  unseaworthy,  but 
simply  for  lack  of  wind  to  fill  her  sails.  And  he  invites  us  to  look 
hopefully  for  the  upspringing  of  a  favourable  gale.  Remembering 
the  symbolic  use  in  the  Bible  of  "  the  breath  coming  from  the  four 
winds,"  the  soft  breeze  blowing  as  it  listeth,  and  the  mighty  rushing 
wind  of  heaven,  one  might  suppose  that  the  blast  which  is  to  breathe 
new  power  into  a  lifeless  Church,  and  to  urge  her  once  more  on  her 

•  "  Fositiyism  on  an  Island : "  Contkmpobabt  Beyisw,  ApriL 
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way  through  the  world,  must  be  a  new  inspiratioti  nf  tlie  Spirit  of 
God.     Not  ao,  however,  does  Mr,  Mftllock  interpret  his  parable : — 

■'  With  regard  to  supernatural  religion,  aud  Catholicism  as  its  one  Form  that 
jltiU  survives  nnsha.ttei'ed,  I  conceive  that  tbe  ima^atiou  of  the  world  has 
l)een  to  a  great  measure  paralyzed  ;  but  that  it  may  be  seen  eventually  that  it 
has  never  been  in  any  way  convinced  ;  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  revive 
"he  Itomaa  Church  into  stronger  life  than  ever  but  a  craving  amongst  men  tor 
he  certunty,  the  gnidance,  and  the  consolation  that  she  alone  offers  theiu  " 
p.  727). 

It  ia  to  imagination  then — aot  the  regal  imagiiiatiou  of  lonely  genius, 
■whoBG  prophet-like  intuition  often  becomes  an  organ  of  tnith,  but 
"  the  imagination  of  the  world,"  the  sympathetic  feelings  and  fancioe 
of  the  multitude — that  we  are  to  look  as  alone  affordiug  hope  for  the 
future  of  faith.  Unconsciously,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Mallock  admits 
that  the  faith  he  would  fain  see  revived  is  what  m  strictly  accurate 
language  must  be  called  superstirion.  For  superstition  may  be  exactly 
deSned  as  oredence  which  rests  not  upon  evidence, but  upon  imagination 
and  feeling. 

If  this  be  the  only  future  in  store  for  religious  faith,  the  outlook  is 
dark  indeed.  For  although  experience  shows  it  to  be  both  possible 
&nd  natural  for  brilliant  and  richly-«tored  but  unballasted  minds, 
alarmed  at  the  intolerable  desolation  and  deathlike  silence  into  which 
their  reasonings  have  piloted  them,  to  make  the  plunge  with  closed 
flryes  into  the  very  depths  of  a  faith  confessedly  contrary  to  reason ; 
md  although  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a  reaction  on  a  large  scale 
(Hke  a  deluge  after  drought)  may  be  tbe  Nemesis  of  any  -widespread 
"prevalence  of  rehgious  scepticism ;  yet  it  remains  undeniable  that  if 
i£aith  is  to  mean  credence  without  evidence  or  in  spite  of  evidence, 
and  if  religion  is  to  part  company  with  fact  and  to  cast  in  her  lot  with 
ima^nation,  then  the  hostility  between  faith  and  Bcionce  will  be 
alike  real,  terrible,  and  irremediable.  Facts,  as  Butler  says,  arc  what 
they  are,  whether  we  boheve  them  or  not.  The  one  gi-and  moral  of 
IttI  "  the  fairy  tales  of  science  "  is  that  the  Univei-au  ia  founded  on 
truth.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  human  life,  on  pain  of  being 
in  fatal  diaoord  with  the  facts  of  the  Universe,  must  bo  conformed 
to  truth.  If,  therefore,  rehgion  is  to  be  the  guide  of  life — apart  from 
'Which  claim  shu  sinks  to  tbe  level  of  poetry  or  any  other  fine  art,  and 
"becomes  a  mere  affair  of  taste,  unworthy  of  any  fervent  controvert 
—religious  belief  must  be  belief  of  truth.  In  other  words,  it  must  be 
justified  by  and  repose  upon  e\'idence  ;  not  necessarily  of  the  same  kind 
■with  that  on  wliich  scientific  facts  are  accepted,  but  equally  suited 
to  the  peculiar  chamcter  of  tie  facts  with  which  faith  ia  concerned. 

Is  this  possible  or  imposaible  ?  If  we  accept  Mr.  Mallock's  reasuning 
TP6  must  reply,  impossible.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  this 
Slopeleea  view  of  the  future  be  the  true  one, 

The  conclusion  to  wliieh  Mr,  llalloek  seeks  to  shut  up  his  readers  is, 
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that  our  choice  lies  between  the  total  surrender  of  faith,  if  not  in  Theism 
at  all  events  in  Christianity,  and  the  submissive  acceptance  of  what  he 
calls  Catholicism,  and  what  our  fathei*s  in  their  plain  blunt  way  called 
Popery.  Protestantism  he  describes  under  the  image  of  "  a  strange 
servant "  bringing  written  testimonials,  and  asking  confidence  solely 
on  the  ground  of  these  testimonials — to  wit  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures : — 

"  And  the  world  looks  at  them,  examines  them  carefully ;  it  at  last  sees  that 
they  look  suspicioas,  that  they  may  very  possibly  be  fortunes ;  it  asks  the 
Protestant  Church  to  prove  them  genuine,  and  the  Protestant  Church  cannot 
But  Catholicism  comes  to  us  in  an  exactly  opposite  way.  It  too  brings  with  it 
the  very  same  testimonials ;  but  it  knows  their  apparent  weakness,  and  it  does 
not  at  first  lay  much  stress  on  them.  First,  it  asks  us  to  make  some  acquaintance 
with  it ;  to  look  into  its  living  eyes,  to  hear  the  words  of  its  mouth,  to  watch  its 
ways  and  works,  and  to  feel  its  inner  spirit ;  and  then  it  says  to  the  world, 
*  Can  you  trust  me  ?  If  so,  you  must  trust  me  all  in  all,  for  the  first  thing  I 
declare  to  you  is,  that  I  have  never  lied.' " 

Suppose  any  one  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Popes, 
of  the  Councils,  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  should  reply :  "  No,  I  cannot  trust  you.  I  have  watched  your 
ways  and  works,  and  they  inspire  me  with  intense  distrust.  I  have 
looked  into  your  eyes,  and  the  longer  I  look  the  less  I  like  them.  Cruel 
eyes ;  that  have  smiled  approval  on  the  massacres  of  the  Albigenses, 
the  Huguenots,  the  Vaudois;  on  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  Oxford, 
Gloucester ;  on  the  inconceivable  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  ;  on  the 
Armada,  whose  success  would  have  meant  the  strangling  of  free 
thought  and  life  in  England,  as  they  were  strangled  in  Spain. 
Worldly-wise  eyes  they  look  to  me,  full  of  that  subtle  policy  of  which 
Jesuitism  is  the  most  perfect  embodiment  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Short-sighted  eyes,  wliose  focus,  though  the  lips  speak  of  heaven  and 
eternity,  is  limited  by  things  seen  and  temporal — wealth,  worldly 
pre-eminence,  prestige,  visible  splendour,  political  influence,  power 
(spiritual  in  name  but  in  essence  temporal)  over  the  liberties,  fortunes, 
bodies,  and  lives  of  men.  You  have  claimed  and  used  liberty  when  you 
had  not  power,  but  invariably  suppressed  it  when  you  had ;  and  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  condemn  your  whole  past,  your  supremacy  over 
mankind  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.'* 

Suppose  the  world,  or  a  nation,  or  a  simple  seeker  after  truth,  were 
to  reply  thus  to  the  question  Mr.  Mallock  is  bold  enough  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Catholicism,  what  could  be  his  rejoinder  ?  He  could  only 
say  that  all  this  is  very  shocking,  erroneous,  perverse,  blasphemous ;  in 
short,  that  the  look  of  those  "  Hving  eyes  "  is,  to  his  view,  quite  the 
reverse,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  can  and  does  trust  Catholicism.  In 
other  words,  he  must  exercise  as  really  as  the  most  thorough  Pro- 
testant, the  much  decried  and  perilous  right  of  private  judgment 
There  is  no  escape  from  this.  It  is  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  all  in  prac- 
tical afiairs.     We  have  to  choose  our  lawyer,  though  we  are  quite 
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incompetent  to  judge  of  the  correctnesB  of  his  exposition  of  the  law, 
and  tlie  soundneee  of  Iiis  advice  as  to  the  proper  etcpa  oecesaary  in  otir 
case.  We  have  to  choose  our  doctor,  though  we  caunot  pretend  to 
read  our  own  Bymptoms,  or  preacnbe  the  fitting  remedies.  We  have 
D  choose  our  guide,  though  we  know  nut  a  step  of  the  road.  It  in 
ur  very  incapacity  to  judge  of  the  details,  which  lays  ua  under  the 
neceasity  of  choosiiig  an  authority  in  which  to  put  faith ;  though  in 
that  choice  every  step  in  the  conduct  of  our  case,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  in  the  guidance  of  our  route,  is  practically  involved. 
Faith  implies  authority.  If  religion  were  a  matter,  not  of  practical 
life,  that  is,  of  actual  facta  with  their  eternal  conaequencee,  but  of 
ifeeling  and  imagination,  then  there  would  be  no  need  either  for 
authority  or  for  aettltd  faith.  We  mfght  please  ourselves  with  the 
'enigma  of  tran substantiation  to-day,  and  with  the  aimpHcity  of  Uni- 
tarianism  to-morrow.  We  might  assist  at  mass  in  a.  cathedral  on 
iSnnday,  and  worship  in  a  Mohammedan  mosque  on  Friday,  and  in  a 
Jewish  synagogue  on  Saturday.  But  if  religion  meana  the  guidance 
of  conscience,  affection,  and  conduct,  hi  accordance  with  eternal  fact, 
ihen  it  must  fall  under  the  universal  law,  that  in  regard  to  truth, 
there  is  but  one  poaaible  aiithority — the  authority  of  superior  know- 
ledge. Catholicism  can  no  more  release  us  than  Protestantism  from 
the  tremendous  reaponsibihty  of  placing  our  faith. 

Mr.  Mallock'a  paper  reminds  one  of  the  tactics  of  a  general  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  an  invaded  province,  who,  in  order  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  to  take  reftigo  in  a  single  fortified  city,  assists  the  invader 
to  lay  waste  the  fields,  blow  np  the  strongholds,  and  apply  the  torch 
to  the  homesteads.  The  policy  is  not  new,  but  it  wears  an  aspect  of 
novelty  from  the  singular  candour  and  boldness  with  which  it  is  here 
avowed.  Criticism,  we  are  in  effect  told,  has  the  wliole  region  of 
Biblical  teaching  so  completely  within  the  range  of  its  merciless 
batteries,  that  Christianity  has  no  longer  an  inch  of  safe  standing- 
room,  except  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  Infallible  Church.  Let  us  at 
all  costs  rescue  Christianity  1  Let  us  at  any  rate  put  our  conscience  and 
our  affection  in  safe  shelter,  even  if  we  leave  reason  and  liberty  in  the 
hands  of  the  foe,  or  dead  upon  the  field  1  But  there  is  at  least  one 
question  to  be  first  asked  :  Is  it  Christianity  that  we  thus  save  ? 
"  Catholicism,"  which  is  what  Mr.  Slallocb  here  offers  as  the  equivalent 
of  Christianity,  would  seem  from  his  own  description  to  be  by  no  means 
identical,  but  a  substitute  differing  widely  in  some  vitally  important  re- 
Bpectdi,  and  likely  to  become  more  and  more  different  as  the  ages  lapse. 
Possibly,  therefore,  we  may  lose  our  freedom  and  yet  not  save  our  faith. 
For  what  is  Christianity  f  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  must  surely 
be  first  of  all  the  rehgion  taught  and  founded  by  Christ;  that  of  which 
He  said :  "  To  thie  end  was  I  bonj,  and  fur  this  cauao  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Bvery  one  that  is 
of  tho  trutli  heareth  my  voice."  Of  this  primitive  Christianity,  the 
VOL.  xxxil.  2  T 
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gieatest  of  His  servants  declares  (in  an  epistle  whose  genuinenefls 
and  authority,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  says,  "have  never  been  doubted 
by  any  reputable  critic "),  "  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel 
which  is  preached  of  me  was  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesos 
Christ."  Tlie  authority  on  which  the  faith  of  primitive  Christians 
rested  was  therefore  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  this 
authority,  according  to  Mr.  Mallock,  is  no  longer  accessible.  Criticism 
has  destroyed  it, — if,  indeed,  it  ever  really  existed.  For  he  eiuppoees 
us  to  have  admitted  that  the  Gospels  supply  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  Christ's  miracles,  or  of  His  superhuman  nature ;  that  "  even  His 
daily  words  and  actions,  it  seems  probable,  may  have  been  inaccu- 
rately reported,  in  some  cases  perhaps  even  invented,  and  in  others 
suppUed  by  a  deceiving  memory."  In  like  manner  the  inspiration  (if 
so  we  choose  to  call  it)  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  men  not  authoritative^ 
enlightened  from  above,  but  "struggling  upwards  from  below."  "We 
discern  in  them,  as  we  do  in  other  writers,  the  products  of  their  age  and 
of  their  circumstances.  The  materials  of  which  they  formed  their  doc- 
trine, we  can  find  in  the  world  around  them."  Mr.  Mallock  goes  on  to 
explain  (p.  715)  how  if  we  accept  liis  view  (whether  orthodox  or 
heretical  is  his  concern,  not  ours)  the  twin-hypotheses  of  development 
and  infallibility  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  simply  human  origin 
of  each  dogma  of  the  Qiurch  with  the  supernatural  authority  of  her 
total  creed ;  and  how  also  these  hypotheses  afibrd  so  wide  a  margin 
in  the  future  for  dropping  the  obsolete  doctrines  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, and  adopting  the  conclusions  of  modem  philosophy,  that  the 
Cliurcli  which  condemned  Galileo,  and  gave  to  astounded  Europe  as 
the  ripest  verdict  of  Infallibility  the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX., 

''may  faithfully  slia}K'  her  teaching*  by  the  leaminp^  of  this  world,  though  it 
lujty  have  been  gathered  f(\L;etiior  for  the  express  piirix)se  of  overthrowing  her. 
Atheistic  scholars  may  be  quoted  in  her  councils ;  and  sui.H?rcilious  and 
scei)tical  philologists,  coultl  they  live  anotlier  hundred  years,  mi^^ht  perhaps 
recogin'ze  their  discoveries,  even  their  words  and  j^hrases,  embodied  in  an 
ecclesiastical  definition  "(]).  710).  *' The  Church  may  be  conceived  of  as  a 
living  organism,  for  ever  and  on  all  si<les  putting  forth  feelers  and  tentacles, 
that  seize,  try.  and  seem  to  dally  with  all  kinds  of  nutriment.  A  part  of  this 
she  at  length  takes  into  lierself.  A  large  part  she  at  length  puts  down  again. 
^Fuch  that  is  thus  rejt.'Cted  she  seems  for  a  long  time  on  the  point  of 
choosing.  Hut  however  slow  may  be  the  final  decision  in  coming,  however 
reluctant  or  liesitating  it  may  seem  to  be,  when  it  is  once  made,  it  is  claimed 
for  it  that  it  is  infalhble  "  ([>.*7lS). 

This  may  or  may  not  bo  a  fair  description  of  modem  Catholicism. 
But  for  the  writer's  manifest  (earnestness,  wo  might  have  mistaken  it 
for  keen-edged  satire.  It  is  pretty  certain,  I  'suppose,  that  some  few 
generations  since  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  would,  on  the 
score  of  these  sentences,  have  had  great  pleasure  in  burning  not  only 
the  Contemporary  Review,  but  llr.  Mallock  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
two  tilings  seem  undeniably  plain  :  first,  that  if  this  be  Catholicism, 
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Oatholicism  is  not  Christianity ;  and  secondly,  that  for  the  Divine 
authority  over  faith  and  conscience  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  for  "the  certainty,  guidance,  and  consolation  that  she  alone 
offers  "  to  the  craving  intellects  and  hearts  of  mankind,  she  furnishes, 
according  to  this  able  and  ingenious  advocate's  pleading  of  her  case, 
neither  substance  nor  shadow  of  evidence  beyond  her  own  declaration 
that  she  is  infallible  and  "  has  never  hed." 

It  would  be  quite  aside  from  my  present  purpose  to  follow  Mr. 
Mallock  through  the  negative  part  of  his  argument.  As  a  wineglassfiil 
of  a  solution  containing  a  dozen  elements  may  tax  the  resources  of  a 
large  laboratory  for  its  analysis,  so  a  volume  would  be  needed 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  sweeping  assumptions  and  wholesale  con- 
cessions by  which  Mr.  Slallock  seeks  to  drive  historical  Christianity 
from  the  field,  in  order  to  make  room  for  CathoUcism.  He  has  gathered 
the  bitter  fruit  of  sceptical  criticism  with  an  unsparing  and  what  might 
seem  a  reckless  hand,  were  not  his  purpose  so  definite  and  clear;  and  he 
presents  his  readers  with  the  concentrated  essence.  In  fact  he  seems  to 
require  that  we  accept  a  twofold  infallibility :  the  anti-supernatural  infal- 
libility of  modem  criticism  for  the  destruction  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
and  the  supernatural  infalUbiUty  of  that  protean  Catholicism  wliich  is  to 
fill  the  void  by  formulating  the  as  yet  imdeveloped  creed  of  the  future. 

Protestantism  is  a  name  but  ill  suited,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  express 
the  claim  of  Apostolic  Christianity  to  constitute  the  faith  of  the  future. 
It  bears  the  scars  of  old  warfare.  It  is  the  symbol  of  that  great  revolt 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  against  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
Rome,  which  was  necessarily  as  much  political  as  religious,  because 
Popery  is  essentially  a  political  system,  capable  of  full  development  only 
'where  it  rules  the  Stute.  Very  much  in  consequence  of  that  poh'tical 
element  Protestantism,  which  at  first  found  in  the  Bible  the  charter  of 
freedom  for  the  Church  and  for  the  Christian  believer,  tended  by  degrees 
to  cool  and  stiffen  into  a  system  of  dogmas  and  forms,  to  which  the  Bible 
became  little  more  than  a  storehouse  of  proof  texts  and  illustrative 
examples.  It  is  this  hard,  dry,  mechanical  thing,  resting  on  "  external 
evidence,"  that  Mr.  Mallock  supposes  Protestantism  to  Be.  He  looks 
npon  it  as  a  fortress  whose  ramparts,  massive  in  their  structure,  and 
bristling  with  artillery,  are  manned  only  by  the  dead;  so  that  the 
enemy  has  but  to  enter  in  to  spike  the  guns  and  plunder  the  arsenal. 
But  in  actual  realitv,  the  life-blood  of  Luther's  movement,  and  of  the 
Reformation  throughout  Gennany,  Switzerland,  and  England,  was  a 
purely  spiritual  force,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  glimmer  of  an  idea.  We  may  truly  describe  it  as  the  re- 
discovery of  Christianity.  The  truth  which  shone  as  new  light  from 
heaven  into  Luther  s  soul,  which  snapped  his  fettera,  and  enabled  him 
to  shake  the  Papacy,  and  to  lift  the  yoke  from  the  neck  of  millions, 
was  the  discovery  that  eveiy  one  who  wills  may  come  direct  to  God 
in  Christ,  wthout  the  hiteq^osition  of  Church  or  priest;  may  "look 
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into  the  living  eyes,"  not  of  a  system,  but  of  a  living  and  Almighty 
Saviour,  and  may  find  in  Him  truth,  righteousness,  and  life.  "The 
just  shall  hve  by  faith."  That  was  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
apostles'  preaching.  They  announced  to  men  not  a  system,  but  a  life; 
not  a  Church,  but  a  Saviour.  The  Reformers  did  the  same.  The  kernel 
of  their  preaching  was  the  message  of  St.  Peter  to  iEneas,  addressed 
to  every  one  who  had  an  ear  to  hear  it :  "  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  arise  I "  And  dead  souls  awoke  and  arose  at  the  word,  and 
knew  that  it  must  be  true,  because  it  had  quickened  them  into  new  life. 

This  is  the  element  which  is  left  out  of  calculation  by  both  of  the 
parties  represented  in  Mr.  Mallock*s  argument — the  infetUible  critic 
and  the  infallible  priest.  And  it  is  the  principal  factor.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  faith  of  the  future  is  not  comprehended  in  any  "ism,'' 
extant,  nascent,  or  moribund.  What  Christianity  offers  to  mankind 
to-day,  as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  is — Christ.  "  When  Protes- 
tantism has  abolished  confession,  when  it  has  taken  away  the  priest, 
and  sent  man  to  confess  to  God,  what  has  it  done,"  c^sks  Lacordaire, 
"  but  left  him  alone  with  his  guilt  ?"  The  answer  is,  it  has  left  him 
not  with  his  guilt,  but  with  his  Saviour;  in  the  presence,  more 
intimate  than  any  human  presence,  of  the  One  Heart  that  has  suffered 
more,  knows  more,  and  can  sympathize  more  than  all  human  hearts 
beside ;  within  reach  of  the  One  Voice  which  has  the  right  to  say 
not  only, "  Thv  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  but,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee."  So  Christianity  affirms;  and  millions  of  hearts  by  their. own 
deepest  experience  attest  its  truth.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
of  God,"  says  St.  John,  "hath  the  witness  in  himself."  If  we 
render,  as  perhaps  we  should,  "in  Him,"  and  understand  the  apostle 
to  mean  that  the  beUever  in  Christ  finds  in  Him  not  only  truth  but 
evidence,  the  sense  is  substantially  the  same.  As  light  proves  itself 
to  be  light  by  shining,  so  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  proves  Himself  to  be 
the  Saviour  described  in  the  Gospels  and  set  forth  in  the  Epistles  by 
the  actual  bestownient  of  light,  pardon,  strength,  comfort ;  opening 
in  every  heart  that  trusts  Him  tlie  fountain  of  a  new  life. 

Now  either  this  experience,  and  the  testimony  on  which  it  reste, 
are  real,  or  they  are  imaginary.  They  are  fact  or  fiction.  If  fact, 
Catholicism  is  superfluous,  for  it  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  in  it« 
nature  complete.  If  fiction,  Catholicism  cannot  turn  fiction  into  fact, 
nor  supply  other  facts  to  fill  the  fatal  void.  Mankind,  and  each  human 
soul,  either  has  or  has  not  a  living  and  Almighty  Saviour  in  the 
person  of  the  cinicified  and  risen  Christ.  All  other  questions  look 
small  by  the  side  of  this.  If  Yes, — tlien  the  future  affords  a  bound- 
less possibility  for  faith ;  the  possibility,  namely,  that  every  human 
being  may  surrender  liimself  by  personal  faith  to  the  Immortal 
King  and  Brother  of  mankind  ;  the  necessaiy  result  of  which  must  be 
the  reign  of  righteousness,  freedom,  and  brotherhood  throughout  the  - 
earth.     If  No, — then  what  can  Popery  do  for  us?    If  there  be  no 
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CliriBt,  there  oan  be  no  Vicar  of  Chriat.  Granting  tlmt  the  Roman 
Church  rents  upon  Peter,  what  are  we  the  better  or  wiser,  if  Peter 
hiniEielf  did  not  rest  upon  Christ  1  The  confession  is  as  old  as  Chria- 
tiaiiity,  that  if  Christ  be  not  risen  faith  is  vain. 

"  Then,"  the  sceptical  critic  triumphantly  exclaims,  "  the  faith  of 
the-  future  will  be  a  diiniuiehing  quantity,  doomed  to  certain  extinction. 
For  have  we  not  proved,  if  not  positively  that  Clirietianity  is  a  fiction, 
yut  negatively  that  there  is  no  valid  evidence  that  it  is  a  facti"  And 
he  appeals  to  Mr,  Mallock  in  support  of  his  avemient.  But  the  critic 
over-estimates  both  the  range  aud  the  force  of  his  art.  He  can  deitl 
with  documents  ;  he  cannot  alter  facta.  That  vast  mass  of  Christian 
experience  (the  true  Clinrch  authority)  which  avouches  the  spirit 
aud  substance  of  the  \ew  Testament  writings  to  be  divinely  true 
«ud  tmstworthy,  j'emains  untouched  by  any  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
letter.  When  criticism  has  done  its  best,  or  its  worat,  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  remain  unconscious  of  assault,  calmly  inviting  our  faith, 
appealing  to  our  hearts,  and  speaking  out  in  clear  tones  what  they 
declare  to  be  eternal  truth.  If  we  accept  all  the  emendations  of  the 
text  which  have  any  show  of  evidence,  we  have  but  brushed  away 
some  dust,  or  inflicted  a  few  scratches  on  the  surface,  not  touched  the 
substance.  \Miat  is  written  remains.  Criticism  cannot  corrode  with 
its  most  pungent  acid  one  line  of  the  matchless  Portrait  given  in 
the  Gospel?,  discrown  the  majesty  of  its  brow,  or  dim  the  light  of 
leuderneBa  and  wisdom  in  its  eyes.  Criticism  cannot  silence  the 
music  of  Christ's  words,  nor  hush  the  echoes  they  wake  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  cannot  quench  the  glow  of  intense  reality,  the  hght  of 
superhuman  thought,  that  shine  and  burn  in  the  pages  of  the 
Epistles.  The  documents  are  here;  tlieir  existence  has  to  be 
accounted  for;  aud  when  all  is  said,  the  simplest  way  of  accounting 
for  it  is  to  accept  them  as  genuine  and  veracious. 

If  any  thoughtful  sceptic  has  had  patience  with  me  thus  far.  will  he 

have  patience  a  little  further  ?     To  put  the  whole  matter  simply,  let  us 

compare  our  position  ivith  that  of  the  first  hearers  of  Paul  and  his 

fellow  raissionariosi     Miracles  apait — and  determined  sceptics  were  as 

proof  against  miracles  then  as  Mr.  Tyndall  or  Mr.  Hnxley  would  be 

now — we  seem  in  no  worse  position.     "  The  word,"  as  the  Master  and 

His  disciples  were  wont  to  call  it,  comes  to  lis,  not  propped  (as  Mr. 

KMalluck  imagines)  ■'  on  external  evidence,"  but  standing  in  the  majeaty 

kpf  its  own  authority,  making  direct  appeal  tn  our  conscience,  heart, 

Mnd  intellect.     The  light  shines.     He  that  has  an  eye  sees.     He  that 

Kas  an  ear  htyirs.     He  that  has  a  heart  responsive  to  the  message  feels 

Hliut  it  lays  hold  on  htnj  with  a  power  which  makes  doubt  irrational 

Knd  all  but  imposaihle.     But  the  central  point  and  distinctive  character 

Kf  the  "  glad  ridings  " — of  which  Mr,  Mallock  has  wholly  lost  sight  in 

Kid  parallel  between  Chiistianity  and  other  reli^ous — is  that  it  is  not 

K  mere  doctrino  but  a  message,  inviting  pereonally  each  hearer  to 
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immediate  personal  converse  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  unlimited 
reliance  on  Him.  Personal  submission  to  His  authority  is  made  the 
hinge  of  Ufe ;  and  personal  experience  not  the  source  (which  would 
be  absurd),  but  the  test  of  truth. 

*'  And  have  we  no  such  experience  ?"  the  CathoKc  may  ask.  Yes, 
thank  God  !  Ill  were  it  for  Chiistianity  if  you  had  not.  "  Then  why 
may  we  not  claun  it  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Cathohcism  ?"  Simply  be- 
cause CathoUcism  is  exclusive,  which  Protestantism  is  not.  The  truest 
Protestant  may  rejoice  to  know  that  what  he  deems  the  life-blood  of 
Protestantism  flows  also  in  other  veins.  The  experience  in  question  de- 
pends not  on  anything  pecuHar  to  Catholicism,  but  on  our  common  Chris- 
tianity. Bemardand  Wycliffe,  Leighton  and  Fenelon,  Pascal  an  d  Bunyan, 
shared  with  Peter,  John,  and  Paul  those  four  great  blessings  which  are 
the  verification  of  Christ's  promises — peace  of  conscience,  purification 
and  exaltation  of  affection,  strength  for  duty,  and  comfort  in  sorrow. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  faith  of  the  future  should  not 
be  identical  with  the  faith  of  the  past.  The  temper  of  our  own  age, 
especially  among  the  highly-educated  classes,  is  doubtless  unfriendly 
to  faith ;  and  of  the  various  causes  which  might  be  assigned  for 
'  this,  the  principal  seems  to  be  an  overbalanced  and  therefore  morbid 
intellectualism.  Whoever  pereists  in  considering  truth  and  evi- 
dence as  purely  intellectual  matters,  must  continue  an  outsider  in 
regard  to  the  real  meaning  and  evidence  of  Christianity.  Faith  must 
appear  to  him  enthusiasm,  because  it  is  characteristic  of  faith  that  it 
rests  more  on  moral  evidence — q,  d,  evidence  appealing  to  the  moral 
side  of  our  nature,  conscience,  affection,  and  will — than  on  purely  intel- 
lectual proof.  Christi;niity,  while  assigning  to  truth  a  unique  place 
as  the  very  pivot  of  lii'e.  iusiu^s  on  addressing  not  man's  intellect  alone, 
but  his  whole  ]uitiire,  subordinating  the  intellectual  to  the  moral. 
She  deals  with  souls  not  en  masiie  but  singly.  She  reci*uits  her  ranks 
not  bv  wholesale  lew,  but  bv  volnntarv  enlistment.  What  is  needed 
therefore  to  reinstate  Christianity  in  that  place  of  supremacy  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  hiunan  progress,  Avhich  many  fear  and  manv 
hope  that  she  has  lost,  is  not  an  "  outburst  of  feeliug,"  or  a  rekindling 
of  "  the  imagination  of  the  world,"  but  a  quickening  of  men's  con- 
sciences and  profound  awakening  of  their  moral  nature.  Failing  this, 
intellectual  progress  is  but  a  race  without  a  goal,  a  journey  without  a 
home.  And  shall  Ave  bo  told  that  the  decease  of  Chiistianity  is  no 
longer  anything  but  a  (question  of  time,  and  that  its  revival  and  world- 
wide triumph  is  a  dream  ?  At  all  events,  let  every  thoughtful  and 
candid  sceptic  acknowledge  that  reality  has  nothuig  so  fair  as  this 
dream, — that  no  future  can  be  iniaguied  so  noble  and  so  happy  as  the 
willing  subjection  of  all  nations  to  the  just  and  peaceful  sovereignty  of 
a  King  at  once  divine  and  human,  unseen  yet  never  absent,  the 
Brother  of  the  youngest  and  poorest,  as  well  as  the  Ruler,  Priest, 
and  Teacher  of  mankind.  Eustace  R.  Conder. 


ON  THE   POSITION  AND   INFLUENCE  OF 
WOMEN  IN   ANCIENT  GREECE. 


EVERYTHING  that  has  life  has  a  course  within  certain  limits 
predetermined  for  it,  through  which  it  passes  until  it  finally 
disappears.  The  seed  of  the  oak  gathers  materials  from  earth  and 
sky  until  it  fashions  itself  into  the  majestic  tree.  It  will  not  become 
a  rose  or  an  elm.  So  it  is  with  the  higher  animals  and  man.  The 
lines  of  their  progress  through  life  are  distinctly  marked  off.  But 
within  the  limits  special  to  each  class,  there  are  different  degrees  of 
perfection.  All  the  individuals  seem  to  strive  after  an  ideal  which 
none  attain,  to  which  some  come  very  close,  and  to  which  all  more 
or  less  approximate.  Man  has  also  his  ideal,  but  in  addition  to  the 
instinctive  power  of  soul  which  strives  after  the  ideal,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  being  conscious  of  the  ideal  and  of  consciously  striving 
after  it.  AVhat  is  true  of  man,  is  true  of  woman.  What  is  the  ideal 
of  woman  ?  What  could  we  call  the  complete  development  and  full 
blossoming  of  woman's  life?  I  have  no  intention  of  answering  this 
question,  much  agitated  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  answer  it  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  requisite  for  the  historian  of 
woman  in  any  age  to  put  it  to  himself  and  his  readers.  A  true  con- 
ception of  woman's  ideal  life  can  be  reached  only  by  the  long  experi- 
ence of  many  ages.  The  very^  first  and  most  essential  element  in  the 
harmonious  development  of  woman's  nature,  as  it  is  of  man's,  is 
freedom,  but  this  is  the  very  last  thing  which  she  acquires.  Impedi- 
ments have  arisen  on  every  hand  to  hinder  her  from  bringing  her 
powers  into  full  activity.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  absurd  modes  of 
thought  prevalent  in  particular  ages,  conventional  restraints  of  an 
arbitrary  nature,  laws  that  have  sought  to  attain  special  aims  without 
regard  to  general  culture  and  well-being — these  and  like  causes 
have  prevented  us  from  seeing  what  woman  might  become  if  she 
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were  left  unfettered  by  all  influences  but  those  that  are  benign  and 
congenial.  It  is  the  part  of  the  historian  to  take  note  of  these 
obstacles,  and  to  see  what,  notwithstanding  these,  woman  can  do  and 
aims  at  doing. 

The  first  condition,  therefore,  of  a  successful  study  of  woman's 
history,  is  to  come  unbiassed  to  the  task.  We  must  for  the  time  keep 
in  abeyance  our  prevalent  opinions.  There  is  pecuKar  need  for  this 
in  this  subject,  because,  should  we  have  false  opinions,  they  are  sure 
to  be  held  with  a  tenacity  which  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  false- 
hood; and  should  we  have  true,  we  are  likely  to  give  them  an 
exaggerated  importance  and  power ;  for  all  opinions  on  women  are 
apt  to  be  intense.  We  have  therefore  to  suspend  our  ordinary  modes 
of  thought,  and  enter  into  conceptions  and  feeUngs  and  a  manner  of 
hfe  widely  different  from  our  own.  Some  of  these  differences  I  must 
explain  before  I  enter  on  my  history. 

And  first  of  all  the  Greeks  looked  at  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  from  a  point  of  view  utterly  strange  to  us.  Amongst  us  there 
exists  a  clear  and  definite  doctrine  which  lays  down  rigidly  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  The  Greeks  had  no  such  doctrine.  They 
had  to  interrogate  nature  and  their  own  hearts  for  the  mode  of  action 
to  be  pursued.  They  did  not  feel  or  think  that  one  definite  course  of 
conduct  was  right,  and  the  others  wrong;  but  they  had  to  judge  in 
each  case  whether  the  action  was  becoming,  whether  it  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  nobler  side  of  human  nature,  whether  it  was  beautiful 
or  useful.  Utility,  appropriateness,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
were  the  only  guides  which  the  Greeks  could  find  to  regulate  them 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

We  have  to  add  to  this  that  their  mode  of  conceiving  nature  was 
quite  different  from  cure.  To  them  everything  was  natuml,  or,  if  you 
like,  supeiTiatural.  If  wine  gladdened  or  maddened  the  heart  of  man, 
the  influence  was  equally  that  of  a  god.  The  Greek  might  be  per- 
plexed why  a  god  should  madden  him,  but  he  never  doubted  the  fact. 
And  so  it  was  with  love.  The  influence  which  the  one  sex  exercises 
on  the  other  is  something  strangely  mysterious.  Two  persons  of 
different  sexes  meet.  If  we  look  at  them,  we  see  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  either.  And  if  we  continue  our  look  for  an  hour 
or  two,  we  might  notice  nothing  remarkable  going  on.  Yet  a 
very  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place.  The  hearts  of  both 
have  begun  to  vibrate  wildly.  The  commonplace  man  has  had 
wings  furnished  to  his  mind,  and  he  sees  heaven  opening  before  his 
eyes,  and  an  infinite  tenderness  suffuses  his  soul.  The  girl,  who  could 
not  utter  a  word  in  her  own  behalf  before,  has  had  her  hps  unsealed, 
and  wit  and  brightness  and  poetrj-  sparkle  in  every  sentence  which 
she  addresses  to  her  companion.  She  too  flings  from  her  the  ordinary 
routine  of  daily  Ufe,  and  sees  before  her  a  paradise  of  purest  bliss  and 
unending  joy.     Whence  comes  all  this  inspiration?     AVhence  this 
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emporary  elevation  of  the  mental  powers  ?  Whence  this  unsealing 
of  mortal  eyes,  till  they  see  the  beatific  vision  f  "From  a  di\-ine 
power,"  said  the  Greeks.  And  this  divine  power  seemed  to  them  the 
most  irresistible  of  all.  It  swayed  the  gods  theraeelves.  If  the  gods 
Aemselves  conld  not  but  yield  to  the  magic  power,  how  could  it  be 
apected  that  a  mortal  could  resist  ?  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
fK>uld  not  with  such  a  mode  of  conception  strongly  aid  them  in  self- 
restraint.  It  could  merely  inculcate  forbearance  and  compusRion. 
And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  In  a  speech  which  Sophocles  puts 
into  the  month  of  Dejanira,  she  expresses  her  conviction  that  a  wife 
has  no  right  to  expect  a  husband  to  be  always  faithful  to  her,  or  to 
l>lame  tte  woman  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  •'  Thou  wilt  not,"  she 
lays,  "  tell  thy  tale  to  an  evil  woman,  nor  to  one  who  knows  not  the 
nature  of  man,  that  he  does  not  naturally  rejoice  always  in  the  same. 
For  whosoever  resist*  Love  in  a  close  hand-to-hand  combat,  like 
a  boxer,  is  not  wise.  For  he  sways  even  the  gods  as  he  wishes,  and 
me  myself  also  ;  and  how  should  he  not  sway  another  woman  who  is 
such  as  I  am  1  So  that  if  I  find  fault  with  my  husband  caught  \vith 
this  disease,  or  with  this  woman  the  cause  along  ^vith  him  of  notliing 
that  is  evil  or  disgracefnl  to  me,  I  am  unquestionably  mad."  *  Such 
religioug  forbearance  is  not  found  in  poetry  only.  It  is  inculcated  on 
a  as  a  strict  part  of  their  duty  by  a  female  Pj-thagorean  philo- 
sopher, Perictione,  who  wrote  on  the  harmony  of  woman,  and  the 
Beutimetit  disappears  only  before  a  philoeophy  Hiich  aa  that  of  Plato  t 
and  AriatotleJ  which  rose  far  above  the  common  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

Throughout  our  estimate  of  women,  it  is  also  of  great  importance 
to  remember  the  passionate  love  of  beauty  which  animated  the 
Greeks.  A  modern  mind  can  form  almost  no  idea  of  the  strength 
Olid  universality  of  this  passion.  The  Greeks  loved  everything  that 
was  beautiftd,  but  it  was  in  the  human  body  that  they  saw  the  noblest 
form  of  earthly  beauty.  They  did  not  confine  their  admiration  to 
"iie  face.  It  was  the  perfect  and  harmonious  development  of  every 
Jwirt  that  struck  them  with  awe.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
give  a  full  account  of  this  love  of  the  beautiful,  or  to  bring  home 
the  intensity  of  the  Greek  feeling.  One  instance  will  suffice.  The 
Orator  Hyperides  was  defending  the  Hetaira  Phryne  before  a  court  of 
lustice.  Hiw  arguments,  lie  thouglit,  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  judges 
irithoat  any  effect.  He  began  to  regard  his  case  as  hopeless,  when  a 
lappy  idea  struck  him,  and  tearing  open  the  garment  of  his  client,  he 
revealed  to  the  judges  a  bosom  perfectly  mar\'ellonB  in  form.  The 
judges  at  once  acquitted  her,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
Sreek  sentiment  agreed  with  their  decision.  But  we  should  make  an 
tntire  mistake  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  judges  were  actuated 


•  Ttwh.  43*. 
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by  any  prurient  motive.  One  of  the  writers  who  relate  the  circnm- 
stance  gives  the  reason  of  the  decision.  The  judges  beheld  in  such 
an  exquisite  form  not  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  a  priestess  and  pro- 
phetess of  the  divine  Aphrodite.  They  were  inspired  with  awe,* 
and  Would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  mar  or  destroy  such  a  perfect 
masterpiece  of  creative  power.  And  though  no  doubt  there  were 
low-minded  Greeks,  as  there  are  low-minded  men  everywhere,  yet  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the  Greeks  did  not  consider  beauty 
to  be  a  mere  devil's  lure  for  the  continuance  of  the  race,  as  Schopen- 
hauer represents  it,  but  they  saw  in  it  the  outshining  of  divine 
radiance,  and  the  fleshly  vehicle  was  but  the  means  to  lead  on  the 
soul  to  what  is  eternally  and  imperishably  beautiful. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  points  in  which  the  Greeks  differed 
widely  from  us,  and  we  must  realize  the  difference  before  we  can  read 
the  history  aright.  But  this  history  has  to  face  other  difficulties. 
The  influence  of  woman  is  often  exercised  most  powerfully  in  such  a 
quiet  and  imobtrusive  manner  that  no  historian  can  take  note  of  it. 
\Vho,  for  instance,  could  narrate  the  action  of  beauty  and  of  beautiful 
ways  upon  thousands  of  hearts  ?  The  influence  is  silent,  but  not  the 
less  potent.  We  have  this  additional  difficulty  in  Greece,  that  almost 
all  wo  know  of  women  is  derived  from  men.  Now,  men  rarely  write 
dispassionately  of  women.  They  either  are  in  love  with  them,  or  hate 
them,  or  pretend  to  hate  them.  They  have  had  sweet  or  bitter  expe- 
rience of  them.  And  when  they  do  write  about  them,  they  write 
according  to  that  experience.  But  not  only  is  the  history  of  Greek 
women  written  by  men,  but  it  was  written  for  men.  This  fact  must 
be  specially  remembered  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  utterances 
of  the  comic  poets,  for  women  did  not  act  in  the  plays,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  they  were  even  present  at  the  comedies  during  the  best 
days  of  Athens.  But  men  taking  the  parts  of  women  are  sure  to  act 
them  with  all  the  exaggeration  and  licence  wliich  are  natural  to  such 
representations.  No  great  stress  must,  therefore,  be  laid  on  the  wild 
abuse  of  women  which  can  be  culled  in  large  abundance  from  Greek 
writers.  One  early  satirical  poet  divides  women  into  ten  classes,  of 
which  only  one  is  good.  And  he  proceeds  with  his  invective  very 
much  as  if  woman  did  not  exist. 

'*ListeD,  0  people,"  says  Susiirion.  avIio  may  l>e  called  the  inventor  of 
comedy.  ''Susarion  says  this:  Women  are  an  evil,  but  nevertheless,  0  cown- 
trymen,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  household  without  evil,  for  to  marry  is  au 
evil  and  not  to  marrv  is  an  evil."t 

A  satiric  poet  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  ''  a  man  has  only  two  very 
pleasant  days  with  his  wife,  one  when  he  marries  her,  the  other  when 

*  lii<TiZaifiovri<Tau.  Athenacus  xiii.  p.  590.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  story,  which 
are  given  with  aU  the  authorities  in  Wagner's  edition  of  Alciphron,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

t  These  passages  are  all  given  from  the  large  collections  in  Stobteus.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  fragment  of  Snsarion  is  justly  doubted ;  but  the  sentiment  is  no  doubt 
correctly  ascribod  to  him. 
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be  buries  ber."     A  comic  poet  says  pitbily,  "  Woman  is  an  Immortal 
necetteary  evil."     Euripides  says : — 

"  Torriblo  \a  the  force  of  Iho  waves  of  the  sea,  terrible  the  nisli  of  river  and 
lie  biftsis  of  hot  fire,  terrible  ia  poverty,  aod  terrible  are  a  thousand  other 
thtu^;  but  none  is  eucii  a  t«rrible  evil  as  wotnao.  No  ptiiuter  could  adequately 
represoDt  her :  do  language  can  describe  her ;  but  if  she  is  the  creatiou  of  any 
of  the  gods,  let  him  kuuw  that  be  is  a  very  great  creator  of  evils  aad  a  fiie  in 


Quotations  like  tbese  could  be  made  in  bundreds,  but  tbey  really 
tell  UB  little.  Tbey  could  be  matcbed  by  a  large  number  of  savings 
from  the  same  authors  in  wbicb  woman  is  praised  to  tbu  skies. 
Euripides  was  specially  blamed  as  a  bater  of  women,  Tbe  remark 
was  made  in  tbe  preeeiice  of  Sopboclee.  "Yes,"  said  be,  "in  his 
tragtiilies."  And  even  in  liis  tragedies  be  bas  painted  women  of 
Qxcjuisite  tenderness  of  lieart,  and  capable  of  tbe  giandest  sulf- 
xacrifioe  and  of  the  purest  love. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  enter  on  onr  task.  I  can 
only  select  prominent  periods.  And  tbe  first  that  comes  before  us  is 
tbe  Homeric*  And  here  we  require  all  the  power  of  transporting 
ourselves  into  diSerent  times  that  we  can  command ;  for  the  pbeuo- 
mena  are  singular  and  unique.  If  we  look  at  tlie  external  position  of 
women,  we  must  place  tbe  Homeric  age  exceedingly  low  in  civiliza- 
tion. Women  have  almost  no  rights ;  tbey  are  entii-ely  under  tbe 
power  of  man,  and  tbey  bve  in  continual  uncertainty  as  to  what  their 
destiny  may  be.  The  woman  may  be  a  princess,  brought  up  in  a 
wealthy  and  happy  home  ;  but  she  known  that  strangers  may  come 
aud  carry  ber  off,  and  that  she  may  therefore  at  some  time  be  a  slave 
in  anotlier  man's  bouse.  This  unceitainty  6i>eius  to  have  produced  a 
strong  impression  on  their  character.  They  aru  above  all  women 
meek.  If  the  terrible  destiny  comes  upon  them,  tbey  submit  to  it 
with  all  but  uiirepining  gentleness,  aud  their  gcntJe  ways  soon  over- 
come the  heart  of  their  warrior  tyrants,  and  they  make  tbem  their 
companions  and  friends.  But  low  though  thin  position  be,  it  bas  to 
be  noted  that  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  tbe  character  uf  the  times, 
lligbt  was  right.  The  strong  arm  alone  conid  assert  a  right.  The 
warrior  had  to  defend  even  what  belonged  to  *bun  against  any  new 
comer.  He  Imnself  sacked  tbe  cities  of  others.  His  own  city,  too, 
might  be  sacked,  and  if  bis  wife's  fate  was  to  be  carried  off  and  to 
become  the  miatresa  of  his  conqueror,  bis  own  was  to  perish  meroilessty 
by  tbe  cold  edge  of  tbe  sword.  Man  and  woman  alike  held  their  Uvea 
in  their  bauds.  Women  were  uot  warriors,  and  therefore  they  had  to 
d^eud  entirely  on  the  protection  of  men,  aud  were  consequently 
subject  to  them.     Such  was  their  external  position.     But  when  we 

*  DiMUHsioDs  on  thti  Homerii!  women  are  very  niuiii>FonB ;  but  1  think  Epduinl  praiiie 
is  due  to  Iienx's  Geschichte  der  Wuiber  im  Heroisl^l1eIl  ZeitsJter  ;  Uannov^r,  1 7:>0.  The 
fullert  kad  aUt^t  in  BngUab  is  in  Mr.  tiUdslone'a  Homeric  Studies,  toI.  ii. ;  and  iiutice 
!■  dose  Vi  the  subject  in  Cleon  Kanfn^'B  i  •"B'  "O^ifioi'  oijciiwki  S'oi  ■■  Atbem,  ISOi. 
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look  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of 
Uterature  are  women  subjected  to  a  sway  so  gentle,  so  respectful,  so 
gracious.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  sway  at  all.  The  physical 
force  which  no  doubt  exists  is  entirely  in  the  background.  In  the 
front  we  see  nothing  but  affection,  regard,  and  even  deference.  The 
men  appear  never  to  have  found  fault  with  the  women.  It  was 
natural  for  a  woman  to  love,  and  she  might  do  what  they  would 
deem  an  eccentric  or  disproportionate  action  in  consequence  of  this 
influence ;  but  it  was  either  a  man  or  a  god  that  was  to  blame.  She 
was  for  the  time  mad.  Even  in  the  case  of  Helen,  who  brought  so 
many  disasters  on  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  men  find  no  fault.  She 
reproaches  herself  bitterly,  but  the  men  think  that  it  was  Paris  who 
was  to  blame,  for  he  carried  her  off  forcibly.  How  could  she  help  it? 
And  how  could  she  prevent  Paris  falling  in  love  with  her?  It  was 
the  business  of  woman  to  make  any  man  happy  whom  destiny  brought 
into  her  company,  to  diffuse  light  and  joy  through  the  hearts  of  men. 
Helen  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  knew  all  womanly  works  to  per- 
fection, was  temperate  and  chaste,  according  to  their  ideas,*  and  had 
a  mind  of  high  culture.  All  these  were  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  could 
not  but  attract.  The  Trojans  themselves  were  not  surprised  that 
Paris  should  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  her  charms  ;  for  a  being  so 
beautiful  was  a  worthy  object  of  contest  between  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
But  she  did  nothing  to  excite  Paris.  She  would  have  been  happier 
with  llenelaus.  And  when  Paris  was  slain  and  Troy  captured, 
Helen  gladly  returned  to  her  former  husband,  and  again  occupied  her 
early  queenly  position  ^vith  dignity  and  grace,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. The  only  woman  in  regard  to  whom  harsh  words  are  used  is 
Clytemnestra ;  but  even  in  her  case  the  man  is  much  more  censured  than 
the  woman,  and  if  she  had  merely  yielded  to  ^^gisthus,  under  the  strong 
temptations,  or  rather  overpowering  force,  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
not  much  would  have  been  said.  Agamemnon  would  have  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  male  culprit,  and  restored  his  wife  to  her  former 
place.  But  at  last  she  became  the  willing  consort  of  -^gisthus,  and 
his  willing  accomplice  in  the  dreadful  crime  of  murder.  Yet  even  for 
this  it  is  on  yl^gistliTis  that  the  poet  lays  the  burden  of  the  blame. 
For  this  mild  judgment  of  women  there  were  several  causes.  First, 
the  Homeric  Greeks  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  gods  and  of  fate,  and  the  weakness  of  mortals ;  they  thus  found 
an  easy  excuse  for  any  aberrations  of  men,  but  especially  of  helpless 
women  ;  and  their  strong  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  dreari- 
ness of  death  led  them  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  their  allotted  span. 
TluMi  their  ideas  of  love  and  marriage  tended  to  foster  gentleness. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  there  is  no  love-making;  the  idea  of  flirtation 
is  absolutely  and  entirely  unknown.     They  no   doubt   spoke  sweet 

*  And  according  to  the  ideas  of  later  Greeks,  see  especially  Isocrates's  Encomium  on 
Helen. 
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■words  to  eaeli  other,  but  they  kept  what  they  said  to  tliemeelves. 
And  a  man  who  wished  to  marrj-  a  girl  proved  tho  reality  of  his 
desire  generally  by  offering  the  father  a  handsome  gift  for  her,  but 
Bomettnoes  by  undertaking  a  heavy  task,  or  engaging  in  a  dangerous 
contest.  And  when  she  left  her  father's  home,  she  bent  all  her  ways 
to  please  the  man  who  had  sought  after  her,  and  she  succeeded.  In 
tl»e  Homeric  poems  the  man  loves  the  woman,  and  the  woman  soon  ' 
comes  to  love  her  husband,  if  she  has  not  done  so  before  marriagfe. 
The  Homeric  Greeks  are.  even  at  this  early  stage,  out-and-ont  mono- 
gamists.* Monogamy  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Greek  heroes.  No 
one  of  them  wishes  more  than  one  woman.  There  is  a  curious  instance 
of  tJie  power  of  heroic  affection  in  Acliilles.  A  captive  widow  has 
beoomt;  hia  partner  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  She  is  veiy  fond  of 
him.  and  he  becomes  very  fond  of  her.  But  there  is  no  proper  mar- 
riage between  them,  find  Achilles  could  not  worthily  celebrate  hb 
marriage  in  a  camp  far  from  liis  friends  and  home.  Yet  such  is  his 
love  for  her.  and  her  alone,  that  she  is  to  him  a  real  wife.f  And  when 
Patroklos  dies,  Brisois,  in  her  lament  over  him,  states  that  he  promised 
that  he  would  make  her  the  wedded  wife  of  Achillea,  and  take  her  to 
Phthia.  the  native  land  of  Iho  hero,  and  celebrate  the  marriage  feast 
among  the  Mynnidnns-J  Probably  Achilles  had  often  given  her  the 
same  promise,  though  he  knew  that  his  father  might  assign  him  a 
wife,  and  there  might  thus  he  difficulties  in  the  way.  and  Patroklos 
had  offered  tn  help  him  in  carrying  out  his  design.  If  there  was  such 
true  love  to  a  captive,  we  may  expect  this  still  more  to  be  the  case 
with  wives  of  the  same  race  and  rank.  And  so  it  is.  Beautiful  in- 
deed is  the  picture  of  married  life  which  Homer  draws,  "  There  is 
nothing,"  he  8ays,$  "better  and  nobler  than  when  husband  and  wife, 
being  of  one  mind,  rule  a  household."  And  such  households  he 
portrays  in  the  halls  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  and  in  the  Trojan  home 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  but  still  more  marked  and  beautiful  is 
the  constant  love  of  Penelope  and  Ulysees,  Indeed,  Homer  always 
represents  the  married  relation  as  happy  and  harmonious.  In  tlie 
households  of  earth  there  is  peace.  It  is  in  the  halls  of  Olympus  that 
■WB  find  wife  quarrelling  mth  husband.  But  the  love  of  these  women 
to  tJieir  husbands  is  the  love  of  mortals  to  mortals.  They  do  not 
Bwear  eternal  devotion  to  each  other.  They  have  no  dream  of  loving 
only  one,  and  that  one  for  ever,  in  tliis  life  and  the  nt-xt.  They  do 
not  look  much  beyond  the  present ;  and  therefore  if  a  husband  or  a 
■wife  were  to  die,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  survivor  to  look  out 
for  a  BuccesBor.  Even  when  a  husband  is  long  absent  from  his  wife, 
it  is  not  expected  that  he  can  endure  the  troubles  of  life  without  the 


*  The  Ufor  Greeks  attributed  to  Cecrops,  or  gonie  other  Attic  hero,  th^  iutroductior 
of  aaonopun;.  The  etAte  of  women  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Humor  is  diBcassed  in 
fiBchoten's  Hutti^TTocht,  luul  in  Air.  JUcLemuui'e  Kinship  La  Andent  Greece. 

+  a  ix.  33«.  I  11.  lii.  287.  I  Od.  vi.  162. 
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company  and  comfoi-t  of  one  woman's  society.  Thus  Agamemnon 
takes  to  himself  the  captive  Chryseis,  and  comes  to  love  her  better 
than  his  wife.  Thus  Achilles  becomes  so  attached  to  Briseis  as- to 
weep  bitterly  when  she  is  taken  from  him ;  but  when  she  is  taken 
from  him,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  beautifiil-cheeked  Diomede. 
And  Ulysses,  though  he  loves  his  Penelope  best,  and  longs  for  her, 
does  not  refuse  the  embmces  of  the  goddesses  with  whom  he  is  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  Homer's  insight  into 
human  nature  is  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  in  the 
heart  of  a  true  woman  that  he  places  resistance  to  the  ordinary  modes 
of  thought.  The  peculiarity  of  Penelope's  affection  is  that  it  will  not 
submit  to  prevalent  ideas ;  she  loves  and  admires  her  Ulysses,  and  she 
will  love  no  other.  Contrary  to  all  custom,  she  puts  off  the  suitors 
year  after  year.  The  time  has  arrived  when  every  one  expects  her 
to  marry  again.  She  has  seen  her  son  Telemachus  grow  to  nsanhood. 
She  has  now  no  excuse.  But  still  she  refuses,  waiting  against  hope 
for  the  return  of  him  who  in  her  heart  she  believes  will  return  no 
more.* 

After  what  I  have  stated  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  influence  of 
woman  was  very  great  in  the  Homeric  period.  The  two  poems  turn 
upon  affection  for  women.  The  Trojan  war  had  its  origin  in  the  re- 
Solution  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  Helen,  and  the  central  point  in  the 
Hiad  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles  because  Agamemnon  has  taken  away 
from  him  his  captive  Briseis.  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.  The  husband  consulted  his 
wife  in  all  important  concerns,  though  it  was  her  special  work  to  look 
after  the  affriirs  of  the  house.  Arete  is  a  powerful  peace-maker  in  the 
kingdom  of  her  husband  Alcinous,  and  it  is  to  her  that  Nausicaa 
advises  Ulysses  to  go  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  liis  return.  All  the 
people  worship  her  as  a  god  when  she  walks  through  the  streets. 
Penelope  and  Clytemnestra  are  left  practically  in  charge  of  the  realms 
of  their  husbands  during  tlioir  absence  at  Troy,  each  ^\dth  a  wise  man 
as  oounsellor  and  protector.  And  the  very  beautiful  Chloris  acted  as 
queen  in  Pylos.f  Altogether  the  iniluence  of  Homeric  women  must 
be  reckoned  great  and  their  condition  happy. 

For  this  result  two  special  causes  may  be  adduced — the  freedom 
which  the  women  enjoyed,  and  their  healthiness,  possibly  also  their 
scarceness. 

The  freedom  was  very  great.  They  might  go  where  they  liked, 
and  they  might  do  what  they  liked.  There  was  indeed  one  danger 
which  tlireatened  them  continually.  If  they  wandered  far  from  the 
usual  haunts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  strangers  might  fall  upon  them 
and  carry  them  oil'  into  slavery.    Such  incidents  were  not  uncommon. 

*  Lasaiilx  (Zur  Gcschichte  und  Philosophie  der  Ehe  bei  denGriechen,  p.  30)  adduces 
Laodaiuia  iia  an  instance  of  the  same  constancy ;  but  the  case  is  not  so  clear. 
f  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homeric  Studies,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 
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But  apart  from  this  danger,  they  might  roam  unrestricted.  They  were 
not  confined  to  any  pai-ticular  chamber.  They  had  their  own  rooms, 
just  as  the  men  had  theirs ;  but  they  issued  forth  from  these,  and  sat 
down  in  the  common  chamber,  when  there  was  anything  worth  seeing  or 
hearing.  Especially  they  gathered  round  the  bard  who  related  the  deeds 
of  famous  heroes  or  the  histories  of  famous  women.  They  also  fre- 
quented the  wide  dancing  place  which  every  town  possessed,  and  with 
their  brothers  and  friends  joined  in  the  dance.  Homer  pictures  the 
young  men  and  the  maidens  pressing  the  vines  together.  They 
mingled  together  at  marriage  feasts  and  at  religious  festivals.  In 
fact,  there  was  free  and  easy  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  They 
thus  came  to  know  each  other  well,  and  as  the  daughters  were  greatly 
beloved  by  their  fathers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  parents  would 
consult  them  as  to  the  men  whom  they  might  wish  for  husbands. 
Even  after  marriage  they  continued  to  have  the  same  Hberty.  Helen 
appears  on  the  battlements  of  Troy,  watching  the  conflict,  accom- 
panied only  by  female  attendants.  And  Arete,  as  we  have  seen, 
mixed  freely  with  all  classes  of  Phaeacians. 

Along  with  this  freedom,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  it,  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  fine  development  of  the  body. 
The  education  of  both  boys  and  girls  consisted  in  listening  to  their 
elders,  in  attending  the  chants  of  the  bards,  and  in  dancing  at  the 
public  dancing  place  of  the  toAvn.  There  was  no  great  strain  on  their 
intellectual  powers.  There  was  no  forcing.  And  they  were  con- 
tinually in  the  open  air.  All  the  men  learnt  the  art  of  war  and  of  agri- 
culture, and  all  the  women  to  do  household  work.  The  women  made 
all  the  clothes  which  their  relatives  wore,  and  were  skilled  in  the  art 
of  embroidery.  But  they  not  merely  made  the  clothes,  but  regularly 
w^ashed  them,  and  saw  that  their  friends  were  always  nicely  and  beau- 
tifully clad.  These  occupations  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  menials 
merely.  The  highest  lady  in  the  land  had  her  share  of  them,  and 
none  was  better  at  plying  the  loom  and  the  distaff  than  the  beautiful 
Helen.  We  have  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Odyssey  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  a  yoimg  princess,  Nausicaa.  Nowhere  are  portrayed  more 
exquisitely  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  ways  of  a  young  girl  who 
is  true  to  her  own  best  nature,  who  is  reserved  when  reserve  is  proper, 
and  speaks  when  a  true  impulse  moves  her,  who  is  guileless,  graceful, 
leal-hearted,  and  tender.  Happily  I  have  not  here  to  exhibit  her 
character,  for  to  do  anything  but  quote  the  exact  words  of  Homer 
would  be  inevitably  to  mar  its  beauty ;  but  I  have  to  adduce  some  of 
those  traits  which  show  how  the  Homeric  girls  grew.  Nausicaa  is 
approaching  the  time  when  she  ought  to  be  married,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  event  would  hke  to  have  all  her  clothes  clean  and  in  nice 
condition.  She  goes  to  her  father,  and  tells  him  that  she  wishes  to 
wash  his  clothes  and  the  clothes  of  her  brothers,  that  he  may  be  well 
clad  in  the  senate,  and  they  may  go  neat  to  the  dance.   The  father  at 
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"om  Homer,  we  enter  a  new  region.    We  do  not 

•  r's  characters  are  historical.    We  cannot  doubt 

ikI  ways  of  the  men  and  women  whom  he  describes 

:  the  real  men  and  women  amongst  whom  he  lived. 

.ilized  a  Uttle,  but  even  his  idealizations  are  indicative 

f  his  age.    But  we  know  Kttle  of  the  modes  in  which 

lates  of  Greece  were  constituted,  and  of  the  relations 

ted  between  them.     We  have  to  pass  over  a  long  period 

.ractical  blank,  and  then  we  come  to  historical  Greece.  In 

■  i  reece  we  have  no  unity  of  the  Greek  nation.    We  have 

i  reek  blood,  but  these  men  did  not  dream  of  forming  them- 

ito  one  nation,  ruled  by  the  same  laws,  and  mutually  helpful  of 

■  lier.  The  Greek  mind  regarded  the  city  as  the  greatest  political 

iization  possible,  or  at  any  rate  compatible  with  the  adequate 

i  large  of  the  fimctions  of  a  State.    And  accordingly  if  we  could 

^^c  A  full  account  of  woman  in  Greece,  we  should  have  to  detail  the 

.  rrangements  made  in  each  particular  State.     There  are  no  materials 

Ibr  such  an  account  if  we  wished  to  give  it ;  but  even  if  there  had 

been,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  have  learned  much  more  than 

we  learn  from  the  histories  of  the  two  most  prominent  of  those  States, 

Sparta  and  Athens.    It  is  to  the  position  and  influence  of  women  in 

these  States  that  we  must  turn  our  attention. 

To  form  anything  Uke  a  just  conception  of  the  Spartan  State,  we 
must  keep  clearly  in  view  the  notion  which  the  ancients  generally 
and  the  Spartans  in  particular  had  of  a  State.  The  ancients  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  decay  and  mortaUty  of  the  individual 
man ;  but  they  felt  equally  strongly  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  through 
the  succession  of  one  generation  after  another.  Accordingly  when  a 
State  was  formed,  the  most  prominent  idea  that  pervaded  all  legisla- 
tion was  the  permanence  of  the  State,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  paid  little  regard  to  individual  wishes. 
They  thought  little  of  individual  freedom.  The  individual  was  for  the 
State,  not  the  State  for  the  indi\ddual,  and  accordingly  all  private  and 
personal  considerations  must  be  sacrificed  ^vithout  hesitation  to  the 
strength  and  permanence  of  the  State.  A  pecuUar  turn  was  given 
to  this  idea  in  Sparta.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  placed,  they  had  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be  a  race  of  soldiers. 
They  had  numerous  slaves  in  their  possession  to  do  everything  requi- 
site for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  therefore  had  no  call 
to  labour.  But  if  they  were  to  retain  their  slaves  and  keep  their 
property  against  all  comers,  they  must  be  men  of  strong  bodily  con- 
figuration, hardy,  daring,  resolute.  And  as  women  were  a  necessary 
part  of  the  State,  they  must  contribute  to  this  result.  The  regulations 
made  for  this  purpose  are  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  Lycurgus,  but 
whether  he  was  a  real,  person,  or  how  far  our  information  in  regard  to 
is  to  be  trusted,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  U3  at  present ; 
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once  perceives  what  desire  the  daughter  cherishes  in  her  heart,  and  per- 
mission is  granted,  the  mules  are  yoked  to  the  car,  the  clothes  are  col- 
lected, and  the  princess  mounts  the  seat,  whip  in  hand,  €uid  drives  off 
with  a  number  of  maid  attendants.    They  reach  the  river  where  are 
the  washing  trenches.     The  clothes  are  handed  out  of  the  car,  the 
mules  are  sent  to  feed  on  the  grass,  and  princess  and  maids  wash  away 
at  the  clothes,  treading  them  with  their  feet  in  the  trenches.   They  then 
lay  out  the  clothes  to  dry.     While  the  clothes  are  drying,  they  first 
picnic  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  then,  to  amuse  themselves,  engage 
in  a  game  at  ball,  accompanied  with  singing.     This  is  a  day  with 
Homeric   girls.     They  can  do  everything  that  is  necessary— drive, 
wash,  spin,  and  sew.     No  domestic  work  comes  amiss  to  one  and  alL 
And  they  are  much  in  the  open  air.     They  thus  all  find  active  em- 
ployment.     Time   never  hangs  heavy  on   their  hands.      And  the 
strength  and  freshness  of  body  produce  a  sweetness  of  temper  and  a 
soundness  of  mind  which  act  Uke  a  charm  on  all  the  men  who  have  to 
do  with  them.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  explains  to  some  extent  the 
phenomena  of  the  Homeric  poems.     There  is  no  vicious  woman  in  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.     Some  of  them  have  committed  glaring  violations 
of  the  ordinary  niles  of  life,  but  they  are  merely  temporary  aberrations 
or  fits  of  madness.     And  there  is  no  prostitution.     This  healthineflB 
explains  also  another  feature  of  the  Homeric  women  which  deserves 
notice.    There  was  an  extraordinaiy  number  of  very  beautiful  women. 
The  district  of  Thessaly,  from  which  the  whole  of  Greece  ultimately 
derived  its  own  name  of  Hellas,  is  characterized  by  the  epithet  the 
land    of   the    beautiful  women ;    and   several   other  places   are  so 
characterized.     But   their  type  of  beauty   was   not   the   type  pre- 
valent in  modern  times.     Health  was  the  firat  condition  of  beauty. 
The  beautiful  woman  was  well-proportioned  in   every  feature  and 
limb.     It  was  the  gi*ace  and  harmony  of  every  part  that   consti- 
tuted beauty.     Hence  height  was  regarded  as  an  essential  requisite. 
Helen  is  taller  than  all  her  companions.     The  commanding  stature 
impressed  the  Greeks  as  being  a  near  approach  to  the  august  forms  of 
the  goddesses.    As  one  might  expect,  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  not 
confined  to  the  young  girl  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty. 
A  Homeric  woman  remained  beautiful  for  a  generation  or  two.   Helen 
was,  in  the  eye  of  the  Greek,  as  beautiful  at  forty  or  fifty  as  she  was 
at  twenty,  and  probably  as  attractive,  if  not  more  so.     The  Homeric 
Greek  admired  the  full-developed  woman  as  much  as  the  growing 
girl. 

Such  then  were  these  Homeric  Greek  women.  The  Greek  race  was 
the  finest  race  that  ever  existed  in  respect  of  physical  development 
and  intellectual  power.  Do  we  not  see,  in  the  account  that  Homer 
gives  of  the  women,  something  like  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenont 
A  race  of  healthy,  finely  formed  women  is  the  natural  antecedent  to  a 
race  of  men  possessed  of  a  high  physical  and  intellectual  organization. 
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Wlien  we  pass  from  Homer,  we  enter  a  new  region.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  Homer's  characters  are  historical.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  manners  and  ways  of  the  men  and  women  whom  he  describes 
were  Uke  those  of  the  real  men  and  women  amongst  whom  he  lived. 
He  may  have  idealized  a  little,  but  even  his  idealizations  are  indicative 
of  the  current  of  his  age.  But  we  know  Uttle  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  various  States  of  Greece  were  constituted,  and  of  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  them.  We  have  to  pass  over  a  long  period 
which  is  a  practical  blank,  and  then  we  come  to  historical  Greece.  In 
historical  Greece  we  have  no  unity  of  the  Greek  nation.  We  have 
men  of  Greek  blood,  but  these  men  did  not  dream  of  forming  them- 
selves into  one  nation,  ruled  by  the  same  laws,  and  mutually  helpful  of 
each  other.  The  Greek  mind  regarded  the  city  as  the  greatest  political 
organization  possible,  or  at  any  rate  compatible  with  the  adequate 
discharge  of  the  fimctions  of  a  State.  And  accordingly  if  we  could 
give  a  full  account  of  woman  in  Greece,  we  should  have  to  detail  the 
arrangements  made  in  each  particular  State.  There  are  no  materials 
for  such  an  account  if  we  wished  to  give  it ;  but  even  if  there  had 
been,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  have  learned  much  more  than 
we  learn  from  the  histories  of  the  two  most  prominent  of  those  States, 
Sparta  and  Athens.  It  is  to  the  position  and  influence  of  women  in 
these  States  that  we  must  turn  our  attention. 

To  form  anything  Kke  a  just  conception  of  the  Spartan  State,  we 
must  keep  clearly  in  view  the  notion  which  the  ancients  generally 
and  the  Spartans  in  particular  had  of  a  State.  The  ancients  were 
tstrongly  impressed  with  the  decay  and  mortality  of  the  individual 
man ;  but  they  felt  equally  strongly  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  through 
the  succession  of  one  generation  after  another.  Accordingly  when  a 
State  was  formed,  the  most  prominent  idea  that  pervaded  all  legisla- 
tion was  the  permanence  of  the  State,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  paid  Uttle  regard  to  indi\^dual  wishes. 
They  thought  little  of  individual  freedom.  The  individual  was  for  the 
State,  not  the  State  for  the  individual,  and  accordingly  all  private  and 
personal  considerations  must  be  sacrificed  without  hesitation  to  the 
strength  and  permanence  of  the  State.  A  peculiar  turn  was  given 
to  this  idea  in  Sparta.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  placed,  they  had  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be  a  race  of  soldiers. 
They  had  numerous  slaves  in  their  possession  to  do  everything  requi- 
site for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  therefore  had  no  call 
to  labour.  But  if  they  were  to  retain  their  slaves  and  keep  their 
property  against  all  comers,  they  must  be  men  of  strong  bodily  con- 
figuration, hardy,  daring,  resolute.  And  as  women  were  a  necessary 
part  of  the  State,  they  must  contribute  to  this  result.  The  regulations 
made  for  this  purpose  are  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  Lycurgus,  but 
whether  he  was  a  reatperson,  or  how  far  our  information  in  regard  to 
him  is  to  be  trusted,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present; 
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for  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  his  laws  were  in  force  during  the  beat 
period  of  Sparta's  existence.  And  the  laws  bear  on  thdr  front  the 
purpose  for  which  they  we?*e  made.  All  the  legislation  that  relates  to 
women  has  one  sole  object,  to  procure  a  first-rate  bre^d  of  men.  The 
one  fimction  which  woman  had  to  discharge  was  that  of  motherhood. 
But  this  function  was  conceived  in  the  widest  range  in  which  the 
Spartans  conceived  humanity.  In  fact  no  woman  can  discharge 
eflFectively  any  one  of  the  great  functions  assigned  her  by  natnre,  with* 
out  the  entire  cultivation  of  all  parts  of  her  nature.  And  so  we  see  in 
this  case.  The  Spartans  wanted  strong  men :  the  mothers  therefore 
must  be  strong.  The  Spai*tans  wanted  brave  men:  the  mothers 
therefore  must  be  brave.  The  Spartans  wanted  resolute  men — ^men 
with  decision  of  character :  the  mothers  must  be  resolute.  They 
believed  with  intense  faith,  that  as  are  the  mothers,  so  will  be  the 
children.  And  they  acted  on  this  faith.  They  first  devoted  all  the 
attention  and  care  they  could  to  the  physical  training  of  their  women. 
From  their  earliest  days  the  women  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises; 
and  when  they  reached  the  age  of  girlhood,  they  entered  into  contests 
with  each  other  in  wrestling,  racing,  and  throwing  the  quoit  aiid 
javelin.  They  engaged  in  similar  contests  with  the  young  men,  strip- 
ping like  them  before  assembled  multitudes,  and  showing  what  feats 
of  strength  and  agility  they  could  perform.  In  this  way  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  would  come  to  know  a  girl's  powers  ;  there  could  be 
no  conceklment  of  disease ;  no  sickly  girl  could  pass  herself  off  as 
healthy.  But  it  was  not  only  for  the  physical  strength,  but  for  the 
mental  tone,  that  the  girls  had  to  go  through  this  physical  exercise. 
The  girls  mingled  freely  with  the  young  men.  They  came  to  know 
each  other  well.  Long  before  the  time  of  marriage  they  had  formed 
attachments  and  knew  each  other's  characters.  And  in  the  games  of 
the  young  men  nothing  inspirited  them  so  much  as  the  praise  of  the 
girls,  and  nothing  was  so  terrible  as  the  shouts  of  derision  which 
greeted  their  failures.  The  same  influence  made  itself  felt  when  they 
fought  in  battle.  The  thought  that,  when  they  came  home,  they  would 
be  rapturously  welcomed  by  mother  and  sister,  nerved  many  an  ann 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  All  the  training  'anterior  to  marriage  was 
deliberately  contrived  to  fit  the  Spartan  women  to  be  mothers.  And 
it  is  necdlcsss  to  say  that  all  the  arrangements  in  connection  with 
marriage  were  made  solely  for  the  good  of  the  State.  All  the  Spartan 
giris  had  to  marry.  No  one  ever  thought  of  not  marrying.  There 
was  one  exception  to  this.  No  sickly  woman  was  allowed  to  marry. 
The  offspring  must  be  healthy.  And  indeed,  if  she  had  had  to  consult 
her  own  feelings  in  Sparta,  the  sickly  girl  would  of  her  own  accord 
have  refrained  from  marriage.  For  the  State  claimed  a  right  overall 
the  children.  They  were  all  brought  very  soon  after  birth  before  ft 
conjmittee  appointed  by  Govei-nnient,  which  examined  into  the  form 
and  probable  healthiness  of  the  child,  and  if  the  committee  came  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  child  was  not  likely  to  be  strong  its  death 
was  determined  on.  But  there  must  have  been  very  few  sickly 
women  among  the  Spartans.  If  a  girl  survived  this  first  inspection, 
she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  her  trials  to  go  through,  and  only  the  strong 
could  outlive  the  gymnastic  exercises  and  the  exposure  of  their 
persons  in  all  weathers  during  religious  processions,  sacred  dances  and 
physical  contests.  The  age  of  marriage  was  also  fixed,  special  care 
being  taken  that  the  Spartan  girls  should  not  marry  too  soon.  In  all 
these  regulations  the  women  were  not  treated  more  strictly  than  the 
men.  The  men  also  were  practically  compelled  to  marry.  The  man 
who  ventured  on  remaining  a  bachelor  was  punished  in  various  ways. 
If  a  man  did  not  marry  on  reaching  a  certain  age,  he  was  forbidden 
to  be  present  at  the  exercises  of  the  yoimg  girls.  The  whole  set  of  them 
were  taken  one  wintry  day  in  each  year,  and,  stripped  of  their  clothing, 
went  round  the  agora  singing  a  song  that  told  how  disgraceful  their 
conduct  was  in  disobeying  the  laws  of  their  country — a  spectacle  to 
gods  and  men.  The  women  also,  at  a  certain  festival,  dragged  these 
misguided  individuals  round  an  altar  inflicting  blows  on  them  all  the 
time.*  Men  were  punished  even  for  marrying  too  late,  or  for  marry- 
ing women  disproportionately  young  or  old. 

Such  was  the  Spartan  system.  What  were  the  results  of  it  ?  For 
about  four  or  five  hundred  years  there  was  a  succession  of  the  strongest 
men  that  possibly  ever  existed  on  the  fece  of  the  earth.  The  legis- 
lator was  successful  in  his  main  aim.  And  I  think  that  I  may  add 
that  these  men  were  among  the  bravest.  They  certainly  held  the 
supremacy  in  Greece  for  a  considerable  time  through  sheer  force  of 
€»nergy,  bravery,  and  obedience  to  law.  And  the  women  helped  to 
this  high  position  as  much  as  the  men.  They  were  themselves 
remarkable  for  vigour  of  body  and  beauty  of  form.  A  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  occurs  in  one  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes.  An 
Athenian  lady  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  by  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  wives  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  She  has  summoned  a  meeting  of 
them,  and  as  Lampito  the  LacedsBmonian  Avife  comes  in,  3he  thus 
accosts  her,  "  0  dearest  Spartan,  0  Lampito,  welcome !  How 
beautiful  you  look,  sweetest  one,  how  fresh  your  complexion,  how 
vigorous  your  body.  You  could  throttle  an  ox."  "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  I 
think  I  could,  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  I  practise  gymnastics  and  leap 
high."t  They  were  not,  however,  merely  strong  in  body,  but  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  matters  that  concerned  the  State.  They  sunk 
everything,  even  maternal  feeling,  in  their  care  for  the  community. 
Many  stories  and  sayings  to  this  effect  have  been  preserved.  A 
Spartan  mother  sent  her  five  sons  to  war,  and,  knowing  that  a  battle 
had  taken  place,   she  waited  for  the  news  on  the  outskirts  of  the 

*  Ath.  ziii.  p.  555.  f  Lysist.  78. 
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city.  Some  one  came  up  to  her  and  told  her  that  all  Her  song 
had  perished.  "  You  vile  slave,"  said  she,  **  that  is  not  what  I 
wanted  to  know;  I  want  to  know  how  fares  my  countiy.**  "Vic- 
torious," said  he.  "  Willingly  then,"  said  she,  "  do  I  hear  of  the  death 
of  my  sons." 

Another,  when  burying  her  son,  was  commiserated  by  an  old  woman 
who  cried  out,  "  Oh  your  fate  1"  "  Yes,  by  the  gods,"  said  she,  "a 
glorious  fate,  for  did  not  I  bear  him  that  he  might  die  for  Sparta  t'* 

And  their  courage  was  not  merely  of  a  daring  and  physical  character. 
It  was  a  moral  courage.  A  Spartan  had  been  wounded  in  battle  and 
compelled  to  crawl  on  all  fours ;  he  seemed  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position.  "How  much  better  it  is,"  said  his  mother, 
"  to  rejoice  on  account  of  bravery,  than  be  ashamed  on  account  of 
ignorant  laughter  1" 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  peculiar  training  to  which  the 
women  were  subjected  might  make  them  licentious  and  forward,  but 
the  testimony  is  strong  that  no  such  results  followed  from  free  inter- 
course with  the  young  men.    Adultery  was  almost  entirely  unknown. 

Plutarch  tells  the  story  that  a  stranger  asked  Geradas,  one  of  the 
very  old  Spartans,  what  punishment  their  law  appointed  for  adulterera. 
He  answered,  "0  stranger,  there  is  no  adulterer  in  our  country."  The 
stranger  said,  "  What  if  there  should  be  one  1 "  "  He  pays  a  fine," 
said  Geradas,  "  of  a  bull  so  large  that  stooping  over  Taygetus  it  will 
drink  out  of  the  Eurotas."  When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise 
and  said,  "  But  how  could  there  ever  be  so  large  a  bull?  "  Geradas 
replied  w4th  a  smile,  "And  how  could  there  ever  be  an  adulterer 
in  Sparta?"  This  language  is  perhaps  too  strong,  and  there  were 
certain  practices  allowable  wliich  would  not  be  allowed  in  our 
commiinities.  The  one  object  of  marriage  was  to  produce  strong 
children,  and  any  deviation  from  the  ordinarj'*  arrangement  by  which 
one  woman  was  married  to  one  man  was  not  only  deemed  legitimate 
but  praisewoi*thy  if  it  secured  strong  children.  In  this  way  a  weak 
man  might  lend  his  wife  to  a  stronger,  and  some  women  had  two 
husbands.  There  is  only  one  case  on  record  of  a  Spartan  having  two 
wives,  and  the  case  was  singular.  A  greater  latitude  must  have  been 
allowed  to  women.  Biit  all  these  cases  must  have  been  quite  excep- 
tional. The  wives  were  true  to  their  husbands,  the  husbands  fond 
and  proud  of  their  wives.  A  poor  maiden  was  asked  what  dowry  she 
could  give  to  her  lover.  "  Ancestral  purity,"  she  said.  A  person  was 
sent  to  try  to  persuade  a  Lacedaemonian  woman  to  aid  in  some  evil 
practice.  "  When  I  was  a  girl,"  she  said,  "  I  was  taught  to  obey 
my  father,  and  I  obeyed  him;  and  when  I  became  a  wife  I  obeyed 
my  husband ;  if,  therefore,  you  have  anything  just  to  urge,  make  it 
known  to  him  first." 

Such  were  these  Spartan  women  for  many  generations.  No  word 
of  reproach  can  be  brought  against  them.    It  is  true  that  the  free 
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interconrae  of  the  young  men  ■with  the  young  women  and  the  ehght- 
nees  of  the  female  garments  ehocked  the  orcUnarj-  Athenian,  and 
exprcsfflons  to  this  effect  occur  in  some  \vritere,  eBpecially  Enripidee." 
But  the  general  purity  of  the  Spartan  women  ie  guaranteed  by  all  the 
principal  writers  who  have  discussed  the  constitution  of  Sparta  as  it 
was  during  its  supremacy — by  Plato, t  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch.  No 
doubt  the  system  laboured  uuder  a  radical  defect.  It  was  exclusive. 
It  drove  away  all  strangers ;  it  discouraged  the  higher  culture  at  least 
in  tho  case  of  the  men  ;  and  it  suspected  all  the  higher  arts  as  tending 
to  luxury.  And  when  the  citsib  came  and  the  old  manners  gave  way, 
vice  and  weakness  rushed  in,  and  men  and  women  became  equally  , 
bad.  It  is  in  the  latter  period  that  the  words  of  blame  are  heard. 
Plato  justly  criticizes  one  marked  defect  in  the  Spartan  treatment  of 
women.  The  lawgiver  had  looked  on  woman  only  as  a  mother.  He 
had  lost  sight  of  every  other  function.  But  women  cannot  spend 
their  whole  lives  as  mothers.  ^Vhen  their  infants  grew  into  boyhood 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  instruction  of  Spartan  men.  And  then 
what  function  had  the  women  to  dischargei  Lycurgus,  or  the  Spartan 
lawgivere,  took  no  thought  of  this.  The  men  were  under  strict  regu- 
lation to  the  end  of  their  days.  They  dined  together  on  the  fare  pre- 
scribed by  the  State.  They  were  continually  out  on  military  service. 
They  had  other  employments  assigned  to  them.  But  no  regulations 
were  made  for  the  women.  They  might  live  as  they  liked  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  restrain  their  luxury,  and  tliey  wure  not  taught  the  military 
art  like  the  men.  This  neglect  of  the  half  of  the  city,  Aristotle 
aiHrms,  was  followed  by  dire  consequc-uces.  In  his  day  the  Spartan 
women  were  incorrigible  and  luxurious.  He  also  affirms  that  the 
Spartan  system  threw  a  great  deal  of  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
women,  so  that  they  possessed  two-fifths  of  it :  and  finally  he  accuses 
the  Spartan  women  of  ruling  their  husbands.  Warlike  men,  he  thinks, 
are  apt  to  be  passionately  fond  of  the  society  of  women.  "  And  what 
difference,"  he  says,J  "  does  it  make  whether  the  women  rule  or  the 
rulers  are  ruled  by  the  women  ?  for  the  result  is  the  same."  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  truth  in  this  last  accusation.  Many  of  the 
wives  were  better  educated  than  their  husbands,  and  the  fact  vas 


*  Especially  in  Iub  "Andromache/'  bat,  as  Poluj  reiuairtB,  this  play  is  animatied  throu^K- 
oat  by  n  bitter  luMtilit;  to  Spartu,  and  it  ma;  thereCore  ba  regarded  as  an  eipraBsioa 
merely  of  a  strong  temporary  feeling. 

t  Plato  eboKB  bis  approbation  by  adopting  the  queationabte  fealnrea  into  hia  own 
ideal  commoQirealth.  "  Thvn,"  be  Bays,  "  let  tb«  wive3  of  our  guardianB  Btrip.  harint; 
virtne  for  their  robe.  .  .  .  And  as  for  the  man  wbo  laugba  at  naked  women  exercising  in 
gymiuurtica  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  good,  his  laughter  is 

'  A  fruit  of  unripe  wisdom,' 
wliicfa  he  gathers,  and  he  himself  is  i^orant  of  what  ho  is  laughiog  at,  or  crlmt  ho  is 
ftbont ;  for  that  is,  imd  ever  will  be,  the  beat  of  eayings — that  the  uwful  is  the  noble,  and 
tlie  hurtful  the  base." — fiep.  t.  p.  457,  Profeaior  Jowett'e  translation.  Plato  discusses 
Uie  objections  to  the  Spajt&nmettiod  in  Legg.  i.  p.  (137  C;  ri.  p.  T8I  A.;  vii.  p.  M)6C. ; 
p.  814  A. ;  and  tacitly  in  Eep.  Tiii-  p.  548. 

,     jptfiit.ii.ii.3.  "'*''' 
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noticed  by  others.  "  You  of  Lacedaemon,"  s^d  a  atranger  lady  to 
Gorgo,  wife  of  Leonidas,  ''  are  the  only  women  in  the  world  that  role 
the  men."  ^^  We,"  she  replied,  '^  are  the  only  women  that  bring  forth 
men."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  point  in  what  Gorgo  said.  K  women 
bring  forth  and  rear  men^  they  are  certain  to  receive  from  them  respect 
and  tenderness,  for  there  is  no  surer  test  of  a  man's  real  manhood  than 
his  love  for  all  that  is  noblest,  highest,  and  truest  in  woman,  and  his 
desire  to  aid  her  in  attaining  to  the  full  perfection  of  her  nature. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  woman  is  continually  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  when  men  lose  their  dignity  and  eminence,  woman  diaappears 
from  the  scene,  but  when  they  rise  into  worth,  she  again  comes  on  the 
stage  in  all  her  power  and  tenderness.  We  have  an  instance  before 
us.  Sparta  became  degenerate.  Her  name  almost  vanishes  from  the 
pages  of  the  historian.  But  she  was  not  to  die  without  a  final 
struggle.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  two  kings 
of  Sparta  in  succession  dreamt  of  putting  down  the  luxury,  and 
restoring  the  old  Spartan  discipline  and  the  old  Lycurgan  laws.  And 
in  the  midst  of  their  vigorous  and  heroic  efforts  to  effect  this  great 
change  women  again  play  their  part  with  energy  and  devotion.  The 
earliest  of  the  two  kings  was  the  young  and  gentle  Agis,  and  almost 
the  first  person  whom  he  consulted  on  his  projected  reforms  was  his 
mother  Agesistrata,  a  woman  of  great  wealth  and  influence.  She 
was  at  first  utterly  taken  aback,  for  the  project  included  the  surrender 
of  all  her  wealth.  But  at  length  she  admired  her  son's  noble  ambition, 
and  set  her  mind,  with  tlie  aid  of  some  other  like-minded  women,  on 
procuiing  tlie  support  of  the  women  of  Sparta.  The  importance  of 
such  support  could  not  be  over-estimated.  "  They  well  knew,"  says 
Phitarcb,  "  that  the  Lacedaemonian  men  were  always  obedient  to  their 
wives,  and  that  they  allowed  them  to  meddle  in  public  matters  more 
than  they  allowed  themselves  to  meddle  in  private  affairs."  Besides 
the  women  had  a  great  deal  of  property.  Would  they  surrender  their 
wealth  ?  Would  they  give  up  their  luxurious  habits  ?  Would  they 
return  to  the  old  Spartan  simplicity  ?  No,  the  movement  seemed  to 
have  come  too  late.  Some  were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything, 
but  others  would  yield  nothing,  and  a  strong  party  was  formed 
against  Agis.  At  first  this  party  was  put  down  ^vith  a  high  -hand. 
Leonidas,  the  leader,  was  driven  into  exile.  The  daughter  of  this  man, 
Chelonis,  is  one  of  the  great  characters  that  emerged  during  these 
troublous  times.  She  had  been  married  to  Cleombrotus,  who  took  the 
side  of  Agis.  Chelonis  was  in  straits  what  to  do,  but  she  chose  to 
follow  the  path  where  gentleness  and  tenderness  were  required.  She 
left  her  husband  and  tended  her  father  in  distress,  reUeving  his  wants, 
soothing  his  troubles,  and  supplicating  the  victorious  party  in  his 
behalf.  At  length  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned  round.  Leonidas 
became  master  of  the  situation.  Agis  and  Cleombrotus  were  in  his 
hands.     Chelonis  at  once  fled  from  her  father  and  took  her  place 
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beside  her  husband.  In  the  wretched  robes  which  she  had  worn  when 
pleading  for  her  father,  she  pleaded  for  her  husband.  After  much  en- 
treaty she  prevailed,  and  the  life  of  her  husband  was  spared,  but  he  was 
condemned  to  exile.  Chelonis  had  again  to  make  her  choice.  Her 
father  urged  her  to  stay  with  him  reminding  her  of  the  kindness  he 
showed  her  in  sparing  her  husband,  and  promising  every  comfort. 
But  Chelonis  did  not  hesitate.  As  Cleombrotus  rose  to  go,  she  gave 
him  one  of  her  children,  and,  taking  the  other  in  her  arms  and  kissing 
the  altar  of  the  goddess,  she  walked  out  with  him  to  degradation  and 
poverty.  Justly  does  Plutarch  add  the  remark  that  if  Cleombrotus 
had  not  been  entirely  corrupted  by  vainglory,  he  would  have  deemed 
exile  with  such  a  woman  a  greater  blessing  than  any  kingdom.  The  fate 
of  pure-minded  Agis  was  worse  than  that  of  Cleombrotus.  No  mercy 
was  shown  him,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  strangulation.  His 
mother  Agesistrata  waited  to  hear  what  was  to  become  of  him.  The 
officer,  who  knew  that  Agis  was  dead,  delusively  told  her  that  no 
violence  would  be  done  him.  She  wished  to  see  him  and  take  her 
old  mother  with  her.  Pennission  was  granted.  The  two  women 
entered  the  prison.  The  doors  were  shut.  The  grandmother  was 
requested  to  go  into  the  chamber  where  Agis  was.  She  went  in  and 
was  strangled.  Then  Agesistrata  entered,  and  saw  her  son  lying  on 
the  ground  and  her  mother  hanging  by  a  rope.  She  calmly  helped  to 
take  the  dead  body  down,  and,  stretching  her  alongside  of  Agis,  laid 
both  the  bodies  out  and  covered  them ;  and  falling  upon  her  son  and 
kissing  him  she  said,  ^'  0  my  son,  it  is  your  gentleness  and  goodness 
that  have  mined  you."  "  If  that  is  your  opinion,"  said  the  officer, 
*'you  had  better  go  the  same  way."  She  bravely  held  out  her  neck,  and 
said,  "  May  this  turn  out  for  the  good  of  Sparta  I"  And  thus  was 
stamped  out  the  first  effort  for  the  reformation  of  Sparta. 

The  second  is  also  remarkable  for  the  nobiUty  of  the  women  who 
aided  it.  Cleomenes,  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  capacity,  the  son  of 
Leonidas  mentioned  above,  came  to  the  throne.  His  father  had 
compelled  him  to  many  Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis;  but  he  soon 
began  to  love  the  noble  and  gentle  lady.  They  talked  much  together 
about  Agis  and  his  projects,  and  Cleomenes  at  length  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  projected  refonns.  Again  the  young  prince  was  helped  most 
effectively  by  his  mother,  Cratesicleia,  who  supplied  him  with  resources 
and  even  married  again  for  his  sake,  for  she  thereby  secured  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Sparta.  But  again  destiny 
was  too  powerful  for  the  reformer.  He  did  indeed  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing his  reforms  into  Sparta  and  in  again  giving  her  the  foremost 
place  in  Peloponnesus.  But  he  awoke  the  jealousy  of  Aratus,  the 
head  of  the  Achaean  League,  the  Macedonian  stranger  was  called  in, 
and  after  a  fatal  battle  Cleomenes  had  to  flee.  During  the  course  of 
his  struggles  his  noble  wife  Agiatis  died  and  was  bitterly  lamented. 
His  mother,  Cratesicleia,  was  always  ready  to  help  him,  and  stood  by 
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him  to  the  last.  At  one  time  he  required  the  alliance  of  Ptolemy, 
Bang  of  Egypt,  but  Ptolemy  would  not  agree  to  it  unless  the  SpartaH 
king  sent  his  mother  and  child  as  hostages.  Cleomenes  did  not 
venture  to  mention  this  proposal  to  his  mother,  but  the  mother's  keen 
eye  obsei-ved  that  he  was  keeping  some  secret  from  her.  At  last  she 
prevailed  on  him  to  disclose  it,  and  on  hearing  it  she  laughed  loudly 
and  said,  "  Will  you  not  send  immediately  this  body  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  most  useful  to  Sparta,  before  it  is  dissolved  by  old  aget" 
After  she  had  gone  to  Egypt  she  heard  that  Cleomenes  was  afraid  to 
take  certain  measures  because  Ptolemy  held  his  mother  and  child  as 
hostages,  and  she  at  once  wrote  to  him, "  Do  what  is  proper,  and  neve? 
mind  what  becomes  of  an  old  woman  and  a  Uttle  child." 

The  fate  of  Cleomenes  was  as  tragic  as  that  of  Agis.  He  had  sought 
shelter  in  Egypt,  but  found  a  prison  there  instead  of  a  home.  He  and 
his  companions  determined  to  overpower  the  sentinels,  break  through 
the  place  of  confinement,  and  rouse  the  inhabitants  to  assert  their 
Kberty.  They  easily  broke  through  theii-  place  of  confinement,  but 
they  could  not  rouse  the  inhabitants,  and  so  they  resolved  to  die. 
Each  one  killed  himself  except  Panteus,  the  youngest  and  most  beau- 
tiful among  them.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  wait  till  alt 
had  killed  themselves.  And  so  he  did.  He  went  round  all  the  bodies 
to  see  that  they  were  dead,  and  then,  kissing  Cleomenes  and  throwing 
his  arms  aroimd  him,  he  also  killed  himself.  The  Egyptian  king  ordered 
the  execution  of  all  the  women  connected  with  the  Spartans.  The 
mother  was  brought  forth  and  stabbed.  Other  women  also  were  put 
to  death.  But  most  touching  of  all  was  the  end  of  the  wife  of 
Panteus.  She  was  still  very  young  and  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
she  was  still  in  the  raptures  of  first  love.  When  her  husband  left 
Sparta  for  Egypt,  her  father  had  refused  to  let  her  go  with  him, 
and  confined  her.  But  she  found  means  of  escape.  She  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  to  Toenarus,  and  then  embarked  on  a  vessel  sailing 
for  Egj^t.  Now  she  moved  about  the  women  encouraging  and  con- 
soling. She  led  Cratesicleia  by  the  hand  to  the  place  of  execution. 
She  decently  laid  out  the  bodies  of  the  women  who  were  slain.  And 
then,  adjusting  her  own  robe  so  that  she  might  fall  becomingly,  she 
offered  herself  to  the  executioner  without  fear.  Thus  ended  the 
second  effort  at  Spartan  reformation,  and  henceforth  autonomous 
Sparta  and  her  women  disappear  from  history.  We  may  well  con- 
clude the  story  with  the  closing  words  of  Plutarch,  who,  thinking  of  the 
dramatic  contests  that  were  held  in  Greece,  says,  "  Thus  Lacedaemon, 
exhibiting  a  dramatic  contest  in  which  the  women  vied  with  the  men,, 
showed  in  her  last  days  that  virtue  cannot  be  insulted  by  Fortune." 

James  Donaldsok. 
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THE  call  which  has  recently  been  made  upon  the  Indian  army  to 
furnish  a  quota  for  service  in  Europe,  and  the  possibiKty  that 
Bome  at  least  of  the  seven  thousand  men  now  in  ganison  at  Malta  will 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  India,  when  their  services  in  Em'ope  are 
no  longer  required,  without  some  of  them  at  any  rate  being  gratified 
by  a  sight  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  have, 
I  think,  awakened  suificient  curiosity  in  the  public  mind  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  following  short  notes,  the  outcome  of  many  years 
rspent  amongst  troops  of  this  class,  will  not  at  the  present  moment  be 
unacceptable.  To  an  Indian  oflScer,  the  task  of  attempting  to  famiKarize 
the  EngUsh  mind  with  the  merits  and  pecuharities  of  a  class  of  troops, 
henceforth,  I  would  fain  hope,  to  be  regarded  as  a  component  and 
important  part  of  the  miUtary  strength  of  England,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  agreeable.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  miKtary 
service,  I  commanded  for  many  years  a  native  infantry  regiment — ^the 
Fifth  of  what  is  known  in  the  Army  List  as  the  "  Pmijab  Frontier  Force ;" 
and  though  advancing  rank  has  of  late  years  removed  me  from  a 
comradeship  of  the  most  pleasant  kind,  I  gladly  revive  my  recollections 
of  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  my  life,  by  endeavouring  to  portray, 
for  the  uninformed  reader,  an  Indian  regiment,  and  the  nature  of 
service  in  its  ranks. 

I  must,  however  warn  the  reader  in  limine  that  so  various  are  the 
races  of  which  the  Indian  army  is  composed,  so  varied  is  the  scene  in 
"which  their  service  is  cast,  and  so  certainly  is  it  the  fact  that  regiments 
generally  owe  their  organization  and  ultimate  character  not  so  much 
to  hard  and  fast  rules  (though  these  are  not  wanting)  as  to  the 
peculiar  views  and  character  of  the  oflScers  who  first  raised  and 
commanded  them,  that  a  description  of  one  regiment,  however  accurate 
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and  careful,  will  only  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  army  at  large.  For 
let  the  reader  consider  for  a  moment  how  vast  is  the  area  of  British 
India :  that  the  Madras  army,  for  instance,  draws  its  material  from  the 
races  indigenous  to  the  sultry  tropical  provinces  of  southern  India; 
whilst  the  Bengal,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Bombay  army,  recruit  from 
the  larger  field  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  the 
lower  Himalayan  ranges;  and  last,  but  not  least,  from  the  rugged  moun- 
tainous region  which  lies  between  India  and  Caubul.  The  numerous 
races  thus  brought  within  the  military  net  are  as  imlike  one  another  as, 
I  was  going  to  say,  light  and  darkness,  but,  to  speak  more  precisely,  let 
me  say  as  different  as  one  European  race  is  from  another.  Then, 
again, — ^the  Presidency  being  the  same, — regiments  are  recruited  from 
vastly  different  races  within  the  same  general  area.  For  instance, 
some  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  recruit  none  but  Sikhs,  Path&ns, 
and  Punjabee  Mussulmans ;  some  none  but  Goorkahs ;  some  none  bat 
natives  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  At  Malta,  at  this  moment,  there 
is  a  sample  of  at  least  five  differently  composed  and  recruited  Indian 
infantry  regiments.  The  Slst  Bengal  Infantry  affords,  I  presume,  a 
fiiir  example  of  the  Punjab  recruiting  field.  The  name,  "  2nd  Goorkah 
regiment,"  speaks  for  itself,  and  tells  that  it  is  composed  of  Gooikahs, 
that  is,  of  men  from  the  sub-Himalayan  ranges.  The  13th  Bengal 
Infantry  represents  probably  a  regiment  recruited  from  the  North-west 
Provinces  proper, — ^perhaps  from  the  region  about  Delhi.  The  9tii 
Bombay  Regiment  again  contains,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  natives  of 
Oude,  as  well  as  men  of  the  classes  more  peculiar  to  western  India. 
The  25th  Madras  Regiment  is,  of  course,  representative  of  the  races  of 
southern  and  tropical  India.  Again,  in  some  Indian  regiments  the 
Mahommcdan  element  is  almost  nil^  the  Goorkah  regiments  for  example; 
in  others  it  predominates.  Nor  have  I  yet  exhausted  the  infinite 
variety  to  be  found  even  amongst  regiments  tolerably  homogeneous 
as  to  the  classes  of  which  they  are  composed.  In  some  regiments 
Moslem  and  Hindoo,  Sikh  and  Pathan,  stand  in  the  ranks  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  each  company  containing  representatives  of  the  two,  or 
perhaps  of  all  four  classes  : — in  others,  each  company  is  composed  of 
men  of  the  same  race  and  religion.  Each  of  these  two  systems  of  o^ 
ganization  has  its  advocates ;  and  just  as  I  believe  it  has  always  been  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  Protestant  Church  that  it  permits, 
within  certain  limits,  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  doctrine^  80 
the  Indian  government,  with,  I  venture  to  think,  corresponding  wisdom, 
has  left  it  pretty  much  to  the  discretion  of  commanding  officers, 
whether  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  class  shall  be  fostered  and 
drawn  out  by  keeping  it  separate  and  distinct,  or  whether  all  classes 
shall  be  mixed  up  in  one  heterogeneous  mass,  so  that  the  angularities  of 
each  may  be  rubbed  off  in  the  contact  with  others,  and  the  wh<de 
reduced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  one  monotonous  level  of  character  and 
feeling. 
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'  ''  I  shall : neverthelees  venture  to  adopt  the  Fifth  of  the  Punjab 

:  Frontier  Force  as  a  fedrly  representative  regiment  of  the  Indian  army : 

-and  there  is  this  fitneas  in  my  doing  8o,  that  it  was  upon  the  model- 

.not, indeed,  of  the  Fifth,  but  of  that  section  of  the  army  to  which  the 

.Fifth  belonged,  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  (which  never  varied  in  its 

staxmohness  and  loyalty  during  all  the  temptations  of  the  mutiny),  that 

the  new  Bengal  army,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old, 

^  was  formed.    And  here  I  am  reminded  that  I  may  perhaps  appeal  to 

that  distinguished  and  still  rising  soldier,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  amongst 

many  others  I  might  name,  to  bear  witness  to  some  honest,  soldierlike 

services  performed  by  the  Fifth  in  Oude  and  on  the  Nepaul  frontier, 

in  1858,  when  it  was  serving  under  the  orders  of  another  soldier, 

.  whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  without  respect  and  affection, 

the  late  Sir  James  Hope  Grant. 

.:  ^rom  no  conceit,  then,  that  the  regiment  with  which  chance  spe- 
cially connected  me  was  a  better  regiment  than  many  others,  but  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  know  it  best,  and  that  a  description  of  one 
will  give  a  fair  general  impression  of,  to  say  the  least,  a  great. many, 
.  I-  fake  the  Fiftii  as  the  text  of  an  attempt  to  make  Indian  soldiers 
.  familiar  to  the  English  non-professional  public. 

The  Fifth  was  raised  in  1849,  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  when  the 
.  Punjab  passed  tmder  British  rule,  and  its  first  English  officers  were 
•  all.  selected  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  At  first  these  were  but  few  in 
..  number,  namely,  a  commandant,  a  second  in  command,  and  an  adju- 
.  taut ;  but  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Bengal  army,  which  followed 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  it  has,  like  the  rest 
of  the  native  infantry,  had  the  following  staff  of  English  officers 
.  allotted  to  it : — 
'  1  Commandant. 

1  Second-in-command. 

2  Wing  commanders. 
2  Wing  subalterns. 

1  Adjutant. 

1  Quartermaster. 

1  Assistant-surgeon. 
And  here  I  take  leave  to  record  my  very  decided  and  deliberate 
opinion,  that  in  fixing  the  establishment  of  English  officers  at  the 
above  scale,  the  Indian  Government  has  done  wisely,  and  that 
efficiency  .has  in  no  way  been  sacrificed  to  economy.  I  am  well 
aware  that  some,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  think  otherwise, 
and  contend  that  to  make  a  native  regiment  efficient  for  a  campaign, 
there  should  at  least  be  an  English  officer  at  the  head  of  each  com- 
pany. This  is  of  course  to  deny  the  ability  of  the  Asiatic  to  lead  a 
company  of  men  in  action ;  and  I  should  like  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
^ound  upon  which  such  a  denial  is  based.  Many  of  us,  in  the  course 
of  our  Indian  service,  have  of  course  seen  the  native  officer  in  a  great 
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variety  of  circumstanoes,  both  in  battle  and  in  quarters,  and  we  smile 
to  be  told  that  such  veterans  os  we  can  call  to  mind  ought  to  be  put 
on  one  side  to  make  way  for  the  raw,  even  though  gallant  and  pro- 
mising English  lads  with  whom  we  should  of  necessity  replace  thenu 
I  think  many  of  us  would  say,  and  that  without  imdue  partiality, 
that  for  bravery,  for  coolness  and  resource  in  danger,  and  for  dis- 
regard of  wounds  and  death,  the  well-chosen  native  Indian  officer 
will  come  off  well  in  a  comparison  with  any  but  the  very  pick  of 
the  younger  officers  of  European  armies.  And  passing  from  battle 
to  efficiency  on  parade  and  in  quarters,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  would 
be  positively  detrimental  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  cheap  asaistanoe 
which  we  derive  from  vesting  the  command  of  the  companies  of  s 
native  Iud»n  „gi«,»l  in  Jttve  Indi»  oB^  Th^  L,  ind«4 
60  long  as  they  are  placed  in  a  position  of  real  responsibility,  and  pro- 
perly treated  and  trusted,  a  most  valuable  and  important  element  in 
the  constitution  of  an  Indian  regiment.  Perhaps  it  has  not  always 
been  so.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  in  the  pre-mutiny  days  of  the  Bengal 
army.  Then  the  native  officers  were,  most  of  us  would  admit,  a  veiy 
inefficient  class.  They  were  no  doubt  ciphers,  or  worse.  But  why! 
For  the  very  reason  that  each  company  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have, 
its  English  officer,  and  that  the  native  officer  was  denied  all  respon- 
sibiUty.  All  this  has  been  changed  in  the  native  army  of  to-day,  and 
there  are,  I  beUeve,  few  commanding  officers  who  will  not  agree  wiA 
me  in  saying,  that  native  officers  must  continue  to  hold  their  present 
position  to  ensure  the  maintenance,  in  an  efficient  and  healthy  state, 
of  80  exotic  a  plant  as  an  Indian  regiment. 

To  resTune.  Ever  since  the  dislocating  effects  of  the  mutiny  have 
been  got  over,  and  things  have  been  re-arranged  in  their  new  and 
permanent  shape,  the  fixed  establishment  of  a  native  infantry  regiment 
has  been  as  follows  : — 

Eight  companies,  each  consisting  of  one  "  Subadar "  or  native 
captain  ;  one  "  Jemadar  "  or  native  lieutenant ;  five  "  Havildars  "  or 
native  sergeants ;  five  '*  Naicks  "  or  native  corporals ;  two  buglers  or 
drummers ;  and  seventy-five  "  Sepoys  "  or  privates.  To  each  company 
is  also  attached  a  water-carrier,  and — if  the  men  composing  it  are  of  a 
class  to  mess  and  eat  together — a  cook.  The  water-carrier  and  the 
cook  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  or  important  members  of  the 
company. 

The  Subadars  and  Jemadars*  hold  commissions  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

The  Fifth  was  one  of  those  regiments  organized  on  the  system 
of  class-companies,  and  was  thus  composed : — 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  reorganization  of  tbe 
native  army  after  the  mutiny  to  get  rid  of  the  above  designations  of  the  oommiflBioiiei 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  which  have  long  lost  all  moaning,  and  to  sohetitizte  for 
them  the  corresponding,  or  if  these  were  not  suitable  in  aU  cases,  other  conTenieBt 
English  designations. 
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Three  companies  of  Sikhs. 

Three  companies  of  Trans-Indus  Path&ns  (Mahommedans). 

One  company  of  Punjab  Mussulmans. 

One  company  of  Dogras  (Hindoos  from  the  sub-Himalayan  ranges 
north  of  Lahore). 

Thus  it  \vill  be  seen  that  half  the  regiment  were  Sikhs  and  Hindoos, 
and  half  Mahommedans. 

I  should  broadly  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  above  several 
classes  as  follows  : — 

The  Sikhs  are,  physically,  a  tall  race,  well  developed,  and  long- 
legged.  In  quarters  they  are  orderly,  clean,  thrifty,  and  pre-emi- 
nently amenable  to  strict  European  discipline.  In  action  some  think 
them  slow  and  wanting  in  dash,  but  they  are  brave  and  steady,  and 
the  class,  in  short,  we  always  desired  to  have  in  hand  for  moments  of 
difiSculty  or  reverse.  The  Trans-Indus  PathAns — a  favourite  class 
with  most  English  officers,  who  trace  in  them  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  their  own  race — are,  physically,  perhaps,  of  shorter  stature 
than  the  Sikhs,  but  more  athletic,  and  harder.  In  quarters  they  are 
restless  and  less  tolerant  of  restraint  than  the  Sikhs,  extravagant,  and 
somewhat  dirty.  Active  service  always  drew  out  their  best  qualities. 
They  are  full  of  fire  and  dash,  admirable  therefore  in  attack,  fearless, 
yet  if  checked  not  unlikely  to  get  discouraged.  They  and  the  Sikhs 
together  form  the  exact  complement  of  each  other,  and  a  regiment 
composed  of  those  two  classes  only  would  be  suitable  for  almost  any 
service  that  can  arise.  The  Punjab  Mussulmans  are  chiefly  admirable  on 
duties  of  fatigue ; — ^without  the  dash  and  go-ahead  spirit  of  the  Path&ns, 
yet  withal  brave  reliable  soldiers.  The  Dogras  are  a  diminutive  race, 
but  often  show  very  pure  Hindoo  blood.  In  quarters  they  are  clean 
and  orderly ;  on  service  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  fire 
and  dash  of  the  Pathan,  and  the  soUdity  and  steadiness  of  the  Sikh. 
We — the  officers  of  the  regiment — always  thought  the  composition  of 
the  Fifth  particularly  happy,  and  felt  that  we  were  never  at  a  loss  to 
put  our  hand  upon  the  exact  class  of  soldier  suitable  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  service  as  it  arose. 

And  here  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  renew  my  pre^aous  caution 
to  the  reader  that  I  only  profess  to  give  a  general  impression  of  our 
Indian  troops,  and  that  the  changes  upon  my  description  might  be  rung 
almost  ad  infinitumy  and  yet  fairly  represent  some  component  part  of 
the  whole.  For  am  I  not  reminded  that  whilst  I  attempt  to  sketch  the 
characteristics  of  certain  races  which  went  to  compose  a  particular 
regiment,  I  am  necessarily  silent  as  to  those  of  the  hundred  and  one 
other  tribes  and  races  which  go  to  compose  the  total  strength  of  our 
Indian  army  I  Some  of  these  other  tribes  and  races  will  fully  compare 
in  soldierlike  quaUties  with  any  of  those  above  described.  I  would 
allude  particularly  to  the  Goorkahs,  all  of  whose  antecedents  encourage 
OS  to  expect  a  most  satisfactory  result,  should  they  ever  stand  up  in  an 
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European  battlefield.  Nor  would  I  for  a  moment  seem  to  undervalue 
or  take  small  account  of  the  martial  capacities  of  the  less  striking,  but 
not  on  that  accoimt  to  be  despised,  races  which  compose  the  Madias 
and,  partly,  the  Bombay  armies.  To  attempt  to  paint  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  our  Sepoy  soldiers  would  be  a  t€wk  far  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  space  at  my  disposal. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  I  feel  must  rise  to  the  lips  of  every 
one  who  has  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject  of  our  Indian  soldiezs, 
will  be  "  How  are  they  drilled  ?  In  what  language  are  the  words  of 
command  given  ?  "  The  cuiswer  is — exactly  like  English  troops^  the 
Enghsh  Field-Exercise  book,  and  the  English  words  of  command, 
being  strictly  followed,  and  perfectly  understood,  as  far  as  requisitey 
by  the  different  ranks.  Many  native  regiments  indeed  drill  with  a 
steadiness  and  accuracy  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  our  most  distiii- 
giushed  line  regiments.  In  the  Fifth  we  did  not  "go  in *'  for  that 
mechanical  exactness  of  step  and  movement  which  is  the  product  of 
long  service  in  peaceful  quarters,  but  aimed  rather  at  that  free,  and  as 
some  may  think  loose  carriage,  more  distinctive  of  the  French  Zouave 
and  Turco  battalions.  Our  parades  were  indeed  rarely  confined  to 
the  level  parade-groimd,  but  on  that  wild  frontier — where,  until  the 
mutiny,  the  service  of  the  "  Frontier  Force "  was  exclusively  cast, 
and  to  which  the  regiments  returned  when  the  last  embers  of  revolt 
had  been  trodden  out — parades  were  oftener  carried  on  upon  the  rough 
mountain  sides,  and  wide  uncultivated  plains,  which  form  the  prevail- 
ing features  of  the  Trans-Indus  region.  Over  these  plains,  and  on 
these  rough  mountain-sides,  we  used  to  practise  long  advances,  both 
in  close  and  open  order  of  attack,  changes  of  front,  and  all  the  endless 
mimicry  of  the  battlefield.  Once  every  year  the  whole  regiment  was 
marched  to  some  convenient  selected  spot  in  the  neighbouring  hillfl> 
there  to  encamp  for  days  together  for  special  practice  in  hill-fighting, 
with  all  the  precautions  and  arrangements  of  a  real  campaign.  I 
have  often  smiled  to  think  how  in  these  mimic  campaigns  we  antici- 
pated much  that  is  now  so  highly  rated  as  being  the  product  of 
German  military  study  and  intelligence  ;  and  how  little  it  is  suspected 
that,  in  that  wild,  out-of-the-way  region,  English  officers  were,  ten 
years  before  the  "seven  weeks'"  war,  practising  the  system  of  attack 
by  constantly  reinforced  '*  swarms  "  of  skinnishers,  and  those  flank  and 
turning  movements  by  small  bodies  in  aid  of  front  attacks,  the 
discovery  of  which  it  is  usual  to  credit  to  German  account.  Let  me 
not,  however,  seem  to  claim  for  myself  and  comrades  what  perhaps  in 
reality  belongs  to  a  still  earlier  school,  as  old,  indeed,  as  the  Peninsular 
War.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  recent  writer,  that  "allowing 
for  the  difference  of  armament,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  the 
Prussians  have  worked  their  system  out,  we  recognize,  in  the  most 
approved  tactics  of  to-day,  much  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
practice  in  the  old  Light  Division  towards  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
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Waty  "when  those  magnificent  regiments  had  gone  through  the  rough 
and  ready  training  of  eight  oampaigns."* 

In  the  days  to  which  these  reminiscences  can*y  me,  breechloading 
anns  had  not  yet  been  put  into  the  hands  of  English,  far  less  of 
native  soldiers.  The  Fifth  was  armed  with  the  old  two-grooved 
rifle — an  unsatisfactory  weapon  according  to  our  more  modem  lights, 
but  which,  up  to  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  mutiny,  has  done  us 
good  service  in  many  a  rough  frontier  ai&ir.  Now,  the  march  of 
improvement  has  placed  the  Snider  in  the  hands  of  our  native  soldiers, 
and  it  is  with  that  arm  that  our  Indian  contingent  wiU  make  its  first 
campaign  in  Europe,  if  the  Congress  should  unfortunately  fail  to  dis- 
cover a  peaceable  solution  of  existing  points  of  difierence  in  con- 
nection with  the  resettlement  of  Turkey. 

The  prevailing  uniform  of  the  Indian  regiments  is  red,  but  a  few  are 
dressed  in  drab,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  *'  kh&kee,"  that  is,  dust^ 
colour, — a  colour  which  has  the  recommendation  of  assimilating  well 
with  the  bare  hills  of  the  Trans-Indus  frontier  and  of  other  parts  of 
India.  There  are  also  a  few  dark  green  imiforms.  On  refemng 
to  a  recent  Bengal  Army  List,  I  find  that  thirty-seven  regiments  are 
at  present  dressed  in  red,  fourteen  in  drab,  and  eight  in  the  green  of 
our  Rifle  battalions.  Except  the  2nd  Goorkahs,  which  are  in  green, 
I  believe  that  all  the  Indian  infantry  regiments  now  at  Malta  are 
dressed  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the  English  Hue.  Many  of  the 
Bengal  regiments  wear  for  head-dress,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  forage  cap, 
a  turban  of  many  folds  of  dyed  calico,  with  a  distinctive  bar  or  stripe 
of  the  colour  of  the  facings.  These  turbans  each  man  folds  and 
arranges  in  the  fashion  distinctive  of  his  race,  and  a  very  becoming 
and  serviceable  head-dress  they  make,  protecting  the  head,  not  only 
against  sun,  but  also  against  sword-cuts.  In  the  Fifth,  as  being  a 
frontier  regiment,  we  wore  the  "  kh^ee "  uniform,  with  dark  green 
facings,  and  turban  to  match.  Being,  as  I  have  said,  in  class  com- 
panies, the  turbans  of  each  company  were  arranged  to  match,  the 
consequent  effect  being  more  pleasing  than  in  mixed  companies, 
where  Sikh  often  stands  alongside  Pathan.  The  accoutrements  were 
of  brown  leather,  not  of  the  ordinary  pipe-clayed  buff"  leather ;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  was  to  make  the  men,  when  skirmishing  on  a 
hill-side,  comparatively  invisible  to  hostile  matchlock  men. 

In  lieu  of  great-coats,  which,  in  the  Indian  army  are  not  provided  as 
an  article  of  uniform,  as  they  are  in  the  British,  the  Fifth  wore  in  the 
winter,  when  the  cold — especially  at  night — is  often,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  English  readers,  very  severe  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  a  sheep-skin  "  neemcha,"  as  the  Affghans  call  it,  that  is,  a  short 
sheep-skin  coat  about  as  long  as  the  regimental  tunic,  with  sleeves 
only  reaching  to  the  elbow.     This  could  be  worn  with  either  the  wool 

*  Ma^  E.  M.  Jones,  20th  Begiment.    See  Lecture  at  the  Boyal  United  Service 
Iintitation,  Jnne  ^th,  1872. 
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or  the  skin  outside,  according  to  order,  the  former  being  best  for  ramy 
weather ;  and  as  both  wool  and  skin  are  thoroughly  well  cured  and 
dressed,  the  "  neemcha  "  forms  a  by  no  means  unsoldierlike  outward 
garment.  The  belts  and  pouches  were  worn  over  the  "neemcha." 
Sufficient  great-coats  to  cover  sentries  only  were  provided,  and  iaraed 
as  required.  I  presume,  however,  that  whatever  the  practice  of 
individual  regiments,  the  native  troops  at  Malta  will  not  have  beoi 
allowed  to  leave  India  without  being  provided  with  great-coats 
suitable  to  European  climates. 

Many  native  regiments  keep  up  an  admirable  band,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  they  receive  a  grant  from  Government  of  100 
rupees  a  month,  and  are  besides  allowed  to  train  two  privates  per 
company  as  musicians.  In  the  Fifth,  we  contented  ourselves  with 
fohning  our  sixteen  buglers  into  a  bugle  band,  giving  them  key- 
bugles  ordered  direct  from  England,  in  lieu  of  the  regulation  bugles 
received  from  Government. 

It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  service  in  the  Bengal  native  army,  and 
I  presume  also  in  that  of  Bombay,  that  the  men,  whilst  serving  with 
the  colours,  shall  leave  their  wives  and  famiHes  at  their  homes.  This 
they  are  well  content  to  do  under  a  system  of  furloughs,  which,  ine- 
spective  of  short  leaves  of  absence,  allows  the  men  to  spend  on  an 
average  three  or  four  months  every  third  year  at  their  homes.  It  is 
different  in  the  Madras  army,  where  the  men  have  their  families  living 
with  them,  and  where  in  consequence  the  "  Lines,"  as  they  are  called, 
present  more  the  appearance  of  a  populous  village,  than  of  a  barrack 
in  the  English  sense  of  the  term. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the  English  reader  requires  to  be  told 
that  Indian  regiments  are  not  commonly  lodged  in  barracks,  but  in 
deep  rows  of  separate  huts,  built  in  rear  of  the  regimental  parade 
ground,  and  nmning  back  at  right  angles  to  it  as  far  as  may  be  re- 
tjuired,  with  a  frontage  of  perhaps  twenty  yards  for  each  company,  and 
each  line  of  huts  being  divided  by  a  street  from  the  next  adjoining 
company.  Three  or  four  men  occupy  each  hut,  and  in  the  rear  of  all  are 
the  houses,  of  a  superior  description,  of  the  native  commissioned  oflBceis 
ot  each  company.  The  disadvantages  of  such  an  arrangement,  where 
troops  are  serving  in  close  proximity  to  a  hostile  frontier,  are  obvious; 
and  therefore,  in  the  F  rentier  Force,  a  different  system  came  to  be  adopted. 
Instead  of  an  agglomeration  of  separate  huts,  four  large  huts  were  con- 
structed for  a  company,  each  capable  of  containing  a  section.  The 
alann  was  tlms  more  readily  conveyed  through  a  company ;  and  as 
oaoli  man  had  his  arms  and  accoutrements  hanging  beside  his  cot  it 
was  wonvlerful  lunv  quickly  the  men  could  be  turned  out  ready  for 
notion,  m  case  of  the  not  imusual  occurrence  of  a  night  alert. 

Wo  know  how  in  the  recent  mobilization  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
oaoh  regiment  has  boon  pro^*ided  with  its  own  transport.  Here  again, 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  case  of  drQl,  it  is 
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carious  to  find  how  an  orgamzation,  now  nearly  thirty  years  old,  in  a 
portion  of  the  native  army, — I  allude  of  course  to  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force, — comes  to  light  ae  something  new  and  extraordinary  in  the 
year  1878,  That  excellent  practical  soldier  and  admirable  man,  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  under  whose  auspiccB,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  Frontier  Force  was  firet  organised  in  1849,  caused  to  be  attached 
to  each  infantry  regiment  a  permanent  transport  establishment  of 
Beventy  camels  and  forty  mules.  This  establishmont  was  capable  of 
carrying  the  tents,  spare  amrannition,  and  necessaries  of  not  less  than 
a  wing,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  a  regiment  was  always  capable  of 
taking  the  field  at  a  moment's  uoticu.  The  mubihty  which  this  per- 
manent transport  imparted  to  the  Frontier  regiments  was  complete, 
and  its  value  was  proved  again  and  again.  Each  regiment  vied  with 
the  other  in  keeping  its  camels  and  mules  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition for  service,  and  in  providing  them  with  the  best  description 
of  pack-saddle  and  other  equipment.  The  expense  has  forbidden  the 
extension  of  tlie  same  system  of  regimental  transport  to  the  native 
xegiments  genemlly ;  but  its  succe^,  as  compared  with  any  other 
system  of  providing  transport,  whether  for  service  or  for  ordinaiy 
changes  of  quarters,  has  been  estabhshed  beyond  dispute  by  the  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  Frontier  Furc.e. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  food  and  couimisBariat  of  Indian 
troops.  The  pay  they  receive,  seven  rupees  a  month  for  a  private 
Hepoy,  so  long  as  he  is  serving  within  tlie  limits  of  India,  is  considered 
enough  not  only  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  soldier's  own  rations, 
and  other  outgoings  for  maintaining  lus  necessaries,  but  also  to  fur- 
nish subsistence  to  the  wives  and  families  who  are  Uving  at  home  in 
their  villages.  The  staple  food  of  a  Bengal  sepoy  is  wheaton  flour. 
which  is  procured  in  the  regimental  or  nearest  bazaar,  and  made  into 
thin  unleavened  cakes,  either  by  the  men  themselves,  or  by  the  cooks 
attached  to  companies,  according  to  the  man's  class  and  prejudioee. 
Thus,  Sikhs,  Pathans,  and  Mahommcdana  generally,  after  kneading 
and  preparing  their  fluur,  carry  it  to  the  cook's  ovens  to  be  baked. 
Hiadoos,  on  the  contrary,  bake  their  bread  on  a  small  private  oven. 
All  cla«aes,  whether  singly  or  in  messes,  make  their  bread  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  butter,  vegetables,  or  pulse,  Sikhs  and  Mahommedans 
are  only  too  glad  to  use  meat  also,  as  often  as  their  scanty  pay 
enables  them  to  buy  it.  No  present,  I  may  remark,  is  more  acceptable 
therefore  to  a  party  of  Sikhs  or  Mahomniodaus,  than  a  sheep  or  a  goat. 
Thus  the  commissariat  aiTangements  of  Indian  troops  are  very  simple, 
and  merely  require  that  a  sufficient  supply  shall  be  available  daily  for 
the  soldiers  to  purcliase. 

The  Sepoy  generally — whatever  his  race  or  class — may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  simple,  light-hearted  fellow,  easily  pleased,  and  proud  of  the 
lotice  of  liis  officers.  Nothing  dehghts  him  more  than  to  be  taken  out 
by  his  ofBcer  to  act  as  gun-carrier  or  beater  at  shootuig  expeditions, 
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or  to  be  allowed  to  join  his  officer  in  games  and  contests  of  skill  or 
strength.  He  requires  to  be  handled  kindly,  yet  firmly ;  and  when 
once  assured  of  the  firmness  and  kindness  of  his  officers,  he  becomes 
the  most  tractable  and  easily-managed  of  human  beings.  Days  may 
pass  without  an  offence  more  serious  than  a  dirty  rifie  or  a  dull  pouch 
being  brought  to  the  regimental  orderly-room.  Be  it  observed,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  post-Mutiny,  not  of  the  pre-Mutiny  native  army. 
Regiments  of  the  pre-Mutiny  stamp  are  now  pretty  well  extinct ;  and 
well  it  is  that  we  have  got  rid  of  that  caste-proud,  pampered,  and 
ungrateful  lot,  who  disgraced  themselves  not  more  by  their  treachery 
and  faithlessness,  than  by  their  inability  to  turn  it  to  any  practical 
profit,  except  when  supported  by  the  most  overwhelming  odds. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  very  imperfect  attempt  to  make  the 
Sepoy  familiar  to  the  English  mind.  The  questioi\  which  will,  I  feel, 
occur  to  every  one  who  has  given  me  his  attention  thus  far  will 
naturally  be,  "Will  the  Indian  contingent  do  itself  credit,  and  Eng- 
land good  service,  if  the  Congress  fails,  and  if,  after  all,  English  and 
Russian  troops  are  to  find  themselves  face  to  face  t"  I  believe  that 
the  highest  authority — and  none  could  be  higher  than  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala — will  unhesitatingly  answer  "Yes;"  and  will  say  that, 
place  the  native  regiment  alongside  of  two  English  regiments,  and  so 
long  as  the  English  regiments  will  go  on,  the  native  regiment  will  not 
fall  behind.  From  this  opinion  I  would  not  think  of  dissenting :  on 
the  contrary,  I  most  heartily  agree  ^vith  it,  and  even  go  beyond  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to  regard  with  some  surprise  the 
choice  that  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  troops  selected 
to  take  part  in  this  great,  this  most  interesting  experiment.  I  feel 
that  if  it  had  devolved  upon  some  of  us  to  select  the  troops  which 
were  to  uphold,  in  a  strange  and  trj-ing  field,  the  honour  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Indian  native  armv,  we  should  have  chosen  somewhat 
differently  ;  and  I  dread  lest  the  desire  of  sa^dng  a  long  land  journey 
t«  the  port  of  embarkation  should  have  been  allowed,  in  some  cases, 
undue  weight.  This  much  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  say, — to  say 
more  would  be  invidious  and  indiscreet. 

J.  L.  Vaughax. 


THE  POOK-LAW  EXPERIMENT  AT 

ELBERFELD. 


THE  fact  that  pauperism  does  not  sensibly  diminish  in  this  country 
in  periods  of  great  prosperity  has  long  been  a  cause  of  no  small 
anxiety  both  to  political  economists  and  poUticians.*  This  feeUng 
of  uneasiness  has  resulted  in  many  propositions  which  have  had  for 
their  object  the  amelioration  of  a  condition  of  things  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Some,  like  Ricardo,  have 
boldly  attacked  the  very  principle  on  which  a  State  Poor-law  is 
foimded ;  and  have  asserted  that  a  system  which  gives  to  the  pauper 
the  right  of  demanding  relief  must  be  injurious,  first,  to  the  classes 
assisted,  by  suggesting  improvidence  to  them,  and  secondly  to 
society  at  large  by  removing  the  duty  of  personal  interest  in  the  poor. 
Others  have  desired  to  establish  a  possibly  more  hurtful  system  than 
that  which  exists,  by  proposing  that  private  charity  and  the  Poor-law 
shoidd  be  combined,  forgetting  that  the  result  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion might  be  to  combine  the  evils  of  both  methods,  and  that  the 
poor  would  thus  be  still  further  demoralized.  Others  again,  either 
seeing  the  practical  impossibihty  of  persuading  England  to  give  up 
the  luxury  of  being  able  to  say  complacently  that  no  man  need  starve 
within  her  borders,  or  from  the  honest  conviction  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  State  to  provide  the  destitute  with  the  bare  means  of  subsist- 
ence, have  favoured  the  idea  that  out-door  relief  should  be  greatly 
restricted,  if  not  abolished  altogether,  and  that  the  wants  of  paupers 
should  be  supplied  only  in  the  workhouses.     This  proposal  has  met 

*  The  marked  improvement  which,  has  been  recorded  within  the  last  few  years  has 
iJeen  whoUy  the  work  of  the  last  few  years,  and  is  due  to  a  more  enlightened  method  of 
administration.  The  number  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  sank  from  a  million  in 
1871,  to  750,000  in  1876.  Yet  part  of  this  was  a  period  of  serious  depression.  It  in- 
creased under  a  lax  system  of  administration  with  great  rapidity  in  the  decade  preceding 
1871,  which  was,  on  the  other  hand,  with  one  check,  a  time  of  great  commercial  activity. 
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with  hearty  approval  in  many  directions.  OflScials  have  vied  with 
private  persons  in  recommending  its  universal  adoption.  Wherever 
it  has  been  put  in  force  its  supporters  claim  complete  snocesfr 
for  it.  And,  finally,  its  adherents  are  increasing  in  numbers  eveiy 
day. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  little  discouraging  to  find 
that  a  system  which  is  founded  on  the  exactly  opposite  principle  is 
asserted  to  be  attaining  great  success  in  Elberfeld  and  other  important 
towns  in  Germany. 

The  opponents  of  out- door  reUef  in  England  who  have  undertaken 
a  crusade  against  that  method  of  administering  the  law  have  a  serious 
diflSculty  to  face  in  the  success  of  a  method  in  which  the  workhouse 
test  has  no  place  at  all.  If  it  can  only  bo  shown  that  the  Elber- 
feld system  is  a  real  success,  our  Poor-law  reformers  may  as  well 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  further  agitating  the  point  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Cadit  qticestio.  Out-door  relief  has  won  the 
day. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Westphalian  method  of  relief  does  not, 
on  examination,  prove  to  have  gained  all  those  triumphs  which  its 
supporters  and  admirers  claim  for  it,  the  English  reformers  who  have 
taken  their  stand  upon  the  exact  ground  which  is  in  dispute  between 
the  two  systems  may  take  heart  of  grace  and  proceed  with  fresh 
vigour  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  restriction  to  the  smallest  possible 
limits  of  out-door  relief. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  the  question,  I  sought  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Elberfeld  in  August  of  last  year.  The  results  of  that  visit 
are  contained  in  the  present  paper,  and  will  be  at  least  valuable 
as  presenting  the  latest  and  most  reliable  statistics.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  derive  my  information  from  the  head  of  the  department, 
Herr  Beigeordneter*  Prell,  whose  courtesy  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
here.  I  did  not,  however,  confine  my  inquiries  to  official  sources  alone, 
and  in  every  direction  I  received  such  kindness,  hospitaUty,  and 
readiness  to  give  information  as  I  had  no  reason  to  expect,  and  am 
deeply  grateful  for.  I  will  not  anticipate  the  conclusions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  further  than  by  saying  at  once 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  method  of  dealing  with  paupeiism  which 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  that  it  can  claim  no  more 
than  to  rank  with  other  methods  which  are  at  least  as  successful  as 
itself.  Being  myself  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  the  work- 
house test,  I  went  to  Elberfeld  with  the  expectation,  it  might  almost 
bo  said  the  hope,  of  finding  that  it  was  altogether  a  failure.  I  came 
away  imbued  with  some  respect  for  the  system  and  a  great  admiration 
for  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  it  is  administered. 

*  Assistant  Burgermeister. 
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Ah  I  desire  to  have  readers  among  the  geuera!  public  as  well  aB 
those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Poor-law  question  in  England,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  general  subject.  A  Poor-law  by  which  a  compulsory 
rate  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor,  has  existed  in  England 
since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  form  of  administration 
ivas  at  fii-st  probably  wholly  that  of  relief  given  in  poor-houses,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  various  parishes.  By  degrees,  however,  a 
laxer  system  crept  in,  which  had  increased  to  such  nn  extent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  some  reform  became 
abeolntely  necessary.  Wages  were  confessedly  supplemented  by 
money  pajTuents  out  of  the  rates,  and  out-door  relief  was  universal. 
The  pressure  of  the  rates,  which  increased  enormously  under  this 
syetem,  and  the  visible  paupeiization  of  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, had  brought  matters  almost  to  a  dead-lock,  for  land  was  begin- 
ning to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  as  being  unable  to  bear  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  it.  The  Act  of  1834  had  for  its  object  a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Poor-law  of  Elizabeth.  Parishes  were  allowed 
to  nnite  for  the  purpose  of  building  union  workhouses,  and  the  better 
administration  of  the  law.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  Act  was  suc- 
eessful,  and  the  extreme  pressure  of  pauperism  was  removed  ;  but  it 
haa  been  found  that,  as  power  to  give  out-door  relief  is  still  entrusted 
to  the  guardians,  this  method  i.s  still  generally  preferred  by  them. 
Many  epeeiims  arguments  in  favour  of  reheving  destitution  by  small 
doles  of  money  are  conBtantly  brought  forward,  and  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  application  of  the  wovkhouae  test  is  often  apparently  a 
certain  amount  of  harshnesB,  most  Boards  of  Guardians  cling  to  the 
old  traditions,  and  distribute  the  public  money  entrusted  to  their 
charge  to  a  large  extent  in  ont^door  relief.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  out-duor  and  in-door  panpers  in  England  and  Wales  at  the 
present  moment  is  as  about  4  to  1.  In  one  or  two  unions  the 
numbers  of  the  two  kinds  of  paupers  are  about  equal;  in  the 
metropolis  the  proportion  is  1  in-door  to  2^  out-door  paupers.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  rural  districts  and  in  Scotland,  the  work- 
house test  is  hardly  applied  at  all,  almost  all  paupers  being  out-door 
paupers. 

The  reformers  who  desiic  to  abolish  or  greatly  restrict  out-relief 
consider  that  the  advantages  of  their  method  are  not  only  scientifically 
established,  but  that  experience  proves  them  to  be  real.  They  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  to 
give  effect  to  the  system  which  relies  almost  solely  on  the  workhouse 
test  for  the  veh'ef  nf  destitution  and  the  diminution  of  pauperism. 
They  ask  why  that  tost  which  proves  when  an  apphcant  is  really 
destitute  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  relief  in  the  workhouse, 
fihonld  not  be  made  of  universal  application. 
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I. 

The  Elberfeld  system  is  one  exclusively  of  out-door  relief.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  of  respect  for  the  destitute.  It  is 
deemed  unworthy — ^to  use  the  expression  of  Herr  Prell — ^to  try  a  poor 
person's  need  by  any  such  expedient  as  that  which  we  posseas  in  the 
workhouse  test.  No  pains  are  spared  to  inculcate  on  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  law  the  necessity  of  kindness 
•  to  the  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  no  attempt  is  ever  allowed  to  be 
made  to  depart  from  its  strict  letter,  and  every  exertion  is  employed 
to  help  paupers  to  rise  into  an  independent  position.  The  object 
which  is  constantly  kept  in  view  is  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  with  every  detail  of  the  pauperis  life.  It  is 
.  argued  with  considerable  force  that  if  any  person  claims  aasJBtance 
from  the  State,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  have  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation concerning  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant.  It 
is  often  said  that  this  system  would  not  take  root  in  England  because 
it  is  too  inquisitorial  in  its  inquiries  into  the  Kves  of  the  poor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  English  law  authorizes  precisely  similar  inquiriefl, 
and  many  of  the  evils  with  which  our  own  administration  is  afflicted 
arise  from  the  negligent  manner  in  which  these  are  carried  out. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  that  tender  treatment  and  minute  investiga- 
tion are  the  two  main  ideas  which  underKe  the  administration  of  the 
Elberfeld  law,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  machinery  by  which  it  ib 
set  in  motion. 

The  chief  of  the  whole  department  is  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience, upon  whom  the  principal  burden  of  administration  falls. 
The  original  occupant  of  the  office,  which  is  an  unpaid  one,  was  the 
late  Herr  von  der  Heydt,  a  banker,  to  whom  the  origination  of  the 
system  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  due.  His  successor,  Herr  Prell, 
holds  the  high  honour  of  being  member  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Elberfeld  and  Barmen  in  the  Reichstag.  The  chairmanship  of  the 
board,  now  thus  worthily  occupied,  must  be  held  by  the  mayor  or  one 
of  his  depiities,  or  by  a  member  of  the  body  itself  chosen  according  to 
law  by  the  town  council  and  approved  by  the  mayor.  The  Poor- 
law  board  {Armem-erwaltungy  Board  of  Supervision)  is  composed,  in 
addition  to  the  president,  of  four  town-councillors  and  four  citizens, 
who  are  selected  by  tlie  town-council  for  a  three  years'  period  of 
service.  A  town-councillor  and  a  citizen  annually  retire  by  lot  from 
the  board,  and  in  every  third  year  two  of  each  class ;  they  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  regulations  {Annenordnung) 
of  1852,  which  were  revised  in  1861  and  again  in  1872,  is  as  follows: — 
"The  Municipal  Poor-law  Board  is  charged  with  the  care  of  all 
destitute  persons  who  have  a  legal  claim  for  relief  on  the  civil  parisL'' 
The  operations  of  the  board  are  carried  out,  in  respect  of  those  poor 
persons  who  have  not  been  received  into  one  of  the  closed  municipal 
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institutions,  by  18  district  superintendents  and  252  overseers  or  visitors 
(Armenpjleger).  These  numbei-s  can  be  at  any  time  increased.  The 
closed  municipal  institutions  are  under  the  management  of  committees 
of  town-coTmcillors  and  citizens. 

The  above  offices  are  unpaid  but  not  voluntary.  Every  citizen  in 
possession  of  a  vote  (atimmfakiger)  is  bound  to  accept  his  appoint- 
ment, apparently  just  as  a  juryman  is  bound  to  serve  in  England. 
Any  person  refusing  to  act  without  good  excuse  loses  his  vote  in  com- 
munal aflfairs  for  from  three  to  six  years,  and  is  liable  to  from  an 
eighth  to  a  fourth  higher  communal  taxes.*  The  duty,  however,  of 
assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded in  Elberfeld  as  an  honour,  and,  if  not  always  eagerly  sought,  is 
at  least  rarely  declined.  Any  hesitation  on  the  subject  is  at  once  and 
easily  overcome  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  chainnan  of  the  board. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  municipaKty  is  charged  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  efficiently  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature,  to  which  fui-ther  reference  shall  presently  be  made. 
If  then  any  serious  difficulty  were  found  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  impaid  officials,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  local  authorities 
would  quickly  use  their  power.  I  dwell  on  this  point  at  some  length 
because  the  impression  has  grown  up  in  England  that  the  Elberfeld 
system  is  worked  by  volunteers. 

The  district  superintendents  and  visitors  hold  office  for  three  yeai-s, 
and  are  frequently  re-appointed.  Nineteen  of  the  latter  body  have 
sei-ved  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  system  in  1853, 
and  others  for  long  periods.  Once  every  fortnight  a  meeting  of  all 
the  visitors  of  each  district  is  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  eveiy  case  is  then  reported.  Each  visitor  has  a  certain 
number  of  houses  assigned  to  him,  and  all  applications  for  relief  from 
residents  in  these  houses  must  be  made  through  him.  He  is  instructed 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  detail  concerning  all  such 
appUcants,  and  in  no  case  is  relief  given  or  promised  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  fortnight.  So  numerous  are  the  visitors,  that  an  average 
of  only  two  and  a-half  cases  at  the  same  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  each 
during  the  year  1876.  When  this  is  compared  with  the  hundreds  of 
cases  which  an  English  overseer  often  has  upon  his  hands  at  once,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  supervision  of  pauperism  is  much  more  real  in 
Germany  than  with  us.  "Pay-stations"  arc  utterly  unknown  there, 
the  visitors  being  bound  to  hand  all  rehef  to  the  recipients  in  their 
own  homes.  Almost  all  relief  is  given  in  money.  In  one  year,  for 
instance  (1875),  the  sum  of  £4,100  was  given  in  money,  and  only  £85 
in  clothing  and  blankets.  The  weekly  amount  paid  to  a  family  is  as 
follows : — 

*  Poor-law  in  Foreign  Countries :  Blue  Book,  1875,  page  237.  The  valid  causes  of 
exemption  are — (1),  continued  ill  health ;  (2),  affairs  requiring  frequent  or  long  absence ; 
(3),  being  more  than  60  years  of  age ;  (4),  some  other  public  of&ce ;  (5),  special  reasons 
to  be  judged  of  in  each  case  by  the  representatives  of  the  commune. 
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The  head  of  the  family 

The  wife         

Child  of  fifteeu  or  over 

ten  to  fifteen... 

five  to  ten     ... 

one  to  five    ... 

under  a  year 


»» 


»» 


»» 


» 


Marks  Pfg. 

.    300    . 

.     2-00 

.     2-00 

.     1-80 

.1-30                 . 

.     110 

•80 

12  marks  (1  mark 

—  1  shilling). 

A  single  person  receives  3  marks  per  week.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  treatment  is  more  liberal  than  witli  ns ;  it  must,  too,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  spending  power  of  a  mark  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  a  shilling. 

The  law  is  very  stringent  indeed  with  regard  to  able-bodied 
paupers.  If  such  a  person  receives  the  offer  of  work,  he  is  bound  to 
accept  it,  and  is  subject  to  imprisonment  if  he  refuse  it.  He  may  even 
be  arrested  if  he  is  unable  to  prove  that,  having  thus  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work,  he  has  used  his  best  endeavours  to  procure  other 
employment.  But  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  worthy  of  literal 
translation : — 

"  The  person  is  liable  to  imprisonment  who  devotes  himself  to  gambling, 
drunkenness,  or  idleness  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  himself  to  the  position 
of  having  to  apply  to  the  authorities  for  assistance  in  the  support  of  himself, 
and  of  those  legally  dependent  on  him/'* 

In  England  we  deal  with  the  pauper  very  differently.  He  is  welcome, 
if  he  choose  to  do  so,  to  consume  every  farthing  of  his  "  season *" 
wages  in  luxuries;  he  may  "  frizzle  and  frj^"  to  his  heart's  content  as 
long  as  the  short  day  of  prosperity  lasts,  even  though  he  knows  that 
in  winter,  when  work  is  slack,  he  must  go  to  the  parish  for  a  meal. 
Bishop  Vaughan,  of  Salford,  stated  in  a  sermon  at  Bolton  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  he  knew  the  case  of  a  family  of  five  persons  who  "were  earn- 
ing £5  a  week  among  them.  The  week  after  the  great  strike  they 
had  not  got  a  penny.  Each  week  they  had  spent  every  farthing  of 
the  hard  cash  they  had  earned.  Yet  these  people,  being  destitute,  have 
a  legal  right  to  demand  public  support  at  the  cost  of  the  rate-payers. 
The  German  law  compels  the  following  relations  to  support  one 
another  mutually : — 

(a.)  Parents,  grandparents,  great-grandparents,  &c.,  must  sup- 
port their  necessitous  children,  grandchildren,  &c. 
(&.)  Children  must  support  their  parents,  grandparents,  &c. 
(c.)  Husbands  must  support   their  wives,  and  wives  their  hus- 
bands, 
(rf.)  Fathers  and  mothei-s-in-law  must  support  their  children-in- 
law  and  vice  versciy  as  long  as  the  relationship  lasts,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned. 

•  Strafgesetzbuch,  §  361. 
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Neglect  of  the  duty  is  a  punishable  offence.  Employe™  of  labour 
■are  much  more  Ptringently  treated  in  Germany  than  with  us.  The 
■  jiroprietor  of  any  mine,  quarry,  or  factory  is  responsible  for  the  injury 
catised  whenever  the  neglect  of  bis  deputy  or  representative,  or  any 
•  person  appointed  by  him  to  conduct  or  overlook  the  basiness  or  the 
■workmen,  haii  caused  the  death  or  bodily  injury  of  any  operative.  A 
'Similar  law  prevails  in  the  case  of  railways.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
-Poor-law  officials  to  see  that  a  person  deprived  of  his  source  of  income 
by  any  such  accident  is  supported  by  those  on  whom  he  has  a  legal 
«latai. 

.Although  the  system  is  one  of  out-door  rehef,  and  no  attempt  is 
ever  made  to  apply  the  workhouse  test,  yet  in  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Elberteld,  ^"ith  its  85,000  inhabitants,  the  necessity  of  a  place  of 
refuge  for  those  paupers  who  liave  no  homes  of  their  own  cannot  be 
abolished.  For  ordinary  destitute  persons  in  health  two  such  refuges 
t.  Of  these  one  is  an  institution  corresponding  in  some  degree, 
but  by  no  means  precisely,  to  our  casual  ward,  and  the  other  is  an 
crdinary  poor-houee.  The  former  {Ohdach)  sheltered,  in  1875,  110 
persona;  the  latter  (Armenfiam)  has  a  permanent  population  of  about 
200  inmates.  Of  the  former  little  need  be  said.  The  casual  poor  of 
"Germany  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  England,  but  have  much 
greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  asfflstance.  The  residents  in  the  poor- 
lioiise  are  very  few  in  number,  according  to  English  ideas;  and  they 
are  treated  with  much  consideration,  and  with  less  strictness  than 
here.  Besides  these  there  are  five  other  institutions,  which  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  municipality.  These  are  an  orphanage,  a  home  for 
deserted  children,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  idiots,  and  a  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases,  all  of  them  being  under  the  control  of  the  munici- 
pahty.  and  supported  by  local  taxation.  But  the  list  of  charitable 
institutions  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  There  are  several  almshousea 
■or  asylums,  into  which  admission  is  eagerly  sought  fur  by  the  aged 
end  destitute  poor.  These  are  mostly  connected  with  various  re- 
Vgious  denominations,  and  are  free  from  Sta.te  control.  They  are  in 
eome  cases  richly  endowed,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  obtaiu  statistics  concerning  them.  Their  founda- 
tion is  often  of  considerable  antiquity,  dating  from  the  days  when  the 
State  recognized  no  duty  of  providing  for  the  pauper. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  poor  of  Elberfeld  are  provided  with  many 
Boorces,  public  and  quasi-public,  of  charity,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
beneficent  institutions  or  as  the  instruments  of  pauperization,  accorduig 
'  D  the  TiewB  of  the  person  who  examinee  them. 


It  is  hsrdly  possible  to  proceed  fuither  with  tlie  examination  of  the 
Iberfeld  system,  until  we  have  briefly  inquired  into  tlie  law  of  the 
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German  Empire  on  the  subject  of  pauperism.  The  Reichstag  passed 
an  Act  on  the  6th  of  July,  1870,  which  has  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  whole  country.  It  is  true  that  the  system  prevailing  in  Elber- 
feld  and  Barmen  had  been  in  force,  with  slight  variationa,  for  some 
seventeen  years  previous  to  that  date,  having  been  authorized  by  a 
Prussian  Act  of  only  local  application.  Elberfeld  is  naw  brought  under 
the  imperial  law,  and  latitude  in  its  administration  is  only  allowed 
as  to  other  towns.  The  system,  however,  is  so  generally  approved 
in  Germany  that  its  extension  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Diisseldorf  has  adopted  it,  and  even  in  Berlin  it  has  been  so  &r 
accepted  that  upwards  of  1,000  visitors  (Armenpjleger)  are  already  at 
work,  on  the  Elberfeld  plan,  in  the  capital. 

The  idea  that  England  is  the  only  country  in  which  a  destitute 
person  has  a  legal  right  to  assistance  from  his  parish  is  altogether  a 
mistaken  one.  'By  the  Act  alluded  to  above  (sec.  2)  the  public  sup- 
port of  destitute  North  Gennans  is  imposed  upon  town  poor-unioDS 
and  coimtry  poor-unions,  into  which  the  whole  country  is  mapped  out 
By  the  eighth  section  of  this  Act  the  laws  of  the  various  countries 
which  compose  the  German  Empire  are  empowered  to  decide  on  the 
important  questions  of  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  various 
poor-unions,  the  details  which  affect  the  mode  and  amount  of  relief, 
and  the  manner  of  raising  the  necessary  funds. 

A  settlement  (  Unterstutzungswohtmtz)  giving  the  legal  right  of  claim- 
ing relief  is  easily  obtained.  Any  person  who  has  resided  two  yean 
contimiously  in  one  place  after  his  twenty-fourth  bii-thday  gains  a 
settlement  therein.  A  wife  secures  her  husband's  settlement  from 
the  date  of  marriage,  and  that  of  children  is  their  parents'.  It  will 
be  observed  that  a  North  Gennan  pauper  does  not  attain  his  majority, 
or,  in  other  words,  come  into  his  property,  imtil  he  is  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  law  of  settlement  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  which  will  engage  the 
attention  of  the  coming  session  of  the  Reichstag.  It  is  proposed  to 
reduce  the  age  at  which  this  privilege  may  be  earned  to  twenty-one 
years.  Even  as  it  is,  settlement  is  far  easier  in  Germany  than  in  Great 
Britain,  that  of  Scotland  being  five,  that  of  England  three  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  wilful  pauperism,  the  impudent  self-assertion  of  the 
*'  sturdy  beggar,"  is  effectually  repressed  in  North  Germany  by  the 
police  regulations  which  peimit  imprisonment  on  very  slight  cause. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Act  of  the  Reichstag  of 
June  i\  1870,  is  taken  up  by  the  regulations  which  govern  the  trans^ 
ference  of  paupers  to  the  parishes  in  which  they  have  their  legal 
settlement. 

III. 

Even  now  we  have  another  point  to  examine  before  we  come  to  the 
results  of  the  Elberfeld  system.     I  propose  briefly  to  lay  before  the 
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reader  some  account  of  the  population  in  which  that  system  has  now 
been  for  many  years  in  operation.  Elberfeld  contains  a  population  of 
85,000  souls,  but  the  town  forms  with  Barmen,  which  has  a  population 
of  90,000,  and  deals  with  pauperism  on  the  same  plcm,  really  only  one 
large  ci^.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wupper,  in  WestphaUa,  has 
been  built  upon  for  seven  English  miles  of  its  course,  and  presents  a 
spectacle  of  industrial  activity  of  which  Germany  maybe  justly  proud. 
The  main  industries  of  Elberfeld-Barmen  are  textile  fabrics,  but  the 
iron  and  hardware  trades  are  also  represented.  Whilst  most  North- 
German  manufactures  have  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  few  years 
of  depression,  those  of  this  locahty  have  escaped  partially,  although 
not  wholly,  from  the  bad  times  which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Rhine 
provinces  and  East  Prussia.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  more  than 
severe  pressure,  without  actual  destitution,  among  the  population  of 
the  Wupperthal.  No  better  time  could  have  been  selected  for  an 
examination  into  the  working  of  a  system  designed  to  deal  with  the 
pauperism  of  a  large  and,  in  a  German  sense,  a  vast  industrial  popu- 
lation. The  pressure  has  been  sufficiently  great  to  strain,  but  not  to 
overstrain,  the  poor-laws  of  the  country. 

Democratic  Socialism  lias  its  home  in  Elberfeld-Barmen.  In  the 
latter  town  the  leading  journal  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  philosophy 
is  brought  out,  and  commands  a  wide  circidation.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  the  ability  Avith  which  the  peculiar  views  of  the  school  are 
propounded,  but  to  the  widespread  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
subject  throughout  North  Germany.  The  Social  Democrat  may  be 
defined  roughly  to  be  the  Parisian  Communist  translated  into  German. 
Marriage  is  to  him  a  mere  temporary  contract ;  Christianity  is  a  more 
or  less  pernicious  superstition ;  property  more  or  less  a  crime.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  for  the  present  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  are  careful  to  keep  in  the  backgroimd  the  more  offensive 
parts  of  their  creed ;  but  these  views  are  nevertheless  held,  though 
possibly  without  much  precision,  by  the  masses  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  system.  The  immediate  object  aimed  at  is  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  labom*.  As  far  as  I  know,  however,  but  Uttle 
progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  direction  of  co-operation,  which, 
in  its  purest  forms,  is  the  only  really  scientific  method  of  setting  the 
workman  free  from  the  thraldom  of  capital.  The  North  German 
Social  Democrat  looks  to  a  shorter  road  to  ease  than  that.  He  beUeves 
that  all  capital,  as  all  land,  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  not  of  the  individual. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  tenets  of  Social 
Democracy  on  the  present  occasion,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  influence 
which  the  system  exercises  in  Elberfeld-Barmen.  For  many  years  the 
representative  sent  to  the  Reichstag  by  these  towns,  which  together 
form  an  electoral  district,  was  a  Sociid  Democrat,  and  the  spell  has 
only  just  been  broken.    All  the  other  parties,  Conservatives  of  various 
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shades  andModerate  Liberals,  recently  combined  to  make  one  great  effort 
to  defeat  the  common  enemy.  The  candidate  selected  was  Herr  Prell, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  more  than  once.  He 
won  the  election  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  200,  in  a  constitaency 
of  40,000  voters.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  his  opponent  was 
defeated  by  a  coalition,  and  that  only  after  many  years,  during  which 
Social  Democracy  had  kept  the  upper  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  strength  of  that  creed  is  great.  It  is  as  if  Bossel  could  have 
represented  Lyons  in  quiet  times,  or  Bradlaugh  Manchester,  and  only 
an  energetic  combination  of  all  parties  could  have  barely  succeeded 
in  displacing  them.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  force  of  Social 
Democracy  is  diminishing  in  Germany  because  it  has  suffered  a  slight 
defeat  in  Elberfeld-Barmen.  That  defeat  was  due  rather  to  the  sKQ 
of  the  Moderates  than  the  weakness  of  the  other  party.  Not  a  stone 
was  left  unturned  by  which  success  could  be  secured  on  either  side. 
The  organization  of  the  Poor-law  was  freely  used  by  the  Moderates, 
each  of  the  252  visitors  becoming  an  election  agent  on  behalf  of  his 
chief. 

For  this  reason  possibly  in  part,  but  more  especially  because  the 
principle  of  organized  charity  is  felt  by  Social  Democracy  to  weaken 
its  influence,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  treat  the  Elberfeld  Poor- 
law  with  bitter  scorn  and  dislike.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  they 
see  with  impatience  their  ranks  thinned  by  those  weaker  brethren 
among  their  number  who  are  willing  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mesB 
of  pottage.  In  the  present  trying  times  they  are  urging  all  workmen 
to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  contamination  of  a  Poor-law.  To 
put  it  briefly,  they  decline  to  receive  as  an  act  of  charity  what  they 
conceive  to  be  theirs  by  right. 

It  might  be  said  that  funds  paid  to  the  destitute  among  the  working 
classes  through  the  action  of  the  Government  are  in  reality  not 
charity,  but  an  instalment  of  what  is  due  to  them.  This  is  the  idea 
which  appeal's  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  argument  of  those 
English  politicians  who  maintain  that  the  Poor-law  of  this  country  has 
preserved  us  from  the  popular  convulsions  that  have  distracted  otheis. 
The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  indignantly  reject  this  suggestion. 
They  absolutely  decline  to  receive  what  they  claim  in  a  form  which 
shall  have  even  the  semblance  of  charity.  If  a  revolution  is  at  hand 
in  Germany,  it  will  not  be  delayed  for  a  day,  or  in  any  degree 
softened,  by  the  action  of  the  Poor-law.  It  is  true  indeed  that  those 
who  actually  receive  public  assistance  are  for  the  moment  disarmed. 
But  if  these  are  taught  that  their  dole  is  no  more  than  their  due,  how 
oan  they  be  expected  to  show  gratitude  for  it  ?  Why  should  it  keep 
them  quiet  in  troubled  times  ?  No  small  portion  of  the  relief  given  to 
the  English  poor  in  past  times,  at  any  rate  previously  to  1834,  was 
really  given  as  a  supplement  to  wages  which  were  notoriously  too 
low.    It  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood  by  the  working  claaBes 
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everywhere  that  the  action  of  a  Poor-law  is  a  peraicious  one  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  those  whom  it  affects.  They  want  their 
fall  rightfl,  and  decline  to  receive  any  portion  oi'  these  in  the  form  of 
charitable  dolee.  If  the  Social  Dcmocrate  go  too  far  in  their  demands, 
they  are  at  least  right  in  striving  to  keep  aloof  from  an  influence 
which  they  recognize  as  a  contaminating  influence. 

It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  do  not  turn  their  baclcB  upon  the  Poor- 
law  without  attempting  to  substitute  something  in  its  stead.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ernst  Scherenberg,*  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Eiberfeld,  I  am  able  to  give  a  few  statistics  con- 
cerning such  friendly  societies  as  exist  in  Eiberfeld. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  two  friendly  societies  (_Unterttilt::wig 
Katteri)  of  Elbci-feld  in  1876  was  3,8l57.  Of  these  1,155  persons 
received  benefits  to  the  extent  of  38,017  marks,  and  fi,793  marks  were 
paid  for  medicines.  The  bmial-money  of  114  persons  (78  men  and 
86  women),  which  amounted  to  8,550  marks,  was  also  paid ;  that  of  291 
children  amounted  to  3,876  marks.  The  total  income  of  the  societies 
reached  38,901  marks,  and  was  made  up  by  38,642  marks  of  coutribn- 
tiooB  by  members,  18,000  marks  from  employers,  and  the  balance 
&om  interest  on  invested  property.  The  amount  paid  by  artisans  for 
iheir  own  use  in  periods  of  uecessity  is  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  the  Poor-law ;  and  thia  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  amount 
expended  in  England  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  no  beggars  in  the  streets  in  Eiberfeld.  But  I  found,  as 
the  result  of  careful  inquiries,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  oi'  begging 
from  house  to  house.  Children  especially  are  sent  to  solicit  alms ; 
aud  I  was  assured  that  the  evil  has  been  of  late  on  the  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  social  habits  of  the  working  men  of  Westphalia, 
I  fear  little  good  can  be  said.  There  is  at  least  as  absolute  a  want  of 
culture  iu  Elberfeld-Barmeu  as  among  the  conesponding  classes  in 
England,  whilst  there  is  a  far  greater  spirit  of  lawlessness,  I  was 
told  by  a  Barmen  merchant  that  drunkenness  and  rioting  are  preva- 
lent; that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  operatives  to  carry  loaded 
revolvers ;  and  that  the  arausementa  of  the  people  are  no  longer  what 
ptliey  used  to  be.  Certainly  there  are  scarcely  any  theatres  or  music- 
ijgardens  in  this  great  town  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
,  touts. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  system  of  a  three  years'  com- 
pulsory mihtary  service  has  the  effect  of  training  men  in  habits  of 
order.  This  is  not  the  view  generally  adopted  by  the  citizens  of 
Elberfeld-Barmen.  Speaking  from  experience,  they  contend  that 
when  the  pressure  of  enforced  military  conti'ol  is  removed,  the  men 
use  their  newly-acquired  hberty  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  license. 

•  To  this  gentleman,  who  ia  the  editor  of  the  EVirTfelAtr  Zeitung,  one  of  tlie  moat 
ImportMit  organB  of  moderate  Liberal  opinion  in  Nortn  Oenn&Djr.  I  am  indebted  for 
nnch  informstion  and  assistance.  Ecnat  Scberenberg's  name  ie  widely  known  in  his 
BatiTe  luid  u  a,  poet. 
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So  far  from  exhibiting  the  order  and  restraint  of  the  parade-ground, 
the  discharged  soldiers  exhibit  rather  the  self-indnlgence  and  riotous- 
ness  of  the  barrack-room. 

The  wages  earned  in  North  Germany  are  not  so  high  as  in  England. 
Space  will  not  permit  an  attempt  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
spending  power  of  money  in  the  two  countries;  but  taking  one  item, 
rent,  as  a  sample,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  position  of  the  artisan  is 
about  the  same  in  Germany  and  England.  A  good  single  room  can 
be  rented  in  a  German  town  for  15rf.  a  week,  in  an  English  town  for 
not  less  than  28,  The  German  workman  earns  in  Elberfeld  lbs,  a 
week;  girls  in  factories  as  much  as  9«. ;  skilled  artisans,  such  as 
pcdnters,  4^.  a  day. 

IV. 

The  result  of  the  Elberfeld  system  has  been  to  organize  the  manage- 
ment of  pauperism,  but  not  to  diminish  its  numbers.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Westphahans  have  raised  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
indigent  poor  to  the  level  of  a  fine  ai*t.  But  they  have  not  solved, 
once  for  all,  as  they  profess  to  have  done,  the  gigantic  and  ever-present 
difficulty.  Much  of  the  credit  claimed  for  the  system  has  arisen  from 
the  great  diminution  of  pauperism  which  occurred  after  its  firet 
establishment.  This  has  not  been  maintained.  Mr.  Doyle's  admirable 
account  of  the  Elberfeld  method  compared  its  results  with  those  of 
the  system  which  preceded  it,  and  the  former  come  out  very  advan- 
tageously.    I  have  a  different  tale  to  tell. 

It  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  axiom  by  all  persons  engaged  in 
dealing  wth  paupers  that  no  system  is  a  soimd  one  which  does  not 
tend  to  diminish  pauperism.  It  is  the  nature  of  every  Poor-law  to 
foster  the  malady  which  it  touches.  The  problem  is  how  so  to  handle 
a  Poor-law,  when  once  established,  as  to  give  to  pauperism  as  Uttle 
encouragement  as  possible.  If  society  insists  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany  upon  a  Poor-law,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  law 
should  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
increase  of  the  e^dl  which  it  is  designed  to  check.  If  it  be  found  that 
pauperism  is  extensive,  and  increases  under  any  particular  system,  it 
may  be  assumed  either  that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  defective, 
or  that  the  law  itself  is  bad.  The  Elberfeld  figures  indicate  an  amount 
of  pauperism  which  is  at  first  sight  apparently  higher  than  tliat  of 
Great  Britain.  The  ratio  per  cent,  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  to 
population  was  in  1875,  the  date  of  the  last  comi)lete  return,  3*68; 
that  of  England  and  Wales  in  1875-7()  was  3*1  per  cent.;  that  of 
Scotland  2*1)  in  187G.  But  on  closer  examination  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that  the  inferiority  of  Elberfeld  is  not  so  great  as  these  figures 
indicate.  But  although  we  shall  see  that  the  position  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  appears  to  be,  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  3*68,  oi;  1  in  28 
of  the  population,  are  paupers  in  the  midst  of  a  tliii\'ing  conQmumty» 
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indicates  very  clearly  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  not  been 
found  in  Westphalia.  Moreover,  I  shall  presently  show  that  pauper- 
ism is  increasing  in  Elberfeld,  so  that  from  both  points  of  view  tiie 
system  must  be  pronounced  bad.  Pauperism  flourishes  and  increases 
under  it. 

The  figure  3*68  is  reached  by  a  different,  and  it  must  be  allowed  a 
better  method  of  calculation  than  ours.  Both  the  English  and  Scotch 
authorities  reckon  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  rehef  on  a 
gfiven  day ;  the  German  give  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  relief  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  1875  we  find  that  of  the 
2,963  paupers  who  received  relief  in  Elberfeld  during  its  course,  only 
1,713  were  actually  on  the  books  at  one  time.  In  comparing  English 
and  German  pauperism  it  is  therefore  only  fair  to  take  the  latter 
figures  rather  than  the  former.  Of  these  1,713  persons,  1,168  were  in 
receipt  of  out-relief,  and  545  were  in  the  various  closed  establishments, 
viz.,  the  poor-house,  the  orphanage,  the  establishment  for  deserted 
children,  and  the  lunatic  asylum.  Patients  in  the  public  hospitals  are 
not  included  in  this  list  for  the  reason  oflScially  given  as  follows : — 
**  The  number  of  the  patients  in  the  municipal  hospitals  is  not  taken 
into  account,  because  among  them  are  many  who  pay  for  themselves, 
whilst  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  inmates  of  the  other  estabhshments 
or  members  of  families  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and  therefore 
already  included  in  the  list,  or,  lastly,  they  are  foreigners."  On  this 
head  some  slight  addition  should  be  made  to  the  German  figures  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  English  ;  for  the  patients  in  workhouse 
infirmaries  with  us,  who  maybe  only  temporarily  admitted,  are  counted 
among  the  paupers  of  the  day. 

Whilst  then  the  whole  number  of  paupers  in  1875  were  3*68  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  only  2*18  percent,  of  the  population  were  in  receipt 
of  relief  at  one  time.  Making  some  allowance  for  the  paupers  in  receipt 
of  in-door  medical  relief  these  figures  still  compare  favourably  with 
our  own,  and  the  comparison  will  be  fair  if  put  as  follows  : — 

Elberfeld,  2*4  per  cent,  of  population. 

England  and  Wales,  3*1       „  „ 

The  German  figure  being  raised  from  2*13  to  2*4,  in  consideration 
that  in-door  medical  cases  are  not  included  in  the  former. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  returns  of  a  year  later,  a  different  tale  is 
told.  The  latest  complete  return  published  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
was  that  of  18'/5,  but  the  following  details  of  fortnightly  rehef  were 
kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Armenverwaltung : — 

In  a  single  fortnight  of 

1873 — 2,460  marks  were  distributed  among     926  persons. 
1874—2,800      „  „  „        1,034      „ 

1875—2,930      „  „  „        1,012       „ 

1876—3,479      „  „  „        1,313       „ 

1877—4,326      „  „  „        1,638      „ 
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From  which  it  appears  that  Elberfeld  will  probably  not  have  been  far,  if 
at  all,  behind  England  at  the  close  of  1877.  It  may  be  said,  of  couTae, 
that  the  extreme  depression  of  German  trade  may  partially,  if  not  fully, 
accomit  for  the  formidable  increase  of  pauperism  revealed  by  the 
above  figures.  This  may  be  so.  But  the  worst  of  the  wave  of  trade- 
depression  has  been  felt  in  the  iron  works  of  the  Rhine  provinces, 
rather  than  among  the  looms  of  Westphalia.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
there  has  been  a  real  falling-off  in  the  trade  of  Elberf eld-Barmen,  but 
certainly  not  to  the  extent  which  the  above  figures  would  appear  to 
indicate,  if  working  men  who  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Poor- 
law  only  make  use  of  the  public  funds  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
diminished  wages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  From  careful  inquiries 
made  on  the  spot,  I  am  convinced  that  the  trade-depression  is  by  no 
means  great  in  Elberfeld,  whilst  the  increase  of  pauperism  is  very 
large  indeed.  According  to  the  above  figures,  and  making  allowance 
for  the  increase  of  population,  the  number  of  paupers  has  increased, 
between  1873  and  1877,  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the  coat  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  If  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  trade- 
depression  in  Elberfeld  is  by  no  means  so  serious  as  might  be  sap- 
posed,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be  reached  is  that, 
on  the  first  pressure,  the  population,  morally  weakened  by  the  pre- 
vious training  of  a  facile  Poor-law,  at  once  gives  way  and  throws 
itself  into  the  arms  of  pauperism.  If  the  conduct  of  the  French 
peasantiy  in  their  day  of  adversity  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Germans  under  a  trial  similar  in  many  of  its  conditions,  although 
brought  about  by  a  very  difierent  series  of  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  more  to  be  admired.  The  German 
rushes  to  his  Armenpfleger ;  the  Frenchman  produces  a  stocking  full 
of  louis-d'or,  or  a  receipt  for  a  few  hundred  francs  of  rentes.  But 
then,  the  one  had  been  trained  by  the  action  of  the  State  Poor-law  to 
rely  upon  public  charity ;  the  other,  by  the  absence  of  such  a  law,  to 
rely  upon  liimself. 

V. 

In  an  article  Uke  the  present  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  as  few 
statistics  as  possible,  but  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
I  must  ask  the  reader  to  follow  me  through  a  few  more  figures  which 
I  shall  produce  in  comparing  the  results  of  the  Elberfeld  system  with 
those  of  three  other  systems,  for  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  any  one  method  of  rehef  without  carefully 
contrasting  it  with  others  of  different  kinds. 

In  the  Atcham  Union,  in  Shropshire,*  we  have  an  example  of  the 
exactly  opposite  system  to  that  of  Elberfeld.  In  it  the  workhouse  test 
has  long  been  rigorously  applied,  and  out-door  rehef  has  been  brought 

•  This  Union  contains  a  population  of  over  45,000  persons,  of  whom  rather  mow 
than  half  reside  in  Shrewsbury. 
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•down  to  80  low  a  point  that  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  is  not 
more  than  half  the  number  of  persons  reUeved  in  the  house  (147  to 
261,  in  March,  1877).  In  this  union  the  excellent  plan  is  adopted  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  total  number  of  cases  relieved  in  the  year. 
In  1876-7,  by  this  method  of  computation,  4*1  per  cent,  of  the  populai- 
tion  was  imder  the  ban  of  pauperism.  But  of  these  ^  a  very  large  pro- 
portion were  vagrants,  viz.,  842  among  1,844.  This  class  of  pauper 
does  not  find  nearly  so  thoroughly  organized  a  system  for  his  reUef  in 
Germany  as  in  England,  and  he  is  therefore  comparatively  rarely  met 
with  in  the  former  coimtry.  This  alone  would  bring  down  our  returns 
to  a  level  with  those  of  Germany ;  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  make 
some  deduction  on  this  score,  for  it  is  the  regular  rather  than  the  casual 
pauper  who  does  most  to  swell  the  average.  The  latter  may  sleep  to- 
night in  Shrewsbury  and  to-morrow  in  Wellington,  yet  he  is  counted  in 
the  former  place  among  those  who  go  to  make  up  the  annual  roll  of 
pauperism.  There  is  therefore  very  little  to  choose  between  Atcham 
and  Elberfeld  on  this  head.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  numbers  who 
are  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  at  one  time,  the  advantage  is  very 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  By  the  Atcham  system  the  paupers  of 
all  kinds  in  receipt  of  relief  at  one  time*  are  reduced  to  1  in  rather  over 
111  of  the  popidation.     The  comparison  therefore  stands  as  follows : — 

Elberfeld  2*4  per  cent,  of  population. 

Atcham ...       0*9        „  „ 

K  it  be  objected  that  the  character  of  the.  population  is  essentially 
different  in  the  two  places,  the  case  of  Macclesfield  may  bo  adduced, 
in  which  pauperism  has  been  reduced  to  1*4  per  cent.  In  Manchester 
and  the  East-end  of  London  and  other  places  the  workhouse  test  has 
been  applied  with  equally  striking  and  satisfactory  results. 

A  case  of  the  opposite  kind  shall  now  be  taken.  The  Cardigan 
Union  contains  a  population  of  about  17,000  souls.  Taking  one  half- 
year  of  1875,  we  find  that  1,389  persons  received  out-door  rehef.t 
These,  together  with  the  in-door  paupers,  would  give  a  total  of  hot 
less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  account  stands  there- 
fore thus : — 

Elberfeld  2*4  per  cent,  of  population. 

*"        Cardigan  8*0        „  „ 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one  person  in  fifteen,  or  rather  less  than  7 
per  cent.,  to  whom  the  "  house  "  is  offered,  accepts  the  offer ;  so  that  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  nearly  1,300  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cardigan 
are  State-created  paupers.^  Turning  from  such  a  case  as  this,  we  are 
led  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  Elberfeld  system.  Under  the 
German  method  of  administration,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of 

*  Sixth  Beport,  Local  GoYemment  Board,  p.  xzii.  f  Ibid.  p.  xxii. 

X  Ibid.  p.  zzii. :— "The  return  (Wellington,  Salop)  ahows  that  from  1870  to  1876  the 
workhonse  was  offered  to  2,783  persons ;  that  out  of  these  only  187  accepted  the  offer^ 
and  many  of  them  remained  for  a  very  few  days." 

VOL.  xxxn.  2  Y 
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visitors  are  trained  to  keep  themselves  in  constant  communication 
with  the  poor  who  are  placed  under  their  charge.  That  idea  is  con- 
stantly inculcated  upon  the  visitors,  for  a  twofold  reason,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  Herr  Prell's  address  to  them 
in  1875:— 

"...  I  press  upon  you  again  a  sentence  which  is  the  foundaticai  of 
our  rules :  regular  visits  of  the  poor  man  in  his  own  dwelling,  first  for  the 
sake  of  the  examination  and  continuous  control  of  his  circumstances,  and  next 
for  the  sake  of  the  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  a£ford  him  due  relief/' 

Here  we  have  a  clear  view  of  a  twofold  duty,  that  of  meeting  destitn- 
tion,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  imposition.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  perfect.  The  objection  to 
it  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  creates  pauperism  by  obviating  the 
necessity  for  thrift.  The  English  system  of  administering  out-door 
relief  is  infinitely  inferior.  A  single  overseer  will  often  have  hundreds 
of  cases  under  his  charge  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  test  properly  any  of  them.  In  order  to  save 
tune,  the  abominable  system  of  pay-stations  has  been  adopted,  and  an 
overseer  often  spends  most  of  his  time  in  hurrying  from  one  to 
another  of  these,  leaving  behind  him  at  each  a  little  heap  of  shillings 
and  half-crowns,  of  which  it  may  with  tolerable  safety  be  asserted  that 
each  coin  serves  as  a  means  of  further  pauperizing  the  already 
degraded  recipient.  Such  paupers  as  these  have  never  had  their 
cases  properly  inquired  into,  and  fall "  ready  victims  to  the  snare 
ofiered  them  by  a  laxly-a'dministered  State  Poor-law.  In  places  in 
which  a  better  system  is  introduced,  and  the  workhouse-test  freely 
applied,  from  92  to  95  per  cent,  of  them  fall  off  from  the  roll  of 
paupers.*  If  we  turn  to  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  in  which  the 
same  system  of  out-relief  prevails,  we  shall  have  to  listen  to  the  same 
stoiy.  Reckoning  the  registered  paupere  and  their  dependents,  the 
pereons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  in  certain  parishes  are  1  in  7^, 
1  in  8i,  and  1  in  10  of  the  population,  or  from  12  to  14  per  centt 
Here  again  there  is  no  real  attempt  to  supervise  pauperism.  The 
Parochial  Boards  of  such  parishes  act  upon  the  exact  contrary  to  the 
Elberfeld  system,  and  with  most  painful  results. 

If  then  the  local  authorities  of  Great  Britain  are  resolved  to  continue 
the  present  prevailing  method  of  out-door  relief,J  it  is  clear  that  some 
adaptation  of  the  Elberfeld  system  should  at  once  be  arranged,  by 
which  a  proper  amount  of  supervision  should  be  exercised  by  the 
authorities  over  the  persons  they  assist.     It  is  no  Ught  task  to  suggest 

*  If  the  Atcham  method  of  administration  were  universally  adopted  tluoughoat 
England  and  Wales,  the  numbers  on  the  pauper-roU  wotdd  sink  from  the  present  figure 
of  74V>,17i>  to  217«58U.  Is  it  violently  presumptuous  to  assert  that  531,887  persons  are 
State-oreate<l  paupers  ? 

t  Col  "den  Club  Essays,  1875  :  Mr.  M*Neel  Caird's  paper,  p.  125. 

X  The  mean  number  of  i>aupers  in  receipt  of  rc^ef  ab  one  time  in  1876  consisted  of 
143,()'«'4>  in-door  and  G0G,392  out -door,  or  rather  more  than  four  of  the  latter  clsas  to  one 
of  the  former. 
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Tv^hat  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  direction.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  some  twelve  thousand  voluntary  unpaid  Armenpfleger  for  the 
metropoUs  alone ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  render  service  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  juries,  would  hardly  be  popular,  especially 
as  it  would  be  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  each  visitor 
should  serve  for  a  period  of  years.  Yet  nothing  short  of  some  such 
measure  as  this  would  secure  the  amount  of  supervision  that  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  administration  of  a  system  of  out-door  reUef. 

In  comparing  the  Elberfeld  system  with  that  practised  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  I  am  enabled  to  give  some  accurate  statistics  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  from  the  municipal  budget  for  the  year  1876  of 
the  town  of  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine.  The  only  means  of  comparison 
at  hand  is,  however,  a  contrast  of  the  sums  spent  on  pauperism  in  the 
two  towns,  and  in  making  this  it  >vill  be  necessary  to  forestall  in  some 
measure  the  subject  of  the  next  €md  final  section  of  the  present  paper. 

Coblenz  contains  a  civil  population  of  about  24,000  persons,  and 
the  amount  set  aside  in  1876  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  is 
almost  entirely  distributed  in  the  form  of  out-relief,  exclusive  of  a 
contribution  to  the  general  hospital  of  the  town,*  was  £3,500.  In 
Elberfeld  the  amount  for  the  present  year  is  £8,500.  The  cost  of 
pauperism  per  head  of  population  is  therefore  in  Coblenz  2«.  lid.,  in 
Elberfeld  2«.  Id,  The  former  town  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  ought  to  have  much  less  pauperism  than  an  industrial 
city.  The  method  of  reUef  is  in  Coblenz  very  Httle  organized  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Elberfeld,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  some- 
what increased  expenditure.  We  again  see  that  a  lax  system  of  out- 
rehef  is  inferior  to  a  rigid  one. 

VI. 

The  cost  of  pauperism  throughout  England  and  Wales  was  6^.  O^cL 
per  head  of  the  population  in  1876,  that  of  Elberfeld  4«.  8i.;  but  this 
includes  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  town  hospital.  In  other 
towns  rather  less  than  one-fourth  is  contributed  to  the  hospitals  of 
Germany  from  municipal  funds.  This  amount  of  about  one-fourth 
may  also  be  held  to  represent,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  the  cost  of 
workhouse  infirmaries  in  England.  Making  a  deduction,  then,  of 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  general  hospital  of  Elberfeld,t  the  cost 
of  paupeiism  may  be  estimated  at  something  less  than  49.  per  head  of 
population.     The  gross  total  expended  in  1875  was  £19,250. 

But  for  our  present  purpose — that  of  comparing  the  out-door  system 
of  Elberfeld  with  the  English  in-door  system  as  it  is  carried  out  at 
Atcham — ^we  should  examine  the  statistics  of  the  latter  place.     We 

*  The  total  sum  expended  on  the  hospital  was  over  67,000  marks  -,  the  contribution 
named  aboye  was  16,500  marks. 

t  I  have  not  thought  it  necessazy  to  make  any  further  reduction  for  the  considerable 
Bnm  repaid  by  relatiYes,  as  this  is,  I  belieye,  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  repaid  on  the 
hospittil  account.     Vide  aniea,  pp.  686,  6S7. 

2  Y  2 
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find  that  the  cost  per  head  of  population  at  Atehain  is  also  4*.,  bO.1 
that  in  the  matter  of  eoat  it  appears  that  thu  English  syetem  has 
advantage. 

Id  Elberfeld  the  cost  of  pauperiem  does  not  entirely  fall  upon  tJwi 
municipal  taxpayer.  A  sum  of  over  £8.000  is  produced  from  other 
nDurccs,  80  that  the  corresponding  class  to  our  ratepayer  only  pays 
2(1.  7ii.  per  head  of  population.  In  Atcham,  deducting  from  the  gross 
charge  the  amounts  repaid  by  the  Treasury  under  Tarious  heads — 
which  do  not,  however,  exactly  correepond  to  the  German  deduction, 
because  the  inliabitants  of  Atcham  help  to  pay  as  taxpayers  what  they 
save  as  ratepayers — and  the  expenses  of  other  branches  of  local  govera- 
meut  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  the  cost  of  pauperism  per  head  to  the 
ratepayer  is  3«.  2^^.  The  sources  of  special  income  iu  Elberfeld  ar» 
as  follows : — 

iSarkt  ff. 
Interest  oh  capital  belongiiii,^  to  the  municipality,  held 

by  them  for  tbe  poor          -         ,         .         .         _  27,918  40 

Interest  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  savings  bank        -  15.02.1  !» 

Profit*  of  the  municipal  Ga:ette          .         .         -         -  45,510  G3 

Ditto  of  the  Mont  d<  PUke 4,3-15  2S 

Police  fines     -        .        - 6.64«  74 

Tax  on  theatres  and  amusements       -         .         .         .  5,625  R7 

Presents  of  coals,  &c.       - 5,603  86 

Profits  of  labour  in  the  various  asylums     -         -         -  8,489  Hi 

Money  returned  by  relations  of  paupers    ...  48,077  23 

Various   - 1,102  CO 


(£a44(;.) 


Although  it  would  be  possible  to  give  many  more  statistics  which 
would  no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  tlie  English  Poor-law,  I  refrain  from  doing  so, 
because  I  feel  that  enough  has  been  done  in  this  direction  to  throw 
Kufficient  light  upon  the  subject  to  form  a  general  impression.  I  may 
add  that  the  whole  subject  of  local  government  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Pmssian  Landtag,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  burning 
question  in  Germany.  It  is,  indeed,  time  that  something  should  be 
done  to  reheve  those  upon  whom  local  burdens  now  fall  mth  crushing 
pressnre.  Whilst  Imperial  taxation  is  light  in  Germany,  the  coraraunal 
taxes  iu  Elberfeld-Barmcn,  which  arc  mainly  deiived  from  an  income- 
tax  an-anged  so  as  to  relieve  the  smaller  incomes  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher,  are  extraordinarily  heavy.  Taking  an  income  of  3,00(> 
marks  (£150),  I  find  that  no  less  than  275  marks  are  paid  to  the  local 
authorities  alone. 


It  seems  hardly  possible  to  differ  as  to  the  conclusions  which  are 
to  bo  drawn  from  a  fair  comparison  between  the  English  and  the 
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Elberfeld  Poor-law  systems.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  English  systems 
— that  of  the  restriction  (not  necessarily  the  abolition)  of  out-door 
relief,  and  that  of  out-door  relief  with  a  very  slight  use  of  the  work- 
house test.  In  passing,  then,  a  final  opinion  on  the  three  systems,  it 
seems  to  me  indisputable  that  to  the  former  of  the  two  English 
systems  must  be  assigned  the  first  place,  to  the  Elberfeld  system  the 
second,  and  to  the  EngUsh  out-relief  system  the  third.  I  take  this 
view  on  the  broad  principle  that  a  State  Poor-law  which  gives  the 
destitute  a  right  to  rehef  is  necessarily  injurious  to  the  classes  on 
whom  it  acts ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  three  systems  have  been 
placed  above  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  each,  as  upon 
the  absence  of  demerits.  The  best  is  that  which  tends  least  to 
pauperize  the  poor.  The  questions  which  will  arise  in  the  minds  of 
many  thoughtful  persons  who  have  accompanied  me  so  far  will  pos- 
sibly be  two.  Would  not  a  better  system  be  the  aboUtion  of  a  State 
Poor-law  altogether?  And  could  not  organized  Christian  charity, 
which  would  give  to  none  the  right  of  claiming  assistance,  be  trusted 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  really  poor  ? 

W.  W^vLTER  Edwards. 


iEONIAN  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  ON  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT, 


Introdactory. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  formal  verdict  passed  by  the  religious  • 
world  upon  the  recent  controversy  on  Canon  Farrar  s  book, 
we  may  safely  predict  one  practical  result  from  it,  namely,  that  those 
grossly  material  views  of  the  future  state  until  lately  so  general,  and 
which  are  still  held  by  many  persons  who  claim  pecidiar  orthodoxy, 
•will  have  received  a  further  blow.  If  any  proof  were  needed  that  the 
spirit  of  this  theology  still  exists,  not  in  one,  but  in  many  churches, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Jukes  in  his  work,  "  The 
Restitution  of  all  Things."  Some  of  the  horrible  details  there  cited 
are  hardly,  if  at  all,  exceeded  by  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  as  to 
the  future  state  ;  which,  for  example,  says — "  That  unbelievers  will  be 
cast  into  a  place  of  fire,  where  they  will  be  burned  for  ever,  and 
that,  as  fast  as  the  old  skin  is  consumed,  God  will  provide  them  with 
another,  in  order  that  they  may  never  cease  to  suffer  the  full  intensity 
of  the  torment."  Surely,  in  the  face  of  the  shocking  beliefs  often  put 
forward  publicly,  it  was  high  time  for  an  authoritative  discussion  of 
the  matter. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  a  preUminary  point. 
One  of  Canon  Farrar's  critics  blames  him  because,  while  expressing 
himself  so  severely  against  the  doctrine  of  future  material  torment,  he 
does  not  show  equal  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  future  mental  or 
spiritual  suffering,  the  objector  justly  observing  that  this  is  really 
often  more  hard  to  bear  than  bodily  pain.  No  6ne,  we  think,  will 
deny  this.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  two  ideas  between  which  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence. Let  us  look  at  the  subject  closer.  According  to  the  old 
orthodox  view,  every  unconverted  being  becomes  subject  at  death  to 
** material"  torture,  and  this  for  ever.     There  are,  as  respects  the  fate 
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iteelf,  no  dietductions.  no  qualifications.  The  bright,  kindly  youtli,  the 
attractive,  amiable  girl,  the  noble-hearted  patriot,  the  philanthropist, 
all  if  nut  actually  in  the  state  of  a  tnut  believer,  share  the  eame  fate 
■  with  the  woret  of  the  race,  tho  only  partial  exception  being  those 
totally  ignorant  of  God"e  will.  Stated  nakedlj-.  thifi  idea  of  God's 
character  is  so  horrible,  that,  at  every  step,  we  seem  to  want  evidence  of 
its  being  really  held  by  anybody ;  but  those  who  are  convei-sant  with 
the  literature  of  a  large  section  of  the  religious  world,  know  it  ia  only 
too  prevalent.  It  is  brought  out  with  revolting  vividness  in  a  little 
book  published  a  few  years  since,  entitled  "  Grace  and  Truth,"  the  sale 
of  which  IB  stated  to  have  reached  1 15.000  copies."  The  details  given 
in  its  pages  only  fall  short  of  the  oulminatiDg  statement  of  the  old 
CalviniHtic  preacher,  who,  carr^^'ing  the  doctrine  to  its  logical  con- 
■dusion,  declared  that  there  are  in  hell  babes  a  span  long. 

No  doubt,  it  would  be  admitted,  even  by  such  teachers  as  these, 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  intensity  of  punishment ;  some 
being  beaten  witli  few,  and  others  with  many  stripes.  This  mitigation, 
'however,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  To  make  the  theory  coneietent, 
,it8  upholders  naeume  that  the  few  stripes  are  eimply  less  extreme 
:pnniBliment.  but  still  eternal,  only  differing  from  the  many  stripes  in 
that  the  latter  are  more  severe. 

Potting  on  one  side,  for  thp  present,  the  riuestion  of  duration,  it  will 
■be  found  that  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  material  punishment  is  got  rid 
^rf,  and  that  of  spiritual  eiiffering,  whether  temporai'y  or  enduring,  is 
eubstituted,  we  have,  as  above  hinted,  passed  into  another  region.  Our  ■ 
views  as  regards  God's  dealings  with  raen  become  after  that  substitu- 
tion  altogether  clearer.  We  are  then  able  to  realize  that  the  piuiiBh- 
tnent,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  rests  upon  the  just  principle  of  conse- 
iqoence,  that  the  frait  is  the  result  of  the  seed  sown.  The  belief  then 
beeomes  this,  that  evil  deeds  jnetly  result  in  suffering  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  guilt;  and  this  tmth,  once 
jgtaspcd,  throws  a  new  light  upon  our  life,  both  present  anil  future. 
'By  its  aid,  we  can  even  calmly  contemplate  the  death  of  those  whose 
'life  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  failure,  since  we  know 
that  the  punishment  they  have  brought  upon  themselves,  being  the 

■  The  folloiring  eictracts  at*  from  the  B,lxiTi>-naiiied  Iwok,  which  is  bj  W.  P.  Ma«fcay, 
,ir)iO  dosciibei  himaalf  oa  "  a  minuiter  of  the  Qotptl  -.  "~~ 

••  Tod,  educated,  amiabln  lady,  in  God's  sight,  are  just  the  game  aa  the  vUeet  profligate ; 

£t  the  same  licfore  Ood  as  that  maa  p^n  heard  aboat  who  wtis  luinged  for  Dinrdering 
wife.     ThisU  most  terrible,  but  it  ia  irae"  {page  i). 

"  It  yoa  had  lived  for  fifty  years  without  conuQittiog  one  sin  or  haTia^  one  wrc^i;  wish 
or  tlioug'bt,  and  just  then  you  had  an  evil  thought,  and  aftcrwarde  lived  another  fifty 
'Joan  and  died,  aged  one  hundred,  with  only  this  one  evO  thoitffht  /not  even  a  word  or  an 
Htbn},  when  you  came  to  stand  bufote  God  in  judgment.  He  would  put  jou  Uside  all 
the  itfticoiiringB  of  the  c&rth.  men  who  for  a  hundred  years  never  had  a  good  thought, 
«Sd  He  iroold  say,  •  rfc™  i<  no  di^enmi-e '  "  (page  7) . 

"  Tout  name  mayhuve  ht^ea  writtt^n  on  the  coin m union- roll  of  any  or  all  the  Church(«, 
■*r  it  may  have  been  written  in  the  aheeta  of  the  N*Trgale  eonviction-book  for  murderers, 
l>ut  'tbiire  ia  no  differtnet,'  The  lake  of  fire  leveki  oU  distincliona.  In  hell,  and  perhaps 
O^y  there,  for  the  first  time,  you  wili  fielieve  that  '  there  is  no  difftrtiire.'  Every  one 
tidMTca  it  there  "  (page  13). 
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exact  outcome  of  their  conduct,  will  be,  both  in  kind  and  in  amount^ 
such  as  a  most  perfectly  just,  wise,  and  loving  God  approves — Buch, 
moreover,  as  the  sufferer  himself,  could  he  be  brought  to  see  things 
in  the  Ught  of  Divine  love  and  wisdom,  would  acknowledge  to  be^ 
necessary  and  entirely  consistent  with  these  quaUties. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  incidentally,  that  a  strange  confusion  prevails 
in  the  views  of  certain  theologians  regarding  the  quaUties  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Statements  are  made  as  if  it  were  possible  that  those  qualities 
could  in  some  way  clash  or  be  contrary  to,  each  other,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  as  justice  would  cease  to  be  perfect  if  swayed  one  hair^s- 
breadth  by  mercy,  so  it  equally  would  do  if  it  yielded  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  vindictiveness.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  before- 
us.  Perfect  justice  in  the  Supreme  Being  must  include  what  we  caB 
mercy,  which,  if  rightly  considered,  is  only  the  full  recognition  Iqr 
omniscient  love  of  every  circumstance  that  can  mitigate  directly  or 
indirectly  the  fault  of  the  criminal,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  God 
to  stop  short  of  this  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to  be  perfectly  jusi 
Indeed,  the  only  true  hope  as  well  as  the  greatest  comfort  which  man 
possesses,  is  his  confidence  in  this  perfect  justice  of  his  Creator, 
not  a  justice  of  a  kind  that  we  are  unable  in  any  sense  to  understand, 
but  the  quahty  as  it  is  understood  amongst  men,  and  seen  here  to  be 
enforced  by  the  Divine  law.  Were  God's  justice  in  reference  to  the 
life  hereafter  different  from  that  which  He  has  held  up  for  man's 
admiration  and  imitation  in  this  world,  the  name  and  the  attribute^ 
would  be  alike  unintelligible  to  us. 

BeHiilt  or  tlie  Becent  Conlrover«y. 

If  we  now  go  a  step  further,  and  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
views  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  doomed  to  become  obsolete,  and  ask  what 
light  the  recent  controvei-sy  has  thrown  upon  the  actual  state  of  belief  in 
authoritative  quarters  to-day  as  to  future  punishment,  we  at  once  note 
that  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  most  thoughtful  men,  that  the  final 
condition  of  individuals  cftnnot  always  be  justly  determined  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  them  on  earth.  To  that  view  we  ourselves  at 
once  adhere.  It  surely  becomes  a  rational  conclusion,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  how  comparatively  few  of  the  human  race  in  each  generation 
have  any  really  adequate  opportunity  of  attaining  to  that  faith  which 
is  declared  to  l)e  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  of  those  few  who 
may  be  said  to  be  within  the  sound  and  influence  of  the  Gospel,  a  small 
proportion  indeed  attain  in  their  character  to  that  likeness  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ  which  the  Scriptures  declare  is  the  only  proof  of  an 
acceptable  faith  and  an  essential  qualification  for  eternal  life.  Are  not 
these  the  plain  facts  of  the  case?  In  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  behold 
every  variety  of  character,  ranging  from  the  kind-hearted  unselfish 
man  of  the  woild, — whom  we  must  in  so  far  admire,  for  his  life  displays 
in  those  respects  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  Christ, — down  to  the  heart- 
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lees,  crael  sensualist,  from  whom  thoBo  who  know  him  Itest  shrink  in 
horror  and  aversion.  To  maintain  that  these  diiTering  characters,  and 
all  othera  intervening  between  them,  living  for  euoh  different  periods 
of  time, — eome  cut  off  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  responsibility,  some  dying 
in  extreme  old  age, — share  at  death  the  same  doom,  is  to  shock  every 
ideaofrighteonsne^  and  justice,  and  to  set  np  the  worship  of  a  dreadful 
Moloch  iji  the  place  of  that  of  an  equitable,  loving  God. 

So  far  as  to  the  genei-al  conclusion  which  the  controversy  has  to  our 
thinking  clearly  made  out.  But  there  are  yet  the  details.  Among  the 
many  theoiies  which  have  been  suggested  trying  to  solve,  by  the 
supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  the  difficulty  of  some  men  passing 
out  of  this  world  so  imperfect,  no  mention  waa  made  of  one  which  has 
ueverthelefls  much  to  be  said  in  ite  support,  and  which  ought  to  be  set 
forth,  if  the  discussion  is  to  have  anything  like  completeness.  But 
before  stating  it,  a  httle  clearing  of  the  way  ie  needful. 


The  Mctuphnrs  of  Bevelallon. 

The  Bible  revelation,  it  will  be  granted,  is  comparatively  silent  as 
regards  eternity,  either  stretching  back  in  the  past  or  towards  the  future. 
In  this  it  is  in  striking  coutrust  to  its  teaching  as  to  our  present  life 
and  conduct,  which  is  clear  and  precise.  Certainly  it  gives  us  no  clue 
by  which  to  solve  that  greatest  of  all  mysteries,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  in 
all  that  it  aaj-s  coneerniug  the  future  existence,  it  speaks  only  in  meta- 
phor and  parable.  For  example,  we  find  it,  when  describing  the  abode 
and  condition  of  the  blest,  speaking  of  a  place  of  rest  in  which  praise 
never  ceases ;  a  Paradise  where  there  is  no  death,  and  in  which  the  Tree 
of  Life  grows  abundantly  on  each  side  of  a  stream  of  living  water  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations ;  a  golden  City,  the  breadth  and  the  length  and 
the  hdgfit  of  which  are  equal,  protected  by  gates  of  pearl  that  are 
never  shut  by  day,  although  there  is  no  night  there.  Regarding  the 
state  and  place  of  the  unblessed  dead,  it  tells  of  a  boUomle»»  pit,  an 
eternal  death,  an  awaking  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  an 
everlasting  deetniction.  a  Gehenna  of  fire,  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  consumed  with  continual  buiuiug.  of  a  field  of  carnage,  such  as 
followed  the  great  battle  of  Gog  aud  Magog  in  the  prophetic  vision, 
of  a  place  where  the  tlead  bodies  of  the  men  who  have  offended  are 
beheld  undergoing  perpetual  consumption  by  the  undying  worm  and 
the  unquenchable  fire.  In  reference  to  those  who  in  life  professed  to 
know  Christ,  but  who  possessed  so  little  of  His  spirit,  that  they  did  not 
imitate  Him  in  His  sympathy  with  eaithly  suffering,  and  made  no 
personal  effort  to  administer  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  sick  and 
the  prisoner,  it  speaks  of  a  departure  from  Him  into  everlasting  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  All  this  is  very  solemn  in  its 
significance.  These  are  Figures  indeed,  but  terrible  ones,  : 
ing  as  they  must  do  awful  realities. 
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DeflnHe  Teachings  of  the  Bible. 

That  18  one  side  of  the  Scriptural  presentation ;  there  is  anotiier 
complementing  it.  Besides  this  symbolical  teaching  as  to  the  future, 
there  is  the  Divine  revelation  regarding  the  past  of  the  race.  The 
statements,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  very  full,  but  something  is  told 
us  of  what  happened  far  back,  as  well  as  of  the  present  spiritual 
condition  of  man,  and  the  means  needfal  for  his  salvation.  It 
tells  us  of  a  Fall,  resulting  in  hereditary  corruption,  a  truth  which 
finds  confii-mation  in  every  good  man's  struggle  with  temptation,  and 
is  effectively  illustrated  in  every  bad  man's  history.  It  speaks  of 
salvation  from  this  corruption  through  spiritual  union  with  One  who 
is  the  Prince  of  Life — the  Son  of  God — ^who  has  taken  upon  Himself 
the  human  form  to  save  the  human  race.  Through  His  lips  it  gives 
us,  in  one  long,  matchless  sermon,  a  perfect  moral  code  which,  if  only 
universally  obeyed,  would  produce  on  earth  a  paradise  of  peace  and 
happiness.  It  pictures — in  colours  so  vivid  that  many  an  imbeliever  in 
its  contemplation  has  been  compelled  to  bow  his  head  in  reverence — a 
human  hfe  admittedly  too  perfect  for  the  human  mind  to  have  ever  con- 
ceived— a  Divine  love  so  amazing  that  it  forced  the  Apostle,  who  of  all 
men  most  grasped  its  fulness,  to  sum  up  Christian  perfection  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passes  knowledge  I  Whatever  separate  action  of  this 
recorded  life  we  contemplate,  we  recognize  in  it  perfection,  absolute 
justice,  fullest  dignity,  completest  truth,  and  a  love  exhaustless,  both  in 
its  human  and  divine  aspects.  This  amazing  perfection  was  suflSciently 
tested.  During  thirty  years  of  a  life  of  trial  and  suffering  we  can  dis- 
cover no  failure  in  it ;  and  at  the  veiy  close  each  attribute  becomes 
intensified  as  He  liangs  upon  a  malefactor's  cross,  suffering  every 
variety  of  pain,  in  order — as  we  believe — that  the  Divine  Man  might 
be  able  to  rescue  every  soul  that  will  accept  Him  from  death,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  This  is  tlie  main  Scriptural  revelation  by  which 
all  the  details  must  be  tried ;  and  where  the  human  heart  is  not  alto- 
gether dead  in  selfishness,  the  proclamation  of  this  cross  of  love  has 
never  failed  to  draw  men  to  Christ.  The  record  presents  this  picture  to 
us,  with  the  simple  precept :  Believe  on  Him  and  life  eternal  is  yoiuB. 
Not  indeed  that  it  is  offered  as  an  arbitrary  reward,  but  only  as  a  con- 
sequence, since  time  beUef  involves,  through  daily  struggle,  a  gradual 
conforming  to  His  spirit,  and  the  union  thence  existing  implies  the 
destruction  of  selfishness  or  sin,  which  is  death,  and  the  beginning  of 
righteousness,  which  is  hfe.  A  soul  once  united  by  faith  to  the  perfect 
Christ,  and  so  made  a  partaker  of  His  Hfe,  can  never  die.  For  it 
there  can  be  no  purgatorial  pains,  no  re-incarnation  is  necessarj'. 
''  Where  Christ  is,  there  shall  His  servant  be,"  and,  as  the  worn-out 
tenement  of  matter  falls  away,  the  real  man  must  rise,  deathless 
and  immortal,  to  be  "  for  ever  with  his  Lord." 

Such,  freed  from  all  excrescences,  is,  we  hold,  the  ideal  creed  in- 
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tended  for  tho  whole  Catholic  Church,  but  as  we  look  away  from  its 
contenaplaticin  and  gaze  around  there  are  perplexities.  How  often 
mtist  every  thoughtful  mind  have  felt  almost  crushed  at  the  apparent 
inconsiBtency  of  the  existence  of  snch  a  world  as  tliia  is  under  the 
dominion  of  such  a  Goii  as  the  New  Testament  discloses  1  While 
pondering  on  the  myiiadB  who  have  already  passed  away  even  during 
the  last  eighteen  centuries,  to  whom  even  the  name  of  Christ  was 
never  known,  while  viewing  the  apparent  triumph  everywhere  of  evil 
over  good,  the  corruption,  the  basenees,  and  degradation  everywhere 
abounding,  the  never-ceasing  tales  of  innocence  comipted.  of  villany 
enccessful,  the  poor  robbed,  the  weak  oppresaed,  how  can  we  keep 
thoughts  and  speculations  from  arising  unbidden,  as  to  how  such  a 
condition  of  things  can  be  reconciled  with  the  rule  of  an  almighty 
and  all-loving  God?  Pass  through  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  great 
cities  and  see  the  wi-etched  cliildron  of  profligate  parents,  half-clad, 
half-etarved,  covered  with  sores,  foul  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  whom 
the  very  name  of  God  is  known  only  as  an  introduction  to  a  fiercer 
cmae,  or  a  more  cruel  blow.  Wander  tlirough  the  wards  of  such  an 
asyltuu  as  Earlswood,  and  contemplate  the  forms  of  the  drivelling 
idiots,  sitting  thiongh  lii'e  listlessly  in  chairs,  from  which  they  may 
■never  rise  till  their  day  of  doom,  and  preHenting  human  faces  from 
t  »rhioh  humanity  is  absent,  yet  who  still  are  recognized  as  members  of 
the  humau  race,  since  otherwise  they  would  have  to  be  destroyed  as 
useless  and  loathsome  animals.  Viewing  such  sights  as  these,  we  can- 
not but  speculate  and  conjecture,  as  the  disciples  of  old  did  when, 
looking  upon  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  and  remembering  that 
their  Divine  law  declared  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  vl'dted  upon 
the  children,  they  asked,  "  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  *"  The  reply  of  Christ  to  this  ques- 
tion is  not  a  little  remarkable.  He  does  not  say,  "  Your  question 
is  foolish:  how  could  tlie  man  have  tinned  before  liie  birthV  but 
he  replies,  "Neither  hnlh  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that 
the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him,"  This  is  a 
form  of  words  which  certainly  permit*  the  conjecture  that,  as  some 
cases  of  suffering  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  parents'  sin, 
BO  in  reference  to  some  others  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
sin  before  birth  viBitcd  by  snfFering  from  and  after  birth.  On  the 
other  hand,  C'hiist  does  not  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  His  inquirers, 
and  therefore  any  speculatiouB  of  this  kiud  regarding  the  past  or 
ifutnre  must  be  held  as  conjectures  only,  although  they  may  be  to  some 
extent  of  use.  if  they  suggest  a  possiblf  solution  nf  some  of-  the  diffi- 
>cnltieR  which  trouble  us  in  these  matters;  and  with  this  \-iew  any  theory 
may  well  be  discussed. 

TliFory  or  an  lulenueiUalc  NIalc. 
Among  those  holdbg  the  necessity  for  an  intermediate  state,  it  has 
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for  long  been  generally  supposed  that  such  a  state  must  be  spiritual, 
and  therefore  be  under  dijGFerent  conditions  from  those  of  the  present 
world.  But  to  this  opinion  forcible  objections  have  been  urged.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  for  man,  as  we  know  him  here,  Christ  took 
upon  Himself  a  human  form  to  die ;  and  that  there  appears  no  reason 
why  discipline  in  an  intermediate  state  without  a  body  should  change 
the  depravity  of  character  which  had  been  contracted  in  a  physical 
frame.  Or  to  use  the  words  of  Canon  Ryle,  as  recently  pub- 
lished : — 

"There  seems  nothing  in  such  an  intermediate  state  to  bridge  the  wide 
gulf  between  natural  man  and  his  perfect  Maker,  to  effect  the  enormoiw 
spiritual  change  which  every  child  of  Adam  must  go  through  if  he  is  to  dwell 
for  ever  in  God's  presence  ;  and  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  any  information 
in  the  Bible,  that  this  change  can  take  place  after  death." 

Metempsychosis. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  mode  of  meeting  these 
difficulties.  Cannot  the  objections,  regarded  as  intellectual  ones  only, 
be  done  away  by  giving  to  the  supposed  intermediary  state  an  earthly 
location  ?  It  is  not  maintained  that  this  theory  will  solve  every  difl^ 
culty,  especially  that  fundamental  one  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  in 
eternity  and  its  permitted  entrance  into  this  world,  but  if  it  is  conceived 
that,  not  in  another  sphere,  not  as  spirits  only,  but  by  re-incamation 
in  this  very  world,  those  who  have  failed  in  past  Uves  may,  again  and 
again  if  need  be,  return  to  undergo  aeonian  punishment  on  earth  tiU 
the  Gospel  reaches  their  hearts,  and  sets  them  free  for  ever,  the  whole 
question  takes  on  another  aspect.  The  idea  of  metempsychosis  con- 
tains nothing  new.  It  is  a  dogma  of  many  religions,  and  was  once,  in 
the  early  centuries,  held  in  a  certain  form  among  Christians.  The 
most  remarkable  view  of  it,  of  com-se,  is  the  Buddhist  doctrine, 
which  teaches  that  all  hfe  is  an  evil,  and  that  each  individual 
at  any  stage  of  being  is  but  the  embodiment  of  the  defects  of  his 
former  existence ;  so  that,  when  all  defects  of  character  have  been 
overcome,  there  being  nothing  left  upon  which  a  new  life  can 
be  formed,  existence  will  cease  for  ever — the  individual  attaining 
Nii-vana. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  natural  or  revealed  religion  in 
the  mere  idea  of  metempsychosis.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the 
words  of  Christ  Himself,  in  one  case  at  least,  suggest  its  possibility, 
and  the  teachings  of  nature  give  many  hints  of  the  process  of  such 
a  change  as  is  involved  in  the  idea.  The  elements  of  a  tree,  when  the 
old  body  decays,  return  to  their  primary  uses  and  form  similar  struc- 
tures ;  and  the  chemist  can  point  out  numberless  instances  where 
elements  that  have  become  corrupted,  and  undergo  the  changes  of 
death,  return  to  forai  parts  of  similar  bodies.  There  appears  no 
reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  has 
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£uled  in  one  short  period  of  existence  sbould  not  return  from  Hades 
:(or  thft  place  of  departed  eiiirits)  to  be  incoiporated  once  more  at 
■fcirth  in  an  infantile  body,  under  the  decree  of  Dirine  justice,  to 
flufier  pnnishment  in  strict  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  past 
life.  On  this  hypothesis  we  should  have  a  Dives  entering  into  the 
body  of  a  Lasiarus,  condemned  to  suffer  the  same  poverty  and 
wretchedness  which  he  selfishly  lett  unaided ; — the  grand  lord  or 
lady,  who.  amidst  wealth  and  splendour,  passed  theii'  time  in  frivolity 
Hud  sin,  in  corrupting  the  innocent  and  increasing  the  misery  of  the 
world,  would  be  re-bom  children  of  the  \'icioua  and  profligate,  justly 
obliged  to  suflfer,  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  woe,  the  penalty  of 
their  own  past  sins,  while  no  less  fulfilling  that  strange  law  of  God's 
pivernment,  the  visitation  of  the  parents'  sius  upon  their  children. 
'Carrj*ing  out  the  conception  a  stage  further,  it  may  be  that,  in  looking 
upon  the  repulsive  face  of  the  drivelling  idiot,  we  may  be  beholding 
the  re-incamatlon  of  one  who,  like  BjTon.  abused  his  glorious  gift  of 
Junius  to  corrupt  and  degrade  mankind. 

At  any  rate, — and  it  in  this  wliich  gives  to  the  speculation  a  chief  part 
cf  its  intellectual  interest, — this  theory  offers  a  seeming  explanation  of 
the  oxtraordinary  inequalities  which  meet  ub  every  day,  not  only  in 
sdnlti!,  but  in  the  condition  and  even  in  the  character  of  infanta  and  very 
young  children.  Take  the  latter  point.  In  the  same  family  we  see 
the  etmngest  diflerenoes.  Some  of  the  children  are  bom  apparently 
raore  or  less  of  a  cruel  and  malignant  disposition ;  others  at  the 
earliest  stage  show  themselves  most  amiable,  unselfish,  and  aSection- 
»te.  Again,  some  children  are  born  in  homes  of  vice  and  profligacy 
■where  it  would  seem  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  them 
from  degradation,  while  others  are  bom  to  happiness  and  prosperity, 
'u  Christian  families  where  every  influence  is  beneficial.  In  this  way, 
too,  an  explanation  seems  to  be  ofl'ered  of  the  instinctive  desire  for 
children,  which,  on  any  technical  theological  view — at  any  rate,  any  of 
^ose  held  among  Christians  who  believe  that  the  great  majority  arc  bora 
to  everlasting  suffering — is  inexplicable.  If  it  is  not  necessarily  a  new 
i^irit  that  comes  into  the  world,  to  nin  the  risk  of  defilement  through  a 
life  which  bothCbiistians  and  unbelievers  unite  in  describing  as  almost 
onivorsally  involving  more  suffering  than  joy,  and  often  meaning  intense 
misery,  but,  instead,  may  be  the  Ye-incamation  of  a  spirit  that  has 
pre\'iou8ly  failed  (perhaps  of  one  already  loved  and  wept  over  as  lost), 
Kod  which  has  now  another  opportunity,  through  the  ministiy  of  the 
Oospel,  of  beiug  brought  into  commtmion  with  Christ,  and  thus 
«sca^ng  for  ever  from  this  world  and  entering  the  joy  of  heaven 
—then  every  Christian  would  indeed  desire  the  possession  of  children. 
And  if  we  push  the  hypothesis  to  its  extreme,  it  may  be  to  what  may 
■eem  its  grotesque  limit,  it  might  accoimt  for  the  extraordinary  dis- 
ftppearauoe  of  the  aborigines  before  th«  advance  of  higher  tj-pes  of 
lanity ;   the   aborigines   gradually    disappearing  iu  order  to   be 
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re-incaniated,  and  thus  gradually  to  advaQce^  through  contact  with 
Christianity,  to  a  higher  Kfe.  It  would  also  throw  light  upon  the  chief 
mystery  which  must  have  sorely  puzzled  every  thoughtful  mind,  the 
long-continued  existence  of  this  evil  and  suffering  world,  explaining 
how,  notwithstanding  all  the  evil  and  all  the  suffering  which  have 
since  occurred,  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  salvation  of  Noah  in  the  ark 
as  an  act  of  mercy,  whereas  if  the  orthodox  view  is  correct,  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  endless  misery  to  countless  millions  of  human  beings. 

Mysterioas  Ilistory  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Further,  it  accounts  for  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Eighteen  centuries  ago,  they  invoked  the  curse  of  the 
innocent  blood  of  Christ  on  themselves  and  on  their  children ;  and 
they  have,  ever  since,  suffered  its  awful  punishment,  being  for 
long  ages  objects  of  cruel  oppression  among  all  nations,  and  still 
continuing  so  in  some  regions,  although  in  intellectual  power  and 
most  moral  qualities  the  Jews  are  inferior  to  no  people.  Can  it 
be  that  in  this  case  the  proverb  that  Ezekiel  so  indignantly  repu- 
diated on  God's  behalf  is  true,  and  that,  because  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  the  fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  have 
ever  since  been  set  on  edge,  or  is  it  possible  that  during  all  these 
generations,  the  very  men  who  rejected  their  Saviour  have  been 
suffering  aeonian  retribution  for  their  crime  ?  When  perfect  virtue 
appeared  in  hmnan  form  they  hated  it  and  crucified  it,  and,  according 
to  the  principle  of  this  speculation,  they  would  justly,  age  after  age, 
suffer  in  every  form  of  cruel  oppression  from  the  spirit  of  that  robber 
whom  they  preferred  to  Chiist,  and  will  be  still  condemned  thus  to 
suffer,  with  only  such  modifications  as  God's  providence  sees  Avise,  till 
the  veil  is  taken  away  and  the  last  time  comes,  once  dimly  foreseen 
by  the  Apostle,  when  in  prophetic  rapture  he  exclaimed:  "  If  the  casting 
away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving 
of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?  .  .  .  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved.  .  .  .  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  imbelief  that  He 
might  have  mercy  upon  all."  This  stupendous  statement  would  seem 
far  too  large  to  apply  only  to  that  insignificant  number  of  Jews  who 
may  be  alive  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  but  rather  to  point  to  some 
grander  exhibition  of  the  mercy  of  God,  of  which,  indeed,  the  Apostle 
seems  to  have  caught  one  dazzling  glimpse  as  the  prophetic  vision  faded 
from  his  view,  and  left  him  with  the  exclamation  on  his  Ups :  "  Oh 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God; 
how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out ! " 

Predlctioiis  as  to  the  End  of  the  U'orld. 

This  theory  of  metempsychosis  would  make  it  easier  to  xmderstand 
those  mysterious  statements  found  scattered  throughout  the  inspired 
book,  which  seem  to  foretell  a  great  increase  in  wickedness  as  the  end 
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of  the  world  approaches — ^predicliiig  that,  metead  of  progrcBsmg  iu 
virtue,  a»  niigbt  be  expected,  it  shall  wax  worse  and  worse  till,  like 
Sodom  Olid  Gomorrah,  tew.  if  any,  righteous  cau  be  found  iu  it — and  also 
throw  light  on  that  saying  of  oiir  Lord  regarding  the  time  of  the  end, 
vhich  He  declares  shall  be  when  thf  Gospel  sliall  have  been  preached  to 
every  nation.  It  would  also  make  plainer  St.  Paul's  statement  regard- 
ing the  development  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  it  is  declar&d 
JBltall  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  the  Lord  at  His  second  coming. 
The  explanation  which  is  pointed  to  is  that  when  every  soul  has  had 
every  possible  opportunity  which  perfect  love  and  justice  can  aBbrd, 
the  world  and  all  that  remains  in  it  would  be  burnt  up.  Slay  not  this 
include  the  obstimije  and  impenitent  who  havo  resisted  through  agea 
every  painful  discipline  and  every  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  love, 
aad  of  whom,  indeed,  it  may  then  be  well  said,  "It  were  good  for 
ich  that  they  had  never  been  born  T'  Here  we  stop,  havLug  no  in- 
tention to  push  the  matter  further  than  the  stjitiimeut  of  it  as  un 
Intelleotaal  speculation  bearing  on  this  controversy. 

CoDvrrHlon. 

Perhaps,  some  may  be  prepared  to  raise  the  objection  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  man  who  haa  failed  in  one  life  will 
repent  and  attain  sidvatiuu  iu  another.  But  a  little  thought  ^vill  show 
&at  this  objection  does  not  apply,  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  our 
beet  men  have  only  become  Christians  comparatively  late  in  life — 
(rften  after  many  years  of  thoughtlessness  and  sin.  Had  these  been 
tmt  off  in  youth  or  early  manhood,  as  mivny  milhons  of  others  less 
l^uilty  than  themselves  were,  they  would,  according  to  the  orthodox 
be  now  in  endless,  hopeless  torment;  the  mere  fact  that  their 
livea  were  preserved  for  a  few   years    having,  if  the  old  view  be 

ipposed  true,  made  for  them  the  awful  difference  between  endless 
blifls  and  endless  torture.  But  the  matter  may  be  stated  more  widely 
than  tliis.  Who  can  deny  that  the  salvation  of  each  soul  haa  some 
reference  to  the  eircumfltances  in  which  it  is  placed,  when,  as  the  Apostle 
declares,  none  tan  "  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  1 " 
This,  be  it  remembered,  includes  a  far  greater  multitude,  even  in  this 
Christian  laud,  thau  is  generally  supposed.  The  idea  that  this  one 
life  decides  eternity,  whether  euch  hfe  be  cut  off  in  the  first  dawn  of 
Teeponsibility,  or  prolonged  to  old  age,  is  only  consistent  with  the 
Btriotest  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation  and  the 
awful  logical  conclusion  of  ■■  babes  in  hell  a  span  long  I  " 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  character  of  the  uew  hfe  at  its 
commencement  must  be  exactly  that  which  existed  at  the  termination 
of  the  old  one,  and  the  position  therefore  bo  less  advantageous,  and 
more  certain  to  result  in  failure.  But  Ui ere  is  something  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  this,  Convereion  is  often  seen  to  take  place  in  this  world  after 
many  years  of  sin  in  connection  with  some  mere  hap  of  circumstance 
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— ^it  may  be  sickness  or  the  being  brought  under  the  ministry  of 
some  good  man.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  violent  interruptions  shown, 
not  a  level  of  continuity.  Moreover,  the  objection  takes  no  account 
of  the  influence  that  the  body  has  upon  the  spirit.  How  much  better 
would  even  the  best  be,  could  they  in  mature  life  get  rid  of  their  bodies, 
with  all  the  habits  and  physical  tendencies  to  evil  which  repeated 
departures  from  right  have  made,  as  it  were,  part  of  their  bodily 
nature,  and  which  often  prove  too  strong  for  their  utmost  efforts  to 
resist.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  amiable 
characters  who,  through  the  influence  of  bad  examples  and  bad 
companions,  has  been  seduced  to  habits  of  drunkenness,  from  which 
vice,  when  once  it  has  taken  possession  of  a  man,  escape  is  almost 
impossible, — suppose  it  freed  from  the  body,  which  has  become  thus 
degraded,  and  consequently  liberated  from  the  cravings  which  the 
bodily  appetite  has  conti-acted,  and  that  such  spirit  be  re-bom  in  a 
family  where  all  are  temperate — how  naturally  should  we  then 
expect  a  better  life  for  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  how  just  it  would 
be  that  such  a  life  should  begin  in  a  condition  of  suffering — the 
natural  fruit  which  former  vice  had  produced  in  the  old  body.  By 
such  an  application  of  this  theory,  you  may  hypothetically  account, 
indeed,  for  those  numberless  instances  of  sufferers  whose  presence  in  a 
familyis  a  source  of  exquisite  pain  of  a  certain  sort  to  others  of  the  circle, 
and  which  nevei-theless  becomes,  from  the  way  in  which  the  sufferen 
themselves  bear  their  trial,  in  other  modes  an  xmspeakable  blessing  to 
all  about  them.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the  strong  point  of  the  case  in 
this  particular  aspect  of  it,  each  fresh  incarnation  would  give  a  new 
opportunity  for  the  revelation  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  so  often  rejected 
in  health,  but,  at  last,  accepted  in  suffering. 

Individuality  not  Dependent  on  Memory. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  objection  to  the  hypothesis  which  will 
probably  be  the  one  most  urged,  namely : — That,  inasmuch  as  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  is  blotted  out,  the  new  existence  would, 
practically,  involve  a  new  individuality.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
necessary  that  there  should  be  this  forgetfulness,  if  Ufe  here  is  to  be  a 
state  of  moral  probation.  If  all  was  remembered,  the  punishment 
would  tend  to  take  a  mechanical  effect.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
objection  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  memory  of  the  past  is 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  personal  identity.  But  is  this  made 
out  ?  It  is  stated  autlioritatively  that  in  some  diseases  the  memory  of 
a  portion  of  the  past  life  is  entirely  erased,  although  the  effect  that 
that  past  Ufe  has  had  upon  the  self  remains,  and  the  fact  that  the  past 
is  forgotten  in  no  way  diminishes  its  practical  effect  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. For  example,  let  any  one  imagine  twelve  months  of  his  own 
Hfe  to  be  altogether  forgotten,  is  he  not  forced  to  beUeve  that  his 
character  will  still  remain  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
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had  those  twelve  months  never  been  hved?  Indeed,  it  may  be  held 
reasonably  made  out  that  personal  identity  has  no  absolute  connectiou 
either  with  recollection  or  with  sameness  of  the  body.  This  latter 
point  is  amply  proved  by  our  experience  in  this  world.  Take  the  case 
of  a  child  who  in  a  fit  of  passion  injures  itself.  Through  life  he  or  she 
fluffers  the  effect  of  that  injury,  though  no  memory  of  the  childish 
passion  remains,  and  though,  as  years  pass  on,  the  very  body  in  which 
that  passion  was  experienced  has  become  changed  more  than  once  in 
the  process  of  natural  growth.  Probably  most  persons  in  later  life 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  indiscretions  or  sins  of  which  the  remem- 
brance has  become  quite  obliterated.  From  all  these  instances  we 
see  that,  even  in  this  world,  though  the  remembrance  has  ceased  and 
the  body  become  changed,  yet  personal  identity  remains.  It,  there- 
fore, violates  no  natural,  nor  any  Divine  law,  to  extend  this  reasoning,  and 
suppose  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  cover  the  puzzhng  difficulties 
of  the  world  that,  as  a  spirit  enters  a  new-bom  babe,  it  may  come,  not 
from  the  void,  but  from  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  to  begin,  in  a 
state  more  or  less  liappy,  more  or  less  suffering,  the  just  ceonian  pun- 
ishment for  the  past,  but  finding  in  it  a  merciful  opportunity  for  the 
future.  Let  us  restate  the  practical  application  of  the  theory.  It  is 
that,  according  to  this  view,  selfish  men  of  wealth  may  be  re-born  as 
the  despised  pauper, — that  the  sensualist  and  profligate  may  be  re- 
bom  a  child  of  profligate  parents,  inheriting  the  fmits  of  their  \nce, 
and  the  pimishment  of  his  own  sin,  not  knoA\dng,  it  is  true,  why  he 
suffers,  but  being  in  these  indirect  ways  prepared  by  the  effects  of 
that  suffering  to  apprehend  the  true  nature  of  sin,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel,  and  through  it,  by  the  ministry  of  Christ's  people,  to  be 
brought  to  that  union  with  Christ  which  is  immortal  life. 

Hell  on  Earth. 

One  last  possible  objection  suggests  itself, — the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  If  any  one  concludes  that  there  is  not  sufficient  possibiKty 
of  punishment  in  such  a  re-incarnation,  let  him  consider  the  depth  of 
the  "wretchedness  which  is  the  fate  of  so  many — a  misery  so  bitter 
that  it  leads  some  even  to  face,  by  self-destruction,  hell  itself,  as  re- 
presented in  the  pictured  material  horrors  still  believed  in,  rather  than 
endure  this  world's  sufferings. 

r 

Certain  Hope. 

To  some  these,  or  any  other  speculative  conjectures,  may  appear 
mere  dreams.  Be  it  so,  but  even  dreams,  if  they  are  hopeful  ones,  are 
sweet.  They  will  from  others  have  a  welcome,  if  by  their  shadowy 
flittings  they  suggest  even  a  possibility  of  some  solution  of  a  mysteiy 
so  painfal  as  this  one  is.    We  are  but  as 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  ;*' 
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and  we  are  assured  that  such  conjectures  have  relieved  the  dis- 
tressing strain  which  all  must  more  or  less  experience  who  realize 
the  extent  of  the  woe  and  misery  prevailing  in  the  world.  But  be- 
yond all  such  speculations  we  have  a  surer  source  of  comfort  in  the 
certainty,  that,  whether  such  notions  contain  a  truth  or  not,  w^e  know 
that  though  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him,  ^^  justice  and 
mercy  are  the  habitation  of  God's  throne,"  and  therefore  we  are  not 
left  without  gleams  of  Ught.  Walking  through  the  streets  of  our 
large  towns,  saddened  by  painful  sights,  by  discordant  sounds,  and 
wondering  how  such  a  degradation  can  be  permitted  of  those  beings 
God  once  made  in  His  own  image,  it  is  some  relief  to  realize  the  fact 
that  saddest  suffering  in  this  world  is  consistent  with  God's  laws 
of  government.  As  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  church  spires  which 
offer  us  a  glimpse,  far  up,  of  the  emblem  of  that  cross  upon  which 
the  incarnate  God  once  suffered  for  man,  we  go  on  our  way  in  the 
Ught  of  His  cross,  comforted  with  the  sure  conviction  that  by-and-by 
it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  pangs  suffered  on  earth  has  been  un- 
necessary, and  if,  unhappily,  one  soul  is  doomed  to  suffer  eternal  woe, 
it  can  only  be  after  every  effort  possible  to  infinite  love, — every  means 
that  infinite  wisdom  can  put  forth  to  save  it,— ^hall  have  been  tried 
and  tried  in  vain. 

Francis  Peek. 


JOHNSON   WITHOUT    BOSWELL. 


BOS  WELL'S  Life  of  Johnson  is  the  best  praised  book  in  our  litera- 
ture. To  have  secured  this  position,  stands  of  itself  for  a  wonder- 
ful, overwhelming  kind  of  merit  which  it  would  be  silly  to  depreciate. 
Saving  for  this,  some  hints  of  explanation  might  perhaps  be  given. 
The  work  offers  the  one  only  instance  in  which  criticism  could  gratify 
its  own  natural  wish  to  be  smartly  discriminative  by  using  both 
ridicule  and  eulogy.  Everybody  has  been  able  to  call  the  writer  a 
simpleton  while  praising  what  he  wrote.  In  such  a  case,  obviously, 
admiration  could  have  no  bounds.  If  the  book  had  miraculously  been 
better  than  it  is,  it  could  not  have  won  more  success.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  irresistible  biography  has  been  eulogized  enough,  for 
it  is  not  all  gain.  A  full  record  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  giving 
materials  for  a  psychological  study  of  him,  has  its  own  value,  and  the 
value  is  not  small,  but  his  writings  are,  also,  entities  with  claims, 
influences,  results  of  their  own.  Boswell's  book  cannot  be  said  to 
have  befriended  these.  Exactly  contrary  things  have  happened  in  the 
cases  of  Shakespeare  and  Johnson.  With  the  latter,  o\\4ng  to  Bos- 
well's detailed  personal  pictures,  the  man  has  obscured,  has,  so  to 
speak,  swallowed  up  his  works.  Everybody  now  thinks  of  Johnson, 
not  of  his  writings.  The  general  result  is  very  cimous.  In  Dr. 
Johnson's  works,  looking  at  them  in  the  bulk,  there  is  no  oddity, 
nothing  misound.  The  impression  they  would  give  of  the  writer,  if 
no  particulars  were  otherwise  known  of  liim,  would  be  very  far 
indeed  from  answering  to  our  Boswellianized  notions  of  Johnson. 
It  may  be  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  how 
a  man  may  differ  with  and  without  a  pen  in  his  hand.  But  tho 
biography  is  much  hghter  reading  than  the  moral  disquisitions,  and 
the  public  reads  it  instead  of  them,  persuading  itself  that  in  amusing 
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itself  with  Boswell  it  is  studying  Johnson.  Owing  to  this  there  re- 
mains, for  generation  after  generation,  chalked  upon  the  popular 
imagination,  a  burly  figure  that  faithfully  enough  renders  Johnson's 
diseased  body,  but  which  gives  only  in  a  partial  ill-qualified  way  his 
nimble,  clear,  poHte,  uneccentric  intellect,  when  acting  at  its  best  in 
literature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  between  Johnson's  own 
personal  grotesqueness,  his  odd  social  eccentricities,  and  its  being 
made  nearly  impossible  for  anybody  now  ever  to  think  of  him  except 
in  conjunction  with  a  simpleton,  his  effect  upon  us  is  considerably 
trivialized.     We  turn  to  him  as  much  for  fun  as  for  wisdom. 

In  what  follows,  an  attempt  is  made  to  look  at  Johnson's  works  on 
their  own  grounds. 

If  the  question  be  put,  who  in  our  language  has  said  and  written 
the  greatest  number  of  right  things  on  moral  subjects,  there  can,  we 
suppose,  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  Dr.  Johnson.  Men  can  be 
named  who  have  uttered  deeper  tnitbs ;  there  are  many  who  offer 
more  beautiful  reflections ;  and  he  never  set  himself  to  say  tender 
things  ;  to  increase  our  positive  knowledge  by  additions  to  Science 
was  not  his  task.  But  for  bringing  out  on  all  questions  of  morals  the 
appropriate,  the  irrefragably  true  conclusion  within  the  accepted 
limits  of  our  common  beliefs,  Johnson  is  the  best  man  we  have  to 
show.  No  Englishman  is  likely  to  sin  against  the  supremacy  of 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  by  supposing  that  they  did  not  know  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  utterable  wisdom.  We  may  put  it  that  Johnson 
said  nothing  that  they  could  not  have  said  even  better,  or  at  least 
more  brightly,  if  they  had  found  the  occasion.  Bacon's  Essays  are 
things  apai-t — they  are  deliverances  of  the  oracle  to  whom  all  know- 
ledge was  accessible.  But  neither  Bacon  nor  Shakespeare  was  as 
explicit  as  Johnson.  The  Cliancellor  packs  his  meaning  till  the  plain 
words  take  on  an  air  of  enigma  from  their  very  excess  of  significance: 
it  is  a  condensed  speech, — a  dialect  boiTOwed  from  the  gods.  The 
unerring  counsels  of  Shakespeare  have  to  be  disentangled  from  the 
poetic  parables  of  his  own  proper  work,  which  he  does  not  stop.  Dr. 
Johnson  writes  in  very  prosaic  verbiage ;  he  only  stiffens  and  amph- 
fies  it  into  a  style.  Take  The  Rambler,  The  Idler,  and  the  papers  in 
Tlic  Adventurer,  If  we  except  Wio^  one  highest  department  of  counsel, 
that  where  wisdom  becomes  gay,  and  by  example  shows  us  how  to  be 
happy, — of  wliich  it  was  Johnson's  fatal  defect  to  know  nothing,— 
ho  has  for  nearly  all  the  occasions  of  life  the  right  principle  set  forth 
in  full.  It  is  not  given  as  a  proverb,  but  is  reasoned  out.  Addison, 
in  The  Spertator,  shines,  charms;  he  is  soft,  is  tender,  in  ways  far  out  of 
Johnson's  reach ;  but  some  of  his  brightness  is  got  by  omitthig  grave 
topics  handled  l)y  Johnson,  and  by  superficially  treating  others  common 
to  them  both.  Addison  is  loved  by  everybody  ;  still,  at  the  height  of 
our  delighted  admiration  of  him,  we  may  find  heart  to  say  that  he  was 
not  so  sadly  wise  as  Johnson. 
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Before  going  to  the  works  in  detail,  a  preliniinaiy  topic  pushes  itself 
forward.  Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  itself  an  incident  in  our  Uterature.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  in  whose  case  not  only  what  he  said,  but  how  he  said 
it,  has  become  of  interest.  There  is  a  common  notion,  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Johnsonian  style  is  easily  understood, — that  it  lay  simply 
in  putting  big  words  for  little  ones  and  using  very  long  sentences. 
Did  not  Garrick  say,  that,  if  Johnson  wrote  a  fable  in  which  little  fishes 
were  the  speakers,  he  would  make  them  talk  Uke  whales  ?  Are  there 
not  examples  of  it  given  in  Macaulay  ?  Some  truth  there  of  course  is 
in  this,  but  it  also  is  tine  that  for  every  sentence  containing  the  big 
words  we  could  find  a  paragi*aph  of  Johnson's  writing  in  which  they  are 
not;  and  that,  while  he  has  sentences  as  short  as  anybody, — very  many 
43horter  than  most  writers, — the  length  of  not  a  few  of  the  long  ones  is 
a  mere  matter  of  punctuation.  Lord  Macaulay  no  more  invented  the 
printer's  full-stop  than  Napoleon  first  found  out  field  artillery,  but  each 
used  the  respective  weapon  in  a  number  and  with  an  effect  wliich 
nobody  had  dared  to  do  before  them.  By  putting  a  period  for  a  colon, 
sometimes  commas  for  semicolons,  the  cumbrousness  of  many  of  the 
Johnsonian  passages  would  change  into  light,  easy  reading.  We 
venture  to  affirm  that  Johnson  could  finish  a  sentence  in  as  few 
words  as  anybody.  By  a  sentence,  we  here  mean  a  distinct,  com- 
pleted thought,  involving  reasoning ;  words  showing  the  logical 
process  beginning,  carried  on,  and  ended.  Take  this  example  from 
Idler  No.  71  :  "  An  hour  may  be  tedious,  but  cannot  be  long."  If 
any  one  \vill  try  to  get  an  act  of  reasoning  completed  in  a  smaller 
verbal  space,  they  will  find  it  difficult.  Or  is  an  instance  wanted  where 
the  sentence  is  of  two  branches,  the  thought  being  re-presented,  en- 
forcing itself  with  an  amplification?  The  Rambler,  No.  185,  has  this : 
**To  do  nothing  is  in  every  man's  power;  we  can  never  want  an 
opportunity  of  omitting  duties."  These  words  do  not  sin  in  bigness 
any  more  than  in  number.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Johnson 
was  able  to  use  phraseology  which  was  small  and  simple  in  its  parts, 
just  as  he  could  begin  and  end  in  a  small  course.  A  hundred  examples 
might  be*  given  in  which  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  words  is  their 
dimness,  their  shortness :  leading-article  writers  in  to-day's  newspapers 
might  envy  their  plainness.  A  quotation  to  be  sufficiently  striking 
ought  to  have  length,  and  unfortunately  that  means  space.  In  Rambler 
103,  speaking  of  the  natural  desire  for  knowledge,  there  is  a  sentence 
written  as  if  the  full-stop  had  not  then  been  heard  of.  It  is  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  depth,  if  we  measure  the  page  ;  if  we  iiin  on 
one  Hne  into  another,  it  is  about  forty  inches  long.  But  part  of  it  may 
be  given : — 

'•  We  climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain  ;  we  nin  to  the  strand  in 
a  storm,  that  we  may  contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water  ;  we  range  from 
city  to  city,  though  we  profess  neither  architecture  nor  fortification ;  we  cross 
seas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnificence  in  ruins ;  we  are  equally 
allured  by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a  cataract  or  a 
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cavem,  by  everything  rude  and  everything  polished,  everything  great  and 
everything  Httle  ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  but  with  some  temptation  to  enter 
it,  nor  remark  an  insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to  pursue  it." 

If  it  were  put  before  a  practised  writer  as  a  task,  he  would  be  able 
to  replace  a  dozen  of  these  words  by  some  a  syllable  shorter ;  but  we 
greatly  doubt  whether,  if  it  were  not  a  set  task,  he  would  use  words 
having  a  smaller  total  of  syllables,  or  which  filled  less  space.  In  some 
of  the  cases  where  the  words  are  big  who  would  wish  them  either 
dwarfed  or  fewer?  The  Rambler,  No.  189,  has  this  sudden,  resounding 
burst  of  epithets :  "  a  tumultuary  magnificence  of  boundless  traflSc." 
Whether  or  not  it  be  a  little  out  of  place  where  it  occurs,  it  is  a  pro- 
cession of  adverbs  and  adjectives  which  does  credit  to  the  English 
language.  If  it  cannot  be  spoken  without  opening  the  lips  a  little 
wider  than  usual,  that  will  not  do  Britons  any  harm.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  "  lusciousness  of  eulogy  "  {Rambler 
104),  or  of  "  magnificent  obscurity"  (Rambler  77),  he  is  not  using 
cumbrous  phrases;  he  is  but  making  our  language  put  on  its  purple, 
and  appear  for  a  moment  in  its  own  proper  pomp. 

Our  own  view  is  that  the  specialty  of  Johnson's  style  is  generally 
very  much  more  a  matter  of  logic  than  of  mere  language,  with  the 
.'idded  explanation  in  the  bad  passages  of  a  cert4\in  defect  in  emotion^ 
of  which  something  further  shall  be  said  directly, — the  big  verbiage, 
when  it  comes,  not  being  used  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  haphazard 
substitute  for  something  which  he  knew  was  missing.  He  himself 
stated  that  he  had  not  tried  to  bring  in  more  than  four  or  five  new 
words.  In  reading  of  set  purpose  all  that  he  has  written,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  so  few  Avords  not  in  use  by  w^riters  now.  All  that  stay 
notably  by  us  are  these:  "  orbity,"  for  loss  or  lack  of  children; 
*'  adscitious,"  for  accidental ;  "  reposite,"  for  to  lay  by  ;  "labefaction;' 
for  softening;  " dofjecation,''  for  cleansing.  These  words  certainly 
were  not  needed.  The  only  charm  that  can  be  seen  in  them  is  that  of 
pedantry ;  they  are  blots  upon  the  page  wherever  they  occur.  It  can 
only  be  urged  that  he  who  used  them  had  made  a  dictionary,  while 
none  of  his  critics  has  done  so.  It  was  for  years  a  necessary  mental 
habit  with  .lolmson  to  have  several  sets  of  words,  the  outlandish  as 
well  as  the  connnou,  present  together  in  his  mind,  Avhere  other  people 
have  only  one  set — the  common,  the  native.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  is  the  only  case  of  a  man  who  wrote  a  dictionary  writing 
anytliing  else  that  the  public  would  read.  Until  some  other  lexico- 
i>:rapliers  Avrite  moral  essays,  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  know  what 
efi\'ct  the  one  labour  has  upon  the  other.  If  the  above  words  stuck 
to  .lolmson  as  burs,  they  were  not  many,  taking  into  account  the 
mnnbers  of  queer,  half-anti(iuated,  stilted,  commonly-undreamt-of 
syllabic  groupings  he  had  come  into  contact  with  in  making  his 
dictionary. 

But  we  said  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Johnsonian  style  lies  more  in 
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the  construction  of  the  sentence  than  in  the  mere  verbiage  of  it, — that 
the  framing  of  the  sentence  was  mainly  due  to  tlie  action  of  the  logical 
faculty  in  him. 

Dr.  Johnson  could  think  a  thought  into  finer  separate  parts  than 
anybody.  An  idea  which  occurs  to  ordinary  people  in  a  block  was 
in  his  mind  a  thing  of  joints  and  members.  Two  or  three  examples 
will  best  show  this.  In  Rambler  No.  14,  when  writing  of  the  difterence 
between  theorj-  and  practice,  he  says :  *'  A  man  proposes  his  schemes 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengagement,  exempt  from  the 
enticements  of  hope,  the  solicitations  of  affection,  the  importunities  of 
appetite,  or  the  depressions  of  fear."  Opening  again  at  the  seven- 
teenth paper  of  the  same  work,  we  find  a  Ust  of  divisions  nearly 
as  numerous  and  exact :  "  The  extensive  influence  of  greatness,  the 
glitter  of  wealth,  the  praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance  of 
suppUants,  appear  vain  and  empty  things  when  the  last  horn*  ap- 
proaches." Turning  at  random  to  "  Rasselas,"  on  the  chance  page  we 
read  :  "  He  projected  the  relief  of  distress,  the  detection  of  fraud,  the 
defeat  of  oppression,  and  the  difiusion  of  happiness."  Johnson  has  the 
same  wealth  of  fine  differentiation  in  abusing.  In  his  *'  Lives  of  tlie 
Poets,"  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  generosity  shown  to  Savage  by 
the  player  Wilks,  he  says — most  unfairly — that  acting  '*  makes  men, 
for  whatever  reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant,  selfish,  and 
brutal."  *  A  man  who  is  able  to  keep  a  thought  before  him  while  he 
thinks  it  into  such  a  multiplicity  of  particulars  must,  by  the  same  act, 
sustain  his  verbal  expression  of  it  beyond  the  common.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  divisions  are  not  mere  strings  of  words ;  the  distinc- 
tions are  real  ones  in  the  subject.  We  will  give  but  one  more 
example,  and  in  it  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  exact  propriety 
of  the  diversified  epithets.  In  his  "  General  Observations  on  Shake- 
speare's Plays,"  he  thus  comments  on  "  Coriolanus :" — *'  The  old  man  s 
merriment  in  Menenius,  the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia,  the  bridal 
modesty  in  Yirgilia,  the  patrician  haughtiness  in  Coriolanus,  the 
plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  insolence  in  Bnitus  and  Sicinius, 
make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  variety."  His  power  of  distin- 
guishing is  inexhaustible,  for  it  is  infinitesimal. 

It  was  this  which  made  Johnson  so  formidable  a  controversiaUst. 
He  could  draw  a  conclusion  within  the  limits  of  any  other  man's :  no 
possible  mode  of  restricting  an  opponent's  statement  escaped  him. 
By  vii-tue  of  the  same  power  he  could  not  himself  be  put  in  fetters. 
If  anybody  was  successfully  dealing  with  an  affinnation  of  his,  he  had 
but  to  press  some  veri^al  spring  in  it,  and  it  opened,  revealing  another 
inside.  In  nearly  eveiy  notable  instance  of  controversial  victory  by 
Dr.  Johnson  it  will  be  found  that  he  triumphs  by  nan-oicmg  the  area 
of  the  argumentation.     Throughout,  regarded  as  mere  logical  play  of 

*  Whether  or  not  he  was  hitting  covertly  at  Garrick  does  not  matter,  so  far  as  the 
merely  yerbal  question  is  concern^. 
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the  intellect  within  the  dimensions  of  a  point,  Johnson*8  thinking  was 
perfect.  Sustained  ratiocinatidn,  in  the  way  of  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
he  never  attempts.  By  his  skill  in  the  other  mode  he  makes  that 
appear  to  be  unnecessary.  The  explanation  of  his  having  some 
enormous  prejudices  obviously  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  would  not 
sustain  his  thinking  in  a  chain  ;  he  would  not  let  his  mind  act  freely 
on  those  subjects.  So  far  as  he  would  and  did  think,  there  was  not  a 
spot  of  shade  in  his  intellect  where  either  a  superstition  or  a  fallacy 
could  liide.  By  this  native  strength  of  wit  issuing  in  good  sense  he 
casually  anticipated  several  of  our  most  boasted  modem  legal  reforms. 
He  argued  against  capital  punishment  excepting  for  murder;  he 
condemned  the  giving  general  forms  of  security;  he  was  for  restrict- 
ing impiisonment  for  debt.  These,  however,  are  not  the  points  we 
were  wanting  to  bring  out.  Cases  might  be  multipUed  showing  that 
Johnson  had  the  abihty  to  begin  to  think  upon  a  proposition  earlier 
than  other  men,  and  of  ceasing  to  think  on  it  later,  within  the  area  he 
permitted  to  himself.  It,  therefore,  is  not  very  wonderful  that  he 
should  often  want  a  wider  sweep  of  sentence  in  which  to  say  all  that 
occurred  to  him  upon  a  point.  The  Rambler^  The  Idlers  and  the 
contributions  to  Tlie  Adventurer,  are  all  proofs  that,  give  Johnson  an 
inch  of  subject,  he  could  develop  it  into  an  area — ^not  a  chain— of 
ratiocination  beside  which  an  ordinary  writer's  dealing  with  it  would 
be  a  patch.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  the  deepest  thinking  ever 
oflFered, — it  is  only  asserting  it  to  be  the  most  multiform,  the  most 
comprehensive  within  its  naiTowed  limits. 

But  fully  to  give  the  secret  of  the  Johnsonian  mannerism,  alike  in 
its  merits  and  in  its  faults,  a  great  falling-off  in  the  literaiy  emotion  in  his 
case  has  to  be  pointed  out.  At  times,  his  words,  like  those  of  every 
notable  writer,  take  on  an  activity  of  their  own.  Whenever  this 
happens  with  any  one,  it  is  either  much  for  the  better  or  much  for  the 
worse.  The  best  passages  in  our  chief  prose  wiiters,  no  less  than 
in  our  poets,  are  where  the  phraseology  has  become  oracular  in  this 
fashion  ;  the  verbiage  grows  \viser  than  the  thoughts,  more  tender 
than  the  feelings ;  and  the  man  who  falls  into  this  trance  of  language, 
is  himself  the  most  amazed  at  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  utter- 
ance. But,  in  truth,  the  words,  in  prose  at  any  rate,  can  only  be 
trusted  a  single  inch  in  advance  of  the  thinking ;  the  thoughts  mViSt 
pei*{)etually  overtake  and  guide  the  ecstasy,  while  they  take  fire  from 
it.  Here  Johnson  was  at  fault.  His  words  would  begin  this  auto- 
matic stir,  and  do  so  with  an  unquestionable  air  of  nobleness,  but  the 
literary  emotion  ran  out  almost  at  once,  leaving  only  a  mechanical 
movement  to  go  on.  The  phrases  by  inflating  into  bigness  did  but 
mimic  the  happiness  they  should  have  had ;  doing  this  easily,  consis- 
tently, perfectly,  from  the  wealth  of  verbiage  he  had  amassed  in 
dictionary  truckling.  But  the  delicate  sense  of  fitness  was  lacking, 
all  the  fine  adjustments  of  propriety  had  ceased  to  act.     Instead  of 
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these  you  have  the  resonant  pomp  going  starkly  forward,  increasing, 
unabashed  by  laughter,  growing  every,  moment  more  out  of  place, 
until  it  ends  preposterously,  in  a  huge  moniunental  shame  of  language, 
which  time  cannot  decay.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  he  comes  to 
speak  of  brewers'  vats  as  being  the  potentialities  of  growing  rich 
beyond  the  di*eams  of  avarice,  or,  in  his  happiest,  most  pardonable 
miscarriage  by  this  fault,  affirms  that  the  death  of  Garrick  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations.  A  few  instances  of  this  grotesqueness  have 
been  seized  on,  and  have  been  still  further  exaggerated.  After  all,  they 
have  not  very  much  real  value,  for  they  hide  rather  than  illustrate  the 
one  broad  defect  of  Johnson's  work.  This  is  an  over-activity  of  the 
intellect  always  going  on.  Everything  is  reasoned  about,  and  only 
reasoned  about.  The  feelings  are  never  allowed  to  mass  themselves 
sufficiently  to  tell ;  he  for  ever  dissects  them  away  by  perpetual  small 
variations  of  the  topic.  In  the  very  worst  examples,  even  the  reason- 
ing itself  becomes  formal,  going  on  working  when  there  is  not  an  iota 
of  sentiment  left.  It  does  so  with  the  most  amazing  needlessness,  as 
though  ratiocination  was  a  new  discovery,  requiring  that  every  pos- 
sible inference  and  conclusion  should  be  explicitly  given  as  novelties. 
This  issues  in  sentences  which  might  have  been  constructed .  on  the 
monotonous  plan  of  the  '*  buts  "  in  Solomon's  proverbs.  Here  is  one  : 
"  Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from  others  is  diKgent  to  please 
them ;  but  he  that  believes  his  own  powers  are  strong  enough  to  force 
their  own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  himself."  There  are 
numbers  of  such  sentences.  It  resembles  reasoning  by  the  syllogism 
fully  drawn  out,  to  which  the  present  shortened  patience  of  mankind 
is  not  equal.  Very  frequently  Johnson  puts  the  whole  of  the  matter 
into  words,  including  those  parts  we  habitually  take  for  granted,  and 
suppress  in  the  statement.  AVhen  this  is  found  out  it  is  resented.  Not 
only  is  it  felt  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  it  is  an  obvious  arraignment  of 
our  mental  faculties.  Men,  when  told  that  twice  seven  make  four- 
teen, do  not  like  its  being  added  that  this  is  so  because  three  and  four 
are  seven.  They  think  they  have  a  right  to  be  credited  with  know- 
ing as  much  as  that.  Indeed,  a  deeper  instinct  than  that  of  vanity  is 
at  work  in  the  objection.  The  human  mind  can  only  stretch  its 
attention  between  certain  limits.  It  is  but  by  a  progressive  dropping 
out  from  our  statements  of  what  everybody  comes  mechanically  to 
know,  assuming  it  as  commonplace,  that  we  can  make  progress  in 
our  ordinary  affirmations,  pushing  them  on  another  step  by  drawing 
in  the  prior  links.  Johnson  failed  greatly  here.  In  one  word,  he  had 
no  right  perception  of  the  commonplace.  He  is  continually  telling  us  what 
was  already  in  our  thoughts  sufficiently,  and  which  has  the  merit  of 
never  needing  again  to  be  said  in  this  world. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  works  a  Uttle  closer.  The  firet  thing  that 
strikes  any  one  is,  how  fragmentaiy  they  are.  No  man,  in  our  Utera- 
ture,  with  such  powers  of  thought  has  confined  liimself  to  such  a 
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piecemeal  way  of  working.  His  dictionary  is,  in  a  technical  sense,  a 
whole,  but  it  is  only  one  as  the  alphabet  is  an  entity :  the  big  volumes 
arc  made  up  of  so  many  hundreds  of  pages  filled  with  repetitions  of 
the  same  thing — the  defining  and  illustrating  a  word.  "Raeselas"  is  the 
shortest  novel  ever  written,  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  rcmk,  and 
it  ends  without  being  concluded.  The  tragedy  of  "  Irene  "  shows  the 
same  impatience  of  prolonged  effort,  for,  although  nobody  ever  wished 
it  longer,  that  is  not  because  it  is  lengthy  now.  "  Hamlet "  must  con- 
tain nearly  half  as  much  again  in  quantity.  **  The  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  "  is  a  small  thin  volume.  If  we  put  these 
aside,  all  the  rest  of  Johnson's  writings  are  mere  fritters  of  production. 
Two  or  three  of  the  memoirs  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  would  make 
decent-sized  pamphlets  (t.^.,  Pope,  Dryden,  and  Savage) ;  while  three 
of  his  political  papers — "  Marmor-Norfolciense,"  **  The  False  Alarm," 
and  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny  " — are  quite  big  enough  to  justify  their 
name  of  tracts.  But  the  compositions  forming  Tlie  Rambler,  The  Idler, 
and  his  writings  in  'TJie  Adventtirer,  might  all  be  printed  on  fly-sheets. 
In  an  ill  sense,  it  suited  his  physical  sluggishness,  his  constitutional 
laziness,  as  it  also  did  in  a  better  mode  the  multiform  activity  of 
his  intellect  when  it  was  acting,  that  Addison  and  Steele  had  just 
made  the  Essay  a  popular  form  of  writing.  But  if  that  desultory 
Uterary  fashion  was  then  in  his  favour,  it  is  wholly  against  both  him 
and  us  now.  The  modem  development  of  the  Novel  has  effectually 
spoiled  us  for  such  single  mouthfuls  of  plain  fiction  as  essayists  can 
give.  It  is  as  a  moralist  that  Johnson  survives.  The  character- 
sketches,  tlie  apologues,  and  other  de\aces  with  which  he  eked  out 
his  proper  work,  become  eveiy  year  more-and-more  a  kind  of  neglected 
mental  d('brisy  among  which  we  have  to  search  for  what  we  want. 
No  one  can  help  a  feeling  of  vexatious  regret  as  he  turns  over  the 
pages.  In  no  other  English  writer  of  the  first  class  have  we  half  a* 
much  of  what  must  be  called  waste  work  as  we  have  in  Johnson. 

It  is  a  kind  of  waste  which  might  well  form  the  best  of  some 
authors,  even  of  some  literatures,  but  in  him  it  still  is  waste.  The 
question  was  how  can  works  on  the  plan  of  The  Spectator,  The  Rambler^ 
and  The  Idler,  get  the  needed  diversification  of  their  contents?  There 
is  obviously  the  resource  of  an  imaginary  club.  It  broke  down  in 
the  hands  of  Addison,  l)ut  not  before  he  had  made  it  impossible  for 
anybody  else  to  try  it.  Johnson  was  too  prudent  to  do  so.  There 
remained  the  palpable  aiiificc  of  pretended  letters  from  correspondents, 
and,  besides  this,  one  or  two  minor  arts  which  the  literary  fashions 
then  current  admitted  of.  Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
was  that  of  the  Dream.  No  writer  for  two  generations  past  has  beeu 
permitted  avowedly  to  go  to  sleep  over  his  writings :  it  is  a  privilege 
which  modern  readers  insist  on  keeping  for  themselves.  But  JohnsoD 
was  at  liberty  to  write,  "While  pondering  this,  I  fell  asleep,  and  lol  I 
beheld,"  &c.     It  was  also  then  allowed  to  point  a  moral  by  imagining 
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auy  im|)ossibIo  scenes,  provided  tlmt  thej  were  placed  in  the  East,  or 
at  a  very  great  diBtance  anj-whert'  else.  Such  geographical  license  no 
longer  exists.  A  certain  air  of  childishneSH  has  overtaken  all  these 
trivial  arts,  antiqiiating  them,  witlj  the  result  of  not  a  little  restricting 
the  literary  apparatus.  Johnson  both  dreamt  in  print  and  made  imagi- 
nary joumeys;  lu8  great  resource,  however,  was  fictitious  correepond- 
euce.  He  who  so  scorned  Garriok  for  being  a  player  himself  tried 
every  kind  of  pereonatioii  witli  the  pen.  He  writes  to  himself  pre- 
tcodiug  to  be  a  mau  of  fashion  about  town — a  city  ti'adesman — a 
country  squire — a  gamester — a  virtuoso — a  legacy-hunter — a  shop 
apprentice^a  debtor  in  jail.  He  puts  liiraaelf  forward  as  a  young 
luan,  a  man  of  middle  age,  an  old  man.  He  is  a  husband  writing  all 
kinds  of  things  of  his  wife,  a  ^vife  complaining  in  every  possible  way 
of  her  husband.  The  drollest  thing  of  all  in  these  assumptions  is 
Ji>liii8uu's  hking  for  pretending  to  be  a  woman.  Nothing  so  nearly 
pleases  this  giant  as  to  put  on  petticoats,  thougli  he  is  much  too  Fal- 
stafBau  to  be  able  to  hide  his  beard.  There  is  scarcely  any  type  of 
feminine  character  wliich  Jolinson  does  not  attempt.  Ho  is  a  young 
girl  impatient  of  home  restraintJi ;  a  vulgar  rich  woman  creeping  into 
fashionable  life ;  an  heiress  sought  by  crowds  of  lovers ;  a  squire's  wife 
whose  8o\il  is  merged  in  making  pre8e^^-eB  and  wines ;  a  young  lady  of 
quality;  an  old  maid;  a  young  widow,  wanting  to  be  manied  again;  a 
Gervont  girl :  a  woman  of  the  town.  AV'e  need  not  dwell  on  the  question 
of  whether  these  assumptions  were  successful  in  any  dramatic  sense. 
The  public  by  its  utter  neglect  of  them  shows  that  it  is  sufficiently 
aware  that  they  were  not.  Addisons  men  and  women  aj'e  still  real 
beings  moving  about  in  the  world.  You  continually  hear  of  them 
and  read  of  them  as  you  do  of  Shakespeare's  people.  Not  one  of 
Johnson's  survives.  They  never  did  live.  He  put  on  a  mask  and  tried 
to  disguise  his  voice  a  little.  The  names  ho  gave  the  charaotera  were 
labels  for  himself. 

Thia  depreciation,  however,  must  not  go  a  step  further.  Wo  allow 
that  the  characters  wanted  life,  but  they  had  everything  else.  If  Jolm- 
Bon  had  not  the  tnie  spirit  of  humour  which  can  create,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  cleverness  that  did  everything  but  substitute  it.  Noliody 
can  detect  any  lack  of  infonnatiou.  Richardson  had  not  so  much  of 
tbe  stock  furniture  of  this  kind  needed  by  a  writer  of  fiction  ;  Fielding 
scarcely  had  more.  The  appropriate  details  of  eveiy  situatiou,  be  it 
of  town  life  or  life  in  the  country,  are  fully  and  consistcutly  given. 
Again-and-again,  the  reader  is  so  busily  entertained  by  particulars 
that  he  forgets  the  want  of  true  versatility  in  the  feigned  characters. 
In  this  secondary  way,  many  of  the  sketches  are  really  diverting.  If 
the  t^ace  for  it  offered,  it  would  be  possible  to  quote  a  eeiies  of  passages 
60  good,  that  few  persons  could  perceive  what  was  lacking  in  them. 
Nothing  does  ail  them  but  that  nameless  fault  wliich  only  the  collec- 
tive pubhc  can  find  out;  the  successive  geueiations  neglect  to  go  on 
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reading,  and  by  this  simple  means,  posterity  comes  to  retain  only  the 
indescribable  best  of  each  kind.  For  instance,  we  might  defy  any  one 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  sketch  of  the  Virtuoso  given  in  the 
eighty-second  Rambler  could  be  made  smarter  than  it  is.  This  col- 
lector of  curiosities  allows  his  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  in  butterflies, 
but  then,  in  that  way,  he  obtains  three  earth-worms  not  known  to 
naturalists.  The  sale  of  the  Harleian  Collection  finally  ruins  him ; 
he  mortgages  his  lands  to  buy  thirty  medals  which  he  could  never 
meet  with  before.  Or,  take  the  account  in  Rambler  No.  57,  of  Lady 
Bustle,  with  her  conserves,  home-made  wines,and  the  jealously-guarded 
receipt  of  the  famous  orange  pie.  The  story  of  the  pie  would  not 
have  disgraced  Goldsmith.  If  something  still  Ughter  is  wanted,  t^iere 
is  the  letter  in  RamhUr  No.  34,  in  which  a  young  lover  relates  his  coach- 
excursion  with  Anthea,  a  heiress.  The  description  of  her  humours, 
her  affected  frights,  her  pretended  discontent4s,  and  her  real  satisfac- 
tion, leaves  out  no  particular  which  Addison  could  have  put  in,  only 
he  would  have  put  them  in  with  a  geneml  difference.  The  portrait  of 
Tom  Tempest  in  Idler  No.  11,  who  still  stood  up  for  the  House  of 
Stuart,  is  antiquated  now,  but  one  can  see  that  it  was  very  good  then. 
In  Rambler  No.  46,  "  Eupheha,''  describing  the  dull  monotony  of  her  visit 
to  some  country  relations,  gives  a  picture  of  the  silly  exclusiveness  and 
stupid  passions  of  rural  society  in  those  days,  which  hardly  could  be 
better  done.  Will  Marvel's  account  of  his  wonderful  journey,  in  Idler 
No.  49,  is  a  piece  of  very  Hvely  exaggeration.  We  might  prolong  the  Ust. 
In  all  the  cases  the  excellence  would  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  perfect  ful- 
ness of  detail.  Johnson's  intellect  forbids  any  overlooking.  His  logical 
faculty  positively  stands  him  in  the  stead  of  imagination  ;  he  is  able 
to  reason  out  all  that  necessarily  belongs  to  the  situation  or  the 
character  with  which  he  is  dealing.  But  no  man  can  use  the  under- 
standing in  place  of  the  imagination  without  the  lisk  of  its  betraying 
him  into  great  failure  through  excess.  It  does  not  know  what  details 
to  omit,  one  particular  is  worth  just  as  much  to  it  as  another.  In  this 
way  Johnson  repeatedly  does  not  know  when  to  stop.  Some  of  his 
jokes  are  as  cumbrous  as  he  was  himself.  Among  these  huge  failures 
may  be  set  down  the  paper  on  "  Garrets,"  Rambler  No.  117 ;  that  on 
"  Magnets  for  Discovering  Virtue,''  Rawblei*  No.  199  ;  the  one  about 
"  Advertisements,"  Idler  No.  40 ;  and  that  on  "  The  Miseries  of  having 
been  in  Trade,"  in  Rambler  No.  123.  There  are  others,  but  of  what 
use  is  it  to  specify  them,  when  even  the  best  of  what  we  have  been 
speaking  of  has,  in  reference  to  present  readers,  not  to  mention  later 
posterity,  to  be  certainly  regarded  as  waste?  All  this  attempted 
humour  was  really  hackney  writing.  Whenever  Johnson  was  afraid 
of  his  readers  tiring  of  the  lay  sermons  which  were  his  right  work,  he 
put  in  a  character-sketch,  or  a  fiction  of  some  kind,  meaning  it  to  bo 
mirthful.  It  was  natural  and  easy  for  him  to  do  it — the  doing  it  was 
part  of  his  acquired  craft.    Johnson,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  started 
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as  a  hack,  and  in  fact  he  never  laid  down  the  character.  To  compose 
an  epitaph,  or  to  write  "  Lives,"  to  supply  other  authors  with  "prefaces  " 
and  "introductions,"  was  journey-work  belonging  to  his  business. 
Down  to  the  last  it  remained  just  as  much  so,  as  in  the  earlier  days  it 
was  to  provide  The  Gentlemaris  Magazine  with  Parliamentary  debates. 
There  has  been  no  other  such  hterary  journeyman.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  allowing  for  the  manner  which  would  cling  to  him  too  much, 
the  workmanship  was  excellent.  But  it  was  hackney,  and  in  the  end 
the  world  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  in  either  literature  or  art.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  it.  Somebody,  either  before  or  after,  stirred  by  the 
genuine  impulse,  does  the  same  thing  better. 

Fortunately  for  Johnson,  wit  is  always  genuine,  and  the  world  does 
not  ask  for  what  wages  it  was  produced.  If  his  being  a  humorist 
may  be  questioned,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  wit.  A  wiiter 
who  in  his  first  special  effort  took  Juvenal  as  his  model,  and  achieved 
such  a  poem  as  "  London,"  must  have  had  satire  for  his  original 
literary  impulse.  In  a  moment  we  will  speak  of  his  poetry  in  a 
separate  paragraph,  but  he  appears  in  his  prose  works  as  the  satirist 
throughout.  You  never  go  far  without  coming  upon  a  stroke  of  it. 
It  is  not  satire  of  the  very  first  rank,  we  admit:  there  is  not  enough  of 
bitterness  in  it.  We  need  not  say  that  it  makes  only  a  very  distant 
approach  to  Juvenal ;  it  is  far  below  Pope  in  the  keenness  of  its  sting. 
His  satire,  in  fact,  is  rather  the  perfection  of  verbal  style,  than  of  real  ill- 
feeling  ;  the  words  fit  so  well  that  they  grow  hard  and  shine, — at  the 
angles  they  are  so  sharp  that  they  cut.  If  a  man  writes  exactly  upon 
trifles,  he  must  develop  wit ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  topic  being 
trivial  makes  the  wit  take  on  the  appearance  of  satire.  Johnson's 
ridicule  of  card-playing  in  society,  the  forming  collections  of  curiosities, 
feminine  woi-ship  of  soldiers'  finery,  and  the  then  popular  custom  of 
attending  auction-sales,  gets  its  success  in  this  way.  But  some  parts  of 
his  minor  poUtical  papers, — we  do  not  mean  the  "  tracts," — deserve 
higher  praise.  The  wit  is  sustained  somewhat  beyond  what  the  mere 
polish  of  style  could  give ;  in  commenting  on  the  war  it  becomes  once 
or  twice  really  savage.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  doings  of  our 
troops  about  the  year  1758  were  not  brilliant.  Any  one  who  had 
attained  a  full  command  of  his  pen  would  be  pretty  sure  to  write  his 
best  in  dealing  with  them,  for  he  would  be  under  the  full  stress  of 
patriotic  indignation.  To  find  fault  with  an  army  gives  full  scope  for 
satire;  it  is  the  largest  and  finest  topic  a  wit  can  have.  Johnson 
proved  this.  There  has  not  been  much  put  into  English  type  that 
reads  so  grimly  as  the  latter  half  of  Idler  No.  8.  His  sketch  of  a 
method  by  which  our  army  might,  in  course  of  time,  be  brought  to 
look  an  enemy  in  the  face,  whether  French  or  American,  is  not  very 
unHke  what  Swift  would  have  given  us.  The  passage  is  too  lengthy 
for  us  to  quote.  In  his  political  tracts,  written  more  or  less  to  order, 
he  moves  in  fetters ;  the  wit  there  is  nearly  all  a  matter  of  mere  finish 
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THE  COyTWtPOSART REVIEW. 

L  aitd  HKDEtznMs  the  Mcnt  that  it  n  bo  is  Hbaoielesely  apparent. 
Th«  aUsck  msdc  oa  "immBt"  is  the  paper  on  tlie  Falklaml  Islaude 
!•  of  tim  labOTHed,  imimutn^ul  kind.  One  or  I-kq  of  its  bc^et  iK>iiita 
viD,  pcffcapo,  beax  eftta^  ss  -Jmuns"  nerer  ceases  to  interest. 
JolmaaB  aaja: — 

-  WVn  he  bad  oaoe  proridtd  for  Ua  safety  by  impoDetr&ble  secrecy,  bo  baf 
BOlUw  ta  cDBlMt  bat  tratfa  Md  ^Miap.  caenuea  wbom  he  knows  to  be  ftteUe 
ja  l&e  dufc. ....  Fbrihg  ■eJUwu  aeceodaiit,  be  baa  been  able  to  advantv  it ; 

laJiag  ibe  aatni  coalMibfe,  be  bas  been  able  la  mflame  it Tlmwi 

whw  kvnr  Dot  wlniber  be  woold  lead  Iben  resoltv  to  follow  him,  un<l  tLuae 
vha  eaaiiM  find  hi>  )f*»»«i»g  ^■fe  be  means  rebeHicn." 

ft  woaid  not  be  dtfficidt  lo  fin  pages  with  minute  specimens  of  what 
naj  be  e^rled  bidy  mccearftd  ntiie.  lu  his  preface  to  Shakespeare, 
wptaiang  oi  the  stage  as  efaown  hy  others,  he  says, — "  The  theatre  is 
peopled  \}j  gac^  characters  aa  are  never  seen,  conversing  in  language 
which  was  never  heard,  tipon  topics  which  will  never  ariee  in  the 
oonnierce  of  mankiiid."'  His  Life  of  the  poet  Htighea  has  this 
rcnw^ — "Htt^QB  added  to  the  Dialogues  of  Foutenelle,  which  he  ' 
tmislated,  two  of  his  own,  and,  though  not  only  an  honest  but  a  pioue 
mao,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton."  In  dealing  with 
Sarage  in  the  Litcs,  he  says. — "  The  poet  contented  himself  with  tbe 
■pptuue  of  men  of  judgment,  and  waa  disposed  to  exclude  from  the 
dmacter  of  men  of  judgment  all  who  did  not  applaud  him,"  In  tha 
life  of  Tbomsou, he  observes  of  London,  that  "it  ie  a  place  where 
TD'jrit  will  find  friends  st:-  s..>oii  as  it  is  reputable  to  befriend  it."  Of  the 
poftt  Oye-r.  ht  Ffiys.  that  ■■  he  seemed  to  think  that  not  to  write  proBO 
is  (:f:rttiiiilv  to  writi-  poi-trv.'"  This  list  of  good  things  could  be 
I'fii^tbcTit/lc.rjMckTiibly. 

II'T*:  we  may  coiivi^nifntly  speak  of  his  own  puctry.  The  satire,  it 
w-An  ri'it  ill  be  >a.\A.  is  goiul.  Indeed,  that  is  not  saying  enough  of 
it.  '■  Till;  Vanity  of  Human  Wislu's"  euiitaiiis  more  passages  whitli 
^v'.iild  1)':  nco.L"iiixL-d  by  the  general  nadiT,  than  any  poetical  piece 
III'  til'-  wimi:  b.-ii^ih  in  uur  language,  if  we  make  tbe  single  exception 
•S  1''.J)':'h  '■  t>^ay  on  ilan."  It  has  fewer  than  four  hundred  lines,  but 
tlj'h';  Hi]ip]y  at  least  ten  stock  quotatiims.  This  is  a  marvellous 
■ri\i:';i-^M.  .Alike  in  it  and  in  "Loudon,''  there  are  lines  and  eoupluts, 
ij'.w-aiiil-tli'n  loiifjer  passages,  an  fuie  as  anything  below  the  very 
li'  '■t  work  of  Ih-ydeii  and  Pope.  In  parts  uf  the  Prologue  spoken  by 
'i;irri':kat  tlie  opening  of  liis  theatre,  tbe  same  excellence  of  rhetorical 
(iuihli  cojii.H  to  liis  aid.  But  what  is  to  l>e  said  of  the  rest  of  tbe  so- 
i'all';d  puetiy^  Wbeievor  it  is  not  satire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  call  it 
littler  tiiibne.  The  tragedy  uf  ■■Ireiie"  eannot  be  read  now  with- 
out, nioj'i:  langliter  than  some  modern  come(bea  give.  The  stylo 
in  wliieli  the  passions  are  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  positively  that 
whicli  is  ap]>ropriate  to  linrlesi|ue.     Read  tbe  scene  where  Cali  Bassa 

latcu    to    [Jemetrius  the    seizure   of  Aspasia  in   Sophia's    temple. 
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Demetrius,  the  heroine's   lover,  gives  vent  to   his    feelings  in   the 
melodramatic  line, 


t€ 


In  Sophia's  temple  ! — ^what  alarm ! — Proceed." 


That  single  word,  "proceed,"  settles  all  Johnson's  claims  as  a  dramatist. 
Can  any  one  imagine  Shakespeare  making  one  of  his  characters  inter- 
rupt the  story  of  the  seizure  of  his  lady-love  with  the  exclamation, 
"  What  alarm  I — ^Proceed  1"  Directly  afterwards  Demetrius^has  another 
passionate  outburst.    The  whole  passage  had  better  be  given : — 

"Dem.  Celestial  goodness, 

It  must,  it  must  be  she ! — her  name  ? 
"  Cali,  Aspasia! 
*'  Dem.  What  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon  my  soul ! 

Oh,  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 

Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms, 

Aspasia  caUs  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her." 

That  Johnson,  who  yet  remains  for  his  countrymen  the  standard  critic 
of  Shakespeare,  should  not  have  known,  in  his  own  case,  that  this 
making  the  hero  say  to  the  audience  that  he  felt  in  such-and-such  a 
way,  instead  of  letting  them  find  it  out,  was  dramatically  ridiculous, 
is  amazing.  Assuredly,  if  "  Irene"  had  been  a  play  he  was  criticizing, 
not  writing,  he  would  have  seen  it  instantly.  The  rest  of  his  com- 
positions in  verse, — ^if  we  omit  the  Latinpieces,  whose  only  value  is 
the  evidencing  a  certain  command  over  the  language, — are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  all  too  many.  With  the  ordinary  fixed  con- 
ceptions of  Dr.  Johnson,  there  is  something  very  laughter-moving  in 
finding  him  writing  poems  " To  Stella."  He  has  odes  to  " Evening" 
and  to  all  the  "  Seasons."  There  are  "  Lines  "  written  at  the  request 
of  a  gentleman  when  a  lady  had  given  him  a  sprig  of  myrtle.     He 

addresses  a  composition  to  "  Miss  ,  On  her  giving  the  author  a 

gold  and  silk  network  purse  of  her  own  weaving."  Another  piece  is 
addressed  to  this  lady  "On  her  playing  upon  the  harpsichord  in  a  room 
hung  with  flower-pieces  of  her  own  painting."  He  translates  from 
Horace  and  Anacreon,  and  scholars  agree  that  he  does  it  as  badly  as 
most  other  people. 

There  is  but  one  remark  to  be  made  upon  it  all.  He  could  write 
satire  in  verse,  for  in  satirizing  a  man  has  to  reason,  and  having  such 
stores  of  language  of  the  rather  lofty  kind,  Johnson  could  reason  in 
poetry  just  as  well  as  in  prose, — that  is  to  say,  absolutely,  perfectly; 
but  the  moment  he  slackens  the  working  of  the  logical  faculty,  seeking 
to  simulate  feeling  raised  to  the  musical  pitch,  he  is  lost.  He  has  not 
the  gift  of  song  at  all.  In  mimicking  it,  the  only  chance  he  had  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  from  himself  was  to  take  the  first  technically  complete 
suggestion  that  offered,  and  behove  it  inspiration.  Very  often  it  was 
doggrel.  The  compositions  meant  to  rhyme,  of  course,  do  it ;  they 
are  poetical  numbers  to  that  extent ;  but  when  he  drops  that  resource, 
and  tries  blank  verse,  the  failure  is  such  as  no  other  writer  of  his  rank 
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of  phrase,  and  sometimeB  the  secret  that  it  is  so  is  shamelessly  apparent. 
The  attack  made  on  "  Junius  "  in  the  paper  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  of  this  laboured,  unsuccessful  kind.  One  or  two  of  its  best  points 
will,  perhaps,  bear  citing,  as  "Junius"  never  ceases  to  interest. 
Johnson  says: — 

"  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble 

in  the  dark Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it; 

finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it Those 

who  know  not  whither  lie  would  lead  them  resolve  to  follow  him,  and  those 
who  cannot  find  his  meaning  hope  he  means  rebellion." 

It  would  not  be  diflScult  to  fill  pages  with  minute  specimens  of  what 
may  be  styled  fairly  successful  satire.  In  his  preface  to  Shakespear^ 
speaking  of  the  stage  as  shown  by  others,  he  says, — "The  theatre  is 
peopled  by  such  characters  as  are  never  seen,  conversing  in  language 
which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the 
commerce  of  mankind."  His  Life  of  the  poet  Hughes  has  this 
remark, — "  Hughes  added  to  the  Dialogues  of  Fontenelle,  which  he 
translated,  two  of  his  own,  and,  though  not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious 
man,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton."  In  dealing  with 
Savage  in  the  Lives,  he  says, — "  The  poet  contented  himself  with  the 
applause  of  men  of  judgment,  and  was  disposed  to  exclude  from  the 
character  of  men  of  judgment  all  who  did  not  applaud  him."  In  the 
Life  of  Thomson,  he  observes  of  London,  that  "  it  is  a  place  where 
merit  will  find  friends  so  soon  as  it  is  reputable  to  befriend  it."  Of  the 
poet  Dyer,  he  says,  that  '*  he  seemed  to  think  that  not  to  write  prose 
is  certainly  to  write  poetry."  This  list  of  good  things  could  be 
lengthened  considerably. 

Here  we  may  conveniently  speak  of  his  own  poetry.  The  satire,  it 
needs  not  to  be  said,  is  good.  Indeed,  that  is  not  saying  enough  of 
it.  **  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  contains  more  passages  which 
would  be  recognized  by  the  general  reader,  than  any  poetical  piece 
of  the  same  length  in  our  language,  if  we  make  the  single  exception 
of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man."  It  has  fewer  than  four  himdred  lines,  but 
these  supply  at  least  ten  stock  quotations.  This  is  a  marvellous 
success.  Ahke  in  it  and  in  "  London,"  there  are  lines  and  couplets, 
now-and-then  longer  passages,  as  fine  as  anything  below  the  very 
best  work  of  Drydon  and  Pope.  In  pai-ts  of  tlie  Prologue  spoken  by 
Garrick  at  the  opening  of  his  theatre,  the  same  excellence  of  rhetorical 
finish  comes  to  his  aid.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  I  Wherever  it  is  not  satire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  caU  it 
utter  failure.  The  tragedy  of  *" Irene"  cannot  be  read  now  with- 
out more  laughter  than  some  modern  comedies  give.  The  style 
in  which  the  passions  are  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  positively  that 
which  is  ap})ropriate  to  burles(iue.  Read  the  scene  where  CaH  Bassa 
relates    to   Demetrius  the    seizure   of  Aspasia  in   Sophia's    temple. 
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Demetrius,  the  heroine's   lover,  gives  vent  to   his    feeUngs  in   the 
melodramatic  line. 


tt 


In  Sophia^s  temple  ! — what  alarm ! — Proceed." 


That  single  word,  "proceed,"  settles  all  Johnson's  claims  as  a  dramatist. 
Can  any  one  imagine  Shakespeare  making  one  of  his  characters  inter- 
rupt the  story  of  the  seizure  of  his  lady-love  with  the  exclamation, 
**  What  alarm  1 — Proceed !"  Directly  afterwards  Demetrius'has  another 
passionate  outburst.    The  whole  passage  had  better  be  given : — 


« 

u 


Dem,  Celestial  goodness. 

It  must,  it  must  be  she ! — her  name  ? 
Call.   Aspasia ! 
Dem.  What  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon  my  soul ! 

Oh,  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 

Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms, 

Aspasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her." 

That  Johnson,  who  yet  remains  for  his  countrymen  the  standard  critic 
of  Shakespeare,  should  not  have  kno\vn,  in  his  own  case,  that  this 
making  the  hero  say  to  the  audience  that  he  felt  in  such-and-such  a 
way,  instead  of  letting  them  find  it  out,  was  dramatically  ridiculous, 
is  amazing.  Assuredly,  if  "  Irene"  had  been  a  play  he  was  criticizing, 
not  writing,  he  would  have  seen  it  instantly.  The  rest  of  his  com- 
positions in  verse, — ^if  we  omit  the  Latinpieces,  whose  only  value  is 
the  evidencing  a  certain  command  over  the  language, — are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  all  too  many.  With  the  ordinary  fixed  con- 
ceptions of  Dr.  Johnson,  there  is  something  very  laughter-moving  in 
finding  him  writing  poems  "To  Stella."  He  has  odes  to  "Evening" 
and  to  all  the  "  Seasons."  There  are  "  Lines  "  written  at  the  request 
of  a  gentleman  when  a  lady  had  given  him  a  sprig  of  myrtle.     He 

addresses  a  composition  to  "  Miss  ,  On  her  giving  the  author  a 

gold  and  silk  network  purse  of  her  own  weaving."  Another  piece  is 
addressed  to  this  lady  "On  her  playing  upon  the  harpsichord  in  a  room 
hung  with  flower-pieces  of  her  own  painting."  He  translates  from 
Horace  and  Anacreon,  and  scholars  agree  that  he  does  it  as  badly  as 
most  other  people. 

There  is  but  one  remark  to  be  made  upon  it  all.  He  could  write 
satire  in  verse,  for  in  satirizing  a  man  has  to  reason,  and  having  such 
stores  of  language  of  the  rather  lofty  kind,  Johnson  could  reason  in 
poetry  just  as  well  as  in  prose, — that  is  to  say,  absolutely,  perfectly; 
but  the  moment  he  slackens  the  working  of  the  logical  faculty,  seeking 
to  simulate  feeling  raised  to  the  musical  pitch,  he  is  lost.  He  has  not 
the  gift  of  song  at  all.  In  mimicking  it,  the  only  chance  he  had  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  from  himself  was  to  take  the  first  technically  complete 
suggestion  that  offered,  and  believe  it  inspiration.  Veiy  often  it  was 
doggrel.  The  compositions  meant  to  rhyme,  of  course,  do  it ;  they 
are  poetical  numbers  to  that  extent ;  but  when  he  drops  that  resource, 
and  tries  blank  verse,  the  failure  is  such  as  no  other  writer  of  his  mnk 
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of  phrase,  and  sometimes  the  secret  that  it  is  so  is  shamelessly  apparent. 
The  attack  made  on  "  Junius  "  in  the  paper  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  of  this  laboured,  unsuccessful  kind.  One  or  two  of  its  best  points 
will,  perhaps,  bear  citing,  as  "Junius"  never  ceases  to  interest 
Johnson  says: — 

"  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  be  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble 

in  the  dark Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it; 

finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it Those 

who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead  them  resolve  to  follow  him,  and  those 
who  cannot  find  his  meaning  hope  he  means  rebellion." 

It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  fill  pages  with  minute  specimens  of  what 
may  be  styled  fairly  successful  satire.  In  his  preface  to  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  the  stage  as  shown  by  others,  he  says, — "The  theatre  is 
peopled  by  such  charactera  as  are  never  seen,  conversing  in  language 
which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the 
commerce  of  mankind."  His  Life  of  the  poet  Hughes  has  this 
remark, — "Hughes  added  to  the  Dialogues  of  Fontenelle,  which  he 
translated,  two  of  his  own,  and,  though  not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious 
man,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton."  In  dealing  with 
Savage  in  the  Lives,  he  says, — "  The  poet  contented  himself  with  the 
applause  of  men  of  judgment,  and  was  disposed  to  exclude  from  the 
character  of  men  of  judgment  all  who  did  not  applaud  him."  In  the 
Life  of  Thomson,  he  observes  of  London,  that  "  it  is  a  place  where 
merit  will  find  friends  so  soon  as  it  is  reputable  to  befriend  it."  Of  the 
poet  Dyer,  he  says,  that  "  he  seemed  to  think  that  not  to  write  prose 
is  certainly  to  write  poetry."  This  list  of  good  things  could  be 
lengthened  considerably. 

Here  we  may  conveniently  speak  of  his  own  poetry.  The  satire,  it 
needs  not  to  be  said,  is  good.  Indeed,  that  is  not  saying  enough  of 
it.  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  contains  more  passages  which 
would  be  recognized  by  the  general  reader,  than  any  poetical  piece 
of  the  same  length  in  our  language,  if  we  make  the  single  exception 
of  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man."  It  has  few^er  than  four  hundred  lines,  but 
these  supply  at  least  ten  stock  quotations.  This  is  a  marvellous 
success.  Alike  in  it  and  in  "  London,"  there  are  lines  and  couplets, 
now-and-then  longer  passages,  as  fine  as  anything  below  the  very 
best  work  of  Drydon  and  Pope.  In  parts  of  the  Prologue  spoken  by 
Gamck  at  the  opening  of  his  theatre,  the  same  excellence  of  rhetorical 
finish  comes  to  his  aid.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  ?  Wherever  it  is  not  satire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  call  it 
utter  failure.  The  tragedy  of  "  Irene "  cannot  be  read  now  with- 
out more  laughter  than  some  modern  comedies  give.  The  stylo 
in  which  the  passions  are  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  positively  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  burlesque.  Read  the  scene  where  Cali  Bassa 
relates    to    Demetrius  the    seizure   of  Aspasia  in   Sophia's    temple. 
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Demetrius,  the  heroine's  lover,  gives  vent  to  his  feeUngs  in  the 
melodramatic  line, 

"  In  Sophia's  temple  ! — what  alarm ! — Proceed." 

That  single  word,  "proceed,"  settles  all  Johnson's  claims  as  a  dramatist. 
Can  any  one  imagine  Shakespeare  making  one  of  his  characters  inter- 
rupt the  story  of  the  seizure  of  his  lady-love  with  the  exclamation, 
"  What  alarm ! — Proceed !"  Directly  afterwards  Demetrius'has  another 
passionate  outburst.     The  whole  passage  had  better  be  given : — 

"Bern.  Celestial  goodness. 

It  must,  it  must  be  she ! — her  name  ? 
"  Cali.   Aspasia ! 
**  Lem,  What  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon  my  soul ! 

Oh,  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 

Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms, 

Asx>asia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her." 

That  Johnson,  who  yet  remains  for  his  countrymen  the  standard  critic 
of  Shakespeare,  should  not  have  kno^vn,  in  his  own  case,  that  this 
making  the  hero  say  to  the  audience  that  he  felt  in  such-and-such  a 
way,  instead  of  letting  them  find  it  out,  was  dramatically  ridiculous, 
is  amazing.  Assuredly,  if  "  Irene"  had  been  a  play  he  was  criticizing, 
not  writing,  he  would  have  seen  it  instantly.  The  rest  of  his  com- 
positions in  verse, — ^if  we  omit  the  Latinpieces,  whose  only  value  is 
the  evidencing  a  certain  command  over  the  language, — are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  all  too  many.  With  the  ordinary  fixed  con- 
ceptions of  Dr.  Johnson,  there  is  something  very  laughter-moving  in 
finding  him  writing  poems  "To  Stella."  He  has  odes  to  "Evening" 
and  to  all  the  "  Seasons."  There  are  "  Lines  "  written  at  the  request 
of  a  gentleman  when  a  lady  had  given  him  a  sprig  of  myrtle.     He 

addresses  a  composition  to  "  Miss  ,  On  her  giving  the  author  a 

gold  and  silk  network  purse  of  her  own  weaving."  Another  piece  is 
addressed  to  this  lady  "On  her  playing  upon  the  harpsichord  in  a  room 
hung  with  flower-pieces  of  her  own  paiating."  He  translates  from 
Horace  and  Anacreon,  and  scholars  agree  that  he  does  it  as  badly  as 
most  other  people. 

There  is  but  one  remark  to  be  made  upon  it  all.  He  could  write 
satire  in  verse,  for  in  satirizing  a  man  has  to  reason,  and  having  such 
stores  of  language  of  the  rather  lofty  kind,  Johnson  could  reason  in 
poetry  just  as  well  as  in  prose, — that  is  to  say,  absolutely,  perfectly; 
but  the  moment  he  slackens  the  working  of  the  logical  faculty,  seeking 
to  simulate  feeling  raised  to  the  musical  pitch,  he  is  lost.  He  has  not 
the  gift  of  song  at  all.  In  mimicking  it,  the  only  chance  he  had  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  from  himself  was  to  take  the  first  technically  complete 
suggestion  that  offered,  and  beUeve  it  inspiration.  Very  often  it  was 
doggrel.  The  compositions  meant  to  rhyme,  of  course,  do  it ;  they 
are  poetical  nimibers  to  that  extent ;  but  when  he  drops  that  resource, 
and  tries  blank  verse,  the  failure  is  such  as  no  other  writer  of  his  rank 
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has  left  behind  him.  It  might  be  said  that  the  nearest  approach  he 
ever  made  to  poetry  was  a  piece  of  prose.  His  little  fiction,  "  The 
Fountains :  a  Fairy  Tale,"  is  excellent  residing.  But  you  are  finally 
compelled  to  say  that  about  five-sixths  of  Johnson's  poetry  must  be 
classed  with  his  humorous  prose ;  for  all  final  uses,  it  is  waste. 

With  a  sense  of  reUef,  one  turns  to  his  proper  work,  the  ethical 
disquisitions.  It  is  easy  to  characterize  Johnson  in  this  higher  aspect. 
To  begin  with :  There  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  mystic  in  him.  He 
does  not  try  to  solve  any  problem.  We  remember  but  a  single 
case  where  he  attempts  any  dealing  with  tte  puzzles  of  this  life.  In 
one  of  the  /c/fer  papers,  the  existence  of  evil  being  spoken  of,  he 
affii-ms  that  nearly  all  moral  good  can  be  traced  to.  the  occasions 
physical  evil  gives  for  it.  This  explanation  is  not  Johnson's  own,  but 
he  accepts  it  as  sufficient,  and  with  the  great  historic  enigma  he  med- 
dles no  more.  He  is,  in  his  beUefs,  an  average  Englishman,  not  looking 
out  for  any  new  doctrine.  He  holds  that  what  is  needful  to  be  known, 
rehgiously,  morally,  poUtically,  is  already  known  :  it  is  for  him  nearly 
all  contained  within  the  Church  of  England's  standards.  As  a  meta- 
physician he  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  rank  whatever.  He  does  not 
even  betray  curiosity  as  to  the  fundamental  questions ;  and,  difficult  as 
it  is  to  think  that  the  feeling  was  wholly  stifled,  there  is  the  evidence 
of  his  private  devotional  fonnularies  and  records,  not  originally  meant 
for  publication,  and  covering  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  these,  we 
do  not  find  a  stir  of  thought  betokening  any  misgiving  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  ordinary  notions.  It  was,  however, 
the  same  with  him  in  poUtics.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  Toiy,  without  a  single  variation  in  his  thinking  towards 
Liberalism.  To  understand  it  all,  the  habit  of  his  mind  must  be  per- 
sistently taken  into  account.  For  him  to  have  argued  out  his  general 
principles  would  necessarily  have  involved  him  in  sustained  ratiocina- 
tion, which  we  have  said  he  would  not  undertake,  and  it  would  have 
left  him,  for  recurring  periods  at  least,  wath  gaps  in  his  thinking, 
each  one  of  which  would  have  been  a  tonnent  to  him.  Johnson 
could  not  do  for  an  instant  without  what  would  pass  for  full,  complete 
thinking  on  any  and  every  subject.  He  consequently  accepted  the 
old  fixed  doctrines  just  as  he  foimd  them,  boimdlessly  illustrating  them 
from  the  quick  momentary  activities  of  his  own  mind.  This  instinc- 
tive resolve  to  escape  from  all  the  discontent  of  a  want  of  conclusive, 
finished  thinking,  must  have  been  the  reason  for  his  scoffing  at  phy- 
sical science.  (Sec  Rambler  No.  24,  and  Idler  No.  17.)  The  failure 
to  apprehend  its  coming  wonders  must  always  remain  a  stigma  ou 
Johnson.  But  such  sciences  as  botany  and  meteorology  were  then  so 
new  that  his  mind  could  not  illustrate  them.  He  did  himself  dabble  iii 
clieniistry,  but  then  it  had  a  history.  In  every  case  he  must  have  full 
materials  for  thinking  readiest,  easiest,  most  completely  within  the 
limits  of  a  small  space,  and  he  tin-ned  where  they  lay.  The  only  mode 
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f  enlargement  then  was  paradox.  This  he  snatched  at;  not  only, 
we  holieve,  for  momentaiy  triumphs,  but  for  liis  own  satisfaction.  His 
Baying  that  Dr.  J.  Campbtll,  a  person  then  notoriuus,  was  a  good  man 
'because  he  raised  his  hat  when  ho  passed  a  church  though  he  never 
wont  in,  and  his  praifiing  Charles  II.  as  a  king  of  good  principles, 
admit  of  some  explanation  beyond  the  supposition  of  wilfulness.  It  was 
the  only  way  left  in  which  he  could  simulate  a  free  action  of  his  intellect 
within  thG  doctrinal  rest  notions  which  he  wouldnot  transgresa.  He  tries 
after  this  enlargement  perpetually.  It  is  this  effort  which  may  be  seen 
workuig  at  the  bottom,  in  such  varying  instances  as  his  asserting 
that  female  unchastity  could  not  be  too  harshly  treated;  his  arguing 
that  a  lawyer  had  no  duty  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  of  hie 
client's  cause  until  the  Court  had  pronounced ;  his  condoling  with  Dr. 
Dodd  the  night  before  he  was  hanged,  on  the  ground  that  his  crime 
(forgery)  had  not  corrupted  any  man's  principles.  For  the  same 
reasons,  this  ohgarch  in  politics  was  a  democrat  in  Uterature.  always 
ready  to  beheve  that  widespread  reputation  in  authorship  has  occult 
[uBtifications  for  itself.  Though  hie  inquuies  into  ghost  stories  were 
not  conclusive,  he  thinks  such  tales  should  not  be  wholly  decried, 
Rince  they  have  been  beUeved  by  so  many  generations  of  men.  Large, 
lull  materials  for  thinking  briskly,  but  easily,  stand  to  him  in  the  stead 
of  radical  proofs.  He  would  not  veuture  after  those  into  any  wild, 
uncertain  places.  No  man  ever  could  make  mental  bricks  quicker  or 
better,  but  he  must  have  his  straw  found  for  him,  and  plenty  of  it. 
Without  a  store  in  hand  to  begin  with  he  would  not  work.  This  is  not 
)  be  praised ;  it  means  some  cowardice  or  weakness ;  for,  at  that  rate, 
■e  should  never  have  had  any  truth  at  all.  However,  it  was  thus  that 
Johnson  did  not,  in  all  his  writings  and  talkings,  give  the  world  a 
single  novelty  of  doctrine ;  his  utmost  approach  to  origiiiaUty  lies  in 
tiie  striking  out  of  paradoxes  in  phraseology,  necessitating  greater 
ictivity  of  mind  in  applyiug  an  old  principle.  His  merit,  a*  we  sought 
Q  show  at  the  outeet,  is  wholly  of  another  kind  than  originaUty.  It 
B  that  of  an  absolutely  explicit  statement  of  ordinary  beliefs — a  full 
ilastrative  exposition  of  the  trite  thoughts  which  tlie  common  mind 
if  the  community  into  which  he  was  born  has  for  its  hereditary  fur- 
litnre.  It  was  a  very  necessaiy,  a  very  valuable  work,  and  he  did  it 
pith  splendid  excellence.  Possibly,  some  ot  those  who  are  for  ever 
iri'ing  out  for  the  continued  discovery  of  new  truth,  are  not  fully 
,ware  of  how  much  truth  Johnson — merely  by  bringing  it  together 
[1  shining  heaps — showed  that  we  have  lying  to  hand  already  dis- 
covered, but  unused. 

The  best  course  will  be  to  try  to  connect  the  moral  principles 
'Scattered  throughout  Johnson's  writings.  If  any  one  could  grasp 
them,  and  habitually  apply  the  rules  ui  conduct,  he  would  not  be  far 
ishort  of  finding  in  them  an  intellectual  scheme  of  right  living. 

Aa  the  starting  point  for  the  synopsis,  we  may  take  his  statement 

VOL.  xxsii.  a  A 
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{Rambler,  No.  49)  that  it  is  vain  to  try  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  and  indifference,  li,  he  says,  we  could  hope  by  excluding 
joy  to  shut  out  grief,  the  plan  would  be  worth  considering,  but  as 
misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  inlets,  we  may  surely  endeavour 
to  raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one  time,  for  it  will 
necessarily  sink  below  it  at  another.  But  this  robust  encouragement 
to  risk  something  for  enjoyment  must  be  taken  along  with  his  views 
on  self-denial  (Idler,  No.  53).  To  every  man  there  is,  he  urges,  a 
point  in  the  indulgence  of  pleasure  which  is  fatal ;  having  passed  it  he 
will  not  return  to  temperance.  "  To  deny  early  and  inflexibly  is  the 
only  art  of  checking  the  importunity  of  desire,  and  of  preserving 
quiet  and  innocence."  As  the  fundamental  virtue,  he  elects  Prudence. 
He  always  recognizes  the  antipathetic  aspects  of  life  to  youth  and  age 
(Rambler,  No.  69),  and  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  com- 
bining different  sets  of  enjoyments, — if  we  will  have  some,  we  must 
give  up  others.  The  diversities  of  human  character  (Ramblery  No.  70), 
with  the  folly  of  expecting  uniformity  of  taste,  are  continually  urged 
by  him.  He  has  an  abiding  sense  of  how  our  time  is  pettily  appro- 
priated by  custom,  and  by  our  physical  wants,  these  latter  levelling 
all  i-anks.  The  paltriness  of  many  of  our  pleasures  is  fully  seen  by 
him,  though  he  teaches  no  disgust,  frankly  accepting  enjoyments 
however  small.  His  general  view  of  life  is  specially  social.  Not 
only  does  he  fully  appraise  friendship  (Rambler,  No.  99),  but  he  has 
what  may  be  called  a  scientific  conception  of  the  art  of  mutually 
pleasing, — he  praises  politeness  to  its  full  height,  and  rightly  values 
social  accomplishments  as  a  means  of  conventional  intercourse. 
Scarcely  any  moralist  awards  so  much  importance  to  mere  peevish- 
ness, and  what  you  may  term  egotism,  as  ills  of  life.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  how  much  any  man's  success  in  gaining  the  admiration  of 
others  must  be  limited  by  diversity  in  tastes,  by  distractions  of  atten- 
tion, by  the  demands  of  their  own  affairs.  He  acknowledges  an 
element  of  romance  in  life,  noting  how  human  beings  when  thrown 
into  contact  interest  one  another  in  ways  they  are  not  aware  of,  much 
less  design.  For  the  cure  of  disappointment  and  sorrow,  apart  from 
the  higher  resources  of  religion,  he  relies  mainly  on  active  employment, 
not  on  forced  mirth,  nor  on  indulged  melancholy.  Finally,  he  ever 
regards  man  as  the  creature  of  hope,  the  spoi*t  of  passion,  a  lover  of 
himself,  always  more  or  less  the  fool  of  the  future.  It  is  easy  to  detect 
recurrences  among  the  minor  thoughts, — as  that  man  is  of  import- 
ance to  himself,  that  we  must  seem  pleased  if  we  would  give 
pleasure,  &c. 

This  is  only  a  skeleton  statement,  necessarily  omitting  all  the  amass- 
ing completeness  of  detailed  thinking,  all  the  noble  finish  of  style. 
If  we  cited  the  proofs  in  full,  we  should  give  passage  after  passage  of 
the  most  perfect  rational  exposition  in  our  own  or  in  any  literature. 
Johnson's  chief  subjects  need  no  more  mere  exposition  from  now  to 
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)  end  of  the  world ;  all  the  facts  are  taken  up  by  him,  all  the 
inferencee  are  given.  High  as  some  of  the  topica  are,  he  ie  always 
m^cient  for  theiu.  There  is  no  common  human  duty,  either  of  per- 
Lfomiance  or  of  avoidance,  for  which  he  cannot  assign  the  full  grounds. 
The  authority  of  bis  teaching  is  drawn  from  the  intellect,  not  enforced 
,by  any  enthusiasm  of  the  feelings,  and.  in  a  certain  high  sense,  that 
means  a  defect  personally;  but  it  follows  from  this  that  the  rhetoiic  is 
tiever  excessive,  and  is  not  liable  to  stale.  Who  can  suppose  a  time 
when  Joluison'a  absolutely  logical  presentation  of  these  mattera  will  be 
wholly  out  of  faaliioii  ?  He  left  it  to  religion  to  supply  the  actuating 
motives,  always  aasuming  that  to  be  present,  added  to  what  he 
Grant  this,  and  regard  his  self-imposed  task  as  that  of  explain- 
ing virtue  by  lay  rensoniug,  expounding  it  as  a  matter  of  common 
Mnee,  proveable  to  the  understanding  from  the  facts,  and  he  did  the 
work  ofl  no  other  writer  has  done  it.  His  scheme,  we  allow,  does  not 
bclude  auy  hints  for  the  lofty  department  of  the  culture  of  the  emo- 
Kons  by  meaus  of  Art.  now  growing  increaeiiigly  indiapenaablc  to  the 
Saiutiest  souls ;  but  looking  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  mankind,  the 
■pparatus  of  moral  piinciplea  he  offers  is  all  but  sulhcient.  Scattered 
ftbout  iu  these  Essays  lie  the  fragmentary  materials  for  a  new  "  Whole 
Duty  of  Man ; "  and  it  was  such  a  work  that  Johnson  ought  to  have 
^ven  to  the  world,  for  it  to  have  had  the  full  truit  of  his  mind,  if  we 
let  our  expectations  rise  to  the  height  of  his  powers  at  their  best. 
Instead  of  that  whole  we  have  these  splendid  piiices. 

In  saying  that  Johnson's  writings  ara  void  of  any  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeliugs,  a  single  qualification  must  be  made.  He  gives  P^^y  ^  ^'^^ 
ossion;  he  has.  at  times,  an  enthusiasm  of  sadness.  There  is  nowhei-e 
1  be  met  with  a  more  relentless  review  of  the  inevitableness,  the  com- 
[nonuees.  the  diversity  of  liumaii  miseries,  than  he  gives  iu  the  120tb 
paper  of  The  AdvmtMrer.     Here  is  his  general  conclusion: — 

"  The  world  in  it^  bost  state  is  notlung  more  tliun  n  larji'er  assembly  o(  bemgs, 
combining  to  counterfeit,  happiness  whicli  tbey  do  not  fee!,  employing  every 
Mi  and  noutrivuntje  to  euibellish  life,  and  to  hide  tlieir  real  condition  from  one 

lother." 

In  other  essays,  he  deals  with  some  human  woes  sepamtely,  goiug 
ito  the  particulars.     Rambler  No.  69  has  a  passage  on  the  prospect  of 
which  is  as  sad  as  words  can  be : — 

"  The  other  miseries  which  waylay  our  passage  through  the  world,  wisdom 
lay  escape,  and  fortitade  may  conquer.  ....  But  a  tune  must  come  when 
ur  policy  and  bravery  shall  be  equally  useless  -,  when  we  shall  sink  into  help- 
tssnoss  and  suilness,  without  aiiy  power  of  receiving'  solace  from  the  pleasures 
lat  bavu  fonuerly  delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging  into  a  second 


jssession  of  tlie  bles, 


e  have  lost.' 


Here  we  have  melancholy  risiog  into  the  ideal.     These  darker  ones 

kTO  tfie  only  set  of  facts  which  overcome  the  fine  balance  of  Johnson's 

indcrstandbg.     It  is  plain  that,  in  the  above  utterance,  he  leaves  out 
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of  view  the  way  in  which  time  lessens  our  wants,  and,  also,  overlooks 
some  compensations  which  it  gives.  One  thing,  however,  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  now  to  read  these 
passages  without  thinking  of  gloomy  episodes  in  Johnson's  own 
career.  Besides  Boswell's  details,  we  have  Johnson's  "  Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  which  affect  most  readers  in  an  exaggerated  way.  They 
are  but  pen-and-ink  records  of  what  everybody  experiences ;  we  all 
pray  and  resolve,  and  fail,  and  hope  and  resolve  again ;  but  he  wrote 
them  all  down,  while  the  rest  of  us  omit  it.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be 
reckoned  among  literary  productions,  and  we  leave  them.  If,  however, 
readers  had  not  this  extra,  this  interfering  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would  admiringly  regard  the  passages  in 
the  Essays  simply  as  wonderful  instances  of  heroic  persistence  m 
shutting  out  illusion  and  accepting  the  whole  of  the  facts.  At  least, 
to  go  into  the  details  of  Johnson's  failure  to  be  as  wise  in  act  as  he 
was  in  writing,  would  be  the  very  Boswellianism  which  it  is  the  plan 
of  this  paper  not  to  aid.  His  defence,  almost  his  exculpation,  was  his 
diseased  body. 

A  word  has  yet  to  be  added  of  him  in  another  literary  aspect.    He 
still  is  the  most  generally  recognized  critic  in  our  Uterature  ; — ^true,  it 
has  not  many.     Earlier,  we  ventured  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  Engliah- 
men  at  all  qualify  their  idolatiy  of  Shakespeare,  the  bulk  of  then 
still  take  their  opinions  of  the  Plays  from  Johnson.     He  made  some 
enormous  mistakes.     In  selecting,  as  the  most  striking  passage  in 
English  poetry,   the  scene   he  quotes  from   Congreve's   "Mourning 
Bride,"  he  showed  a  stoUdness  which  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
marvels  among  the  wonders  of  criticism.     His  refusal  to  admire  in 
several  other  cases  is  equally  unfair.     But  even  in  these  instances  the 
fine  working  of  his  intellect  in  affording  ingenious  reasons  for  his 
detailed  condemnations  is  not  only  interesting, — it  is  valuable  ;  for  if 
the  applications  of  the  reasoning  are  out  of  place  more-or-less  in  the 
cases  in  hand,  they  may  advantageously  be  borne  in  mind  as  real  hints 
of  a  critical  canon.     We  need  not  stay  to  enforce  this  by  such  differing 
examples  as  his  notices  of  Gray  and  Swift,  both  of  whom  he  unde^ 
values.     Nearly  the  only  critical  verdict  of  his  from  which  the  general 
public  has  turned  with  much  feeling  is  his  judgment  of  Milton,    Some- 
thing of  this  is  owing  to  lack  of  distinguishing  between  parts  of  tie 
criticism.     Johnson  was  embittered  against  Milton  as  a  politician,  and 
he  had  no  liking  for  him  as  a  man,  but  his  appreciation  of  him  as  a 
poet  could  hardly  rise  higher  than  it  does  at  the  highest  points.     He 
scoffs  at  most  of  the  minor  poems,  notably  at  the  sonnets  :  possibly,  the 
wonder  is,  after  all,  that  in  a  case  where  his  personal  bias  was  so 
strongly  acting,  he  erred  no  further.     Indeed,  considering  the  great 
constitutional  defects  of  emotion  Johnson's  own  poetry  show8,it  is  little 
short  of  a  hterary  miracle  that  his  range  of  critical  appreciation  betrays 
him  so  little.    It  is  certain  that  he  must  have  praised  more  distinct 
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inda  in  poetry  than  those  which  gave  him  pleaBure.  The  explanation, 
We  believe,  is  that  he  was  eometimea  able,  intellectually,  to  discern  the 
■ental  marks  of  successful  composition  even  where  he  failed  to  respond 
lotionally.  In  matters  of  mere  constructive  skill,  a&,  also,  in  refereuco 
K)  the  technical  proprieties  of  embellishment,  his  judgment  was  solidly 
Lccurate.  The  sympathetic  shortcomings  are  so  hidden,  are  in  a 
a  80  substituted,  in  the  ways  we  have  mentioned,  that,  excepting 
D  a  few  iostances,  the  public  has  never  become  fully  aware  of  them. 
Johnson  cannot  be  called  a  great  critic  in  the  high,  original  sense  ;  if 
ehasperfected  the  mlesofliteraryjudgment  within  a  certain  compass, 
le  has  not  really  widened  the  popular  taste,  by  any  encouragement  of 
K)vel  kinds  of  merit,  adding  to  the  power  of  the  public  enjoyment  of 
tterature  :  still,  in  spite  of  this,  what  he  has  done  he  haa  done  so  well, 
hat  be  is  the  only  critic  we  have  who  is  read  from  one  generation  to 
t&other.  A  great  part  uf  hie  work  in  this  department,  ae  in  every 
rther  of  it,  is  now  labour  lost.  He  was  willing,  at  the  publishers'  dic- 
ation,  to  let  their  trade  catalogues  stand  for  the  roll  of  fame,  and  to 
Iprite  about  Hammond,  or  SomerviUe,  or  West,  just  as  readily  as  about 
?ope,  or  Dryden,  or  Butler,  ov  Young,  or  Thomson.  Johnson  posi- 
ively  had  no  senutiveness  as  to  liis  topics ;  anybody  might  set  him  a 
wk ;  he  justified  to  himself  the  execution  of  it  by  the  fineness  of  tht.- 
rorkmanship. 

And  now,  lastly,  the  qiiestion  remains,  after  all  that  we  have  said 
tf  his  finish  of  style,  what  is  Johnson's  rank  as  a  literaiy  artist  1  what 
ense  of  form  had  he  ?  Well,  it  cannot  be  put  high.  His  power  of 
Kcelling,  wonderful  ae  it  was,  did  not  go  much  further  than  the  sen- 
ence, — certainly  not  beyond  the  paragraph.  Even  v,-itlun  those 
imitfi,  if  the  criticism  is  to  be  absolute,  there  is  a  certain  hardness,  an 
ibaence  of  easy  flow,  a  want  of  vital  elasticity ;  the  sentences  arc 
oechanisms  of  joints  and  hmges;  clearly-cut.  exactly-balanced,  but 
1  mechanical.  They  stand  out  in  perfect  distinctness,  they  shiue, 
lonietimee  they  glitter,  but  on  none  of  them  ie  there  the  varying, shifting 
^X)om  of  phrase  which  is  the  last  glory  of  verbiage.  It  is,  however, 
rben  wo  regard  the  works  as  separate  wholes  that  we  see  how  mucli 
le  failed.  He  hae  left  no  model,  nor  anytlung  approaching  to  it. 
£flsay8,  of  course,  do  not  pretend  to  merit  nf  plan  beyond  the  most 
mdimentary  stage.  His  succeesful  poems  were  imitations  ;  his  tragedy 
pae  very  clumsy, — in  the  last  act  there  are  thirteen  scenes;  Iiis  novel 
Jtes  Rttle  use  of  the  firet  fine  conception  of  the  hidden  Happy  Valley, 
1  60  soon  as  the  chamcters  are  in  the  world  outside,  the  plot 
degenerates  into  the  simplicity  of  a  mere  ramble  from  place  to  place. 
On  the  high  score  of  form,  then,  his  works  can  make  no  claim.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  have  the  full  merit  of  being  one  of  the  earheat 
«f  those  who  are  called  the  modema  in  our  list  of  writers.  He  may  be 
,|Rud  to  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to  pastoral  in  poetry,  and  to 
pythological  oniamcntaf  ion  in  any  style  of  compoRition.     Only  iii  one 
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respect  does  Johnson  appear  to  present  readers  as  antiquated, — in  the 
great  nse  he  makes  of  Personification,  which  is  a  hterary  artifice  that 
has  fallen  wholly  into  desuetude.  There  is  now  an  air  of  childiahness 
about  such  sentences  as  these, — *'  Criticism  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Labour  and  Truth ;  she  was  at  her  birth  committed  to  the  care  of 
Justice,  and  brought  up  by  her  in  the  Palace  of  Wisdom  "  {Rambler^ 
No.  3).  "  Labour  was  the  son  of  Necessity,  the  nursling  of  Hope,  and 
the  pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother,  the  spirit  of  his 
nui-se,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  governess "  (Rambler,  No.  33).  In 
another  paper.  Rest,  Labour,  Lassitude,  Luxury,  and  Satiety,  are 
personified ;  so  elsewhere  are  Tnith,  Falsehood,  Curiosity,  &c. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  whether  this  artifice  stands  on  the  same  footing 
as  pastoral  poetry  and  mythological  decoration.  We  scarcely  think 
it  does.  There  is  a  large  body  of  our  experience  not  expressed  in  the 
current  literature  for  the  very  reason  that  in  this  utter  disuse  of 
personification  there  is  no  longer  any  means  of  bringing  it  in  a  sus- 
tained way  before  the  mind.  For  the  mental  and  moral  qualitie8» 
representing  so  much  of  what  we  know  and  feel,  we  have  names ;  but 
a  name  is  not  embodiment  enough  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  them 
eifectually.  Indeed,  what  we  may  term  the  natural  history  of  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  can  only  be  given  in  parable.  We  now  are  pre- 
tending to  do  without  it,  and  we  succeed  after  a  fashion  ;  that  is,  we 
omit  effective  meditation  on  these  subjects.  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
to  know  how  much  we  lose  by  this  utter  exclusion  of  personification 
read  Johnson's  "  Vision  of  the  Hermit  of  Tenerifie."  The  fable  of  the 
"Mountain  of  Existence,"  with  its  personifications  of  Education, 
Appetite,  Habits,  Reason,  Pride,  Content,  Indolence,  Melancholy, 
Despair,  and  Religion,  will  make — unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken— 
the  process  of  human  experience  intelligible  to  him  in  a  way  which  is 
impossible  by  the  use  of  abstract  terms  only.  A  time  may  come  when 
language  will  have  condensed  itself  and  have  developed  its  associations 
sufficiently  for  mere  names  to  serve,  but,  at  present,  we  are  far  from 
it.  Personification  seems  a  real  need  of  exposition,  one  which  cannot 
be  peimanently  unrecognized.  It  has  the  objection  of  staling  badly 
from  over-use.  Now-and-then,  it  must  ask  a  period  of  neglect  to 
gain  freshness.  Whenever  it  is  readopted,  it  will  give  a  palpable  en- 
largement of  the  vehicle  of  literary  expression.  Johnson's  great  use 
of  it  has  these  gi-ounds  of  justification. 

But,  in  order  fully  to  perceive  Johnson's  extraordinary  merits,  you 
must  take  the  perfect  wisdom  of  what  he  says  in  his  splendid  fragments 
with  the  all  but  perfect  way  in  which  he  said  it,  for  his  style  was 
ample  for  these  brief  flights  of  composition.  In  his  writings,  we  again 
say,  there  is  no  oddity  of  manner,  no  imsoundness  of  view,  nothing 
approaching  to  grotesqueness ;  he  is  nearly  the  poKtest  of  our  writers; 
everything  with  him  is  polished,  even  stiffened  a  Httle  into  elegant 
hardness.    His  one  exaggeration  was  that  of  a  careful  nobleness.    It 
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is  quite  true  that  there  was  the  huge  Boswellian  diflFerence  between 
Johnson  as  an  author  and  as  a  man,  but  we  have  so  many  eccentric 
men  and  so  few  nearly  perfect  writers,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  had  the  unlessened  effect  of 
Johnson  as  an  author.  For  it  is  from  this  sublime,  inevitable 
hypocrisy  of  Literature  that  the  world  gets  its  lay  working  ideal 
perpetually  renewed.  As  yet,  a  human  creature  can  only  some- 
times be  quite  good  in  the  still  act  of  writing.  By  a  happy  error, 
those  who  do  not  write  mix  up  the  man  and  the  author,  where  the 
difference  is  not  forced  on  them  as  in  this  case,  and,  thinking  there 
are  beings  so  much  better  than  the  common,  they  try,  fitfully,  to  Uve 
after  the  style  of  books.  If  the  illusion  should  be  destroyed,  and  it 
ever  came  to  be  universally  known  that  Uterature  is  intentional  only, 
that  the  writers  of  these  high  judgments,  exact  reflections,  beautiful 
flights  of  sentiment,  are  in  act  simply  as  other  men,  how  is  the  great 
bulk  to  be  stung  into  trying  after  progress  ? 

Johnson  was  a  wonderful  possibility  of  this  illusion.  With  the  pen 
in  his  hand,  he  was  a  nearly  perfect  man.  But,  thanks  to  Boswell's 
fideUty,  the  accidents  of  a  disectsed  body  have  been  allowed  to  obscure 
more  than  a  little  the  literary  effect  of  his  splendid  mind. 

William  Cyples. 


PARIS  DURING  THE  EXHIBITION. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  disasters  of  1870-71,  the  great 
"  Exposition  "  has  enabled  Paris  to  resume  her  position  as  the 
pet  pleasure-place  of  Europe,  the  bright,  gay  capital,  centre  of  interest 
of  all  kinds,  in  art  and  Uterature,  politics  and  amusement,  sunshine 
and  noise. 

The  gloomy  prophecies  of  Buonapartists,  Legitimists,  and  Orleanists, 
and  of  many  who  belonged  to  none  of  these  parties,  had  pronounced 
that  under  a  Republic  (and  one,  too,  which  had  arisen  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Commune)  no  foreign  country  would  venture  to  risk  its  treasures, 
its  pictures  and  carved  work,  its  china,  its  jewellerj'-  and  manufactured 
goods,  its  machines  and  inventions,  to  the  chances  of  what  might 
happen.  And  it  appeara  that  the  collection  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe,  while  the  numbers  which  attend 
its  **  world's  fair  "  seem  likely  to  outrival  those  of  any  such  previous 
gatherings. 

The  pride  and  self-glorification  of  the  country  have  been  great,  yet 
it  would  seem  as  if  France  heraelf  had  been  the  last  to  believe  in  her 
own  success,  or  had,  at  all  events,  detennined  to  risk  as  little  as  pos- 
sible towards  it,  for  on  the  31st  of  April  the  French  departments  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  an  absolute  blank, — ^the  manufacturers,  the  shop- 
keepers had  scarcely  attempted  to  begin  preparing  their  shows  of 
goods,  while,  though  the  building  itself  was  roofed  in,  it  was  fiill  of 
packing-cases,  dust,  paper,  and  cord,  even  the  flooring  was  imlaid, 
and  the  passages  impassable  from  stacks  of  goods. 

The  central  alley,  where  were  the  lines  of  representative  buildings, 
was  like  a  muddy  stream,  three  or  four  inches  deep.  A  pretty  English 
girl  was  standing  helplessly  on  the  brink,  when  one  of  the  employ^ 
came  to  her  rescue.     "Tenez,  mademoiselle,  il  faut  vous  porter! " and 
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before  she  coiild  apeak  he  had  gallantly  taken  her  ap  in  hie  arms  and 
landed  her  safely  ou  the  other  aide. 

Ontside,  the  approaches  were  in  a  state  of  utter  chaoa ;  long  lines  of 
carts  were  bringing  gravel  over  the  seas  of  mnd  to  what  were  to 
become  roads,— 6owers  in  full  bloom  were  being  transplanted  to  form 
what  were  to  be  gardens, — trees  were  dragged  up  to  make  bosquets 
of  shade  round  the  growing  paviliona  which  would  be  cafes  and 
restaurants.  If  it  had  not  been  for  England,  her  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, for  China,  Japan,  and  a  gleaning  from  other  countries,  the 
Ist  of  May  would  have  shown  an  exceedingly  ugly  tale  of  empty 
benches  and  divimous.  And  for  this  forwardness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  greatly  responsible;  he  worked  hard  and  successfully;  and  a 
Prince's  presence  has  not  yet  lost  its  prestige  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  not  in  republics  on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  The  one  in 
France  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  liim,  and  showed  its  pleasure  in 
very  pleasant  forma ;  liis  bonhomie  and  his  good-will  to  the  country, 
irrespective  of  its  govtmrnent  (with  the  choice  of  which  he  wisely 
considered  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do),  were  extremely  popular. 
The  compliments  paid  him  were  generally  somewhat  double-barrelled, 
and  wound  up  with  a  little  (permissible)  tribute  to  their  own  charms, 
virtues,  and  delights,  which  iudeed  the  Prince  was  doing  his  best  to 
honour.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Punch's  cartoon, — the 
flutter  of  gratified  vanity  of  the  France  in  sabots  and  a  high  cap,  at  the 
attentions  which  '•  Altesse  "  was  paying  her,  which  among  some  stem 
republicans  made  one  smile.  But  the  people  had  taken  the  show  under 
their  own  protection,  and  regarded  it  as  a  national  success  and  a 
n&tional  triumph.  There  were  more  flags  and  lampions  ia  Belleville 
and  the  sister  suburbs  than  in  the  more  aristocratic  quarters, — where 
on  the  great  night  the  Ughting  up  was  almost  confined  to  the  streets 
where  foveignere  most  do  congregate  and  where  their  hotels,  shops, 
and  haunts  are  mostly  to  be  found,  and  to  the  boulevards,  quays,  and 
public  buildings,  where  it  was  done  by  the  Government.  The  citot/en», 
au  ill-omened  word,  had  been  invited  by  placards  to  illuminate,  and 
the  middle  and  upper  part  of  them  had  very  decidedly  refused  to 
take  any  such  trouble. 

The  ceremony  of  the  openiiig  waa  neither  well  managed  nor 
impressive  iu  any  way,*  Perhaps  a  central  figure  is  required  for  a 
encceseful  "  function,"  and  the  Marshal,  since  his  defeat  in  the  autumn, 
lias  sunk  into  a  position  of  entire  insignificance ;  he  is  not  noticed  aa 
he  passes  in  the  streets;  neither  in  public  nor  in  private  is  his  person- 
ality now  of  the  smallest  importance.     Now  a  work  of  art  requires  a 

*  The  i>ar(j  cUrical  ia  verj  decidedlj  nnpopular  at  tbe  present  moment,  axid  it  was 
pachape  on  this  account  that  no  sott  of  religious  ceremony,  do  prajra,  or  even  utj  re- 
ugiotu  tUltuion.  ira^  olloiired  upon  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  "It  wu  left  to 
for^gnera.  maHttureutenent  Protestants,  to  Btippl;  this  trant,  bj  op€(tUDg  the  SaXla 
EfttagfUqna  for  tbe  carryins  out  of  religious  serricee  connected  with  the  Kipontion," 
■ud  one  of  the  papers.    The  "  ulle  "  was  opened  bf  lA>rd  Sbafteabory,  and  i«  >  great 
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cnlmination  of  interest  round  a  person,  a  summit,  an  apex  to  the 
pyramid,  a  point  to  the  story  or  the  drama ;  and  this  was  wanting  in 
the  show.  Besides  which,  the  Republic  has  had  no  practice  in 
organizing  great  fetes,  probably  no  gift  in  that  way,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  ill-managed  to  the  last  degree.  As  the  Marshal  and  his 
attendant  princes,  and  ambassadors  tramped  through  the  mud  and 
rain,  the  effect  was  almost  pitiful.  Nobody  had  any  places  assigned 
to  them,  the  spectators  Were  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased,  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers  were  left  to  wait  in  a  private  room  in 
order  to  join  the  cortege^  and  were  entirely  forgotten.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  they  were  suddenly  remembered,  dragged  out  of  their 
seclusion,  exceedingly  out  of  hinnour,  and  stuck  somehow  into  tiie 
procession.  "  You  cannot  think  how  much  I  am  enjoying  myself!" 
said  one  of  the  performers,  draggled  and  wet,  ruefully  to  a  happier 
friend  in  the  crowd,  who  was  able  to  dispose  of  his  own  movements. 
When  the  honourable  guests,  princes,  ex-queens,  and  kings,  Marshal 
and  company,  were  to  take  their  departure,  they  were  so  hustled  and 
pressed  upon  that  they  could  hardly  reach  their  carriages. 

The  weather  was  abominable ;  violent  storms  of  rain  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  actors  and  spectators  alike,  and  made  the  ground  under 
their  feet  like  a  quagmire.  "  D^cid^ment  le  bon  Dieu  n'aime  pas  la 
r^publique  I"  said  the  crowd,  quite  good-humouredly,  as  they  huddled 
like  sheep  with  their  faces  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  annexes, 
and  their  umbrellas  behind  them,  like  a  bas-reUef  on  the  Trajan 
column,  where  the  soldiers  shelter  beneath  their  shields  under  the 
wall  of  a  besieged  town. 

But  towards  evening  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  people  took 
possession  of  the  situation ;  they  made  their  own  fvte  of  their  own 
presence  in  the  streets,  and  marched  about  delighted  to  feel  that  Paris 
was  once  more  herself  again.  There  were  no  illuminations  for  them 
to  look  at,  as  we  imderstand  them,  no  stars,  devices,  or  designs ;  and 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  long  lines  of  Ught,  as  seen  from  the  bridges 
and  the  quays,  marking  out  the  architecture  of  the  great  pubUc 
buildings  among  the  trees,  and  reflected  in  the  water,  was  supremely 
indifferent  to  them;  they  never  even  turned  their  heads  to  look 
What  they  were  out  for  was  to  see  each  other,  and  to  be  seen,  be 
merry,  to  have  "  a  good  time,"  to  feel  that  Paris  was  prosperous  once 
more  ;  they  cared  little  for  what  reason  or  on  what  occasion. 

And  for  four  or  five  hours  the  crowds  swept  along  the  Rue  deRivoU 
in  unbroken  lines  of  living  fun  and  noise — carte,  vans,  broughams, 
pataches,  omnibuses,  waggons,  chars  a  hauc^  vehicles  without  names, 
unearthed  perhaps  for  that  night  only,  open  Victorias,  with  the 
quaintest  inhabitants  for  "  carriage  company."  There  went  two  com- 
fortable bodies,  in  white  caps  and  dress  to  match,  fat  and  jolly,  with 
no  gloves,  lying  back  at  their  ease  in  state,  good  souls,  evidently 
doing  the  thing  grand  for  once  in  life.     Then  came  an  onmibus  with 
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a  great  society  of  liiughing  boys  on  Ihe  top,  looking  down  from  their 
vantage  ground  upon  the  spectacle  below  in  triumph.  Next  a  great 
Norman  plough-horse,  slowly  puUiug  along  a  covered  country  cart, 
filled  with  women  in  liigh  cape,  and  a  heap  of  babies.  A  few  eoldiers, 
bat  in  their  private  capacity  only.  Six  women,  each  with  a  baby,  follow- 
ing each  other  acvoBB  the  streets  iu  ihe  midst  of  the  carts  and  carriages, 
the  babies  carried  aggressively  to  force  the  passage.  A  block  along  the 
whole  line,  for  miles  perhaps,  but  every  one  in  good  humour,  and  finding 
no  inconvenience  whatever  in  waiting  a  bit,  in  such  good  company. 
Men  caiTying  children  astride  on  their  shoulders,  one  small  boy  with  a  i 
pair  of  bright  blue  kid  shoes  ending  the  little  legs  which  made  a  neck- 
lace round  his  father's  throat.  A  driver  fast  aeleeji  on  his  box,  and  hia 
carriage,  full  of  living  souls,  going  on  just  the  same,  in  full  trust  in 
Providence.  A  cart  vnth  *'  Beune  et  Qiufs  "  in  large  letters,  adver- 
tising itself  by  the  liisurj'  of  Chinese  lanterns  of  different  colours 
hanging  round  it,  Slirill  cat^calls  and  Polichinelle  noises  in  all  direc- 
tions, a  verj'  mild  amusement.  Above  all,  babies  asleep  and  awake  in 
every  direction  and  in  every  position  and  action  (except  crying).  Every- 
body shouting,  talking,  laughing,  everybody  polite  and  well-behaved, 
nobody  dnmk.  nobody  out  of  sorts  or  impatient  or  pushing,  perfect 
good  behaviour,  courtesy,  and  consideration,  a  model  crowd,  if  a  Httle 
too  noisy  for  the  enjoyment  of  mere  spectators.  Presently,  in  the  thick 
of  the  fun,  came  a  procession  of  workmen,  arm-in-arm,  four  abreast, 
singing  the  ilarseillaise.  "  Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  vos  sillons  I " 
they  ehouted  quite  pleasantly,  the  awful  words  piercing  the  merriment 
like  a  sword.  It  made  one  shiver,  like  a  frightful  echo,  un  cri  sinislre,  of 
what  those  merry  men  perhaps  had  been  doing  seven  yeai*  ago  in  this 
very  May  eeason.  While  above  the  laughing,  singing  crowd,  beyond 
the  grove  of  cliestnnte  in  full  flower  and  spring  beauty  of  foliage,  in 
the  gardens  before  ne,  lay  the  long  line  of  the  burnt  Tuileriee,  with  its 
eyeless  windows  and  blackened  walls  and  torn-down  roofs  looming 
ominously.  Seven  years  ago  a  furious  mob  of  workmen  were  setting 
fire  to  their  own  public  buildings,  and  Paris  itself  was  in  danger  of 
being  burnt. 

Meantime  on  went  the  fun.  The  carts,  big  and  little,  with  their 
coloured  melon  lanterns  hung  in  front,  or  dragged  by  a  mule  with  a 
Chinese  lamp  danghng  before  its  nose.—and  the  babies,  always  babies, 
in  endless  succession.  A  long  string  of  men  and  women  were  making 
tiieir  way,  each  holding  on  to  the  tail  of  the  one  in  front,  and  headed 
by  a  boy  with  lantern  hanging  to  an  umbrella ;  an  occasional  noise 
of  a  distant  rocket  from  time  to  time, — there  were  no  fireworks  to  be 
Sdeu,  but  the  noise  was  evidently  agreeable  to  the  company  ;  a  blue 
blouse  and  a  smart  lady  en  cket-eux  ftn  his  arm ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  iji 
dizzying  snccession  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  whole  array 
melted  away,  to  the  great  oomfort  of  the  police  no  doubt,  and  of  all 
quiet  folk  whatsoever.    But  though  the  uigns  of  force  were  all  concealed. 
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there  were  80,000  troops  at  the  moment  massed  inside  and  just  outside 
Paris ;  and  many  soldiers  were  dispersed  among  the  crowd,  it  was  said, 
with  orders  where  to  collect  at  diflTerent  points  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  trumpet  call.  The  poUce  are  suspected  of  Buonapartism  and  not 
trusted,  but  the  defence  of  order  in  France  is  always  considered  to 
belong  to  the  army ;  the  civil  element  of  repression  has  never  been 
strong  in  Paris. 

The  flags  continued  up  perennially  in  their  places  all  over  the  streets 
during  the  Exhibition,  which  gave  the  whole  town  a  sort  of  gay  festive 
look;  the  people  were  in  high  good  humour,  and  the  English  in  high 
favour.  The  French  had  been  pleased  by  the  goodwill  and  readiness  of 
the  English  nation  to  entrust  their  goods  to  the  Republic,  and  delighted 
with  the  Prince  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  and  the  trouble  he  had 
given  to  the  good  cause.  Moreover  all  parties,  RepubUcan,  Legitimist, 
and  Orleanist,  united  in  admiring  the  manner  in  which  England  had 
put  herself  forward  to  defend  the  pubhc  rights  of  Europe  and  the  respect 
for  treaties,  past  and  present,  said  they.  We  never  heard  so  many  com- 
pliments (national)  paid  to  us  in  our  Kves.  England  has  been  in  the 
cold  shade  of  favour  for  so  long  on  the  Continent  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  feel  that  she  was  credited  wdth  a  disinterested  resistance 
to  overbearing  despotism,  even  if  the  compUments  were  a  Uttle  self- 
seeking,  and  that  they  felt  we  were  fighting  their  battle,  that  we  should 
pay  the  piper  and  they  would  profit  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  if  there 
was  war.  This  point  was  almost  the  only  one  on  which  the  different 
parties  were  agreed,  and  the  three  or  four  receptions  where  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  present  were  the  only  places  where  politicians  of  different 
hues  would  consent  to  meet.  The  bitterness  of  political  feeling  is 
something  beyond  what  an  Englishman  can  conceive  at  the  present 
day;  he  must  go  back  eighty  years,  and  remember  the  passions  excited 
here  from  1790  onwards  for  a  generation,  the  terms  in  which  Mackin- 
tosh was  spoken  of,  the  tone  concerning  the  "  bloodthirsty  Whigs," 
the  "  Atheists,"  "  Jacobins,"  "  king-killers,"  used  by  the  Tories,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  Whigs  in  return. 

Truth  is  difficult  enough  to  get  at  in  every  place  and  time,  but 
certainly  nowhere  does  she  inhabit  so  deep  a  well,  or  one  so  difficult 
to  arrive  at,  as  in  Paris ;  where  each  clever,  high-minded,  distinguished 
man,  fully  au  courant  of  affairs,  contradicts  point-blank  the  last  clever, 
high-minded,  distinguished  man,  equally  au  fait  of  what  is  going  on. 
And  this  not  only  as  to  hopes  and  retrospects,  but  as  to  facts  and 
figures — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future.  The  history  of  events 
gone  by,  the  prophecies  for  those  to  come,  are  asserted  and  denied 
with  equal  positiveness.  As  foreigners,  we  have  friends  on  all  sides,  of 
all  colours ;  and  as  the  old  and  new  Republicans,  the  Conservatives, 
the  Monarchists,  and  the  Ministerialists  succeeded  each  other  in  our 
little  salon,  the  variety  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  opinion  could  hardly  be 
more  striking 
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All  that  can  be  done  by  straugers  la  "  to  remaia  respectfully  i 
doubt"  (always  a  difficult  accomplisbnient),  to  listen  aud  to  learn,  and 
not  even  pretend  to  oneself  to  be  able  to  judge,  where  the  materials 
arerso  chaotic  and  so  abundant  in  their  variety. 

Says  one,  "  The  Marshal  is  the  most  honest  of  men, — borne,  but 
only  intent  on  doing  his  duty.  He  saved  us  from  a  revolution  by 
yielding  in  November  and  remaining  in  office,  and  for  his  good  deed 
he  is  despised  by  his  fnends  and  hated  by  his  enemiee." 

"  How  can  the  Marshal  be  called  commonly  honest  ?  He  declared  a 
particular  policy  to  be  dishonourable  for  himself  and  ruinous  to  the 
country,  and  then  he  remains  in  office  in  order  to  carry  it  out  V  de- 
clares the  next. 

"  The  people  are  quiet  enough  now,  occupied  by  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  money  it  brings  into  Paris ; 
but  aa  likely  as  not  we  shall  have  an  outbreak  as  soon  as  it  is  over." 

"  The  future  of  France  never  was  more  aetmrti  and  peaceful  than  at 
present.  The  people  are  satisfied.  Grevy  will  succeed  the  Marshal 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  after  him  will  come  Garabetta.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  choose  him  until  he  is  rather  more  jwft';  but  see  how 
he  has  gained  in  these  last  years ; — and  with  his  wonderful  powers, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  high-minded  single-heartedness,  years  are  all 
that  he  wants  to  make  an  admirable  President.  Nothing  but  the 
Ilepublio  is  now  possible  in  France." 

"Tenez,  mademoiselle,  voulez-vous  TEmperenr  de  I'ann^e  pro- 
cbaine  t"  said  a  photographer,  holding  out  a  picture  of  le  petit  jeune 
homme  on  horseback,  surroimded  by  an  4tat-major.  "  He'll  be  sure  to 
return  before  long." 

"  The  Orleans  family  are  very  clever,  very  instruita,  very  moral — the 
very  best  famUy  in  all  France  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  wives 
aa  good  as  their  husbands ;  but  the  Royalists  are  ruined  by  their 
divisiona,  and  at  present  quite  out  of  ths  nmning.  Still,  their  time 
will  come,  when  France  feels  the  want  of  the  protection  of  a  legal 
■  government." 

"  The  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  admirable,  and  composed  ot 
our  very  best  men,"  observes  one  friend. 

"  There  are  deux  cents  des  phis  grands  coquins  que  nous  avons  en 
France  among  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  members,"  declares  another. 

"The  Deputies  are  paid  for  the  whole  month,  however  short  a 
portion  of  it  they  serve  ;  so  they  arrange  to  sit  three  or  four  days  at 
the  end,  say,  of  April,  and  three  or  four  more  at  the  beginning  of   , 
May.     They  then  get  the  salary  for  two  months.     The  pay  of  fuD 
one-third  of  the  Chamber  is  sequestrated  by  their  creditors,  and  a  man 
is  often  elected  because  his  money  will  be  convenient  to  those  to 
whom  he  owes  it.     The  other  day  a  ruined  avoeat,  a  man  who  is   i 
continually  drunk,  was  chosen,  with  no  other  qualification  but  this  I 
money,  and  against  a  candidate  excellent  in  all  respects." 
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"  Every  intelligent  man  in  France  now  is  a  Republican." 
>''  I  only  know  one  honest  and  educated  Republican  at  this  moment, 
and  he  is  a  pure  idealist ;  he  sees  eveiything  en  beau,  and  not  in 
reality.     There  are  two  or  three  soi-disant  in  my  own  family, — ^mais 
ce  sont  des  gamins.''     And  the  speaker  laughed  dismally. 

"  But  then,  why  have  you  a  Republic  if  you  have  no  Republicanst" 
said  we. 

"  Why?  Because  of  universal  suffrage.  Gardez  vous  du  suffrage 
universel,  where  every  gueux  out  of  the  gutter  has  as  much  power  as 
the  greatest  philosopher  and  statesman." 

"  Thiers  might  have  altered  it,  and  was  much  inclined  to  do  so  in 
the  terror  felt  after  the  fall  of  the  Commune.  *  Je  ne  vois  que  la 
monarchic  constitutionnelle  de  possible,  and  the  Umitation  of  the 
suff'rage,'  he  once  said,  but  he  was  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  being 
sovereign  himself  of  France,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost." 

One  day,  bewildered  by  such  differing  "  blasts  of  doctrine,"  I  went, 
and  sat  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  just  over  the  way.  The  tall  horse- 
chestnuts  were  full  of  flower,  but  looked  shabbier,  I  thought,  than  of 
old.  Nearly  two  hundred  had  been  cut  down  lately,  said  one  of  the 
gardeners,  and  new  ones  planted.  Some  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  the  Commune,  but  most  went  from  old  age.  Everything 
looked  bright,  and  clean,  and  pretty,  though  there  was  no  sun ;  the 
lilacs  and  fountains,  vases,  children,  statues,  and  flowers.  The  orange- 
trees,  enormous  plants  in  tubs,  some  of  them  one  himdred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  years  old,  were  being  dragged  out  of  their  winter  shelter, 
in  a  clever  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  raises  and  lowers  them 
into  their  places  by  a  screw.  They  must  have  seen  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
prime,  and  the  ancien  reaime  in  its  glory  of  hoops  and  powder,  red  heels 
and  laguais ;  they  must  have  "  assisted  "  at  the  end  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
great  Revolution,  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
the  Revolution  of  '48,  the  fresh  Republic,  the  Second  Empire,  and  now 
the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  them  into  a  Republic  again ;  and 
still  they  blossom  on,  bearing  fruit  for  all  governments  alike,  **  which 
is  sold  to  the  conjiseurs  by  the  State,  and  brings  in  a  good  deal  of 
money,''  said  my  informant. 

Sat  down  by  a  good  fat  bonne  with  two  children.  ''  They  are  not 
mine,"  she  said ;  **  1  only  take  care  of  them,  but  I  have  two.  No,  I  was 
not  here  during  the  siege ;  my  husband  had  just  arrived  here,  and  I 
was  coming  to  join  him,  but  it  was  too  late  to  get  in.  The  bad  food 
brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he  died  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  were  stomachs  that  could  bear  that  bread,  full  of  all  sorts  of 
ordeurs,  but  his  could  not,  and  he  never  was  well  after.  I  came  in  as 
soon  as  the  gates  were  open,  and  we  were  here  all  through  the  Com- 
mune, at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Rossini.  It  was  a  frightful  time !  there 
was  a  barricade  close  under  our  windows,  and  carriages  a  little  way 
down  to  cany  off  the  dead  and  wounded ;   the  cannon  balls  fell  all 
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round  us,  a  shell  burst  in  a  balcony  just  opposite  ;  the  pieces  filled  the 
room  and  broke  all  the  mirroi-s,  but  no  one  was  killed.  A  peloton  of 
soldiers  sat  down  in  the  street  one  day  to  eat  their  food,  with  their 
backs  to  our  wall,  another  shell  fell  among  them,  four  were  killed  on 
the  spot  and  two  wounded  under  our  very  eyes,  Je  n'oubUerai 
jamais  9a  I" 

"  Did  your  children  mind  the  bombardment  much  ?  "  "  Mine  were 
little  ones,  a  boy  of  nine  and  a  girl  of  six.  Mais  tout  ce  qui  est 
tapage  enchante  les  enfans,  et  ils  battaient  des  mains  et  riaient 
quand  ils  entendaient  le  canon."  (Query,  would  English  children 
have  done  so  ?) 

"  Did  you  see  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome  when  it  fell  ?  " 
**  Je  crois  bien,  we  were  close  by ;  they  worked  at  it  ever  such  a 
time  I  gave  themselves  no  end  of  trouble,  mining  one  side  and 
pulling  at  it  with  great  cords.  They  had  prepared  a  heap  of  sand  ' 
and  straw  for  it  to  fall  on,  else  all  the  houses  would  have  been 
shaken ;  and  everybody  had  pasted  strips  of  paper  across  their 
windows  to  save  the  glass,  en  croix.  Such  a  pity  to  destroy  the 
column,  it  didn't  belong  to  them,  it  belonged  to  us  all,  and  what 
harm  did  it  do  anybody !  " 

"  And  you  saw  the  fire  in  the  Tuileries  ?  "  **  Yes,  indeed,  it  was 
terrible,  and  the  Cour  des  Comptes."  "  What  became  of  the  beautiful 
things  inside  ?  "  "  Ah,  I  don't  know ;  ces  messieurs  who  set  fire  to  the 
place,  they  knew, — they  carried  ofiF  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  before  it  burnt." 

"  Do  the  illuminations  mean  that  the  people  like  the  RepubUc?  "  "No, 
I  don't  think  so,  only  that  everybody  is  so  glad  to  get  the  Exposition ; 
we  were  told  that  it  never  would  come  to  pass,  et  il  y  a  grande  alle- 
giesse  now  that  it  is  succeeding.  Ca  fait  aller  le  commerce,  and  the 
people  are  very  glad  after  their  long  anxiety." 

Then  I  asked  whether  the  Republic  would  last,  or  whether  the 
Empire  or  the  Orleans  would  return.  But  she  was  evidently  afraid  of 
talking.  "  Moi  je  ne  comprends  pas  la  politique,"  said  she,  curiously 
cautious,  as  under  the  strictest  despotism ;  and  I  wont  on,  and  looked 
at  the  melancholy  window  of  the  Emperor's  private  cabinet,  whence 
the  Communists  flung  out  all  the  letters  from  his  bureau  into  the 
garden.  They  were  picked  up,  and  all  the  important  ones  published, 
among  others  some  from  the  Queen  of  Holland  (who  was  a  cousin  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  through  his  mother,  a  Princess  of  Wurtemberg).  The 
letters  contained  observations  against  German  unity,  as  absorbing  the 
independent  Southern  kingdoms,  and  got  the  poor  Queen  into  great 
trouble  among  German  patriots.  It  seemed  a  cruel  piece  of  ungen- 
tlemanly  spite  to  publish  a  woman's  private  letters  thus  obtained. 
They  were,  however,  extremely  interesting  and  well  written ;  her 
prophecies  as  to  the  Emperor's  fall  were  reaUzed  strangely  soon,  while 
the  warnings  she  gave  him  were  both  wise  and  well  intended. 
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Went  to  hear  the  most  eloquent  of  the  French  Protestant  pasteun. 
A  very  striking  sermon,  beginning  with  an  aphorism  of  Kant's  that 
every  truth  must  be  true  in  every  fresh  application  of  it,  or  it  is  only 
a  sophism.  Monsieur  Border,  thinking  the  ordinary  Calvinist  services 
extremely  cold,  has  introduced  a  kind  of  liturgy,  with  responses  and 
music,  much  resembling  our  own  Anglican  service.  The  church,  just 
outside  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  a  new  one  since  the  siege,  was  crammed  to 
the  very  door;  every  building  thereabouts  had  been  destroyed  under  the 
Commune,  the  trees  cut  down,  everything  ruined,  said  our  driver,  who 
evidently  did  not  love  it.  35,000  bees  de  gaz  had  been  broken,  he  said, 
in  Paris,  and  had  to  be  made  good,  the  bullets  and  the  cannon  baUs 
spoilt  rherhhrea  as  well  as  men's  Uves.  "As  for  tlie  column  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  that  was  spoilt  by  the  treachery  of  the  Prussians.** 
"  But  they  had  left  Paris  weeks  before."  "  Tenez,"  said  he  mysteriously, 
"  it  was  found  out  that  there  were  forty  of  them  hidden  in  a  caf6  not 
far  oflF,  qui  conspiraient  sourdement  contre  la  colonne  1  Proof  positive, 
that  when  it  was  down  they  paid  for  the  bits  by  their  weight  in  gold. 
Allez,  it  was  quite  well  known  that  they  did  it  1 "  And  then  we  came 
jolting  jollily  down  the  hill  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  with  some  thou- 
sands, more  or  less,  of  our  fellow-creatures.     Eight  rows  of  carriages, 

(eighty  passed  in  sixty  seconds,  said  Colonel ,  who  counted  them 

carefully),  pell  mell,  great  and  little,  rich  and  poor.  Baroness  Rothschild's 
handsome  horses  and  those  who  had  not  three  legs  to  go  on,  splendid 
equipages  and  httle  carts,  all  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  Strange  sort 
of  feeling.  It  was  the  first  bright  sunny  Sunday  of  the  year,  and 
Longchamps  had  begun  that  day  in  "  the  Bois." 

The  Exhibition  itself  was  very  much  like  other  Exhibitions,  but 
without  the  grand  coup  (Tceil,  the  lofty  nave  and  transepts,  which  were 
so  striking  in  the  two  in  England ;  the  succession  of  small  low  build- 
ings, however,  were  very  well  Ughted,  and  much  better  adapted 
to  show  the  goods.*  But  nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  and  tiresome 
to  those  who  are  neither  exhibitors  nor  buyers,  than  such  an  intermin- 
able series  of  small  shops.  Their  close  juxtaposition  ruins  the  eflfect 
of  the  contents,  and  the  rapid  succession  injures  the  memory  of  them,  so 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Piince's  Indian  presents,  the  Cashmere 
shawl  work,  and  Japan  ware,  but  little  remains  upon  the  average 
sightseer's  mind.  The  Japanese  had  brought  up  Uving  specimens  in 
pots  of  the  Lilliputian  trees  and  flowers,  peonies,  &c.,  designed  in  their 
lacquer  work,  which  were  very  pretty. 

There  were  some  curious  national  anomalies;  the  Italian  "  exhibits" 
were  chiefly  of  cannon  and  warlike  material ;  the  Germans  sent 
nothing  but  pictures. 

•  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposal  to  send  over  a  number  of  English  workmen 
to  the  Exhibition  may  be  carried  out.  They  would  there  see  how  their  attempts  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  English  goods,  by  striking  for  higher  j^r&gee,  are  endangering  our  com- 
merce, and  how  perilously  close  is  the  competition  which  lower  wages  and  longer  hours 
are  enabling  foreig^i  manufacturers  to  run,  beating  us  in  many  descriptiona  of  goods. 
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The  English  collection  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  as  to  our  place 
in  European  art, — sober  and  rich  in  colour,  the  subjects  good  in  taste 
and  feeling,  the  pick  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  French  jiatUn,  the  numerous  seusational  pictures,  horrible  iu 
wnbject  and   exceedingly  crude  in   colour,  ghaatly  designs  horribly 

rked  out,  executiouH,  murders,  &c.,  in  which  Glaize  and  Regnault 
are  pre-eminent  in  realistic  and  repulsive  terror,  the  number  of  women 
without  their  clothes,  and  the  espressiona  of  those  even  who  had  them 
on,  however  good  the  drawing,  made  the  eight  somewhat  unpleasant. 
The  violent  contrasts  between  clothea  and  flesh  seem  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  best  traditions  of  art — the  soft  draperies  which  harmonize 
inBte>ad  of  cutting  against  the  flesh  tints  of  Vandyke  or  Reyuolds, 
ndther  of  whom  would  have  condoned  such  effects.  The  httle  gems  of 
colour  by  Meissonier  were  a  great  contrast  to  these  ugly  acres  of  canvas. 

A  picture  of  Milton  dictating  "  Paradise  Lost"  to  his  daughters,  by 
a  Hungarian,  Miinkacsy,  in  tlie  Austrian  section,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  collection.  The  blind  poet's  figure  is  sternly 
beautiful  and  inspired,  the  colour  grave  without  dulness,  and  the  whole 
action  living  and  not  scenic. 

Every  hole  and  comer  of  the  building  was  crammed  to  suffocation ; 
a  great  number  of  country  folk  bad  come  up  for  the  show,  and  the 
stalls  of  moving  toys  especially  were  full  of  them.  There  were  a  good 
many  priests — they  are  now  so  Uttle  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris  that 
their  presence  is  noticed. 

Es-kings  and  queens,  though  rather  damaged  ones,  such  as  the 
four  royalties  of  Spain,  were  going  about  tame,  and  on  one  of  the 
days  the  poor  Prince  of  Wales  was  being  mobbed  by  his  admirers  as 
he  tried  to  study  the  cutting  of  diamonds ;  the  crowd  looked  like  a 
black  mass  of  bees  in  the  ewarming. 

Drove  to  Versailles  mth  an  order  for  the  Marechale's  box  in  the 
Chambers.  A  hideons  straight  road  leads  from  the  barriere  where 
there  had  been  a  terrible  smasliing  by  the  gims  of  both  sides,  along 
to  the  river,  whence  the  burnt  St.  Cloud  could  be  seen  among  the 
trees.  Mont  Valerien.  dominant  over  all,  its  hill  keeping  guard.  The 
whole  fauhoiiTg  has  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Then,  jolted  to  death  along 
old  twisted  lanes,  badly  paved  with  sharp  stones,  and,  through  rather 
pleasant  countiy,  with  many  flowering  gardens,  with  irises  in  pots  on 
the  gateways  and  .Judas  trees  as  standards,  to  pretty  Versailles.  The 
Senate  is  held  in  the  ancient  Louis  XIV.  theatre  of  the  palace,  with 
memories  of  Montespan  in  the  boxes,  and  Pompadour  in  the  roulisss»; 
what  was  the  parterre  now  very  full  of  the  bald-headed  senators,  not  a 
young  man  to  be  seen,  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  bell-ringing  by 
the  President.  Ministers  were  proposing  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
railways;  and  another  day  that  the  Tuileries  should  be  rebuilt  and 
made  into  a  National  gallery.  And  I  thought  I  saw  the  shade  of 
Louis  XIV.  shaking  the  powder  out  of  his  majestic  peruke,  with  rage 
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•  at  the  desecration  of  his  palaoes,  and  wonder  at  the  change  in  the 
world  since  his  day. 

Then  across  the  grcmde  ccur  dHwnneur  of  the  ch&tean  to  the  C!haiii^ 
ber  of  Deputies,  which  is  new  and  not  veiy  interesting.  A  good  deal 
of  disorder.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  been  aaked  to 
make  pnbUc  certain  documents  concerning  the  war  in  the  East, 
had  refdsed,  '^  as  not  advisable  under  present  drcumstancea."  ^  Juit 
as  it  was  xmder  the  Empire  I  What  more  insight  have  we  gained  into 
our  own  affairs  for  being  under  a  Republic  f  cried  the  Opposilion. 

The  advisability  of  the  centenary  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  was  also 
discussed  a  day  or  two  later,  but  the  friends  and  enemies  of  both  had 
so  much  to  say  for  themselves,  that  the  question  of  the  good  and 
ill  they  have  both  done  to  the  world  seemed  Uttle  likely  to  be  settled 
during  this  century. 

It  gave  one  a  strange  measure  of  the  degree  of  inseourity  felt  in 
Pans,  that  it  should  still  be  necessary  to  exile  her  legislation  so  fiitr 
away,  to  prevent  its  being  overawed  or  overpowered  by  the  populace. 
What  an  outcry  there  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  proposed  in 
England  to  send  our  Houses  of  Parliament  to  Richmond  or  Hamipton 
Court  Palace  for  safety  from  any  possible  mob  1 

H used  to  attend  the  old  Chambers  during  the  outburst  of  Parlia- 
mentary talent  and  eloquence  after  1830,  when  Guizot  and  Thiers  were 
Ministers  and  Opposition  leaders  in  turn.  Berry er  the  Legitimist,  Gasimir 
Perrier,  De  Tocqueville,  Odillon  Barrot,  and,  in  the  upper  Chamber, 
Montalembert,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  most  constitutional  of  men,  very 
unlike  his  son,  Marshal  Soult, — the  names  were  as  well  known  in 
England  as  our  own  Parliamentary  leaders.  Now  hardly  any  of  the 
speakers  are  of  European  reputation,  with  the  exception  of  Waddings 
ton,  with  his  square  head,  full  of  power,  common  sense,  and  honesfy, 
looking  like  a  middle-class  Englishman ;  Gambetta,  witli  the  true 
furia  Francese,  a  mixture  of  the  braillard  dUestaminet  and  the  man 
of  genius,  who  is  evidently  winning  the  day  even  with  those  who  dis- 
like his  politics,  as  the  probable  man  of  the  future.  But  he  is  encum- 
bered by  his  followers,  less  wise  than  himself.  **  Ah,  vous  etee  bien 
heureux  de  ne  pas  avoir  une  queue,^*  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
'*  Alors  pourquoi  ne  coupez-vous  pas  la  votre  ? "  "  Parceque  je  suis 
assis  dessus !" 

There  is  an  utter  want  of  continuity  in  French  politics  and  history ; 
everything  proceeds  by  leaps  and  cataclysms,  there  is  no  "  evolution." 
If  a  **  Reform  Bill"  is  to  be  carried,  and  the  number  of  electors  in 
France  to  be  increased,  the  whole  house  is  thrown  out  at  windows,  a 
dynasty  dismissed,  and  a  Republic,  with  a  poet  as  dictator,  set  up 
in  its  stead.  If  the  poet,  and  his  successor  the  soldier,  are  to  be 
replaced  by  a  Buonaparte,  the  streets  are  swept  by  cannon,  and 
thousands  sent  to  death,  to  prison,  and  Cayenne. 

It  is  at  least  a  good  omen  for  the  stability  of  the  present  state  of 
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kthinga,  that  in  October  last  the  Opposition  carried  the  day  by  legal 
PaTliamentary  meaue,  and  not  by  upaetting  the  whole  machine  once 
more. 

..  Bnt  the  past  is  ignored  in  France  to  a  degree  inconceivable  elsewhere, 
'allowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  the  present,  bo  that  not  even  a  waif  or 
■ay  is  left  to  show  what  had  been  the  state  of  things  which  wae 
jBUguIied.  The  last  time  we  were  in  Paris  the  number  of  streetB,  of 
bonlevards,  of  shopR,  caft^,  barracks,  palaces,  roads,  a,aA  pliuem  named 
iftfler  the  Emperor  and  Erapresa  were  Uterally  legion.  Now  not  in  the 
most  obscure  faubourg  did  we  see  even  a  trace  of  the  name  of  either. 
iThere  must  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  Louis  Napoleon's  busts  in 
'Paris  alono,  in  plaster  and  in  marble ;  what  has  become  of  them  ? 
Have  they  been  broken  up,  or  are  they  hiddeu  in  cellars  until  the 
wheel  shall  bring  up  his  successor  !  His  nJe  was  csaentially  an 
immoral  one,  and  lowered  the  social  and  political  feeling  of  France ; 
■but,  materially,  the  enormous  improvements  he  effected  in  Paris,  the 
lOpeo,  healthy  streets  he  pierced  through  the  worst  parts  of  the  tofra, 
■the  water  eupply.  the  lighting,  the  drainage,  the  hygiene,  the  beauty 
of  all  kinds,  which  be  introduced  in  gardens  and  buildings,  would  have 
made  such  local  memories  a  tribute  to  bis  memory  o.nly  just. 


B  nowhere  so  true  as  in  France;  and  there  is  something  essentially 
ineau  in  the  millions  who  licked  the  ground  before  his  feet,  now  wiping 
put  so  much  as  bis  name — as  if  this  could  alter  the  fact  uf  his  having 
feigned  for  nineteen  yeare  by  the  will  of  these  very  milUoQS. 
|After  1848  the  signs  of  the  Orleans  mle  were  obliterated  as  4uickly ; 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  Bourbons  was  ixs  trausitory  in  1830 ;  the 
jNapoleon  Bees  were  painted  over  the  Fleurs  de  Lys,  and  the  Fleurs  de 
^yaoveithe  Bees,  with  dismal  impartiality.  The  half-effaced  "Liberte, 
Egalit4,  et  FratemitiJ"  over  the  gate  uf  the  Louvre — the  word  "  Na- 
Honal"  painted  over  '-Imperial,"  which  again  covers  over  the  word 
p  Bourbon  "  underneath,  so  thinly  that  traces  of  the  letters  below  can 
I  be  seen,  makes  one  sad.     The  streets  can  hardly  know  their  own 

;  some  of  them  must  have  been  altered  a  dozen  times  at  least. 
Everything  smells  of  the  provisional,  of  the  absolute  role  of  the 
geaent,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  rit)ime  equally  jealous  of  the  past. 
^Nought  shall  endure  bijt  only  mutability  I"  To  forget  is  surely  as 
lainful  in  nations  asin  individuals.  Sorrows  du  not  profit ;  experience 
loes  not  teach,  if  they  are  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  How  can 
we  advance  unless  by  preserving  the  remembrance  of  what  we  have 

^ne  through,  harvesting  our  griefs  and  our  joys  alike,  to  profit  our 

ttfter-lime  T     The  whole  town  after  the  siege  and  the  Commune  was 

piddled  with  bullet-holea,  and  the  marks  of  caimon  and  shell ;  now  all 

ire  plastered  aud  painted  over,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  ;  hut  one 
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knows  that  the  wonndB  are  there  underneath.  It  is  difficult  uot  to  feel 
that  morally  there  has  been  something  of  the  same  proceas;  and 
that  to  forget  is  not  to  cure,  or  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  as  if  it  were  not 

The  excessive  desire  to  proclaim  that  all  is  prosperous,  that  the 
Republic  is  sure  this  time  to  endure,  that  now  the  change  has  been 
made  for  good  and  ever,  to  assert  and  reassert  that  all  things  are 
supremely  right,  and  above  all  stable,  brings  with  it  the  feeling,  ^  He- 
thinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much." 

There  is  always  the  enormous  cloud  hanging  over  the  peace  of 
France  xmder  every  rigime,  when  a  time  of  bad  harvests,  depression  of 
trade  from  whatever  cause,  and  consequent  low  wages,  create  disocNh 
tent  among  the  masses,  who  always  expect  the  Government,  what- 
soever may  be  the  "  colour  "  of  its  politics,  to  remedy  their  woes. 

There  has'  been  a  good  deal  of  distress  this  past  winter  among  the 
workmen  in  Paris ;  the  great  constructions  andci^tructious,  underteken 
under  the  Emperor,  had  brought  an  enormous  number  of  ouvrien  to 
Paris,  who  have  never  left  it,  and  for  whom,  tmder  the  new  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  poverty  entailed  by  the  war,  no  work  could  be 
found.* 

"France  with  her  stationary  population  is  no  less  tried  by  low  wmgei 
and  the  destitution  of  women ;  the  female  factory  workers  are  fiur 
worse  oflF  than  with  us,"  says  Mr.  Harrison,  no  prejudiced  witness,  cer- 
tainly, in  our  favour.  A  woman-speaker  at  the  Workmen's  Congreai 
at  Lyons  declares,  that  "  while  men  work  only  ten  hours,  for  a  woman 
the  time  varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen." 

"  The  conditions  of  the  labour  of  workmen  are  far  more  severe  than  in 
England,  and  the  institutions  for  purposes  of  insurance,  benefit  clubfl> 
co-operative  works,  &c.,  are  only  in  their  infancy.  The  divisionB 
between  class  and  class  are  far  wider  than  in  England." 

A  private  carriage  in  some  of  the  back  streets,  we  were  told  by  the 
mistress  of  the  one  in  which  we  were  driving,  is  likely  to  be  insulted 
and  even  stopped.  A  lady  who  should  visit  the  poor  in  any  but  the 
quietest  dress  would  risk  being  annoyed.  In  London  it  is  ratiier 
taken  as  a  compliment  to  the  persons  visited,  to  go  to  them  nicely  clai 

At  the  Congress  at  Lyons,  the  general  tendency  of  the  speaka« 
was  to  depreciate  the  value  of  trades  unions  and  denounce  strike«i 
"  La  grfeve  c'est  augmentation  de  la  misere  de  tons,"  said  a  workman, 
much  applauded.  They  have  even  gone  farther  in  their  political 
economy  than  our  own  men,  and  discovered  that  "  a  rise  of  wages 
means  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices,"  and  that  in  America,  "  though 
the  nominal  salaries  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs  a  day,  the  dea^ 
ness  of  all  articles  of  niBcessity  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  in 
France,  so  as  to  restore  the  balance."      The  workmen  are,  indeed, 

*  I  difiooYered  a  new  calling  one  day  when  waiting  at  the  porte  eoehire  of  a  friend.  ^ 
tondeur  de  ehieM  passed  by,  with  a  peculiar  ciy  and  1^  industrie  inscribed  roond  his  li^ 
The  number  of  French  poodles  shaved  in  the  back  part  of  their  bodies  is  ao  great  Mto 
support  a  barber  attached  to  their  own  particular  servioe ! 
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much  less  coBomimiBtic  than  Uiey  were  a   few  years  ago,  aud  the 
spirit  sceiDB  to  huve  migrated  into  Genuaiiy  and  EuBsia. 

lu  country  places.  Iho  excessive  dmaion  of  property  has  alarmed 
«Ten  the  people  themeelvee,  and  the  compaiative  inferiority  of  the 
cropB  upon  these  email  holdings,  compiired  wilh  those  on  a  larger 
ficale  in  England,  the  better  cidtivation  obtained  here  even  with  a 
•worse  climate,  seems  at  length  to  have  struck  the  more  intelligent. 
"Le  mo  re  ell  em  en  t,"  said  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  Lyons,  "is  the 
ain  of  the  country." 
Passing  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Calais  to  Paris,  the  con- 
t  is  very  striking.  On  the  Engliuh  side  the  country  looks  goigii4, 
peigne.  like  a  garden,  the  fields  clean,  the  farm  buildings  good,  the 
cottages,  the  hedges  and  fences,  the  draining,  in  good  order,  the  beauty 
of  the  trees  great.  On  the  French  side,  in  departments  where,  we  were 
tnld,  the  subdivision  of  the  land  is  gieat,  there  are  scarcely  any  cattle 
cr  aheep  to  be  seen,  little  manure  can  be  collected,  the  crops  are  thin, 
fee  fields  badly  cultivated,  tlie  trees  small,  and  few  farm  buildings. 
■What,  indeed,  can  the  owner  of  three  or  fouracies  afford  to  build  on  his 
"  CBt«te?  "  The  cottages  are  of  one  stoiy.  poor,  Uiw.  and  tumbledown, 
though  they  are  the  property  of  those  who  dwell  there,  which,  we 
are  told  in  England,  would  be  the  cure  of  all  evils.  The  plots  are 
mortgaged  up  to  their  full  value,  the  land  at  the  death  of  an  ownei-, 
being  generally  kept  by  one  member  of  the  family,  who  must  borrow 
to  pay  the  portions  of  the  rest,  in  the  equal  partition  re(]uired  by  the 
aw  among  children.  Michelet,  a  friend  of  the  moTeeHenw.nt,  observes 
of  the  peasants  that  '■  their  land  brings  them  in  two  per  cent.,  while 
tliey  pay  eight  per  cent,  for  borrowed  money,"  "  Property  is  divided 
I  GriSnoble  to  such  an  extent,  quo  telle  maison  a  dix  proprietaires, 
chacuu  po8s<^daut  et  habitant  une  chambre." 

The  latest  official  return  of  cultivated  land  in  France  gives  5,550,000 
listioct  properties.  Of  these,  5,000,000  are  under  six  acres.  M.  Dupin 
Kslares  that  England  averages  three  times  as  much  meat,  milk,  and 
heese.  for  every  individual  of  her  population,  as  France.  In  the 
tminediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  the  great  towns,  where  manure 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  price  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  high,  the 
market-gardens  are  not  at  all  better,  hardly  as  good,  as  near  London. 
Elsewhere  it  is  only  the  extreme  frugality  of  the  French  peasant 
which  enables  him  to  live  at  all,  and  this  is  a  quality  iieitainiug  to 
his  blood  not  to  bis  political  condition,  for  it  was  as  great  under  the 
ancten  regime  of  htnd-holding.  The  Lyons  worlanen  }jo  on  to  say 
that  neither  subdivision  nor  the  possession  of  land  by  the  State  can 

I  be  BO  good  as  personal  property,  which  alone  will  enable  the  best 
ko  he  got  out  of  the  land. 
I    Anotliev  speakiT,  however,  recommends  "  a  system  of  co-operatioD 
■hich  shall  cover  all  trades  and  occupations,  and  thus  entirely  get 
■d  of  wages,  that  source  of  all  evil."     Co-operation  in  the  form  of 
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industrial  enterprises  has  been  less  successful  with  them  than  amongst 
our  own  men. 

There  is  no  lack  of  admirable  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  Paris  for  die 
help  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  but  there  seems  to  be  far  less  of  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  individual  charity  in  France  than  in  England. 
The  ^^regulation  work,"  as  it  may  be  called,  often  excellent  as  it  is,  of  the 
religious  orders,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Church  and  the 
GoTemment,  seems  to  chill  and  discourage  the  private  Toluntaiy  zeal, 
which  with  us  accomplishes  so  much. 

There  is,  too,  a  far  wider  division  in  Paris  between  the  evil  and  the 
good,  between  "  the  world  "  and  the  life  devoted  to  God  and  fellow- 
men,  than  with  us.  Here,  in  London,  men  and  women,  living  much 
in  society,  going  to  fine  parties,  dressing  in  fine  clothes,  have  con- 
tinually some  good-work  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  of  which  they 
never  speak — some  workhouse  or  school,  some  hospital  or  evening 
class,  often  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  to  which  they  devote  them- 
selves zealously,  without  fuss  or  noise.  At  Paris  yon  are  either 
worldly  (if  not  wicked)  in  gorgeous  raiment,  or  virtuous  and  separated 
to  God,  in  black  stuff  and  a  poke  bonnet  or  a  white  cap.  The  ordinary, 
moderate,  good  life,  seems  to  be  far  more  difficult  to  lead  in  Paris 
than  in  England.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Uterature  of  amusement; 
there  is  no  middle  term ;  the  stories  and  plays  are  either  such  as  can 
hardly  be  looked  at  by  decent  people  ("  Is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  a 
plot  except  as  hanging  on  seduction  or  adultery?"  asks  the  Revue  da 
Deiux  Mondes),  or  "  goody  "  to  a  degree  which  makes  them  unreadable 
to  persons  with  any  sense  of  art. 

There  is  more  of  "  spontaneity  '*  among  the  Protestants,  as  is 
natural,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  excellent  work  is  going  on 
among  them,  particularly  in  a  whole  group  of  institutions  tmder  the 
deaconesses — an  infant  school  and  an  orphanage,  a  refuge  for  young 
girls  and  a  penitentiary,  a  convalescent  home  lately  added,  all 
admirably  managed.  The  faces  of  the  girls  in  the  refuge  were  m 
good  and  pleasant  as  those  of  others  of  their  age,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  (carefully  parted  off  in  another  house)  we  saw  from 
what  they  had  been  rescued — the  painful  tale  of  varieties  of  bad,  bold, 
hypocritical,  or  sensual  expressions,  hardly  one  of  them  womanly. 
The  face  of  the  sister,  who  was  with  them  night  and  day,  was  as  that 
of  an  angel. 

Rut  Protestantism  at  present  seems  stationary  in  France.  She  has 
a  grand  past, — the  Huguenots  were  the  salt  of  her  earth;  the  story  of 
the  Camisards  in  the  Cevennes,  thirty  thousand  of  whom  perished  in 
battle  or  on  the  scaffold  in  two  years,  the  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  of  the 
women  martyrs  at  Aiguesmortes  and  elsewhere,  are  among  some  of  the 
most  holy  memories  of  their  countiy.  But  they  have  Uttle  hold  upon 
the  present.  They  increase  but  slowly,  infideUty  spreads  on  all  sides,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  losing  the  masses  of  the  workmen,  but  continues  her 
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Bway  over  all  the  respectable  people,  and  ie  the  fashion  at  the  preaeot 
diiy.  While,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Protestants  onoe  said,  "  Nous 
ii'avoiiB  pas  encore  r^iissi  a  pavler  le  langage  qui  eet  compria  par  la 
France."  Their  form  of  faith  has  been  perhaps  too  stern,  too  inward, 
for  the  "Banguine  Gaul." 

There  must  always  be  a  certain  loss  ixi  foniiing  part  of  a  sect,  in  not 
sharing  the  larger  national  life  and  interenta  which  belong  to  the 
church  of  the  majority,  a  narrowiieBS  in  the  types  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Oo  the  other  eide,  the  earnestness  and  reaUty  of  their  faith 
bus  stood  the  fire  and  is  undoubted.  No  man  or  woman  is  a  dissenter 
from  careless  indiiFerence,  or  becauso  it  is  "  the  fashion  "  They  are 
"  bolding  fast "  to  some  tmtb  which  tliey  feel  to  be  important,  pro- 
testing against  some  error  which  they  beheve  to  be  •'  soul-destroying" 
and  damnable.  Tliey  care  for  the  things  of  God.  They  may  some- 
times be  a  little  too  conscious  of  their  purity  of  doctrine  over  that  of 
their  neighbours,  of  the  superiority  of  their  spiritual  life  over  those 
who  follow  tlie  broad  roads,  which  to  tliem  seem  leading  to  destruction, 
but  they  are  the  fialt  of  the  eaiih ;  from  them  spring  apostles  and 
martjTS.  St,  Paul  was  a  dissenter ;  Luther,  Huss,  John  Knox,  Wesley 
were  dissenters,  the  vehement  mtai  of  battle  for  the  truth ;  while  the 
well-behaved  philcisopbical  natures,  hke  Erasmus  and  Melancthon,  never 
move  the  world. 

The  French  Protestants  have  passed  through  the  ages  of  propa- 
gandism  by  lire  and  sword,  and  the  time  of  ciiTl  persecution  ie  at  an 
end.  Three  members  of  their  body  are  in  the  government,  and  they 
may  collect  in  any  uiunbers  they  please  to  pray  and  teach ;  but  the  fii-e 
of  conversion  has  died  also,  and  the  future  of  France  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  belong  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  good  work  they  do  for 
their  counti-y. 

Three  anvrea  (the  cant  religious  term)  conducted  in  Paris  by 
English  Protestants,  which  we  visited,  are  curiously  successful,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  accomplished  by  foreigners  with  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  French  tongue. 

That  by  Miss  Leigb  is  confined  to  the  care  of  young  English  girls 
who  are  colli^cted  in  Paris  on  so  many  pretences,  to  English  orphans 
and  persons  in  distress,  is  excellent,  and  is  not  thwarted  by  the  want 
of  words.  But  the  other  two  are  conducted  purely  among  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  themselves.  An  English  Congregationaliat, 
Mr,  McAll,  has  opened  twenty-two  different  mllef  in  different  parts  of 
Paris,  in  some  one  of  which  he  addresses  the  people  every  day  of  the 
Aveek  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  or  gets  his  friends  to  do  ro.  The  addresses 
are  sometimes  given  in  English  and  translated,  as  was  the  case  when 
Ijord  Shafteehury  spoke  a  few  weeks  back  :  sometimes  they  are 
iipoken  in  French,  by  no  means  immaculate,  but  not  a  smile  ever 
passes  over  the  faces  of  the  himdrede  of  workmen,  women,  soldiers, 
children  present.   They  listen  with  the  greatest  intentnees  and  respect, 
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and,  when  the  confused  words  must  sometimes  be  abnost  unintelHgiUe, 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  believe  that  they  are  intended  for  good,  and 
that  the  speaker  has  *'  said  what  he  ought."  It  is  an  extremely  remark- 
able sight  when  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  very  roughest  possible 
men  and  women  in  the  Rue  de  Puebla  and  some  of  the  worst  quarteis 

are  thus  collected,  the  men  predominating,  said  H .    In  one  case  a 

workman  rose  in  the  body  of  the  hall  and  uttered  an  extempore  prayer 
after  the  final  cantique.  The  Prefect  of  Police,  without  whose  leave  no 
meetings  can  be  held  at  all,  sent  word  to  Mr.  McAll,  that  not  only  should 
he  not  be  interfered  with,  but  that  the  authorities  thanked  him  for  the 
good  effect  of  the  services  on  the  people  who  attended  them. 

The  other  ceuvre  is  on  the  hill  of  Belleville,  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
most  turbulent  and  disorderly  among  the  ouvriers^  and  was  undertaken 
by  a  lady  passing  through  Paris  just  after  the  Commune,  so  distressed 
by  the  vast  amoxmt  of  sins  and  sorrows  she  saw  about  her  in  an  acci- 
dental visit,  that  she  remained  there  and  has  done  so  ever  since,  to 
try  and  help  to  the  very  utmost  of  her  power.  Miss  de  Broen  (who 
is  half  English,  half  Dutch)  has  been  joined  by  four  or  five  other 
English  and  Scotch  ladies;  an  iron  house  was  erected  by  means  of  sub- 
scriptions from  England.;  and  therein  are  held  a  great  sewing  class  or 
mothers'  meeting,  a  large  girls'  school,  meetings  of  workmen  for 
religious  and  instructive  purposes,  a  pharmacie,  where  advice  and 
medicine  are  given  gratis;  and  a  small  hospital  is  about  to  be  added  in 
an  old  house  adjoining,  which  she  has  just  obtained,  but  which  i&  yet 
only  half  paid  for. 

As  we  passed  up  the  ranks  of  sewing  women  of  all  ages — girls — 
women  with  a  baby  in  arms  and  another  by  their  side  (whose  sewing 
could  certainly  not  be  very  remunerative) — blear-eyed  old  hags,  with- 
out teetli,  without  hair,  their  heads  bound  in  dirty  handkerchiefs — 
some  seizing  hold  of  my  companion's  hand,  and  kissing  it  with  a  sort 
of  passionate  affection,  occasionally,  perhaps,  not  without  a  soupfon  of 
the  hope  of  the  coffee  which  is  sometimes  given — came  up  with  long 
stories  and  requests.  The  affection  Miss  de  Broen  inspired  was  very 
touching,  and,  as  we  came  away,  one  old  body  thrust  a  great  bunch  of 
pink  peonies,  another  a  nosegay  of  tiny  roses  de  Meaux,  into  the  hands 
of  the  different  ladies,  who  mrely  reach  home  without  several  of  these 
Uttle  offerings.  The  pointed  French  way  of  putting  a  thought  into 
apt  words  is  even  here  to  be  found.  A  remarkably  dirty,  ragged 
man  had  attended  the  meetings,  and  had  grown  much  tidier  after  a 
time.  "  Yes,"  said  he  one  day,  **  I  found  out  que  j'etais  sale,  que  ma 
chemise  ^tait  sale,  que  mon  coi-ps  (5tait  sale."  "  But  you  are  much 
cleaner  now,"  said  his  friend.  "  Ah,  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  mean 
that  moi,  ici  dedans,  que  j'etais  sale,  et  qu'il  me  fallait  un  laveur^  et 
non  une  laveuse.''  The  question  of  the  Saviour  vei'siis  the  Virgin  could 
hardly  have  been  more  tersely  disposed  of. 

Miss  de  Broen's  flock,  however,  are  by  no  means  lambs.     I  drove 
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op  with  her  from  the  Riie  de  Rivoji  in  an  open  cab.  The  diiver  was 
like  any  other  of  his  kind  in  the  civiHzed  parts  of  Pane,  but  as  we  were 
jnoanting  the  steep  hill  of  Belleville,  my  companion  desired  him  to 
^ni  into  the  park  of  the  Bnttee  Chaumont,  and  I  asked  mcautiouely 
(as  we  had  often  done  of  our  driver  before)  whether  there  had  been 
much  fightuig  thereabouts.  His  face  chaugedinto  that  almost  of  a  wild 
beast,  "  his  foot  was  on  Iiis  native  hill,"  and  the  Communiat  came  out. 
"Fighting!  I  should  think  sol  Sacrea  gredins  de  Veraaillais,  this  is 
what  I  got  horf  I"  and  he  pointed  to  his  nose,  struck  and  flattened;  "cos 
gueux  d'arieto  !  it  was  their  doing !  II  n"y  a  que  les  i-Opublicains  de 
bons ;"  and  then  came  a  etorm  of  unintelligible  oaths  and  evil  words, 
1  a  patoit  of  which,  happily  for  mo,  I  coiild  only  understand  a  word 
here  and  there.  We  drove  on  into  the  beautiful  park  garden,  made 
^ont  of  the  quarries  whence  the  stone  of  which  Paris  is  built  used  to 
be  dug.  They  had  been  long  infested  by  a  population  of  thieves  and 
iheir  families,  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  said  to  Iiave  suiTounded  the 
place  with  soldiers,  driven  out  the  squatters,  and  made  it  into  the 
present  garden.  The  thieves,  however,  have  not  ceaeed  to  be,  but 
have  only  taken  »ip  their  quarters  a  httle  way  off.  The  view  was  mag- 
nificent; the  whole  of  Paris  was  spread  out  at  onr  feet ;  the  churches 
and  publir  buiidings,  towers  and  domes,  streets  and  gardens,  with  the 
river  mnding  through  the  whole,  and  the  glass  roofs  of  the  Exhibition 
and  gilded  vanes  shining  in  the  light.  Our  driver  had  now  lapsed 
into  a  sort  of  droning  guide-book,  and  was  pointing  out  tlie  dift'ert-nt 
places  we  could  see,  the  low  hills  of  St.  Cloud  beyond  the  town,  Mont 
Valdrien  on  our  right,  tho  high  ground  of  P^ro  la  Chaise  on  oui-  left, 
with  a  great  building  underneath  it,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  prison 
of  La  Roqnette,  "Did  the  shells  fall  here?" said  I, pointing  to  the  trees 
and  flowers.  And  again  the  man's  face  became  like  a  tiger's ;  it  was 
frightful  to  see  him  grind  his  teeth  and  shake  his  fist.  This  time  his 
rage  was  against  the  priests,  the>/  had  brought  all  this  harm  on  the 
people — the  rascals,  the  villains,  the  wretches,  the  pests  of  France  t 
and  60  on.  The  outbreak  was  suggested  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  eight 
of  a  woman  carrying  a  long  wax  eierge,  at  whom  he  went  on  making 
■ugly  jokes. 

had  intended  to  return  in  tlie  same  carriage  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  was  rather  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  being  alone  with  such  a 
man.  My  friend  quite  agreed,  and,  promising  to  get  me  a  carriage  iu 
hor  own  quarter,  we  rid  oiirselves  of  our  unpleasant  companion. 

Along  that  very  road  up  winch  we  passied,  at  the  bottom  of  that  hill, 
only  seven  yeare  ago,  in  this  very  month  of  May,  in  the  last  agony  of 
the  Commune,  when  all  hope  of  winning  the  day  was  over,  and  the 
spirit  of  bloodthirsty  revenge  had  taken  possession  of  the  "  FiJdcraux," 
fifty-two  of  the  hostages  were  dragged  along  to  their  death,  witli 
every  aggravation  of  cruelty  and  insult.  I  did  not  read  the  account 
until  aftenvards,  luckily  for  my  peace  of  mind  that  evening. 
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The  two  chief  hostages,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  President 
of  the  Conr  de  Cassation,  Bonjean,  a  very  distinguished  and  npright 
old  judge,  had,  as  is  well  known,  been  taken  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  rule  of  the  Commune,  and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  Mazas,  with 
a  great  number  of  men  of  all  conditions,  regular  soldiers,  gendarmesi 
gardes  de  Paris,  who  had  refused  to  serve  the  new  masters.  At  the  end 
of  two  months,  the  "Committee  of  PubKc  Safety"  ordered  the  Arch* 
biiE^op,  "Bonjean  s^nateur,"  the  curds, "  et  tons  ceux  quipeuvent  avoir 
une  importance  quelconque,"  to  La  Roquette,  "ddpot  des  condamn^" 
They  arrived  at  their  prison  at  ten  at  night,  much  wearied  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  prison  vans  over  the  unpaved  streets  and  barricades,  and 
having  been  cruelly  insulted  by  the  mob.  They  were  placed  for  the 
night  in  wretched  little  cells,  and  the  next  day,  May  25th,  were  judged 
by  a  court-martial,  presided  over  by  a  carpenter,  not  particularly  sober, 
held  in  a  hall  full  of  barrels  of  wine,  powder,  sxlA.  pitroUy  passers-by, 
soldiers,  wounded,  and  clamour  of  all  kinds. 

Six  hostages  were  ordered  to  be  shot,  but  besides  the  Archbishop 
and  the  President  no  names  were  given,  and  when  the  platoon  of 
execution  arrived  the  jailor  refused  to  give  up  any  unnamed  prisoners. 
After  some  dispute  the  carpenter  chose  fom*  more  out  of  the  list  sent 
from  Mazas,  namely,  Duguerry,  the  popular  curi  of  the  Madeleine,  the 
Abbd  Allard,  belonging  to  the  ambulances,  who  had  assisted  the 
wounded  throughout  the  siege,  and  two  more  priests.  "  On  se  moque 
des  patriotes !"  cried  a  man  from  headquarters,  impatient  at  this  tire- 
some formality.  This  was  "  General "  M6gy,  commandant  of  the  fort 
of  Issy,  mdcanicien,  who  had  escaped  from  the  bagne  at  Toulon, 
where  he  had  been  condemned  to  fifteen  years  of  the  galleys  for  an 
assassination,  and  had  now  appointed  himself  to  carry  out  the  sentence 
of  death.  He  had  already  done  good  service  to  the  State  by  setting 
fire,  at  the  head  of  the  vengeitrs,  to  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille  and  Rue  du  Bac,  and  the 
Savings  Bank. 

The  six  hostages  were  now  led  up  and  down  many  stairs  and 
passages  and  across  many  courts,  till  they  reached  an  open  space  (still 
within  the  prison)  where  they  were  Bet  against  the  outer  wall  and  shot, 
no  one  but  the  victims  and  assassins  being  present.  Two  platoon 
discharges  were  heard,  and  then  a  few  isolated  shots.  The  Archbishop 
is  believed  to  have  died  at  once.  The  old  President  was  stnick  by 
nineteen  balls  without  receiving  a  fatal  woimd,  and  was  "finished  ofi"'' 
by  a  pistol  applied  to  liis  left  ear — a  shot  which  Megy  afterwards  in 
America  prided  himself  upon  having  given.  The  bodies  were  stripped, 
and  the  few  valuables  found  upon  them,  including  the  Archbishop's 
cross  and  l)uckle8,  were  stolen. 

"  The  Commune  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  the  spasms  of  its  agony 
were  terrible."  It  had  begun  to  suspect  and  destroy  its  own 
chiefs. 
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On  that  very  Hay  25th.  Deleecluze,  "  the  veterau  of  democracy  and 
the  pontiff  of  levolution,"  was  accused  of  treachery  and  ehot  down  in 
the  Boalevard  Voltaire,  close  to  an  enormous  barricade,  the  real  key 
of  Belleville.  He  had  just  arranged  and  signed  the  orders  for  an  offer 
to  be  made  to  Versailles,  bargaining  that  the  cliieta  of  the  Commuue 
were  to  be  promised  their  lives  and  allowed  to  escape,  or  tliat  the 
nearly  1,50}  hostages  still  remaining  would  he  massacred  on  the  spot. , 
A  mass  of  foul  papers  found  in  his  pockets  testified  to  his  identity. 

After  his  death,  "  Colonel "  Hippolyte  Parent,  ■'  dit  NarcisBe,"  waa  ■■ 
appointed  commander-in-chief.    His  history  is  as  follows:     He  was..  ] 
an  apprentice  hatter,  who  was  condemned  io  1859  to  three  months  of, 
priBon  for  etcToquerie ;  in  1862  to  a  year  more  at  Peionne  for  a  Eiimilar  i 
crime;  in  1863  to  three  years  ofprisou  for  aforged  signature;  in  1868,  > 
at  Lyons,  to  a  year  for  abus  de  conjurnce ;   in  1870,  also  at  Lyons,  to   > 
ail  months  more  for  some  other  crime.   As  in  1871  he  was  ojily  thirty-  - 
two  years  of  age,  ho  could  not  be  said  to  have  wasted  his  time.     The 
evening  before,  when  "  the  Government "  resolved  on  evacuating  the 
H6t©l   de  Ville,  which  had   become   dangerous,  and  retired  to  the 
Mairie  at  Belleville,  which  was  protected  by  the  g^ns  of  the  batteiy  ■ 
at  Pfere-Ia-Cliaise.  it  was  he  who  waa  chosen,  with  three  others,  to  set'  | 
fire  to  the  "Chateau  Haussman,"  the  "ArcliivesMnnicipales"  oppositev..! 
the  "  Aasistance  Publique,"  and  other  buildings  near,  at  the  head  oin 
two  companies  of  the  "  I'Vn^^rars  df  Plouretis."  (■ 

The  next  morning.  May  2(>th,  fifty-two  of  the  1,490  hostages  still  in  j 
prison  were  brought  out  of  La  Roquette,  and  told  that  as  there  v 
no  bread  left  in  the  place,  they  were  to  be  taken  up  to  the  Mairie  afrlj 
Belleville,  receive  a  ration,  and  be  set  at  liberty.     Amongst  them 
were  eleven  priests,  thirty-seven  gendarmes,  &c.,  and  three  "  civils.'^fl 
Ihiring  the  early  part  of  their  march  the  crowds  through  which  thej^ 
passed  were  quiet  and  even  compassionate,  but  when    once    they-J 
reached  the  Rue  Puebla  stones  began  to  be  thrown  at  them  ;  all  the 
riff-raff  of  all  kinds  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Belleville  and  M^uil- 
montant  threw  themselves  upon  them ;  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoaeand 
men  out  of  the  cabarets,  women,  deserters,  vergews,  soldiers  from  the 
Bottcs  Chaumont,  made  a  triumphal  procession  round  the  piisoners, 
singing,  shrieking,  dancing  ;  the  women  "  leur  allongeaient  des  coupe 
de  poing."  and  struck  them  in  the  face ;  mud  and  filth  were  thrown  at 
their  heads.    "  11  faut  les  tuer  ici — mort  aux  calotinst"  was  the  cry.    "ToT( 
the  ramparts  !"  was  the  answer. 

At  length  they  reached  an  open  space,  with  a  garden  behind  it, 
where  was  a  low  wall,  and  the  mafisacre  began  by  a  cantimi^f,  who 
had  headed  the  cortfy/e  on  horsBback,  dresapd  in  red  and  armed, 
striking  a  prisoner  with  her  sabre.  This  was  followed  by  shots  from 
guns  and  revolvers  on  all  sides :  some  soldiers  sitting  on  a  wall  near  ' 
were  singing  a  hie^te  as  they  shot  down  into  the  mass  below,  while 
Hippolyte  Parent  etood  on  a  little  wooden  balcony,  smoking  a  c 
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and  with  his  hands  in  bis  pockets,  looking  on  all  the  time  until  the 
end  had  come.  > 

,  Metssacre  was  not  enough,  and  a  game  was  now  invented:  the  victimB 
were  forced  to  jump  over  the  low  wall,  and  were  shot,  **  au  vol,  9a 
faisait  rire."  A  soldier  threw  up  his  kepi,  turned  round  and  cried,  "Vive 
TEmpereur."  One  after  another  fell  on  the  heap  of  dead  and  dying; 
eleven  still  remained,  four  of  them  priests.  They  were  desired  to 
jump,  and  refused,  one  of  them  saying,  "We  are  quite  ready  to  die,  but 
not  en  faisant  des  gambades."  A  Federal  came  forward,  seized  them 
across  the  middle,  and  amidst  the  applause  of  the  crowd  flung  them 
over — the  last  priest  resisted,  and  in  bis  fall  dragged  the  soldier  with 
him.  The  assassins  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop  to  pick  out  their 
companion,  they  fired  upon  the  heaps  and  killed  him  also. 

The  butchery  had  now  lasted  an  hour,  but  many  of  the  wretched 
victims  were  not  yet  dead,  and  those  below  groaned  miserably ;  even 
after  a  number  of  shots  had  been  fired  into  the  dreadful  heap  of  suffer- 
ing, still  the  moans  continued.  "  AUons,  les  braves,  k  la  bayonette," cried 
a  Federal,  and  the  wounded  were  finished  off  at  last  in  this  way.  One 
of  the  bodies  was  found  afterwards  to  have  received  sixty-nine  shots. 
After  this  there  was  a  triumphant  retreat  to  the  cabarets:  "La  terre  est 
purg^e,"  they  cried.  The  next  morning  the  bodies  were  stripped,  and 
the  fifty-one  hostages  and  one  Federal  were  flung  into  a  cesspool 
together.* 

In  the  preceding  month  of  November  during  the  siege,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  "Comity  de  ligue  k  outrance"  had  been  given  thus: 
"  Paris  doit  etre  brfilde,  ou  appartenir  au  prol^taires."  All  chance  of 
winning  Paris  was  at  an  end,  but  the  first  part  of  the  order  could 
still  be  carried  out.  And  on  the  "  3  Prairial,  an  79  " — i.e.,  the  22nd 
May — the  nomenclature  of  the  old  Republic  had  been  resumed — the 
order  was  given  thus : — 

"  Le  citoyen  Milli^re,  a  la  tete  de  ISOfuseens,  incendiem  les  maisons 
suspectes  et  les  monumens  de  la  rive  gauche.  Le  citoyen  Vesinier  est 
charge  specialement  des  boulevards  de  la  Madeleine  a  la  Bastille," 
and  so  on.  "  Ces  citoyens  doivent  s'entendre  avec  les  chefs  de  barri- 
cades pour  assurer  I'ex^cution  de  ces  ordres,"  which  were  carried  out 
on  the  25th  and  26th. 

The  factories  of  corn  collected  during  the  siege  on  the  Quai 
Bourdon,  were  soon  in  flames,  a  quantity  of  food  which  had  been 
stored  in  a  entrepot  for  public  carriages,  at  La  Villette,  was  burnt,  and 
372  carriages  went  vnWi  it,  772  houses  were  blazing,  754  others  set 
fire  to,  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Cour  des  Comptes  and  its 
archeries,  the  Gobelins,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Prefecture  de  Pohce, 
three  theatres,  the  Ministere  des  Finances,  the  Library  of  the  Louvre, 

•  The  account  was  written  down  by  an  eye-witness,  and  is  quoted  *'  teztueUement,*' 
in  the  account  given  by  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1  have  omitted  some  of  the  worst 
details. 
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were  burnt,  and  a  number  of  other  buildings  too  long  to  give.    PariB'" 
seemed  ^ven  up  to  the  flames,  while  tlie  Germans  encamped  on  the 
left  bank  looked  on  with  amazement  at   the  French  cutting  each 
other's  throats  and  burning  their  own  capital. 

Then  came  the  entry  of  the   tirmy  from  Vereaillea,   the   frightful 
retaliation,  the  revenge  of  the  advancing  troops.     It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  eni'aged;   they  hod    endured  months  of 
misery  during  the  aioge  from  the  enemy,  many  had  been   biought 
up  by   long  marches  in  winter  from  the  interior  of  France,  suffer- 
ing cold,  wet,  and  hunger,   only   to   receive   death   and   mutilatioa  . 
from   the   hands   of   their   own   countrymen.      "But   if   the   revolt.! 
was  odious,  the  repression   was  terrible ;  it  was  not  justice  which  1 
stnick,  it  was  rage."    The  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  had  made  sure  ofT 
their  own  escape,  most  of  them  had  secured  money  and  means  of  sub-l 
sistence,  and  it  was  their  wretched  dupes  who  suffered  in  their  stead. T 
As  the  troops  poured  in  we  heard  how  the  officers  would  call  oii^  I 
"Prenez-moi  celui-la  et  fuaillez-le,"  "Encore  (;a,  non  pas  celui-lA,  tell 
autre,"   at  hazard,  with  no  reason  but  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  I 
Without  trial,  without  shrift,  without  adieiix,  men,  women,  and  evea  | 
children,  were  seized  and  put  to  death  without  distinction  or  mercy. 

The  women,  it  is  true,  had  often  been  among  the  most  tierce  of  the  I 
Communists;  a  gamin  do  Paris  is  sometimes  an  incarnate  little  demon. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848,  they  were  known  to  creep  under  the  stomaohe 
of  tlie  cavalry  horses  and  shoot  them  with  a  pistol  from  below,  when 
of  course  the  death  of  the  rider  ensued.  Yet  to  execute  women  and 
children  when  all  was  over,  and  their  power  of  resistance  was  at  an 
end,  was  terrible  to  \vitnesB  and  think  of. 

In  one  case  we  were  told  how  a  "  foumie  "  of  men,  women,  and 
boys,  were  set  against  a  wall  to  be  shot ;  the  soldiers  were  raising 
their  guns,  when  a  lad  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  called  out 
entreatingly  to  the  officer,  "  My  mother  will  not  know  what  is  become 
of  me ;  let  me  go  into  that  porter's  lodge  for  two  minutes,  and  send  her 
my  watch.  I  give  my  parole  d'honneur  I  Avill  come  batkl"  A 
mother's  name  is  always  a  strong  word  to  conjure  with  in  France;  the 
ofBoer  let  him  go,  probably  intending  and  expecting  him  fo  escape. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  minutes,  however,  the  boy  came  running  back, 
and  set  himself  against  the  wall:  "A  pn'-sent  je  suis  pret,"  said  he 
breathless.  The  officer  gave  him  a  kick, — probably  pity  at  that 
moment  might  have  been  dangerous  with  his  own  men.  ''  Va-t'en," 
said  he,  and  the  child  scoured  off  as  the  bullets  disposed  of  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners. 

lu  a  street  on  the  left  bank  near  the  river  there  had  been  much 
fighting,  and  several  houses  burnt.  Towards  evening  a  lady,  hearing 
there  were  some  wounded  in  a  courtyard  near,  went  out  with  a  doctor 
to  try  and  g^ve  help.  They  found  a  "  Federal."  almost  a  lad,  lying  on 
the  ground  with  a  ball  in  liis  chest.    *•  Can  I  get  over  it  t"  he  inquired. 
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The  doctor  shook  his  head  compassioDately.  "Mienx  moi  qu'nn 
autre,**  eaid  the  boy  with  a  sigh ;  "  I  have  neither  "wife  nor  ohildren,** 
and  80  died — ^unconBcious  hero  in  a  bad  canBe. 

The  destruction  of  pubUc  buildings  and  monuments  seems  to  have 
been  carried  out  from  several  sides  at  once.  A  battery  of  seven  guns 
on  the  height  of  P^re  la  CSiaise  was  directed  principally  on  the 
Tuileries,  the  church  of  Saint  Eustache,  and  the  Orleans  station* 
The  Chef  commandant  TArtillerie  du  X.  wrote,  '<  Mon  tir  est  dirig^ 
de  fa^on  k  faire  le  plus  de  d^g&t  k  I'interception  des  Boulevards 
H6pital,  Saint  Marcel  et  Arago."  *'  Tirez  principalement  sur  les 
Uglifies,"  wrote  a  member  of  the  Committeie  of  PubUc  Safety  in  reply, 
"  except  those  of  Belleville."  One  could  not  help  wondering  where 
our  Communist  driver  with  the  flattened  nose  and  the  hatred  of 
priests  had  been  distinguishing  himself  during  those  last  days. 

The  men  who  had  obtained  the  command  had  evidently  a  great 
objection,  with  excellent  reason,  to  poUce  reports,  which  seem  to  have 
included  in  their  eyes  records  of  all  kinds.  When  the  prefecture  with 
all  its  compromising  papers  was  burnt,  came  the  turn  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  and  for  hours  during  the  conflagration  the  blackened  pieces 
of  paper  fell  like  a  dark  snow  upon  the  houses  and  gardens  near,  and 
were  even  carried  by  the  wind  forty  miles  away,  into  the  countiy. 
Its  blackened,  roofless  walls  and  empty  eyes  of  windows  still  remain, 
close  to  the  bridge  which  the  jolly  crowd  of  cabs  and  carriages'  and 
people  cross  to  reach  the  Exposition,  along  one  of  the  pretty  ahady 
roads  close  to  the  river.  It  was  almost  incredible  to  remember  that 
such  scenes  were  enacted  there,  only  seven  years  ago. 

No  one  liked  to  speak  of  the  Commune,  it  was  evidently  felt  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  country  to  have  allowed  the  sciun  of  its  population 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  conduct  of  afiairs  in  its  principal  city  even 
for  two  months,  and  neither  gentle  nor  simple  cared  voluntarily  to 
mention  the  subject.  But  with  the  details  of  the  horrors  which  were 
committed  by  it,  and  the  horrors  which  were  committed  in  repressing 
it,  80  fresh  in  remembrance,  strangers  may  be  forgiven  if  they  ciumot 
quite  forget  the  past  imder  the  pleasant  present,  and  if  they  do  not 
feel  the  strong  certainty  of  the  procession  of  Presidents  (like  Banquo's 
vision  of  shadowy  kings)  which  was  paraded  before  our  eyes  by 
enthusiastic  republicans.  The  only  thing  in  France  of  which  any  one 
can  be  certain  is  the  imprevu ;  that  which  is  most  urdikely  to  happen 
is  sure  to  be  the  one  event  probable.  But  the  prophetic  spirit  must 
be  confident  indeed,  which  can  venture  to  foretell  what  that  event 
will  be,  or  who  in  future  will  govern  that  most  charming,  terrible, 
engaging,  repulsive,  brutal,  heroic  people  which  have  ever  existed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

F.  P.  Verney. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  MR.  G.  H.  LEWES; 

TBBIR  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOOTRINE  OF   EVOLUTION  TO  THOUGHT. 


Pabt  III. — Mr.  Lewes'  Account  of  Experience. 

THE  examinatJoQ  of  Mr.  Spencer's  psychology  in  previoua  numbers 
of  tluB  Eeview  *  left  us  in  presence  of  a  question  by  which  it 

,  would  seem  that  all  physical  theories  of  the  origin  of  mind  must  be 
tested.     In  what  sense,  we  had  to  aak,  is  the  experience  of  matter  and 

,  force  to  be  understood  if  it  is  to  be  explained  a^  resulting  from  the 
action  of  matter  and  force?  There  may  be  a  sense,  no  doubt,  in 
"which,  as  Mr,  Spencer  says,  all  modes  of  consciousness  are  derived 
from  such  experience,  but  can  experience  of  that  kind  which  we  are 
'entitled  to  regard  as  the  source  of  knowledge  and  thought  and 
spiritual  life  be  in  txim  explained  as  a  product  of  physical  causes  ? 

E"'  Is  experience,  in  ■'  testifying  "  to  the  existence  of  an  objective  world, 
rightly  held  to  testify  to  the  action  of  an  "independent  matter,"  which 
exists  before  thought  and  causes  if?  Having  found  Mr,  Spencer's 
answers  to  these  questions  fail  us  owing  to  his  diifective  analy^s  of 
experience,  we  proposed  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Lewes'  statement  of 
^  fflmilar  theory  met  the  difficulties  of  the  case  more  fairly. 

Experience  Mr.  Lewes  defines  as  the  registration*  of  feeling.  But 
he  tells  us  also  that  "  experience  is  subjective  existence,"  and  that  "  a 
thing  exists  for  us  only  in  it«  knowable  relations."  "Subjective  exist- 
ence "  we  are  presumably  entitled  to  take  as  equivalent  to  existence 
in  and  for  consciousness.  We  must  suppose  then  that  the  registration 
of  feeling  is  the  existence  for  consciousness  of  things  which  so  exist 
only  under  knowable  relations.  If  this  is  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
registration  of  feeling,"  no  one  need  demur  to  the  account  of  expe- 
rience as  such  registration ;  but  the  question  arises  whether,  when  we 
have  taken  feelings  to  mean  things  constituted  by  knowable  relations, 
and  tb^ir  registration  ta  mean  the  existence  of  such  things  in  and  for 
■  See  CoNTiMPOBABT  KiTHW,  Dec.  1677,  and  Maxch  1S7H. 
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consciouBness,  the  physical  account  of  the  feelings  or  the  registration 
— the  account  which  makes  them  effects  of  force  through  nervous 
excitation — any  longer  holds  good.  What  that  account  explains  to 
us  is  a  series  of  events,  transitory  as  the  successive  stages  of  the 
motion  which,  in  relation  to  the  nervous  organism,  constitutes  them. 
As  that  organism  is  modified  through  the  events,  its  reaction  upon 
stimulus  becomes  different,  and  thus  the  nervous  or  psychical  events 
are  constantly  taking  a  new  character,  but  they  remain  events  still, 
nor  has  the  theory  in  question  any  place  for  a  consoioosnefis  which 
does  not  consist  in  such  events.  Which,  or  what  series,  of  these 
events,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  conscious  subject  other  than  them, 
is  a  knowable  relation  or  a  thing  constituted  by  knowable  relations! 
Or  (to  put  the  question  in  a  form  which  the  reader,  who  sees  no  difficulty 
about  the  preceding  one,  may  yet  find  hard  to  answer)  which,  or  what 
series,  of  them  is  an  existence  for  consciousness  of  such  things  or  rela- 
tions, and  thus  an  experience  according  to  Mr.  Lewes'  definition? 

Putting  oiu"  question  in  the  first  of  the  above  forms,  we  may  expect 
to  find  it  met  by  a  reference. to  the  words  we  have  ourselves  used  in 
speaking  of  the  supposed  psychical  events.  They  are  constituted,  we 
have  said,  by  some  sort  of  motion  in  relation  to  a  nervous  organism. 
What  meaning,  then,  can  there  be  in  asking  «  which  of  them  is  a 
knowable  relation  or  thing  constituted  by  relations  t "  The  answer  is 
that  the  relation  which  thus  constitutes  or  determines  the  event  is  not 
an  event  itself;  that,  if  there  were  nothing  but  events  passing  in 
time,  there  could  be  no  relations.  The  mere  relation  of  sequence 
between  any  events  would  not  be  possible  if  there  were  no  unit,  other 
than  the  events  and  not  passing  with  them,  through  relation  to  which 
they  are  related  to  each  other,  and  the  same  is  even  more  plainly  true 
of  those  more  concrete  relations  from  which  events  derive  their  real 
character.  That  psychical  events,  then,  really  are  knowable  relations, 
or  (more  properly)  that  the  reality  of  every  such  event  lies  in  a 
knowable  relation,  is  not  in  dispute.  The  point  is  that  they  are  so 
only  in  virtue  of  something  else  which  cannot  be  an  event,  and  which 
no  account  of  events  in  the  way  of  feeling  explains  to  us,  but  which 
alone  renders  possible  the  synthesis  of  one  order  of  events  €ts  motion, 
of  another  as  a  nervous  system,  and  the  relation  of  one  vnth  the  other. 

It  is  in  the  second  of  the  two  forms  given  above,  however,  that  our 
question  is  most  directly  challenged  by  Mr.  Lewes'  doctrine.  The 
reason  why  he  does  not  face  it  himself,  as  we  venture  to  think,  is  that 
with  all  bis  clearness  and  thoroughness  he  is  still  in  the  bonds  of  that 
ambiguity  in  regard  to  feeling  which  hitherto  dominates  all  empirical 
psychology.  He  does  not  distinguish  between  feeling  and  felt  thbg, 
between  sensation  and  sensible  fact ;  or,  more  particularly,  between 
feeling  as  it  "arises  in  the  sensible  excitation  of  the  organism  by 
something  acting  upon  it  "* — in  a  moment  arises  and  pcusses  away— 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind^  i.  191. 
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■mod  the  fact  that  such  feeling  has  so  ariflen,  a  fact  which  does  not  pass 
'With  the  feeling  but  remains  as  a  permanent  constituent  in  a  world  of 
intelHgible  objects.  To  one  who  allo-n-s  himself  to  treat  this  fact  as  a 
Feeling  it  is  only  one  step  further  to  treat  all  the  relations  of  the  fact 
B8  feelings  too.  Thns  any  object  of  possible  perception,  in  the  fiilnesa 
of  its  known  determinations,  is  a  feeUng,  and  the  world  of  experience, 
tiie  "cosmos  of  such  objects,"  is  a  synthesis  of  feelings.  But  "a  feeUng 

arises  in  the  sensible  excitation  of  the  organism  by  something  acting 
upon  it,"  Hence  the  world  of  experience  seems  to  be  accounted  for 
the  result  of  such  excitations.  It  is  not  asked  how  a  synthesis  of 
■feelings,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  arise  upon  nervous  excitation,  is 
possible  in  the  absence  of  any  mental  function  but  such  as  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  excitation;  an<l  the  reason  why  this  is  not  ask^cl 

:  that,  when  we  talk  of  the  synthesis  of  feelings  as  constituting  the 

■orld  of  experience,  we  are  really,  though  without  recognition  of  the 
change,  thinking  of  something  quite  different  from  the  feelings  which 
arise  upon  excitation.  We  are  thinking  of  the  perceived  or  perceivuble 
facte  that  such  and  such  feelings  are  occurring,  have  occurred,  or  will 
occur,  under  certain  conditions.  Such  facts,  reduced  to  their  utmoEft 
simplicity,  are  already  syntheses — Byntheaee  of  present  feeling  with 
past,  of  passing  stages  of  a  feeling  which  we  think  as  one,  of  feelings 
concurrent  but  distinguished  by  successive  acts  of  attention,  in  one 
presentation  to  consciousness.  The  synthesis  of  these  syntheses, 
indeed,  need  not  ^ve  us  much  conci?ru,  Aocoimt  for  perception,  and 
■conception  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  the  primitive  unification, 
which  goes  to  constitute  the  perceived  object  as  distinct  from 
occurrences  of  feeling,  tliat  fonns  Ih©  real  problem ;  and  it  is  just 
this  which  our  psycholo^sts  will  so  seldom  condescend  to  notice. 

The  primaiy  question,  then,  by  which  Mr.  Lewea'  doctrine  is  to 
lie  tried  is  not  whether  feelings  can  properly  be  said  to  be  caused  or 
constituted  by  neural  tremors,  but  whether,  as  so  constituted,  they 
■form,  or  come  to  form,  snch  a  consciousness  of  fact  as  in  its  turn  can 
be  a  basis  or  beginning  of  intelligent  experience.      Can  that  which, 

viewed  on  the  physiological  side,  is  the  succession  of  neural 
tremors."  *  viewed  on  any  other  side  be  the  unity  of,  consciousness, 
id,  apart  from  this  miity,  would  "our  Cosrafis,"  the  phenomenal 
world,  be  possible  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  which  we  shall  try 
to  make  good,  is  that,  if  it  can  be  so  viewed  (and  till  we  havo 
examined  more  closely  what  is  implied  in  this  figure  of  the  two 
aspects  it  would  be  premature  to  decide  that  it  cannot),  it  is  only  in 
■virtue  of  the  unity  of  consciousnoss  itself,  which,  having  rendered 
possible  alike  the  synthesis  of  one  sort  of  phenomena  as  a  succession 
of  ti-emors,  and  that  of  another  sort  as  the  ■'  differentiation  of  feeling," 
in  turn  combines  both  syntheses  as  "  two  sides  "  of  one  and  the  same 
Teaiity;  that  thus,  if  the  unity  of  intelligent  consciousness  bo  the 
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*' other  side"  of  the  succession  of  tremors,  it  is  certainly  not  its 
product,  nor  that  of  the  Force  by  which  this  succession  is  explained, 
but  the  prius  or  presupposition  of  their  existence,  as  an  existence 
for  us ;  that,  in  short,  while  every  other  "  many-in-one  "  is  a  many- 
in-one  for  consciousness,  consciousness  is  a  many-in-one  for  itsdf^ 
which  cannot  logicaUy  be  derived  from  those  combinations  of  phe- 
nomena which,  aUke  as  phenomena  and  as  combined,  only  exist  for  ik 
In  seeking  to  maintain  this  doctrine  against  Mr.  Lewes  we  are  at 
first  embarrassed  by  admissions  which  seetn  to  imply  that  it  is  his  own. 
The  conception  that  "  our  world  arises  in  consciousness,"  he  tells  us^ 
''  is  the  conquest  of  modem  speculation  ;"*  and  though  he  insists  much 
on  what  no  one  is  likely  to  deny,  that  consciousness  implies  an  objec- 
tive as  well  as  a  subjective  factor,  he  tells  us  also  that  ''the  objective 
world,  with  its  manifold  variations,  is  the  differentiation  of  existence 
due  to  Feeling  and  Thought."  f  But  then  with  him  that  which  thus 
differentiates  existence  is  itself  a  result  of  physical  evolution.  Thought 
and  feeling  are  processes  of  ''neural  tremor,"  constantly  taking  new 
determinations  through  growing  complexity  of '  "  irradiation  *'  and 
reaction.  They  have  thus  a  natural  history,  the  same  in  principle 
with  that  of  all  other  forms  of  organic  life,  produced  by  an  existence 
differentiated  (as  we  have  to  suppose)  otherwise  than  by  feeling  and 
thought — an  existence  which,  as  prior  to  and  independent  of  con- 
sciousness, can  only  be  "  objective  "  in  a  precisely  opposite  sense  to 
the  objective  existence  spoken  of  above;  in  thatpecuUar  sense,  indeed, 
in  which  there  can  be  an  object  without  a  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Lewes'  philosophy — ^which,  one  would  have 
hoped,  might  have  led  him  to  reconsider  it — that  he  is  obliged  to 
speak  of  the  objective  world  in  these  antithetical  senses.  On  turning 
to  hifi  pages  from  Mr.  Spencer  s  blind  polemic  against  "  Idealism,"  we 
are  at  first  reUeved  to  find  the  correlativity  and  mutual  dependence  of 
object  and  subject  duly  recognized.  It  soon  appeal's,  however,  that 
his  theory  of  the  physical  derivation  of  consciousness  obUges  him  to 
suppose  the  existeuce  of  an  object  "  which  is  not  the  other  side  of  the 
subject,  but  the  larger  circle  wliicli  includes  it" — an  object,  it  would 
seem,  so  called  on  the  Incus  a  non  luceado  principle,  as  that  which  is 
objective  to  nothing.  To  such  an  "object"  none  of  the  predicates 
representing  relations  of  the  world  which  we  know — the  objective 
world  which  is  the  other  side  of  the  subject-consciousness — can  be 
applicable.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  unknowable,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer 
makes  so  much  cheap  mystery.  Yet,  just  as  Mr.  Spencer,  by  help  of 
the  convenient  though  self-contradictory  phi-ase,  "  manifestations  of 
the  unknowable,"  is  able  at  once  to  assume  a  world  not  relative  to 
consciousness,  and  to  describe  a  derivation  of  consciousness  from  it 
under  terms  only  significant  in  application  to  a  world  which  is  so 
relative,  so  Mr.  Lewes'  whole  theory  of  a  process  by  which  consciou/^ 

•  i.  12.  t  ii-  16. 
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lees,  as  yet  not  existent,  is  evolved,  ie  a  deduction  of  the  world  whic)i 
B  objective  in  the  intelligible  sense  from  that,  which  is  so  in  no  intel- 
Sgible  sense  at  all.  under  teiins  only  applicable  to  the  former. 

Believing,  then,  Ihat  there  it*  an  etBentinl  discrepancy  between  Mr. 
Lewes'  psychology  and  his  "psychogeny" — between  his  doctiine  of 
the  world  as  arising  in  consciousQeas  on  the  one  hand,  and  liis  phyeio- 
logtcal  denvatioa  of  conecioiisnesB  with  its  world  from  somelhing 
judopendent  of  it  on  the  other~-wc  shall  consider  the  psychology  first, 
It  may  turn  out  that  in  this,  too,  there  is  a  competition  between  in- 
CoDgmoDB  elonjeufa,  a  truer  and  a  less  true,  and  that  only  through 
*he  prevalence  of  the  less  true  does  it  lend  itself  to  a  delusive 
peychogeuy.  As  the  symbol  of  th«  tmer  way  of  thinking  we  should 
venture  to  adopt  the  dictum  that  '-tliijigs  are  groups  of  relations;"  *■ 
e  that  of  the  less  true,  the  dictum  that  "  thu  real  is  what  is  given  in 
leeling."  or  that  "  the  content  of  all  experience  is  Feeling."  If  tlieee 
ttatemeuts  are  to  bo  reconcilable,  it  ts  clear  a  feeling  must  be  a 
relation  or  group  of  relations.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  but  before  we  admit 
tiiat  it  is  wc  should  be  quite  clear  what  we  ai'e  about  in  making  the 
■dmission.  Let  us  consider,  then,  certain  passages  in  which  Mr. 
Iicwes'  doctrine  on  the  matter  is  most  compactly  stated : — 

The  basis  am!  content  (if  all  experience  ia  Feeling.  Reflecting  on  Ihis.  and 
Ikn^yzing'  Feeling  into  its  components,  we  fiml  il  ahrays  presenting  a  Two-fold 
•speot,  ntal  and  ideal,,  actual  and  vii-tnal,  pailicular  and  geaeral.  Existence  ia 
Jeal  when  _/ri/  or  }>rreeived;  ideal  wheu  imaged  (i*.e.,  when  a  feeling  ia  repro- 
duced b;  ail  internal  ntimidus,  and  not  by  an  external  stimulus)  or  coaoeiveil 
(i.e.,  when  feelings  are  represented  in  symbols).  By  tlie  Real  is  meant  what- 
ever is  given  in  Feeling ;  by  the  Ideal  is  meant  what  is  virtually  given,  when 
tba  process  oi  Inference  anticipates  and  intuites  what  Kill  be  or  would  bo 
Feeling  under  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  object.  Any  inference  whicJi 
b  not  the  reproduction  of  feelings  formerly  produoed  is  erroneous ;  any 
fcference  which  cannot  be  realized  in  feelings  ia  illusory."  t 

Upon  this  the  obvious  remark,  for  which  a  writer  of  Mr.  Lewes' 
acutenose  must  be  prepared,  is  that  it  takes  as  a  constant  component 
of  feehng  that  which  is  declared  not  to  be  felt  at  all.  One  "  aspect" 
which  eveiy  feeling  "presents "J  is  "ideal,"  and  the  ideal  is  opposed 
Jo  the  real  as  the  actually  iinfelt  to  the  actually  felt.  It  would  seem 
%o  be  a  characteristic  of  the  real,  then,  that  one  ■'  aspect."  or,  to  use 
the  less  ambignoue  word,  one  component,  of  it  is  unreal.  Mr.  Lewes, 
it  will  be  replied,  has  guarded  himself  against  this  objection  by  poinU 
ing  out  that,  though  "the  ideal  "  is  not  actually  *■  given  in  feeling," 
it  is  80  "  virtually,"  being  merely  an  anticipation  of  ■'  what  will  be  or 
iwould  be  feeling  under  the  immediate  stimtilua  of  the  object."  But 
of  a  '■  virtual "  feeling,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before 
*pf  Mr.  Spencer's  "potential  states  of  conBciousuesa."5     To  be  but 

•  u.  «.  t  ii-  P'  16. 

1  As  there  is  no  charm  in  capital  letters,  it  is  pc«nraeil  tliat.  there  is  no  differente 
^tveun  "  Feeling  always  presents  "  Hud  "CTur;  [(wlin;;  presents." 
S  Ci»NT>HPOBJiBT  Bbtibw  foT  March,  p.  767. 
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virtually  felt,  is  not  to  be  felt  at  all.  If  "  ideal  existence,'*  indeed, 
means  what  according  to  Mr.  Lewes  it  means  when  "  ideal  '*  is  equivar 
lent  to  "imaged,"  viz.,  "a  feeling  reproduced  by  an  internal  stimulnsy" 
it  is  doubtless  felt,  but  such  a  feeling  there  is  no  ground  for  distingoish- 
ing  as  "  virtual "  from  the  "  actual "  component.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  saying  that  it  is  not  "  actually  "  a  feeling  on  account  of  the 
particular  character  of  the  stimulus  by  which  it  is  produced,  than 
there  would  be  for  saying  that  a  sound  was  not  an  actual  feeling 
because  produced  through  different  organs  from  those  of  touch.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  "  anticipation "  spoken  of.  The 
judgment  that  a  feeling  will  or  would  occur  under  a  certain  condition 
is  not  a  whit  more  itself  a  feeling  for  the  fact  that  without  a  past 
feehng  it  would  not  have  been  arrived  at,  and  it  is  by  such  a  judg- 
ment that  we  must  mean  to  declare  a  feeling  to  be  determined  if  we 
mean  anything  by  saying  that  one  aspect  of  it  is  ideal  in  the  sense  of 
being  but  virtually  a  feeling.  An  "  inference  "  of  this  kind  is  doubt- 
less "illusory,"  unless  the  feeling,  of  which  the  possibility  under 
certain  conditions  is  inferred,  is  one  which  can  really  so  occur,  but  it 
can  only  be  through  some  hastiness  of  thought  or  expression  that, 
having  been  described  in  one  instance  as  an  anticipation  of  what  will 
or  would  be  feeling,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  next  as  a  reproduction  of 
feelings.  If  the  feeling,  of  which  I  infer  the  occurrence,  is  reproduced 
in  the  inference,  what  remains  to  be  anticipated  I  It  will  be  answered, 
perhaps,  that  in  inference  a  feeling  is  reproduced  by  "  intemfid  stimulus," 
and  that  what  is  anticipated  is  that  it  will  or  would  occur  "  under  the 
immediate  stimulus  of  the  object ; "  but  this  view,  while  it  introduces 
a  feeling  as  "  actual "  as  any  other  into  that  process  of  inference 
which  is  described  as  forming  the  "virtual"  component  of  feeling, 
still  leaves  as  characteristic  of  the  process  jast  that  which  is  quite 
other  than  feeling — ^the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  external  and 
the  internal,  and  the  anticipation  that  what  is  now  being  produced  by 
an  internal  stimulus  ^vill  under  certain  conditions  be  produced  by  an 
external  one. 

Thus  in  both  the  modes,  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  presents  it,  the  "  idear 
or  "  virtual "  component  of  feeling  eludes  us.  "  It  is  neither  fish  nor 
flesh ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  it."  As  imagined,  according 
to  his  account,  it  is  as  "  actual  "  as  any  feeling  can  be.  As  inference, 
it  is  not  properly  a  component  of  feeling  at  all,  but  a  judgment,  by 
which  feeling  is  determined,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  feel- 
ing will  recur.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  virtue  of  this  "  ideal "  aspect  that 
feeUng,  under  Mr.  Lewes'  treatment,  gains  the  benefit  of  being  its 
own  opposite.  The  "  actual "  component  itself  is  described  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  indistinguishable  from  the  "  ideal,"  and  it  is, 
in  truth,  just  this  which  leads  to  the  confusion  of  calling  the  "ideal" 
its  reproduction.  "Existence,"  we  are  told,  "is  real  when  felt  or 
perceived,"  but  a  perceived  existence,  as  we  shall  find  from  Mr.  Lewes' 
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BCPOBiit  of  it,  in  every  case  involves  the  '•  aspect "  here  cligtinguished 
■from  it  as  the  ideal  from  tLp  real.  That  it  does  ro,  we  do  not  dia- 
pnte ;  but  that  it  should  do  eo  and  yet  be  no  more  than  feeling,  is 
Squite  another  matter.  To  allow  tliis  is  to  exchide  in  limine  the  only 
{Valid  idealism — that  idealism  which  tnista,  not  to  a  guess  about  what 
}B  beyond  experience,  but  to  analysis  of  what  is  within  it.  If  so  much 
)in  experience — no  luss  than  all  perceived  or  perceivable  existence — is 
Botnal  feeling,  the  diiEculty  i,vill  be,  not  to  reduce  the  rest  of  it  to  the 
same  description,  but  to  imdorstand  in  what  sense  any  "  component " 
of  it,  in  distinction  fri)m  this  "  real "  component,  can  be  regarded  as 
"ideal"  at  all. 

In  examining  Mr,  Spencer's  doctrine  about  the  relation  between 
the  "feint  and  vivid  aggregates,"  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
call  in  question  the  identification  of  actual  feeling  with  perceived 
existence."  To  admit  that  every  perceived  fact  is  a  relation  to  feel- 
ing or  between  feelings  was  not,  we  saw.  io  admit  that  it  is  a  feeling 
t>r  number  of  feelings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  deny  it :  and  to  say  that 
.perception  is  the  cognizance  of  such  relation  was  to  say  that  it  is  not 
k  feeling.  This  view  we  have  now  to  make  good  against  Mr,  Lewes' 
account  of  that  '•  Logic  of  Feeling,"  which,  accovding  to  him,  is  not 
only  the  fii-st  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  "  Ci)em<is  of  Experience," 
tut  also  that  by  which  the  complementary  "  Logic  of  Signs "  itself 
uuBt  be  verifiable,  if  it  is  to  be  other  than  iUusoiy.     The  terms  of  this 

lOgic  of  Feeling,  as  he  describes  it,  are  undoubtedly  perceived  facts. 
Are  they  also,  as  he  holds,  feelings? 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  a  repetition  of  super-subtle  refine- 
Wente,  we  must  begin  with  recalling  the  essential  distinction,  which 

Ir.  Lewes'  account  of  the  "Logic  of  Feeling"  seems  to  ignore,  be- 

weMQ  a  succession  of  feelings,  qualified  by  correlative  likeness  and 

Ifference,  and  the  conscionsnese  of  such  succession  and  qualification. 
Let  UB  suppose  a  feeling  (a)  to  occur,  and  to  he  followed  by  another 
l(J),  and  this  by  a  third  (c),  and  so  on.  Doubtless  it  is  only  from 
Dontrast,  i.e.,  from  correlative  likenose  and  unfikenoss  to  a,  that  h  is 
trhat  it  is;    while  c  again  derives  its  character  from   relation  to  h 

Lud  through  it  to  «.  But  that  c  shoidd  be  determined  by  sequence 
3Q  6,  or  this  by  sequence  on  a,  is  quite  a  difi'erent  thing  from  either 
|>eing  a  consciousness  of  the  determination  coni^itutc-d  by  such  a 
Kqaence.  We  have  to  deny  of  such  a  consciousness  just  what  we 
have  to  assert  of  the  feelings.  They  arc  sequent  and  contrasted. 
Sequence  and  contrast  make  them  what  they  are.  If  it.  on  the  other 
land,  were  sequent  upon  any  one  or  all  of  them,  it  could  not  be  present 

»  them  all,  as  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  consciousness  of  their 
[elation :  nor,  if  it  were  itaelf  contrasted  with  any  one  of  them  or  with 
»ch  successively,  could  it  reflect  the  contrast  of  each  with  the  rest  as 

,  fact  or  objective  relation.     Any  one,  then,   who  likes  to  call  it 
•  CoHTCMPORiBi  Bevikw  for  March,  pp.  746  ff. 
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"  feeling  "  may  do  so,  but,  if  he  would  avoid  confusion,  he  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  using  this  term  at  once  for  events  in  the  way  of  sense 
j^dfor  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  them  he  is  usuig  it  ia 
antagonistic  meanings.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  he  will  £ul 
to  do  so.  He  will  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  language, 
and  in  speaking  of  perception  or  intelligence  as  "feeling'* — a  "feeling 
of  the  relations  between  feelings  " — will  assume  it  to  be  "  no  more 
than "  the  related  feelings.  He  thus  becomes  a  victim  to  a  fiction 
either  of  abstraction  or  of  addition.  He  supposes  feelings  to  yi^ld 
either  by  repetition  or  as  an  abstract  residuum  a  consciousness  winch, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  be  equally  operative  upon  and  other  than  each 
of  them  in  order  to  their  becoming  the  materials  which  are  supposed 
to  yield  it. 

It  is  such  a  confusion  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  "  Feeling"  generally 
represents  in  Mr.  Lewes'  text,  when  it  is  dignified  with  a  capital  letter. 
An  origin  is  assigned  to  it  which  would  only  be  really  appropriate  to 
events  in  the  way  of  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  a  function  only 
appropriate  to  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  such  events. 
This  appears  in  the  following  passage  which  gives  the  essence  of  the 
"  Logic  of  Feeling :" — 

"We  have  not  only  Feeling,  but  the  Logic  of  Feeling,  or  that  primary 
operation  of  its  Relativity  by  which  differences  are  distinguished  from  resem- 
blances, as  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  process  of  neural  grouping  which 
is  the  physiological  condition  of  feeling  ....  or  of  that  process  of  change  in 
the  relations  which  is  the  psychological  condition  of  feeling.  That  is  to  say, 
unless  neural  units  are  grouped,  and  these  units  coalesce  into  other  groups, 
there  is  no  Sensation,  no  Perception,  no  Conception.  Unless  there  be  a  change 
in  the  relations  there  can  be  no  consciousness.  .  .  .  Change,  movement, 
grouping,  involve  two  terms  of  a  relation :  the  point  of  departure  and  the 
point  of  arrival.  When  a  present  feeling  changes,  ?*.€.,  passes  into  another,  the 
movement  is  an  incorporation  of  the  two.  Hence  the  two  are  correlative.  .  .  . 
Although  in  one  aspect  every  feeling  is  particular  and  synthetic — being  a 
group,  an  integral — it  is  nevertheless  a  synthesis  of  elements  which  analysis 
discloses  as  involving  correlatives.  To  be  felt  or  known  as  a  distinct  group, 
it  must  reflect  its  correlative  from  which  it  is  distinguished"  (ii.  16,  17). 

Now  what  is  the  Feeling  which  possesses  the  **  Relativity "  here 
spoken  of  ?  As  that  term  scarcely  explains  itself,  we  have  to  examine 
the  functions  aftenvards  assigned  to  it,  and  to  Feeling  as  that  which 
possesses  or  exercises  it.  It  is  apparently  a  consciousness  of  contrast, 
of  sequence,  and  of  the  combination  of  the  sequent.  It  is  a  conscious- 
ness for  which  "a  present  feeling  changes,''  ie.,  passes  into  another, 
and  for  which  there  is  thus  constituted  a  "movement  which  is  the  in- 
corporation of  the  two.'*  From  passages  in  the  immediate  sequel  we 
learn  further  that  it  is  a  feeUng  which  is  the  unity  of  discontinuous 
states,  that  in  it  consciousness  and  the  Cosmos  are  alike  implicit,  that 
in  its  varieties  it  contains  our  Universe,  which  it  is  "forced  by  the  law 
of  Relativity  to  separate  into  object  and  subject."  It  is  in  short  what 
Mr.    Lewes    elsewhere   calls   a  "Feeling  of  the  relations   between 
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[  feelings."*  The  rjtifstion  thon  nriscs  whether  the  Feeling,  to  which 
.  such  fonetjons  can  be  ascribed,  ib  an)'thing  which  can  rightly  be 
I  called  a  necessary  (-onseiineune  uf  the  '- plijsiological "  and  "psycho- 
I  logical "  conditions  spoken  of  in  the  above  passages. 

First  as  to  the  physiological  condition.     This,  we  are  told,  is  "a 

process  of  nenml  gi'osiping,"  or  "a  gronping  of  neural  nnita,"     ^^^lnt 

then  are  the  "  ueural  unitB?  "     Are  they  the  several  nervous  tremors 

which  go  to  prodnce  a  single  BenBiious  impression,  or  are  they  single 

I  impreeeioDB  so  prodnced  ^     If  they  are  the  former,  they  may  perhaps 

I  properly  be  eaid  to  be  "grouped,"  but  their  grouping  will  not  account 

I  for  the  conscious II era;  in  (Question.     Certnin  tremors  "  grouped  "  will 

produce  a  specific  event  io  the  way  of  feeling,  certain  others  grouped 

\nll  produce  another  such  event.     The  two  gmnps  may  coalesce,  V>nt 

the  product  can  only  be  a  third  specific  event  in  the  way  of  feeling, 

not  a  consciouenesa  which,  retaining  the  two  former  feelings  as  distinct 

I  and  equally  present  to  itself,  correlates  them  as  a  change  or  movement. 

I  It  will  he  a  related  feeling — relatfJ.  that  is  to  say.  on  supposition  of 

I  there  being  a  permanent  subject  to  render  its  relation  to  other  feelings 

I  possible — not  a  **  feeling  "  of  relation. 

Whether  physiology  properly  knows  of  any  grouping  of  neural 
I  units,  or  coalition  of  groups,  but  such  as  the  above,  may  fairly  he 
V  <loQbted.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  by  the  neural  unit  is  meant 
I  not  the  single  tremor  but  the  angle  feeling.  The  question  will  then 
I  be  how  sQch  units,  in  the  absence  of  a  unit  other  than  them,  but  to 
I  which  they  shall  all  be  related,  can  be  grouped  at  all :  and,  on  sup- 
IpositiDn  that  such  grouping  is  possible,  whether  it  would  constitute 
I  the  consciousness  of  relation  required.  It  may  be  surmised  that  in  the 
1  mind  of  many  readers  of  Mr.  Lewes,  if  not  in  his  own,  the  failure  to  ask 
[  distinctly  whether  the  neural  unit  means  the  single  tremor  or  the 
I  angle  feeling  has  prevented  these  further  questions  from  being  raised. 
I  The  admission  that  tremors  group  them.selves  in  the  sense  of  combining 
I  to  produce  a  single  feeling,  is  taken  to  carry  with  it  the  admission  that 
r  feelings  group  themselves  likewise.  In  truth  it  does  nothing  of  the 
I  Idnd.  The  coalition  of  the  several  groups  of  neural  tremors,  which 
I  have  produced  feelings  a,  b.  and  e,  may  produce  another  feeling,  rf.but  this 
I  does  not  imply  that  feeling  rf  is  a  group  foi-mcd  of  feelings  h,  c,  and  d. 
1  The  supposition  that  feelings  group  tliemeelves  is  at  best  only  related 
I  to  the  doctrine  of  the  grouping  of  neural  tremors  as  an  inference  from 
lit  by  analogy  j  and  if  the  analogy  is  tu  hold  good,  the  result  of  the 
l:jfronping  of  feelings  will  be  anything  but  such  a  conscioueiiees  as  Mr. 
■Xewes  describes.  It  will  be  a  further  distinct  feeling,  supervening 
vnpon  the  feelings  of  which  it  is  the  combined  effect,  not  that  conseioua- 
Ineae  of  relation  between  them  which  implies  their  equal  presence  to  it. 
kMany  neural  tremors,  no  doubt,  combine  to  produce  one  sensible  effect. 
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but  they  do  not  survive  as  distinct  tremors  in  the  eflfect.  The  feeling^ 
which  they  produce  is  not  composed  of  them.  They  are  many ;  it  is 
one.  The  one  is  not  also  the  many.  It  is  not  manifold  in  itself,  but 
only  so  in  virtue  of  the  multipUcity  of  the  tremors  producing  it.  They 
are  not  one  in  themselves,  but  only  so  in  virtue  of  the  singleness  of  the 
feeling  which  is  their  result.  If  single  feelings,  then,  are  to  be  sup- 
posed to  group  themselves  analogously  to  that  grouping  of  neural 
tremors  which  yields  a  single  feeling,  the  meaning  must  be  that  they 
jointly  produce  some  single  feeling  other  than  themselves  and  one  in 
which  they  do  not,  in  their  distinctness,  survive — a  feeling  which  ia 
manifold  not  in  itself,  but  in  virtue  of  the  multipUcity  of  its  conditions^ 
while  the  feelings  producing  it,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  no  unity 
except  as  producing  such  a  single  effect.  Whatever  such  a  feeling 
might  be,  it  clearly  could  not  be  that  "  feeling  of  the  relations  between 
feelings  " — that  consciousness  of  change  from  one  feeling  to  another — 
which  Mr.  Lewes  describes.  To  such  consciousness  the  survival  of  the 
feeUngs  in  their  distinctness  is  as  necessary  as  the  imifying  principle 
which  correlates  them.  It  is  not  a  further  feeling,  produced  by  or 
supervening  upon  a  combination  of  other  feelings,  any  more  than  it  ia 
those  feelings  by  themselves.  It  is  a  consciousness  for  which  they 
remain  as  manifold,  yet  as  one  in  virtue  of  the  subject,  present  to  them 
throughout,  for  which  they  form  a  relation. 

We  find  then,  that  the  "  physiological  condition"  of  the  "  Logic  of 
FeeUng" — of  feeling  as  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  feelings 
— is  one  which  in  no  way  helps  to  account  for  its  ostensible  result,  or 
appears  to  do  so  only  by  being  tacitly  convei-ted  into  it.  We  come  next 
to  its  "  psychological  condition,"  described  as  a  **  process  of  change  in 
the  relations."  The  precise  import  of  this  expression  is  not  made  so  clear 
as  with  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lewes  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  He  speaks 
of  the  relations,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  decisively  what  he  means 
us  to  understand  by  them.  Are  they  relations  between  neural  tremors 
or  between  groups  of  these,  or  on  the  other  hand  relations  between 
the  several  feelings  which  these  gi'oups  are  supposed  to  constitute  ? 
As  it  would  seem  that  a  co-ordination  as  well  as  a  distinction  between 
the  physiological  and  psychological  conditions  is  meant  to  be  conveyed, 
we  naturally  undei-stand  the  latter  to  consist  in  those  successive  dif- 
ferences of  feeling  which,  in  Mr.  Lewes'  language,  are  the  "  other  side 
or  aspect "  of  the  "  physiological  condition,"  formed  by  successive 
combinations  of  tremors.  To  have  written  *•  successive  differences  of 
feeling,"  however,  in  this  context  would  have  seriously  interfered  vnih. 
the  plausibility  of  the  passage.  What  sense,  the  reader  would  ask,  cau 
there  be  in  saying  that  '•  successive  differences  of  feeling  "  are  the  con- 
dition, psychological  or  other,  of  feeling.  The  answer  of  course  would 
be  that  according  to  tlie  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  the  "feeUng,'' 
which  is  said  to  be  thus  conditioned,  is  the  consciousness  of  relations 
between  feelings  as  distinct  from  the  several  successive  feelings  which 
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are  BSitl  to  condition  it.  This  beiiig  so,  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"euccesfflve  differences  of  feeling,"  instead  of  "  process  of  change  in 
tlie  relations,"  at  the  cost  of  plausibility  might  have  promoted  clearness, 
for  it  would  have  brought  to  the  front  the  eeoae  in  wluch  "feeling" 
must  be  understood  throughout  the  account  here  given  of  its  conditions. 
It  might  thus  have  prevented  the  equivocation  of  which  advantage  is 
virtually  taken  in  the  statement  that  the  process  of  neural  grouping  is 
the  physiological  condition  of  feeling,  where  according  to  the  context 
"  feeling  "  must  mean  the  conscionsnees  of  relation  between  feelings, 
whereas  in  tmtb.  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  this,  but  only  successive 
difierences  of  feeling,  that  the  "neural  process"  can  properly  be  said 
to  condition. 

If  then  the  statement  that  "  the  process  of  change  in  the  relations 
is  the  psychological  condition  of  feeling"  is  to  be  understood  us 
meaning  that  the  successive  differences  of  feeling  are  the  condition  of 
the  consciousness  of  relation  bt-tweon  feeling,  it  is  one  vritli  which 
we  have  already  dealt  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  "  condition," 
in  this  case  can  be  so  at  any  rate  only  in  a  pectiliar  sense.  It  is 
neither  a  constituent  of  tJiat  which  it  is  said  to  condition,  nor  an 
event  antecedent  to  it,  nor  a  related  object  which  determines  it.  The 
consciousness  of  succession  or  difference  as  a  relation  between  certain 
feelings  is  not  one  made  up  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  those  feelings. 
It  must  exclude  from  itself  their  diversity  and  succession  in  order  to 
be  the  consciousness  of  it.  It  does  not  supervene  upon  their  dis- 
appearance, but  must  be  equally  present  to  each  of  them  in  order 
to  their  correlation.  It  is  not  determined  by  them,  but  is  the 
condition  of  the  determination  which  they  have  for  it.  Tho  account 
of  the  psychological  condition  of  feeling  then  being  inadmissible  as 
thus  undei-stood.  can  it  be  taken  in  any  different  sense  'i  Only,  it  would 
Beem,  if  by  "  tlie  proitess  of  change  in  the  relations,"  we  understand 
not  a  manifold  of  successive  events  in  the  way  of  feeling,  but  the 
process  which  tliese  events  constitute  for  a  unifying  consciousness. 
This  is  probably  the  meaning  which  both  Mr.  Lewes  and  most  of  his 
readers  really  attach  to  the  expression.  If  the  question  were  fairly 
aaked  whether  the  sequence  of  feeling  b  upon  feeling  a,  of  feeling  c 
upon  bf  and  so  on,  sufficed  to  account  for  the  "  Logic  of  Feeling,"  as 
equivalent  to  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  feelings,  it  would 
most  likely  bo  answered  in  the  negative.  What  is  really  supposed  to 
account  for  it  is  the  succession  of  feelings,  interpreted  by  the  auliject  of 
it  a»  a  process  of  change.  Such  interpretation,  however,  presupposes 
just  that  consciousness  of  relation  between  feelings,  through  con- 
sciousness of  a  self  equally  present  to  them  all,  which  is  being 
ostennilily  acooimted  for.  The  "  psychological  condition  "  has  indeed 
become  adequate  to  explain  that  which  is  said  to  bo  its  necessary 
consequence,  but  only  by  being  taken  in  a  sense  in  which  it  pre- 
BUpposes  or  is  identical  with  it. 
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feelings Through  their  registered  modifications,  feelings  once  produced 

are  capable  of  reproduction,  and  must  always  be  reproduced,  whenever  the  new 

excitation  is  discharged  along  the  old  channels Each  excitation  has  to 

be  assimilated — ^taken  up  into  the  psychological  medium  and  transformed  into 
a  sensation  or  perception :  a  process  that  will  depend  on  the  psychostaticai 

conditions  at  the  time  being We  have  seen  how  between  the  cosmos  and 

consciousness  there  is  interposed  a  psychological  medium,  briefly  designated  by 
the  term  experience." — Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 128. 

There  are  many  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  above  passages,  the 
consideration  of  which  we  shall  for  the  present  postpone.  We  shaD 
not  question  the  possibility  of  an  "  interposition  between  the  cosmos 
and  consciousness"  of  a  medium  which,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it,  is  itself  consciousness,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  conscious- 
ness in  which  (as  we  learn  elsewhere)  "  the  cosmos  arises."  Nor  shall 
we  examine  the  significance,  in  a  theory  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
the  subject  but  the  succession  of  feeling  itself,  of  language  which 
describes  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  organism  as  the  product  of 
"  subjective  and  objective  factors,"  or  feeling  as  the  subjective  side 
of  that  which  objectively  is  neural  process.  Our  present  business 
is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  experience  which,  in  the  words 
quoted,  Mr.  Lewes  "psychogenetically"  explains  for  us.  On  the  one 
hand  we  find  experience  distinctly  identified  with  the  "  psychological 
medium"  as  "inteiposed  between  the  cosmos  and  consciousness;"  on 
the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  this  medium,  "  viewed  in  the  light  of 
feeling,"  is  "  the  sentient  material,  incessantly  fluctuating,  incessantly 
renewed,  out  of  which  all  the  forms  of  consciousness  are  evolved," 
or  "  from  wliich  the  soul  derives  its  structure  and  powers ;"  that  it  is 
the  "  mass  of  potential  feeling  derived  from  all  the  sensitive  affections 
of  the  organism,  not  only  of  the  individual,  but,  through  heredity,  of 
the  ancestral  organisms,"  and  that  this  again,  "  viewed  on  the  physio- 
logical side,"  is  the  **  succession  of  neural  tremors,  variously  combining 
into  neural  groups." 

Now  is  the  experience,  which  this  psychogenetic  theory  explains, 
really  experience  in  that  sense  in  which  alone  it  can  properly  be  said 
to  be  interposed  between  the  cosmos  and  consciousness,  as  that  in 
and  through  which  there  comes  for  consciousness  to  be  a  cosmos? 
Is  it  experience  in  that  sense  in  which  experience  is  said  to  constitute 
knowledge — that  knowledge  of  which  tlie  development,  according  to 
Mr.  Lewes,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  development  of  the  "  known 
cosmos '? "  *  Is  it  the  experience,  as  to  which  Kant  asked  what  were  the 
conditions  of  its  possibility,  or  does  the  "psychogenetic"  theory,  when  it 
professes  to  answer  Kant's  question  by  a  truer  method,  really  leave  it  un- 
touched 1  Is  it,  in  short,  experience  as  a  system  of  knowable  relations — 
is  it  experience  of  a  world  and  nature — at  all '?  or  does  it  differ  from  this 
with  a  difference  as  complete  as  that  which  has  already  been  pointed 
out  between  a  succession    of  feelings  and  a  feeling  of  succession  t 

In  regard  to  "  experience,"  as  in  regard  to  "  feeUng,"  it  is  perhaps 

•  ii.  c.  1,  §  70. 
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needless  to  disclaim  any  pretension  to  prescribe  an  absolute  right 
wrong  in  the  usage  of  the  terms.  All  that  is  asked  for  is  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  difference  between  experience  as  a  sequence  of 
impreesionB,  each  qualified  by  residua  of  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
and  experience  as  the  connected  consciousness  of  one  world  of  facts. 
It  is  for  lack  of  it  that  the  controversy  between  "experientialiBta" 
and  their  opponents  has  described  so  tedious  a  circle,  entanglement  in 
which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  philosopher  who  does  not  understand  his 
business.  Even  in  Kant  himself,  though  the  establishment  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  perhaps  the  most  permanent  intellectual  conquest  which  he 
achieved,  there  remain  ambiguities  which  might  have  been  cleared 
away  if  it  had  been  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  his  inquiry. 
He  can  scarcely  be  said  himself  to  make  dear  the  distinction  between 
'■  empirische  Begriffe,"  which  the  Categories  emphatically  are  not,  and 
the  "ErfahrungB-Begriffe,"  which  aa  emphatically  they  are.  In  his 
denial  of  the  "  empirical "  origin  of  mathematical  truths,  he  uses  lan- 
guage which  is  naturally  undevstood  to  imply  more  than  a  denial  of 
their  origin  in  the  sequence  of  impreesions,  and  to  mean  that  tliey  are 
not  given  in  experience  in  that  other  sense  in  which,  according  to 
him,  the  Categories  are  conditious  of  ita  possibility.  There  is  thus 
twme  excuse  for  that  equivocation  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  expe- 
rience which  the  accepted  refutations  of  liim  involve.  These  refuta- 
tions generally  take  one  of  two  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  it  ia 
maintained  that  the  primary  truths  of  mathematics  are  abstractiona 
from  relatione  given  in  and  with  the  simplest  experience  of  facta ;  on 
the  other,  that  the  effects  of  repeated  impresBions  may  bo  so  accumu- 
lated through  hereditary  transmission  as  to  render  certain  associations 
of  ideas  at  once  connate  and  indissoluble  to  the  individual.  Both 
propositions  may  be  true  and  valuable,  but,  as  against  Kant's  essential 
doctrine,  neither  is  to  the  purpose,  and  it  is  only  the  ambiguity  in 
regard  to  experience  that  prevents  this  from  being  seen.  When  the 
question  relates  to  the  derivability  of  mathematical  truths  from  the 
aequonoe  of  impressions,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  they  are 
abstracted  from  an  experience  of  facts,  for  the  question  eis  to  the  rela- 
tion of  this  experience  to  the  sequence  of  impressions  erill  remains  to 
be  answered,  and  is  but  a  larger  form  of  the  question  originally  asked. 
As  little  is  it  to  tlie  purpose,  when  the  problem  ia  to  ascertain  the 
ultimate  conditions  of  there  being  for  consciousnesH  an  objective  worid, 
to  be  told  of  a  process  by  which  one  feeling  comes  to  excite  the 
residuum  of  another  instinctively  and  uniformly.  It  only  seems  to  be 
to  the  purpose,  because  we  take  the  associated  feelings  to  be  what 
they  only  eome  to  be  through  relation  to  that  consciouaness  of  a 
world  which  we  profess  to  account  for  by  them. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  this  ambiguity  in  regard  to  experience,  let  ua 
be  on  our  guard  against  being  entangled  in  a  further  ambiguity  when 
we  speak  of  a  psycholo^cal  medium.     One  proper  and  definite  sense 


htor      H 
clear  ■ 
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in  which  we  may  use  this  phrase  is  to  express  the  oonditioiis  or 
''  material "  through  which  oertain  forces  come  into  suoh  relation  to  a 
sentient  organism  as  to  constitute  an  aotual  feeling.  These  conditions 
are,  in  Mr.  Lewes'  language,  the  medium  to  which  the  organism  is 
directly  related,  as  distinct  from  the  ''  Cosmical  medium  "  to  which  its 
relation  is  indirect.  *'  The  forces  of  the  cosmical  medium  which  are 
transformed  in  the  physiologicfJ  medium  build,  up  the  organic  structure, 
which  in  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution  reacts  according  to  its 
statical  conditions,  themselves  the  result  of  previous  reactions/'  This 
'^  physiological "  medium  is  also  ^'  psychological "  in  so  far  as  that 
reaction  of  the  organism,  which  it  conditions,  constitutes  feeling.  It 
consists  in  the  ^'  succession  of  neural  tremors,  variously  combining  into 
neural  groups,"  and,  according  to  one  mode  of  expression,  fom^ng  a 
"  psychoplasm,  incessantly  fluctuating,  incessantly  renewed ; "  accord- 
ing to  another,  •*  leaving  residua  in  the  modification  of  the  structure," 
or  '^  establishing  definite  paths  "  in  it.  From  these,  again,  it  results 
that  excitations,  which,  as  proceeding  from  the  cosmical  medium,  re- 
main the  same  that  they  have  been  before,  in  relation  to  the  psycho- 
logical medium  come  to  produce  different  reactions ;  in  other  words, 
that  new  feelings  gradually  aiise  upon  the  same  stimuli. 

So  far  all  is  clear,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  "medium"  described 
is  not  experience  in  either  of  the  senses  distinguished  above.  It  is  not 
the  sequence  of  impressions,  but  part  of  the  series  of  conditions  through 
which  the  sentient  organism  comes  to  exercise  the  function  consisting 
in  such  sequence  of  impressions — a  part  distinguished  from  another 
part,  called  the  cosmical  medium,  as  more  directly  related  to  the 
organism  or  its  function.  The  function  no  doubt  varies  as  the  medium 
and  again  leaves  residua,  which  modify  the  medium  and  through  it 
the  subsequent  exercise  of  the  function,  but  to  identify  them  is  to 
cancel  the  meaning  of  the  language  which  we  use  in  calhng  one 
medium,  the  other  function.  On  the  principle,  indeed,  that  any  phe- 
nomenon is  the  same  as,  or  "  another  aspect  of,''  the  sum  of  its 
conditions,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  sequence  of  impressions  is  in 
reality  identical  mth  the  medium  which  conditions  it.  But  to  this  we 
should  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  when  we  speak  of  what  the 
sequence  of  impressions  really  is,  we  have  no  right  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  physical  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  as  distinct  from 
the  further  functions  to  which  it  in  turn  is  relative  in  the  system  of 
the  spiritual  (or,  if  that  phrase  is  objected  to,  of  the  distinctively 
human)  life :  and,  secondly,  that  not  all  the  conditions  of  the  sequence 
of  impressions  are  included  in  the  psychological  medium,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Lewes,  but  only  such  as  remain  after  exclusion  of  those 
belonging  to  the  organism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  "cosmical 
medium  "  on  the  other.  He  would  tell  us,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  no 
real  separation  of  organism  from  medium,  or  of  one  medium  from  the 
other,  but  he  none  the  less  represents  the  relation  of  the  psychological 
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medium  to  the  organism  and  to  the  costOQe  as  one  of  interpositioD,  aod 
it  ifl  diffionlt  to  aee  what  eignificaoee  the  phraee  in  question  wou]d 
retain  if  tliat  repreeentatiou  were  given  up. 

So  much  for  thft  identiSoatiou  of  expeiieuce,  understood  aa  the 
mere  sequence  of  impreBBione,  with  the  psychological  medium.  Taking 
it  next  ocoiirding  to  the  other  meaning,  as  the  connected  coubcious- 
neea  of  one  world  of  fact*,  or  as  "the  cosmoe  which  arises  in  consciouB- 
nesB,"  we  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  true  and  important  eense  in 
which  this  may  be  called  a  "  psychological  medium,"  but  not  as  the 
mt'dium  of  Mr.  Lewes'  paychogenesis.  The  medium  which  he  de- 
ecribes  la  one  through  which  "  forces  of  the  cosmic  medium  "  issue  in 
the  occnrrenoe  of  feeling.  The  medium  which  expeiience  conatitutes 
is  one  in  which  occurrences  of  feeling  ave  transfoi-med  into  the  rela- 
tione of  iibjecte.  It  ie  that  by  relatiou  to  which  alone  any  feeling 
as  it  occurs  becomes  an  intelligible  fact,  and  apart  from  which  it 
would  be  as  insignificant  as  a  letteT  not  woven  into  the  spelling  of  a 
word.  We  may  not  confuse  the  "medium"  through  which,  given 
a  transient  feeling,  there  aiises  for  intelligence  a  permanent  fact- — 
through  which  upon  successive  states  of  consciousness  there  super- 
venes a  consciousness  of  that  relation  of  auccesaion  which  cannot  be 
itself  Buccceaive — vni\\  a  medium  which  merely  determines  what  at 
any  momeut  the  feeling — the  transient,  the  sucoessive — ehall  be.  If 
function  is  relative  to  medium,  ao  is  medium  to  fiuiction.  As  the 
function  consisting  in  the  occurrence  of  feeling  is  wholly  <lifferent 
from  that  consisting  in  the  perception  of  fact  or  relation — as  just 
what  must  be  asserted  of  the  feeUng  as  it  occurs,  viz.,  that  it  is  euc- 
uetisive,  rauat  be  denied  of  the  fact  or  relation  and  of  the  conscious- 
nesB  for  which  such  fact  or  relation  exists— so  the  "medium"  which 
conditions  the  latter  function,  though  it  may  necessarily  presuppose, 
must  be  wholly  different  from,  that  which  conditions  the  former.  If 
Mr.  Lewes  had  adequately  distinguished  the  functions,  he  would  have 
been  less  ready  to  identify  the  mediiun  foi-med  by  that  experience 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  world  as  so  far  known  with  the  medium 
which  "physiologically  "  is  neural  process. 

We  may  be  here  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  this  distinction  of 
fuDCtioua  is  just  the  ppint  at  iaaue,  which  we  agreed  not  to  take  as 
finally  settled  till  the  doctrine  of  the  psychological  medium  had  beeji 
examined.  ^Ve  undertook  to  examine  it  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
warranted  the  identification  of  the  succe^on  of  feelings  with  the 
«oD8cionsiieBs  of  relations,  and,  through  this,  the  physical  derivation 
of  the  consciousness  of  force ;  and  now,  it  might  seem,  we  are 
oesuming  an  antithesis  between  such  succession  and  such  consciouB- 
■neee  in  order  to  discredit  the  accoimt  given  of  the  medium  as  a 
theory  of  expeiience.  But  in  truth,  the  move  we  look  into  the  matter, 
-ther  more  clear  does  it  bccomo  that  it  is  not  an  independent  theory  of 
neural  process,  based  on  physiological  research,  which  has  led  Mr. 
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Lewes  to  regard  this  as  a  psychological  medium  in  both  the  senses  we 
have  distinguished,  and  thus  to  identify  the  sequence  of  feelings  with 
the  experience  of  a  world  on  the  strength  of  their  being  alike  implied 
in  the  neural  medium ;  but  that,  conversely,  his  view  of  their  identity 
has  ^determined  his  view  of  the  medium.  It  is  thus  that  his  account 
of  the  neural  process,  as  a  medium  relative  to  the  succession  of  feel- 
ings, becomes  perplexed,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  by  confusion  of  the 
medium  with  the  function  which  it  conditions,  without  becoming 
any  the  more  tenable  as  an  accoimt  of  the  experience  through 
which  "  a  cosmos  arises  in  consciousness."  The  neural  medium 
of  the  succession  of  feeUngs  comes  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the 
succession  itself,  in  order  that  it  may  do  duty  as  that  medium  of 
knowledge  which  the  succession  of  feelings  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be. 
So  long  as  the  medium  is  neural  process,  determined  by  residua  which 
the  process  has  previously  left  in  the  shape  of  modifications  of  the 
organic  structure — so  long  as  the  "  Psychoplasm  "  is  the  structure  so 
modified  and  determining  the  nature  of  the  feeling  which  shall  ensue 
upon  any  nervous  excitation — we  know  what  we  are  about.  It  is 
otherwise  when  feeling  itself  appears  as  the  structure  in  which  modi- 
fications are  registered,*  and  when  the  medium  which  determines 
what  particular  feeUng  shall  ensue  upon  a  given  excitation  is  described 
as  itself  a  "sentient  material,"  or  "mass  of  potential  feehng."  "Sen- 
tient material,"  it  is  true,  might  mean  only  the  material — the  Aris- 
totelian vA*; — of  sentience,  "  potential  feeling  "  only  the  possibiKty — 
the  AristoteUan  SiVa/u? — of  feeling,  and  no  one  would  dispute  that  the 
neural  medium  was  such  a  material  or  possibility,  requiring  only  the 
presence  from  moment  to  moment  of  certain  excitations  in  order  that 
from  moment  to  moment  the  actuality  of  certain  feelings  might  ensue. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  something  other  than  this  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  "  sentient  material "  and  "  potential 
feeling"  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  "Sentient  material"  is  spoken 
of  as  that  from  which  all  the  forms  of  consciousness  are  evolved,  and 
this  would  be  unmeaning  unless  it  were  regarded  as  itself  an  elemen- 
tary consciousness.  Under  "  the  mass  of  potential  feeling,"  again,  are 
included  by  implication  "sensations,  perceptions,  emotions,  volitions." t 
We  have  previously  found  how  Mr.  Lewes,  by  help  of  the  phrase 
"  virtual  feeling,"  is  able  to  represent  the  knowledge  that  a  feeling 
will  occur  imder  certain  conditions  as  if  it  were  itself  a  feeling.  It  is 
a  like  advantage  which  is  here  taken  of  the  phrase  "  potential  feeling." 
If  it  really  means  no  more  than  possibility  of  feeling,  to  Mr.  Lewes  and 

*  "  Through  their  registered  modifications ,  feelings  once  produced  are  capable  of  repro- 
duction.*'— Mr.  Lewes,  loc.  cit. 

t  "  Viewing  the  internal  factor  solely  in  the  light  of  feeling,  we  may  say  that  the 
sentient  material  out  of  which  aU  forms  of  consciousness  are  evolved  is  the  Psychoplasm 
incessantly  fluctuating,  incessantly  renewed.**  ....  "It  (the  Psychoplasm)  is  the 
mass  of  potential  feeling  derived  from  all  the  sensitive  afifections  of  the  organism,  not 
only  of  the  individual,  but.  through  heredity,  of  the  ancestral  organism.  AU  sensations, 
perceptions,  emotions,  volitions,  are  partly  connate,  partly  acquired,"  kc,  &c. — Loc.  cit. 
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liie  readers  it  carries  with  it  a  nuance  of  meaaiiig  widely  differfut. 
V  possibility  of  feeling,  in  the  sense  explained  above,  is  seeu  by  hny 
considerate  person  to  be  not  a  feeling  at  all,  whereas  a  "  potential 
Peeling  "  seems  to  be  a  feeling  still.  As  applied  to  the  neural  mediuo) 
jt  can  indeed  properly  mean  nothing  but  those  modifications  of  organic 
^mcture  which  the  neural  process  is  incessantly  producing  and  by 
Syhich  in  turn  it  is  being  incessantly  affected ;  in  other  words,  certain 
Donditions  of  feeling  which  are  not  feelings  at  all.  But  it  is  evident 
that  by  Mr.  Lewes  himself  its  distinction  from  feeling  is  not  recog- 
nized, and  hence  it  forms  the  verbal  "  medium  "  between  "  organic 
J-egistration  of  assimilated  material,"  in  the  proper  physical  Bense,  and 
Chat  fictitioUB  registration  of  fecUng  which  is  supposed  to  constitute 
Iftxperience  as  the  medium  between  the  cosmos  and  consciousness. 
•^  The  mass  of  potential  feeling,"  which  can  really  mean  nothing  but 
tiie  accTimulatioa  of  the  effects  of  nervous  irritations  in  the  stnicture 
organic  to  feeling,  is  interpreted  as  if  it  were  somehow  an  accumula- 
^lion  of  the  feelings  that  have  occurred  through  innumerable  genera- 
tions. Wo  have  only  then  to  convert  feeling  into  the  consciousness 
of  relations  between  feelings,  or  of  the  fact  that  such  a  feehng  occurs 
^der  SQch  conditions— a  process  which  Mr.  Lewes  will  at  any  lime 

Kerfonn  without  winking — and  we  have  that  accumulation  of  known 
icta  which  is  experience.  The  identification  of  the  medium  which, 
"  viewed  on  the  physiological  side,  is  the  succession  of  neural  tremors," 
with  the  medium  into  which  any  appearance  has  to  be  "  taken  up  and 
assimilated,"  in  order  to  become  a  contribution  to  knowledge  of  a 
world,  has  been  plausibly  accomplished. 

In  order  then  to  test  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lewes'  conception  of  the 
"  psychological  medium,"  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  succession  of  neural 
tremors,  and,  on  the  other,  that  experience  through  which  "  the  cosranM 
arises  in  consciousness,"  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  can 
jeally  be  meant  by  an  accmnulation  of  feelings.  FeeUiigs  as  such, 
or  iu  and  by  themselves,  can  as  little  be  accumulated  as  successive 
■moments  of  time  can  coexist.  Their  accumulation  or  grouping  may 
in  truth  bear  either  of  two  very  different  senses.  It  may  mean  that 
■while  each  feeling,  as  Huch.  is  a  passing  event,  the  effects  of  then' 
repeated  occurrence  remain  in  a  progressive  modification,  continued 
through  generations,  of  the  structure  organic  to  feeling.  But  when 
"WB  speak  of  an  acciunulation  of  feelings  we  may  have  in  view  the 
quite  different  fact  that  from  the  passing  event  of  sensation,  through 
distinction  from  and  relation  \o  a  self-conscious  subject,  there  results 
for  such  a  subject  the  permanent  fact  of  its  having  occurred,  which 
becomes  further  determined  by  relation  to  other  facts  thus  progres- 
Mvely  constituted ;  and  that  there  thus  arises  the  continuous  systom  of 
phenomena, — none  of  them  feelings,  but  each  the  recognized  fact  that 
i  certain  feehng  occurs  under  certain  conditions.  Thissystemis  what 
we  call  experience  or  the  world  of  experience.  Its  continuity  depends 
VOL.   SXSII.  3  D 
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on  the  unity  of  the  self-conscious  subject  which,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained, has  been  constitutive  of  the  connected  phenomena,  and  through 
continuous  relation  to  which  they  are  continuously  related  to  each  other. 

These  two  processes  of  accumulation  have  no  real  element  of 
identity.  It  is  true  that  feeUngs,  qualified  in  a  particular  way  as  a 
result  of  the  former  process  (a),  are  the  "  material "  transformed  into 
the  facts  which  are  accumulated  in  the  latter  (i)  ;  but  neither  the 
agent  of  this  transformation  and  accumulation,  nor  the  manner  of  it, 
have  anything  really  in  common  with  the  sentient  organism  or  its 
progressive  modification.  The  sentient  organism  is  not  in  any  proper 
sense  the  subject  of  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  organic.  It  is  not  con- 
scious of  them  as  its  feelings.  If  the  expression  may  be  pardoned,  it 
is  not  an  it  for  itself  at  all,  but  only  for  us.  The  apparatus  of  nerve 
and  tissue  has  no  unity  for  itself,  but  only  for  us,  to  whom  it  presents 
itself  as  one  in  virtue  of  its  function.  Its  unity  means  merely  the 
combined  action  of  many  elements,  in  relation  to  one  irresoluble  eflFect, 
viz.,  feeling.  The  conversion  of  successive  feelings  into  an  experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  subject  consciously  relating  them  to  itself, 
and  at  once  rendering  them  a  manifold  (which  in  themselves,  as 
successively  vanishing,  they  are  not)  and  unifying  this  manifold  by 
means  of  that  relation.  Such  a  subject  has  or  is  the  unity  which, 
under  the  name  of  our  undei-standing,  enables  us  to  find  community  of 
function  in  the  elements  of  the  sentient  organism,  and  which  thus 
renders  it,  derivatively,  one  for  us.  To  imagine  an  "  evolution"  of  the 
self-conscious  subject  from  the  gathered  experience  of  the  sentient 
organism — an  evolution  of  the  unifying  agent  from  that  which  it 
renders  one — is  the  last  form  which  the  standing  vcrrcpw  Trporepov  of 
empirical  psychology  has  assumed. 

The  gradual  modification  of  the  organism,  again,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  its  function — through  residual  effects  of  nervous  excitation 
upon  the  structure — is  wliolly  unlike  the  growth  of  experience,  as 
ec^uivalent  to  a  development  of  the  cosmos  in  consciousness.  An 
accumulation  of  effects  is  no  doubt  implied  in  the  gradual  change  of 
organism.  The  accumulation,  however,  is  not  into  a  known  system 
of  related  facts,  at  once  distinct  and  one  in  virtue  of  their  relation, 
but  into  the  possibility  of  a  specific  succession  of  feelings.  The 
several  events  in  the  way  of  irritation  and  assimilation,  which  result  in 
the  development  of  an  organism,  do  not  survive  in  their  severalty  in 
the  organism.  They  survive  simply  as  this  result,  which  means  in  the 
specific  character  of  further  processes  of  irritation  and  assimilation 
which  take  their  place.  Now,  the  survival  of  a  phenomenon  or 
observed  fact  in  an  experience,  if  any  "  cosmos  ^  is  to  arise  out  of  the 
experience,  must  be  just  the  opposite  of  this — not  a  survival  of  it  in 
another  phenomenon  into  which  it  has  disappeared,  but  a  survival  of 
it  in  itself  alongside  of  other  phenomena,  each  of  which  in  the  unity 
of  consciousness  has  its  several  existence,  as  quahfying  and  qualified 
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y  all  the  vest.  It  ie  idle  to  talk  of  the  one  proceea  as  "evolved"  from 
ikhe  other.  To  do  so  is  to  use  the  charm  of  a  potent  word  to  hide  a 
iCDufiiBion  of  thooght.     "Evolution,"  it  is  to  be  presumed,   always 

mplies  Horoe  identity  as  well  as  differentiation,  some  continnance  of 
Hie  material  of  evohition  into  the  evolved  product.  But  iu  the  case 
ibefore  us  there  is  no  common   element  between  the   development 

ihrOTigh  repeated  sensation  of  the  sfci-ucture  organic  to  senne  and  the 
flBvelopment  of  consdousuess  in  experience  of  facts;  no  continuance 

f  the  former  proceRK,  under  modifications,  iutn  the  latter.  And  not 
only  80,  the  evolved  product,  as  by  Mr,  Lewes  it  is  supposed  to  be — 
\c^  the  consciousness  in  which  according  to  his  admission  through 

ocperience  the  nniverae  arises — is  the  condition  of  there  being  as  an 
oliject  for  UB  that  particnlar  process  of  the  universe,  the  accumulation 
'  Buocessive  ueural  tremors  in  their  progressive  effect  upon  the 
Drganism,  ont  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  evolved.  That  which  is 
Bvolved  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  the  objective  reality  of  the 
tnaterial  or  process  out  of  which  it  is  evolved. 

■  In  seeking,  however,  to  shut  up  the  psychology  of  evolution  in  this 
paradoxical  conclusion,  we  are  perhaps  travelling  too  fast.  It  cannot 
|adeed  be  escaped  except  upon  the  view  that  "  objective  reality"  ib  to 
e  Ascribed  to  something  else  than  the  facts  of  experience  or  the 
IB  which  arises  iu  consciousness;  but  this  view,  as  we  know,  has  a 
chamber  to  itself  in  Mr.  Lewes'  philosophy  I'rom  which  it  has  not  yet 

leen  finally  dislodged.*     For  the  present,  it  mil  bo  remembered,  wo 

ire  only  dealing  with  the  question  whether  the  experience  or  conscioufi- 

leas  of  force  can  be  legitimately  treated  as  being,  through  physical 
evolution,  an  effect  offeree  ;  not  with  the  question  whether,  conversely. 
ittie  existence  of  force  must  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  self-conacious- 
i  or  thought;  and  it  will  not  be  till  the  latter  question  is  reached 
that  the  meaning  of  objective  reality,  and  the  relation  of  objective 
stence  to  existence  for  us,  can  be  fiilly  discussed.  We  are  as  yet 
concerned  only  with  the  equivocation  to  which  the  physical  derivation 
of  experience,  under  the  name  of  psychological  medium,  owes  its 
plauffibility.     In  Mr,  Lowes'  account  of  the  process  we  have  traced 

the  equivocation  under  two  forma.  It  appears  (1)  in  the  assumption 
ithat  the  gradual  modification  of  the  stractnre  organic  to  feeling — 

irhich  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  evolution  of  new  possibilities 
of  feeling — is  an  evolution  of  the  "  forma  of  oonsoionsness "  which 
constitute  experience.  It  appears  (2)  in  the  identification,  under  cover 
of  the  phrase  "organic  registration  of  assimilated  material."  of  pro- 
8  80  absolutely  different  as,  on  the  one  hand,  that  survival  in  the 
feentient  organism  of  the  effocts  of  past  feelings  which  modifies  tho 
jCharactei-  of  the  feelings  that  succeed  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

incorporation  into  a  system  of  known  facts  of  a  fact  newly  recognized 
■8  determining  and  determined  by  them ;  or,  to  vary  the  expression. 
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in  the  coDfusion  between  the  aBsiniilation  of  a  uervona  excitatiait 
under  conditions  which  determine  the  character  of  the  corresponding 
feeling  and  the  traDBformation  of  feeling  into  a  perception  of  fact. 
Thus,  having  applied  ourselves  to  the  account  of  the  "  psycbologicsl 
medium,"  in  order  to  see  whether  the  ti'ansition  from  a  succession  of 
feehuga,  of  which  each  is  modified  by  its  predecessors,  to  an  eicpe- 
rienoo  of  an  objective  world,  can  explain  itself — whether  the  factor, 
necessary  to  the  transition  and  commonly  called  the  mind,  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  result  of  the  succesaion — we  find  that  in  lii« 
account  the  difference  between  such  snccL-seion  and  such  experieuce 
is  simply  ignored,  or  hidden  by  an  apparatus  of  ambiguous  terms.  An 
evolution  of  "  mind  "  is  indeed  explained  to  us  ;  an  evolution  of  it  by 
the  "  establishment  of  definite  pathways,"  which  determine  the  radi^ 
tion  of  nervous  excitements ;  but  it  turns  out  not  to  be  an  evoladon 
of  mind  in  that  sense  in  which  we  wore  in  doubt  whether  it  (xniU 
properly  be  said  to  be  physically  evolved.  It  is  an  evolution  of  it  not 
as  the  subject  for  which  past  feelings  arc  present  facts,  and  facts  u 
intelligibly  related  whole,  but  as  organic  to  a  specific  Bequuice  of 
feelings.  In  h'ke  manner,  under  the  title  "law  of  signature,"  aa 
account  of  the  "  objective  localization  "  of  feelings — of  a  pr»cem  by 
which  each  ■'  acquires  its  place  in  the  cosmos  " — is  ostensibly  ofiired 
UB,  but  it  tui-ns  out  to  be  merely  an  explanation  of  the  variation  in  tlw 
sequence  of  feeluig,  through  variation  in  the  grouping  of  neural  unit*. 
We  want  to  know  how  the  sequence  of  feehngs,  in  the  absence  of  anj 
agent  not  generated  or  evolved  from  it,  can  yield  anything  so  anti- 
thetic to  itself  as  a  consciousness  of  a  cosmos  in  which  sequent  feelings 
have  become  "objectively  localized"  facts;  and  by  way  of  satiriac- 
tion  we  are  told  what  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  tlie  change  from 
one  feeling  to  another  is  as  the  change  in  the  groups  of  neural  unils 
to  which  they  generally  correspond.  The  physiological  fact  is  no 
doubt  interesting  and  important,  but  only  an  iipiorantia  elfneJii  can 
account  for  the  tender  of  an  explanation  so  Uttle  to  the  purpose. 

So  far,  then,  the  accotmt  of  the  psychological  medimu  leaves  ns  u 
we  were.  To  the  question,  how  from  the  known  processes  of  the 
physical  world  can  be  derived  the  consciousness  or  experience  or 
knowledge  of  those  processes,  it  affords  no  answer.  Bnt  here  we  XOMJ 
be  properly  reminded  that  Mr.  Lewes  recognizes  "  anoliier  kind  rf 
psyclioplasm  "  than  that  which  we  have  hitherto  been  conaidering- 
the  "  medium"  which  he  calls  "  social."  Our  criticiam,  indeed,  of  ttr 
functions  ascribed  to  the  psychoplasm.  has  not  been  vitiated  by  out 
postponing  the  consideration  of  it  in  this  other  form,  for  it  ir  already  ** 
mere  psychological  medium,  apart  from  any  social  niodificatiou,  that  it 
is  identified  with  experience  in  the  sense  examined.  In  oiiothur  articlt. 
however,  we  will  consider  the  further  office  which  Mr.  Lewea  ascril"* 
to  the  '•  social  medium  "  in  the  formation  of  our  actaal  conecic 

T.  H. 


THE   FUTURE  OF  JUDAISM. 


THE  inteiest  felt  iu  the  Jewish  race  and  religion  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase.  The  article  of  Mr.  Deutach  oa  the  Talmud  in  the 
Kluarterly  Review  ten  years  ago  produced  a  atrong  desire  for  further 
ItDOwledge ;  and,  though  we  suspect  that  few  have  vetitared  into  that 
■wilderneee  siu(;o  their  g^de  was  removed,  and  that  of  those  who  have 
tlone  so  many  must  have  regretted  that  tbey  had  not  contented  them- 
selves with  having  all  the  oaaes  brought  together  instead  of  struggling 
through  the  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  deep  sand,  yet  the  books  relating 
to  the  Jews  seem  to  multiply.  Among  the  works  noticed  in  this 
Re\'IEW  during  the  present  year  have  been  the  pubUcations  of  the 
Society  of  Hebrew  Literature,  Taylor's  "  Sayings  of  the  Hebrew 
Fathei'3."  Dr.  Barclay's  "  Selections  from  the  Talmud,"  Adler'e  "Creed 
«nd  Deed,"  "  The  Jews  in  Relation  to  the  Church  and  the  World." 
Tliis  list  might  be  largely  supplemented  by  boolcs  such  as  Picciotto's 
Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,"  Benisch'a  "Judaism  Surveyed" 
(a  series  of  public  lectures  given  at  St.  George's  Hall),  and  Polano's 
Selections  from  the  Talmud"  (a  cheap  work,  one  of  the  Chandos 
Oassica).  But  undoubtedly  the  moat  widespread  stimulns  to  thought 
upon  the  subject  was  given  when,  two  years  ago,  a  Jew  was  made 
4iie  hero  of  the  most  popular  novel  of  the  day. 

In  "Daniel  Deronda"  tlie  whole  interest  of  fho  last  novel  of  the 
greatest  novfUfli-iter  of  the  day  is  made  to  couvergts  upon  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  one  who,  though  educated  as  an  English 
Christian,  discovers  in  the  bloom  of  manhood  that  he  is  of  Jewish 
Origin.  The  call  which  this  iliscovei-y  makes  upon  him,  and  for  which 
■the  antecedent  eircumatancea  have  sedulously  prepared  him.  is  ac- 
cepted as  constituting  a  miasion  for  the  good  of  his  people ;  and  when 
we  take  leave  of  the  hero  and  his  lovely  Jewish  bride  they  are  leaving 
JlogUnd  on  an  expedition  of  inquiry,  the  goal  of  wliich  is  the  formation 
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of  a  nucleus  in  Palestine  which  may  give  to  the  scattered  Jewish 
communities  the  consistency  of  national  existence. 

We  may  take  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  testimonies  which  could  be 
given  to  the  interest  felt  in  modem  Europe  in  the  destiny  of  the  Jews. 
It  has  hardly  been  responded  to,  perhaps,  as  the  author  expected,  and 
has  been  looked  upon  by  many  critics  as  the  intrusion  of  a  heterogene- 
ous element,  which  causes  an  artistic  fedlure.  But,  whether  a  failure 
or  otherwise,  the  exhibition  of  Jewish  life  and  Jewish  hopes  is  th» 
secondary  if  not  liie  primary  aim  of  the  book.  It  is  indeed  a  device 
not  unknown  to  novelists  to  bring  in  a  few  Jewish  scenes  to  add  a 
special  flavour  to  the  more  ordinary  staple  of  their  intellectual  repast; 
but  this  is  usually  mere  by-play.  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  for  instance, 
make  us  look  at  the  Siege  of  Phalsburg  from  the  household  of  the  Jew 
Moise ;  but  the  interest  in  Judaism  which  they  evoke  in  us  is  merely 
such  as  we  might  feel  in  the  room  or  the  seat  which  we  might  occupy 
when  looking  at  a  spectacle  outside.  In  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels, 
no  doubt,  Judaism  is  prominent  enough.  But  it  is  mainly  the  pride  of 
race  which  there  makes  itself  felt,  unaccompanied  by  any  comprehen- 
sive philosophy.  Paradoxes  are  plentiful,  such  as  that  God  never 
spoke  except  to  an  Arab,  that  modern  civilization  is  despairing  of 
itself  and  needs  a  regeneration  from  the  East,  that  there  is  an  Asian 
mystery  to  be  solved.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery; 
and,  when  we  have  read  in  "Tancred"  many  ingenious  speculationa 
on  the  deepest  problems,  only  to  find  the  whole  cut  short  by  the 
words  with  which  the  story  ends,  *'The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Altamont 
had  arrived  at  Jeinisalem,"  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  author, 
whose  Kterary  genius  has  dazzled  us,  is  here,  as  in  many  of  his  poUtical 
utterances,  concealing  his  own  lack  of  insight  behind  the  cloud  with 
which  he  finds  his  hearers  glad  to  be  surrounded. 

But  in  ''Daniel  Deronda"  the  Jewish  matter  is  of  direct  and 
hardly  secondary  interest.  It  was  a  (questionable  criticisni  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  upon  the  book,  that  modern  novelists  depart 
from  their  true  office,  that  of  interesting  their  readers  in  the  play 
of  character,  when  they  introduce  speculations  belonging  to  a 
different  part  of  the  intellectual  domain ;  for  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  novehsts  is  to  bring  vividly  before  us  other  regions  of 
thought  than  our  own  ;  and  some  of  the  best  work  done  by  English 
novelists  in  our  days  has  been  to  make  us  acquainted  with  un- 
accustomed phases  of  religious  life.  Our  first  interest,  no  doubt, 
is  in  the  redemptive  power  exerted  by  the  character  of  Deronda 
upon  Gwendolin ;  but  we  cannot  but  reflect,  and  it  is  meant  that 
we  should  reflect,  that  tliis  redemptive  power  is  that  of  a  Jew,  and  of 
a  Jew  who  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  imbibes  distinct  convictions 
as  to  the  position  of  his  race  and  its  rehgion  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  When  we  add  what  has  been  pointed 
out  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  {Macmlllans  Magazine^  Juney 
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1877),  that  not  only  is  the  outer  life  of  Judaifiin  depicted  witb  eingular 
accni'acy,  but  that  eveiy  touch  of  Jewish  feeling  indicates  a  profound 
acqiiaintunce  with  the  beat  hiBtorians  of  Judaism,  such  as  Zunz.  Gratz, 
and  Geiger;  and  further  that  Mordecai,  with  all  bis  aspirations,  is  so 
far  friiiH  being  an  unreal  or  impoBsible  personage,  that  he  is  a  repro- 
duction from  the  very  life  of  a  Jewish  philosopher  and  enthueiast 
Tvhom  Mr,  George  Lewee  was  accuBtomed  to  meet  at  just  such  a  club 
ss  that  at  the  Havd  and  Banner,  and  that  all  this  iB  described  in  an 
article  on  Spinoza  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  the  FortnigMy  Review  for  April, 
18tifi, — we  cannot  treat  as  mere  poetic  fiction,  or  as  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  a  romancer  for  the  exhibition  of  euthueiasm,  the  notions 
ascribed  to  Mordecai  in  reference  to  the  future  of  Judaism. 

These  notions  involve  two  veiy  definite  beliefs ;  the  belief  in  the 
permanent  separation  of  Israel  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the 
belief  in  their  occupation  of  Palestine  as  a  centre  of  national  power. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  implied  that  action  in  the  direction  thus 
indicated  should  be  looked  upon  as  imminent.  These  notions  it  is 
proposed  now  to  discuss. 

There  is  great  interest  for  all  thoughtful  minds  in  the  problem  of 
Ihe  futui-e  of  rehgious  communities ;  and  in  any  such  speculations  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  Je%viBh  race  must  bold  a  foremost  place, 
not  only  because  of  the  surpassing  interest  of  their  tragic  history, 
but  also  because  of  the  example  which  they  present  of  the  power  of 
the  two  factors  of  race  and  of  religious  conviction  ;  and,  in  whatever 
way  we  regard  the  prophecies  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  us, 

B  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  these  prophecies,  interpreted  afl  a 
promise  of  good  things  to  come  for  the  Jews  themselves,  have  been 
me  of  the  main  supports  both  of  their  nationality  and  of  their  faith. 

Nor  is  the  (juesticm  of  the  future  of  Judaism  one  of  merely  specu- 
Ifttive  interest.  Our  faith  is  concerned  with  it,  for  its  solution  is 
involved  iii  the  belief  in  the  universal  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ,  It 
touches  upon  politics  both  general  and  national.  In  the  breaking  up 
sf  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  resettlement  of  its  provinces,  the 
ibture  possession  of  Palestine  may  have  to  be  determined.  And  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  must  have  a  principal  share  in  any 
luch  resettlement,  is  one  who.  though  a  Christian,  has  always  spoken 
tf  Christianity  rather  as  the  supplement  or  second  part,  of  Judaism 
lati  as  the  ceutral  world-fact  to  which  Judaism  is  the  bnmble  ante- 
tedeut  [  one  whose  boasts  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  Jewish  race 
Hid  paradoxical  value  for  Eastern  civilization  raise  in  some  minds  the 
Buspicion  that  he  has  other  interests  at  heart  in  the  Eastern  Question 
}  those  recognized  by  Enghshmeii.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
feeling  which  found  vent,  through  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gold^vin  Smith,  in 
iie  pages  of   this  Review,"    and  which   was    thus  described   with 
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a  view  to  its  refutation  in  one  of  the  London  synagogues  a  short 
time  since :  "  That  the  Jewish  people,  with  their  avowed  yearning 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  are  incapable  of  regarding  from  a  purely 
English  standpoint  questions  affecting  British  interests,  or  the  interests 
of  humanity  at  large,  but  judge  events  unconsciously  by  the  light 
of  their  own  reUgious  hopes,  and  are  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  right  of  citizenship.'*  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
Eastern  Question,  the  great  mass  of  the  English  Jews  have  been 
guided  by  Jewish  sympathies,  and  that,  because  the  Jews  have  been 
ill-treated  in  Russia  and  Roumania,  and  well  treated  by  the  Porte,  they 
have  wished  that  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  should  remain  subject  to  the 
Porte,  notwithstanding  the  Porte's  misrule.  Tinning  from  political  to 
social  matters,  we  find  ourselves  daily  in  contact  with  Jews  who,  by 
their  wealth,  their  energy,  and  their  beneficence,  have  earned  a  high 
position  among  us ;  and  questions  relating  to  intimacy,  to  co-opera- 
tion, to  intermarriage,  arise,  and  probably  will  arise  more  frequently 
in  future.  Christian  people  also  can  hardly  fail  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  ought  to  make  direct  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  their 
Jewish  neighbours,  and,  if  the  answer  be  in  the  negative,  on  what 
grounds  of  Christian  principle  they  should  refrain  from  such  efforts. 
The  discussion  on  which  we  now  enter  will,  we  hope,  throw  light 
upon  all  these  questions,  which  make  the  future  of  Judaism  both 
interesting  and  important. 

It  is  proposed  first  to  state  the  beUef  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  discussion,  and  then  to  deal  separately  with  its  two  articles — the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  the  permanence  of  Judaism  as  a 
separate  race  and  religion. 


I. 

''  Nothing  is  more  natural,"  says  a  Jewish  preacher, ''  than  that  hopes  restiuic 
<m  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  '  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  an^l 
come  with  singing  unto  Zion'  should  have  found  expression  in  prayerful  utter- 
ances, more  especially  at  times  when  the  vanishing  past  has  contrasted  very 
painfully  with  the  ignominy  and  suffering  which  the  nation  endured.  In  this 
w^ay  our  Liturgy  has  become  filled  with  yearnings  towards  the  ancient  country 
of  our  fathers,  the  territory  associated  with  all  the  most  illustrious  peri<xls  nf 
our  history." 

As  a  sample  of  these  prayers  the  following  may  be  quoted  :* — 

^^  Because  we  have  sinned  against  thee,  0  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  onr 
fathers,  our  city  hath  been  made  desolate  and  our  sanctuary  laid  waste,  our 

cannot  be  patriots,  and  that  their  God  is  a  Tribal  not  a  Universal  God,  have  excitcl  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  Jewish  communities  both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  haveevokeii 
replies  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  ("Can  Jews  be  Patriots  ?"  by  Kabbi  Herm;inTi 
Adler),  and  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitxing  des  Judenthums  for  March  5 
and  12.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  replied  to  Dr.  Adler  in  the  Nitieteenth  Century  for  May. 
The  questions  on  which  this  controversy  turns  will  be  touched  upon  indirectly  in  the 
later  pages  of  the  present  article. 

*  From  the  Additional  Service  for  the  New  Jloon  if  on  Sabl>ath :  Forms  of  Prayer  for 
the  West  London  Synagogue,  p.  103. 
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glory  liath  been  banished,  and  all  the  exoelleDcy  withdrawn  fntm  ihy  holy 
teniiile,  which  was  our  life,  so  that  we  aie  unable  to  bring  our  oSeriug;  unto 
thee ;  and  we  have  no  priest  to  perform  the  atonement  for  us.  iVIay  it  be  thy 
will,  0  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  to  conduct  us  with  joy  into 
our  own  land,  and  establish  iis  in  our  own  territories,  that  we  may  there  in  thy 
presence  perform  the  offerings  enjoined  upon  us,  the  continual  offering's  according 
to  their  order,  and  the  additional  offerings  according  to  their  institution." 

A  few,  it  is  well  kcown,  of  whom  Sir  Moses  Moatefiore  is  the  repre- 
Bentative,  expect  that  the  Return  will  hooh  come  to  pass.  Others 
agaiu,  like  Profeesor  Marks,  several  of  whose  published  sermons  bear 
upon  the  subject,  consider  that  the  hopo  of  the  Return  ahoxild  be 
cherished  as  that  of  a  very  distant  event,  to  be  fulfiUed,  possibly,  after 
thousands  of  years;  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  which  is 
probably  very  distant ;  and  that  the  changes  which,  according  to  the 
prophecies,  will  accompany  it  are  so  great,  that  the  hope  relates  to 
another  order  of  things,  and  can  have  no  bearing  on  present  action. 

The  hope,  then,  is  there,  though  mostly  in  a  feeble  and  latent  state. 
Bnt  the  Jews,  with  very  few  exceptions,  hold  fast  to  their  special 
customs,  and  worship,  and  the  separateness  of  their  race :  and,  when 
this  separateness  is  maintained,  there  is  always  a  soil  pvt-pared  from 
which,  under  favouring  circumstances,  some  political  movement  may 
spring. 

Such  a  political  movement  is  that  which  is  advocated  by  the 
philosophic  enthusiast,  Mordeoai,  whose  ideas  Daniel  Deronda  is  to 
disseminate : — 

'■The  Boul  of  the  |feopIe,"  lie  says,  "may  seem  to  be  dying,  for  want  of 
common  action.  But  who  shall  say.  The  fountain  of  their  life  is  dried  up,  they 
fthall  for  ever  cease  to  be  a  nation  f  AVho  shall  say  it  ?  Not  he  who  feels  the 
life  of  his  people  stirring  within  his  own." 

And  again: — 

•■  lu  tlie  multitudes  of  tht-  ignorant  on  three  continents  who  observe  our 
rites  aud  make  a  confession  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  soul  of  Judaism  is  not 
dead.  Herire  the  orffnnic  crulre;  let  the  unity  of  Israel,  which  has  made  the 
growth  and  form  of  its  religion,  be  an  outward  reality.  Looking  towards  a 
land  and  a  polity,  our  dispersed  people  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  share 
the  dignity  of  a  national  hfo  which  has  a  voice  among  the  peoples  of  the  East 
and  West." 

We  need  hardly  recall  the  fact  that  these  hopes  correspond  with 
the  expectations  entertained  by  a  large  class  of  Christians,  who  connect 
with  a  Millcimiiim,  or  state  of  earthly  blessedness,  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  ae  a  highly  honoured  and  influential  nation,  through  whom 
religious  truth  will  be  spread  through  the  world.  If  we  are  repelled  by 
the  bald  literalism  on  which  these  expectations  are  often  grounded,  we 
cannot  deny  that  a  sounder  \'iew  of  prophecy  might  still  encourage  a 
similar  hope,  and  that  the  longings  which  lay  deep  in  the  souls  of  the 
propbeta  may  receive  their  fulfilment,  not  only  in  the  ultimate  pre- 
valence of  religious  truths  transmitted  through  Israel  to  mankind,  but 
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also  as  to  those  national  hoped  which  have  survived  so  many  changes 
in  the  course  of  their  unique  history. 

To  those  also  who  look  at  the  future  from  other  points  of  view,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  has  often  seemed  a  probable  and  desirable 
event.  The  late  Mr.  Maurice  on  the  one  hand,  leading  men  among 
the  Positivists  on  the  other,  have  expressed  this  opinion.  The  sen- 
timent expressed  in  the  line, 

"  And  the  dead  nations  never  live  again/' 

has  appeared  to  them  emphatically  untinie.  A  great  history  has 
seemed  to  them  to  deserve  the  recognition  of  mankind ;  and  the  sen- 
timent which  has  re-created  Greece  and  Italy  will,  they  believe,  in 
due  time  insist  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the  nation  of  IsraeL 

The  other  part  of  the  beUef,  that,  namely,  which  maintains  that  the 
Jews,  as  a  separate  race,  have  a  reUgious  mission  to  mankind,  is  more 
strongly  held  among  the  Jews  themselves,  though  less  readily  ac- 
cepted by  others.  "  Judaism,"  says  the  sermon  from  which  an  extract 
has  been  given  above,  and  the  author  of  which  does  not  believe  in 
the  Return,  "  is  a  reUgion  and  a  race.  It  is  a  system  of  elementary 
rehgious  truths,  plus  the  only  thing  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
religions — the  belief  that  these  truths  are  destined  to  be  preserved 
through  the  purity  of  the  race."  The  Jewish  teachers  point  to  the 
standing  marvel  of  the  preservation  of  their  nation  thi-ough  dispersion 
and  persecution,  and  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  beheve  that  this 
preservation  is  Avithout  significance  to  the  religious  future  of  mankind. 
They  point  to  the  peimanence  of  their  belief  and  institutions,  while 
Mohammedanism,  which  sprang  from  them,  is  waning,  and  Christianity 
has  undergone  all  kinds  of  changes.  They  consider  that  the  witness 
which  they  bear  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  as  needful  in  the 
presence  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  and  of  the  compHcated 
theology  even  of  Protestant  Churches,  as  it  was  in  the  presence  of 
Greek  or  Roman  or  Oriental  idolatry ;  and,  further,  that  they  are  the 
chosen  witnesses  whose  affu-mation,  guaranteed  by  their  history,  will 
alone  prove  steadfast  against  modern  unbelief.  So  strongly  is  this 
conviction  rooted  that  Dr.  Benisch,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  great  learning 
and  liberality,  has  proposed,  at  the  close  of  his  lectures  on  Judaism, 
that  this  belief  in  the  mission  of  the  race  should  once  more  take  form 
in  distinct  institutions.  He  proposes  that  a  Sanhedrin  should  again  be 
fonned  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Jews  througliout  the  world,  and 
that,  their  rising  spiritual  supremacy  being  thus  ensured,  the  order  of 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate  should  be  revived.  Thus  we  have  a  kind  of  high- 
water  mark  of  Jewish  hopes — the  prospect  of  a  world  bound  together 
by  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  the  Jews  as  the  typical  representatives  and 
ministers  of  this  faith,  suiTounded  by  the  other  nations  as  proselytes. 

To  what  extent  is  it  likely  that  the  hopes  we  have  described  will 
be  realized  ?  and  what  must  be  our  attitude  in  reference  to  them  ? 
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First,  as  regards  a  possitle  return  to  Palestine. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  mass  of  the  Jews  do  not  practically 
cherish  any  such  hope.  To  the  oppressed  it  is  a  hope ;  to  the  cnthosiaBt 
a  dream  ;  to  most  Jews  a  form  of  Bpc-ech :  to  some  a  thing  to  be 
regretted  and  put  aside.  It  has  been  ah'eady  pointed  out  that  in  men 
like  Professor  Marks,  though  the  beUc-f  is  still  spoken  of,  it  is  com- 
pletely and  confessedly  imiufluenttal.  To  say  that  an  outward  event 
■will  probably  come  to  pass  many  hundred  years  hence,  but  that  it  is 
BO  remote  as  to  have  no  practical  bearing  on  present  action,  is  almost 
to  Biurender  it.  And  by  many  it  is  actually  surrendered.  In  the 
sermon  before  quoted  a  regret  is  expressed  that  prayers  for  the 
Return  are  found  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy-.  The  hope  was  natural,  says 
the  preacher,  to  those  who,  during  the  oppression  of  the  middle  ages, 
looked  back  with  longing  to  their  ancient  gloiy.  "  It  was  a  memory 
which  translated  itself  into  a  hope."  But  he  adds  emphatically  of  the 
English  Jews  of  the  present  day  :— 

"This  is  their  country,  and  would  probably  I'emain  so  if  Paleatine  were 
restored  to-morrow  to  the  possession  of  the  £astern  Jews The  nation- 
ality of  Judaism  is  a  memory  ;  and,  taking  the  word  ualionali^  in  its  ordinary 
material  sense,  I  do  not  tiesitate  to  say  that  to  the  majority  of  •Jevra  of 
Western  Euroiw  it  is  no  longer  a  hope." 

Is  it  likely  that  the  memory  should  again  become  a  hope  ?  At  first 
sight  almost  everything  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  hope 
was  bred  and  sustained  by  persecution  and  social  prejudice.  But 
persecution  has  gone  in  Weeteni  Europe,  and  will  soon  go,  we  hope, 
in  Buseia,  Galicia,  and  Ronmania.  Social  prejudice  also  is  doomed. 
The  Jews,  moreover,  are  wonderfully  and  increasingly  prosperous  in 
Western  Europe.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  these  happier  coudi- 
tioua  of  their  life  are  comparatively  new.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  Bills  for  the  Naturahzation  of  the  Jews  in 
England  were  thrown  out  with  vehement  clamour ;  and  the  time  is 
well  within  our  own  memory  when  they  were  admitted  to  seats  in 
Parliameut.  It  wuuld  seem  that,  with  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  citizeus,  they  must  take  root  more  firmly  year  by  year,  and 
have  less  desire  to  return  to  Palestine. 

When,  further,  we  examine  the  expectation  of  the  Hetnrn,  as  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Mordocai,  wo  find  its  main  support  to  be  verj* 
questionable.  It  supposes  that  the  possession  of  Palestine  would  g^ve 
a,  fulcrum  from  which  the  Jewish  nation  might  move  the  world.  But 
is  it  true  that  the  fact  of  having  a  centre  of  material  power  would  add 
to  the  moral  force  of  Judaism  ?  The  sermon  already  quoted  says 
rightly : — 

"Judaism,  as  a  pritnceval  aiid  everlasting  faith,  would  be  enfeebled  rather 
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than  strengthened  if,  as  a  state  religion,  it  should  become  chiefly  associated 
with  the  more  than  doubtful  practices  of  modern  statecraft.  Such  are  not  the 
aspirations  of  modem  Jews !  .  .  .  How  inadequate  a  realization  of  the  prophets' 
dreams  would  be  the  estabUshment  of  a  petty  kingdom  in  JudaBa,  with  all  the 
props  and  surroundings  of  minor  states." 

And  yet  there  is  another  ^side  to  these  reasonings.  The  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  this  century  forbid  us  to  look  at  the 
present  distribution  of  population  or  conditions  of  influence  as  final. 
Palestine  has  hitherto  been  to  England  and  to  Europe  a  land  of 
merely  sentimental  interest,  such  as  Egypt  was  before  Napoleon  cast 
his  eyes  upon  it.  But  Egypt  means  something  very  diflFerent  from 
this  now.  What  if  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  India  and  China 
should  be  multiplied  ten  times,  and  that  with  Australia  still  more! 
What  if  Palestine  be  enlarged  into  Syria  ?  and  if  the  Euphrates  Valley 
become  the  chief  line  of  transit  between  Europe  and  the  East  I  Who 
can  say  that  the  families  of  English  Jews,  who  two  centuries  ago  were 
Spanish  or  German,  may  not,  two  centuries  or  less  than  one  century 
hence,  find  Palestine  as  advantageous,  socially  and  politically,  as  it  is 
now  the  contrary  ?  Who  can  say  that,  in  the  natural,  or  Providential, 
course  of  events,  they  may  not  be  foremost  in  carrying  the  good  things 
of  the  West  to  the  East,  as  they  were  formerly  in  bringing  the  good 
things  of  the  East  to  the  West  ? 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  possession  of  political  autonomy  will 
not  prove  in  future  times  a  valuable,  possibly  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  a  great  religious  power.  At  present  the  fashion  is  (and  among  the 
Jews  as  much  as  othei-s)  to  speak  of  religious  influence  as  a  separate 
spiritual  force.  But  for  those  who  look  upon  religion  as  concerned 
not  only  with  the  relations  of  men  to  God,  but  also  ^vith  all  the 
relations  of  men  among  themselves,  the  sphere  of  politics  must  pass 
more  and  more  into  that  of  religion ;  and  no  religion  can  be  complete 
which  does  not  present  the  spectacle  of  a  community  living  out  all  its 
relations,  both  private  and  public,  in  harmony  with  its  divine  principle. 
Nor  can  much  stress  be  laid  upon  the  supposed  Jewish  state  being  a 
small  state.  It  would  not  be  small  if  it  embraced  all  Syria  to  the 
Euphrates ;  and  in  the  era  of  peace  which  we  may  reasonably  expect 
when  the  boundary  lines  of  the  nations  have  been  settled  and  political 
freedom  is  universal,  the  mere  size  of  a  nation  will  be  of  little  import- 
ance in  comparison  with  its  eminence  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  in  the 
righteousness  of  its  internal  relations. 

Those,  therefore,  who  look  upon  Judaism  as  a  permanent  reUgious 
system,  which  works  necessarily  through  the  agency  of  a  pecuhar 
race,  cannot  be  held  to  be  merely  dreaming  if  they  hope  for  a  national 
centre  in  Palestine  as  at  least  a  distant  probability. 

But  is  this  permanence  of  Judaism  as  a  religion  and  as  a  separate 
race  to  be  expected '{     This  question  remains  to  be  discussed. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  accused  of  a  certain 
irreverence  because,  in  his  paper  iu  the  "  Essays  and  Re\-iewe." 
he  aecribed  the  permaneiice  of  the  Jewish  race  to  a  certain  toughiiesa 
of  nature.  Bat,  whether  it  was  irreverent  or  not,  the  expresBion  was 
most  appropriate.  It  exactly  expresses  the  qnality  which  has  enabled 
the  race  to  reeiet  all  the  violence  by  which  it  has  been  compressed 
and  bent,  and  the  subtler  influences  by  which  it  might  have  been 
decomposed.  That  which  in  a  lower  sphere  shows  itself  as  a 
proverbial  obstinacy  becomes  in  the  higher  minds  a  noblo  steadfast- 
nesR,  and  it  is  this  steadfastness  which  extorts  our  admiration  in 
Jewish  history  since  the  Dispersion.  The  simple  faith  in  the  Divine 
unity,  the  peculiar  customs  which  bind  the  modern  Jew  to  Moses, 
above  all  the  intense  feeling  of  race,  endure  now  as  in  the  earliest 
times  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Not  only  has  the 
nation  passed  through  ordeals  to  which  any  other  would  infalhbly 
have  Bucciunbed.— the  violence  of  pereecution,  the  slow  fretting  of 
disabilities,  the  grinding  of  exactions,  above  all  the  solvent  of  a 
disperraon  among  other  races, — but  individuals  and  families  have  held 
fast  under  the  strangest  trials.  In  Spain,  when  the  Inquisition  was 
forcing  all  Jews  to  become  Chriatiaus,  it  had  a  yet  more  difficult  task 
in  detecting  those  who,  under  the  name  of  New  Christians,  were 
secretly  Jews;  and  families  which  had  hved  on  for  generations,  or  even 
centuries,  as  ChriHtians.  and  who  had  had  members  in  the  priesthood 
and  the  episcopate,  have  been  known  to  emigrate  to  Holland  or  to 
Morocco,  and  there  to  declare  themselves  Jews. 

Even  among  those  who  have  yielded  to  non-Judaic  influences,  the 
process  has  often  been  incomplete  and  subject  to  reversal.  Two  or 
three  instances  may  bring  this  before  us.  Sampson  Gideon,  the 
Jewish  capitalist  of  the  last  centmy.  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  and  whose  vast  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Goverament  in  1745  greatly  conduced  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Scotch  rebeUiou,  first  changed  his  name  from  Abudiente  to  the  more 
English-sounding  name  of  Gideon,  and  then  left  the  synagogue  and 
had  his  sou  brought  up  as  a  Chi-istiau.  This  sou  was  made  a  baronet 
for  his  father's  8er\-ices  while  still  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  was  subsequently 
created  Lord  Eardley.  The  father  exercised  great  influence;  his 
wealth,  his  high  spirit,  his  princely  house  at  Belvidere,  his  familiarity 
with  the  great  men  of  his  time,  made  him  a  leading  man  in  English 
society.  But  be  constantly  used  his  influence  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Jews.  His  charities  towards  them  were  boundless ;  and  when 
he  died,  a  Jew  who  had  been  his  friend  rose  in  the  synagogue  and 
declared  that  Sampson  Gideon,  otherwise  Abudiente,  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  Jew ;  that  he  had  paid  the  annual  contribution  to  the 
synagogue  in  the  name  of  Peloui  Almoni ;    that  he  now  claimed, 
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through  the  speaker,  the  right  of  burial  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at 
Mile  End;  and  that  he  had  left  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  to 
the  synagogue  on  condition  that  the  Essaba,  or  Prayer  for  the  Dead, 
should  be  said  for  him  every  year  at  the  Feast  of  the  Expiation. 

Similar  cases  have  been  known  in  the  present  day.  A  Jewish 
Babbi  was  staying  a  few  years  ago  at  a  hotel  on  the  Continent^  when 
he  received  a  message  from  the  English  chaplain  that  he  earnestly 
wished  to  see  him.  He  found  him  to  be  one  whom  he  had  known 
in  England  as  a  clergyman  converted  from  Judaism,  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  very  ill  and  in  great  distress  of  mind.  When  he  had  sat  down 
by  his  bed,  the  clergyman  said  to  him,  "  I  shall  die  to-morrow ;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  come  and  read  to  me,  as  I  pass  away,  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  contains  the  words,  *  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord.'  I  beg  you  also  to  read  the  burial  service  of 
the  Jews  over  my  grave."  He  refused  the  latter  request,  but  acceded 
to  the  former ;  and  the  clergyman  had  his  dying  moments  soothed 
by  hearing  the  great  confession  of  his  race  from  the  Ups  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbi. 

Even  the  kind  of  fascination  supposed  to  be  exercised  on  Daniel 
Deronda  by  the  old  Jew  in  the  synagogue  at  Frankfort,  or  by  Mor- 
decai,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  obeys  the  call  which  his  origin 
when  revealed  makes  upon  him,  appear  to  be  true  to  nature.  There 
are  known  instances  of  this  atavism,  or  reverting  to  the  original  type, 
in  Jews  who  have  been  brought  up  as  Christians.  A  son  of  Jewish 
parents  who  had  embraced  Christianity  was  baptized  as  an  infant, 
and  brought  up  as  a  Chiistian.  He  entered  the  army,  and,  while  in 
foreign  service,  his  mind  was  by  accident  directed  to  the  history  of 
Judaism.  The  facts  of  that  history  combined  ^vith  the  knowledge  of 
his  Jewish  origin  wiought  so  powerfully  upon  him  that  he  determined 
at  last,  against  the  natural  feeling  of  his  brother  officers,  against  the 
wish  of  his  parents,  against  the  opinion  even  of  some  of  his  Jewish 
relations,  who  thought  that  parental  authority  should  be  obeyed,  to 
make  a  profession  of  Judaism.  He  went  through  the  initiatory  rites 
in  the  veiy  place  where  he  had  been  originally  baptized,  and  has  since 
been  known  for  the  strictness  of  his  compHance  with  all  the  traditional 
observances  of  his  race. 

Even  Jews  who  are  inclined  to  scepticism  are  usually  very  unwilling 
to  break  away  from  the  family  customs  which  have  a  religious  sanc- 
tion. Persons  who  are  themselves  by  no  means  stiict  in  their  observ- 
ances Avill  have  Hebrew  taught  to  their  children,  so  that  they  may 
read  the  Old  Testament  and  follow  the  liturgical  services  in  the 
language  of  their  fathers.  The  institutions  which  maintain  the  Jewish 
poor,  such  as  the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Norwood,  the  Jewish  schools  in 
Whitechapel,  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  are  maintained  mth 
the  utmost  zeal  and  Uberality.  The  poorer  Jews  hold  together  with 
extreme  tenacity ;  and,  often  not  without  reason,  look  down   upon 
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their  Gentile  neighboura  as  tbeir  inferiors  in  race  and  mornlitr.  In 
Whitechapel  the  London  School  Board  has  found  it  uecessaiy  to  yield 
to  this  spirit  80  far  as  to  appoint  a  Jewish  teacher  and  to  have  Hebrew  , 
taught  in  their  school.  Tlje  Jewish  worehip  is  kept  up  spontaneously ; 
every  Httle  band  of  immignvnts  from  Germany  or  Poland  has  itfl  owu 
synagogue,  so  that  there  are  some  iifty  of  these  institutions  in  London ; 
while  the  wealthier  synagogues  allow  their  members  to  be  rated  for 
the  good  of  the  poorer,  pai-ts  of  th?  commuuity  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  payments  for  their  better  seats  amount  to  from  £10  to  £15  a 
year.  How  feeble  in  comparison  with  this  power  of  cohesion  and 
endurance  is  that  shown  even  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  sect,  or  the 
Irish  as  a  nationahty. 

Nor  doee  this  "  toughness  "  imply  mere  immobility.  It  is  quite  con-  i 
rastent  with  phability  and  the  power  of  progress.  The  Jews  have 
adapted  themBelves  very  readily  to  the  ways  of  Chnstian  uations,  and 
there  are  probably  no  better  citizens  or  more  public-spirited  men  in 
the  countries  of  their  adoption  than  the  higher  classes  of  Jews  in 
Western  Europe.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  Jew  should  not  be 
a  patriot.  The  uitercsts  of  Judaism  are  not.  like  those  of  the  Papacy, 
inoonsistent  with  human  progress.  Although  the  Jews  maintain  very 
rigidly  the  more  importaut  of  their  national  cuatoms.  they  have 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude  those  which  the  requirements  of  modern 
society  have  made  imposMble  or  highly  inconvenient.  Dr.  Bemseh 
maintains  that  many  of  the  Mosaic  customs  were  never  rigidly  acted 
on,  that  the  Rabbis  authoritatively  dispensed  with  many  others  which 
it  was  difficult  for  Jews  living  among  Gentiles  to  obsei'vo,  and  that 
this  process  may  in  time  he  earned  very  much  farther.  Indeed  it 
soems  that  private  judgment  is  now  allowed  an  almost  boundless 
discretion.  But  still  the  sense  of  race  remains  supreme,  aud  preserves 
the  separatencss  of  the  community,  guarded  aa  it  is  by  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage,  which,  uotwifhstanding  a  few  recent  examples  to 
the  contrary,  is  all  but  uiiivcreaily  complied  with. 

Ought  we  then  to  look  upon  this  determined  separatoness  as  merely 
a  fortuitous  result  of  former  prejudices  on  both  aides,  or,  again,  as 
merely  an  agglutinative  proclivity  of  the  race?  Or  must  wo  believe 
ra  the  Jews'  own  belief,  that  there  is  a  purpose  and  a  Pro^-idence  in  it 
— that  they  have  been  kept  separate  as  the  chosen  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  the  Di\-ine  Unity?  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  been  witnesses  of  this  truth,  and  that  the  presence 
of  the  Jewish  factor  in  religious  history  has  been  a  constant  protest 
against  ftnperBlition  aud  the  multiplication  of  dogmas.  Each  rehgious 
thinker  who  could  rii*e  at  all  to  independent  conviction  has  had  to 
take  accomit  of  a  sj^stem  of  severe  simplicity  of  belief  and  worship. 
Boccaccio's  story,  reproduced  by  Le-Rsing  in  "Nathan  der  Weise,"  of  the 
three  rings  worn  by  three  brothers,  the  exact  likeuess  of  which  made 
it  impossible  to  tell  which  was  the  real  talismau,  exhibits  Judaism 
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and  Islamism  as  competitors  with  the  Christianity  of  that  day  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  ;  and  his  other  story  of  the  pious  Christian, 
whose  Jewish  friend  only  yielded  to  his  soUcitations  and  became  a 
Christian  after  seeing  the  court  of  Rome,  and  arguing  that  Christianity, 
had  it  not  been  Divine,  could  never  have  survived  the  monstrous 
wickedness  of  its  chief  ministers,  is  a  mocking  testimony  to  the  same 
thing.  The  influence  of  the  Talmud  is  said  by  Emanuel  Deutsch  to 
be  traceable  throughout  the  history  of  mediaeval  thought  by  the  con- 
stant demands  of  fanatics  that  it  should  be  burnt;  and  in  the  revival 
of  learning  the  Humanists  made  it  their  battle  cry,  and  under  the  name 
of  Talmutphili  warred  against  the  bondage  of  the  schools  and  the 
Church.  Nor  has  the  influence  of  Judaism  by  any  means  ceased  in 
modem  times.  The  feeling  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  towards  the  degraded 
Catholicism  around  them  is  thus  described  by  the  late  Ridley  Herschell, 
a  PoUsh  Jew  converted  to  Christianity: — 

'^^  Those  who  have  only  seen  Popery  in  the  modified  form  in  which  it  is  forced 
to  appear  in  England  cannot  have  adequate  conceptions  of  the  impression  its 
superstitious  rites  make  on  the  mind  of  Jews  in  coimtries  where  these  rites 
are  publicly  exhibited.  .  .  .  The  eye  of  the  Jew  is  everywhere  offended  by 
the  sight  of  images ;  in  the  streets,  outside  the  churches,  in  the  highways ; 
and  he  is  from  time  to  time  scandalized  by  public  processions  in  which  images 
are  carried,  not  only  with  pomp  and  parade  but  with  every  mark  of  devout 
adoration.  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  poor  ignorant  Papist  really 
worships  the  wooden  idol,  but  certainly  to  the  Jew  he  appears  to  do  so.  Per- 
sons have  frequently  said  to  me, '  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  Jews  should  still 
remain  blind  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  light  of  Christianity  shining 
around  them  ? '  0  my  friend,  what  is  the  light  beheld  by  a  Polish  or  a 
Russian  Jew  ?  He  sees  at  the  meeting  of  two  roads  a  crucifix  with  a  rude 
and  disgusting  image  as  large  as  life,  he  sees  the  passers-by  devoutly  kneel 
before  it,  pray  to  it,  kiss  it,  pay  it  all  those  outward  marks  of  adoration  which 
the  Word  of  God  tells  him  are  only  due  to  the  invisible  Jehovah.  Is  this  the 
light  of  Christianity  ?  Or  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  refuse  to  fall  down 
and  worship  the  wooden  God  of  the  Christians  ?  " 

But  has  not  this  mission  of  protest  against  idolatry  been  exhausted  ? 
Is  there  anything  for  it  still  to  do  in  a  Protestant  country?  It  would 
be  a  rash  thing  to  say  that  no  such  protest  is  needed,  when  Christi- 
anity is  in  many  quarters  a  matter  of  complicated  dogmas,  by  which 
the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  barred,  and  when  on  these 
dogmas  such  gi'owths  as  Romanism  and  Ritualism  rise  or  are  main- 
tained. The  spectacle  of  a  community  with  a  high  morality,  and  a 
faith  of  rugged  and  extreme  simplicity,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a 
Providential  antidote  to  the  excess  of  Aherglaube.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  those  who,  Uke  Mr.  Voysey,  revolted  from  the  Church  on 
account  of  its  dogmatism,  have  found  themselves  at  one  with  some  of 
the  more  liberal  sections  of  the  Jews  ;  and,  although  the  alliance  may 
not  be  quite  legitimate  which  gives  rise  to  periodical  attacks  in  a 
Jewish  newspaper  upon  certain  forms  of  Christianity,  yet  it  cannot  be 
deemed  unnatural,  perhaps  hardly  other  than  beneficial. 
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But  if  this  Idud  of  side  influence  of  Judaism  upon  CIiriBtian  life  and 
ideas  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  also  that  Judaism  baa 
itself  been  greatly  modified  by  its  contact  with  Weetera  civilization. 
The  diffevence  between  the  old  Rabbinical  Judaism  and  that  of  the 
Reformed  congi-egations  in  England  and  Germany  is  descnbed  by  the 
Jews  themselves  as  about  equal  to  that  between  Roman  Cathohciem 
and  Protestantism,  "  God  help  us,"  said  a  Jewish  teacher  to  the 
preaent  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  Palestine, 
"  if  our  nation  returns  there  to  be  governed  by  the  Rabbinical  laws  I" 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Germany  some  of  the  Reformed  congregations 
liave  their  service  in  German  instead  of  Hebrew,  and  observe  the 
Sunday  instead  of  Saturday.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this 
emancipation  from  a  ri^d  system  of  casuistry  and  ceremonialiem 
ehould  not  go  on  till  nothing  remains  to  make  a  barrier  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  except  that  which  marks  a  real  difl*erence  of  creed,  or  is 
letained  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  perpetuating  distinctness  of  race. 

There  are  two  powerful  mfluences  which  draw  men  together  in  our 
modern  society,  and  which  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  religion. 
One  of  these  is  literature,  the  other  social  and  political  life.  The 
Jewish  race  opens  itself  out  freely  to  both  these  influences.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  a  certain  literature  of  its  own,  but  uot  probably  more  exten- 
isive  than  that  of  several  of  the  religious  secta,  and  not  more  repellent 
to  the  ordinaiy  Christian  mind  than  that,  say.  of  the  Swedenborgians. 
ThcTalmud  is  practically  as  completely  a  thing  of  the  past  to  the  modem 
Jew  as  the  Sununa  Theologias  is  to  tlie  modern  Chrifitiaii.  But  the 
history,  the  poetiy.  the  philosophy,  even  the  biography  of  a  Christian 
nation,  is  as  much  the  inberitance  of  its  Jewish  as  of  its  Gentile 
members;  and  the  influence  of  hterature  upon  morals  and  religion 
grows  with  the  growth  of  education.  It  is  a  solvent  of  all  systemB 
and  creeds,  and  the  bond  of  their  higher  unity.  Ajid  the  same  may 
be  said,  even  in  a  higher  degree,  of  social  and  political  life ;  for  the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  classes 
and  comraunitiee,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  reUgion.  It  is  as  truly  a 
part  of  religion  as  is  the  worship  of  God.  When  men  find  themselvea 
constantly  pursuing  sidt-  by  side  the  same  pliilanthropic  objects, 
acting  together  ns  membei's  of  tJie  same  societieH,  speaking  out  and 
■sharing  together  their  deepest  convictions  on  questions  of  vast 
■importance  to  themselves  and  their  fcllow-men ;  when  they  have 
struggled  aide  by  side  and  on  the  same  ground  for  the  success  of 
some  great  cause,  and  have  come  to  adopt  the  same  standard  of 
moral  judgTOL-iit,  it  ib  hardly  possible  that  these  men  should  be  truly 
said  to  be  of  different  religions.     Man  is  tlie  image  of  God ;  and.  if 

r  feelings  and  attitude  towards  men  are  the  same,  our  feelings  and 
attitude  towards  God  cannot  really  be  dissimilar. 

In  the   common   axioms   of  life,"  sajs  I'mfesMor   M«rkn.  '•indirect  aiid 
involantary  evideuce  ia  liorae  to  the  i^reat  deols  which  Jmlaisn  iias  wrought 
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in  th^  moral  world ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  it  more  marked  than  in  the 
expression,  '  a  good  Christian,'  so  generally  employed  to  designate  a  worthy 
child  of  God.  Now  what  does  '  a  good  Christian'  imply  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term  ?  Does  it  mean  a  man  who  subscribes  to  the  theological 
articles  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  the  Jewish 
system  ?  We  think  not  It  rather  implies  a  man  who  is  just,  merciful,  bene- 
volent, and  conscientious  ;  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Decalogue." 

No  Christian  can,  of  course,  wish  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Decalogue.  His  only  wish  will  be  that  the  Decalogue  may  be 
observed  in  the  spiritual  sense  given  to  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
among  modem  Jews,  no  one  would  wish  it  to  be  observed  in  any  dif- 
ferent sense.  The  formal,  external,  hypocritical  observance  of  the 
law  would  be  as  abhorrent  to  them  as  to  us.  And  it  C€ui  hardly  be 
denied  that  in  the  change  from  a  formal,  narrow,  fanatical  Babbinism 
to  a  reUgion  of  universal  benevolence,  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
expression  of  the  law,  and  above  all  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  self- 
sacrifice,  has  been  powerfully  felt.  Evidently,  on  the  human  side,  a 
good  Jew  and  a  good  Christian  are  coming  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Are  the  two  theologies  then  such  as  peimanently  to  maintain  the 
separation?  Is  it  hopeless  to  find  any  reconciliation  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  religion  ?  So  long  as  they  stood  apart  as 
persecutor  and  persecuted  in  mutual  defiance,  all  mutual  approach 
was,  of  course,  impossible.  Christianity  was  the  rebel  and  the  idolater, 
Judaism  was  the  hater  of  mankind,  the  blasphemer  of  its  Saviour;  and 
the  object  was  on  either  side  to  lay  as  much  stress  as  possible  upon 
the  difference  that  separated  them.  But  when  men  start  from  the 
basis  of  brotherly  regard  and  of  moral  union,  they  wdll  come  to  the 
theological  inquiry  with  the  anticipation  of  finding  that  they  really 
mean  the  same  thing  amidst  all  their  diversity  of  expression.  The 
two  Christian  doctrines  which  have  been  usually  supposed  to  consti- 
tute an  impassable  barrier  are  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement ;  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  that  the  best  Cliiistian  theology  has  tended  of 
late  yeara  to  banish  from  these  doctrines  the  elements  which  make 
them  most  repulsive  to  a  Jew. 

In  a  sermon  by  Professor  Marks,  on  "  the  permanence  of  the  Sinaic 
Covenant,"  the  strong  assertion  is  made,  as  against  some  interpre- 
tations of  the  Christian  commentator  Adam  Clarke,  that  repentance  is 
the  true  atonement  for  sin.  The  best  work  of  our  day  on  the  Atone- 
ment is,  unquestionably,  that  of  Macleod  Campbell,  and  it  is  built  up 
upon  this  very  assertion  as  its  fundamental  axiom,  that  repentance  is 
the  true  atonement  for  sin.  The  teaching  of  Campbell  is  that  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  penal  infliction,  but  as 
a  moral  act,  a  t}i)ical  return  to  God  of  a  spirit  charged,  through 
sympathy,  with  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  that  its  reconciling  power 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  guarantees  the  repentance  of  all  mankind. 
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And,  if  it  be  eaid  further  by  the  Jewish  teacher,  that  the  object  of  nil 
religion  must  be  to  impreee  upon  the  hearts  of  men  the  Divine  law 
enunciated  ut  Sinai,  with  this  again  these  better  views  of  the  Atone- 
ment are  at  one ;  for  they  point  out  that  its  essence  is  expressed  in  the 
central  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa.  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  God ' "  and  that  the  promise  of  the  new  covenant,  from  which 
forgivenesB  is  inseparable,  is  this  :  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  minda 
and  write  if  in  their  hearts." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  eeem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  reoonciiing  or  mediatory  e£Fortb.  Forged  and  formed  as  it  has 
been  into  a  weapon  of  oflonce,  it  undoubtedly  is  so.  But  there  are 
many  thingR  which  may  make  us  hope  that  this  uwiuner  of  presenting 
it  will  not  last  for  ever.  The  word  itself  is  not  used  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  without  impugning  the  right  meaning  of  those  who 
elaborated  it  as  au  inference  from  the  New  Testament,  we  may  yet 
believe  that  too  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  centuries  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  was  beaten  into  it  to  allow  us  to  depend  on  it  in  its 
traditional  form  as  armour  of  proof  incapable  of  change  or  amendment. 
IfwethinkofourLord'sdivinityaBthesuprenieandculminatingiustance 
of  that  Divine  nature  which  ia  given  to  aU'God's  children,  as  He  Him- 
self did  when  he  calbd  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  judges  of  Israel 
were  called  gods,  M-e  take  away  the  rough,  dogmatic  edge  of  the 
doctrine  -without  detracting  from  its  significance.  And  if  we  think  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  as  the  expression  of  One  Divine  Power  manifested 
in  nature,  in  hietoiy,  and  in  the  human  conscience,  M'e  make  it  at  once 
more  reasonable  and  more  edifying.  He,  therefore,  that  would  be 
saved  and  save  othera  in  the  present  day  must  thus,  rather  than  in  the 
precise  forms  of  the  Athanastan  Creed,  think  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  There  is  tittle,  we  apprehend,  in  such  a  view  of  the 
Godhead,  with  which  a  Jewish  theologian  need  find  fault. 

But  in  the  Jewish  theology  we  must  expect  a  great  modification 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  philosophy  and  of  history.  The 
conception  of  the  Divine  which  is  foi'ced  upon  us  by  the  natural 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  not  that  of  a  rigid  monotheism,  of  a 
power  standing  apart  from  the  world,  but  rather  that  of  a  power 
which  is  also  diffused  and  immanent  in  it.  This  is  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  Personality,  But  it  seems  to  present  a  basis  and  a. 
support  for  the  belief  in  God  as  mauifested  in  humanity,  both  hi« 
torieally  and  as  a  spirit.  And  it  certainly  is  in  harmony  with  the 
prophetic  if  not  with  the  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  Deity ;  with  the 
doctrine  of  Immanuel,  God  with  us;  with  the  Psalms  wliich  speak  of 
Jehovah  as  going  forth  before  His  people  through  the  wilJeruesB,  of 
the  Most  High  coming  from  Teman  and  from  Paran.  of  the  goings  of 
God  their  King  in  the  sanctuary ;  with  prophecies  which  say,  "  The 
Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them;" 
or  again.  "In  all  their  aiBictionB  He  was  afflicted."  This  seems  to 
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be  a  side  of  the  Divine  nature  of  which  Judaism  has  hardly  taken 
account,  but  which,  when  taken  account  of,  may  help  to  build  a  bridge 
between  apparently  discordant  theologies. 

All  Christians  beheve  in  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  their  Lord; 
they  believe,  that  is,  that  the  spirit  of  His  life  must  dominate  and 
influence  all  mankind,  and  prove  itself  the  supreme  moral  power.  Not 
only  can  they  assert  as  a  simple  fact  that  He  has  saved  the  Gentiles 
(since  salvation  means  the  change  which  the  world  has  undergone 
under  His  influence),  but  they  can  assert  with  equal  truth  that  this 
change  has  resulted  from  the  world-embracing  character  which  He 
gave  to  religion,  a  character  which  the  Jewish  leaders  of  His  day 
denied,  and  in  contending  for  which  He  was  brought  to  His  death. 
What  separated  Christianity  from  Judaism  was  a  succession  of  scenes 
like  that,  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Paul's  address 
to  the  people  from  the  stairs  of  the  Temple,  when,  upon  his  saying 
that  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  the  people  who  had  given  him 
audience  up  to  that  word,  cried  out,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from 
the  earth.'*  There  is  no  fear  of  such  a  cry  now.  Not  only  are  our 
Jewish  brethren  well  pleased  that  the  religious  principles  which  have 
their  source  in  Judaism  should  be  disseminated  throughout  the  world, 
but  as  regards  the  moral  standard  and  the  hopes  of  another  Life  they 
put  no  diflference  between  themselves  and  us.  And  this  transition 
from  a  religion  of  fanaticism,  which  brought  the  Jews  of  the  first 
century  into  enmity  with  mankind,  to  one  of  universal  benevolence, 
has  been  brought  about  by  influences  the  source  of  which  is  in  the 
New  Testament.  If  that  be  true,  then  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  been 
(unconsciously  to  them)  the  Saviour  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  the  Gentile 
Church;  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  however  long  it  may  be 
deferred,  will,  when  made,  be  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one  Lord 
of  both. 

In  this  direction  then,  we  may  look  for  a  reconciliation  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  theology.  But,  with  such  a  reconciUation,  will  there 
be  any  place  left  for  Judaism  as  a  separate  race?  At  present  the 
distinctness  of  Jewish  nationality  is  guarded  by  special  customs,  and 
above  all  by  the  strict  prohibition  of  intermarriage.  It  is  said  that, 
even  with  the  freedom  of  intercourse  existing  in  the  present  day,  and 
notwithstanding  a  few  remarkable  instances  which  have  stmck  the 
pubHc  eye,  the  intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Christians  is  hardly  more 
frequent  now  than  at  any  former  time  ;  and  even  Jews  of  the  Uberal 
school  have  been  known  to  require  confonnity  to  the  Je\vish  rites 
in  a  man  before  accepting  hira  as  a  son-in-law.  No  doubt  we  may 
expect  that  many  of  the  peculiar  customs  will  be  abandoned  in  course 
of  time,  such  as  the  dietary  laws,  which  will  become  increasingly  in- 
convenient and  unnecessary.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  differences 
will  cease,  or  that  their  cessation  is  desirable. 

The  universal  brotherhood  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  had 
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room  within  it  for  maoy  diversities ;  and  the  best  ideal  that  our  hopes 
can  fortD  of  it  is  not  that  of  a  dead  level  of  individuals,  but  that  of 
free  associations  fonned  on  natural  lines,  and  each  representiDg  a 
certain  type  of  character.  The  hopes  of  St.  Paul  for  hia  counti-yraen 
were  not  that  they  should  he  merged  in  other  races,  but  that,  accept- 
ing Jesus  as  the  Chiiat,  they  should  hold  a  kind  of  religious  primacy 
in  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  Christian's  desire  is  not 
to  obliterate  distinctions,  but  to  make  them  the  means  of  setting  forth 
the  Diyiue  character  impreesed  upon  maukiud  in  the  glory  of  its  many 
aspects.  Fictitious  distinctions  we  may  well  wish  to  see  abolished: 
and  the  true  distinctions  must  be  maintained  by  the  existence  of  in- 
evitable facte,  not  by  the  creatiou  of  fictitious  rules.  We  do  not  wish 
to  break  down  the  distinctions  of  nationality.  Even  those  which 
divide  the  Chrietiau  sects  in  the  same  country  we  need  be  in  no  haste 
to  remove,  if  only  kindly  intercourse  be  allowed  between  them.  We 
can  conceive,  therefore,  of  a  Jewish  community  in  future  times  uot 
separatedfrom  thereat  of  mankind  by  fundamental  differences  of  faith, 
norbystringeut  customary  laws,  yet  chngingmoreclosely  to  their  own 
members ;  not  refusing  to  worship  with  othera,  though  glad  to  worship 
in  their  own  way  where  it  is  possible ;  not  umvilling  to  join  with 
their  Gentile  brethren  in  mutual  edification,  yet  preferring  their  own 
teachers ;  accepting  the  name  of  Christian  (though  the  thing  is  more 
important  than  the  name),  yet  regarding  Christianity  as  the  comple- 
tion of  the  religion  of  their  fathers;  not  prohibiting  intermarriage. 
yet  wishing  as  a  rule  to  preserve  the  distinctness  of  their  race  ; 
accepting  the  full  breadth  of  Christian  moraUty,  yet  feeling  that  it  is 
given  to  them  by  the  maintenance  of  their  aeparateiiess,  to  set  forth 
the  special  grace  of  famOy  imiou  and  purity,  which  without  doubt  is 
pre-eminently  their  own. 

If  the  maintenance  of  nationality  involves,  in  the  long  run,  a 
national  centre,  such  a  centre  as  has  been  pointed  out  may  very 
possibly  be  found  in  the  old  home  in  Palestine,  But,  whether  that  bo 
ao  or  not,  time  alone  can  show.  Meanwhile,  the  considerations  which 
have  been  adduced  show  us  that  we  can  freely  do  homage  to  a  grand 
history  and  acknowledge  its  services  to  mankind  without  prejudice  to 
the  hopes  of  Cliristian  universality,  and  that  the  .Jewish  race  can  join 
to  the  full  in  the  life  of  the  communities  of  Western  Europe,  un- 
suspected of  sinister  designs,  and  without  fear  that  anything  which 
they  hold  dear  will  be  finally  merged  or  lost. 

W.  H.  Fremantle. 
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IN  GERMANY. 

ULTRAMONTANISM  :  ITS  RISE   AND    PROGRESS.* 

Bonn,  June  l(Hh,  1878. 

SINCE  the  year  1871  there  has  arisen  in  (Germany,  between  the  State  and  the 
Romish  clergy,  a  contest  which  in  some  respects  can  scarcely  ever  have 
been  surpassed  for  vehemence,  and  the  end  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see. In  order  fairly  to  set  forth  its  importance  we  shall  cite  the  laws  made  by  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Prussian  State,  and  mention  the  chief  results  of  tiiem. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1871,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Empire  which 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  any  of 
the  clergy  who,  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  office,  or  in  the  church,  spoke  of 
political  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  public  peace.  A  second 
law,  dated  the  5th  of  July,  1872,  dissolved  all  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  orders  and  fraternities  associated  with  them  within  the  Grerman  Em- 
pire, forbad  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  expelled  all  foreign  Jesuits. 
A  third  law,  passed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1871,  threatens  all  clergj^men  who 
continue  to  exercise  their  functions  after  being  deprived  of  their  office  by  a 
judicial  sentence  with  confiscation  in  certain  districts  or  places,  and  eventually 
with  the  loss  of  German  nationality,  and  banishment  from  Grermany.  In  the 
years  from  1872  to  1876  Prussia  passed  a  number  of  laws,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  State  against  the  Churches — especially 
the  Romish  Church.  The  scope  of  them  may  be  thus  summed  up :  The  over- 
sight of  all  public  and  private  schools  is  accorded  to  the  State  ;  the  institution 
of  clergymen,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  can  only  be  made  after  notice 
has  first  been  given  to  tlie  Govermnent,  which  has  the  right  on  legal  grounds 
to  protest ;  clergymen  must  possess  the  rights  of  German  citizenship,  have 
attended  a  German  gymnasium,  studied  theology  for  three  years  at  a  Crerman 
university,  and  passed  an  examination  in  liistory  and  Grerman  literature  before 
a  State  commission  ;  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries  are  to  he  imder  the  oversight 
of  the  State,  otherwise  they  must  be  closed ;  new  schools  for  boys  or  for 
students  are  not  to  be  built,  nor  youths  received  into  those  already  existing.  A 
clergyman  who  is  punished  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  for  which  the  penalty 
is  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  in  a  house  of  correction,  or  with  the  loss  of 
mmiicipal  rights  or  public  offices,  is  not  to  be  re-instituted.  The  same  is  to  be 
the  case  with  a  clergyman  from  whose  conduct  it  may  be  premised  that  he  wiU 
oppose  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State,  and  endanger  the  public  peace. 
Actual  disciplme  is  only  to  be  exercised  by  the  German  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
the  accused  must  be  heard,  an  ordinary  trial  must  be  held,  a  written  jud^ent 
given,  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests ;  corporal  punishments  are  forbidden, 
and  fines  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  90  marks  ;  imprisonment  in  a  domvs  demeri- 
toruni  not  to  be  for  longer  than  three  months,  and  these  institutions  to  be  under 

*  We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  Professor  Von  Schulte's  paper  here.  It  fom» 
a  most  suitable  introduction  to  our  series  of  articles  on  Contemporary  Life  and  Thought 
in  Germany. — Editor. 
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GoverumenI,  surveillance  ;  tlie  appeal  U*  be  made  to  ttiL- Stale  when  f. lie  sen  fence 
IB  illegal.     If  a  dergynian  has  so  seriously  violated  the  laws  of  the  State  retatiug 
to  th«  clerical  office  and  its  fnnctioDs   that  hia    remaining  in   office   seenia 
incompatible  with  public  order,  then  on  the  proposition  of  the  State  authorities    ' 
he  shall  be  diamissetl  from  his  office;  no  penalties  aro  permitted  except  for 
ecclesiastical  offences,  or  those  concerning  religion  \  they  cannot  be  innicled 
because  political  or  civil  rights  are  not  exercised,  or  to  enforce  their  exercise 
in  a  jwrticular  way.    The  public  annonncement,  performance,  or  pi-octamatton 
of  them  to  the  congregation  in  an  injurious  way  is  iranishable,     A  ruyal  court 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  decides  concerning'  appeals,  dismisses  from  office,  and 
80  forth.     Bishoprics  which  are  unlawfully  occupied,  as  well  as  other  places, 
are  to    be   administered    as    to  their  temporalities  by  a  State  conimifsaion ;     | 
revenues  provided   by   the   State   for  the   clergy    (or    arising    from    funds    ' 
ftdminiatei-ed  by   the  State)  are  withheld  if  the   receivers  do  not  declare, 
either  by  word  or  deed,  that  they  submit   to   the  laws.      Benefices  that 
have  been  vacant  longer  than  a  year  may  be  filled  by  the  patron  or  the 
community.     The  property  of  benefices  ia  administered  under  State  laws  by  a    ] 
steward  chosen  by  the  community ;  the  State  exercises  an  oversight  of  the    i 
adiuiniatration  of  the  diocesan  property  ;  all  orders  and  frsteniities,  excefit 
those  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  are  Ut  Iw  dieeolved  at  the  latest  by  the 
3rd  of  June.  1R79,  and  those  which  remain  are  to  be  rnider  the  supervision  of    ' 
the  State.    This  summary  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
these  laws.     A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  their  actual  working.  . 

CM  the  twelve  Prussian  dioceses,  eight  are  vacant— six  by  deposition  by  the    , 
court  already  mentioned,  the  archbishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Posen.  the  bishoprics 
of  Breslau,  Mianster,  Paderborn.  and  Limburg ;  the  other  two,  Fulda  and  Trlves. 
are  vacant  by  deaths.  Seven  of  them  are  administered  by  royal  commissaries,  and 
one(l''nld8)  has  a  capitular  vicar.  In  these  seven  dioceses  there  is  no  ecclesiastical 
government ;  anarchy  reigns,  the  people  follow  the  iUegal  commands  oE  the   | 
secret  delegates  of  the  Pope,  or  the  deposed  bishops.     Hundreds  of  Iwnofices 
are  vacant.     Allthe  Romish  clergy  ordained  since  May.  1873,  are  incapable  of    | 
holding  office,  becanoe  they  have  not  submitted  to  the  State  examinations.     Iti    ' 
Baden,  Hesse,  Wilrtemburg,  and  Bavaria,  affairs  are  not  so  bad,  but  cases  of    ' 
conflict  are  multiplying  everywhere.     Bailen  is  the  only  country  in  which  the    ' 
tltramoutaTies  (although  the  Catholic  population  numbers  63-6  per  cent.)  have 
not  the  majority  at  the  elections,  either  for  the  Landtag  or  the  Reichstag,  and 
where  they  are  politically  powerless.  , 

In  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Kingdom  of   , 
Saxony — the  other  States  have  but  a  small  Catholic  population — moat  of  the 
Catholics   are    Ultramontanes ;    they   regard  the  State  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  and  rehgion,  and  the  condemned   and  deposed  bishops  and  clergy  as    . 
martyrs ;  they  furnish  them  with  means  to  enable  them  to  brave  the  laws,  - 
Any  one  who  doubts  this,  and  thinks  that  the  conflict  is  waning,  either  does  not 
know  how  things  stand,  or  is  deceived.     One  has  only  to  read  the  speeches  of    \ 
tie  Ultramontane  leaders  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  Pnissian  parlia-   | 
raent  1^  be  assured  that  peace  with  the  Romish  Church  is  a  very  distant  prospect,    j 
If  it  is  to  be  possible,  solid,  and  permanent,  it  must  he  understood  now  the 
present  slate  of  affairs  arose. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  I'ltramontanism  originated  in 
Germany,  and  how  it  grew  to  be  a  power.  For  Prussia,  especially,  but  pretty  ; 
mnch  also  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  we  mnst  define  three  periods — from  1803 
to  1830,  from  1840  (o  1846,  and  the  most  recent  from  1870.  I  hope  to  be  ^le 
to  show  how  the  Goveruments  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  harvest  they 
are  reaping  to-day.  ' 

At  the  Congress  of  Vierma.  by  the  acts  of  the  German  Bund  of  8th  .lune,   ' 
1815,  the  former  German  Empire  was  replaced   by  the  German  Confedera- 
tion.    From  the  first,  the  great  ouestion  was,  which  of  the  two  great  powers,  I 
Austria  and  Prussia,  should  get  the  larger  number  of  smaller  States  on  ita  side.  J 
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Particularism  was  strengthened  by  the  importance  conferred  by  this.  Austria 
did  not  appear  dangerous  to  the  minor  States,  because  she  was  large  enough, 
and  in  order  to  maintaui  her  position  in  Germany  had  to  rely  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  medium-sized  aiid  small  States.  This  idea  was  justified,  because  from 
1815  to  1859  the  false  ix)litical  opinion  prevailed  that  Austria  was  secure  in 
the  possession  of  her  Italian  territory  by  virtue  of  her  position  in  the  German 
Confederation.  Prussia  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  second  and  third-rate 
States  as  a  power  that  must  aim  at  annexation.  It  was  perceived  that  a  State 
whose  great  eastern  half  was  separated  from  the  western  (the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces and  Westphaha)  by  Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  &c.,  would  not  always 
be  content,  especially  in  case  of  internal  complications,  with  the  three  military 
roads  stipulated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (Act  31).  In  every 
attempt  of  Prussia  to  effect  new  arrangements  in  the  Diet,  the  purpose  was 
detected  of  weakening  the  minor  States.  This  suspicion  was  Austria's  best 
ally.  Hanover,  Brunswick,  the  three  Hesses,  Nassau,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  were  nearly  always  on  the  side  of  Austria,  as  were  also  some  of  the 
smallest — Lichtenstein,  Lippe,  &c.  Tliis  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
understand  other  things. 

By  the  poUtical  events  of  1801 — 1815  more  than  thirty  CathoUc  families  and 
princes,  dukes  and  counts,  and  nearly  as  many  Protestant,  lost  their  sovereign 
power  over  territories  in  the  German  Empire  of  to-day.  Discontented  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  majority  of  them  regarded  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
as  the  successor  of  the  former  Emperor,  and  sided  with  him  accordingly. 

The  year  1803  had  destroyed  the  external  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  by  the  secularization  of  all  bishoprics,  abbacies,  provost- 
ships,  &c.,  which  had  been  States  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  by  the  secularization 
of  all  chapters  and  nearly  all  other  convents.  A  restoration  by  an  Imperial 
edict,  which  was  projected  in  1803,  could,  of  course,  not  be  carried  out,  because 
the  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  example  of  the  French  Government  in 
1801  was  followed,  of  forming  treaties  directly  with  the  Pope,  as  had  been 
Attempted  by  several  German  States  before  1815.  The  course  and  results  of 
these  transactions  are  too  important  to  the  sequel  not  to  be  briefly  mentioned, 
although  we  caimot  enter  into  the  subject  in  detail.  With  the  estates  of  the 
secularized  bishoprics,  &c.,  the  new  rulers  had  undertaken  the  obligation  of 
endowing  the  new  ones  ;  they  found  themselves  also  practically  in  possession 
of  the  right  of  nomination  to  all  benefices  previously  in  the  gift  of  the  spiritual 
rulers.  Seminaries,  theological  institutions,  the  ecclesiastical  administration 
generally,  were  found  to  be  in  a  wretched  state.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A 
number  of  States — Protestant  rulers  who  had  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
Catholic  subjects — Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  the  two  Hesses,  Nassau,  &c.,  met 
together  in  1818  to  agree  upon  a  constitution  for  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
should  offer  a  guarantee  to  the  State  that  it  should  be  national,  and  then  make 
treaties  with  Rome.  It  was  too  late.  Pius  VII.  had  been  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by  the  Allies,  who  were  enthusiastic 
for  restoration,  and  had  abolished  everything  established  bj-  the  French  regime 
not  tending  to  centralization ;  he  had  i-einstated  the  Jesuits,  as  props  of 
the  Papal  power.  Reaction  gained  the  day  in  Austria  and  Prussia ;  the  distress, 
having  vanished,  was  forgotten,  and  the  spectre  of  revolution  was  beheld  in 
every  expression  of  liberal  ideas  ;  the  suppr^rt  of  authority  was  held  to  be  the 
mission  of  the  State,  and  for  this  the  Church  seemed  to  be  the  very  institution. 
The  Pope  was  looked  upon  as  the  personification  of  authority',  who,  by  recog- 
nizing the  new  order  of  things,  would  legalize  it,  and  raake  it  seem  goiod  in  the 
eyes  of  Catholic  subjects. 

In  1817  Bavaria  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  whereby  extensive 
rights  were  granted  to  the  King — appointment  of  the  eight  bishops  and  right 
of  presentation  to  all  benefices  previously  in  the  gift  of  secularized  ecclesiastical 
corporations.  By  a  law  published  at  the  same  time  as  the  concordat,  the 
rights  of  the  State  in  relation  to  those  of  the  Church  were  defined,  particularly 
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the  placet  and  the  recurxug  ah  abuw.  Pnifwia  and  Hanover  negotiated  direct 
wilJi  the  Pope.  Althongh  it  did  not  ronje  to  concordats,  buila  circiimseriptiones 
were  iBstieu,  based  ou  treaties,  determining  the  uumber,  botind&ria'),  and 
dolatiuna  oF  bishoprics,  chapters,  the  preseultttiona  t«  both,  &c.  Rome  louk 
Advantage  of  the  opportunity ;  bluntly  rejected  the  udvajices  of  the  other 
«Jlied  UoveiTiuieritR.  and  attained  her  oiid.  The  Freiberr  of  WesAeiiberg,  whoin 
the  Pope  would  not  recognize  as  administrator  of  Constance,  was  deposed,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  provuices  of  the  Upper  Rhine  contented  themselves  with  a 
bull,  creating  one  archbishopric — Freibuig— aud  four  bishoprics ;  Rottenbnrg, 
inWUrtembcrg;  FnMa,iii  Uesse-Cassel ;  Mainz, in  Hesse-Darmstadt;  Limburg, 
in  Nassau.  ^Vithin  the  pi'esent  German  Empire  (not  including  Alsace-Lorraine) 
there  weje  in  l(*f>i'l  twenty-five  Catholic  archbishoprics  and  bisbopi'ics,  of 
wliich  two,  however,  >\ilda  and  Uhieinsee,  were  very  insignificaut.  Twenly- 
tUree  bad  been  fvundud  by  the  imite«I  liovernments.  The  Church  had  not 
suffered  therefore,  and  Rome  bad  won  a  great  victory. 

The  episcojwite  of  tlie  former  German  Empire  had  been  aiming  for  centuries 
to  maiutain  its  uidependencv  against  the  Curia;  this  ia  shown  by  the  struggle 
Agunst  the  encroachment  of  ibe  Nuncios,  the  Congrt-ss  of  Ems  (ITSfl).  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  nnivuraities  of  Mainn,  Treves,  Ikinii,  &c.  Now,  how- 
ever, evorytliing  was  settled  between  the  Pope  and  the  Governments  without 
even  OoosuHuig  the  still-existing  bishops,  the  clergy,  or  the  people.  T/ie  Pope 
■waa  thug  priicticnlly  ami  Ityai^  recogmted  <m  iibs'iluU  ruler  of  the  C/mrcAt  the 
Ouriat  ggatem  laid  avMevtd  n  cviplete  vietoty.  The  ancient  chapters,  in  spite  of 
all  their  weakness  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  since  they  were  mostly 
open  only  to  the  nobles,  and  were  provisions  for  younger  sons,  from  their  being 
States  of  the  Kmpire,  and  the  lai'ge  rights  they  possessed,  bad  au  independent 
po»tiijD  iu  relation  to  the  bishops.  By  ttie  new  bulls,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  all  caiioiiries,  and  to  the  prebends  in  Prussia  falluig  vacant  in  the  chapters 
iu  the  uneven  months.  January,  March,  &c.,  lielonged  to  the  King,  only  the 
sonunee  received  the  prnrUio  from  the  Pope;  those  falling  vacant  in  the  even 
jnonths  betonge^l  to  the  bishops.  In  Bavaria  the  Pope  nominated  the  provosts, 
the  King  the  deans,  and  to  the  jiosts  falling  vacant  during  the  uneven  months 
tfae_  bishops  aii|xji]ited  all  vicars,  and  the  canons  duiing  three  even  mouths,  and 
daring  the  "ther  three  the  chapter.  In  Ilanover  and  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces of  the  Upper  Rhine  all  the  appi^intmeuts  were  made  by  the  bisbojis  and 
chapters  altemst-ely.  In  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  the  Upper  Rhenish  Provinces, 
the  State  bad  the  power  of  rejecting  obnoxious  candidates.  All  bishops, 
except  iu  Bavaria,  were  elected  by  the  chapter.  But  while  the  goverumeuts 
had  an  ostensible  guarantee  ui  the  right  of  excluding  perfnnte  miniix  gratat, 
which  led  to  a  great  many  contests,  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  really  un- 
limited. How  liP  exercised  it  is  shown  liy  the  non-confirmation  of  Professor 
Jscbmidt  for  Mainz,  and  repeated  refusals  iu  Bavaria.  The  result  was,  that  no 
4>uecould  be  madeabishop  unless  he  was  acceptable  to  the  Curia,  no  one  a  canon 
who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  bishop.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  with  lery  few 
exceptions,  the  episcopate  became  tboi'ougbly  Ultramnutane.  The  very  earliest 
appoiiitiaents  ii bowed  that  no  hlieral  candidate  had  a  chance — mere  ciphers  were 
prefeiTed.  Ajid  if  at  first  men  like  the  Count  Von  Spiegel  were  admitted  at  Rome, 
It  was  only  because  they  did  not  venture  to  show  their  true  colours  at  once. 
The  German  (Catholic  chapters  became,  iu  fact,  the  seats  of  Ultramontauisra. 

The  (.^urial  system  rapidly  gained  ground.  It  had  contented  itself  with 
founding  bishoprics  and  chapters,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  administering 
theu  even  in  accordance  with  the  canon  law,  or  for  establishing  any  system  of 
disdpline,  wliich  wa-i  all  the  more  needed  because  most  of  the  diocesans  were 
-without  any  experience.  Thus  a  purely  arbitrary  rule  arose ;  everything  was 
dependent  on  the  will  or  favour  of,  the  bishop,  he  had  only  to  ataad  well  with 
Satae  to  rule  as  he  pleased  in  his  diocese.  Por  instance,  it  was  a  general 
custom  to  moke  appointments  to  benefices  years  iu  advance,  provisionally  or 
revucably  (nb  emilitione  revaeabilitatigj ;  if  there  woe  a  patron,  ibis  consent  was 
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gained.  The  clergy  could  but  play  the  part  oi  obedient  servants.  No  synod 
deserving  the  name  has  been  held  in  any  German  diocese  dnring  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  object  of  the  Provincial  Council  held  at  Cologne  in  1860  was  to 
confirm  the  Romish  theories. 

It  was  supposed  that  all  that  had  been  neglected  in  internal  administration, 
could  be  effected  by  State  legislation.  On  reviewing  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
in  all  the  States  of  Grermany,  from  1808,  and  1815  to  1848,  it  is  inconceivable 
how  Grovemments  could  be  so  short-sighted.  It  ought  to  have  been  clearly 
perceived  that  it  would  not  do  to  confer  on  the  Catholic  Church  the  rights 
possessed  by  the  Protestant  rulers  as  head  bishops,  in  the  Protestant  Chiuch, 
which  resulted  from  the  peculiar  course  the  Reformation  took  in  Germany.  It 
was  quite  inadmissible  in  States  which  had  for  the  most  part  only  recentiy  ac- 
quired their  Catholic  territories,  in  which  religious  equality  existod,  and  which 
had  made  treaties  with  the  Pope.  True  political  saracity  would  have  led  to  the 
practice  of  settling  all  claims  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  the  State, 
in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  and  having  regard  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
had  a  right,  and  it  should  have  enforced  it  without  interfering  in  the  internal 
ecclesiastical  administration.  But  the  course  pursued  was  entirely  different 
Without  considering  that  Gallicanism  and  the  system  of  Joseph  II.  were 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  Catholic  king  must  protect  the  Catholic  Church 
as  the  only  true  one,  and  had  a  natural  right  to  care  for  it,  to  reform  abuses, 
&c.,  they  began  to  adopt  them,  because  they  drew  the  false  conclusion  that 
Protestant  rulers  might  at  any  rate  allow  themselves  what  had  not  been 
thought  wrong  by  Catholic  sovereigns.  Thus  it  happened  that  some  new 
laws  were  enacted,  like  the  ordinance  of  30th  January,  1830,  for  the  Upper 
Rhenish  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  the  old  ones  were  partly  retained.  Oat 
of  this  a  peculiar  state  of  things  arose.  Presentation  to  Uvings  depended  oo 
State  favour,  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  generally  required  as  in  the  case  of 
officials ;  relations  with  the  Pope,  the  decrees  of  the  bishops  to  the  clergy 
and  their  parishioners  were  dependent  on  the  placet ;  for  synods  a  permit  from 
the  Government  and  the  advice  of  a  Grovemment  Commissary  were  necessary ; 
theological  studies,  examinations,  candidature  for  benefices,  were  all  under 
regulation;  regress  to  the  sovereign  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  on  account  of  abnse 
was  permitted,  the  religious  training  of  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  was 
regulated  by  the  State,  &c.  Every  restriction  which  the  Government  thought 
necessary  in  its  own  interests  to  impose  on  the  bishops,  who  were  absolute 
within  their  own  sphere,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  curtailment  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty. 

It  is  preposterous  to  appeal,  as  has  been,  aud  still  is  done,  to  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  where,  especially  in  the  latter,  far  greater  restrictions  prevailed.  Both 
states  were  regarded  by  Rome  and  the  Catholics  as  Catholic.  In  Austria  in  spite 
of  the  laws  of  Joseph  II.  the  clergy  niled  the  day  ;  the  bishops  held  the  first 
l)Osition  in  the  State,  were  *'  Excellencies,"  were  decorated  with  grand  crosses, 
richly  endowed,  treated  with  the  highest  distinction ;  they  were  all  the  more 
ready  to  bow  to  the  Catholic  Emperor,  because  with  very  few  exceptions  they 
had  always  been  subjects.  And,  what  is  the  main  point,  things  had  remained 
on  the  same  footing  as  before,  or  were  for  the  most  part  improved.  In  Bavaria 
also  the  case  was  different ;  the  reigning  house  was  Catholic,  and  the  people 
soon  forgot  the  previous  state  of  things. 

In  the  rest  of  Germany,  particularly  in  Prussia,  circumstances  were  very 
different.  The  Catholic  provinces,  Westphalia  and  Rhineland,  had  been  for  the 
most  part,  up  to  1808,  under  spiritual  princes.  Members  of  the  noble  Catholic 
families  had  for  centuries  held  bishoprics,  offices  in  the  chapters,  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  administration,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  they  owed  their  wealth 
to  the  Church.  This  glory  had  all  at  once  departed.  The  old  fashion  of  making 
things  pleasant  had  been  replaced  by  the  rigid  Prussian  rule,  which  demanded 
stringent  order  in  all  things.  There  were  whole  districts  exclusively  Catholic^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Jews.    Altered  rule,  new  laws,  heavier  taxes, 
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dimiaiBhed  antooomy,  and  m&ny  other  things,  donbtlees  produced  contninacious 
Bubject».  The  trae  atatesmaa-Iike  policy  would  hava  been  to  gain  over  the 
population  08  far  aa  possible,  and  particularly  to  till  all  important  u6ire3,  or 
those  which  brought  the  holders  of  tnera  into  direct  contact  with  the  people, 
and  therefore  iuflueuced  public  opuiioii,  with  natives  of  the  district,  and,  if  thip 
oould  DQt  be  done  all  at  once,  to  use  every  effort  to  find  them.  But  whal  hap- 
jieiied  .'  In  the  old  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Poraeiania,  Prussia,  Ac,  there 
la  a  numerous  landed  genti^,  whose  members  are  addicted  to  the  military 
career  and  the  service  of  the  State.  Up  to  the  latest  decadea  and  partly  still, 
from  the  preponderance  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  these  districts,  a  relatively 
far  larger  nuaibev  of  young  rneii  from  fhem  devoted  themselves  to  stndy, 
particularly  tti  the  law  and  the  official  career,  than  from  tlie  western  pro- 
vinces. It  wotdd  tie  very  rash  to  conclude  from  this,  however,  that  the  natives 
of  Westphalia  or  the  Itlienish  provinces  are  at  all  behind  those  of  the  eastern 
proviuces  in  mental  tindowmonts.  Suspicion  was  immediately  aroused.  It 
was  supposed  by  the  authorities  that  no  trustworthy  servants  would  be  found 
in  the  new  provinces.  A  singular  state  of  things  was  the  result.  Protestant 
officials  in  all  intiueutial  posts  became  the  rule.  Provincial  and  governmental 
chiefs,  bead  magistrates,  &c.,  were  all  Protestants.  The  Kbenish  provinces 
had  not  one,  Westphalia  only  one  Catholic  President ;  from  IftlS  to  the  present 
time  scarcely  half-a-d(»ten  CatboUc  ministers  have  been  chosen ;  the  number  of 
counsellors  in  the  (government,  the  superior  courts,  &c.,  has  never  been  anything 
like  in  proportion  to  the  adherents  of  the  two  creeds  among  the  popnlation. 
The  appointment  of  Protestant  officials  in  Uatholio  districts,  in  courts  of 
justice,  &C.C.,  was,  up  to  1840,  almost  carried  out  as  a  system ;  an  immense 
majority  of  officials  of  all  grades  were  Protestants.  It  was  carried  so  far  that 
a  vast  number  of  Protestant  gaui-it'iirhn',  apparitors,  and  other  sub-officials,  who 
bave  to  be  chosen  from  disabled  soldiers,  were  brought  from  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces to  Westphalia.  This  system,  which  has  been  described  because  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  course  of  events,  had  three 
important  consequences. 

Firstly,  In  purely  Catholic  districts  it  gave  rise  nearly  everywhere  to  small 
Protestant  coinmunilies.  which,  by  State  aid  or  other  means,  were  as  soon  as 
poaaible  made  into  parishes,  provided  with  churches,  &c.  The  laws  relating  to 
the  children  of  minted  marriages  demanded  this,  because  they  were  obliged 
eventually  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  father.  The  clergy  persuaded  the 
people  that  the  (lovernment  intended  to  convert  the  country  to  Protestantism, 
The  circumstance  that,  in  many  cases,  going  over  to  Protest  an  lis  in  opened  the 
way  to  a  career,  and  vice  vertd,  produced  a  great  effect.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  while  in  ofiicial  circles  Radicalism  was  the  prevailing  system,  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  actuated  by  the  narrowest  creed.  This  was  adduced  as  evidence 
that  it  was  intended  to  suppress  the  Catholic  rdigion. 

Secondly,  There  arose  a  general  idea  among  the  Catholics  that  the  higher 
offices  in  tlie  State  were  closed  to  them.  This  explains  why  the  numbers  of 
them  seeking  offices  under  Government  diminished.  If  this  was  represented 
to  tie  lioverument,  the  reply  was.  We  cannot  appoint  them,  because  there  are 
DO  applicants.  Again  a  peculiar  evil  was  the  result.  It  is  a  fact  that  those 
Calhtuics  were  advanced  who  notoriously  cared  little  for  their  religion,  parti- 
cularly those  who  had  Pmtpstant  wives,  and  allowed  their  children  to  be 
brought  up  as  Protestants,  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  in  many  places  the 
CathuUc  populace,  and  even  the  educated  classes,  regarded  the  Catholic 
Goverumeut  ofhcials  with  suspicion.  How  far  this  was  carritrf  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Cardinal  Geissel  once  said  to  me,  '"  What  would  yon  have  ?  He  is  an  official 
and  mi«("  (do  so  and  so).  I  heanl  the  very  same  thing  from  Bishop  Dreppernf 
Paderboni.  but  in  the  more  racy  peasants'  dialect.  Both  referred  to  the  same 
individual,  the  Director  of  the  Catholic  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship, 
of  whom  I  lieaid  complaints  on  the  other  hand  that  the  bishops  themselves  did 
(.not  trust  him.     As  a  result  of  this  state  of  things,  we  find  that  the  Catholic 
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officials  who  wished  to  pass  for  good  Catholics  paraded  it  ostentatiouBly,  and, 
instead  of  cousidering  the  fulfilment  of  their  official  duties  and  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  State  to  be  their  chief  business,  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  protect  those  of  the  Church.  All  infomiation  turned  to  account  against 
the  Government  came  from  these  circles,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  Ultra- 
montane press  receives  early  intelligence  of  confidential  orders.  The  merely 
nominal  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  took  pains  to  show  their  indifference,  were 
suspicious  of  those  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  sought  to  hinder  their  advance- 
ment. In  short,  a  sectarian  spirit  was  introduced  into  the  Grovemment,  the 
^eatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  for  Prussia,  for  it  caused  a  discrepancy 
between  the  law  and  its  administration. 

Thirdly,  Throughout  Germany  all  sincere  Catholics  felt  themselves  set  aside 
under  Protestant  rulers,  and  formed,  though  on  various  grounds,  a  secret  oppo- 
sition. This  was  mainly  directed  against  Prussia,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
chief  and  champion  of  Protestantism.  The  malcontents  were  the  mediatized 
nobility,  the  Catholic  landed  nobility  who  did  not  get  any  influential  places,  mili- 
tary or  poUtical,  and  the  Catholic  officials  who  felt  themselves  neglected.  On  the 
Protestant  side  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Church-Union,  and  the  official  philosophical  system,  either  joined  the  cause 
or  remained  passive,  thereby  strengthening  the  power  of  the  opposition.  The 
pohtical  aim  of  the  Catholics  was  to  enhance  the  power  of  Austria,  the  Catholic 
iState ;  the  exclusive  tendency  of  the  Church  came  to  be  opposition  to  the 
Refonnation  and  Prussia.  With  1828,  when  the  University  of  Landshnt  was 
transferred  to  Mimich,  the  systematic  Ultramontane  movement  begins.  The 
soul  of  it  was  Joseph  Gorres,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Prussia.  He  com- 
bated Prussia  and  Protestantism  with  all  the  power  of  satire  and  his  unequalled 
command  of  language  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  This  man,  whom 
Napoleon  I.  called  a  *'  cinquierae  puissance,"  has  fearfully  avenged  his  wrongs 
— now  that  his  heirs  have  gained  their  lawsuit  for  recovery  of  the  salary  for 
the  post  he  was  deprived  of,  one  may  say  so.  The  magnates  of  Catholic 
theology  at  Mmiich — Miihler,  Sailer,  Dolliuger,  Windischman,  Reithmayer, 
Pennaneder ;  t  he  lawyers,  Phillips  and  Von  Moy  ;  the  philologists,  Von 
Lasaulx,  \'c.,  flocked  round  him.  The  old  and  the  new  leaders — Von  Ketteler, 
Melchers,  Moufaii^\  &c. — studied  at  Munich  The  aim  of  a  number  of  writings, 
on  which  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge,  was  to  declare  war  upon  Prussia  and 
Protestantism,  and  they  made  capital  out  of  the  treatment  of  the  Catholics, 
mixing  up  the  false  with  the  true,  the  legislation  about  mixed  marriages,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  a  way  only  too  well  adapted  to  mislead  the 
Catholics  and  to  lessen  their  patriotism.  While  the  censorship  of  the  press 
prevented  the  publication,  and  the  ix)lice  the  open  distribution,  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  writings,  tht'V  were  all  the  moit*  eagerly  circulated  in 
private,  and  the  opinion  naturally  gaineil  ground  that  things  were  just  as  was 
represented. 

To  these  circumstances  an  im[>ortant  political  factor  was  added.  After  1833 
Prussia  had  begim  to  establish  a  union,  based  on  material  interests,  between 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Germany,  by  means  of  the  ZoUverein.  This 
excite<l  the  political  enmity  of  the  foes  of  Pnissia  all  the  more,  as  they  could 
not  keep  out  of  it  without  loss  of  material  prosperity. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  circimistance  to  be  mentioned,  which  has  become 
the  most  imix)rtant  for  the  growth  of  Ultramontanism  in  Prussia.  As  we  have 
j«li(nvn,  the  Catholic  pi^pulation  was  only  represented  by  a  minimum  of  the 
higher  officials,  even  in  Catholic  districts.  The  oftice  of  Landrath  had  been 
introtluceil  into  every  province.  This  p<Tsonage  is  chief  officer  of  State  in 
every  district  (A'rm);  until  quite  lately,  the  iK)lice,  taxation,  the  control  of 
military  and  industrial  affairs,  were  in  his  hands.  Persons  were  always  chosen 
as  Landrath  who  had  a  knight's  manor  {Rtttertfut)  in  the  district.  For  this 
reason,  in  Catholic  districts,  the  oftice  was  generally  conferred  on  noble  Catholic 
pmprietors,  because  thevse  manors  were  all  in  their  hands.     It  followed  that 
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Tthe  most  important  aduiiiiistrMive  functions  were  to  a  great  extent  in  tbe 
hands  of  malcontents.  If  a  person  who  did  not  belong  to  tlie  nobility  was 
Landral.li,  lie  had  to  stand  well  with  the  nobles  in  order  to  eujoy  a  good  social 
position,  and  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  functions  which,  up  to  1>S48.  had 
uudtl.r  only  helougud  to  the  holders  of  large  estates ;  he  vras  almost  compelled 
Jo  maintain  a  jiassive  and  lenient  altitude  towards  lltramoiitanisin.  The 
Bchools  were,  up  till  the  last  few  years,  with  fewer  and  fewer  e:coeptions, 
divided  into  Catholic  and  Proteataut ;  the  teachers  belonging  to  the  one  or 
iie  other  ivspectively.  They  were  trained  at  seminaries,  which  were  not  only 
Jatludio  or  Prtitestaut,  but  the  Catholie  ones  were  and  atiil  are  under  the 
Erection  of  the  clergy-  The  office  of  schoolmaster,  being  l>adly  paid,  attrw^ted 
klmost  exclusively  young  people  from  the  poorer  classEis.  In  the  Catholic 
districts,  nearly  ^1  over  the  country,  the  schoolmaster  was  also  organist  or 
I,  or  botli.  and  often  derived  the  larger  part  of  his  income  frocu  these 
The  schoolmaater,  from  his  stution  in  life,  looked  upon  the  clergyman 
fl  entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  he  had  l>een  taught  by  his  traiuing,  which 
iras  also  dependent  on  him,  to  act  according  to  his  orders ;  and  his  dependence 

8  confirmed  by  tbe  system  of  school  inspection.  This  was  performed  in 
ivery  district  by  one  or  more  uf  the  clergy  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
Uent,  while  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  their  parishes  was  the  office  of 
Tvery  clergyman.  The  schoolmaster  and  clergyman  were  up  to  1848,  and  are 
BO  even  now,  the  natural  advisers  of  the  countryman  ;  with  them  the  doctor 
had  to  bo  on  good  terms  in  order  that  they  might  act  together.  The  Ijovem- 
nent  was  made  acquainted  with  the  -state  of  things  by  the  reports  of  the 
'raths  and  the  school  inspectors.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that 

Mrding  lo  rule  in  Prussia  up  to  1840,  the  one  magistrate,  the  doctor  in  most 

ices,  had  no  one  hot  the  clergyman  to  associate  with.  But  the  clergyman 
(verywhere  is  on  good  terms  with  the  nobility;  in  very  many  places,  the 
koble  tondowoer  is  patron  as  well  as  founder  of  tbe  living;  the  noble  is  on 
(ood  terms  with  the  bishi^pe.  The  local  authorities,  the  burgomaster  and 
'  I,  were  either  elected  by  the  parishioners  or  were  appointed  by  Govorn- 
nent.  If  they  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  clergy,  their  places  were 
~  'e  too  hot  fur  tJiem.  The  people,  nnfortnnately.  almost  everywhere,  still 
:  upon  an  official  as  a  troublesome  restraint.  \^'hen  all  these  things  are 
■  't  will  be  perceived  that  m  most  parishes,  all  influence  was  in  the 
a  of  the  clergy  and  through  them  in  those  of  the  bishops.  The  (iovern- 
BOit  had  no  idea  of  the  real  state  of  things.  If,  in  spite  of  all,  things  went 
irell  up  lo  1848,  that  was  owing  to  another  circumstance.  The  generation  of 
'  e  clergy  who  have  died  out  within  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  educated 

times  when  Ultramontanism  had  gwned  no  footing  in  Germany.  Those  now 
iver  sixty  years  of  age  have  been  trained  in  the  same  school,  but  it  has  bees 
(uite  different  smce  1837. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Clemens  August  Baron 
on  Droste,  is  justly  regarded  by  the  Ultramontane^  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
ra.  It  was  a  violent  measure,  and  estranged  all  the  clergy  except  those  who, 
ram  their  leaning  to  the  philosopliy  of  llermes,  were  unfavourable  to  the 
rcbbiahnp.  All  the  Catholic  nobility  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Westphalia 
rere  related  lo  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  consequence  of  marriages  taking 
dace  exclusively  between  persons  of  equal  birth ;  and,  feeling  that  a  blow  had 
leen  struck  at  themselves  by  what  had  befallen  him,  they  took  his  part.  In 
tavario.  the  Papal  decrees  and  memorials  were  immediately  translated,  and 
tfiorge  Phillips,  Karke,  ami  Onido  tliirres,  son  of  Joseph  Gdrres,  established  a 
digio-political  newspaper,  the  Ilistoriacli-Poh'tMien  lilatUm,  which  from  the 
"rst  has  been  chiefly  taken  in  by  the  clergy,  and,  conse<|uently,  is  inimical  to 
"a  and  the  national  development  of  which  she  is  the  repiesenlative. 

Then  came  the  accession  of  Frederic  William  IV.,  Juno  7,  1810.  Ke  was 
n  intellectual,  highly  cultivated  man.  imbued  with  romantic  ideas,  and  he  saw 
D  the  Homaii  Catholic  religion  an  institution  whose  forms  were  attractive  to 
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him,  and  whose  principle  of  authority  seemed  to  him  the  firmest  sapport  of  the 
throne.    He  aimed  at  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Catholics,— a  most  justifiable 
endeavour  if  the  means  had  been  adapted  to  it.    He  thought  he  had  guned 
over  the  people,  when  he  had  secured  the  hierarchy  and  the  nobles.    Efo  suc- 
ceeded with  both  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  what  consequences  to  the  State  we 
have  already  touched  upon.    He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  nobles  by  elevat- 
ing a  large  number  of  the  heads  of  baronial  families  to  the  rank  of  Counts,  and 
by  conferring  the  dignity  of  Chamberlain  on  one  or  another  in  nearly  every 
family,  &c.    He  gained  favour  with  the  clergy  to  a  still  greater  extent    He 
gave  striking  evidence  of  his  endeavour  to  do  so  by  sending  the  Ultramontane 
Count  BrUhl  as  Ambassador  to  the  Pope,  by  releasmg  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  (who,  as  I   myself  witnessed  in  several  places,  celebrated  a  real 
triumphant  progress),  by  nominating  as  his  coadjutor  and  successor  Greissel, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  in  conjunction  with  Rome,  by  fully  rehabilitating  the  Arch- 
bishop, by  releasing  Von  Dunin,  Archbishop    of  Gnesen  in  Posen,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  pkicet,  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  Catholic  department  in 
the  Ministiy  of  Worship,  by  giving  way  on  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  and  by  aiding  the  completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  to  which,  ever 
since  1842,  the  State  has  annually  contributed  £7,500.    The  consequences  to 
the  State  were  tragic. 

The  Ultramoutaues  were  delighted,  and  flattered  the  King ;  but  in  all  this 
they  only  saw  evidence  of  their  own  power  and  the  fear  with  which  it  inspired 
the  Grovemment,  and  so  they  proceeded  full  sail  to  extend  the  Catholic  power 
in  every  direction.    The  CathoUc  department  of  the  Mbiistry  of  Worship  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  promote,  not  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  those  of  the 
Church.     It  was  a  strange  spectacle.    A  department  of  State  which  asks  the 
bishop  what  will  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  whose  members  send  reports  to  the 
Papal  Nuncios  !   Their  influence  extended  to  everything  which  depends  on  the 
administration.    The  appointment  of  their  own  counsellors,  and  those  for  the 
education  department  in  the  Government  and  the  provinces,  the  directors  and 
masters  of  all  the  Catholic  gymnasiums,  the  selection  of  candidates  for  offices 
in  the  Cathedral  chapters  which  were  nominated  by  the  King,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Catholic  theology',  &e.,  all  depended  on  their  influence.     Year  by 
year  in  all  matters  of  education  it  became  more  and  more  necessary  to  be  a 
**  good  Catholic."     Those  who  were  not  so  pretended  to  be.     The  year  1848 
first  revealed  the  power  of  the  clergy.   Numbers  of  them,  bishops,  deans,  &c., 
were  elected  to  sit  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  and  the  Prussian  National 
Assembly,  and  from  the  districts  which  were  mainly  Catholic,  only  decided 
Catholic**  were  sent ;   in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  even  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  was 
defeated  by  an  ecclesiastic.    With  few  exceptions,  the  Catholics  held  together; 
they  refrained  from  voting  when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  made  German  Emperor. 
They  and  the  Liberal  theologians,  both  at  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  carri^  the 
vote  permitting  the  Church  to  administer  her  own  affairs.  •  While  a  reaction 
took   place   in   the  Government  party  as  soon  as  the  panic  was    over,  the 
Catholics  gave  the  Church  the  reins,  and  she  plumed  herself  on  having  saved 
the  State.     The  German  bishops  held  a  meeting  at  Wiirzburg  in  October,  1858, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Government  and  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  faithful, 
and  the  Prussians  and  Bavarians  followed  suit.     What  was  demanded  was 
pretty  much  the  abolition  of  all  control  of  the  Church.     In  Bavaria  some  con- 
cessions were  made,  in  Prussia  everything  was  conceded.     All  Government 
control  came  to  an  end.     The  appointment  of  the  clergy,  their  dejwsition,  the 
administration   and  alienation  of  Church  property,  all  the  clerical  education 
system,  was  put  completely  into  the  power  of  the  bishops.   The  right  of  associa- 
tion was  taken  advantap^e  of  to  found  convents,  orders,  and  fraternities.     In 
1848  tiiere  were  in  Pnissia  only  a  few  convents  for  mendicants  and  nuns,  and  a 
few  orders  for  nursing  the  sick  :  by  the  end  of  1871,  there  were  thirteen  orders 
and  fraternities  for  men,  and  thirty-five  for  women,  having  62G  institutions, 
and  5,580  members.     The  number  had  increased  bv  1,800  between   1865  and 
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1871.  In  some  towns  elementary  instruction  was  entirely  in  their  hands,  and 
higher  instruction  for  Catholic  girls  everywhere.  Numberless  church  societies 
and  brotherhoods  in  the  elementary  schools  included  the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  Borromaeus-Verein,  for  the  circulation  of  Catholic  books,  which  had  the 
privilege  of  free  carriage,  numbered  in  18G9, 51,000  members,  the  contributions 
amounted  to  £7,500,  and  it  had  1,370  libraries.  The  Bonifacius-Verein,  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  Catholic  churches  in  Protestant  neighbourhoods, 
collected  £3,000  annually  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  from  1863  to  1872  ;  in  the 
same  diocese  in  four  years  £13,050  were  collected  for  the  Pope  on  special 
occasions, and  £100,000  from  1861  to  1873  by  St. Michael's  Brotherhood;  from 
1868  to  1873,  £9,600  were  collected  in  alms  in  Lent  to  be  dispensed  in  the 
diocese. 

While  the  people  were  thus  preyed  upon  by  the  clergy,  the  clergy  them- 
selves were  receiving  an  entirely  new  training.  Men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Collegium  German icum  at  Rome  gave  the  tone  ever3rwhere ;  semi- 
naries for  boys  were  established  in  every  diocese,  from  which  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  went  forth,  and  the  right  spirit  was  then  infused  into  them  in  their 
clerical  seminaries, — the  spirit  of  contempt  for  everything  that  did  not  originate 
with  the  Church,  of  over-estimating  the  clergy,  of  enmity  to  everything 
national  and  belonging  to  the  State.  The  greatest  oppression  was  exercised 
from  Rome,  all  intellectual  freedom  was  suppressed.  If  a  professor  of  theology 
at  a  national  university  became  suspected  by  the  bishop,  he  prohibited  him 
from  teaching,  and  the  Government  consented.  The  elementary  schools  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

In  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Ilesse  things  were  a  little  different.  In  the 
two  former  concordats  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Curia  on  the  Austrian 
model,  which  were  again  abolished  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Parlia- 
ments ;  they  then  guarded  themselves  by  legislation.  In  the  two  others  the 
reactionary  tendency  led  to  a  miion  with  the  bishops,  which  introduced  a  state 
of  things  similar  to  that  in  Pi-ussia. 

After  1848  a  political  and  internal  Ultramontane  movement  went  hand-in- 
hand.  In  the  Prussian  Chamber  a  *'  Catholic  faction  "  was  formed,  who,  ever 
since  1852,  have  been  tr^ong  to  show,  by  motions,  speeches,  and  writings,  how 
the  Catholic  Church  is  everywhere  repressed.  It  was  just  the  same  in  the 
other  German  States.  The  year  1860  seemed  to  the  Ul tramontanes  a  fitting 
time  for  the  realization  of  their  plans.  Ilaving  ensnared  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  by  means  of  orders,  fraternities,  and  societies,  and  having  got 
trade  into  its  power  by  means  of  the  Cathohc  working  men's  unions,  the  object 
now  was  to  convert  general  society,  learning,  the  press,  and  capital  to 
Catholicism.  The  establishment  of  the  "Catholic  casinos,"  which  are  the 
centres  of  the  poHtical  and  clerical  agitation,  originated  at  Mainz,  where  the 
Freiherr  Von  Ketteler  held  sway.  There  are  places  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
where  the  Catholics  were  not  able  to  provide  for  their  schools,  though  money 
enough  could  be  found  for  building  histitutions  and  the  restoration  of  splendid 
churches.  At  the  General  Assembly  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1862,  Canon 
Moufang  called  the  Government  schools  *'  institutions  of  the  devil,"  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Catholic  university  was  determined  on.  When  the  Cathohc 
mvans  held  a  meeting  at  Munich  in  1863,  under  Dollinger's  presidency,  the 
Curia  interfered  and  made  further  action  impossible.  The  well-known  Langrad- 
Damonceau,  the  working-man  made  into  a  Papal  count,  found  tools  in  Germany, 
from  Prince  Taxis  to  many  of  the  clergy,  for  his  scheme  of  converting  capital 
to  Catholicism,  which,  however,  turned  out  a  miserable  fiasco.  When  the 
"  Deutsche  Nationalvereiu "  was  established,  which  inscribed  on  its  banners 
the  imity  of  Germany  under  Prussian  lead,  all  the  Ultramontane  party,  whether 
Particularist  or  Austiian,  joined  together  in  the  '*  Grossdeutsche-Verein."  But 
the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort,  in  1863,  collapsed ;  the  war  of  1866  hurled 
Austria  out  of  Germany  and  placed  Prussia  at  her  head.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  draw  still  closer  together.    In  September,  1869,  the  bishops  met  at  Fulda, 
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bishops,  the  only  bishops  who,  by  sophisms  and  misrepresentations,  had  held  up 
the  new  dogma  to  the  people  as  having  always  been  believed,  the  assistance  oif 
the  Jesuits  in  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional,  the  influence  over  young  people 
in  schools,  especially  girls'  schools, — in  short,  all  the  machinery  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  had  developed  an  incredible  activity.  The  p>estilential  effect  of  the 
Jesuit  system  came  very  clearly  to  light ;  it  annihilates  true  morality,  con- 
viction, character,  and  honour,  sees  no  merit  in  anything  but  blind  obedience, 
and  only  regards  religion  and  the  Church  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  poli- 
tical ends.  When  a  clergyman  did  not  submit,  and  it  was  hoped  to  gain  over 
his  congregation  to  the  other  side,  it  was  prepared  by  intrigues ;  when  there 
was  no  hope  of  this,  he  was  ignored. 

Loud  and  ceaseless  warnings  were  uttered  in  many  quarters ;  it  was  shown 
that  the  passivity  of  the  Governments  must  make  the  clergy  the  powerless 
tools  of  the  bishops  and  of  Rome,  so  soon  as  the  masses  were  gained  over  and 
alienated.  In  my  ^^  Memorial  on  the  Relations  of  the  State  to  the  Dogmas  of 
the  Papal  Constitution  of  18th  July,  1870"  (Prague,  1871),  which  I  sent  in  July, 
1871,  to  the  Ministers  of  all  the  German  States  where  there  were  many 
Catholic  inhabitants,  I  called  attention  to  the  significance  and  importance  of 
the  new  dogma  and  the  Curialism  which  had  been  founded  upon  it^  The 
Governments  had  a  specimen  of  what  it  was  come  to  from  the  tragic  instance 
of  Bishop  Hefele,  who,  on  10th  April,  1871,  to  avert  the  threats  of  the  Curia, 
had  by  sophisms  come  to  terms  with  Infallibility  and  given  the  lie  to  his 
recent  conduct ;  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  section  of  the  clergy 
who  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  understandings  and  ocmsciences  was 
being  decimated  day  by  day,  and  would  occasion  irreparable  loss. 

A  sound  party  had,  however,  been  forming  among  the  Catholics  themselves. 
At  a  meeting  at  Munich,  at  Whitsuntide,  presided  over  by  Ddllinger,  thirty-one 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  among  them  Lord  Acton  and  Sir  R.  Blennerhasset,* 
joined  in  signing  a  declaration  which  made  a  firm  stand  against  the  new 
dogma,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  ^^  under  higher  guidance  the  present  con- 
flict may  be  the  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  and  effecting  the  long-desired 
and  inevitable  reform  of  ecclesiastical  conditions,  both  as  regards  the  constitu- 
tion and  life  of  the  Church."  This  pointed  out  the  right  path  to  the  Govern- 
ments. If  they  had  now  made  a  stand,  if  they  had  taken  the  indispensable 
measures  indicated  above  for  the  security  of  the  clergy,  and  if  they  had  at 
once  lent  an  energetic  support  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  it  would  have 
been  still  possible  to  avert  the  victory  of  Ultramontanism  over  the  Catholic 
population.  The  power  still  possessed  by  the  Catholic  conscience,  not  then 
entirely  stifled,  is  shown  by  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich  (22nd  and 
24th  September,  1871),  the  public  meetings  of  which  were  attended  by  7,000 
men,  and  during  which  divine  service  was  held  in  spite  of  interdict  and  ban. 
The  Congress  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  regular  pastoral 
c^re,  the  application  for  recognition  by  the  Government  as  far  as  it  was 
necessary,  the  restoration  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  on  certain  proper  points. 
We  shall  not  follow  the  Old  Catholic  movement  as  such  further,  as  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  describe  it ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  mention  it  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  by  it  the  Governments,  if  they  had  acted  with  statesmanlike 
insight,  had  the  means  in  their  hands  of  weakening  and  putting  an  end  to 
Curialism  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  giving  their  entire  support  to  a  reform 
iHOvevient  within  the  Catholic  Church  itself  which^  although  it  disclaimed  any 
political  object^  nevertheless  professed  to  aim  at   bringing  Church  and  State  into 

•  Both  these  have  very  unjustifiably  disavowed  their  signatures.  At  the  final  sitting 
the  declaration,  the  clauses  of  which  had  been  formulated  before,  was  adopted  as  a  whole, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  append  the  names  of  all  who  agreed  to  it.  No  one,  not  even  Sir 
E.  Blennerhasset,  who  was  present,  objected.  Lord  Acton,  who  happened  not  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  last  sitting,  heard  at  once  of  the  resolution.  I  myself,  who  sat  next  him  at 
the  public  dinner  at  the  Bairischen  Hof,  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject;  he  did  not 
utter  a  word  of  protest. 
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wi,  ami  lirawintf  th«  difftrfiU  cvkiU  nearer  tiiqethfr  in  the  hope  of  re-unioa. 
And,  flecoDdly,  because  U  must  be  clearly  seen  thai  lie  "  Kulturkampf "  was 
Deitber  called  forth  by  the  <JId  Catholic  movement  nor  entered  upon  in  order 
to  BUpport  it.  The  Old  Catholic  movement  and  the  Vatican  decrees,  as  such, 
e  not  iri  the  lennt  the  causes  of  the  present  strife.  Bavaria  declined  to 
recngiiiEe  Bishop  Heinkeus  ae  contrary  to  tlie  constitntiou,  refused  the  plncet 
for  uie  proclaraatiOQ  of  the  Vatican  decrees,  but  at  the  name  time  did  not 
molest  the  bishops  who  illegally  published  them,  and  made  no  attempt 
effectually  to  uphold  the  law.  The  parish  priest  Renftle  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  office,  Bishop  Kelnkens  and  the  Old  CalholJcH  were  not  molested  in 
the  exercise  of  their  official  functions,  tlie  appeals  of  the  III  tramontanes  in 
Boau:  towns  a^inst  the  use  of  the  churches  by  the  Old  Catholics  were 
rejected.  i.he  [lerformaiice  of  funeral  rites,  and  tolling  the  bells  for  deceased 
Old  CathciUca,  were  enforced :  but  this  was  all  that  was  done;  the  Oovera- 
ment  itself  declared  that  it  could  not  all«r  this,  tun  it  did  not  give  up  any 
cinrch  belonging  to  the  State  for  joint  use. 

It  is  said  Ibat  the  law  cannot  be  upheld  with  the  Ultramontane  majority  of 
the  Lower  House ;  but  in  1 871  they  neglected  to  do  what  would  have  been  a 
statesmanlike  act — to  dissolve  it,  and  elect  a  new  one,  which  wonid  certainly 
have  resuhed  in  a  different  chamber,  for  the  whole  country  knew  that  the 
Kuig  shared  Dolliuger's  views,  that  he  adhered  to  him  iu  spit^i  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  look  every  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him.  The  Minister  of 
AVorBhip,  Latz,  found  it  more  convenient  to  let  things  take  their  course,  aud' 
only  to  appeal  to  Ihe  Imperial  law  of  10th  December,  1H7I.  mentioned  in  the 
exordium.  Wurtemberg  declared  that  it  did  not  concern  it.self  with  the  Vatican 
Constitution,  left  the  bishops  alone,  and  rejoic«d  in  the  peace  wliich  bad  made 
clergy  and  people  Ultramontane,  although  at  Baster,  1871,  the  great  majority 
were  on  tfae  other  side.  Oldenburg  and  Saxony  did  nothing.  Baden  alone  was 
not  compelled  to  take  any  action,  because  ita  population  is  not  Ultramontjuie, 
iW  legislation  represses  Ultramoutanism.  By  the  law  of  June  lH.  IS74,  it  lirsf. 
recognized  the  Old  Cathohc  communities,  allowed  them  the  enjoyment  t if 
ctmrches  and  benefices,  and  since  1H74  the  budget  has  granted  them  a  subsidy. 
In  May,  1S77,  twenty-six  communiiies  had  received  churches,  and  fourte<3n 
benefices.  He8.ie  has  regulated  its  relations  with  them  by  an  act  of  April, 
1^75,  and  joined  with  Haden  iu  1S7:)  in  recognizing  the  bishop. 

The  action  of  Prussia  is,  of  course,  Ibe  most  important.  On  July  8,  1871, 
it  abolished  the  Catholic  Department  of  Worslup,  its  peculiar  system  of 
ruling  having  come  to  light.  Aa  the  proceedings  of  the  bishops  were 
getting  beyond  boiuids,  the  political  attitude  of  the  clerical  party  had 
Become  too  inimical  to  the  State.  The  suppression  of  theUerman  elemunln 
in  Poseu  came  to  be  known,  the  bishops  bid  detiuuc«  to  the  laws,  and  the 
Pope  attacked  Prussia  in  the  most  hostile  manner  in  his  allocutions  -,  it  was 
perceived  at  last  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  Dl tramontanes  hiive  their  (vwm 
way  any  longer.  The  minister,  Von  Mtihler,  who.  as  we  have  shown,  resisteil 
the  action  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  protected  Dr.  WoUuianu,  teacher 
of  religion  at  the  gymua^ium  at  Braumsberg,  in  his  office,  in  spite  of  excom- 
mnuicatiou,  and  had  allowed  the  (^d  Catholics  the  first  use  of  a  church  for 
"ne  servire  at  Konigshiilte(July,  1871),  was  dismissed  in  January,  187-J. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Palk.  His  aim  was  directed  to  having  a  support  in 
the  law  for  every  measiu^  In  l):t72  he  got  the  law  passed  relatiiijdr  to  school 
inspection  and  the  Imperial  edict  against  the  Jesuits ;  between  1873  and  tM7<i 
the  laws  followed  one  afl«r  the  other  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
Except  that  on  the  Right  of  Government  Inspection  of  the  Administration 
of  Funds  in  tbe  Catholic  Dioceses  (June  7.  1875),  those  relating  to  the  Ad- 
Diinistratioo  of  Funds  iu  the  Catholic  Parishes  (June  ^0,  187-^).  aud  on  the 
Bight  of  Old  Catholic  Communities  to  Church  Property  (July  -1,  1876). 
were  the  last.  Between  January,  1872,  and  Jwniary,  1873,  except  the  two 
enactments  mentioned,  nothing  bad  been  done,  and  eepecinlly  no  attitude  had 
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beeu  assumed  towai'da  the  Vatican  decrees.  Tbia  iieriod,  Iiowever.  had  \ 
turuecl  to  excellent  account  by  the  Curia.  In  reply  to  a  memorial  frmn  th*r 
Prus»iaD  bishops  of  September  7,  1871.  tite  King  had  said  that  the  o.'Ut^st 
would  l>e  put  an  end  to  by  laws,  but  that  every  Pruaaian  would  lie  protf«teil  in 
his  rights.  At  the  end  of  October  the  biahojis  got  up  demonstrations  of  all 
sorts  iu  favour  of  the  threatened  Jesuits.  A  fresh  attempt  b)  be  on  good 
teimfl  with  Rome  wae  frustrated.  I'rmcfi  Bismurk  had  |>roposed  Cardinal 
Hohenlohe  to  the  Pope  as  ambassador  from  the  Genuan  Empire  to  the  Curia, 
but  hH<t  to  state  iu  the  sitting  of  May  14,  that  the  Pope  had  dtH^tiued  htm. 
This  sliowfi  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  a  hope  of  coming  to  terras.  If 
Hohenlohe  had  beeu  accepted,  no  doubt  more  would  have  beeji  done,  but  tlie 
Pope  demanded  too  much.  Next  came  the  passing  of  the  .Tesuit  law  in  the 
Diet  (June  ID,  1872),  and  the  Imperial  asseut  (July  4);  and  on  the  same  day  a 
prohibition  of  leligioua  societies  was  issued  to  the  gymnasiums  and  universities 
by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Worship.  The  Ultramontanes  had  founded  a 
"  Society  of  tierman  Catholics,"  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Mainy.,  and  which 
extended  all  over  Gei'many ;  on  July  8  the  president  appealed  to  the  people 
against  the  new  law,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  German  policy  towaroa  llie 
CnUTch !  in  various  places  the  resnit  was,  tliat  popular  tumulla  took  place 
when,  in  August,  the  law  against  the  Jesuits  was  enforced.  It  was  unw 
determined  to  piopose  new  legislation,  and  a  conference  was  held  iu  August,  to 
which  professors  of  ecclesiastical  law  were  especially  invited.  1  wa-t  not 
among  them,  as  I  was  still  in  Austria.  At  this  conference  certain  principles 
were  agreed  on,  which  were  partly  adopted  entirely,  and  partly  mudi^ed  in  the 
bill  passed  in  187B.  After  the  Bishop  of  Grmeland  had  refused  to  take  part  in 
tlie  secular  celebration  of  the  union  with  Prussia  at  Marienborg  in  September, 
the  German  bishops  had  declared  themselves,  in  a  memoritU,  detenniued  parti- 
sans of  tiie  Curia  against  Oerinany,  and  the  Bishop  of  Erineland  had  been 
f  .'deprived  of  his  income,  a  hill  was  brought  in  proposing  modifications  in  the 
■  oonstitution,  and  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  penalties.  All  hesita- 
r  tion  about  further  delay  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Papal  allocation  of  December 
K  38.  This  was  followed  by  terafHji'ary  leave  of  absence  to  the  consul  At  the 
\  Curia,  and  the  introduction  of  new  bills  on  January  «,  1873.  We  have  jii«» 
f  viouflly  given  a  sketch  of  the  substance  of  the  laws  from  1873  to  1«76.  and  it 
r  seed  only  now  be  added  that  it  was  the  Curia  and  the  episcopacy  who.  by 
repeated  fresh  attacks,  and  an  organized  resistance,  extending  to  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by  glaring  infringements  of  the  law  from 
year  to  year,  brought  about  the  existing  state  of  things.  Only  three  meaanrea 
of  iraportancehave  anything  to  do  with  the  Old  Catholiccause—(l)  Tbeeutry 
of  £2,400  in  the  budget  since  1874  for  the  bishop,  the  administration  and 
support  of  congregations,^.;  (S)  the  recognition,  on  June  7.  187S,  of  the 
election  of  Bishop  Reinkens  (September.  1873);  (3)  and  the  law  of  Jane  4, 
1875. 

When  we  look  at  this  vigorous  le^slation  we  cannot  avoid  asking.  How  is 
it  that  opposition  has  not  been  disarmed? — that  TJltramontaiiism,  takm 
altogether,  has  not  lessened  in  extent  I  We  answer  simply  by  adducing  the 
facts,  after  indicating  the  maxims  by  which,  as  it  seems  to  us.  alt  political  action 
cif  this  sort  should  be  guided. 

The  system  of  nitramontanism  is  neither  merely  ecclesiastical  nor  menJy 
t)olitical ;  it  is  a  sociaUecclesiastical-poUtical  system.    It  is  too  dee|)ly  sttatM 
by  means  of  teaching  in  the  schools  and  the  pulpit,  ^y  influencing  the  whfile  of 
life,  to  bo  put  an  end  to  by  mere  legislation.     To  combat  it  successfully  iho 
people  must  be  emancipated,  both  [mlitically  and  civilly. from  iheUltramoDlaaa 
clergy  \  the  inferior  clergy  must  ho  secured  from  the  arbitrary  pr"(v<  ilirii.'s  ;Li 
I    the  superior;  and,  above  all,  the  possibility  of  satisfying  re!i>ri  ■;■ 
I  nents  without  submission  to  Curial  oppression,  implying,  of  courM 
ft  Dot  been  possible  within  the  Romish  Church  since  1870  withoiii 
l^idividual  liberty  of  conscience,  the  reform  of  the  Church  from  ujJ^-^i-^^^J^ 
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the  two  formw  points  the  State  can  provide  by  means  of  legislatioa,  and  can  I 
conduce  to  the  latter  by  asBisling  it  in  evety  way  in  its  power.     Its  rule  of  I 
action  abonld  be  to  act  at  the  right  moment  effectively,  with  firmness  and  I 
oonBisteney,  and  not  lo  overfihoot  the  mai-k.     If  these  principles  are  kept  in 
view,  we  shall  have  a  criterion  for  forming  a  judgment  of  what  baa  taken 
place. 

The  rpgistration  of  birth-",  deaths,  and  marriages  had  l^eii  in  Pmsaia  and  the  1 
great-er  part  of  Germany  in  the  liiinds  of  the  clergy.      In  PrnsRia,  by  the  Act   ' 
of  March,  1874,  which  came  into  force  in  ()ctol)er,  and  in  the  rest  of  Germany 
in  February',  1875,  civil  marriage  was  introduced,  and  civil  registration.    The 
n tramontane  clergy  had  had  four  years  to  make  baptisms,  marriages,  and  the 
Funeral  rites  of  tlie  Church    dependent  on   the  submission  of  the  paHJes 
concerned  to  the  Vatican :  thone  who  did  not  submit  exposed  themselves  to 
such  wearisome  disputes  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  preferred  subniis-    I 
sion.    When  the  Act  came  in  force  it  was  too  late  for  it  to  produce  any  speedy   | 
effect.    If  it  be  said  that  in  France  and  the  iiarls  of  Germany  where  French   ] 
law  pi'evails,  in  gpite  of  civil  marriage.  See,  Ultramontanism  tionrishes,  that  is 
not  lo  the  purpose.    At  one  time,  in  the  otlier  districts,  all  those  could  bavB   I 
been  secured  against  coercion  who  did  not  wish  to  "sacrifice  their  under-    I 
standings  ;"  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  all  other  points  which  might    ' 
be  raised,  the  state  of  things  was  the  same  everywhere.     But  strengthening 
opposition  in  the  other  districts  would  have  a  reflex  action  on  thi-  Khenieb 
provinces.     The  schools  in  Prussia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  lui  Act    I 
was  passed  about  school  inspection  in    1872,  but  il  was  not  in  force  until 
Government  inspectors  were  ap|X)inted  in  lieu  of  the  parochinl  clergy  in  1874 
and  the  foUowing  years.     It  was  only  with  the  greatest  diflicidty  that  Old 
Catholic  parents,  for  instance,  could  withdraw  their  children  from  Ultramon- 
tane religious  teaching  in  the  national  schools,  gymnasiums,  &.c.    Even  to  this 
day  the  Old  Catholic  clergyman,  who  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  give    i 
religions  instniction  in  schools,  is  not  permitted  to  undertake  the  final  exami- 
nation  and  to  give  a  certificate ;  the  Government  still  employs  only  Homan    i 
Catholic — I.e.,  lltramoataiie — teachers  of  religion  in  the  Government  schools. 
It  is  only  since  1874  that  pupils  have  not  been  compelled  to  join  in  pro- 
cessions, &c. 

The    Protestant  Church   had  not  been   in  opposition  to   the  Government, 
becBiise,  almost  everywhere,  the  Sovereign  is  its  head  bishop.    Nevertheless,    ' 
it  was  included  in  the  legislation  of  1873,  though  limitations  and  special  enact- 
ments had  to  be  made,  and  even  in  1874  special  enactments  also  for  the  Romish 
Church.  This  embittered  the  Protestants,  and  gave  rise  to  a  Protestant  oppo- 
sition against  the  laws;  and  when  special  regulations  were   made   for   the 
Oatholics,  it  gave  them  a  handle  for  complaints  about  unfair  treatment.    The 
clergy  had  been  heljiless  from  1870  to  1873,  and  had  been  everywhere  obliged 
to  submit,     Tlie  congregations  were  woi-ked  upon,  the  masses  bad  long  ago 
f(>r|;otfen  their  former  faith,  for  the  new  had  been  daily  preached  to  them 
as  the  old.     There  were  indeed  during  the  first  few  years  many  conimnnities     ' 
in  which  there  was  a  sound  renmani,  but  nowhere  in  Prassia  had  they  any 
real  representative  organ,  for  whatever  did  exist  in  the  shape  of  vestries,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  was  nothing  but  an  instrument  worked  by  the  bishop. 
If  the  Act  passed  m  Jnne,  1875,  had  been  passed  in  187S,  it  would  have  been     I 
in  time.    By  the  legislation  of  1873  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  the 
clergy  in  their  positions  ;  Tmt  as  it  was  prescribed  to  the  bishops  to  make  the 
appointments  to  all  livings  irrevocable,  those  which  were  revocable,  in  the 
Rhenish  dioceses  over  nine-tenths  of  them,  were  pot  into  their  power,  and  there 
WHS  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  submit.    It  was  not  even  practically  open  to 
them  111  become  Old    Catholic.     For  the  Act  of  July  4,    1875,  says:  "  If  a     I 
holder  of  a  benefice  goes  over   to  the  Old  Catholic  community,  he  remains 
in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  benefice."    It  might  easily  be  fore-    I 
Been  (hat  clergy  who  had  consorted  with  the  ritramontanes  for  fire  years    J 
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would  not,  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  make  up  their  minds 
to  this.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  they  had  done  so  it  would 
mostly  not  have  been  possible  for* them  to  remain  amongst  their  congre- 
gations, which  had  been  undermined  by  the  Ultramontane  press,  Uie  organs 
of  which  had  increased  tenfold  since  1870,  by  popular  assemblies,  societies, 
&c.  It  is  not  easy,  and  demands  a  character  above  the  common  run,  to  give 
up  a  sfihere  in  which  you  have  laboured  for  years,  to  break  with  all  your 
acquaintances,  and  find  yourself  persecuted  and  attacked  on  every  hand.  The 
Icng^  of  time  that  had  elapsed — and  in  critical  periods  one  year  goes  for  ten 
in  ordinary  times — had  enabled  the  Ultramontane  party  to  surround  the  clergy 
with  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  When  the  law  was  passed  abolishing  State  aid, 
the  clergy  considered  it  a  matter  of  honour  not  to  look  as  if  they  were  to  be 
bought  over.  The  law  by  which  orders  and  fraternities  were  dissolved  (May, 
1875)  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  generation  whom  the  clergy  had 
taken  good  care  to  work  upon  by  these  means  during  the  five  previous  years. 
While,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  former  state  of  things,  during  which  a 
vast  number  of  schools  had  been  carried  on  by  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  law  immediately,  and  permitted 
just  those  orders  entrusted  with  education  to  remain  in  their  offices  four  years 
longer,  it  laid  itself  open  to  attack.  It  laid  itself  still  more  open  by  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  contemplative  orders,  who  had  no  political  importance 
whatever.  No  one  will  dispute  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  common  people 
understand  why  a  person  who  only  reads  mass  and  hears  confession  should  be 
informed  against  to  the  Government.  Baptism,  marriage,  consecration  of  the 
grave,  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead,  after  the  notification  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  eccle- 
siastical marriage  previous  to  civil  marriage  had  been  forbidden  under  penalties, 
are  acts  with  which  the  State  has  nothing  to  do.  The  bishops,  and  tne  Ultra- 
montane press,  which  had  brought  out  everything  bearing  on  the  subject,  old 
and  new,  that  could  be  found,  had  succeeded  in  spreading  the  opinion  among 
the  people,  that  the  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  Catholic  religion.  After 
1871,  efforts  were  again  made  in  the  political  sphere.  WTien  the  attempts  of 
the  11  tramontane  faction  in  the  Diet  to  get  the  German  Empire  to  interfere 
for  the  temj»oral  power  of  the  Pope  had  failed,  it  became  the  centre  of  all 
tendencies  inimical  to  the  State.  The  party  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hano- 
verian royal  family  (the  Guelphs,  so-called),  the  Particularists,  from  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  <&c.,  and  the  Poles,  joined  their  ranks.  Amongst  these 
also  were  found  the  opposition  on  ecclesiastical  questions  in  the  Prussian 
Ijandfag  and  Keichstag.  The  Teutonic  order  was  displayed.  Prince  Bismark 
and  all  the  organs  of  the  Goverament  were  attacked.  And  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Thiers,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ultramontane  party  would  get  the  upper 
hand  in  France,  the  hope  was  openly  expressed  that  there  would  soon  l)e  a  war 
with  France  which  would  give  a  death-blow  to  the  new  empire.  In  shorty  the 
ecclesiastical  opposition  became  a  ixilitical  one,  as  it  was  before  1866. 

But  in  onler  rightly  to  estimate  all  this,  other  ix)ints  of  the  highest  import- 
ance nmst  be  considered. 

First,  the  universal  suspicion  that  the  Government  was  not  really  in  earnest 
in  its  contest  with  Ultramontanism.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  suspicion  did  and 
does  exist,  even  in  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind, 
that  at  every  crisis  since  iJS72,  when  Prince  Bismark  was  about  to  retire,  up 
to  the  la,st  few  months,  there  has  been  a  panic  in  the  Lil)eral  press,  and  a  re- 
action has  been  said  to  be  at  hand ;  every  orthodox  expression  that  has  fallen 
from  the  Emperor,  every  disapproval  of  an  expression  of  ppinion  by  some 
preacher  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  every  deposition  or  censure  of  a 
Protestant  clerg^'man,  raises  a  storm  in  the  papers  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of 
politics.  No  sDoner  does  an  Ultramontane  leader  utter  an^-thing  about  a 
modits  viveiH/t\  or  peace  with  Home,  than  people  put  their  heads  together,  and 
see  harmony  with  Rome  restored  in  spite  of  Bismark's  words:  "We  are  not 
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goiug  to  Caiiossii."  People  remember  unly  to'i  well  the  harmoay  that  existed 
b«rweeE[i  tlie  ritniinoiitAoea  and  the  OnvenmieHt  duiJog  the  struggle  previous 
to  1H66,  how,  at  the  request  of  the  Oi)Venimenl.  tbe  bishops  ordered  the 
clergy  to  abatain  from  voting  or  to  vote  for  the  Government  candidates,  how 
the  Jesuits  ware  favoured,  &g.  This  preiailiug  want  o(  confidence  hampered, 
ju  many  wa}^,  the  efforts  of  the  officials.  To  add  to  this,  there  is  the  notorioat 
fact  that  the  Ultramontaneia  eojuy  absolute  protection  for  ttidr  persons  and 
&tuis,  from  circles  or  personages  who  are  not  under  the  iufluence  of  the 
Mioistars.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  number  of  cases  in  which  Cltra- 
Tuontanes,  or  their  adherents,  and  especially  opponents  of  the  prei^ent  Church 
policy,  have  received  marked  distinction,  while  in  the  opposite  case,  neglect  ia 
shown  which  lias  an  obstructive  influence  on  carrying  out  the  laws.  The  laws 
do  not  permit,  uh  in  France,  the  removal  of  ofliciiils  o}i]K)sed  to  tite  dominant 
system  ;  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  get  at  any  one  who  acta  circumspectly.  In  times 
snd  drcmnstances  like  the  present,  everytiiing  depends  on  acting  promptly, 
fiimly.  and  consiatently.  The  lnvnet-alkr  system  and  delay, for  which  it  is  easy 
to  find  pretexts,  are  as  bod,  and  even  more  dangerous  than  open  opposition. 
The  latter  can  be  put  an  eud  to,  the  former  undermiues  the  ground.  And  ^et 
the  Ministers,  being  personally  but  little  acquainted  with  the  aituatiou, 
«0peciaUy  in  the  Catholic  districts,  and  ignorant  of  the  wiles  of  the  I'ltramon- 
taues,  have  to  depend  on  the  good-will  of  the  provincial  offidals. 

In  the  sec^md  place,  a  peculiar  species  of  Catholics  has  arisen.    To  uuy  one 
of  ordinary  understanding,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  Imrmouy 
between  the  demands  of  the  syllabus  and  the  results  of  Pa)>al  Infallibility  and 
supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the  other.     It  is  equally  obvious 
that  he  who  makes  no  attempt  to  put  his  fundamental  religious  priuciples  in 
practice,  but  regards  them  as  nothing  but  theories,  either  does  not   really 
believe  them,  or  looks  upon  his  attitude  towards  these  things  as  means  to 
other  ends.    Now  there  have  always  been  clergymen,  who,  in  case  of  recoti- 
ctliation,  look  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  infallible  Pope  as  the  reward  for 
acknowledging  him,  and  that  of  the  Ijoveniment  ae  the  reward  for  recognition 
of  its  rights,  and  hope  to  turn  both  to  account  as  a  bridge  to  a  bishopric.     If 
nothing  comes  between,  the  calculatjon  is  well  made,  ttecauae  the  appointments 
to  the  bishoprics  vacant  bv  depowtion  can  only  take  place  by  means  of  direct 
understanding.     Uesidos  tnis,  there  are  nobles  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
exalted  position  at  Court,  were  formerly  made  use  of  as  orgausof  all  "Catholic 
wishes,"  but  who  [)t!rc<!tved  in  IS70  tUat  they  could  not  weS  make  head  aguinst  j 
the  Oorernmeot.     Persons  of  Ijotli  sorts  were  to  be  foiuid  among  that  faction,  | 
-to  which,  in  Prussia  hitherto,  the  Ministers  and  the  Members  of  Parliament,  | 
Iwfore  their  election  legally,  and  afterwards  practically,  generally  belong:  it  ] 
is  a  small  majority,  and  is  composed  of  dukes,  princes,  counts,  baron.'',  a  few  ] 
oflicials  and  other  persons,  who,  as  lovers  of  sport,  or  men  of  wealth,  feel  most  ] 
St  home  in  such  company.     An  idea  was  projected  in  this  circle  of  getting  up  ] 
an  address  to  the  Kmperor.  in  which  the  subscribers  slated  that  they  were  ' 
good  Catholics,  and  yet  conceded  to  Covernment  the  idght  i)f  defining   the 
bouudaries  between  the  domains  of  the  State  and  the  Church.     This  addiess 
of  14th  June,  1873,  which  nuniliered  at  first   about  200  signatures,  mostly 
from  Silesia,  was  most  graciously  acknowledged  by  (he  Emperor,  in  a  reply 
(if  S2nd  June,  which  was  immediately  published,  and  it  was  lauded  as  a  gieat 
acliievement  by  the  Provincial  Cvrreaponden:,  and  all  official  papers  and  organs. 
They  deduced  the  "  significant  fact "  from  this  incident  that  "  it  is  not  now  a 
question  of  eliminating  such  dements  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  do  not  incline  lo  snbinil  ti)  the  Vatican  dogmas,  nor  of  the  controversy 
between  the  so-called  Old  Catholics  and  the  believers  in  Papal  lufallibiUty," 
but  that  "  men  resist  the  assumptions  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  who,  even 
after  the  Vatican  decrees,  profess  themselves  faithful  members  of  the  Catholic 
OLui-ch,  and  some  of  whom,  up  to  the  most  recent  i^eriod,  are  still  reco^xed    j 
and  honoured  at  Rome  as  true  followers  of  the  Church,  and  who  are  resisting,  J 
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not  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  but  only  the  mischievous  attitude  of  an  ecclen- 
astical  political  party."  It  says  further  :  "  Ilerewith  a  distinction  begins  to  be 
made  between  views  entertained  within  the  German  Catholic  Churcli."  Thus, 
then,  all  the  world  was  told  that  it  was  highly  meritorious  and  acceptable 
to  recognize  the  Infallible  Pope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  what  was  pleasiag 
to  the  Government.  The  Ultramontane  press  called  the  new  species  of 
Catholics  "  State-Catholics,"  showed  that  they  were  no  longer  Romish,  and  that 
they  were  excommunicated. 

When  the  Pope  had  issued  his  famous  Encyclical  of  February  6, 1875,  against 
ecclesiastical  laws,  ten  members  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Representatives 
issued  on  the  27th  February  a  still  stronger  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Church 
laws.  The  names  of  those  who  signed  it  in  the  whole  kingdom  were  published, 
but  in  the  course  of  some  months  the  number  did  not  reach  10,000,  and  the 
publication  of  them  was  stopped  as  the  adherents  were  so  few.  These  events 
had  three  important  consequences.  The  number  of  independent  men,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, chicanery  of  all  sorts,  disadvantages,  and  losses,  had  joined  the  Old 
Catholic  party  in  Prussia  by  the  beginning  of  1875,  was  over  6,000;  yet  an 
address  which  was  extolled  as  a  meritorious  act,  which  made  ^it  easy  to  every 
one  to  be  a  good  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  a  patriot,  and  thus  provided  an 
excellent  method  to  enable  the  indifferent  not  to  take  up  any  position  in 
relation  to  the  Church  and  yet  to  lay  claim  to  respect,  could  get  in  proportion 
so  few  signatures,  even  amongst  the  officials  and  all  classes,  that  the  Ul tra- 
montanes could  say  with  great  show  of  truth :  Now  you  see,  since  even  the 
official  State-Catholicism  has  turned  out  a  fiasco^  that  the  Catholic  people  are 
Ultramontane.  This  gave  a  force  to  opposition  which  can  only  be  mistaken 
by  those  who  have  no  comprehension  of  the  popular  mind. 

The  second  circumstance  is  of  still  more  importance :  it  forthwith  became 
the  opinion  in  all  official  circles,  that  what  was  desired  in  high  quarters  was 
not  adhesion  to  Old  Catholicism,  but  to  Stat«-Catholicism.  Unfortunately  this 
opinion  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  State  Catholics  have 
received  promotion  in  the  service  of  the  State,  while  up  to  the  present  time, 
not  one  Old  Catholic  has  had  any  worth  speaking  of,  nor  enjoyed  any  special 
distinction.  The  people  were  likely  enough  to  entertain  the  idea,  of  course 
an  unjustifiable  one,  that  the  State  desired  to  institute  an  official  religion. 

The  third  consequence  was  the  most  important  of  all.  The  commercial  and 
industrial  circles,  in  short  the  main  part  of  the  population  in  Germany,  so  far 
as  the  Catholics  are  concerned,  are  wholly  indifferent.  When  the  Old 
Catholic  bishop  was  recognized,  and  the  Old  Catholic  law  was  proclaimed  in 
Februaiy,  1875,  the  movement  had  reached  a  stage  which  enabled  people  to 
join  it  without  having  to  give  up  joining  in  public  worship,  &c.  Events  such 
as  those  we  have  described  could  but  have  a  hampering  effect  on  it^  and 
thus  weakened  th^  most  effectual  and  permanent  means  of  opposing  Ultra- 
montani.sm,  and  which  had  from  the  first  avoided  even  the  appearance  of 
mixing  up  religion  and  politics.  The  good  which  has  resulted  from  these 
events,  namely,  to  show  that  the  Old  Catholic  cause  is  not  regarded  as  a 
political  instrument  by  the  Government,  and  that,  as  the  Government  has  taken 
every  opiX)rtunity  of  saying,  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  Old  Catholics  has 
been  done  from  a  sense  of  justice,  may  bear  fruit  by-and-by. 

We  do  not  follow  the  subject  farther,  for  our  purpose  has  been  to  show  how 
Ultramontanism  has  been  able  to  attain  the  power  which  it  actually  possesses 
in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia.  An  English  periodical  is  scarcely  the 
place  for  making  suggestions.  But  if  a  starting  point  shall  be  found  for 
them  in  our  representation  of  the  state  of  things,  and  it  shall  be  perceived 
therefrom  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  civihaa- 
tion,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  contributed  to  this  end. 

Friedrich  von  Schulte. 
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IN   FRANCE. 


Pahib,  /»iie  Wlh.  I^IS. 


TFIK  FrcDcii  Cliambern  8t!pnriHe<l  on  June  II,  li'aving  I'Vaace  in  a  tK.ilitical 
situation  which  contrasts  strangely  with  that  iu  which  she  foiuul  lierself 
scarcely  six  months  agi),  and  lilies  all  unticipation.  The  only  way  m 
whicti  it  oeemed  as  if  the  alarmin^^  crisis  of  May  IG  could  1)«  solved  was 
'either  by  a  violent  reaction,  a  cmip  d'cuu,  a  return  to  the  monarchy,  or  the 
trinmph  of  au  intolerant  Republic  iuteut  ou  t'eveoging  itaelF  for  the  plotF! 
■gainst  \wT,  and  eager  tu  carry  out  the  inont  radical  programme  of  the 
democracy.  None  of  these  things  have  taken  place.  The  Repoblic  has 
triamphed,  but  rctaius  at  its  head  thi<  very  man  who  was  the  author  of  the 
16th  of  May,  and  who  congratulate*  himeelf  now  on  his  own  defeat,  and  hopes 
that  the  re-elertion  of  a  third  of  the  Senate  will  give  the  Republicans  a 
lajority  iu  the  upper  assembly.  M.  Dufaure.  who  in  1876  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  iu  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  as  not  Bufliciently  libei'al,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry,  and  is  supported  with  the  most  perfect  discipline;  members  of 
th»  Left  C'«ntre.  such  as  M.  Waddington  and  M.  Savary,  are  on  excellent  terms 
with  memliers  of  the  Republican  Union,  such  as  M,  de  t'reycinet  and  M.  Lepere. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  displayed  a  modei'atiou  which  ha^  uever  belled 
ftAelf  for  a  moment.  It  has  put  itaelf  in  uuieou  with  the  Ministry,  whilst  the 
Alinistry  has  made  a  point  of  acting  in  agreement  with  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber  ;  it  has  put  all  inopportune  or  premature  uoticdis  on  one  side,  such  as 
the  molion  fi>r  an  amnesty;  it  has  not  pressed  for  the  report  of  the  commission 
of  electoral  inijuiry,  whicti  might  have  entailed  an  ill-timed  demand  for  au 
iodictmnit  of  the  Ministers  of  May  IC ;  it  has  refrained  from  any  anti-clerical 
■gitatiou;  and  it  has  avoided,  above  all,  any  conflict  withM.  Rorel.  the  Minister 
of  War,  though  he  h»s  more  than  once  given  rise  to  lawful  complaints 
Againat  bis  administration,  aud,  mth  a  nans  gaie  that  savours  a  little  too  much 
of  the  soldier,  has  taken  pleasure  in  wounding  the  just  susceptibilities  of  the 
*Senablicait  party. 

The  Senate,  likewise,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate,  {lersislent.  and  skill'ul 
endeavours  of  the  vanquished  of  May  IU  to  shake  the  Ministry  and  iiTital^  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  lias  grown  wiser,  and  lias  relinquished  a  policy  of  resist- 
ance as  useless  as  it  was  dangerous.  The  credit  of  this  wisdom  is  uot  to  be 
aacribed  to  the  Constitutionalists,  for  the  most  important  of  thc-m,  true  to 
their  see-saw  policy,  after  making  the  December  plots  fail,  have  wheeled 
round  again  to  the  right,  and  recoiumenced  a  system  of  petty  persecution 
))oth  objectless  und  undigniiied,  and  fooUah  iu  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  more 
^noderate  spirits  of  the  Right  Centre,  of  the  Ri^lit,  and  even  among  the  Buona- 
7&rtiete,  who  understood  the  patriotism  of  backing  up  a  Government  as  liberal 
ud  devoted  to  the  rajuntry  as  the  pri'sent  one.  In  spite  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and 
Buffet,  the  Senate  too  has  ended  in  giving  its  support  to  the  laws  proposed  by 
'*ie  Ministry.     Finally,  the  administration  itself  is  now  for  the  lirst  time  entirely 

.  the  hands  of  Republicans,  not  the  advanced  ones,  styled  RepublicanB 
of  yesterday,  but  men  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  Republic  is  the 
gOTeminent  best  suited  to  the  France  of  the  pi-esent  day,  and  seriously  re- 
solved to  aid  its  establistunent.  The  results  of  the  last  elections  show  the 
>  progress  Republican  ideas  have  made  in  the  pro\Tutes  as  in  the 
towiiB  i  and  every  day  these  manifestations  of  public  opinion  bring  adherents  of 
the  old  parties  over  fo  the  Republic.  tVoin  the  economic  point  of  view. 
Prance,  whilst  undergoing,  like  other  con ntn'es  of  Europe,  the  consequences  of  the 
commercial  crisis,  is  nevertheless  the  country  where  it  has  made  itself  least  felt, 

d  where  the  suffering  is  least  severe.   The  success  of  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
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improvised  in  two  years  by  a  sort  of  audacious  coup  de  tete^  is  exceeding  all 
anticipation ;  and  monarchical  Europe,  which  passed  such  severe  judgment 
on  the  monarchical  intrigues  of  May  16,  applauds  the  consolidation  of  the 
French  Republic.  ^      / 

Not  that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  false 
security  or  by  credulous  hopes.  The  experiment  of  the  Republic  is  far  from 
being  ended  and  definitely  solved.  Without  speaking  of  the  essential  contra- 
diction between  a  RepubHcan  regime  and  an  administrative  centralization,  ag|^Fa- 
vated  by  the  existence  of  a  powerful  standing  army,  the  dangers  arising  mm 
the  discords  that  prevail  in  the  bosom  of  French  society,  and  even  from  the 
composition  of  the  Republican  party,  are  far  from  being  averted.  The  magis- 
tracy, being  for  the.  most  part  hostile  to  the  new  regime  and  pledged  to  clencal 
tendencies,  every  day  pronounces  judgments  which  openly  manifest  party 
feeling,  thereby  exciting  irritation  "which  may  prove  fatal  to  social  order.  In 
the  army,  and  even  in  the  Ministry  of  War,  too  many  of  the  heads  are  still 
attached  to  the  fallen  regimes,  would  be  ready  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of 
existing  institutions,  and  do  not  even  mask  their  contempt  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Repubhc.  In  Lyons,  for  example,  at  the  opening  of  the  lectures 
at  the  Catholic  University,  all  the  heads  of  the  magistracy  and  army  attended 
in  great  pomp,  whereas  not  one  of  them  deigned  to  honour  the  opening  of  the 
Faculties  of  the  State  with  his  presence.  A  colonel  who  was  asked  whether 
he  had  been  to  see  the  Prefect,  answered,  *^  One  only  goes  to  see  those  peojJe 
in  order  to  shoot  them."  As  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  they  are  naturally  almost 
all  hostile  to  the  Republic.  As  they  consider  themselves  oppressed  whenever 
they  are  not  absolute  masters,  they  now  regard  themselves  as  persecuted 
victims,  and  are  the  soul  of  every  opposition  and  intrigue. 

It  is  certainly  a  serious  matter  for  a  Government  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
clergy,  the  greater  part  of  the  magistracy,  an  important  part  of  the  army,  and 
consequently  a  considerable  section  of  the  Conservative  class  against  them ; 
but  the  difficulty  would  easily  be  got  over  if  the  Republicans  knew  how  to 
adhere  to  the  firm,  yet  moderate  line  of  policy  they  have  hitherto  followed. 
But  will  they  be  able  to  do  so?  Does  their  wisdom  spring  from  firm  convic- 
tion or  from  necessity  only  ?  If  they  were  master,  w^ould  they  be  equally 
prudent  ?  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  party  progressive  in  its  essence  to  become 
the  sole  basis  of  a  Government  when  the  Conservatives  stand  aloof  or  are 
even  flagrantly  hostile.  As  well  make  a  carriage  with  wheels  and  no  springs. 
The  problem  is,  as  with  balloons,  to  steer  without  a  fulcrmu.  Will  the 
Republicans  see  the  wisdom  of  not  provoking  any  violence,  or  indicting 
the  ministers  of  May  16,  of  putting  up  with  Slarshal  MacMahou  till  188C>, 
and  then  appointing  a  moderate  man  in  his  place,  of  not  pressing  on  any 
measure  of  reform,  and,  above  all,  of  not  engag*ing  in  open  hostilities  with  the 
clergy  ?  Will  they  understand  that  the  Constitution  of  1876  must  be  upheld 
in  spite  of  its  defects,  that  people  may  come  to  believe  in  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  and  that  the  magistracy  must  not  be  meddled  with,  because 
of  their  being  identified  with  law  ?  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  capable  of  such  prudence  and  reserve,  and,  once  the  leathern  bottle 
of  .^Eolus  is  reopened,  who  can  tell  what  storms  may  yet  burst  over  France? 

Immense  progress  has  nevertheless  been  made.  The  Ministry  and  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  have  learnt  to  agrw,  which  they  could  not  do  at  all 
in  1876.  If  it  be  true  that  habit  is  second  nature,  we  may  hope  that  the 
Republicans  by  dint  of  being  wise  and  moderate  of  necessity  will  end  by  being 
so  from  taste  and  conviction. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  can  bear  favourable  witness  to 
their  own  conduct  at  the  end  of  this  session.  The  two  charges  brought  against 
them  by  their  enemies  are  both  equally  unjust.  The  first  is  that  of  having 
made  the  right  of  verifying  the  powers  a  means  of  revenge,  and  having  shaken 
the  authority  due  to  the  universal  suffrage  by  too  many  invalidations. 
Certainly,  fifty  invalidations  seem  at  first  sight  an  astounding  fact,  and  that 
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'in  fume  cases  tbc  veniicl  Wtt«  given  with  little  discermuent  has  been  proved 
.by  the  re-electiou  of  M.  Michaut,  M.  de  la  l{ocliefouc*uld  Biaaccio,  and  M. 
•  (ktmbes.  But  it  niii8t  lie  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Kepnblicaas'  eyes  tlie 
elections  of  all  the  official  caudidates  of  May  Hi  were  vitiated  by  the  system 
©f  terrorism  biwught  lo  bear  upon  them ;  that  if  they  were  not  all  cancelled  in 
A  lump  it  vnxs  from  dread  of  what  might  have  looked  like  violence  or  a  proaeri|>- 
■  tion  !  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  tlie  comttry  that  a  new  era  was  be^in- 
tuiig,  and  that  the  Kepublicfui  i-igitne  knew  Low  to  make  it«elf  respected 
by  canctiUin^  the  most  Hcandaluus  of  those  elections,  nut  one  of  which  had  been 
Iterfectly  le^aL  The  new  electioti«  uioreuvei',  with  about  seven  excuptious, 
Lave  all  justified  the  judgments  of  tbe  Chamber,  and  those  who,  after  having 
been  ofKcial  candidates  of  May  ll>.  would  now  have  it  that  oEBci&l  candidature 
i»  being  opposed  to  lliem.  do  not  themselves  Ireheve  what  they  say.  What 
i.compaiiHon  can  there  be  l>etween  a  rigitiu  under  which  everything  may  be  said, 
f  printed,  and  done,  with  one  under  which  all  the  cafes  and  clubs  wereobUged,  on 
ipain  of  being  closed,  to  be  favourable  to  the  (Joveniraent,  or  at  least  remain 
rseutral  t 

Tlie  second  charge  brought  against  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  both  by 
)ihe  reactionaries  and  some  ultra-Radical  papers,  who  try,  but  in  vain, 
tn  trade  uu  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  ptipulace,  and  who  demand  that 
universal  happiness  should  be  decreed  in  forty-eight  hours,  is  that  of 
having  done  nothing.  The  Fran';im  and  the  Marseillaise  each  say  to  the 
. lepresentatives,  "You  are  satisfied  with  signing  a  budget,  and  think  no 
■more  of  (he  electors.  Vou  have  spent  five  millions  in  invalidating  fifty 
ieputies.  The  money  was  very  ill  siient."  In  reality,  not  to  speak  of 
Ihe  long,  difhciilt,  and  delicate  task  of  verifying  tbe  powers,  the  session  just 
trended  has  been  a  most  lal>orious  and  fruitful  one.  The  whole  budget  of 
1878  has  been  voted,  and  the  direct  contributions  for  1879 ;  a  law  has  been 
which  msures  the  recruitraent  of  the  sub-officers  esBential  to  the 
solidity  of  an  army ;  by  studying  for  the  first  time  the  organization  of  the 
retiring  pensions  of  soldiers,  they  have  been  incTeased  by  one-third  without 
burdening  the  budget,  and  without  perceptibly  lesseJung  the  full  pay  j  tbe 
eelabtinlinient  of  higher  pnmary  schools  and  normal  schools  for  g^rls  has  been 
.Voted  i  Home  jirogress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  free  elementary  educa- 
tion J  and  lastly,  by  a  very  extensive  system  of  repayable  loans,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  has  been  furnished  wilii  the  means  of  completing  within  a  short 
9  system  of  railways  and  canals  France  requires,  and  of  buying  up 

e  small  secondary  lines  threatened  with  failure.  I<'roni  a  financial  point  of 
view  the  latter  measures  may  Ije  open  to  criticism.  They  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  engaging  the  resources  of  the  country  a  long  while  in  advance,  of 
il<e<)uiriiig  a  prolonged  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  not  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment, of  making  the  reduction  of  tbe  taxes  and  the  i<aytng  off  of 
iUi&  national  debt  impossible;  but  stu'ely  the  Chamber  and  tbe  Mim'stry  wlio 
Bonceived  them  cannot  be  sconced  of  timidity  or  inertia,  and  M.  de  Freycinet, 
(their  author,  has  displayed  such  talent  in  their  defence,  that  it  has  placed  him 
ill  the  first  rank  of  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  Charaber  deserves  blame  is  its  having,  in  spite 
of  ihti  opinion  both  of  tlie  Minister  and  its  habitual  leader,  M.  Gambetta, 
tejected  the  project  of  a  treaty  of  umunerce  with  Italy,  without  reflecting  that 
TD  order  to  protect  industry  from  certain  not  very  favourable  conditions,  it  was 
,'UDmng  the  risk  of  entirely  closing  tbe  Italian  market  against  us,  and  exciting 
in  a  nntion  whose  friendship  we  need  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent.  This 
proceed ing,  howe^'er,  mucli  as  it  is  to  be  deplored,  shows  the  change  that  lias 
taken  place  in  the  political  temperament  of  the  Republicans.  From  being  theo- 
relical  they  have  become  practical.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  every  Kepublican 
thought  himself  obliged  to  be  a  free-trader,  without  having  even  studied  the 
guestiou,  merely  because  the  word  liberty  is  always  pleasant  to  the  heart  ami  li{>s. 
low  the  old  distinctions  between  protectionists  and  free-traders  are  becoming 
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obsolete ;  everybody  admits  that  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  duties  as  much  as 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  every  one  acknowledges  that  such  questions 
cannot  be  decided  by  absolute  principles,  and  that  the  duties  must  be  regulated 
by  the  interests  and  the  particular  cx)nditions  of  each  country.  People  naturally 
differ  in  their  appreciations  of  things,  but  no  one  now  discusses  abstract  theo- 
retical questions.  The  division  which  took  place  amougst  the  Deputies  on  the 
Franco-Italian  treaty,  in  disregard  of  all  the  usual  distinctions  of  Right  and 
Left,  and  in  spite  of  the  personal  influence  of  M.  Gambetta,  is  a  significant  fact, 
which  gives  hope  of  a  time  when  questions  of  practical  interest  will  take  pre- 
cedence of  political,  whether  in  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber  or  at  the 
elections.  When  that  time  comes,  the  Republic  will  be  an  established  fact, 
and  no  more  a  subject  of  discussion. 

If  M.  Waddington  was  defeated  on  the  Italian  treaty  of  commerce,  he  had 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  earning  universal  approval  when  he  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Cabinet  had  based  their  action  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
question.  All  parties  are  agreed  in  wishing  France  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
neutrality,  whilst  making  use  of  all  her  influence  to  promote  the  conclusioD 
of  a  lasting  peace.  The  only  way  in  which  she  can  act  in  this  sense  is  by  sup- 
porting the  demands  of  England  as  far  as  they  are  conformable  with  the  general 
interests  of  Europe.  France,  therefore  goes  to  the  Congress  determined  to 
maintain  great  reserve,  at  the  same  time  showing  a  tendency  to  lean  towards 
England.  The  Ministry  in  so  doing  is  following  the  attitude  of  public  opinion, 
which  has  passed  through  many  different  phases  since  the  beginning  of  tiie 
war.  It  began  by  being  very  favourable  to  the  Russians,  particularly  after 
their  first  successes ;  it  grew  colder  after  the  reverses  before  Plevna ;  Mid, 
finally,  rather  hostile  after  the  taking  of  Plevna,  and  more  especially  after  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  These  changes  are  intelligible  enough,  though  the  public 
did  not  stop  to  reason  them  out.  An  instinctive  egoism,  combined  with  the 
most  generous  instincts  of  the  French  nature,  served  to  provoke  these  variations 
of  temperature.  At  first  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria  had 
excited  general  indignation  against  them ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
Russians  had  been  regarded,  since  1870,  as  the  future  allies  of  France,  their  rapid 
successes  were  hailed  with  joy,  the  more  so  as  it  was  thought  these  successes 
could  not  but  surprise  and  vex  the  Germans,  who  had  hoped  to  see  the 
Russians  weakened  by  the  war.  Then  followed  the  Plevna  reverses,  the  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  the  Bulgarian  Christians  against  the  Mussulman, 
the  exploits  of  Osmau  Pasha,  the  multiplied  proofs  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  Russians,  the  bad  organization,  the  disorder,  the  thieving,  the 
favouritism  prevailing  in  their  army.  People  began  to  sympathize  with  the 
braver}'  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Turks,  and  to  think  that  after  all  the  Russians 
would  not  be  very  formidable  allies  against  the  Germans,  the  more  so  as  the 
latter,  seeing  their  exhausted  condition,  were  beginning  to  lend  all  their  moral 
support  to  the  Russians.  After  the  taking  of  Plevna,  and  particularly  when 
the  Russians  were  about  to  pillage  the  Roumanians,  to  whom  in  part  they 
owed  the  victory, — when  they  wanted  to  create  an  immense  Bulgaria,  cutting 
Turkey  in  two, — when  it  was  supix)sed  that  it  was  Prince  Bismark  who  pre- 
vented Austria  fiom  allying  herself  with  England  against  Russia, — when 
England  set  herself  up  as  the  defender  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  of  the 
treaties  concluded  by  France, — every  feeling,  pity  for  the  conquered,  antipathy 
to  the  Germans,  the  remembrance  of  the  time  when  France  was  preponderant 
in  Euroj)e,  combined  to  provoke  an  irresistible  tide  of  feeling  against  Russia. 
Not  that  people  wish  to  adopt  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Russia,  for  whom 
they  still  entertain  the  elements  of  sympathy,  but  they  are  glad  to  see  that  she 
will  be  obliged  to  give  up  some  of  her  claims  ;  and  for  that  reason  they  are  pleased 
to  have  M.  Waddington,  with  his  well-known  taste  for  England  and  what  is 
English,  and  his  cold,  reserved,  prudent  nature,  at  Berlin.  With  him  there^ 
France  is  sure  not  to  be  imprudently  compromised.  He  will  perfectly 
represent  the  essentially  i)acific  disposition  of  France  at  the  present  moment. 
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sg  pacific  lliat  t.bo  recent  attempts  uixwi  tbe  life  of  the  Emperor  William 
excited  timvereal  fe«ll[igf<  of  horror,  in  which  there  was  notliJDg  factitious, 
and  even  (a  strange  fact,  seven  years  after  1871)  a  certain  degree  of  eympathy 
for  the  old  monarch,  who  is  so  devoted  to  his  country  and  so  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  his  subjects. 

Whilst  diplomats  in  Berlin  are  discussint^  round  the  green  baize  the  fata 
oF  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  dlapiwiii)^  at  their  will  of  eight  territi^iries  and  peoples, 
Paris  IB  occupied  with  one  thing  alone — the  Exhibition,  tlio  unparalleled  success 
of -which  surpasses  all  aulici]Hition.  Yet  many  circumstaaces  combined  to  make 
success  improbable :  the  political  state  of  Europe  in  tiie  first  place ;  tier- 
many  being  represented  by  a  few  pictures  only,  Turkey  not  at  all ;  whilst  the 
Russians,  besides  being  poorly  represented,  are  many  uf  them  unable  to  under- 
take n  journey  which  tne  depreciation  of  the  rouble  renders  too  costly.  More- 
over, the  Exhibition  was  but  half  completed  when  it  was  opened;  the  most 
exaggerated  reports  were  circulated  as  to  the  prices  people  would  have  to  jjuy 
for  food  and  lodging;  the  vast  size  of  the  Exhibition  renders  it  a  most,  tinng 
resort,  and  the  visitor  does  not,  as  in  1867,  find  restaurants  and  caf^  at  every 
turn;  nor  is  it.  as  the  building  of  1867  was,  surromided  by  a  park  crowded 
with  places  of  amusement  wherein  to  while  away  the  evening  hours.  Every- 
thing is  admirably  arranged  for  seeing  and  thoroughly  studying  the  articles 
exhibited  ;  but  the  rather  severe  mind  of  the  Protestant  M.  Rrautz,  that  presided 
c\vfT  the  general  arrangement,  was  bent  on  ita  not  degenerating  info  a  bazaar. 
In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  and  the  alNbut  continual  bad  weather, 
the  cmwd  of  visitors  has  gone  ou  increasing  from  week  to  week  and  everybody 
is  unanimous  in  pruse  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this  sixtii  universal  ioter- 
natjonal  Exhibition.  It  is  true  that  the  artistic  merit  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, especially  that  of  the  Trocadero,  which  is  to  be  permanent,  is  much 
discussed.  As  seen  from  the  platform  facing  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
palace  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  it  produces  a  very  grand  effect,  but  is  far  from 
being  gracefnl  in  itself.  The  central  rotanda  is  too  large,  the  towers  on  either 
side  are  too  high,  and  the  wings  too  low  and  too  long.  It  has  been  likened 
to  a  pumpkin  between  two  asparagus  stalks,  and  its  decidedly  Oriental  cha- 
racter will  produce  an  odd  effect  in  the  middle  of  ordinary  Paris.  It  has  besides 
the  disadvantage  of  covering  the  Trocadero,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous points  of  view  in  the  city.  As  for  the  palace  of  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
there  in  a  certain  monotony  in  the  long  lines  of  its  iron  galleries,  but  the  shape 
of  the  comers  and  of  the  central  pavilion  is  excellent,  and  the  colour  of  the 
iron  and  glass,  of  which  it  is  constructed,  extremely  good,  in  contrast  with 
the  crude  whiteness  of  the  palace  of  the  Trocadero.  Modern  architecture 
miglil  evidently  obtain  very  original  and  charming  effects  from  the  judicious 
combination  of  iron  and  glass. 

As  regards  the  Exhibition  itself,  it  was  difficult  to  liit  upon  anything  new. 
And  yet  the  effort  has  been  crowned  with  success.  Each  of  the  foreign  sections 
opens  on  to  the  inner  garden  of  the  palace  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  has  one  or 
more  faiadet,  which  are  characteristic  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  each 
comitry.  England  introduces  us  to  her  mansions  and  her  cottages,  Portugal 
shows  usthe  doorway  of  a  monastery,  Greece  the  hoiute  of  Pericles,  Belgium  the 
Jofidt  of  a  h&tel  de  ville,  the  chefd'auvre  of  this  Rue  dea  Nations,  itself  a  novel 
and  moat  happy  idea.  The  City  of  Paris  has  erected  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Champs  do  Mars  a  graceful  edifice  containing  on  epitome  of  the  fife  of  the 
capital.  Churches,  schools,  sewers,  catacombs,  slaughter-houses,  railway  ter- 
mini, all  is  there  represented  by  means  of  models,  plans,  and  views.  A  com- 
plete study  can  there  be  made  in  a  fe(v  hours  of  the  whole  organization  of 
municipal  service.  The  finest  specimens  of  the  works  of  art  executed  for  the 
city  show  that  as  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  sesehetic  as  on  the  practical 
and  industrial.  Thanks  to  the  distinguished  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
took  in  it,  a  place  of  honour  has  been  given  to  the  Indian  Exhibition,  namely, 
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half  the  vestibule  of  honour,  where  all  the  treasures  brought  back  by  the  future 
Emperor  of  the  Indies  from  his  grand  tour  are  displayea  in  magnificent  prodi- 
gality in  glass  cases  and  pavilions,  themselves  beautiful  specimens  of  Lndian 
art.  Amongst  the  countries  of  the  East,  Japan,  next  to  India,  is  the  one  most 
brilliantly  represented.  In  richness  and  exquisite  taste  both  in  form  and  colour, 
Japan  leaves  her  great  rival  China  far  behind.  Finally  the  palace  of  the 
Trocad^ro  contains  the  richest  exhibition  ever  yet  seen  of  the  arte  of  bygone 
centuries.  On  one  side  are  the  Oriental  objects,  amongst  them  the  most  perfect 
works  found  in  Egypt  of  late  years ;  on  the  other  the  Western  from  the  age  of 
stone  to  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  treasures  are  all  classed 
in  chronological  order  so  that  starting  from  the  bottom  of  this  immense  gallery, 
two  hundred  metres  long,  the  visitor  may  trace  the  whole  march  of  dvilizatioo 
from  the  age  when  man  defended  himself  with  stones  agdnst  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  den,  to  the  age  of  snuff-boxes  ornamented  with  miniatures.  There  are 
to  be  seen  the  articles  used  by  the  Gauls  at  home  and  in  war,  their  tombs,  their 
ornaments,  and  their  stuffs;  the  statuettes  of  Tanagra,  showing  us  the  everyday 
aspect  of  the  Greeks  of  Pericles'  and  Phidias'  time ;  Assyrian  low  reliefs  in 
beaten  brass ;  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Dodona,  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
sanctuaries  of  ancient  Greece ;  a  head  from  the  Parthenon ;  a  triumphal  Roman 
chariot ;  glass,  pottery,  and  bronze  of  the  greatest  beauty ;  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages — ^miniatures,  armour,  ivory  work,  sculpture, 
reliquaries.  The  sixteenth  century  is  most  splendidly  r^resented  by  the 
Basilewski  and  Rothschild  collections  ;  china,  furniture,  marbles,  paintings, 
amongst  them  a  multitude  of  masterpieces  known  to  us  from  engravings,  but 
which  hitherto  only  a  few  favoured  persons  have  been  privileged  to  see.  This 
gallery  of  the  Trocad^ro  is  arranged  with  exquisite  taste,  and  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  instructive  sources  of  enjoyment  ever  afforded  to  the  visitors  of 
great  exhibitions,  and  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Paris. 

The  readiness  with  which,  both  as  exhibitors  and  as  visitors,  foreigners 
have  come  forward  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  is  greatly  aj^)re- 
ciated  by  the  French.  Members  of  many  of  the  royal  families  of  Eiuxtpe  set 
the  example — the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  Archduke  Regnier,  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  and  above  all,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  by  his  gracious  manner,  his  spirit,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  presided  over  the  English  section,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  splendour  and  animation  of  the  opening  days.  For  the  last  two  months 
Paris  has  rivalled  the  palmiest  days  of  1867  in  brilliancy.  The  only  difference, 
to  the  advantage  of  1878,  is  that  whereas  then  the  public  was  preoccupied 
with  other  things  besides  industry  and  pleasure,  the  nobler  interests  of 
patriotism  have  now  come  into  play.  Numerous  as  the  strangers  are,  they 
are  always  the  minority  amongst  the  crowds  of  100,000  to  200,000  |>eople  who 
throng  to  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero.  It  is  the  French,  and 
especially  the  Parisians,  whose  curiosity  and  spirits  are  unflagging.  The 
success  of  the  Exhibition  had  become  a  point  of  honour  with  them,  and  they 
are  ready  to  do  their  part  in  helping  it  to  pay  its  expenses.  Nor  do  they 
forget  that  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  country's  desire  for  peace,  the  proof 
that  she  has  regained  her  vigour,  and  that  the  Republican  regime  is  capable  of 
ensuring  her  prosperity,  of  inspiring  confidence  in  Europe,  and  entertaining 
the  representatives  of  the  princely  families  of  other  lands  as  her  friends  and 
equals.  The  Exhibition  personates  France  and  the  Republic  solemnly  taking 
their  place  among  the  European  powers,  and  received  by  them  with  sympathy 
and  raspect.  More  or  less  consciously,  the  French  have  all  of  them  felt  this, 
and  hence  the  magnificent  and  entirely  spontaneous  fete  of  May  l,the  opening 
day.  Never  had  Paris  decked  herself  so  gaily.  Even  in  the  ix>orest  streets, 
and  especially  there,  every  apartment  had  its  flag.  In  the  evening  every 
window  glittered  with  lights.  The  public  buildings  were  hardly,  if  at  all, 
illuminated,  but  all  the  private  houses  were  studded  with  lamps,  coloured 
glasses,  and  Venetian  lanterns,  and  lamps  and  lanterns  carried  on  poles  drcn- 
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l&t«d  in  the  streets  amongst  the  crowd.  N()t  even  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol, 
or  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  had  the  enthusiasm  been  so  general,  hearty, 
Mid  spontaneous. 

Siiine  discordant  notes  there  were  not  withstanding,  some  windows  that  dis- 
played neither  flags  nor  lighUi,  some  faces  that  were  only  the  more  scowling 
for  the  general  Joy.  Those  who  from  May  16  to  December  14,  1877.  have 
tried  tboir  utmost  to  drice  France  into  a  civil  war  cannot  console  them- 
selves for  seeing  her  quiet,  peaceful,  and  prosperous.  Everything  serves 
them  as  a  ground  of  complaint,  recrimination,  and  iusinuation.  If  M. 
Waddington  is  mlent,  he  is  said  to  be  hnmiliating  the  country ;  if  he  itjceivea 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  courtesy,  and  approves  any  step  takeu  by  Eiigland, 
he  is  accused  of  compromising'  ur  ;  if  a  madman  fires  upon  tlie  Emperor  nf 
Oermany,  all  the  reactionary  papers  say  that  the  Republic  is  responsible  for  it. 
But  the  Exhibition  ha.s  the  special  privilege  of  oxcitinB;  the  rage  of  thefie 
strange  patriots,  who  cannot  bear  that  France  should  l>e  happy  save  through 
them.  They  who  received  the  -Shah  of  Persia  with  great  pomp,  and  mode  so 
much  of  his  visit,  cannot  endure  that  RepubUcan  Ministers  should  g'ive  more 
splendid  feten  to  the  Princes  than  theu-s,  Oce  of  the  leaders  of  this  rancorous 
and  petty  reaction,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  May  1  fi.  exclaimed 
with  anger,  intended  topassfor  contempt,  "Tbey  disgust  me,  these  Republioans, 
with  their  Exhibitions." 

This  amhitiotis  party  has  every  kind  of  reason  just  now  to  be  discontented 
and  diagiisretL  Their  clerical  allies  in  Belgium  have  jost  been  beaten  at  the 
last  elections,  almost  the  Rame  day  they  themselves  were  experiencing'  a  defeat 
at  the  Frencli  Academy,  which  they  who  treat  politics  aa  a  worldly  intrigna,  and 
confound  their  talons  'with  their  country,  were  no  less  sensible  to.  The  last 
elections  at  the  French  Academy  were  a  real  mock-heroic  poem.  There 
were  two  vacant  seats,  M.  Thiers'  and  M.  Claude  Bernard's.  M,  Reuait 
offered  himself  for  the  latter.  lie  had  been  assured  that  he  should  have  no 
rival ;  but  at  the  last  moment  M.  \Val1on  was  put  up,  who,  somewhat  ahsnrd 
as  it  was  from  a  literary  point  of  view  to  put  him  in  the  scale  with  AL  Kenan, 
nevertheless  got  about  fifteen  votes.  This  competition  could  not  interfere  with 
the  ele<;tion  of  one  wiiom  all  now  admit  to  be  our  best  writer,  but  still  it  was  a 
disappointment  tJi  him,  because.  M.  Wallon  having  written  a  refutation  of  lii;^ 
"  Viu  do  J^sus,"  it  gave  the  election  the  character  of  a  party -struggle,  and 
brought  him  in  less  as  a  writer  than  a  freethinker.  The  livelier  interest 
centred  on  the  other  election,  which  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  struggiee  that 
show  the  littlenesses  to  which  the  most  distinguished  minda  can  descend,  and 
how  little  weight  purely  hterary  consideralion.i  carry  in  a  literary  assembly. 
The  object  with  M.  Thiers'  friends  was  not  to  find  for  his  successor  the 
man  best  able  to  understand  and  judge  that  brilliant  and  fertile  mind,  so 
lively  and  French  in  character,  but  to  look  cut  for  a  candidate  who  they 
night  feel  sure  would  apphiud  the  political  part  M.  Thiers  had  played  since 
1670.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  be  agreeable 
to  Mme.  Thiers,  so  tliat  this  academical  election  was  transformed  into  a  family 
matter. 

M.  Laboulaye,  who  would  have  been  a  worthy  successor  and  a  worthy 
spob^'st  of  M.  Thiers,  wae  put  aside  on  the  pretext  that  M.  Thiers  had  not 
liked  liim.  M.  Kenan,  who  would  [Hisnibly  have  preferred  this  seat  to  M.  Claude 
Bernard's,  was  not  considered  Republican  enough.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  choosing  M.  Giraud,  whom  no  one  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  for  the 
Academy,  solely  because  he  was  an  old  friend  of  M.  Thiers.  Finally,  they 
tJliise  M.  Henri  Martin,  a  laborious  and  worthy  historian,  whose  big  History 
i<i  Prance  is  desfrving  of  the  greatest  resfiect,  but  who  has  no  literary  talent, 
and  who,  even  in  his  political  view-s,  which  are  impregnated  with  common- 
placeness  and  democratic  declamation,  has  almost  always  been  far  removed 
from  M,  Thiers.    On  the  other  hand,  were  the  Academicians  who  belong  to 
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tlie  reactionary  and  clerical  (larticR,  looking'  out  above  all  for  K  candidaM 
would  neither  exalt  M.  Thiers  an  the  historian  ot  the  Revolution  r 
foimder  of  the  Republic.  Forgetting,  therefore,  the  desperation  with  which  a 
few  years  ago  they  had  opposed  M.  Tiune,  then  supported  by  the  freethtukera 
of  the  Academy,  they  look  him  for  their  candidate,  solely  because  his  last 
volume  on  the  Revolution  showed  him  to  be  their  political  ally.  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  Academicians  placed  themselves  on  M.  Taine'e  side,  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  merit.  M.  Henri 
Martin  could  as  litde  bear  comparison  with  him  as  M.  Wallon  with  M.  Reaan. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  two  parties  were  exactly  equal — eighteen 
against  eighteen.  The  comedy  then  became  complete.  The  chief  of  M.  Henri 
S^rtin'a  partisans  went  oiT  to  one  of  the  partisans  of  'hi,.  Taine — a  feeble,  sickly 
old  man — represented  to  him  that  M.  Thiers  had  got  him  elected  to  the  Academy, 
had  made  bim  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  in  short,  wound  up  by 
threatening  to  break  oif  all  relation  with  him  if  he  voted  for  M.  Tune.  The 
old  man  was  frightened,  and  promised  to  abstain.  But  one  of  M.  H.  Martin's 
partisans,  not  thinking  this  at  all  a  loyal  proceeding,  and  being,  moroovir, 
indisposed,  determined  also  lo  abstain.  Once  more  the  two  parlies  were  eqiiaU 
The  Republican  papers  nest  proceeded,  in  due  form,  to  open  a  campugn  against 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  it  was  believed  was  on  M.  Taiiie'e  side,  and  lectured  bim 
to  such  good  purpose  that  he  voted  for  M.  Martin.  Finally,  the  only  real 
devot  amongst  the  Academidans,  who  notwithstanding  bad  promise<l  his 
vote  to  M.  Taine,  afraid  at  the  last  moment  of  voting  for  an  avowed  free- 
thinker, deserted  him  and  gave  his  vote  to  M.  Wallon.  Thus  it  was  that  H. 
Taine,  to  whom  the  doors  of  the  Academy  should  have  flown  open  of  tfaetn- 
selves,  supported  by  Academicians,  several  of  whom  regard  him  with  antipathy, 
opposed  by  others,  mo.it  of  whom  cordially  ailmire  him,  was  defeated  by 
eighteen  votes  against  fifteen.  The  same  Minister  of  May  16,  whom  I 
alluded  to  just  now,  said  with  vexation  as  he  went  out,  '^  &ittus  part^ut l' 
Yes,  beaten  everywhere:  in  the  Chamber,  iu  the  Senate,  before  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  at  the  coundls  of  the  Elysee,  in  the  oi«uion  of  EoroiKf  jp 
Belgium,  and  even  in  the  Academy,  for,  unfortunately  for  M.  Taine.  of  J"*" 
this  petty  contest  was  not  worthy,  this  election  was  but  one  i; 
defeat  of  the  reactionary  party  by  the  Liberal. 

Another  was  the  celebration  of  the  Cenlenaire  de  Voltaire,  which  n 
object  of  ffites  both  in  Paris  and  several  of  the  provincial  towns.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  a  sort  of  national  f€te,  in  which  the  Government  and  the 
municipaUties  would  have  taken  part.  But  the  Government  had  the  wisdom 
to  understand  that  to  many  Voltaire  is  still  too  great  an  object  >if  hatred,  and 
his  name  still  too  much  of  a  war-cry.  for  it  to  be  possible  to  do  him  official 
homage  without  exciting  justifiable  susceptibihties.  No  ceremony  was  per- 
mitted to  take  place  out  of  doors,  and  the  demonstrations  were  ooufinod  tn 
two  large  gatherings  :  one  of  which,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  turhu- 
lent,  was  held  in  the  Cirque  Myers,  where  a  sketch  for  a  statue  of  Voltaire, 
to  be  erected  on  the  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  was  inaugurated.  Tliere  wm 
a  good  deal  nf  screaming  and  singing  and  waving  of  tianuers  insrrilied  with 
the  celebrated  words,  "  Et-rasona  linfumel"  A  long  and  not  very  interesting 
speech  received  but  little  attention,  and  altogether  people  seemed  lo  care  very 
little  about  Voltaire  and  a  great  deal  about  making  an  anti-clerical  mauifesta- 
tion.  At  theUaite  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  a  less  numerous  and  far  more 
select  company  was  assembled,  consisting  of  literary  men.  artists,  meonhMf  of 
the  Institute  aud  the  Senate,  deputies,  and  the  most  liberal  portimi  of  writing 
and  thinking  Paris.  Victor  JIugo  presided,  and  round  him  were  Kenan. 
Augier.  Legonvi;,  E.  de  Girardin,  Jean  Paul  Lanreus,  Challemel  Lacour.  Michul 
Breal.  the  editors  of  the  Tempt,  the  Sireh,  the  XJX\  Sihlt.  Bverytbing 
was  avoided  that  could  have  looked  like  an  attack  upon  religion,  a  trifle 
too  much  even  was  made  of  Voltaire's  testimonies  of  respect  for  Chi-iulii 
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more  tlian  the  passages  with  their  contest  juati/y.  M.  Deschauel,  who  knows 
Voltaire  so  well,  made  a  charming  address,  pointing'  out  all  the  different 
Bides  of  his  genius ;  he  read  some  striking  passages  with  admirable  force  of 
diction,  and  gained  special  applause  for  the  one  in  which  the  philosopher 
imagines  that  he  meets  Jesus  Christ,  and  after  hearing  Him  uses  1anguaK«; 
so  cfeffercnt  from  that  of  the  Charch,  hows  doivn  before  Him,  saying,  "  Tii 
ee  nion  maitro,"  Victor  Hugo  went  still  further :  he  compared  the  work 
of  Voltaire  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ, — a  comparisoQ  that  shocks  at  first 
siglit,  but  is  not  without  truth,  for  the  sentiments  of  tolerance  and 
humanity  which  the  eighteenth  century  preaches  are  in  profound  harmony 
with  the  love  of  man  as  preached  by  Jesus  Christ.  Victor  Hugo  gave 
fine  esprossion  to  a  manifest  tmth  when  he  said,  "  Jesus  a  pleure,  vol- 
twre  a  soiiri.  (."est  de  cette  larme  divine  et  de  ce  sonrire  humnin  ou'est 
fait  la  mansuetude  et  la  cifnlisation  modeme."  The  subject  specially  dwelt 
on  at  the  Gaite  was  the  social  work  of  Voltaire,  the  profound  influence  he 
exercised  on  the  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  regime,  the  establishment  of 
reli^ous  tolerance,  and  the  enduring  and  essential  conijuests  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  sound  and  beneficial  part  of  Voltaire's  work  is  ignored  when 
not  attacked  by  our  modern  clergy ;  hence  their  exasperation  against  this 
centenary ;  hence  also  the  necessity  of  celebrating  it.  They  have  flooded 
Prance  with  fly-leaves,  making  VoItMte  out  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  people 
and  of  education,  a  partisan  of  slavery,  a  traitor  to  France,  a  monster  of 
immorality.  M.  Dupanloup  published  long  letters,  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
same  charges,  enforced  with  the  same  shorn  quotations.  He  even  put  the 
question  to  the  Ministry,  requesting  that  steps  should  be  token  against  the 
centenary-  He  drew  upon  himself  a  vigorous  reply  from  M.  Dofaure,  which 
determined  the  just  measure  in  which  the  Prance  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  owes 
grai«ful  tribute  to  Voltjure ;  and,  thanks  to  the  moderation  of  those  who  cele- 
brated it,  the  centenary  of  Voltwre  has  agtuu  beeu  a  defeat  for  the  clericaljwrty. 
The  chief  attraction  of  Has  fete  of  the  Voltaire  centenary  was  to  hear  Victor 
Hugo  deliver  his  speech.  For  some  time  past  the  old  poet  has  seemed  gifted 
with  new  life-  In  two  years  he  has  published  four  volumes  of  verse,  and  two 
volumes  of  prose,  and  two  other  volumes  of  verse  are  announced  as  forth- 
coming. His  speech  on  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  made.  Tht- 
acooiint  of  the  trials  and  executions  of  Calas  and  !«  Barre  is  a  masterpiece  of 
narration,  and  the  whole  speecli  abounded  in  happy  turns,  striking  anti- 
theses, and  oratorical  fervour.  We  must  not,  it  is  true,  look  too  closely 
into  these  brilliant  phrases ;  the  ideas  are  scanty,  and  to  any  one  who  knows 
V.  Hugo,  not  very  new.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  having  to  make  another 
speech  at  the  Chntelet  as  president  of  the  Congre^  lilt&aire  internaliomii,  he 
could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  go  through  all  the  same  reasoiungs 
af^ainst  the  war  and  in  favour  of  the  amnesty.  But  this  time  the  poetic  fire 
bad  deserted  him,  and  the  (act  he  had  shown  at  the  flaite  likewise.  He  let 
fall  some  most  imfortunate  allusions  to  the  late  attempt  on  the  Emperor  of 
Germany's  life.  In  entreating  kings  to  pardon  the  pieuple,  and  Republi(«  to 
pardon  the  kings,  he  played  into  the  hands  of  those  who  pretend  there  is  a 
fatal  connection  between  Republican  ideas  and  regicide. 

But  we  can  oiJy  expect  Victor  Htigo  fo  give  ua  what  he  has.  He  has  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  a  great  and  generous  soul ;  borne  upwards  ou 
their  wings,  with  his  energetic  head  softened  by  age  and  his  strong  deep 
vcnce.  encircled  with  a  glory  now  unique  in  Europe,  he  presides  with  confident 
and  paternal  majesty  at  great  gatherings  and  festivities.  The  task  of  practi- 
cally directing  the  different  congresses  which  the  Exhibition  is  to  bo  made 
the  occasion  of  must  be  left  to  others.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  produce 
good  residts.  They  encourage  ties  of  friendship  between  the  representatives 
of  the  different  nations,  and  the  Literary  Congress  as  well  as  the  Postal  will 
unqnwtionably  promote  interaatiotial  relations  of  a  friendly  nature. 
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Whilst  Paris  is  adorning  ijerself  to  receive  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  lighting  her  streets  with  electric  light,  giving  concerts  every  evening  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens,  preparing  a  dazzling  fete  for  June  30,  the  theatres  are 
not  giving  themselves  much  trouble  to  vary  their  repertoire.  One  successful 
piece  is  enough  for  them.  The  public  never  fails  them.  The  only  import- 
ant novelties  of  the  last  three  months  have  been  "Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont 
Arcy,"  by  M.  Sardou,  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  "  Les  Fourchambault,"  by  E.  Aug^er, 
at  the  Theatre  Franijais.  "  Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont  Arcy  "  is  one  of  those  master- 
pieces of  dramatic  legerdemain  in  which  V.  Sardou  excels.  He  takes  a  certain 
number  of  somewhat  common  and  ill-assorted  ingredients,  combines  them, 
rejuvenates  them  by  dint  of  infusing  fun  and  spirit  into  them,  introduces  one 
or  two  really  dramatic  and  touching  scenes,  and  thus  produces  a  rather  ill- 
constructed  piece,  in  which  the  comic  constantly  borders  on  the  tragic,  and 
the  tragic  ends  with  laughter,  but  which  captivates  the  spectator,  and  sends 
liim  away  interested  and  delighted.  The  picture  of  the  provincial  manners 
and  customs  of  Pont  Arcy  is  neither  very  clever  nor  very  new ;  not  one  of  the 
characters  is  carefully  studied,  but,  nevertheless,  interest  is  excited,  if  not  in 
the  personages,  at  least  in  their  fortunes;  and  although  great  fun  has  been 
made  of  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  son  who  allows  himself  to  be  accused  of  a 
fault  committed  by  his  father,  to  spare  his  mother,  who  worships  her  husband's 
memory,  from  distress — such  devotion  is  nevertheless  very  human,  and  produces 
a  great  impression.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced  are  indeed 
ludicrous,  but  they  are  so  only  on  reflection  ;  on  the  stage  M.  Sardou's  clever- 
ness and  skill  make  everything  go  down.  This  literary  sorcerer  is  so  clever 
as  to  have  succeeded  on  his  reception  at  the  Academy  in  gaining  admiration  for 
a  speech  which  was  neither  academical,  nor  well  furnished  with  facts  or  ideas, 
nor  remarkably  brilliant.  It  consisted  of  pleasant  tittle-tattle,  delivered  with 
gpod-humour  and  southern  vivacity,  and  with  the  talent  and  the  fire  of  an  actor. 
He  explained  his  conception  of  dramatic  art  very  clearly  by  placing  Euripides 
above  Sophocles,  and  saying  that  the  man  born  for  dramatic  art  cannot  see  a 
fine  landscape  without  exclaiming,  *'•  Quel  beau  decor  ! "  a  pretty  girl  without 
saying, "  Quelle  charmante  ingenue ! "  or  a  moving  incident  without  thinking, 
"  Voilk  un  succes  a  faire."  lie  confounds  what  is  theatrical  with  what  is 
dramatic,  faniiUarity  with  a  profession  with  the  inspiration  of  au  art. 

''  Les  Fourcliambault,"  by  E.  Augier,  has  not  been  talked  about  nearly  as  much 
as  ''  Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont  Arcy  ;"  and  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  deserves  it  fully 
as  mucli.  The  critics  have  been  imauimous  in  their  praise,  and  would  have 
made  us  believe  that  a  masterpiece  had  seen  the  light.  Such  was  unfortu- 
nately not  the  case.  No  doubt  it  displays  the  j)Owerful  and  healthy  qualities 
of  Augier — his  knowledge  of  bourgeois  habits,  the  skill  with  which  he  brings 
the  most  opposite  characters  into  encounter  with  each  other,  paints  complex 
personages  who  are  a  mixture  of  qualities  and  defects,  and  do  evil  without 
bemg  thoroughly  bad ;  his  boldness  in  placing  his  heroes  in  tragic  positions, 
which  he  suddenly  unravels  by  a  coup  de  theatre  which  is  true  to  nature,  and 
drawn  from  the  character  and  passions  of  his  j)ersonages,  without  pulling  any 
]>etty  strings  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, — and  therein  consists  Augier^s  great 
superiority  over  Sardou, — the  piece  is  written  in  excellent  style.  But  notwith- 
standing these  qualities,  which  always  distinguish -his  work,  Augier's  last  piece 
cannot  rank  with  his  great  comedies,  '*  Les  Effrontes,"  "Le  Gendre  de  M.Poirier," 
"  Le  Fils  de  Gibo3"er."  There  is  nothing  novel  either  in  the  social  features  treated 
or  in  the  characters ;  w^e  have  often  met  with  them  on  the  stage  before.  The 
prejudice  with  which  natural  children  are  regarded  in  society,  the  exaggerated 
severity  with  which  a  woman  who  has  made  a  false  step  is  judged,  and  the 
still  more  exaggerated  leniency  shown  to  the  man  who  has  deserted  the 
woman ;  the  follies  of  the  bourgeois  who,  having  grown  rich,  try  to  get  their 
daughter  to  marry  a  man  with  a  title,  the  irreverence  of  children  brought  up 
in  frivolous  and  worldly  surroundings  towards  their  parents,  the  dangers  a 
poor  and  beautiful  girl  is  exposed  to  in  a  house  where  hospitality  has  been 
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g'iveu  ber, — all  tlieso  o1)servatii>ns,  thougl  true  enoitgli,  are  nevertheless  oot 
new,  and  tn  emphasize  tbem,  M.  Aiigier  occasionally  resui-ta  to  exag^rations 
and  rather  broad  fan.  Miiie.  Fourchatubault,  who  is  continually  Ihrowiug  her 
dowry  of  800.000  franc*  at  her  husband's  head ;  Leoiwld  Koiirchambault,  who 
laughs  at  his  father  with  more  freedom  than  he  would  at  one  of  his  compnnionn, 
arc  overdrawn ;  as  also  Heruard,  the  ualural  child,  who  sacrifioes  his  fortune  U^ 
save  the  mun  whn  has  deserted  his  mother  from  ruin,  has  qoite  a  romantit; 
notion  of  the  dutie.i  entailed  upon  a  son  in  such  a  case.  Another  defect 
in  the  piece  ie  its  want  of  unity.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  what  is  the 
real  subject.  Is  it  Bernard's  love  for  the  youn^  American  t,i)verne9s  ?  Is  it 
the  marriage  of  Mdlle.  Fourcharabault  with  the  son  of  the  Soua-Pr^fet  ? 
la  it  the  rain  of  the  Fourchambaults  and  the  uoble  reveuge  Bernard  oblams 
from  his  father?  Is  it  the  danger  the  governess's  reputation  incurs  at  Ltjopold 
Fourchamhault'a  hands!  We  cannot  say.  The  piece  ends  with  the  marriage 
of  Bernard  with  the  gwvernesa.  But  this  attachment,  only  revealed  by  the  two 
parties  concerned  in  the  last  scene,  hardly  jilays  any  part  in  the  piece.  It 
nappily  contains  some  very  dramatic  points,  such  as  when  Bemaitl,  having 
been  atruck  by  Leopold,  tells  him  that  he  is  his  brother ;  and  those,  handled 
by  Aogier  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  are  suBicieut  to  keep  up  the  general 
interest  in  a  piece  which  is  otherwise  rather  commonplace  and  tedious. 

Another  dramatic  novelty  lixiked  for  with  great  curiosity  haa  turned  out  a 
lamentable  Jiafci,  namely  M.  Zola's  attempt  at  the  Palus  Boyal :  "  Le  Bonton  de 
Rose."  31.  Zola,  who  by  dint  of  talent  and  daring  has  auguired  an  undisputed 
place  at  the  head  of  contemporary  French  novelistsj  is  at  the  same  time  the 
theatrical  critic  to  the  paper  called  the  Bien  Public.  He  is  outrageously  severe, 
especially  on  the  most  illustrious  names,  and  Victor  Uugo  liuds  as  little  favour 
as  Sardou  in  his  eyes.  The  signal  failure  of  Ida  two  pieces,  "Les  Utritiers 
Babourdin  "  and  '■  Therese  Kaquin,"  ought,  nevertheless,  to  have  inspired  him 
with  greater  modestv.  He  showed  special  contempt  for  the  authors  of  those 
amusing  farces  which  made  the  reputation  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  which, 
amidst  the  most  spUtting  absurdities,  very  profound  observations  of  life  and 
character  are  often  to  be  found.  Also.  E.  Labiche,  fioudinet.  and  Hennequin 
may  well  be  numbered  amongst  our  good  comic  authors.  Zola  boasted  that 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  write  a  farc«  of  this. kind,  and  wrote  "  Le  Bonton  de 
Rose."  in  which  there  is  neither  wit,  invention,  nor  observation;  nothing  but 
coarse  equivocations,  a  clum-sy  repetition  of  old  jokes,  and  improprieties, 
unrelieved  by  the  least  fun.  To  the  misfortune  of  his  failure  he  has  added 
the  absurdity  of  complaining  of  it  in  his  paper,  and  attributing  what  was  solely 
due  to  his  want  of  the  dramatic  faculty  to  a  cabal. 

Happily  for  him  he  redeemed  his  reputation  at  the  same  time  by  pubUshing 
tlie  most  remarkable  novel  his  pen  has  yet  produced  :  "  Due  Page  d'Amour 
(Charpentier).  It  is  a  little  bit  of  Paris  life  de.scribed  with  really  admirable 
vigour  and  truth,  being  at  the  same  time  a  most  delicate  chapter  of  psyclio- 
logy,  which  tliough  it  certainly  cuntatus  some  few  falae  and  exaggerated 
touches  is  a  very  profound  and  touching  analysis.  The  final  impression. 
ss  in  all  'Mr.  Zola's  novels,  is  sad,  because  he  always  depicts  man  as  a  prey 
to  fatal  instincts  and  influences ;  but  the  book  is  poetic  and  touching.  I  sliall 
refer  to  it  agniu  on  a  future  occasion  in  speaking  of  our  contemporary 
novelists. 

G.  MoNOu. 
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[//i  this  Section  the  Contributors  to  the  CoNXE^kiPORABY  Review  are  understood  U^ 
express  themselves  with  less  restraint  (as  to  their  individual  views)  than  might 
be  thought  desirable  in  foi*mal  articles  J] 


THE  COMING  ELECTION. 

THERE  is  reason,  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  for  believing  that  thoogh 
after  the  next  election  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  find  itself  so  strong  as  it  now  is,  it  will  still  be  in  a  large  and 
effective  majority.  We  hear  a  great  many  clever  things  about  reactions,  and 
even  of  the  law  of  such  "  reactions,"  as  are  alleged  in  this  case ;  but  do  we 
know  anything  about  it  ?  We  read,  for  example,  of  the  "  stern,  gloomy,  and 
repressive  reign  of  Puritanism "  under  Cromwell,  and  the  "  reaction "  under 
Charles  II.,  when  "  immoralitv  burst  the  floodgates,  and  the  long  pent-up 
impulses  of  our  baser  nature  "  nad  their  revenge.  But  does  any  one  feel  that 
vague  explanations  of  this  kind  are  satisfactory?  In  this  case  the  " reaction" 
certainly  continued  a  very  long  time — very.  And  that  is  one  point.  We  are 
hardly  to  suppose  that  a  lad  who  prayed  and  fasted  with  Bunyan  under 
Cromwell,  "  reacted  "  in  reckless  dissipation  when  he  was  ninety,  under  King 
George.  Then  who  was  it  that  did  the  reacting?  Are  we  to  understand  that 
the  children  of  Puritanically  trained  citizens'  children  who  were  born  or  went 
to  school  in  Puritan  days  inherited  some  impulse  of  "  reaction,"  or  that  their 
training  predisposed  them  to  be  vicious  when  they  grew  up?  Or  how  was  it? 
Because  the  reaction,  if  reaction  there  was,  proceeded  on  a  large  scale.  And 
if  we  put  the  hypothesis  that  Kin<r  Charles  II.  had  been  a  man  like  his  father, 
or  like  Cromwell,  or  like  George  III. — what  then  ? 

Nevertheless,  if  we  use  the  word  reaction  with  a  reserve,  it  certainly 
expresses  a  fact  in  politics  just  now.  For  some  time  past  thinking  men,  Mr. 
Mill  among  them,  had  been  prophesying  that  a  reaction  was  close  upon  us.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  (whose  friends  may  perhaps  have  something 
not  unreasonable  to  say  about  a  "  reaction  "  against  his  authority  just  now),  as 
it  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  others,  that  the  forces  in  favour  of  freedom 
which  broke  out  at,  and  immediately  after,  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have 
well-nigh  spent  themselves,  and  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  peri! 
to  liberty  of  all  kinds,  social,  religious,  political.  The  rapid  and  steady  decline 
of  religious  belief  among  the  educated  classes  was  not  histanced  by  Mr.  Mill 
among  the  efficient  causes  of  this  change,  but  assuredly  it  might  have  been. 
For  life  is  made  up  of  cases  which  nmst  be  referred  to  religious  res|X)nsibility 
if  liberty  is  to  stand  its  ground  at  all.  Take  away  religion,  and  freedom  goes. 
There  is  nothing  so  selfish  and  so  cynical  as  atheism  in  power^  and  the  reasons 
are  obvious  in  themselves,  and  verifiable  in  history  as  to  their  nature. 

Enlightened  politicians  on  the  Conservative  side,  no  less  than  real,  or  only 
so-called  Liberals,  recognize  in  what  is  called  the  Conservative  reaction 
something  uncanny — something  that  should  make  us  all  a  little  uneasy.  S<> 
far  as  it  meant  merely  a  change  of  Ministry  a  few  years  ago  the  immediate 
causes  of  it  were  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  scented  them  in  the  air, 
and  his  uneasiness  drove  him  to  that  sudden  dissolution.     His  Consen*ative 
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<Titi(-8  v/Wl  adti  that  he  endtiaTi Hired  to  counteract  them  \iy  a  de^iierate  nod 
unconftitntional  manifesto,  promising  the  repeal  of  tlie  incunie-tax.  But  we 
«ball  all  agree  in  this,  that  that  proniisc  was  a  very  great  inducement,  and  that 
the  fact  that  it  failed  prove»<  at  least  the  reality  and  deep-seated  diffusion  of 
the  change.  There  was  a  suri>liis  of  five  millions :  the  greatest  financier  in 
the  world  promiaed,  if  his  party  were  returned  to  (X)wer  once  more,  the  repeal 
of  a  most  obnoxions  tax  (ttiis  I'eading  may  be  called  coarse,  bat  it  must  pans, 
and  it  is  indeed  substantially  a  true  one),  and  yet  the  response  of  the  country 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  brought  back  Lis  opponeuls  to  i>ower  in  a  trium- 
phant, not  to  say  inniilting,  majority. 

There  were  many  minor  reasons  for  this ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
cry  of  "  Beer  and  Uible"  was  Hie  moat  influential  of  all  those  which  cheered 
<m  the  newcomers  to  victory.  Mr.  Bruce,  now  Lord  Aberdai'e,  had  offeuded 
the  publicans,  and  tiiey  took  their  revejjge.  But  it  is  equally  beyond  dispute 
that  there  had  l<een  for  some  time  a  steadily-growing  "reaction"  towards 
Conservatism.  This  is  vagne  language,  however.  Where  was  ihe  "  reaction  f " 
Are  we  to  uuilerstaud  tliat  those  who  had  ouce  been  Radicals  now  suddenly 
became  Tories,  or  had  gradually  grown  into  Toryism,  during  the  latter  portion 
t)!  the  Gladstone  regime?  This  will  scarcely  hold.  With  regard  to  the 
pubUcaiia,  indeed,  we  are  all  of  us  certain  that  very  large  numbers  of  them 
turned  round  upon  old  Liberal  friends,  and  that  out  of  pure  vindictivenees  or 
childishness.  Gotieril's  fifty  is  more  than  Regan's  five.  But  this  will  not  go  far  : 
at  least,  not  far  enough,  Tme,  you  might,  iti  any  ni>ighliourhood  you  chose  to 
«elect,  see  enough  at  that  time  to  convince  you  tliat  the  pubticauR  were  the 
most  advanced  and  active  captains  of  the  "  reaction,"  so  far  as  they  could  bo 
«o ;  but,  after  all,  that  does  liot  eihaust  Ihe  case. 

No  ;  tior  do  vague  generalities  about  reaction.  We  m\ist  bear  in  mind  that 
the  young  are  perpetually  gro^vitLg  up.  It  is  a  truism,  but  it  is  a  useful  thmg 
to  remember  now  and  then.  We  hod  had  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  and 
within  the  three  or  four  years  previous  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  tens  of 
thousands  of  striplings  had  got  married.  These  were  partly  working  men 
jnxjper,  but  were  also  very  largely  of  the  lower  rank  of  the  middle  class.  And 
the  lower  middle  classes  are  very  largely  "'Jingoes,"  One  might  say  that  they 
are  the  very  strongliold  of  twopenny-halfpenny  Conservatism,  They  think  it 
is  "  genteel  "  to  l>e  Tory,  and  they  are  fearfully  stupid  aud  conceited.  Even 
where  Uiey  hanker  after  Liberahsm — even  where  they  are  Liberals,  so  far  as 
Ihey  are  anything  at  all  {it  is  treating  them  too  handsomely  to  allow  them  a 
creed  of  any  kind; — even  where  they  take  in  Liberal  newspapers  and  talk 
-Liberalism  in  seci-et,  they  are  Tories  in  society — lAdr  society.  Because  it  is 
geuleel :  because  they  are  Jingoes.  Let  anj-body  who  doubts  this  canvass  in 
a  quiet  way  any  ismall  suburban  street,  with  its  little  "  respectable "  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  and  such  like,  and  he  will  soon  l>e  convinced,  and  will  I'eceive  a 
new  lesson  in  the  dulness  of  the  "  most  jieople  "  out  of  whom  political  results 
have  to  be  squeezed,  and  in  the  utter  recklessness  of  their  opinions.  As  to  the 
working  men  proper,  ibey  were  laigely  under  the  iufiuenCe  of  the  publicans, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  were  quite  unequal  to  the  reflection  that 
Mr.  l>israeli  had  caught  the  other  party  bathing  and  had  stolen  their  clothes. 
They  knew  that  a  certain  extentuon  of  the  franchise  came  direct  from  the 
hands  of  the  so-called  Conservatives:  they  had  certain  strong  impres^ons 
agamst  Liberals  iu  connection  with  factory  legislation  ;  aud,  after  all,  deny  it 
who  will,  the  working  man,  unless  veiy  intelligent  or  stung  by  immediate 
adversity,  is  a  Tory  and  a  Jingo.  And  we  must  by  no  means  forgot  that  young 
men  recently  married  are  for  the  most  part  politically  tndiffei-ent  aud  lazy ;  , 
that  poor,  uneducated  men  ai'e  especially  so  -,  aud  that  the  class  wlio  came 
suddenly  into  power  about  that  lime — a  generation  just  grown  up — were  fur 
tho  most  pait  ignorant  and  stupid.  It  is  useless  shutting  our  eyes  to  Iho 
danger  we  run  from  the  immense  growth  of  city  populatjonfi.  There  has 
~    en  a  rapid,  all  but  overwheluiiug  tnfiux,  simply  l>y  natural  multipUcation,  of 
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the  lower  types  of  human  beings — the  bom  Jingoes ;  and  if  any  early  triumphs 
await  true  Liberalism,  they  can  only  be  early  in  a  very  modified  sense.  There 
has  undoubtedly  been  some  reaction  in  favour  of  Liberalism  as  a  creed,  and  there 
will  be  more.  But  there  are  those  who  are  deeply  convinced  that  the  Toryism 
of  the  present  generation  is  a  Toryism  "  in  grain,"  and  that  it  will  not  be 
washed  out  by  changes  of  Ministry  or  of  superficial  pohcy,  or  any  such  matter. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  old-world  Toryism  of  King  and  Aristocracy,  Church 
and  State — it  is  the  Toryism  of  King  Mob,  with  various  secular  State  agencies 
put  in  the  place  of  an  established  Church  ;  but  Toryism  it  assuredly  is  in  its 
essence.  The  ideal  of  Liberalism  is  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  word 
— its  veiy  essence  is  the  use  of  State  agency  as  a  means  solely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  growths  towards  perfect  freedom.  The  ideal  of  the  new 
Toryism  is  the  use  of  State  agency  to  maintain  model  institutions  framed, 
however  remotely,  on  the  old  lines  of  Church  and  King,  in  order  to  govern  the 
lives  of  individuals,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  freedom.  Its  last  and  lowest 
term  would  be  the  triumph  of  a  purely  secular  republicanism,  which  we  may 
safely  affirm  would  prove  a  most  detestable  tyranny.  Cultivated  Liberals 
know  this,  and  scent  the  coming  danger.  Many  of  them  rest  on  their  oars  and 
drift ;  others  cynically  go  with  the  stream,  counting  that  the  less  of  two  evils. 

The  exact  quality  and  amount  of  the  forces  that  ffave  Mr.  Disraeli  so  much 
power  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  an  analysis  of  the  voting-papers  used  at 
the  last  election.  Everybody  who  has  served  as  a  committee-man,  or  president, 
or  secretary  of  a  popular  society*  knows  how  fallacious  generalizations  about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  such  things  nearly  always  prove.  The  change  of  fortunes 
which  puzzles  the  friends  of  a  given  society  is  usually  found,  upon  scrutiny, 
to  depend,  not  upon  any  of  the  causes  excogitated  by  wiseacres  who  take 
broad  views,  but  upon  accidents  of  detail ;  some  of  ii  s  friends  are  married, 
some  have  grown  too  old  to  take  an  interest  in  the  movement,  some  are  dead, 
the  quality  of  the  neighbourhood  is  altered,  and  so  forth.  I  have  already  hinted 
that  it  seems  probable  that  there  has  been  no  reaction  against  Liberal  principles 
in  any  sense  which  might  be  called  historic,  but  that  the  immediate  revulsi(» 
which  caused  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  was  largely  the  result 
of  small  accidents.  Of  course  there  could  not  have  been  the  same  practical 
result  if  it  had  not  been  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  Keform  Bill  had  given  so  much 
lX)wer  to  the  Jingo  class  and  the  working  class.  Of  course,  too,  we  cannot 
take  the  power  back  again  ;  and  equally  of  course,  the  danger  which  arises 
from  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  population  must  continue  to  exist.  Hence, 
a  return  to  Liberalism  as  it  was  undeistood  in  the  days  when  the  Grotes,  the 
Mills,  the  Molesworths,  and  other  *'  philosophical  Radicals  "  were  trying  to 
formulate  a  working  creed  for  it,  is  a  long  way  off — to  say  no  worse.  We 
shall  have  to  sit  down  under  Conservative  nile  for  some  time  to  come  yet. 
And  there  are  signs  of  a  tendency  to  revive  religious  persecution,  and  gag  the 
press.  The  working  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  incapable  of  understanding 
such  matters,  unless  they  directly  toucli  their  interests;  and  the  Jingoes — 
who  form  the  larger  portion  of  the  constituency  of  most  newspapers — rather 
believe  in  persecution.  We  may,  of  course,  have  changes  of  Ministry.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  War  question,  or  some  other,  might  take  some  sudden  turn 
which  would  remove  the  nominal  Conservatives,  and  re-introduce  nominal 
Liberals.  But  that  is  a  small  matter.  If  the  old  Liberal  principles  have  a 
future — as  who  that  thinks  them  true  can  doubt  ? — it  can  only  come,  after  some 
years  of  education,  by  the  course  of  events,  and  the  advent  into  pohtical  j>ower 
of  a  practically  new  *'  public." 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  earnest  Liberals  have  learnt 
new  earnestness  from  the  galling  consciousness  of  the  yoke  they  have  been 
under  for  so  long.  And  the  feeling  among  them  of  helplessness  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tory  majority  has  led,  under  the  leadership  and  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  (iladstone  and  others,  to  the  development  of  a  kind  of  political  agency 
which  is  particularly  new.    The  pressure  from  without,  on  the  war  question — 
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pressure  on  a  rery  large  scnJe — from  men  and  women  of  geniu,*,  rpligion,  and 
social  force.  ii«  Uie  first  form  of  an  experiment  wliich  ninst  aiid  wiU  be  re- 
peated. There  is  no  such  speciality  about  politics  as  to  make  it  impertiuent 
for  men  of  ability,  in  that  bare  capacity,  to  interfere  in  them,  even  if  they  happen 
tw  have  only  general  views.  U  wottid  be  foond,  upon  inqnirj',  that  in  all  great 
mteBtirms,  cheologtcnl  among  the  rest,  the  men  of  merely  '■  genera!  riews."  if 
also  men  of  parts  and  sensibility,  have  been  beforehand  with  the  aperialists  in 
the  soiuidiu>-i8  of  their  previsiooa.  The  experts  have  never  told  ns  anything 
in  science,  in  theology,  or  in  politics,  which  had  not  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
vagne  but  exquisitely  sensitive  glass  of  the  poetic  intelligence.  It  is  the 
miMem  fn^hiou  for  the  specialist  to  i-laim  all  the  honours  in  snch  cases ;  bnt 
fashions  change ;  and  even  among  specialists  there  may  in  time  be  a  rebellion, 
when  liiey  fuid  thai  the  accredited  rule  of  the  craft,  that  ■■  Science  ahsorlm 
the  labours  of  pioneer^  but  fo.-gel«  their  names"  (a  rule  which  we  quote 
from  a  specialist),  means,  being  interpreted, that  the  men  who  have  tlie  power 
to  do  it  may  steal  as  ihey  like  from  those  beneath  them  in  position,  and 
studiously  htlp  Science  to  "forget  tbeir  names,"  But,  aft«r  all,  these  ai'':> 
minor  matters.     TTie  great  jxiint  is  to  come. 

The  groat  point,  then,  is  that  our  jiarliamenlary  machinery  is  outgrown,  and 
that  such  movements  as  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made  betray  a. 

Sowing  sense  of  this  in  the  very  beat  and  most  thoughtful  part  of  the  nation, 
nchof  thepresent  activity  and  definit«ness  of  this  sense  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Mill,  his  lieutenant  Mr.  Hare,  and  a  few  earnest  subalterns  in  the  ranks 
of  jonmalisni ;  but  much  else  must  be  pnt  to  tlie  account  of  the  extra-parlia- 
nientary  activity  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  love  of  popular  sj-mpatliy  natural  to 
a  man  of  his  mould  may  have  led  him  into  one  <ir  two  lapses  from  the  natural 
dignity  of  a  leader  of  men ;  but  that  is  little-  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  wonld  subside  into  hU  parliamentary  career  when  the  resnlt  of 
his  dissolution  of  Parliament  tangtit  him  which  way  the  wind  blew.  He 
knew  (we  may  conjecture)  that  it  was  no  mere  chance  gale ;  and  he  knew 
that  tne  parliamentary  ptilic^'  demanded  foJ*  the  time  was  one  whicli  he 
was  not  well  Sited  to  guide.  He  was  well  aware,  also,  that  it  was  the  beer 
interest  which  hail  turned  the  scale  against  him.  and  that  the  better  bratn  and 
better  heart  of  the  country  was  with  him.  So  he  arose,  and  shook  him- 
self as  at  other  times,  and  went  and  did  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.  He  has 
helped  to  awaken  a  fresh  sense  of  power,  and  bring  into  pre-eminence  what 
men  as  diverse  as  Orote.  MilL  Helps,  and  Tennyson,  have  in  different  ways 
ahnwn  that  they  feel, — namely,  the  breakdown  under  new  conditions  of  onr 
so-called  representative  syatem.  The  anti-war  petitions  of  the  ladies  belong 
mainly  to  a  differ^it  wave  of  social  and  poUtical  changes.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  (hey  presage  nothing;  far  otherwise;  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ataud  in  direct  connoction  with  the  deep  and  growing  discontent  of  the  New 
Liberalism.  That  discontmt  will  not  he  appeased  by  any  diminution  of  the  Con- 
servative majority  at  the  next  elwtion  j  or  even  by  the  formal  return  to  s-v-called 
power  of  llie  Liberal  party.  But  as  to  the  election  itadf,  there  is  a  return 
which  would  l>e  very  interesting  and  instructive,  if  we  could  get  it — a  return, 
namely,  which  should  show  us  the  ages,  sodal  conditions,  and  creeds  of  all 
those  who  vntod  on  both  sides.  We  should  like  absolutely  exhaustive  know- 
ledge, distinguishing  tlie  married  and  the  single ;  those  under  twenty-five. 
those  mider  thirty,  and  so  on  ;  the  working-men,  in  their  different  orders  ;  the 
tradesmen,  small  atid  great:  the  lawyers,  the  clergymen,  the  landowners:,  the 
fundholders,  the  clerks,  the  journalists,  the  artists,  the' Churchmen,  the  Inde- 
pendents, Ihc  Wenleyans,  and  others,  with  as  much  fulness  and  precision  a.H 
possible.  ^Vlien  labour  was  employed  in  masses,  we  should  like  to  know  all 
about  the  nnplnyers,  whether  it  was  in  town  or  countjy.  We  should  like  a 
very  exact  n\i,Ufmi-ni  'il  the  numbers  of  those  who  paid  income-tax,  and  the 
proportions  in  wliich  they  paid  it;  of  the  teetotBllws  who  voted;  and  of  the 
newsp^iers  the  voters  took  in.    It  would  be  interesting,  for  example,  to  know 
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the  comparative  number  of  thosp  who  took  in  the  Dailii  TeUgraiih  *t)J  J 
Daily  Nrv}».    These  iteina — even  i(  there  were  no  ballot— ^we  should  ac 
but  any  London  man  who  will  minutely  watch  liis  own  district  at  tJie  tj 
the  election,  will  see  how  very  trivial  are  the  causes  which  detenoiae  a  g 
third  of  the  votes  given,  how  little — exwpt  in  tliues  of  p-eat  excituiuent- 
pi'ove  even  as  to  the  mere  political  predilections  of  the  uja^es  ;  and  how  u 
1ms,  at  all  tunes  alike,  of  their  polilical  priuciplt^. 


IT  may  ho  thought  that  we  answer  the  question  in  thua  atating  \ 
ever  dreamt,   it  way  be  asked,   that  an  Opposition    sJiould  i 
exist   on    the    questions    which   rouse    a    nation's    keenest    of. 
We  may  feel  that  party  govemnieiit  is  in  itself  not  tiie  most  delislilfli!  o 
of  contemplation,  we  may  wish  tiiat  an  Opiwsitioii  did  not  csist  at  (" 
that  a  political  party  sjiouid.  at  the  cost  of  much  lliat  all  men  love,  o 
itself  for  warfare,  and,  dropping  ita  weapons,  sink  into  a  position  c 
towards  the  very  body,  distrust  of  which  is  il«  ra/soa  d'etre,  at  C 
important  crisis  of  political  affairs,  is  surely  a  notion  entertained  by  m 
being.     If  an  Opposition  is  to  ei^iat   at  all,  it  surely  must  fouhq  i 
strenuous  action  at  every  crisis  of  foreign  affairs  in  which  it  has  any  C 
making  itself  felt  as  a  power.     It  can  have  no  limit  but  its  own  helplesma 

This  would  be  conceded  by  every  one  as  an  abstract  truth.     Nevi 
much  that  we  have  heard  lately  implies  its  falsehood.     A  kind  of  ( 
Iteen  made  which  needs,  as  its  background,  the  concession  that  an  0]>[) 
shall  confine  itself  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  a 
that  since  foreign   policy  sometimes  needs   secrecy,  uiil  therefore  i 
ignorance,    no    one    must    take  any  steps   to   influence  it   but 
are   enti'usted  with  its  fulfilment.     Such  a  view  amounts  to  a  demand] 
surrender  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  a  nation's  history  of  all  aile 
prevent  ils  taking  a  timi  which  those  who  are  thua  ci>ndemned  to  i 
disapprove  with  their  whole  being,  and  it  should  lie  met  by  a  protwt,^ 
agunst  this  or  that  accidental  circumstance  associated  with  the  [  *    '  ' 
involves,  but  against  the  principles  themselves. 

Butanefforttounderstandaudappreciate  the  thing  we  arepro'.CNting'aj 
should  be  the  preliminary  of  every  protest.    Mistaken  and  hurtful  m  is  the 
that  those  who  are  bound  together  only  by  di8tn:st  of  the  GovernmfcBt  ( 
leave  it  unshackled  in  its  foreign  policy  until  it  is  loo  lute  to  iiitorfere  t* 
purjMse,  still  its  advcwates  would  not  lie  quite  witliout  a  case.   A  certain  lojij 
they  might  urge,  is  due  to  the  choice  of  a  nation;  (he  Government  wbtob  ff 
Britain    has   awl'^pted  should  be  alloweri  to  represent  Great  Britain  I 
world.     That  minority  of  Englishmen  and  Scotclunen  who  disappriivD  c 
choice  have  a  right  to  try  to  alter  it;  and  while  it  laats,  they  have  u  rig 
try  to  modify  its  influence,  so  far  as  they  think  it  injurious,  upirn  affaii-s  \ 
are  distinctly  and  exclusively  their  own.     But  this  (our  ima^nary  |' 
might  jmrsue)  should  be  the  limit  of  all  efforts  at  obstruction — a  nation  a1 
as  against  other  nations,  lie  a  unity  j  the  Opjwsition  should  no  mufo  \ 
interfere  with  the  foreign  policy  of  a  Prime  Minister  because  ihtiy  diai 
of  liis  aims,  than  the  passengers  should  int4;rfere  with  the  steering  ot  I 
because  they  think  the  captain  has  chosen  a  wrong  port.    This,  it  t  ' 
urged — not  we  think  truly,  but  plausibly — is  an  indispensable  coodttia 
vigtjrous  international  ai'tion  whatever  ;  ytm  will  never  have  a  forean 
at  uU  unless  you  allow  the  policy  uf  tiie  tioveniment  t^i  be  trioa 
interference,  at  all  events  tu  the  critical  moments  when  it  is  imposaifale 
the  whole  state  of  the  caw  before  the  nation.    The  Oovernuait  r~  ~"~ 
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tlie  whole  state  of  the  case  before  them,  a«  no  one  oat  of  the  Government  has. 
On  the  double  ground  that  the  Government  alone  ia  fully  informed  on  the 
subject  matter,  and  that  it  is  aciiiip:  in  an  eapocial  sense  on  behalf  of  the  nation 
that  has  chosen  it,  Foreig:n  Policy  should  constitute  a  division  of  political 
jLCtion,  in  which  the  body  chosen  by  the  nation  to  conduct  its  concerns  should 
be  regarded  with  a  certain  loyalty,  even  by  those  who  regret  that  it  baa  been 
thus  cboaen. 

We  emphatically  disagree  with  such  a  pleading,  We  think  tliat  the  OpptJ- 
fiitioD  is  called  to  most  eriei'getic  action  exactly  when,  if  this  view  were  true, 
it  would  be  debarred  from  action.  But  we  do  not  think  this  because  the  whole 
of  the  reasons  we  have  set  forth  aeein  in  us  futile,  but  because  they  aeem  to 
US  met  by  strongt:r  reasons  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  fis  on  any  individual  relation  wtiioh  should  be 
.accepted  as  a  type  of  the  relation  of  an  Opposition  to  the  Government. 
Almost  all  we  could  say  of  any  relation  obviously  -reseoibling  it  would  be 
that  it  should  be  n  large  ])art  of  all  education  and  all  self-discipline  to  pre- 
vent its  existing'.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  phase  in 
the  relation  of  one  generation  to  that  which  precedes  it  when  almost  naturally 
it  takes  up  this  attirude.  We  remember  to  have  heard  it  said,  by  one  who 
daring  a  long  life  had  watched  the  course  of  events  with  anything  but  a  cynical 
eye, '*A  man  always  dislikes  his  heir"  Of  course  that  was  an  exaggerated 
and  one-sided  way  of  sajong  what  the  speaker  meant,  but  the  thing  that  wa.'* 
meant,  we  believe,  was  true,  and  seems  to  us,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  argiunent 
against  Primogeniture.  Imagine  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  children 
growing  up  romid  bun,  watching  arrangements  made  which  seem  to  him  im- 
portant, disastrous,  and  of  which  he  must  inherit  the  consequences.  A  clergy- 
man is  appointed  whose  influence  will,  be  considers,  be  utterly  injurious  to  a 
large  body  of  persons  for  whose  welfare  before  long  he  is  to  accept  a  certain 
Wapousibility.  A  large  smn  is  to  be  alienated,  without  which  be  will  have  no 
{XMsibility  of  meeting  the  claims  the  pro]>erty  will  bring  with  it.  It  is  not 
issary  that  fathers  and  sons  should  take  different  views  of  duty,  but  it  is 
uncommon,  and  many  things  make  it  prtibable.  Now  in  all  these  individual 
cases,  of  which  we  have  suggested  one  or  two  specimens,  no  human  being,  we 
believe,  could  lay  down  a  rule  where  interference  should  cease,  except  the  rule 
which  should  limit  all  iuterference — that  it  would  he  useless.  Any  attempt  to 
set  up  another  barrier,  settling  what  injurious  actions  you,  having  the  power 
to  prevent,  should  not  try  to  prevent,  would  break  down  utterly.  And  yet,  on 
the  whole,  there  would  be  more  to  say  for  such  a  rule  than  there  is  for  any 
analogous  one  in  the  case  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  one  band, 
we  could  not  say  that  a  man  of  eighty  knows  more  of  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
Appointing  some  worthless  pratetji  tn  a  living,  than  does  his  heir  of  Jifty,  and 
are  often  obliged  to  say  that  a  Prime  Minister  knows  more  of  some  intricate 
negotiation  than  a  leader  of  Opposition  doos.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  a  son  should  not  prevent  his  father  trying  to  do 
what  he  likes  on  his  own  ])roperty,  which  do  not  apply  to  two  bodies  of  men 
bound  together  bv  no  ties  but  those  of  a  common  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country,  and  separated  by  a  different  set  of  principles  about  them. 

Howpver,  there  is  no  doubt  the  one  strong  fact  on  the  other  side  is,  that  the 
Government  really  have  the  whole  matter  before  them,  and  no  one  else  has. 
There  have  been  occasions  in  history  when  the  attitude  of  theOp|xisitiou  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  very  materially  changed  by  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  To  go  no  further  back  in  our  own  history  than  the  great 
struggle  against  France,  no  one  would  deny,  for  instance,  that  the  vehemence 
with  which  such  meu  as  Windham  assailed  the  bombardment  of  Copenhageu, 
would  have  lost  its  apr'mg  hod  it  been  known  to  tlie  public,  as  it  was  to  the 
Government,  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  only  thus  prevented  from  falling  mto 
the  hands  of  Naixileon.  There  might  have  been  two  opinions,  even  in  that 
case,  as  to  the  propriety  of "  fighting  Napoleon  with  his  own  weapons,"  as  was 
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said  at  the  time,  but  we  hardly  think  the  dissentient  opinion  would  have  found 
much  expression  in  Parliament  had  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
been  known  to  every  one.  The  Government  could  not,  at  that  crisis,  put  the 
whole  case  before  their  opponents.  They  were  unable,  without  compromising 
individuals,*  to  communicate  their  knowledge  of  these  secret  designs  of  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  France,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Opposition 
should  judge  their  acts  truly.  What  happened  then  might  happen  at  any  time ; 
it  may  always  be  that  the  Government  has  the  exclusive  possession  of,  and 
cannot  communicate,  some  piece  of  knowledge  which  changes  the  whole 
import  of  the  question  at  issue.  It  must  always  be  a  serious  drawback  to  any 
forcible  effort  to  know  that  its  direction  might  be  largely  changed  by  knowledge. 

The  reflection,  however  just,  appears  to  us  to  point  one  of  that  large  class  of 
truths — ^perhaps,  indeed,  including  every  political  truth — which  it  is  as  danger- 
ous  to  remember  out  of  season  as  to  forget.  No  doubt  it  ought  to  constitute 
a  principle  of  division  between  the  politics  which  concern  our  own. country 
exclusively,  and  those  which  concern  its  dealings  with  other  nations,  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  much  more  accessible  to  the  average  man  in  the  first  case 
than  in  the  last.  But  like  the  right  of  insurrection,  which  Burke  wished  peoples 
never  to  remember,  and  monarchs  never  to  forget,  this  principle  seems  to  us 
one  to  be  profitably  dwelt  upon  only  by  those  in  whom  it  should  inspire  self- 
distrust,  and,  we  would  add,  not  always  by  them.  It  is  a  principle  applicable 
not  to  a  particular  case  of  the  judgment  of  others  only,  but  to  the  whole 
course  of  such  judgment,  and  yet  judgment  is  as  much  a  duty  as  action. 
When  can  we  say,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  we  have  the  whole  matter 
before  us  concerning  which  we  have  pronoimced  that  another  man  has  done 
wrong?  There  are  such  cases,  but  if  we  were  to  wait  for  them  to  judge,  far 
less  moral  judgment  would  be  formed  than  seems  to  us  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  a  social  standard.  Great  as  is  the  danger  of  presumption,  the 
dangers  of  indolence  and  of  cowardice  appear  to  us  still  greater,  and  few  evils 
belonging  to  the  region  of  opinion  would  seem  to  us  more  formidable  than  the 
classification  whicli  should  drape  these  enemies  of  truth  in  the  garb  of  modesty. 
For  those  in  whose  eyes  the  disguise  would  be  most  effectual,  are  those  by 
whose  i^assivity  the  world  would  lose  most. 

In  the  c^se  of  the  l)onibardraent  of  Copenhagen,  the  judgment  of  history, 
we  sui)jx)se,  is  with  the  Government.  At  any  cost,  it  would  be  felt  now,  it 
was  well  to  snatch  a  weapon  from  the  hand  of  a  robber.  But  it  seems  to 
us  also  that  the  protest  against  that  act  was  not  one  whit  stronger  than 
an  Englishman  may  be  glad  that  it  has  been,  ^^^len  Wyndham  exclaiuK^d. 
••*  Better  that  Buonaparte  should  take  the  Danish  fleet  than  we,"  he  may  have 
been  wrong.  But  if  that  error  was  necessary  to  the  noble  protest  which 
followed,  against  a  great  nation  breaking  away  from  '*  the  agreement  of  a 
cunimou  .sense  and  the  approbation  of  general  wisdom,  and  acting  for  its  own 
selfish  interests,"  we  think  the  error  was  valuable.  And  it  may  be  noted, 
as  exhibiting  the  true  proportions  of  the  principles  at  issue,  that  even 
at  that  crisis  of  a  national  danger  which  the  sons  of  the  men  then  debating 
have  not  seen  paralleled,  and  which  their  fathers  had  not  seen  paralleled 
since  the  time  of  the  Armada,  this  allusion  to  a  national  duty,  higher  even  than 
])atri()tism,  was  allowed  to  pass  not,  indeed,  without  strenuous  opposition,  but 
without  a  sneer.  Canning  had  sarcasm  enough  for  the  Opposition,  but  he  did 
not  pretend  that  their  ideal  of  national  duty  was  too  disinterested.  He  never 
took  the  tone  of  a  patriot  shackled  by  the  interference  of  those  to  whom 
England  was  less  dear  than  it  was  to  him.  Nor  did  he  emphasize  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  act  upon  infonnation  which  was  their  exclusive  property; 
indeed,  the  whole  drift  of  these  debates,  which  formed  an  important  feature 
in  the  session  of  1808,  was  to  give  support  from  both  sides  to  the  important 
truth  (as  we  conceive  it)  that,  although  cases  may  happen  in  which  secret 

*  It  has  never  been  publicly  known  who  they  were. 
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information  slioiilil  nioiiify  public  action,  it  is,  on  the  whule,  for  ibc^  interest  of 
tlie  many  tliat  Dat.ional  action  nhould  be  inlluenct^  mainly  by  tbat  knowledge 
which  is  public  pi'iiperty.  That  this  principle  should  be  conceded  at  one  uf 
f.liusH  ex(X'|itioiial  criaus  when  stupendous  genius  dirorced  from  all  moral  feol- 
iiig  tbrefttened  even  the  very  national  life  of  England,  seenis  to  us  a  trihulD  tu 
the  principle  it  asserted  which  we  could  haixlly  match  from  any  other  chapter 
of  hiatory,  though  no  doubt  it  might  be  illu8trate<l  from  manjt  We  are  not 
now  eotcriag  on  the  qut^tion  lately  discustied,  as  to  Ihe  comparative  excellence 
tif  the  popular  and  the  inure  arietucratic  Judgmunt  on  political  questions ;  we 
are  speaking  only  of  the  relative  impoi-tance  of  the  broad  views  which  are 
accessible  U>  any  mau  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself,  and  such 
knowledge  as  may  be  gained  only  by  a  certain  narrow  circle  of  statesmen.  It 
was  at  a  crisis  when  this  last  kind  of  knowledge  was  more  important  tlian 
almost  ever  before  or  than  it  is  e^'er  likely  to  l)c  again,  tliat  the  concefviione  of 
those  whose  interust  it  was  to  make  the  most  of  it  sulxirdinated  it  to  the  tirft. 

The  demand  that  the  Government  should  be  left  unshackled  in  their  dealings 
with  foreign  nations  is  a  demand  that  one  political  [wrty  shall  always  stand 
aloof  from  that  department  of  politics  which,  from  some  points  of  view,  we 
iniglit  gall  the  most  important.  The  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  may  be 
des(?ribed  as  the  liistorical  element  in  politics.  History  lums,  it  is  true,  at 
(-hronicling  all  the  important  relations  in  which  men  take  part,  whether  as 
]>arts  of  a  nation  or  as  a  national  whole,  but  it  finds  its  most  interesting  and 
i.-nduring  material  in  those  large  and  pregnant  actions  in  which  the  actom  arc 
not  classes  or  parties,  but  nations,  tor  it  is  by  these  actions  that  national 
character  is  at  once  formed  and  illustrated.  IF  we  may  not  say  that  this  is 
the  most  imftortaut  part  of  politics,  yet  in  that  enduring  world  where  great 
thungbts  and  high  aspiratiods  find  their  home,  there  con  surely  be  few  objects 
of  contemplation  moru  striking  and  prominent  than  the  dealings  of  one  nation 
with  another ;  if  in  their  material  results  these  transactions  can  hardly  be  set 
by  the  side  of  the  dealings  of  a  Government  with  its  own  subjects,  in  their 
influence  on  all  that  is  most  pennanent  in  the  spirit  of  man  they  are,  we 
believe,  even  more  potent.  These  internal  dealings  take,  from  the  stand- 
point of  history,  the  aspect  which  in  an  individual  chai'acter  is  presented 
by  prudence  and  self-control.  If  we  want  some  large  transcript  of  the  qualities 
which  rouse  a  warmer  admiration,  we  must  turn  to  the  page  that  deeciibes  the 
dealings  of  one  nation  with  the  great  community  of  nations  of  which  it  forms 
a  part. 

It  is  not  enougli  to  say  that  no  party  ought  to  let  its  share  in  this  great 
phase  of  national  life  depend  on  the  accident  of  its  adherents  being  in  place, 
it  is  a  truer  statement  of  the  case  to  say  it  cannot  so  abdicate  a  responsibility 
which  attaches  itself  almost  equally  to  those  who  commit,  and  to  those  who, 
having  the  power  to  prevent,  do  not  prevent,  a  national  crime.  AH  the  difficul- 
ties (and  they  are  not  small  ones)  which  rise  up  to  the  mind  of  each  one  of  us 
when  we  consider  what  we  will  try  to  prevent  must  be  present  to  a  leader  of 
Opposition  at  such  a  crisis — all  these  and  some  besides.  It  is  surely  a  conse- 
iioence  of  the  disappointing  imperfection  of  human  affairs  tliat  any  organization 
nhould  exist  with  a  view  mainly  to  preventing  action — that  there  should  be,  in 
short,  such  a  thing  as  an  Opposition  at  all.  But  the  claim  virtually  made  of 
late,  that  while  it  exists  for  all  internal  action,  it  should  in  effect  dissolve  itself 
■  ■n  the  threshold  of  that  part  of  action  which  interests  men  most  strongly  anil 
IHirmauently,  would,  it  seems  to  us,  strengthen  and  deejieu  all  the  evils  of  party 
government.  and  remove  whate^'er  affords  it  justification. 
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A  SECULARIST  SUNDAY   EVENING. 

IT  was  with  serlcms  imriiose  aud  curiosity  of  tJie  jiathetic  sort  tl 
one   raw  Smiday  niglil  in  the    winter   to   a  Secularist   Eat«rta 
I  was  guided  to  it  \*y  an  item  in  tlie  usual  Di>tice-coluniu  of  Mr.  Brad 
National  Jtf/mmer.  where  it  was  advertised  as  a  "monthly"  affair. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  hall  in  which  the  entertaioiueat  ' 
may  be  called  classic  in  the  history  of  Dissent.  In  the  very  strfeutT 
chapel,  lately  renovated,  which  a  celebrated  preacher  used  to  till  to  q 
flowing;  and  he  sometimes  had.  I  have  read,  the  young  Kobert  Broiq 
for  a  hearei-.  lu  the  same  row  of  buildings  there  is  a  CbUTch-n " 
Station ;  and  on  this  particular  eveuiiig  there  was  an  open-air  preacher  b 
away  to  an  audience  of  nobody  at  the  end  of  the  street  Iiy  which  I  e~'" 
search  of  the  haH  in  which  the  entertainment  was  to  come  off.  . 
rather  fioe  name,  but  I.  huil  a  httle  difGcnUy  in  finding  it.  and  it  waa  t 
means  a  fine  place,  though  not  at  all  a  bad  soit  of  building.  Perhapf 
been  a  British  schoolroom  or  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  It  would  hold,  peroi 
hundred  people.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  railed  platform,  ascended  by 
one  side,  and  on  this  were  chairs,  forms,  arid  two  tables :  an  ordinary  9 
table  for  the  chairman  to  sit  at,  and  n  vury  small  roimd  one  for  the  use  o 
musical  j>erforaiers  when  ibey  played  the  concertina.  I  saw  no  other  inatni- 
ment ;  and  the  place  was  wholly  unoi'uamented — unless  three  plaster  busts. 
one  of  Voltaire,  one  of  Robert  Owen,  and  one  of  Tom  Paine,  may  be  ooosiderad 
ornaments.  Here  and  there,  on  the  walls,  were  sheets  of  'jartridn  ^"^^ 
inscribed  with  "  free-thought "  .mottoes,  all  in  large  print,  done  by  hand, 
as  "  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft  are  tlie  two  Great  Curses  of  Ilumauity ;"  " 
not  Arguments  j"  and  similar  legends,  familiar  enough  to  those  whi 
"  free-thought "  halls.  In  ouo  place  was  a  printed  paper,  inatrncticff  tl 
as  to  what  he  would  have  to  swallow  if  he  wanted  to  be  saved  on  P' 
cipk>s.  This.  also,  is  a  familiar  thing.  Testa  such  as,  "-(lod  is  not  a 
he  should  lie.  nor  the  sou  of  man  that  he  should  repent,"  were  set  hfniast 
as  "  God  repented  him  that  he  had  made  man ;"  or  ''  Ood  is  love  '  waa 
against  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."  I  do  not  vnuch  {<m 
precise  quotations ;  one  has  seen  too  many  of  these  efforts  of  Biblical  cr' 
to  remember  any  particular  one  in  detail.  There  wa^  near  the  door  a 
on  which  Secularist  publications  were  exposed  for  sale.  Thero  was  S 
demand  for  a  recent  numlier  of  a  periodical  which  had  contaiuod  a  portn 
memoir  of  Mrs.  Besant,  and  I  believe  it  was  out  of  print. 

And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment,  and  earnestly  bog  any  i 
reader  who  may  happen  to  see  this  paper  to  give  me  credit  fi>r  as  mno' 
and  ew)d  feeling  as  possible.     My  sketch  would  m)t  have  the  epecii 
which  I  desire  it  f/iotild  have  if  I  were  not  perfectly  frank  in  my  a 
what  I  saw  and  heard.     Frank,  indeed,  I  intend  to  be — it  is  my  only  O 
and  if  I  incur  the  charge  of  rudeness,  1  must  submit.     But  there  is  no 
uess  in  my  mind ;  far,  very  far  from  it.     I  went,  as  I  have  said,  from  ait  is 
of  serious  and  pathetic  curiosity;  and  I  came  away  much  uffiKsted. 
afraid  I  am  going  to  be  "  ungentlemanly." 

Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  has,  I  believe,  lectured  at  the  placejn  queatioQ,  b 
in  a  ueighbourhood  not  too  favourable,  and  perhaps  this  particular  even' 
an  awkward  one.     Wlieu  I  got  there,  the  hall  was  fully  lit  up,  and  t' 
fifty  people  there,  chatting  in  a  friendly  way,  but  no  signs  of  the  " 
ment."    Some  very  noisy  ragged  liojs  were  turned  out  by  the  duorkoepvrJI 
was  very  respectable  and  atteutive.     In  one  corner,  apart,  waa  a  f 
young  men  that  rather  puzzled  me.     I  am  afraid  I  must  call  them  rou,^ 
though  they  behaved  as  quietly  as  the  rest,  they  kept  all  in  a  cluster,  ai 
pered  together.    There  were  still  poorer-looking  people  pre«erit;  but  thcs 
fellows  had  (LM-tiiinIy  i>  '■■  physical  force "  look  about  tUeni.  which,  voupleJ 
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the  fact  that  tliey  aeemed  "a  band  of  brothers,"  mnAe  me  wonder  wtitither  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  a  ■■  demon- 
stration "  that  day.  Perhapfi  they  might  lie  a  "  detachment "  or  "  contingent " 
belon^ng  to  the  locality,  and  usiug  the  place  as  a  point  of  meetmg.  Or  per- 
haps this  (t'us  all  my  fancy — it  does  not  matter. 

I  a^ked  a  aiuart  iad,  who  seemed  to  Ije  aiUing  as  under-doorkeeper,  liow  the 
entert.aiiiiiient.  was  supported.  He  said,  "  We  leave  it  to  their  generosity,  sir," 
As  I  had  seen  a  little  box,  with  a  slit  in  it,  fastPiied  on  the  panel.  I  said,  "  Ob, 
they  put  it  into  that  box  T "  and  he  said,  '•  Yea." 

Men.  women,  lads,  and  lasses  now  began  to  drop  in  a  little  faster ;  but  the 
audience  was  slow  to  assemble,  and  it  was  very  long  jiast  (he  aripouited  hour 
when  the  chairman  ascended  the  platform  steps  and  took  his  place.  By  this 
time  a  choir  of  about  twenty  singers,  mostly  young,  had  arranged  themselves 
at  one  end  of  the  platform,  and  it  was  they  who  opened  the  entertainment. 
Tbey  hod  no  help  except  from  a  tuning-fork,  and  they  sang  pleasant  pieces 
at  intervals.  It  was  I'atlier  wooden,  but  evidently  the  result  of  praiseworthy 
study ;  and  if  the  singing  had  been  all  part-singing,  the  whole  thing  would 
have  Ijcen  much  inoi-e  satisfactory,  t'n fortunately,  there  were  several  attempts 
at  solo-singing  on  the  part  of  both  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen.  And  it  is 
here  that  1  must  be  a  little  rude.  Though  I  liave  used  those  couventiooal 
words,  1  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  company  consisted,  without  escep- 
Uon,  of  small  tradesmen  and  jioor  working  men,  with  tiieir  wives  and  daughters. 
1  noticed  two  girls,  who  would  conventionally  be  called  young  ladies  perhaps, 
but  their  connection  with  the  place  seemed  half-official ;  and  tbere  were  perhaps 
thrt-e  of  tbe  men  who  showed  some  signs  of  a  ragged  sort  of  culture.  But  1 
should  desciibe  the  company  as  very  poor  and  very  ignorant,  and  about  half 
of  it  as  unwashed  or  half-washed.  For  their  Sunday  attire  the  wives  and 
daughters  liad  been  largely  indebted  to  "wardrobe"  shops,  and  they  made  but 
a  puuful  figure.  Who,  that  knows  the  life  of  the  poor,  can  look  \vithout 
emotion  upon  the  pinched  wan  face  of  their  women,  and  that  indescribable 
very-small -back-parlour-look,  suggesting  small  paraSln  lamps,  bad  air,  aud 
stuffy  f umilure,  that  their  "  Sunimy  best "  only  seems  to  bring  more  emphati- 
cally to  the  front  ? 

The  female  portion  of  the  choir  sang  indecisively,  feebly,  nasally.  One 
girl  had  a  fairly  good  voice,  but  not  one  of  the  whole  musical  company 
seemed  to  have  any  good  idea  of  opening  tbe  chest  and  the  mouth, 
throwing  out  tbe  voice  frankly.  This  remark  applies  to  the  men  as  well 
as  to  the  women.  To  two  of  the  songs  smig  while  I  was  present  there 
were  accomiianiments  played  on  the  concertina.  The  songs  were,  two  of  tliem 
at  least,  well-known  "  popular "  Mrs,  such  as  "  Won't  you  buy  my  pretty 
flowera  J "  and  the  audience  sang  the  chorus  to  each  verse  exactly  m  tbe 
music-hall  style.  One  youth  who  sang  a  aong  with  a  chorus  in  which  were  (be 
words,  "0  'Bbe  wears  a  white  camelia,"  was  on  amusingly  good  terms  with 
himself.  Another  vrjcalist  who  gave  ua  a  war-song  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Men 
of  Ilarlech.''  and  who  had  a  fair  voice,  was,  on  the  contrary,  simple  and 
unaffected  in  maimer.  But  no  Puritan  of  farce  ever  sang  more  decidedly  through 
the  nose  than  these  Secularists. 

There  was  one  volunteer  who  gave  a  very  loud  aud  very  "  tragical  "  recita- 
tion.   He  bad  real  natural  capacity  as  a  mime,  and  s|>oke  out  and  up:  but  bis 
perfonnance  was  execrable.    Tbe  audience,  however,  were  delighted,  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  Mr.  So-and-so  would  oblige  again  at  a  lat«^r  period  of  I 
the  ovKuing.     This  was  received  with  a  perfect  storm  of  apptau.=ie. 

While  all  this  hu<]  been  going  on,  I  had,  of  course,  studied  tlie  {jeople,  who, 
as  it  drew  near  to  nine  o'clock,  came  in  thick  and  fast.  The  men  greatly  pre-  1 
ponderated  over  the  women  and  children,  aud  nearly  all  were  poor,  matiy  »Tfv/  j 
poor.  I  saw  several,  both  old  and  yomig,  who  betrayefi  that  llieir  clothes  I 
■were  not  warm  enough  for  lliem.  In  the  whole  room  I  only  saw  one  face  that  I 
showed  that  sort  of  healthy  brightness  which  so  much  relieves  tbe  oy 
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looking  over  a  mixed  assembly,  I  liaO  wrilUri  iiiily  two  or  Lliren  fnct.'sa 
the  truth  com{ie1s  me,  oti  ref)»:tiDM,  tti  say  iinr.  I  caii  rocall  ui>  uiore,  ijf 
think  I  scrutiniKed  every  creature  in  the  hall  fifiiii  head  to  foot — except  a  h 
There  was  an  unusual  number  of  abnormal-looking  peopla  I  do  not  wa^ 
aay  deformed,  nor  would  the  word,  as  commonly  understood,  ponvey  my  a 
ing.  But  so  many  of  thorn  were  ijueei- — their  legs  were  too  short,  or  i 
heads  were  too  liig.  or  set  on  the  ahfulders  oddly ;  or  there  was  Botne  d 
peculiarity  that  was  "not  (juite  right,  you  know."  The  priipurliou  of  'ffl 
figures  was  alarming.  1  noticed  at  once  what  I  certainly  had  not  tookedw  ., 
that  the  majority  of  the  male  heads  were  of  the  (»mbative  order,  and  that  t\» 
expression  of  the  fates  painfully  coi*responded.  There  was  a  defiant  '■  No,  you 
shan't  I "  look  u]ion  most  of  l^iem,  which  stud  as  plainly  as  nosatble  tliat,  iu 
the  case  of  a  revolution,  tbe  owners  would  turn  up,  sharp,  behind  the  I 
cades.  T(i  this  rule  there  were,  of  course,  (•xccptious.  Here,  as  in  a  cl 
you  saw  people  who  had  dropped  into  their  places  by  accident,  and  migbt^ 
as  well  have  bet-n  anywhere  else.  But  the  general  run  of  the  men's  eo" 
nances  was  what  I  have  said — not  worse,  jwrhaps.  than  the  wooden,  a 
worldliness  you  too  often  see  in  church  pews.  I  read  somewhere  in  resp«o!- 
able  literature  lately  the  remark  that  if  you  want  to  feel  despair  of  the  hiimiui 
rac«  you  have  only  to  study  the  liAck  heads  of  a  row  or  two  iif  gvntwi 
"miserable  sinners  "  as  they  sit  before  you,  with  virluoua  ellMwa  ant  * 
on  Sunday  morning.    It  is  awfully  plausible. 

As  time  went  on,  the  air  grew  thick  ajid  hot ;  just  as  the  place  wd 
there  was  another  reading  or  recitation.    The  s|;eaker  began  by  quotm^fl 
the  New  Testament  a  few  texts  in  which  the  love  of  money  is  condenrneq 
ittien  repeated  a  "'  poem  "  in  whiuh  u  "  pai'son  "  is  made  to  announce  tl 
idoes  not  intend  to  ride  on  an  ass  oi"  go  on  foot  "  like  Jesus,"  but  to  b 
[^rriage.    The  great  business  of  his  life  is  to  prate  of  religion  and  c   , 
'and  to  "make  a  collection."    He  will  look  shurp  and  be  out  of  bia  d 
^times  "at  the  great  resurrection,"  and  will  take  very  good  caro  on  £b 
*to  "  make  a  collection."     This  was  most  favourably  received,  and,  iu  t . 
planse  which  followed.  I  paid  my  footing  by  putting  my  "  genenisity  "j 
the  little  box,  and  made  my  escajie  into  freshei'  air. 

While  I  had  been  sitting  there  a  \-iBitor  had  come  in,  and  had  waite 
listened  for  some  time,  sitting  on  tbe  seat  nearest  to  the  door.  He  bo! 
distinctly  to  the  respectable  classes,  to  those  who  look  with  n  sense  of  s 
alienation,  of  the  gent*»l  order, upon  everytlung  of  this  kind.    lb- was  in  tbat  (I 

"  A  carer  for  none  of  it,  o  Galiio— " 

but  he  may  have  come  from  tbe  neighbouring  clia|>el,    I  watched  hl«  f»c 
some  amusement,  but  was  mainly  inteut  upon  the  platform  and  peopli 
when  after  a  minute  oi-  two  I  turned  my  eyes  that  way  again,  he  was  | 
There  was  certainly  nothing  to  tempt  liJui  to  stay ;  but  of  cours«  the  sta 
the  eveu'mg  may  have  shown  themselves  lateJ*  on.     The  dL^cussions  aod-fl 
amusements  at  such  places  Ijegiu  late  and  are  over  late.    The  lecturotf 
arguments  are  often  very  animated — sometimes  they  are  highly  ijiterastia 
well  remember  healing   some  of  Mr.  Thomas  t'miper's  lectures — of  |r 
recantation — at  the  old  Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.    The  iirsl  night  \ 
heard  him  he  was  dealing  with  Samuel  Clarke's  argument  for  the  « 
a  God,  "  Sometlung  is,  therefore  something  always  was."     1  can  ao 
pacing  np  and  down  the  platform,  and  addressing,  wilfa  full  cmlideuce  iafl 
capacity  to  fcJlow  him,  an  audience  largely  composed  of  hai-d-hamled  it" 
bard-headed  men.    .\nd  I  thought  the  i-aiiadty  war*  then-.     Mr.  Bra 
then  of  course  a  yoimg  man,  and  known  as  Icouoclast,  got  up  and  attac 
lecturer,  and  certainly  showed  that  be  had  the  gift  of  going  strught  t 
crevices  iu  his  opponent's  armour.     I  meution  this,  by  way  of  flxampKj 
purpose.    Certainly,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  underrate  tlie  mtelini 
or  information  of  Secularist  audiences.     But  there  is  nlwaj'H,  MI'* 
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ex|)ccte(l,  the  aame  rliaracteristic  harduess,  and  llu)  clearucHs  is  also  tniiig'lfld 
with  a  most  irritating  dulai«<is  in  certain  directions.  Mr.  Ilolyuake  wi'ote  a 
l.raet — a  -very  good  (ract,  too,  in  its  way — upon  Mr,  F.  W.  Newman's  book  on 
"  The  Sfiul."  In  that  volume,  Mr.  Newman  hail  said,  tenderly,  of  non-thoistic 
{lei-suas  (the  mon^el  epithet  must  pas«)  that  it  vas  always  to  be  hoped  that 
by  the  contagion  of  sympathy  such  persons  might  eiome  day  be  brought  to  feel 
ill  some  latent  way  the  impulses  that  lead  others  to  a  behef  in  Almighty  God  ; 
but  that  in  the  meanwhile  theists  could  only  lament  that  for  lack  of  those 
impulses  the  non-theisls  were  for-  the  lime  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the 
profoundest  and  moat  powerful  of  human  ODiotioM,  Mr.  Holyoake  replied,  in 
his  tract,  that  perhaps  the  Secularist  was  not  a  loser,  after  all.  Now,  of 
course,  this  is  dialecticdiy  right.  The  Secularist  cannot  maintain  his  foothold 
unless  he  believes  it  is  the  one  that  gives  him  the  best  moral  ajid  intellectual 
leverage  fur  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  univetse.  Still,  Mr.  Holyoake  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  culture,  and  (tia  any  one  can  see)  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
social  influence — perhaps  an  enemy  would  say  too  willing  to  court  social 
influence,  or  at  least  too  apt  to  overrate  its  value  as  a  help  to  propagandlsm. 
But,  taking  the  i-un  of  Sei.'ulariets  in  general,  they  always  remind  one  of  the 
line  in  Lord  Byron's  '-Oain" — 

"  Stern  hait  thaa  been,  and  stabbora  bom  the  namb;" 

und  I  have  always  wondered  how  the  great  crises  of  life  affect  them  in  lAeir 
vliiumt  iirivaiy.  I  once  heard  Mr.  W.  F.  Revell,  formerly  au  Independent 
minister,  deUver  himself  upon  some  of  tbese  matters — a  little.  I  made  a  veiy 
long  ioumey  one  Sunday  morning  to  hear  him  on  a  topic  which,  I  felt  sure, 
would  bring  him  out.  lie  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  suffered — if  he  liad 
been  older,  he  might  have  slood  for  Mr.  Browning's  "  hawk-nosed,  liigh-cheek- 
boued  professor ;"  it  was  a  pure  and  noble  face  and  bead ;  and  it  seemed  to  me, 
from  cort^  indications  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  be  had  I'ecently 
endured  a  bereavement — it  strack  me  of  a  child  (this  is  a  pure  guess  of  uine). 
There  he  stood,  and  talked  of  resigniug  "our  dear  ones"  (those  were  his 
words)  into  the  cold  and  utu-estoring  gulf  of  passionless  necessity.  All  that 
I  uotcd  on  that  occasion  cannot  go  down  here :  but  I  saw  a  gentleman  just  in 
front  of  me  give  a  subdued  but  unquestionable  shudder  at  these  words.  Only 
Mr.  Revell  was  a  man  of  culture ;  he  was  by  nature  an  idealist ;  be  was  bora 
to  believe;  and  he  covered  the  hollow  ribs  of  his  dfwtrine  with  poetry  and 
rhetoric.  The  fires  were  yet  alive  in  the  ashes,  it  was  plain.  But  to  return 
from  this  intentional  excursion — it  is  not  so  with  the  "  ruck  "  of  Secularists. 
They  seem  as  bard  as  the  nether  millalime,  and  as  juiceless ;  while  in  the 
mockery  with  which  they  often  treat  certain  topics,  there  is  a  latent  growl  of 
vindicliveness.  I  never,  imder  any  circumstances,  upon  the  most  social  and 
festive  occasion  at  any  meeting  of  theirs  open  to  the  public,  missed  healing  this 
gi'owl,  however  low  it  might  be. 

Of  course  Secularists,  as  a  rule,  are  poor.  When  a  poor  man  ccasee  to 
believe  in  a  world  to  come  and  in  Divme  juaiice,  his  attitude  towards  certain 
great  social  and  economic  questions  naturally  changes.  "  Since  there  is 
nobody  else  to  help  us,  let  us  take  care  of  ourselves  as  best  we  can."  It  does 
not  follow  that  among  naturally  good  or  even  sensible  and  well-informed  men 
this  should  lead  to  direct  levolutionaiy  action — not  at  all.  .\  sensible  man  may 
well  come  to  see  that  that  would  be  bad  policy ;  but  that  a  creed  of  this  sort 
carries  in  its  bosom  the  seed  of  social  change  in  a  revolutionary  sense  is  obvious. 
And  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  best  of  Uie  minds  engaged  in  any  movement 
whatever,  especially  one  in  wliicb  questions  of  property  are  (xmcemed,  will 
have  to  submit  their  inspiration  to  that  of  the  vulgar.  This,  however,  is  no 
new  topic,  and  I  affect  no  gift  of  prophecy.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  great 
conflicts  are  impending,  not  only  on  the  land  question,  but  on  the  capital  and 
labour  question,  as  well  as  that  of  religion.  But  Secularism  is  an  educating 
jMiwer,  and,  while  its  organizations  might  well  become,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
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will  Ijwome,  importaut  centres  of  political  force,  any  conflict  must  be,  oiip  wonlJ 
Biippiise,  all  the  less  hrnlal  for  the  influence  of  an  educating  power  like  Ibat. 

As  to  religious  beliefs,  some  things  are  obvious  on  the  surface.  GTangeli- 
caUsm,  as  »  foi'ce,  ia  a  vue  ^a-H.  losing'  witii  accelerated  speed  whatever  hiSd  h 
once  had  of  tbe  educated  classes,  aud  coneeritratjug  itself  moi-e  and  more  among 
the  poor.  Tbe  same  cannot  be  said  of  Nihilism  in  any  shape — it  is  prettf 
equally  diffused.  Roman  Catholiciam  is,  no  doubt,  raakingmiicn  more  progress 
among  cultivated  tlian  among  uuailtivated  persons.  Of  conrse,  wbat  may  \» 
roughly  described  as  Free  Thought  in  Ketigion  is  rapidly  enlar^^  its  arwi ; 
but  the  DQinber  of  those  who  can  niamtaio  a  steadfast  foothold  of  belief  withiu 
that  area  is  comparatively  small.  The  general  tendency  is  towards  Scepticism 
in  one  of  two  forma.  Tbe  first  is  tbat  iu  which  tbe  man  says,  with  tbe 
Secularist,  "  We  know  nothing  about  these  matters  ;  whatever  Upper  Powere 
there  may  be,  it  Is  qoite  clear  they  do  not  care  for  us  or  hdp  va,  so  let  us  lal;^ 
care  of  ourselves,"  Tbe  other  form  is  this :  '■  Ilere  is  a  mass  uf  uiicert»iiitte!>, 
in  which  we  cannot  decide  for  ourselves ;  but  we  cannot  live  witbout  rdiglun, 
80  we  will  hand  ourselves  over  to  Authority."  This,  of  course,  makes  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  wbat  part  tbeir  Church  may  play  in  the  prograas  of 
democracy,  of  course  no  one  can  tell.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  certainly  seeons  to 
tbe  present  writer  (whose  opinion  lb  not  worth  much)  tbat  Roman  Catholicism 
will  have  rather  to  work  its  way  downwards  thao  upwards.  Exue))t  amoog 
certain  races,  the  tendency  of  the  poor  who  have  lost  what  retigioutt  faith  tber 
bad  is  not  towards  any  personal  i^igious  authority,  certainly  not  towluila  aa 
authority  which  it  is  plainly  seen  will  be  always  on  the  side  of  social  order. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wai*  alwsyn 
the  Church  of  the  (wor,  and  may  yet  goveni  the  democracy  ;  but  it  never  wtw 
the  Church  of  the  poor  in  tbe  sense  of  an  organization  setting  itself  against 
rank,  wealth,  and  privilege,  as  such.  Nor  can  it  ever  be.  Nor  can  ir  e\fr 
cease  to  be  jealous  of  organizations  tbat  will  not  readily  shelter  witlilu  Jta  own 
boundaries.  This  alone  would  seem  to  place  a  t<arrier  between  it  and  tbe 
poor ;  for  the  dominant  luid  increasing  tendency  of  the  lalter  is  towards  organi- 
zations of  a  very  different  order.  Many  minor  points  might  he  noticed  herST 
but  there  is  one  that  miLSt  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  fact  tbat  they  luv«, 
iu  much  larger  numbers  than  is  conimonly  supposed,  got  a  firm  and  iutdligm 
hold  of  certain  views  of  the  population  nnestion.  The  circumstance  that  the 
well-to-do  and  educated  classes  as  a  rule  leave  them  to  figiit  out  all  the  "dis- 
reputable" battles  by  themselves, — this  one  among  the  rest, — goes  far  to 
embitter  their  minds.      Whatever    may   be   thought   about  this    particnlar 

S;ueation  and  some  others,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  nil  of  us  enjoying  lienefiw 
or  which  we  are  in  some  degree  indebted  to  the  upward  pressure  of  estreme 
freethought  ■■  from  tbe  depths." 

No  form  of  religious  belief  seems  so  well  adapted  to  make  its  way  among 
tbe  poor — if  you  ieyin  with  them — as  that  of  high  Evangelicalism.  This  bringv 
with  it  hopes  and  assurances  that  nothing  else  brings,  and  it  rests  these  upon 
tbe  inner  experience  of  each  recipient  of  the  doctrine— a  very  great  point 
indeed.  The  other  great  point  is  that  the  story,  so  to  speak,  of  nigh  E\'aiige- 
licalism  is  dramatic  and  intensely  moving.  In  tbe  minds  t^  tbe  average  (hmt 
this  belief  may  ofteu  jirove  little  better  than  fetichisin  of  %  very  high  order-, 
but  it  has  such  jiower,  gives  such  support  amid  the  trials  of  life,  that  those 
who  embrace  it  will  not  only  endure,  but  rejoice  in  almost  anynumlier  of  thriw 
"collections"  which  furnished  that  anmaing  commonplace  to  i^y  SeculariHt 
friends,  to  whom,  after  this  circuit,  I  now  return.  Not,  mdeed,  that  tbi«  excw- 
sion  bas  been  irrelevant :  far  otherwise.  It  was  impossitile  to  assist  at  each  a 
way  of  spending  tbe  evening  of  a  day  of  rest  without  more  w  less  volimiarily 
comparing  it  with  the  way  in  which  the  same  hour  was  lieJnc'  =ti. v  ■■■  .-■'■— 

C laces  by  members  of  the  definitely  religious  classes.  Of  coiir- 
undreds  of  drawing-rooms  and  parlours  in  England  in  which  Hi- 
passed  in  ways  which  n-ere  just  aa  secular,  but  few  m  which  iln   .        i-     !■ 
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Secularist  svhauditur :  as  an  intimation  of  which  the  followmg  may  be  taken  as 
authoritative : — 

"  The  Secular  is  defined  as  that  which  pertains  to  this  life,  and  is  treated  as  a  thing 
apart :  as  independent  of,  rather  than  as  necessarily  opposed  to,  any  other  mode  of 
thought  and  duty.  Secid&rism,  as  regards  opponents,  <daims  that  to  ignore  is  not  to 
deny.  As  the  geometrioian  ignores  chemistry  or  metaphysics,  without  a  thought  of 
denying  them,  so  Secularism^  which  concerns  itself  with  this  world,  refuses  to  be  held  as 
conflicting  with  that  '  other-worldliness '  which,  if  demonstrable,  must  be  based  on  an 
experience  to  which  Secularism  makes  no  pretension,  and  towaards  which  it  considers 
itself  to  incur  no  responsibility/* 

This  is  very,  well,  and  we  all  know  it ;  but  as  I  glanced  at  the  bust  of  Vol- 
taire up  there,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  he  might  have  made  of  it  if  in 
one  of  his  better  moods  he  had  been  present  and  favoured  us  with  a  few 
flashes  of  his  irony.  For  at  all  events  no  one  had  ever  a  keener  sense  of  the 
truth  implied  in  Daniers  couplet : — 

"  .    .    .     .    Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! " 

Fetichism  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  the  religious  beliefs  and  fan- 
cies of  many  a  congregation  of  definitely  religious  but  poor  and  ignorant  people. 
But  they  do  "  erect "  themselves  *'  above  "  themselves  with  their  fetichism ;  and 
their  devout  exercises  are  quick  with  love,  fidelity,  and  hope.  How  many  of 
their  hymns  may  be  called  dramatic  lyrics !     Take  these  verses  : — 

"  Jesus,  my  God,  I  know  his  name. 
His  name  is  all  my  trust ; 
He  will  not  put  my  soul  to  shame. 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost 

"  Firm  as  his  throne  his  promise  stands. 
And  he  can  well  secure 
What  I've  committed  to  his  hands 
Till  the  decisiye  hour. 

"  Then  will  he  own  my  worthless  name 
Before  his  Father^s  face. 
And  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
Appoint  my  soul  her  place.' 


*» 


Or  these : — 


Or  these : — 


"  Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord ; 
'Tis  thy  Saviour,  hear  his  word ; 
Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee : 
'  Say,  poor  sinner,  lov'st  thou  me  ? 

"  '  I  deliver'd  thee  when  bound. 
And,  when  bleeding,  heal'd  thy  wound ; 
Sought  thee  wandering,  set  thee  right, 
Tum'd  thy  darkness  into  light 

Can  a  woman's  tender  cai^ 
Cease  towardf  the  child  she  bare  ? 
Yes,  she  may  forgetful  be. 
Yet  will  I  remember  thee.' " 


ft  € 


"  Dear  name !  the  rock  on  which  I  build. 
My  shield  and  hiding-place ; 
My  never-failing  treasury,  fiU'd 
With  boundless  stores  of  grace.  .  .  . 

"  Jesus,  my  Shepherd,  Husband,  Friend, 
My  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ; 
My  Lord,  my  Life,  my  Wa^,  my  End, 
Accept  the  praise  I  bring. 

"  Weak  is  the  effort  of  my  heart. 
And  cold  my  warmest  thought ; 
But  when  I  see  Thee  as  Thou  art, 
I'll  praise  Thee  as  I  ought. 
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"  Till  then  I  would  thy  lore  proclaim 
With  every  fleeting  breath ; 
And  may  the  music  of  Thy  name 
Befresh  my  soul  in  death." 

'^ '  Je  me  flattais,"  dit  Pangloss,  ^de  raisonner  un  peu  avec  vous  des  effete  el 
des  caases,  du  meilleur  4es  mondes  possibles,  de  rorigine  du  mal,  de  la  nature 
de  r&me,  et  de  rhannonie  pr^etablie/  ....  ^C^la  est  bien  dit,'  repoodit 
Candide, '  mais  il  f aut  cultiver  notre  jardin.'  .  .  .  .  '  Travfciller  saos  raisonner,* 
dit  Martin, '  c'est  le  sen!  moyen  de  rendre  la  vie  supportable.' "  There  was  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  raisonner  at  my  Secularist  hall  than  at  the  little  Methodist 
place  which  I  passed  within  a  mile  of  it  that  night,  and  at  the  latter  there  was  no 
less  of  the  ilfaut  cultiver  notre  jardin.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  definitely  what  the 
very  poorest  and  most  ignorant  make  of  such  poetry  (for  poetry  it  is)  as  I  have 
just  quoted ;  but  its  influence  for  good  must  be  immense ;  and  regsurding  the 
whole  case, — ^the  programme  on  either  side,  so  to  speak, — we  may  be  sure  the 
author  of  "  Candide"  would  have  seen  less  to  smile  at  in  the  poor  little  Methodist 
service,  with  the  hearts  of  at  least  a  few  beating  true  to  hynms  like  those,  than 
he  would  have  seen  in  the  Secularist  entertainment.  On  the  other  hand  he 
would  no  doubt  have  held  that  the  policy  of  the  Secularists  was  better  in  so 
far  as  it  consisted  of  direct  and  radical  attacks  upon  admitted  evils,  rather  than 
in  mere  palliations  upon  the  assumption  that  the  evils  themselves  must  exist 
for  ever,  or  till  some  miraculous  event  disposes  of  them. 

I  have  latterly  seen  some  hints  about  resolutions  proposeil  or  to  be  proposed 
among  Secularists  (perhaps  it  was  only  local  or  occasional),  which  would  go 
to  make  it  even  more  "  tolerant  *'  than  the  description  above  quoted.  A 
Secularist,  according  to  the  hints  which  lately  came  under  my  eye,  is  not 
necessarily  supposed  to  pronounce  any  decision  whatever  upon  even  such 
questions  as  the  claims  of  the  Bible.  Of  course  this  is  absurd — in  the  face  of 
"  Seek  ye.  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  bis  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things^ 
shall  be  added  unto  you.'*  It  is  true  the  words  "  kingdom  of  God,"  &c.,  may  be 
twisted  into  meaning  simply  human  welfare — professed  theologians  have 
performed  feats  of  Biblical  criticism  quite  as  wonderful — but  this  lands  U5i 
presently  on  the  shore  of  the  old  question  whether  Theism  is  or  is  not  the 
necessary  postulate  of  conscience.  As  I  think  myself  that  it  is,  and  as  I  have 
not  the  gift  of  presenting  a  stiff  front  to  things  that  break  most  people's 
hearts,  I  wondered  and  wondered,  after  I  had  left  this  entertainment,  over  the 
problem  how  human  beings  who  were  fathers,  mothers,  and  friends,  in  frequent 
contact  with  sorrow  and  poverty,  could  find  much  comfort  in  that  way  of 
passing  time.  I  am  sure,  indeed,  that  the  comfort  was  not  ''  much."  A  very, 
very  few  of  the  more  intelligent  of  my  friends  may  have  found  some  real 
nucleus  of  moral  support  in  a  sincere  faith  that  they  were  helping  on  the  cause 
of  human  happiness,  and  a  larger  number  may  have  found  a  source  of  moral 
power,  however  imperfect,  in  the  thought  that  they  were  setting  their  backs 
up  agamst  "  kingcraft  and  priestcraft."  I  have  already  hinted  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  sympathy  is  due  to  social  reformers  of  this  class  on  that  or 
kindred  groimds.  It  is  true  that  the  more  respectable  and  the  avowedly  religious 
classes  leave  a  good  deal  of  ])ioneer  work  to  the  ];)0()r,  or  to  propagandists  who 
are  handicapped  by  ill -repute  on  other  grounds.  The  religious  man  finds  his 
support,  when  he  is  in  a  similar  position,  in  the  "  perfect  witness  of  all-judging 
Jove ;"  and  some  bitterness  must  be  forgiven  to  those  who  do  not  take  to 
themselves  that  consolation.  The  reproach  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
classes  from  which  the  ranks  of  Secularism  are  recniited  is  in  one  shaj>e  or 
another,  ^'  You,  the  religious  classes,  must  g'o  your  own  way  in  alliance  with 
all  that  is  respectable  and  safe,  pitying,  tinkering,  and  patching  away  at  soi'ial 
wrongs,  at  a  vast  and  largely  wasted  expense  both  of  money  and  labour. 
Our  path  is  different, — we  want  to  attack  these  evils  scientifically,  radically^ 
and  we  will  take  all  the  consequences  of  anything  disreputable  in  our  pro- 
pagandism." 
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Of  coarse,  as  1  have  already  noted,  Secularifim  draws  into  its  net  men  and 
-women  of  at!  sorts,  just  like  Methodism  or  anything  else.  It  is  accident 
which  determines  the  precise  ecclesiastical  position  of  half  the  people  in  any 
church  or  chapel.  But  there  certainly  is  a  type  of  which  we  may  say  that  it 
ia  predisposed  to  Secularism  in  some  shape,  and  the  associations  of  propagan- 
dists of  the  order  we  have  been  thinking  o£  are  not  in  any  large  degree 
accidental.  Among  them  there  ara  a  few  eetrays.  Now  and  then  a  man  of  even 
high  spirituaJ  sensibility  will  be  foond  with  them,  though  not  of  them, — be- 
cause he  sees  through  a  glamour  of  his  own  the  path  of  definitely  human 
ao'vice  marked  out  in  the  creed  of  these  alieu  friends.  Now  and  then,  too,  we 
may  observe,  not  without  amusement,  that  very  good,  but  hasty  and  sanguine 
people  (the  well-known  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  was  an  example)  pass,  under  a 
eudden  impulse,  from  some  positive  religious  position  to  beCTiIarism ;  oeit, 
probably,  to  some  form  of  mongrel  "  Spiritism ;  "  and  then,  very  likely,  come 
back  to  the  old  standpoint.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  sort  of  men  that  become 
Secularists,  by  express  claaaification  or  otherwise,  are  men  of  hard,  stubborn, 
very  practical,  and  very  combative  mould ;  men  in  whom  the  sentiments  of 
reverence,  tenderness,  and  hope  are  abnormally  weak.  If  such  men  happen 
also  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  among  the  halt  and  maimed  of  civilization, 
80  much  the  worse  for  them  and  for  civilinatiuii.  From  causes  which  are 
obvioos,  men  of  this  type  are  likely  to  be  found  in  very  large  numbers  among 
the  working  classes.  The  stat«  of  affairs  is  made  much  worse  by  the  luxurious 
living  of  well-to-do  people  who  are  more  or  less  sincerely  rehgioua.  If  I 
should  have  au  opportunity  of  reporting  any  portion  of  what  1  think  1  have 
observed  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  "  Ritualists  "  among  the  poor,  I  may 
have  more  to  say  upon  that  subject!  not  without  reference  to  a  valuable 
paper  by  Dr.  Ijttledale  (in  a  former  number  of  this  Review)  entitled  "  Iligh 
Life  Below  Stairs."  But  one  remark  more  may  be  pardontxl.  1  could  not  hel|> 
thinlcing  to  myself,  as  I  went  home  from  that  di'eary  enterlMnment,  lowered 
in  tone  as  I  was  by  the  moral  almosphere  of  the  place,  what  a  diEferetit  thing 
a  few  poor  Methodists  would  bave  made  of  such  a  place,  if  they  had  been 
there  as  long  as  onr  Secularist  friends.  There  would  have  been  brightness, 
obviotut   Rioj-til  warmth,  hope  everywhere   in   fact,  even  if    hell  was  on  the 

Kor  preacher's  lips,   a  nice  little    harmonium,   and,   very    likely,  "  a  col- 
rtion."    This  admission  will  perhaps  make  some  amends  for  tlie  contrast  I 
have  made. 


ASONYMOCS  AND  SIGNED  WRITING. 

THE  author  of  the  ninth  vohune  of  Messrs,  Trubner  &  Co.'s  "  English  and 
Fon-ign  Philosophical  Libraiy,"  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Piiysicl-s," 
comes  forward  with  an  "  Examination  of  Theism "  (which  he  ends  by 
rejecting  as  a  scheme  of  the  universe),  apologises  in  his  preface  for  not 
publishing  his  actual  name.  "  The  only  reason,"  he  says,  "  why  I  publish  this 
edition  anonymously  is  because  1  feel  very  strongly  that,  in  matters  of  the 
kind,  opinions  and  argiunents  i^hould  be  allowed  to  produce  the  exact  degree  of 
influence  tu  whicli  as  opinions  and  arguments  they  are  entitled :  they  should 
be  permitted  lo  stand  upon  their  own  intrinsic  merits  aloue.  and  quite  beyond 
the  shadow  of  that  unfair  prejudication  which  cannot  but  arise  as  soon  as  their 
ftntlior*s  authority,  or  absence  of  authority,  becomes  known."  But  surely  it 
may  be  asked  whether  tlierei  are  any  "  mattere"  to  which  a  similar  rule  does 
not  apply,  similar  couditious  being  presupposed  t  The  essence  of  those 
condilibns  is  the  presumed  competence  of  ttie  reailer — who  ia.  to  the  author 
and  the  rest  of  us,  anonymous — to  judge  of  Ihe  question.  All  men,  with 
certain  moral  faculties  and  a  given  capacity  of  reasoning  (which  is,  of  course, 
indefinable),  are  more  or  less  competent  to  judge  of  the  question  of  Theism.    . 


rim  COSTEHPORABY  BITIEW. 

'         '    ■  waM  ia  .  -     -  .      . .    -. 
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similar  thing  could  not  be  aflSrmed  of  a  question  about  quaternions,  but  then  a 
book  about  quaternions  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  address  only  qualified 
readers,  and  only  such  readers  would  be  supposed  to  turn  to  the  boiok.  In 
what  way,  then,  can  a  volume  discussing  the  first  postulate  of  theology  differ 
from  a  volume  discussing  any  other  subject  ?  The  answer  is  certainly  not 
obvious. 

It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  feeling  which  leads  an  author  to 
make  any  apology  of  this  nature  is  not  one  ot  unnatural  squeamishness, 
superinduced  by  a  new  and  unreasonable  form  of  social  tyranny.      It  is 
nowadays  thought  a  rather  fine  thing  in  a  man  to  say  that  he  puts  anonymoas 
letters  in  the  fire,  or  at  least  disregards  them.     But  unless  the  letters  attack 
character,  or  otherwise  violate  some  plain  law  of  hanos  mores y  where  is  the 
sense  of  all  this?     Dr.  Clarke  could  and  did  maintain  a  long  and  patient 
correspondence  with  "a  gentleman  in  Gloucestershire"  (Butler),  and  with 
other  an(Miymous  persons,   and  he  published  the  correspondence,   with  no 
reflections  on  his  correspondents.    Some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  books 
ever  printed  have  been  anonymous ;  and  the  modem  device  of  pseudonymity  is 
not  wholly  an  improvement  upon  a  practice  which  was  once  held  to  carry  no 
discredit  and  which  had  many  weighty  advantages. 

What  important  relation  the  name  of  an  author  can  possibly  bear  to  his  argu- 
ments or  his  fictions,  or  to  anything  that  he  may  choose  to  publish,  imless  it 
be  matter  of  personal  testimony,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out:  And  certain  it  is 
that  the  recent  practice,  which  is  primarily  a  Comtist  "  fad"  (*'  vivre  au  grand 
jour ")  has  done  much  harm,  to  be  set  against  whatever  good  it  has  done. 
The  attentive  student  of  passing  controversies  in  which  the  writers  sign  their 
names  will  perhaps  come  to  feel  more  than  a  suspicion  that  it  has  increased 
the  bitterness,  the  essential  rudeness  and  cruelty,  of  public  printed  discussion, 
though  it  has  lessened  the  coarseness  of  it.  Is  not  this  rather  a  grave  matter? 
It  was  not  very  difficult  for  Jeffrey  to  forgive  the  bluster  of  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  or  for  Leigh  Hunt  to  pardon  Christopher  North's 
abuse  a  la  mode  Theodore  Hook.  It  did  not  hurt  Tom  Campbell  or  "  Lord 
John  "  when  the  John  Bull  spoke  of  the  London  University  as  "  Stinkomalee ;  " 
but  one  scarcely  passes  a  week  now  without  reading  words  of  learned  contempt 
from  one  expert  to  or  concerning  another, — words  of  freezing  politeness, 
but  of  awful  severity.  I  have  instances  in  my  mind — an  abundance  of 
them.  I  have  read,  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  words  of  that  order, 
which  made  me  colour  up  to  the  ears  with  sympathy  for  the  ''crushed"  party. 
If  the  writers  had  both  been  anonymous,  the  fight  might  have  been  rougher 
and  louder,  but  "the  knife  "  would  not  have  been  drawn — as  it  too  often  is  now. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  deciding  "  too  curiously  "  in  the  interest  of  us  all,  if 
we  were  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  we  will  say  nothing  in  open,  signed  con- 
troversy which  we  should  not  say  if  we  were  discussing  the  same  subject 
after  dinner,  or  in  a  drawing-room,  face  to  face  with  an  opponent.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  none  of  us  will  ever  keep  such  a  rule :  but  we  can  try  U)  do 
it.  Of  course,  in  strictness,  the  rule  ought  to  go  much  further.  Crabbe — 
Horace  Smith's  Crabbe — in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  informed  the  world  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  profession  he  had  leanit  that  it  was  wronp:, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  say  anything  which  would  give  the  slightest  pain 
to  any  individual,  however  foolish  or  wicked.  We  cannot  go  as  far  as  that : 
we  are  none  of  us  likely  to  attempt  it ;  but  for  an  expert  to  write  openly 
imder  his  own  name  is  a  temptation  to  do  his  best  as  a  poHt^  *'  slogger  "  for 
his  own  position's  sake ;  and  elegant  ambitions  of  that  order  seem  really  to 
demand  some  tighter  rein  than  editors  can  apply,  or,  at  all  events,  than  they 
usually  do  apply. 

EXD   OF   VOL.   XXXII. 
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